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PREFACE 


OF 

THE  E  D  I  T  O  R. 


It  is  not  easy,  at  tlie  present  day,  to  determine,  whether  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  that  species  of  dramatic  writing,  which  we  call  Farce.  By 
some  the  Satiric  Drama  of  antiquity  is  considered  as  corresponding  to  this 
style;  while  others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Middle  Comedy  of  the  Greeks, 
is  the  true  original  of  the  English  Farce. 

Instead  of  entering  into  a  learned  and  tedious  discussion  of  this  question, 
it  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  observe,  that  Farce  cannot  be  deemed  an  ex¬ 
act  and  legitimate  species  of  the  Drama.  It  delights  in  exaggeration;  and,  in 
every  portrait,  it  enlarges  the  features  of  the  individual  bejond  their  true  pro¬ 
portion  :  so  that,  instead  of  real  character,  it  exhibits  to  the  view  ot  the  be¬ 
holder  an  overcharged  caricature.  Its  object  is  not  so  much  to  promote 
morality,  as  mirth  ;  and,  while  Comedy  aims,  by  a  series  of  agreeable  incidents, 
to  inculcate  a  precept,  the  only  end  ol  Farce  is  to  excite  a  laugh.  Nor  is 
this  a  matter  of  so  small  importance  as  might  at  first  be  imagined.  For 
Sterne  (see  the  Dedication  to  Mr  Pitt  in  Tristram  Shandy)  has  observed,  “  that 
“  every  time  a  man  smiles,  but  much  more  so  when  he  laughs,  it  adds  some- 
“  thing  to  this  fragment  of  life.”  If  this  doctrine  be  true,  the  contents  of 
this  volume  will  certainly  contribute  something  towards  the  longevity  of  the 
age. 

From  this  description  it  will  be  obvious  how  much  the  writers  of  Farce  must 
be  indebted  to  the  scenic  art,  for  the  full  effect  and  success  ol  their  pieces. 
Tragedy  is  able  to  support  itself  by  the  elevation  of  its  language  and  the 
dignity  of  its  sentiments.  The  well-drawn  characters,  and  delicate  strokes  of 
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wit,  which  adorn  the  pages  of  legitimate  comedy,  will  delight  almost  as  much 
in  the  closet,  as  on  the  stage.  But  Farce,  which  is  in  itself  a  species  of 
broad  grimace,  requires  all  the  mimiekry  ot  an  actor,  to  set  it  off  to  just  ad¬ 
vantage.  Tragedy  may  be  considered  as  a  pathetic  invocation  to  our  pas¬ 
sions  ;  Comedy  as  an  easy  and  sportive  appeal  to  our  reason ;  but  Farce  ad¬ 
dresses  itself  to  the  risible  faculties  only,  and  stands  in  need  oi  all  the  tricks 
and  gestures  of  an  actor,  to  enliven  the  character  represented,  and  exhibit 
those  peculiarities  of  humour,  which  no  language  can  describe,  and  which 
none  but  the  most  vivid  imagination  is  capable  of  conceiving. 

It  is  an  obvious  deduction  from  these  observations,  that,  if  Farce  existed  at 
all  in  elder  times,  it  could  not  have  been  accompanied  with  those  charms  and 
attributes,  that  make  it  so  universal  a  favourite  at  present;  for  the  ancients 
were  lamentably  deficient  in  the  histrionic  art :  and  the  mask,  which  was  uni¬ 
versally  worn  by  performers  in  those  times,  is  alone  sufficient  to  evince,  that 
the  science  of  just  representation  was  then  but  little  understood.  A  comic 
piece,  in  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  theatre,  must  have  resembled  the  exhibition  of 
Punch  at  Bartholomew-fair  more  than  the  exquisite  performance  of  ,f  Nature’s 
“  laughing  children”  on  the  boards  of  Drury-Lane  or  Covent-Garden.  For, 
although  the  mask  might  give  a  just  representation  of  features  for  a  single 
moment,  it  could  not  mark  those  successive  changes  of  expression,  which 
constitute  the  charm  of  just  acting.  It  robs  us  of  the  eloquent  eye  and  the 
genuine  melody  of  voice.  The  stare  of  surprise,  the  sudden  flashes  of  anger, 
the  pallid  hue  and  tremulous  accent  of  fear,  are  all  lost  under  the  monotonous 
uniformity  of  a  mask.  The  actor,  who  comes  on  the  stage  laughing,  must 
continue  to  laugh,  when  he  has  no  longer  any  share  in  the  joke.  Though 
cudgelled  by  his  master,  and  scolded  by  his  wife,  he  must  grin  on  to  the  end 
of  the  scene. 

The  multitude  and  excellence  of  our  farces,  then,  may  perhaps  be  in  a  great 
measure  attributed  to  the  better  construction  of  modern  theatres,  and  to  the  judi¬ 
cious  rejection  of  the  mask  :  Nor  will  it  be  venturing  too  bold  an  assertion  to  af¬ 
firm,  that  Garrick  would  never  have  acted,  nor  Foote  have  written,  had  they 
lived  under  the  old  theatrical  regime.  The  discipline  of  the  stage  has  a  decided 
influence  upon  the  productions  of  the  closet :  and  mimic  excellence  has  often 
excited  into  a  flame  the  dormant  spark  of  dramatic  genius.  It  is  related, 
that  Moliere,  when  young,  accompanied  by  his  father,  went  to  the  theatre  at 
Paris,  while  he  was  yet  undecided  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  and  that 
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the  performance  of  the  evening  made  such  a  sensible  impression  on  his  mind, 
as  to  determine  his  inclination  in  favour  of  the  Drama.  And  peihaps  our  own 
darling  Shakespeare  would  have  been  known  to  us  only  as  a  sonnetteer,  if  the 
genius  of  Britain  had  not  placed  him  within  the  sphere  of  a  theatre,  and  ex¬ 
posed  the  unfolded  germ  of  his  mighty  mind  to  the  vivifying  influence  of 
scenic  splendour.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  same  cause,  which  animated 
these  great  masters,  imparted  a  ray  of  inspiration  to  the  humble  professors  of  the 
sock.  Opportunity  may  be  called  the  stepmother  of  genius ;  and  the  theatre,  by 
affording  a  ready  and  advantageous  display  to  the  productions  of  dramatic  ta¬ 
lent,  has  encouraged  the  race  of  dramatic  authors  5  as  the  royal  academical  ex¬ 
hibition  hasceitainly  multiplied  the  number,  and  probably  increased  the  energies, 
of  British  artists. — With  regard  to  farces  in  particular,  as  it  is  their  object  to 
exhibit  the  drollery  of  character  and  laughable  scenes  of  common  life,  they 
may  be  compared  to  the  humorous  pictures  of  a  Teniers,  or  a  Smirke :  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  British  theatre  is  the  first  school  in  the  world  for 
this  species  of  painting.  It  is  to  the  excellence  of  modern  performers,  to  the 
lavish  decorations  of  the  theatre,  and  to  the  improved  art  of  stage  effect,  that 
Farce  acknowledges  the  highest  obligations.  Tragedy  and  Comedy  may  find 
in  the  theatric  band  a  powerful  auxiliary  ;  but  Farce  must  be  allowed  to  owe 
almost  its  existence  to  it. 

It  remains  only  for  the  Editor  to  repeat  what  he  has  said  in  the  former 
volumes,  as  to  the  plan  of  this  work.  The  collections  of  this  kind  have 
hitherto  been  without  any  arrangement;  but  as  Tragedy,  Comedy,  and  Farce, 
possess  each  a  distinction  of  character,  he  flattered  himself,  that  a  separate  and 
systematic  arrangement  would  be  acceptable  to  the  lovers  of  the  Drama. 
Such  a  plan  exhibits,  at  one  view,  the  full  force  of  a  nation’s  genius  in  each 
respective  line ;  and,  while  each  of  these  volumes  may  be  had  separately,  accord- 
ini’-  to  the  taste  of  the  individual,  the  whole  work  may  be  considered  as  the 
full  and  undivided  essence  of  the  British  Drama. 
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CHEATS  OF  SCAPIN. 

BY 

0  T  W  A  Y. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON JE. 


MEN. 

Thrifty,  an  old  miser,  and  father  to  Octavian. 
Gripe ,  father  to  Leander. 

Leander,  son  to  Grtpe,  and  privately  married 
to  Lucia. 

Octavian,  son  to Thrifty,  and  privately  married 
to  Clara. 


SCAPIN. 

Shift,  servant  to  Octavian. 
Sly,  servant  to  Leander. 

WOMEN. 

Lucia,  in  love  with  Leander. 
Clara,  in  love  icith  Octavian. 


Scene*— London. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Octavian  and  Shift. 

Oct.  This  is  unhappy  news  !  I  did  not  expect 
my  father  in  two  months,  and  yet  you  say  he  is 
returned  already. 

Shift.  'Tis  but  too  true. 

Oct.  That  he  arrived  this  morning  ? 

Shift.  This  very  morning. 

Oct.  And  that  he  is  come  with  a  resolution  to 
marry  me  ? 

Shift.  Yes,  sir,  to  marry  you. 

Vol.  III. 


Oct.  I  am  ruined  and  undone  !  prithee  advise 
me. 

Shift.  Advise  you? 

Oct.  Yes,  advise  me.  Thou  art  as  surly,  as  it 
thou  really  couldst  do  me  no  good.  Speak  !  Ilns 
necessity  taught  thee  no  wit  ?  Hast  thou  no  shitt . 

Shift.  Lord,  sir,  I  am  at  present  very  busy  m 
contriving  some  trick  to  save  myself!  I  am  fuse 
prudent,  and  then  good-natured. 

Oct.  How  will  my  father  rage  and  storm,  when 
he  understands  what  things  have  happened  in  his 
absence  !  I  dread  his  anger  and  reproaches. 
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Shift.  Reproaches !  Would  T  could  be  quit  of 
lnm  so  easy;  methinks  I  feel  him  already  on  my 
shoulders.  J 

Disinheriting  is  the  least  I  can  expect. 

Shift.  You  should  have  thought  of  this  before, 
and  not  have  fallen  in  love  with  I  know  not 
whom,  one  that  you  met  by  chance  in  the  Do- 
'ct -coach  :  She  is,  indeed,  a  good  snug  lass;  but 
Oorl  knows  what  she  is  besides;  perhaps  some — 

Oct.  Villain  !  ’  t  t 

Shift.  I  have  done,  sir,  I  have  done. 

Oi  t.  1  have  no  friend  that  can  appease  my  fa- 
thei  s  anger,  and  now  I  shall  be  betrayed  to 
want  and  misery. 

Shift. '  l  or  my  part,  1  know  but  one  remedy  in 
our  misfortunes. 

Oct.  Prithee,  what  is  it  ? 

Shi  ft.  \  ou  know  that  rogue  and  arch-cheat 
Scapm  ? 

Oct.  Well ;  what  of  him  ? 

.  styt'  There  is  not  a  more  subtle  fellow  breath- 
lnp,so  cunning,  he  can  cheat  one  newlv  cheat¬ 
ed  :  tis  such  a  wheedling  rogue,  I’d  undertake,  in 
two  hours  he  shall  make  your  father  forgive  you 
all ;  nay,  allow  you  money  for  your  necessary 
debauches.  I  saw'  him,  in  three  days,  make  an 
old  cautious  lawyer  turn  chemist  and  projector  ! 

Oct.  He  is  the  fittest  person  in  the  world  for 
my  business;  the  impudent  varlet  can  do  any 
thing  with  the  peevish  old  man.  Prithee,  go  look 
him  out;  well  set  luma-work  immediately. 

Shift.  See  where  he  comes— Monsieur  Scapin  1 

Enter  Scapii,-. 

Sea.  Worthy  sir  ! 

Shift.  I  have  been  giving  my  master  a  brief 
account  of  thy  most  noble  qualities :  1  told  him 
thou  vvert  as  valiant  as  a  ridden  cuckold,  sincere 
as  whores,  honest  as  pimps  in  want. 

Set.  Alas,  sir,  I  but  copy  you Tis  you  are 
brave;  you  scorn  the  gibbets,  halters,  and  pri¬ 
sons  which  threaten  you,  and  valiantly  proceed 
m  cheats  and  robberies. 


[Otway. 


(, it.  Oh,  Scapin  !  I  am  utterly  ruined  without 
thy  assistance. 

.  ^ca.  Wlly,  what’s  the  matter,  good  Mr  Octa- 
vian  ? 

Ocf.  My  f-itlier  is  this  day  arrived  at  Dover 
with  old  Mr  Gripe,  with  a  resolution  to  marry 
me.  J 

Sea.  Very  well. 

Oct.  Thou  knowest  I  am  already  married: 
How  will  my  father  resent  iny  disobedience  ?  1 
am  lor  ever  lost,  unless  thou  can’st  find  some 
means  to  reconcile  me  to  him. 

Si  a.  Docs  yopr  father  know  of  your  marriage? 

Oct.  I  am  a  [raid  he  is  by  this  time  acquainted 
with  it.  ’ 

Sea.  No  matter,  no  matter;  all  shall  he  well 
J  am  public  spirited ;  I  love  to  help  distressed 
young  gentlemen:  and,  thank  Heaven,  I  have 
bad  good  success  enough. 


Oct.  Besides,  my  present  want  must  be  consi¬ 
dered  ;  I  am  in  rebellion  without  money. 

Sea.  I  have  tricks  and  shifts,  too,  to  get  that: 
I  can  cheat  upon  occasion  ;  but  cheating  is  now 
grown  an  ill-trade:  yet,  Heaven  be  thanked, 
there  were  never  more  cullies  and  fools ;  but  the 
greatest  rooks  and  cheats,  allowed  by  public  au¬ 
thority,  ruin  such  little  undertraders  as  I  am. 

Oct.  Well,  get  thee  straight  about  thy  busi¬ 
ness.  Canst  thou  make  no  use  of  my  rogue  here? 

Sea.  Yes,  I  shall  want  his  assistance;  the 
knave  has  cunning,  and  may  be  useful. 

Shift.  Ay,  sir  ;  but,  like  other  wise  men,  I  am 
not  over-valiant.  Pray,  leave  me  out  of  this  bu¬ 
siness:  My  fears  will  betray  you;  you  shall  ex¬ 
ecute,  I’ll  sit  at  home  and  advise. 

Sea.  1  stand  not  in  need  of  thy  courage,  but 
thy  impudence;  and  thou  hast  enough  of  that. 
Come,  come,  thou  shalt  along  :  What,  man,  stand 
out  for  a  beating  ?  I  hat’s  the  worst  can  happen. 
Shift.  Well,  well. 

Enter  ClaKa. 

Oct.  Here  comes  my  dearest  Clara. 

Clara.  Ah,  me,  Octavian  !  I  hear  sad  news — 

I  hey  say  your  father  is  returned. 

Oct.  Alas  !  ’tis  true,  and  I  am  the  most  un¬ 
fortunate  person  in  the  world;  but ’tis  not  my 
own  misery  that  I  consider,  hut  yours.  IIow  can 
you  hear  those  wants  to  which  we  must  be  both 
reduced  ? 

Clara.  Love  shall  teach  me — that  can  make 
all  things  easy  to  us;  which  is  a  sign  it  is  the 
Test  good.  But  I  have  other  cares.  Will  you 
be  ever  constant  ?  Shall  not  your  father's  seve¬ 
rity  constrain  you  to  be  false  ? 

Oct.  Never,  my  dearest,  never  ! 

Clara.  They,  that  love  much,  may  be  allowed 
some  fears. 

Sea.  Come,  come ;  we  have  now  no  time  to 
hear  you  speak  fine  tender  things  to  one  another. 
Pray,  do  you  prepare  to  encounter  with  your  fa¬ 
ther. 

Oct.  I  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  it. 

Sea.  You  must  appear  resolute  at  first :  Tell 
him  you  can  live  without  troubling  him;  threaten 
him  to  turn  soldier:  or,  what  will  frighten  him 
worse,  say  you’ll  turn  poet.  Come,  I’ll  warrant 
you  we  bring  him  to  composition. 

Oct.  What  would  I  give  ’twere  over  ! 

Sea.  Let  us  practise  a  little  what  you  are  to 
do.  Suppose  me  your  father,  very  grave,  and 
very  angry. 

Oct.  Well. 

Sea.  Do  you  look  very  carelessly,  like  a  small 
courtier  upon  his  country  acquaintance:  A  little 

more  surlily:  Very  well.- - Now,  I  am  full  of 

my  fatherly  authority.— Octavian,  thou  makest 
me  weep  to  see  thee;  hut,  alas!  they  are  not 
tears  of  joy,  hut  tears  of  sorrow.  Did  ever  so 
good  a  father  beget  so  lewd  a  son  ?  Nay,  hut  for 
that  I  think  thy  mother  virtuous,  J  should  pro- 
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Otway.] 

nounce  thou  art  not  mine  !  Newgate-bird,  rogue, 
villain  !  what  a  trick  hast  thou  played  me  in  my 
absence  ?  Married  !  Yes.  But  to  whom  ?  Nay, 
that  thou  knowest  not.  I’ll  warrant  you  some 
waiting-woman,  corrupted  in  a  civil  family,  and 
reduced  to  one  of  the  play-houses;  removed  from 
thence  by  some  keeping  coxcomb,  or - 

Clara.  Hold,  Scapin,  hold - • 

Sea.  No  offence,  lady,  I  speak  but  another’s 
words. — Thou  abominable  rascal,  thou  shalt  not 
have  a  groat,  not  a  groat !  Besides,  I  will  break 
all  thy  bones  ten  times  over  !  Get  thee  out  of 

my  house  ! - Why,  sir,  you  reply  not  a  word, 

but  stand  as  bashfully  as  a  girl  that  is  examined 
by  a  bawdy  judge  about  a  rape  ! 

Oct.  Look,  yonder  comes  my  father  ! 

Sea.  Stay,  Shift;  and  get  you  two  gone  :  Let 
me  alone  to  manage  the  old  fellow. 

[Exeunt  Oct.  and  Clara. 

Enter  Thrifty. 

Thrifty.  Was  there  ever  such  a  rash  action? 

Sea.  He  has  been  informed  of  the  business, 
and  is  now  so  full  of  it,  that  he  vents  it  to  him¬ 
self. 

Thrifty.  I  would  fain  hear  what  they  can  say 
for  themselves. 

Sea.  We  are  not  unprovided.  [At  a  distance. 

Thrifty.  Will  they  be  so  impudent  to  deny  the 
thing  ? 

Sea.  We  never  intend  it. 

Thrifty.  Or  will  they  endeavour  to  excuse  it? 

Sea.  That,  perhaps,  we  may  do. 

Thrifty.  But  all  shall  be  in  vain. 

Sea.  We’ll  try  that. 

Thrifty.  I  know  how  to  lay  that  rogue  my  son 
fast. 

Sea.  That  we  must  prevent. 

Thrifty.  And  for  the  tatterdemallion,  Shift,  1 11 
thresh  him  to  death;  I  will  be  three  years  a  cud¬ 
gelling  him  ! 

Shift.  I  wondered  he  had  forgot  me  so  long. 

Thrifty.  Oh,  ho  !  Yonder  the  rascal  is,  that 
brave  governor  !  he  tutored  my  son  finely  ! 

Sea.  Sir,  I  am  overjoyed  at  your  safe  return. 

Thrifty.  Good-morrow,  Scapin. - Indeed  you 

have  followed  my  instructions  very  exactly;  my 
son  has  behaved  himself  very  prudently  in  my 
absence — has  he  not,  rascal,  has  he  not  ? 

[To  Shift. 

Sea.  I  hope  you  are  very  well. 

Thrifty.  Very  well — Thou  say’st  not  a  word, 
varlet ;  thou  say’st  not  a  word  ! 

Sea.  Had  you  a  good  voyage,  Mr  Thrifty? 

Thrifty.  Lord,  sir!  a  very  good  voyage— -Pray, 
give  a  man  a  little  leave  to  vent  his  choler  . 

Sea.  Would  you  be  in  choler,  sir  ? 

Thrifty.  Ay,  sir,  I  would  be  in  choler. 

Sea.  Pray,  with  whom  ? 

Thrifty.  With  that  confounded  rogue  there  ! 

Sea.  Upon  what  reason  ? 


Thrifty.  Upon  what  reason  !  Hast  thou  not 
heard  what  hath  happened  in  my  absence  ? 

Sea.  I  heard  a  little  idle  story. 

Thrifty.  A  little  idle  story,  quotha  !  why,  man,, 
my  sou’s  undone  ;  my  son’s  undone  ! 

Sea.  Come,  come,  things  have  not  been  well 
carried ;  but  I  would  advise  you  to  make  no  more 
of  it. 

Thrifty.  I’m  not  of  your  opinion  ;  I’ll  make  the 
whole  town  ring  of  it ! 

Sea.  Lord,  sir,  I  have  stormed  about  this  busi¬ 
ness  as  much  as  you  can  do  for  your  heart !  but 
what  are  we  both  the  better?  I  told  him,  indeed, 
Mr  Octavian,  you  do  not  do  well  to  wrong  so 
good  a  father :  I  preached  him  three  or  four 
times  asleep  ;  but  all  would  not  do  ;  till,  at  last, 
when  I  had  well  examined  the  business,  I  found 
you  had  not  so  much  wrong  done  you  as  you  ima¬ 
gine. 

Thrifty.  How  !  not  wrong  done  me,  to  have 
my  son  married,  without  my  consent,  to  a  beggar  ? 

Sea.  Alas  !  he  was  ordained  to  it. 

Thrifty.  That’s  fine,  indeed !  we  shall  steal, 
cheat,  murder,  and  so  be  hanged — then  say,  we 
were  ordained  to  it ! 

Sea.  Truly,  I  did  not  think  you  so  subtle  a  phi¬ 
losopher  !  I  mean,  ho  was  fatally  engaged  in  this 
affair. 

Thrifty.  Why  did  he  engage  himself  ? 

Sea.  Very  true,  indeed,  very  true;  but  fve 
upon  you,  now  !  would  you  have  him  as  wise  as 
yourself?  Young  men  will  have  their  follies 
witness  my  charge,  Leander,  who  has  gone  and 
throwrn  away  himself  at  a  stranger  rate  than  your 
son.  I  would  fain  know,  if  you  were  not  once 
young  yourself.  Yes,  I  warrant  you,  and  bad 
your  frailties. 

Thrifty.  Yes;  but  they  never  cost  me  any 
thing  :  A  man  may  be  as  frail  and  as  wicked  as 
he  please,  if  it  cost  him  nothing. 

Sea.  Alas  !  he  was  so  in  love  with  the  young 
wench,  that  if  he  had  not  had  her,  he  must  have 
certainly  hanged  himself. 

Shift.  Must !  why,  he  had  already  done  it,  but 
that  I  came  very  seasonably,  and  cut  the  jope. 

Thrifty.  Didst  thou  cut  the  rope,  dog?  All 
murder  thee  for  that!  thou  shouldsthave  let  him 

Sea.  Besides,  her  kindred  surprised  him  with 
her,  and  forced  him  to  marry  her. 

Thrifty.  Then  should  he  have  presently  gone, 
and  protested  against  the  violence  at  a  notary  s. 

Sea.  O  Lord,  sir  !  he  scorned  that. 

Thrifty.  Then  might  I  easily  have  disannulled 

the  marriage. 

Sea.  Disannul  the  marriage  ? 

Thrifty.  Yes. 

Sea.  You  shall  not  break  the  marriage. 

Thrifty.  Shall  not  I  break  it  ? 

Sea.  No. 

'Thrifty.  What!  shall  not  I  claim  the  privilege 
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ot  a  lalhci',  and  have  satisfaction  for  the  violence 
done  to  my  son  ? 

&•«.  ’  [  is  a  thing  he  will  never  consent  to. 
lhrifty.  Me  will  not  consent  to! 

Sea.  No  :  Would  you  have  him  confess  he  was 
hectored  into  any  thing,  that  is,  to  declare  him¬ 
self  a  coward  ?  Oh,  fy,  sir !  one  that  has  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  your  son,  can  never  do  such  a 
thing. 

Thrifty.  Pish  !  talk  not  to  me  of  honour !  he 
shall  do  it,  or  be  disinherited. 

Sea.  Who  shall  disinherit  him? 

Thrifty.  That  will  I,  sir. 

Sea.  Y  ou  disinherit  him  !  verv  good - 

Thrifty.  How,  very  good  ? 

Sea.  You  shall  not  disinherit  him. 

Thrifty.  Shall  not  I  disinherit  him  ? 

Sea.  No. 

Thrifty.  No  ! 

Sea.  No. 

lhrifty.  Sir,  you  arc  very  merry;  I  shall  not 
disinherit  my  son  ? 

Sea  No,  I  tell  you. 

lhrifty.  Pray,  who  shall  hinder  me? 

Sea,  Alas,  sir!  your  own  self,  sir;  your  own 
self. 

Thrifty.  I  myself? 

Sea.  Y  es,  sir;  for  you  can  never  have  the  heart 
to  do  it. 

v.  Thrifty.  You  shall  find  I  can,  sir. 


A  C 

SCENE  I. 

Enter  Thrifty  and  Gripe. 

Gripe.  Sin,  what  you  tell  me  concerning  your 
son,  hath  strangely  frustrated  our  designs. 

lhrifty.  Sir,  trouble  not  yourself  about  my 
son  ;  1  have  undertaken  to  remove  all  obstacles, 
which  is  the  business  I  am  so  vigorously  in  nur- 
suit  of.  h 

Gripe.  In  troth,  sir,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  say  to 
you  :  J.  he  education  of  children,  after  the  getting 
of  them,  ought  to  be  the  nearest  concern  of  a  fa¬ 
ther.  And  had  you  tutored  your  son  with  that 
care  and  duty  incuftibent  on  you,  he  never  could 
so  slightly  have  forfeited  his. 

lhrifty.  Sir,  to  return  you  a  sentence  for  your 
sentence :  1  hose  that  are  so  quick  to  censure 
and  condemn  the  conduct  of  others,  ought  first 
to  take  care  that  all  be  well  at  home. 

Gripe.  Why,  Mr  Thrifty,  have  you  heard  any 
thing  concerning  my  son  ? 

Thrifty.  It  may  be  I  have;  and  it  may  be 
worse  than  of  my  own. 

Gripe.  YY  hat  is’t,  I  pray  ?  my  son  ? 

Thrifty.  Even  your  own  Scapin  told  it  me ; 
and  you  may  hear  it  from  him,  or  some  body  else : 
For  iny  part,  I  am  your  friend,  and  would  not 
willingly  be  the  messenger  of  ill  news  to  one  that 
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Sea.  Come,  you  deceive  yourself ;  fatherly  af¬ 
fection  must  shew  itself;  it  must,  it  must :  Do 
not  I  know  you  were  ever  tender-hearted  ? 

lhrifty.  You’re  mistaken,  sir;  you’re  mista¬ 
ken  !  pish  !  why  do  I  spend  my  time  in  tittle- 

tattle  with  this  idle  fellow  ?- - Hang-dog!  go 

find  out  my  rake-hell  [To  Shift.],  whilst  I  go  to 
my  brother  Gnpe,  and  inform  him  of  my  misfor¬ 
tune. 

Sea.  In  the  mean  time,  if  I  can  do  you  any  ser¬ 
vice- — 

Thrifty.  O  !  I  thank  you,  sir,  I  thank  you.- - - 

[Exit  Thrifty. 

Shift.  J  must  confess  thou  art  a  brave  fellow, 
and  our  affairs  begin  to  be  in  a  better  posture — 
but  the  money,  the  money - we  are  abomina¬ 

ble  poor,  and  my  master  has  the  lean  vigilant 
duns,  that  torment  him  more  than  an  old  mother 
docs  a  poor  gallant,  when  she  solicits  a  mainte¬ 
nance  for  her  discarded  daughter. 

Sea.  Y  our  money  shall  be  my  next  care — Let 

me  see,  I  want  a  fellow  to - Canst  thou  not 

counterfeit  a  roaring  bully  of  Alsatia? - Stalk 

look  big — Very  well.  Follow  me  ;  I  have  ways 
to  disguise  thy  voice  and  countenance. 

Shift.  Pray,  take  a  little  care,  and  lay  your  plot 
so  that  I  may  not  act  the  bully  always :  I  would 
not  be  beaten  like  a  bully. 

Sea.  We’ll  share  the  danger,  we’jl  share  the 
da"Ser-  [Exeunt. 
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I  think  so  to  me.  YTour  servant— I  must  hasten 
to  my  council,  and  advise  what’s  to  be  done  in 
this  case.  Good  bu’y  till  I  see  you  again. 

r,  .  [Exit  Thrifty. 

(jTipe,  Worse  than  his  son  !  For  my  part,  J 
cannot  imagine  how ;  for  a  son  to  marry  impu¬ 
dently  without  the  consent  of  his  father,  is  as 

great  an  offence  as  can  be  imagined,  I  take  it _ 

But  yonder  he  comes. 


Enter  Leander. 

Lean.  Ob,  my  dear  father,  how  joyful  am  I  to 
see  you  safely  returned  !  Welcome,  'as  the  bles¬ 
sing,  which  I  am  now  craving,  will  be. 

Gripe.  Not  so  fast,  friend  a’mine  !  soft  and 
fair  goes  far,  sir.  Y’ou  arc  my  son,  as  I  take  it. 

Lean.  What  d’ye  mean,  sir? 

Gripe.  Stand  still,  and  let  me  look  ye  in  the 
face. 

Lean.  How  must  I  stand,  sir? 

Gripe.  Look  upon  me  with  both  eyes. 

Lean,  Well,  sir,  I  do. 

Gripe.  YY  hat’s  the  meaning  of  this  report? 

Lean.  Report,  sir  ? 

Gripe.  Yes,  report,  sir;  I  speak  English,  as  I 
take  it:  YY-Tat  is’t  that  you  have  done  in  my  ab¬ 
sence  ?  J 
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Lean.  What  is-t,  sir,  which  you  would  have 
had  ine  done  ? 

Gripe.  I  do  not  ask  you,  what  I  would  have 
had  you  done  ;  but,  what  have  you  done  ? 

Lean.  Who  ?  I,  sir  ?  Why,  I  have  done  nothing 
at  all,  not  I  sir. 

Gripe.  Nothing  at  all  ? 

Lean.  No,  sir. 

Gripe.  You  have  no  impudence  to  speak  on. 
Lean.  Sir,  I  have  the  confidence  that  becomes 
a  man,  and  my  innocence. 

Gripe.  Very  well :  but  Scapin,  d’ye  mark  me, 
young  man,  Scapin  has  told  me  some  tales  of 
your  behaviour. 

Lean.  Scapin ! 

Gripe.  Oh,  have  I  caught  you?  That  name 
makes  ye  blush,  does  it?  ’Tis  well  you  have  some 
grace  left. 

Lean.  Has  he  said  any  thing  concerning  me  ? 
Gripe.  That  shall  be  examined  anon  :  In  the 
mean  while,  get  you  home,  d’ye  hear,  and  stay 
till  my  return  ;  but  look  to’t,  if  thou  hast  done 
any  thing  to  dishonour  me,  never  think  to  come 
within  my  doors,  or  see  my  face  more  :  but  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  miserable  as  thy  folly  and  poverty  can 
make  thee.  [ Exit  Gripe. 

Lean.  Very  fine ;  I  am  in  a  hopeful  condition. 
This  rascal  has  betrayed  my  marriage,  and  un¬ 
done  me  !  Now,  there  is  no  way  lett  but  to  turn 
outlaw,  and  live  by  rapine  :  and,  to  set  my  hand 
in,  the  first  thing  shall  be,  to  cut  the  throat  of 
that  perfidious  pick-thank  dog,  that  has  ruined 
me. 

Enter  Octavian  and  Scapin. 

Oct.  Dear  Scapin,  how  infinitely  am  I  obliged 
to  thee  for  thy  care  ! 

Lean.  Yonder  he  comes  :  I’m  overjoyed  to  see 
you,  good  Mr  Dog  ! 

Sea.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant;  you  ho¬ 
nour  me  too  far. 

Lean.  You  act  an  ill  fool’s  part;  but  I  shall 
teach  you. 

Sea.  Sir? 

Oct.  Hold !  Leander. 

Lean.  No,  Octavian ;  I’ll  make  him  confess  the 
treachery  he  has  committed;  yes,  varlet,  dog  !  I 
know  the  trick  you  have  played  me  :  I  ou. thought, 
perhaps,  no  body  would  have  told  me.  But  I’ll 
make  you  confess  it,  or  I’ll  run  my  sword  into 
your  guts  ! 

Sea.  Oh,  sir,  sir  !  wmuld  you  have  the  heart  to 
do  such  a  thing?  Have  1  done  you  any  injury, 
sir  ? 

Lean.  Yes,  rascal !  that  you  have,  and  I’ll  make 
you  own  it,  too,  or  I’ll  swinge  it  out  of  your  al¬ 
ready  tanned  thick  hide.  [Beats  him. 

Sea.  The  devil’s  in’t !  Lord,  sir!  what  dye 
mean  ?  Nay,  good  Mr  Leander,  pray,  Mr  Lean¬ 
der;  'squire  Leander — As  I  hope  to  he  saved 
Oct.  Prithee  be  quiet :  for  shame  !  enough. 

[. Interposes . 
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Sea.  Well,  sir;  I  confess,  indeed,  that - 

Lean.  What  1  speak,  rogue  ? 

Sea.  About  two  months  ago,  you  may  remem¬ 
ber,  a  maid  servant  died  in  the  house - 

Lean.  What  of  all  that  ? 

Sea.  Nay,  sir,  if  I  confess  you  must  not  be  an¬ 
gry- 

Lean.  Well,  go  on; 

Sea.  ’Twas  said,  she  died  for  love  of  me,  sir : 
But  let  that  pass. 

Lean.  Death  !  you  trifling  buffoon. 

Sea.  About  a  week  after  her  death,  I  drest  up 
myself  like  her  ghost,  and  went  into  Madam  Lu¬ 
cia,  your  mistress’s  chamber,  where  she  lay  hall 
in,  half  out  of  bed,  with  her  woman  by  her,  read¬ 
ing  an  ungodly  play-book. 

Lean.  And  was  it  your  impudence  did  that  ?  _ 

Sea.  They  both  believed  it  was  a  ghost  to  this 
hour.  But  it  was  myself  played  the  goblin,  to 
frighten  her  from  the  scurvy  custom  of  lying 
awake  at  those  unseasonable  hours,  hearing  filthy 
plays,  when  she  had  never  said  her  prayers. 

Lean.  I  shall  remember  you  for  all  in  time 
and  place :  But  come  to  the  point,  and  tell  me 
what  thou  hast  said  to  my  father. 

Sea.  To  your  father  ?  I  have  not  so  much  as 
seen  him  since  his  return,  and  if  you  would  ask 
him,  he’ll  tell  you  so  himself. 

Lean.  Yes,  he  told  me  himself,  and  told  me 
all  that  thou  hast  said  to  him. 

Sea.  With  your  good  leave,  sir,  then,  he  lied  ; 

I  beg  your  purdon,  I  mean  he  was  mistaken. 

Enter  Sly. 

Sip.  Oh,  sir,  I  bring  you  the  most  unhappy 

news  ! 

Lean.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Sip.  Your  mistress,  sir,  is  yonder  arrested  in 
an  action  of  2001.  They  say  ’tis  a  debt  she  left 
unpaid  at  London,  in  the  haste  of  her  escape 
hither  to  Dover;  and,  if  you  don’t  raise  money 
within  these  two  hours  to  discharge  her,  she’ll  bo 
hurried  to  prison. 

Lean.  Within  these  two  hours  ? 

Sip.  Yes,  sir,  within  these  two  hours. 

Lean.  Ah,  my  poor  Scapin  !  I  want  thy  assis¬ 
tance.  [Scapin  walks  about  surlilp. 

Sea.  Ah,  my  poor  Scapin  !  Now,  I’m  your 
poor  Scapin ;  now  youv’e  need  of  me. 

Lean.  No  more  !  I  pardon  thee  all  that  thou 
hast  done,  and  worse,  if  thou  are  guilty  of  it. 

Sea.  No,  no;  never  pardon  me:  run  your 
sword  in  my  guts ;  you’ll  do^better  to  murder 
me. 

Lean.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  think  no  more  up¬ 
on  that ;  but  study  now  to  assist  me.  _ 

Oct.  You  must  do  something  for  him. 

Sea.  Yes,  to  have  my  bones  broken  for  my 
pains. 

Lean.  Would  you  leave  me,  Scapin,  in  this  se¬ 
vere  extremity  ? 
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Sea.  To  put  such  an  affront  upon  me  as  you 
did !  J 

Lean.  I  wronged  thee,  1  confess. 

Sea.  lo  use  me  like  a  scoundrel,  a  villain,  a 
rascal ,  to  threaten  to  run  your  sword  in  iny 
guts !  J 

Lean.  I  cry  thy  mercy  with  all  my  heart;  and 
if  thou  wilt  have  me  throw  myself  at  thy  feet. 
I’ll  do  it.  J 

.  Oct-  Faith,  Scapin,  you  must,  you  cannot  but 
yield. 

Sea.  Well,  then  :  But  do  you  mark  me,  sir?  an¬ 
other  time,  be  tter  words  and  gentler  blows. 

Lean.  Will  you  promise  to  mind  my  busi¬ 
ness  ? 

Sea.  As  I  see  convenient,  care  shall  be  taken. 
Lean.  But  the  time  you  know  is  short. 

Sea.  Pray,  sir,  don’t  be  so  troublesome  :  How 
much  money  is’t  you  want? 

Lean.  'I  wo  hundred  pounds. 

Sea.  And  you  ? 

Oct.  As  much. 

Sea.  [To  Leander.]  No  more  to  be  said;  it 
shall  be  done:  lor  you  the  contrivance  is  laid 
alieady ;  and  for  your  father,  though  he  be  cove¬ 
tous  to, the  last  degree,  yet,  thanks  be  to  Hea¬ 
ven,  he’s  but  a  shallow  person  ;  his  parts  are  not 
extraordinary:  Do  uot  take  it  ill,  sir;  for  you 
have  no  resemblance  of  him,  but  that  you  are 
Very  like  him.  Be  gone  !  I  see  Octavia’s  father 
coming  ;  I’ll  begin  with  him. 

[Exeunt  Octavian  and  Leander. 

Enter  Thrifty. 

Here  he  comes,  mumbling  and  chewnw  the  cud 
to  prove  himself  a  clean  beast. 

Thrifty.  Oh,  audacifflis  boy,  to  commit  so  in¬ 
solent  a  crime,  and  plunge  himself  in  such  a  mis¬ 
chief  ! 

Sea.  Sir,  your  humble  servant. 

Thrifty.  How  do  you,  Scapin  ? 

Sea.  W  hat,  you  are  ruminating  on  your  son’s 
rash  actions? 

Thrifty.  Have  I  not  reason  to  be  troubled  ? 

Sea.  The  life  of  man  is  full  of  troubles,  that’s 
the  truth  on’t:  But  your  philosopher  is  always 
prepared.  I  remember  an  excellent  proverb  of 
the  ancients,  very  fit  for  your  case. 

Thrifty.  What’s  that  ? 

Sea.  Pray,  mind  it;  ’twill  do  ve  a  world  of 
good. 

Thrifty.  What  is’t,  I  ask  you  ? 

Sea.  Why,  when  the  master  of  a  family  shall 
be  absent  any  considerable  time  from  his"  home 
or  mansion,  he  ought,  rationally,  gravely,  wisely, 
and  philosophically,  to  revolve  within  his  mind 
all  the  concurrent  circumstances,  that  may,  du¬ 
ring  the  interval,  conspire  to  the  conjunction  of 
those  misfortunes,  and  troublesome  accidents, 
that  may  intervene  upon  the  said  absence,  and 
the  interruption  of  his  econimal  inspection  into 
the  remissness,  negligences,  frailties,  and  huge 
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and  perilous  errors,  which  his  substitutes,  ser¬ 
vants,  or  trustees,  may  be  capable  of,  or  liable 
and  obnoxious  unto ;  which  mav  arise  from  the 
imperfection  and  corruptness  of  ingenerated  na¬ 
tures,  or  the  taint  and  contagion  of  corrupted 
education,  whereby  the  fountain-head  of  man’s 
disposition  becomes  muddy,  and  all  the  streams 
of  his  manners  and  conversation  run  consequent¬ 
ly  defiled  and  impure:  Ihese  things  premised, 
and  fore-considered,  arm  the  said  prudent  philo¬ 
sophical  Pater-Familias,  to  find  his  house  laid 
waste,  his  wife  murdered,  his  daughters  deflow¬ 
ered,  his  sons  hanged : 

‘  Cum  multis  aliis,  qua:  nunc  prescribes  lon- 
gum  est.’ 

And  to  thank  Heaven  'tis  no  worse,  too.  D’ye 
mark,  sir?  J 

Thrifty.  ’Sdcath  !  Is  all  this  a  proverb? 

Sea.  Ay,  and  the  best  proverb,  and  the  wisest, 

in  the  world.  Good  sir,  get  it  bv  heart : _ 

’Twill  do  you  the  greatest  good  imaginable;  and 
don't  trouble  yourself :  I’ll  repeat  jt  to  you  till 
you  have  gotten  it  by  heart. 

Thrifty.  No,  I  thank  you,  sir;  I’ll  have  none 
on’t. 

Sea.  Pray  do,  you’ll  like  it  better  next  time ; 
hear  it  once  more,  I  say - When  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  a - 

Thrifty.  Hold,  hold  ;  I  have  better  thoughts  of 
my  own  ;  I  am  going  to  my  lawyer;  I’ll  null  the 
marriage. 

Sea.  Going  to  law  !  Are  you  mad,  to  venture 
yourself  among  lawyers  ?  Do  you  not  see  every 
day  how  the  spunges  suck  poor  clients,  and,  with 
a  company  ol  foolish  nonsensical  terms,  and  kna¬ 
vish  tricks,  undo  the  nation?  No,  you  shall  take 
another  way. 

Thrifty.  You  have  reason,  if  there  were  anv 
other  way. 

Sea.  Come,  I  have  found  one.  The  truth  is,  I 
have  a  great  compassion  for  your  grief.  I  can¬ 
not,  when  I  see  tender  fathers  afflicted  for  their 
son’s  miscarriages,  but  have  bowels  for  them ;  I 
have  much  ado  to  refrain  weeping  for  vou. 

Thrifty.  Truly,  my  case  is  sad,  very  sad. 

Sea.  So  it  is.  Tears  will  burst  out  ;  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  your  person. 

.  .  [ Counterfeits  weeping. 

Thrifty.  Thank  you,  with  all  my  heart;  in 
troth  we  should  have  a  fellow-feeling. 

Sea.  Ay,  so  we  should  ;  I  assure  you  there  is 
not  a  person  in  the  world  whom  I  respect  more 
than  the  noble  Mr  Thrifty. 

Thrifty.  Thou  art  honest,  Scapin.  Ila’  done 
ha’  done.  . 

Sea.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

Thrifty.  But  what  is  your  way  ? 

Sea.  \Vhy,  in  brief,  I  have  been  with  the 
brother  of  her,  whom  your  wicked  son  has  mar¬ 
ried. 

Thrifty.  What  is  he? 
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Sea.  A  most  outrageous,  roaring  fellow,  with  a 
down  hanging  look,  contracted  brow,  with  a 
swelled  red  face,  enflamed  with  brandy ;  one 
that  frowns,  puffs,  and  looks  big  at  all  mankind ; 
roars  out  oaths,  and  bellows  out  curses  enough 
in  a  day  to  serve  a  garrison  a  week ;  bred  up  in 
blood  and  rapine;  used  to  slaughter  from  his 
youth  upwards  ;  one  that  makes  no  more  con¬ 
science  of  killing  a  man,  than  cracking  of  a 
louse  ;  he  has  killed  sixteen;  four  for  taking  the 
wall  of  him;  five  for  looking  too  big  upon  him. 
In  short,  he  is  the  most  dreadful  of  all  the  race 
of  bullies. 

Thrift}!.  Heaven  !  how  do  I  tremble  at  the  de¬ 
scription?  But  what’s  this  to  my  business  ? 

Sea.  Why,  he  (as  most  bullies  are)  is  in  want, 
and  I  have  brought  him,  by  threatening  him  with 
all  the  courses  of  law,  all  the  assistance  of  your 
friends,  and  your  great  purse,  (in  which  I  ven¬ 
tured  my  life  ten  times,  for  so  often  he  drew 
and  rnn  at  me)  yet,  I  say,  at  last  I  have  made 
him  hearken  to  a  composition,  and  to  null  the 
marriage  for  a  sum  of  money. 

Thrifty.  I'hanks,  dear  Scapin,  but  what  sum? 

Sea.  Faith,  he  was  damnably  unreasonable  at 
first;  and  gad,  I  told  him  so  very  roundly. 

Thrifty.  A  pox  on  him  !  what  did  he  ask  ? 

Sea.  Ask  !  Hang  himj!  why  he  asked  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds. 

Thrifty.  Ouns  and  heart,  five  hundred  pounds  ! 

five  hundred  devils  take  him - and  fry  and 

frickasee  the  dog  !  does  he  take  me  for  a  mad¬ 
man  ? 

Sea.  Why,  so  I  said?  and,  after  much  argu¬ 
ment,  I  brought  him  to  this  :  4  Damme,’  says  he, 
4  I  am  going  to  the  army,  and  I  must  have  two 
4  good  horses  for  myself,  for  fear  one  shonld  die  ; 
4  and  those  will  cost  at  least  three  score  guineas.’ 

Thrifty.  Hang  him,  rogue  !  why  should  he 
have  two  horses?  But  I  care  not  if  I  give  three¬ 
score  guineas  to  be  rid  of  this  affair. 

Sea.  Then,  says  he,  4  my  pistols,  saddle,  horse 
4  cloth,  and  all,  will  cost  twenty  more.’ 

1  hrifty.  Whv,  that’s  fourscore. 

Sea.  Well  reckoned  :  ’Faith,  this  arithmetic  is 
a  fine  art.  Then,  I  must  have  one  for  my  boy 
will  cost  twenty  more. 

Thrifty.  Oh,  the  devil  !  confounded  dog  !  let 
let  him  go  and  be  damned  !  I’ll  give  him  nothing. 

Sea.  Sir. 

Thrifty.  Not  a  sous,  damned  rascal  !  let  him 
turn  foot-soldier,  and  he  hanged  ! 

Sea.  He  has  a  man  besides  ;  would  you  have 
him  go  a-foot? 

Thrifty.  Av,  and  his  master,  too ;  I’ll  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Sea.  Well,  you  are  resolved  to  spend  twice  as 
much  at  Doctor’s-Commons,  you  are ;  you  will 
stand  out  for  such  a  sum  as  this,  do. 

Thrifty.  O,  damned,  unconscious  rascal  !  well, 
if  it  must  be  so,  let  him  have  the  other  twenty. 

Sea.  Twenty  !  why,  it  comes  to  forty. 


Thrifty.  No,  I’ll  have  nothing  to  do  in  it.  Oh, 
a  covetous  rogue  !  I  wonder  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  be  so  covetous. 

Sea.  Why,  this  is  nothing  to  the  charge  at 
Doctor’s  Commons  :  and  though  her  brother  has 
no  money,  she  has  an  uncle  able  to  defend  her. 

Thrifty.  O,  eternal  rogue  !  well,  I  must  do 
it  ;  the  devil’s  in  him,  I  think  ! 

Sea.  Then,  says  he,  ‘I  must  carry  into  France 
money  to  buy  .a  mule,  to  carry - 

Thrifty.  Let  him  go  to  the  devil  with  his 
mule;  I’ll  appeal  to  the  judges. 

Sea.  Nay,  good  sir,  think  a  little. 

Thrifty.  No,  I’ll  do  nothing. 

Sea.  Sir,  sir;  but  one  little  mule? 

Thrifty.  No,  not  so  much  as  an  ass ! 

Sea.  Consider. 

Thrifty.  I  will  not  consider;  I’ll  go  to  law. 

Sea.  I  am  sure  if  you  go  to  law,  you  do  not 
consider  the  appeals,  degrees  of  jurisdiction,  the 
intricate  proceedings,  the  knaveries,  the  craving 
of  so  many  ravenous  animals,  that  will  prey  upon 
you  !  villainous  harpies,  promoters,  tipstaves, 
and  the  like;  none  of  which  but  will  puff  away 
the  clearest  right  in  the  w'orld  for  a  bribe.  On 
the  other  side,  the  proctor  shall  side  with  your 
adversary,  and  sell  your  cause  for. ready  money : 
Your  advocate  shall  be  gained  the  same  way, 
and  shall  not  be  found  when  your  cause  is  to  be 
heard.  Law  is  a  torment  of  all  torments. 

Thrifty.  That’s  true:  Why,  what  does  the 
damned  rogue - reckon  for  his  mule  ? 

Sea.  Why,  for  horses,  furniture,  mule,  and  to 
pay  some  scores  that  are  due  to  his  landlady,  he 
demands,  and  will  have,  tw'o  hundred  pounds. 

Thrifty.  Come,  come,  let’s  go  to  law. 
[Thrifty  walks  up  and  dozen  in  a  great  heat.~\ 

Sea.  Do  but  reflect  upon - 

Thrifty.  I’ll  go  to  law'. 

Sea.  Do  not  plunge  yourself - - 

Thrifty.  To  law,  1  tell  you. 

Sea.'  Why,  there’s  for  procuration,  presentation, 
councils,  productions,  proctors,  attendance,  and 
scribbling  vast  volumes  of  interrogatories,  deposi¬ 
tions,  and  articles,  consultations  and  pleadings  ot 
doctors,  for  the  register,  substitute,  judgments, 
signings — Expedition  fees,  besides  the  vast  pre¬ 
sents  to  them  and  their  wives.  Hang’t !  the  fel¬ 
low  is  out  of  employment;  give  him  the  money, 
give  him  it,  I  say  ! 

Thrifty.  What,  two  hundred  pounds  ! 

Sea.  Ay,  ay;  why,  you’ll  gain  1501.  by  it,  I 
have  summed  it  up ;  I  say,  give  it  him,  i’faith 
do. 

Thrifty.  What,  two  hundred  pounds  ! 

Sea.  Ay ;  besides,  you  ne’er  think  how  they’ll 
rail  at  you  in  pleading,  tell  all  your  fornications, 
bastardings,  and  commutings,  in  their  courts. 

Thrifty.  I  defy  them;  let  them  tell  of  my  who¬ 
ring — ’tis  the  fashion  ! 

Sea.  Peace  !  here’s  the  brother. 

Thrifty.  O  Heaven  !  what  shall  I  do  ? 
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Enter  Shift,  disguised  like  a  Bully. 


Shift.  Damme  !  where’s  this  confounded  dog, 
tliis  father  of  Octavian  ?  Null  the  marriage  !  By 
nil  the  honour  of  my  ancestors,  I’ll  chine  the  vil 
lain  ! 

Thrifty.  Oh,  oh  ! 

[ Hides  himself  behind  Sc  apis. 

Sea.  He  cares  not,  sir  ;  he’ll  not  give  the  two 
hundred  pounds. 

Shift.  By  Heaven!  he  shall  be  worm’s  meat 
within  these  two  hours  ! 

Sat.  Sir,  he  has  courage ;  he  fears  you  not. 

_  Thrifty.  You  lie,  I  have  not  courage;  I  do  fear 
him  mortally  ! 

Shift.  lie,  he,  he  !  Ounds  he  !  would  all  his 
family  were  in  him,  I’d  cut  off  root  and  branch. 
Dishonour  my  sister  !  This  in  his  guts !  What 
fellow’s  that?  ha! 

Sea.  Not  he,  sir. 

Shift.  Nor  none  of  his  friends  ? 

Thrifty.  No,  sir ;  hang  him,  I  am  his  mortal 
enemy  ! 

Shift.  Art  thou  the  enemy  of  that  rascal  ? 

Thrifty.  Oh  !  ay,  hang  him - Oh  damned 

bull.Y.!  .  [Aside. 

Shift.  Give  me  thy  hand,  old  boy;  the  next  sun 
shall  not  see  the  impudent  rascal  alive. 

Sea.  lie’ll  muster  up  all  his  relations  against 
you. 


Thrifty.  Do  not  provoke  him,  Scapin. 

Shift.  Would  they  were  all  here — ha,  ha,  ha! 

[He  forms  every  way  with  his  sword. 
Here  I  had  one  through  the  lungs,  there  another 
into  the  heart :  Ila  !  there  another  into  the  guts  : 
Ah,  rogues  !  there  I  was  with  you — hah  !  hah  ! 

Sea.  Hold,  sir;  we  are  none  of  your  enemies. 

Shift.  No,  hut  I  will  find  the  villains  out  while 
my  blood  is  up  !  I  will  destroy  the  whole  family. 
I  la,  ha,  ha  !  [Exit  Shift. 

Thrifty.  Here,  Scapin,  I  have  two  hundred 
guineas  about  me,  take  them.  No  more  to  he 
*aid.  Let  me  never  see  his  face  again.  Take 
them,  I  say.  This  is  the  devil  ! 

Sea.  YV  ill  you  not  give  them  him  yourself? 

Thrifty.  No,  no  !  I  will  never  see  him  more  : 
I  shall  not  recover  this  these  three  months  !  See 
the  business  done.  I  trust  in  thee,  honest  Sea- 
pin — I  must  repose  somewhere — I  am  mightily 
out  of  order— A  plague  on  all  bullies,  I  say  !  ' 

,  [Exit  Thrifty. 

Sea.  So,  there’s  one  dispatched  ;  I  must  now 
iind  out  Gripe.  lie’s  here;  how  Heaven  brings 
them  into  my  nets,  one  after  another  ! 


Enter  Gripe. 

Oh  Heaven  !  unlocked  for  misfortune— poor  Mi- 
Gripe,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 

f  Walks  about  distractedly. 
Gripe.  What’s  that  he  says  of  me  ? 

^  Sea.  Is  there  nobody  can  tell  me  news  of  Mr 
Gripe  ? 


Gripe.  Who’s  there  ?  Scapin  ! 

Sea.  How  I  run  up  and  down  to  find  him  to  no 
purpose  !  Oh !  sir,  is  there  no  way  to  hear  of 
Mr  Gripe? 

Gripe.  Art  thou  blind  ?  I  have  been  just  under 
thy  nose  this  hour. 

Sea.  Sir - 

Gripe.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Sea.  Oh  !  Sir,  your  son — 

Gripe.  Ha,  my  son — 

Sea.  Is  fallen  into  the  strangest  misfortune  in 
the  world  ! 

Gripe.  What  is  it? 

Sea.  I  met  him  a  while  ago,  disordered  for 
something  you  had  said  to  him,  wherein  you  very 
idly  made  use  of  my  name,  and,  seeking  to  di¬ 
vert  his  melancholy,  we  went  to  walk  upon  the 
pier :  Amongst  other  things,  he  took  particular 
notice  of  a  new  caper  in  her  full  trim.  The  cap¬ 
tain  invited  us  on  board,  and  gave  us  the  hand¬ 
somest  collation  I  ever  met  with. 

Gripe.  Well,  and  where’s  the  disaster  of  all 
this  ? 

Sea.  While  we  were  eating,  he  put  to  sea;  and 
when  we  were  a  good  distance  from  the  shore, 
he  discovered  himself  to  be  an  English  renegado, 
that  was  entertained  in  the  Dutch  service,  and 
sent  me  off  in  his  long-boat  to  tell  you,  that  if 
you  don’t  forthwith  send  him  two  hundred 
pounds,  he’ll  carry  away  your  son  prisoner  :  nay, 
for  aught  I  know,  he’ll  carry  him  a  slave  to  Al¬ 
giers. 

Gripe.  How,  in  the  devil’s  name  ?  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds ! 

Sea.  Yes,  sir;  and  more  than  that,  he  has  al¬ 
lowed  me  but  an  hour’s  time ;  you  must  advise 
quickly  what  course  to  take,  to  save  an  only  son  ! 

Gripe.  What  a  devil  had  he  to  do  a  shipboard  ? 
—Hun  quickly,  Scapin,  and  tell  the  villain,  I’ll 
send  my  lord  chief  justice’s  warrant  after  him. 

Sea.  0  la  !  his  warrant  in  the  open  sea  !  d’ye 
think  pirates  are  fools? 

Gripe.  I’ tlf  devil’s  name,  what  business  had 
he  a  shipboard  ? 

Sea.  There  is  an  unlucky  fate,  that  often  hur¬ 
ries  men  to  mischief,  sir.. 

Gripe.  Scapin,  thou  must  now  act  the  part  of 
a  faithful  servant. 

Sea.  As  how,  sir  ! 

Gripe.  Thou  must  go  bid  the  pirate  send  me 
my  son,  and  stay  as  a  pledge  in  his  room,  till  I 
can  raise  the  money. 

Sea.  Alas,  sir !  think  you  the  captain  has  so 
little  wit  as  to  accept  of  such  a  poor  rascally  fel¬ 
low  as  I  am,  instead  of  your  son  ? 

Gripe.  What  the  devil  did  he  do  a  shipboard? 

Sea.  D’ye  remember,  sir,  that  you  have  but  an 
hour’s  time  ? 

Gripe.  Thou  sayest  he  demands - ■ 

Sea.  Two  hundred  pounds. 

Gripe.  Two  hundred  pounds  !  Has  the  fellow 
no  conscience  ? 
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Sea.  O  la !  the  conscience  of  a  pirate  !  why, 
very  few  lawful  captains  have  any. 

Gripe.  Has  he  not  reason  neither?  Does  he 
know  what  the  sum  two  hundred  pounds  is  ? 

Sea.  Yes,  sir;  tarpawlins  are  a  sort  of  people 
that  understand  money,  though  they  have  no 
great  acquaintance  with  sense.  But,  for  Hea¬ 
ven’s  sake,  dispatch ! 

Gripe.  Here,  take  the  key  of  my  counting- 
house. 
ca.  So  ! 

Gripe.  And  open  it. 

Sea.  Very  good  ! 

Gripe.  In  the  left-hand  window  lies  the  key  of 
my  garret ;  go,  take  all  the  clothes  that  are  in 
the  great  chest,  and  sell  them  to  the  brokers  to 
redeem  my  son. 

Sea.  Sir’  you’re  mad  !  I  shan’t  get  fifty  shil¬ 
lings  for  all  that’s  there,  and  you  know  chat  I  am 
straitened  for  time. 

Gripe.  What  a  devil  did  he  do  a  shipboard  ! 

Sea.  Let  shipboard  alone,  and  consider,  sir, 
your  sun.  But  Heaven’s  my  witness,  I  have 
done  for  him  as  much  as  was  possible ;  and  it 
he  be  not  redeemed,  he  may  thank  his  father’s 
kindness. 

Gripe.  Well,  sir,  I’ll  go  see  if  I  can  raise  the 
money — was  it  not  ninescore  pounds  you  spoke 
of? 

Sea.  No;  two  hundred  pounds. 

Gripe.  What,  two  hundred  pounds  Dutch,  ha? 

Sea.  No,  sir ;  I  mean  English  money ;  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  sterling. 

Gripe.  I’  th’  devil’s  name,  what  business  had 
he  a  shipboard?  Confounded  shipboard  ! 

Sea.  This  shipboard  sticks  in  his  stomach. 

Gripe.  Hold,  Scapin  !  I  remember  I  received 
the  very  sum  just  now  in  gold,  but  did  not  think 
I  should  have  parted  with  it  so  soon. 

[He  presents  Scapin  his  purse,  but  will  not 
let  it  go;  and  in  his  transportments, 
pulls  his  arm  to  and  fro,  whilst  Scapin 
reaches  at  it. 

Sea.  Ay,  sir. 

Gripe.  But  tell  the  captain  he  is  the  son  of  a 
whore  ! 

Sea.  Yes,  sir. 

Gripe.  A  dogbolt ! 

Sea.  I  shall,  sir. 

Gripe.  A  thief !  a  robber  !  and  that  he  forces 
me  to  pay  him  two  hundred  pounds  contrary  to 
all  law  or  equity  ! 

Sea.  Nay,  let  me  alone  with  him. 
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Gripe.  That  I  will  never  forgive  him,  dead  or 
alive. 

Sea.  very  good. 

Gripe.  And  that  if  ever  I  light  on  him,  I’ll 
murder  him  privately,  and  feed  dogs  with  him. 

[  He  puts  up  his  purse,  and  is  going  away. 

Sea.  Right,  sir. 

Gripe.  Now,  make  haste,  and  go  and  redeem 
my  son 

Sea.  Ay ;  but  d’ye  hear,  sir  ?  where’s  the  mo¬ 
ney  ? 

Gripe.  Did  I  not  give  it  thee  ? 

Sea.  Indeed,  sir,  you  made  me  believe  you 
would,  but  you  forgot,  and  put  it  in  your  pocket 
again. 

Gripe.  Ha — my  griefs  and  fears  for  my  son 
make  me  do  I  know  not  what ! 

Sea.  Av,  sir ;  I  see  it  does  indeed. 

Gripe,  What  a  devil  did  he  do  a  shipboard? 
damned  pirate  !  damned  renegade  !  all  the  devils 
in  hell  pursue  thee !  [Exit. 

Sea.  How  easily  a  miser  swallows  a  load,  and 
how  difficultly  he  disgorges  a  grain  !  But  I’ll  not 
leave  him  so;  he’s  like  to  pay  in  other  coin,  for 
telling  tales  of  me  to  hi*  son. 

Enter  Octavian  and  Leander. 

Well,  sir,  I  have  succeeded  in  your  business; 
there’s  two  hundred  pounds,  which  I  have  squeez¬ 
ed  out  of  your  father. 

Oct.  Triumphant  Scapin  ! 

Sea.  But  for  you  I  can  do  nothing. 

[To  Leander. 

Lean.  Then  may  I  go  hang  myself.  Friends 
both,  adieu  ! 

Sea.  D’ye  hear,  d’ye  hear  ?  the  devil  has  no 
such  necessity  for  you  yet,  that  you  need  ride 
post.  With  much  ado  I’ve  got  your  business 
done,  too. 

Lean.  Is’t  possible  ? 

Sea.  But  on  condition  that  you  permit  me  to 
revenge  myself  on  your  father,  tor  the  trick  he 
has  served  me. 

Lean.  With  all  my  heart ;  at  thy  own  discre¬ 
tion,  good  honest  Scapin. 

Sea.  Hold  your  hand;  there’s  two  hundred 
pounds. 

Lean.  My  thanks  are  too  many  to  pay  now : 
Farewell,  dear  son  of  Mercury,  and  be  prosper¬ 
ous. 

Sea.  Gramercy,  Pupil.  Hence  we  gather. 

Give  son  the  money,  hang  up  tather. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I. 

Enter  Lucia  and  Clara. 

Luc.  Was  ever  such  a  trick  played,  for  us 
to  run  away  f’roin  our  governesses,  where  our 
careful  fathers  had  placed  us,  to  follow  a  couple 
of  young  gentleman,  only  because  they  said  they 
loved  us?  I  think  ’twas  a  very  noble  enterprize  ! 
I  am  afraid  the  good  fortune  we  shall  get  by  it, 
will  very  hardly  recompense  the  reputation  we 
have  lost  by  it. 

C/a.  Our  greatest  satisfaction  is,  that  they  are 
men  of  fashion  and  credit;  and,  for  my  part,  I  long 
ago  resolved  not  to  marry  any  other,  nor  such  an 
one  neither,  till  I  had  a  perfect  confirmation  of 
his  love ;  and  'twas  an  assurance  of  Octavian’s 
that  brought  me  hither. 

Luc.  I  must  confess,  I  had  no  less  a  sense  of 
the  faith  and  honour  of  Leander. 

C/a.  But  seems  it  not  wonderful,  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  our  fortune  should  be  so  nearly 
allied,  and  ourself  so  much  strangers?  Besides, 
if  I  mistake  not,  I  see  something  in  Leander,  so 
much  resembling  a  brother  of  mine  of  the 
same  name,  that,  did  not  the  time  since  I  saw  him 
make  me  fearful,  I  should  be  often  apt  to  call 
him  so. 

Luc.  I  have  a  brother  too,  whose  name’s 
Octavian,  bred  in  Italy,  and  just  as  my  father 
took  his  voyage,  returned  home ;  not  knowing 
where  to  find  me,  I  believe  is  the  reason  I 
have  not  seen  him  yet.  But  if  I  deceive  not 
myself,  there  is  something  in  your  Octaviaq 
that  extremely  refreshes  my  memory  of  him. 

C/a.  I  wish  we  might  be  so  happy  as  we 
are  inclined  to  hope  ;  but  there’s  a  strange 
blind  side  in  our  natures,  which  always  makes 
us  apt  to  believe,  what  we  most  earnestly  de¬ 
sire. 

Luc.  The  worst,  at  last,  is  but  to  be  forsaken 
by  our  fathers:  And,  for  my  part,  I  had  rather 
lose  an  old  father  than  a  young  lover,  when  I 
may  with  reputation  keep  him,  and  secure  my-  , 
self  against  the  imposition  of  fatherly  authority. 

C/a.  How  unsufferable  is  it  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  arms  of  a  nauseous  blockhead,  that  has  no 
other  sense  than  to  eat  and  drink,  when  ’tis  pro¬ 
vided  for  him,  rise  in  the  morning,  and  go  to  bed 
at  night,  and  with  much  ado 'be  persuaded  to 
keep  himself  clean  ! 

Luc.  A  thing  of  mere  flesh  and  blood,  and 
that  of  the  worst  sort  too,  with  a  squinting  meagre 
hang-dog  countenance,  that  looks  as  if  he  always 
wanted  physic  for  the  worms. 

Cla.  Yet  such  their  silly  parents  are  generally 
most  indulgent  to  ;  like  apes,  never  so  well 
pleased  as  when  they  are  fondling  with  their  ugly 
issue. 

Luc.  Twenty  to  one,  but  to  some  such  char¬ 


ming  creatures  our  careful  fathers  had  designed 
us ! 

C/a.  Parents  think  they  do  their  daughters 
the  greatest  kindness  in  the  world,  when  they 
get  them  fools  for  their  husbands  ;  and  yet  are 
very  apt  to  take  it  ill,  if  they  make  the  right  use 
of  them. 

Jmc.  I’d  no  more  be  bound  to  spend  my  days 
in  marriage  to  a  fool,  because  I  might  rule  him, 
than  1  would  always  ride  an  ass,  because  the 
creature  was  gentle. 

Cla.  See,  here’s  Scapin,  as  full  of  designs 
and  affairs,  as  a  callow  statesman  at  a  treaty  of 
peace. 

Enter  Scapin. 

Sea.  Ladies  ! 

Cla.  Oh,  monsieur  Scapin  !  What’s  the  reason 
you  have  been  such  a  stranger  of  late  ? 

Sea.  Faith,  ladies,  business,  business  has  taken 
up  my  time ;  and  truly  I  love  an  active  life,  love 
my  business  extremely. 

Luc.  Methinks  though,  this  should  be  a  diffi¬ 
cult  place  for  a  man  of  your  excellencies  to  find 
employment  in. 

Sea.  Why  faith,  madam,  I’m  never  shy  to  my 
friends :  My  business  is,  in  short,  like  that  of  all 
other  men  of  business,  diligently  contriving  how 
to  play  the  knave,  and  cheat  to  get  an  honest 
livelihood. 

Cla.  Certainly  men  of  wit  and  parts  need 
never  be  driven  to  indirect  courses. 

Sea.  Oh,  madam  !  wit  and  honesty,  like  oil 
and  vinegar,  with  much  ado  mingle  together, 
give  a  relish  to  a  good  fortune,  and  pass  well 
enough  for  sauce,  but  are  very  thin  fare  of  them¬ 
selves.  No,  give  me  your  knave,  your  thorough- 
paced  knave ;  hang  his  wit,  so  he  be  but  rogue 
enough. 

Luc.  You’re  growm  very  much  out  of  humour 
with  wit,  Scapin  ;  I  hope  yours  has  done  you  no 
prejudice  of  late  ? 

Sea.  No,  madam  ;  your  men  of  wit  are  good 
for  nothing,  dull,  lazy,  restive  snails;  ’tis  vour 
undertaking,  impudent,  pushing  fool,  that  com¬ 
mands  his  fortune. 

Cla.  You  are  very  open  and  plain  in  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  whatever  you  are  in  others. 

Sea.  Dame  Fortune,  like  most  others  of  the 
female  sex  (I  speak  all  this  with  respect  to  your 
ladyship),  is  generally  most  indulgent  to  the 
nimble  mettled  blockheads;  men  of  wit  are  not 
for  her  turn,  ever  too  thoughtful  when  they 
should  be  active :  Why,  who  believes  any  man 
of  wit  to  have  so  much  as  courage?  No,  ladies, 
if  ye’ve  any  friends  that  hope  to  raise  themselves, 
advise  them  to  he  as  much  fools  as  thev  can,  and 
they’ll  never  want  patrons:  And  for  honesty,  if 
your  ladyship  think  fit  to  retire  a  little  further. 
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you  shall  see  me  perform  upon  a  gentleman 
that’s  coming  this  way. 

Cla.  Prithee,  Lucia,  let  us  retreat  a  little,  and 
take  this  opportunity  of  some  divertisement,  which 
has  been  very  scarce  here  hitherto. 

Enter  Shift,  with  a  Sack. 

Sea.  Oh,  Shift ! 

Shif.  Speak  not  too  loud;  my  master’s  coming. 

Sea.  I’m  glad  on’t,  I  shall  teach  him  to  betray 
the  secrets  of  his  friend.  If  any  man  puts  a 
trick  upon  me  without  return,  may  I  lose  this 
nose ! 

Shift.  I  wonder  at  thy  valour ;  thou  art  con¬ 
tinually  venturing  that  body  of  thine,  to  the  in¬ 
dignity  of  bruises,  and  indecent  bastinadoes. 

Sea.  Difficulties  in  adventures  make  them  plea¬ 
sant  when  accomplished. 

Shift.  But  your  adventures,  how  comical  soever 
in  the  beginning,  are  sure  to  be  tragical  in  the 
end. 

Sea.  ’Tis  no  matter  ;  I  hate  your  pusillanimous 
spirit :  revenge  and  lechery  are  never  so  plea¬ 
sant  as  when  you  venture  hard  for  them ;  be¬ 
gone  !  Here  comes  my  man.  [fExit  Shift. 

Enter  Gripe. 

Oh,  sir,  sir,  shift  for  yourself!  quickly  sir!  quick¬ 
ly  sir  !  for  Heaven’s  sake  ! 

Gripe.  What’s  the  matter,  man  ? 

Sea.  Heaven  !  is  this  a  time  to  ask  questions  ? 
Will  you  be  murdered  instantly  r  I  am  afraid  you 
will  be  killed  within  these  two  minutes  ! 

Gripe.  Mercy  on  me  !  killed  !  for  what? 

Sea.  They  are  every  where  looking  out  for  you. 

Gripe.  Who  ?  Who  ? 

Sea.  The  brother  of  her  whom  your  son  has 
married ;  he’s  a  captain  of  a  privateer,  who  has 
all  sorts  of  rogues,  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  Irish, 
French,  under  his  command,  and  all  lying  in  wait 
now,  or  searching  for  you  to  kill  you,  because  you 
would  null  the  marriage :  They  run  up  and  down, 
crying,  Where  is  the  rogue  Gripe?  Where  is  the 
dog?  Where  is  the  slave  Gripe?  They  watch 
for  you  so  narrowly,  that  there’s  no  getting  home 
to  your  house. 

Gripe.  Oh,  Scapin  !  what  shall  I  do?  What 
will  become  of  me? 

Sea.  Nay,  Heaven  knows;  but,  if  you  come 
within  their  reach,  they  will  He  Wit  you ;  they  will 
tear  you  in  pieces  !  Hark  ! 

Gripe.  O  Lord  ! 

Sea.  Hum  !  ’tis  none,  of  them. 

Gripe.  Canst  thou  find  no  way  for  my  escape, 
dear  Scapin  ? 

Sea.  I  think  I  have  found  one. 

Gripe.  Good  Scapin,  show  thyself  a  man,  now. 

Sea.  I  shall  venture  being  most  immoderately 
beaten. 

Gripe.  Dear  Scapin,  do :  I  will  reward  thee 
bounteously  :  I’ll  give  thee  this  suit,  when  I  have 
worn  it  eight  or  nine  months  longer. 


Sea.  Listen  !  who  are  these  ? 

Gripe.  God  forgive  me !  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us ! 

Sea.  No,  there’s  nobody  :  Look,  if  you’ll  save 
your  life,  go  into  this  sack  presently. 

Gripe.  Oh  !  who’s  there  ? 

Sea.  Nobody:  Get  into  the  sack,  and  stir  not, 
whatever  happens  :  I’ll  carry  you  as  a  bundle  of 
goods,  through  all  your  enemies,  to  the  major’s 
house  of  the  castle. 

Gripe.  An  admirable  invention!  Oh,  Lord! 
quick.  | 'Gets  into  the  sack. 

Sea.  Yes,  ’tis  an  excellent  invention,  if  you 
knew  all.  Keep  in  your  head.  Oh,  here’s  a  rogue 
coming  to  look  for  you  ! 

Scapin  counterfeits  a  Welshman. 

Do  you  hear ,  I  pray  you  ?  where  is  Leander  s 
father ,  look  you  ? 

In  his  own  voice. 


How  should  I  know?  What  would  you  have 
with  him? - Lie  close.  \ rlsif/c  to  Gripe. 

Have  'with  him  !  look  you ,  hur  has  no  creat 
ous'ness,  but  her  would  have  satisfactions  and  re- 
oarations,  look  you,  for  credit  and  honours;  by 
St  Tavy,  he  shall  not  put  the  injuries  and  af¬ 
fronts  upon  my  captains,  look  you  now,  sir. 

He  affront  the  captain  !  He  meddles  with  no 
man. 

You  lye,  sir,  look  you,  and  hur  will  give  you 
beatings  and  chastisements  for  your  contradic¬ 
tions,  when  hur  Welse  ploods  up,  look  you,  and 
hur  will  cudgel  your  pack  and  your  noutles  for 
it  ;  take  you  that,  pray  now. 

[Beats  the  sack. 
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where  he  is,  not  I. 

Hur  will  teach  saucy  jacks  how  they  provoke 
hur  Welse  ploods  and  hur  collars  :  and  for  the 
old  rogue,  hur  will  have  his  guts  and  his  plood, 
look  you,  sir,  or  hur  will  never  wear  leek  upon  St 
Tavy’s  day  more,  look  you. 

Oh  !  He  has  mawled  me  !  A  damned  Welsh 
rascal ^ 

Gripe.  You  !  The  blows  fell  upon  my  shoul¬ 
ders.  Oh !  ■ 

Sea.  ’Twas  only  the  end  of  the  stick  fell  on 
you ;  the  main  substantial  part  of  the  cudgel 
lighted  on  me. 

Gripe.  Why  did  you  not  stand  further  off? 

Sea.  Peace— Here’s  another  rogue. 


In  a  Lancashire  dialect. 

Yaw  fellee  w'i  iK  sack  there,  done  yaw  know 
whear  ihl  awd  rascal  Griap  is  ? 

Not  I ;  but  he  is  no  rascal. 

Yaw  leen ,  yaw  douge  ;  yaw  know  weel  enugh 
whear  he  is,  an  yawden  tell ,  and  that  he  is  a  fow 
rascot  as  any  in  aw  the  town;  Is  tell  a  that 

by’r  lady.  . 

Not  I,  sir ;  I  know  neither,  not  1. 
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By  th’mess,  an  ay  tack  thee  in  hont,  ay's  rad¬ 
dle  the  hones  on  thee ;  ay's  keeble  thee  to  some 
tune. 

Me,  sir?  I  don’t  understand  you. 

Why,  thaw’rt  his  mon,  thaw  hobble ;  I’ll  snite 
th '  nues  o’  thee. 

Hold,  hold,  sir  !  what  would  you  have  with 
him  ? 

Why,  I  mun  knock  him  down  with  my  kibbo, 
the  first  bawt  to  the  grawnt,  and  then  1  mun 
beat  him  to  pap,  by  th’  mess,  and  after  ay  mun 
cut  off  the  lugs  and  nues  on ’em,  and  ay  wot,  he’ll 
be  a  pretty  sic atley  f elite,  bawt  lugs  and,  naes. 

Why,  truly,  sir,  1  know  not  where  lie  is;  but  he 
went  down  that  lane. 

This  lone,  sayn  ye?  Ays  find,  him,  by’r  lady, 
an  he  be  above  grawnt. 

So,  he’s  pone ;  a  damned  Lancashire  rascal  ! 

Gripe.  Oh,  good  Scapin  !  go  on  quickly. 

[Gripe  pops  in  his  head. 

Scap.  Hold ;  here’s  another. 

In  an  Irish  tone. 

Boest  thou  hear,  Sackman  ?  I  prithee  whare 
is  that  damned  dog,  Gripe  ? 

Why,  what’s  that  to  your  What  know  I  ? 

What's  that  to  me,  joy  ?  By  my  shoul,  joy,  1 
will  lay  a  great  blow  upon  thy  pate,  and  the  de¬ 
vil  take  me,  but  I  will  make  thee  know  whare  he 
is  indeed,  or  I’ll  beat  upon  thee  till  thou  dost 
know,  by  my  salvation  indeed. 

I'll  not  be  beaten 

Now,  the  devil  take  me,  I  swear  by  him  that 
made  me,  if  thou  dost  not  tell  whare  is  Gripe, 
but  I  will  beat  thy  father’s  child  very  much  in¬ 
deed  ! 

What  would  you  have  me  do?  I  cannot  tell 
where  he  is.  But  what  would  vou  have  with 
him  ? 

What  would  I  have  with  him  ?  By  my  shoul, 
if  I  do  see  him,  I  will  make  murder  upon  him  for 
my  captain’s  sake. 

Murder  him  ?  He’ll  not  be  murdered. 

If  I  do  lay  my  eyes  upon  him,  Gael  I  will  put 
my  sword  into  his  bowels,  the  devil  take  me  in¬ 
deed.  What  hast  thou  in  that  sack,  joy  ?  By 
my  salvation,  I  will  look  into  it  ! 

But  you  shall  not.  What  have  you  to  do  with 
it  ? 

.  By  my  soul,  joy,  I  will  put  my  rapier  into  it  ! 

Gripe.  Oh  !  Oh  ! 

What,  it  does  grunt,  by  my  salvation,  the  devil 
take  me,  1  will  see  it  indeed. 

You  shall  not  see  my  sack ;  I’ll  defend  it  with 
my  life. 

Then  I  will  make  beat  upon  thy  body ;  take 
that,  joy,  and  that,  and  that,  upon  my  soul,  and 
so  I  do  take  my  leave,  joy. 

[Beats  him  in  the  sack. 

A  plague  on  him,  he’s  gone ;  he’s  almost  kil¬ 
led  me. 


Gripe.  I  can  hold  no  longer ;  the  blows  all  fell 
upon  my  shoulders  ! 

Sea.  You  can’t  tell  me;  they  fell  on  mine  :  oh 
my  shoulders ! 

Gripe.  Yours?  Oh  my  shoulders  ! 

Sea.  Peace  !  they’re  coming. 

In  a  hoarse  seaman’s  voice. 

Where  is  the  dog  ?  I’ll  lay  him  on  fore  and 
aft ,  swinge  him  with .  a  cat-o’ -nine-tail,  keel-haul , 
and  then  hang  him  at  the  main-yard. 

In  broken  Trench  English. 

If  dere  be  no  more  men  in  England,  I  vill  kill 
him ;  1  vill  put  my  rapier  in  his  body.  I  vill 
give  him  two  tree  pushe  in  de  gutte. 

Here  Scapin  acts  a  number  of  them  together. 

We  must  go  this  way — o’  the  right  hand  ?  no, 
to  th’  left  hand — lie  close — search  every  where — 
by  my  salvation,  I  unit  kilt  the  damned  dog — and 
we  do  catch  'em,  we’ll  tear  ’em  in  pieces,  and  I 
do  hear  he  went  thick  way — no,  straight  for¬ 
ward.  Hold,  here  is  his  man  ;  where  is  your 
master — Damn  me,  where  ?  In  hell  ?  Speak — 
Hold,  not  so  furiously — and  you  don’t  tell  us 
where  he  is,  we’ll  murder  thee - 

Do  what  you  will,  gentlemen,  I  know  not. 

Bay  him  on  thick  ;  thwack  him  soundly. 

Hold,  hold  ;  do  what  you  will,  I  will  ne’er  be¬ 
tray  my  master. 

E nock  ’en  down  ;  beat  ’en  soundly ;  to  ’ en ,  at 
’ en ,  at  'en,  at - ■ — 

[As  he  is  going  to  strike,  Gripe  peeps  out , 
and  Scapin  takes  to  his  heels. 

Gripe.  Oh,  dog,  traitor,  villain  !  Is  this  your 
plot?  Would  you  have  murdered  me,  rogue? 
Unheard  of  impudence  ! 

Enter  Thr,ifty. 

Oh,  brother  Thrifty  !  You  come  to  see  me  loaden 
with  disgrace  ;  the  villain  Scapin  has,  as  I  am 
sensible  now,  cheated  me  of  2001.  This  beating 
brings  all  into  my  memory. 

Thrifty.  The  impudent  varlet  has  gulled  me 
of  the  same  sum. 

Gripe.  Nor  was  he  content  to  take  my  money, 
but  lias  abused  me  at  that  barbarous  rate,  that  I 
ain  ashamed  to  tell  it ;  but  he  shall  pay  for  it  se¬ 
verely. 

Thrifty.  But  this  is  not  all,  brother;  one  mis¬ 
fortune  is  the  forerunner  of  another :  Just  now  I 
have  received  letters  from  London,  that  both  our 
daughters  have  run  away  from  their  governesses, 
with  two  wild  debauched  young  fellows,  that  they 
fell  in  love  with. 

Enter  Lucia  and  Clat.a. 

Luc.  Was  ever  so  malicious  impudence  seen? 
Ha  !  Surely,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  should  be  my 
father. 
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Cla.  And  the  other  mine,  whom  Scapin  has 
used  thus. 

Luc.  Bless  us  !  Returned,  and  we  not  know 
of  it? 

Cla.  What  will  they  say  to  find  us  here  ? 

Luc.  My  dearest  father,  welcome  to  England. 
Thrifty.  My  daughter  Luce  ? 

Jmc.  The  same,  sir. 

Gripe.  My  Clara  here,  too  ? 

Cla.  Yes,  sir;  and  happy  to  see  your  safe  ar¬ 
rival. 

Thrifty.  What  strange  destiny  has  directed 
this  happiness  to  us  ? 

Enter  Octavian. 

Gripe.  Hey-day ! 

Thrifty.  Oh,  so  !  I  have  a  wife  for  you. 

Oct'.  Good  father,  all  your  propositions  are 
vain ;  I  must  needs  be  free,  and  tell  you  I  am 
engaged. 

Thrifty.  Look  you  now  :  is  not  this  very  fine  ? 
Now  I  have  a  mind  to  be  merry,  and  to  be 
friends  with  you,  you’ll  not  let  me  now,  will 
you  ?  I  tell  you,  Mr  Gripe’s  daughter,  here — 

Oct.  I’ll  never  marry  Mr  Gripe’s  daughter,  sir, 
as  long  as  I  live  :  No,  yonder’s  she  that  I  must 
love,  and  can  never  entertain  the  thoughts  of  any 
other. 

Cla.  Yes,  Octavian,  1  have  at  last  met  with 
my  father,  and  all  our  fears  and  troubles  are  at 
an  end. 

Thrifty.  Lo  ye  now,  you  would  be  wiser  than 
the  father  that  begot  you,  would  you  ?  Did  not  I 
always  say  you  should  marry  Mr  Gripe  s  daugh¬ 
ter  ?  But  you  do  not  know  your  sister  Luce. 

Oct.  Unlooked  for  blessing  !  Why,  she’s  my 
friend  Leander’s  wife  ? 

Thrifty.  How  ?  Leander’s  wife  ! 

Gripe.  What !  My  son  Leander? 

Oct.  Yes,  sir;  your  son  Leander. 

Gripe.  Indeed!  Well,  brother  Thrifty,  ’tis 
true  the  boy  was  always  a  good-natured  boy. — 
Well,  now  I  am  so  overjoyed,  that  I  could  laugh 
till  I  shook  my  shoulders,  but  that  I  dare  not, 
they  are  so  sore.  But  look,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Leander. 

Lean.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  find  my  mar¬ 
riage  is  discovered ;  nor  would  I,  indeed,  have 
longer  concealed  it ;  this  is  my  wife,  I  must  own 
her. 

Gripe.  Brother  Thrifty,  did  you  ever  see  the 
like ?  did  you  ever  see  the  like  ?  ha  ! 

Thrifty.  Own  her,  quotha  !  Why,  kiss  her,  kiss 
her,  man  ;  odsbodikins,  when  1  was  a  young  fel¬ 
low,  and  was  first  married,  I  did  nothing  else  for 
three  months.  O  my  conscience,  I  got  my  boy 
Odi,  there,  the  first  night,  before  the  curtains 
were  quite  drawn  ! 

Gripe.  Well,  ’tis  his  father’s  nown  child.  Just 
so,  brother,  was  it  with  me  upon  my  wedding- 
day  ;  i  could  not  look  upon  my  dear  without 


blushing ;  but  when  we  were  a-bed,  Lord  ha’ 
mercy  upon  us  ! — but  I’ll  no  more. 

Lean.  Is,  then,  my  father  reconciled  to  me  ? 

Gripe.  Reconciled  to  thee  !  Why,  I  love  thee 
at  my  heart,  man,  at  my  heart ;  why,  ’tis  my  bro¬ 
ther  Thrifty’s  daughter,  Mrs  Lucy,  whom  I  al- 
ways  designed  for  thy  wife ;  and  that’s  thy  sister 
Clara,  married  to  Mr  Oeta,  there. 

Lean.  Octavian,  are  we  then  brothers  ?  There 
is  nothing  that  I  could  have  rather  wished,  after 
com  pleating  of  my  happiness  with  my  charming 
Lucia. 

Thrifty.  Come,  sir,  hang  up  your  compliments 
in  the  hall  at  home  ;  they  are  old,  and  out  of  fa¬ 
shion.  Shift,  go  to  the  inn,  and  bespeak  a  sup¬ 
per  may  cost  more  money  than  I  have  got  to 
pay  for  it,  for  I  am  resolved  to  run  in  debt  to¬ 
night. 

Shift.  I  shall  obey  your  commands,  sir. 

Thrifty.  Then,  d’ye  hear,  send  out  and  mus¬ 
ter  up  all  the  fiddlers,  blind  or  not  blind,  drunk 
or  sober,  in  the  town  ;  let  not  so  much  as  the 
roaster  of  tunes,  with  his  cracked  cymbal  in  a 
case,  escape  you. 

Gripe.  Well,  what  would  I  give  now  for  the 
fellow  that  sings  the  song  at  my  lord  mayor’s 
feast :  I  myself  would  make  an  epithalamium  by 
wav  of  sonnet,  and  he  should  set  a  tune  to  it  j 
it  was  the  prettiest  he  had  last  time. 

Enter  Sly. 

Sly.  Oh,  gentlemen,  here  is  the  strangest  acci¬ 
dent  fallen  out ! 

Thrifty.  What’s  the  matter? 

Sly.  Poor  Scapin ! 

Gripe.  Ha  !  Rogue,  let  him  be  hanged  !  I’ll 
hang  him  myself. 

Sly.  Oh,  sir,  that  trouble  you  may  spare ;  for, 
passing  by  a  place  where  they  were  building,  a 
great  stone  fell  upon  his  head,  and  broke  his  skull 
so,  you  may  see  his  brains. 

Thrifty.  Where  is  he  ? 

Sly.  Yonder  he  comes. 

Enter  Scapin  between  tzoo,  his  head  wrapt  up  in 
linen,  as  if  he  had  been  wounded. 

Sea.  Oh  me  !  Oh  me  !  Gentlemen,  you  see 
me,  you  see  me  in  a  sad  condition,  cut  off  like  a 
flower  in  the  prime  of  my  years;  but  yet  I  could 
not  die,  without  the  pardon  of  those  I  have  wrong¬ 
ed  ;  yes,  gentlemen,  I  beseech  you  to  forgive  me 
all  the  injuries  that  I  have  done  ;  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  I  beg  of  you,  Mr  Thrify,  and  my  good  mas¬ 
ter,  Mr  Gripe. 

Thrifty.  For  my  part,  I  pardon  thee  freely ; 
go,  and  die  in  peace. 

Sea.  But  ’tis  you,  sir,  I  have  most  offended, 
by  the  inhuman  bastinadoes  which — — 

Gripe.  Prithee,  speak  no  more  of  it ;  1  forgive 
thee,  too. 

Sea.  ’Twas  a  most  wicked  insolence  in  me,  that 
I  should,  with  vile  crabtree,  cudgel - 
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Gripe.  Pish  !  no  more ;  I  say  I  am  satisfied. 

Sea.  And  now  so  near  my  death,  ’tis  an  inex¬ 
pressible  grief  that  I  should  dare  to  lift  my  hand 
against - 

Gripe.  Hold  thy  peace,  or  die  quickly ;  I  tell 

thee  I  have  forgot  all- - 

.  &ca-  Alas  !  How  good  a  man  you  are  !  But, 
sir,  dye  pardon  me  freely,  and  from  the  bottom 
of  your  heart,  those  merciless  drubs  that - 

Gripe.  Prithee,  speak  no  more  of  it;  I  for¬ 
give  thee  freely ;  here’s  my  hand  upon’t. 

.  Sea.  Oh,  sir,  how  much  your  goodness  re¬ 
vives  me ! 

.  [Pulls  off  his  cap. 

Gripe.  How’s  that!  Friend,  take  notice,  I 
pardon  thee ;  but  ’tis  upon  condition,  that  you 
are  sure  to  die. 


DRAMA.  [Otway. 

Sea.  Oh  me  !  I  begin  to  faint  again. 

Thrifty.  Come,  fie,  brother  !  never  let  revenge 
employ  your  thoughts  now ;  forgive  him,  forgive 
him  without  any  condition. 

Gripe.  A  deuce  on’t,  brother  !  as  I  hope  to  be 
saved,  he  beat  me  basely  and  scurvily,  never  stir 
he  did  :  but,  since  you  will  have  it  so,  I  do  for¬ 
give  him. 

Thrifty.  Now,  then,  let’s  to  supper,  and  in  our 
mirth  drown  and  forget  all  troubles. 

Sea.  Ay,  and  let  them  carry  me  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  table  ; 

Where,  in  my  chair  of  state,  I’ll  sit  at  ease. 

And  eat  and  drink,  that  I  may  die  in  peace. 

[A  dance.] 

[ Exeunt  omnes. 
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Scene — Normandy,  in  France. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Erastus  and  his  man,  wifft  Lisetta,  Ma¬ 
ri  am  ne’s  maid. 

Lis.  Once  more  I  tell  ye,  sir,  if  you  have  any 
consideration  in  the  world  for  her,  you  must  be 
gone  this  minute. 

Era.  My  dear  Lisetta,  let  me  but  speak  to 
her ;  let  me  but  see  her  only  ! 

Lis.  You  may  do  what  you  will ;  hut  not  here, 
whilst  you  are  in  our  house.  I  do  believe  she  s 
as  impatient  to  see  you,  as  you  can  be  to  see  her ; 
but - 

Era.  But  why  won’t  you  give  us  that  satisfac¬ 
tion,  then  ? 

Lis.  Because  I  know  the  consequence;  for, 


when  you  once  get  together,  the  devil  himself  is 
not  able  to  part  ye ;  you  will  stay  so  long  till  you 
are  surprised,  and  what  will  become  of  us,  then? 

Ser.  Why,  then  we  shall  be  thrown  out  at  the 
window,  I  suppose  ? 

Lis.  No  ;  but  I  shall  be  turned  out  of  doors. 

Era.  How  unfortunate  am  I !  these  doors  are 
open  to  all  the  world,  and  only  shut  to  me. 

Lis.  Because  you  come  for  a  wife,  and  at  our 
house  we  do  not  care  for  people  that  come  for 
wives. 

Ser.  What  would  you  have  us  come  for,  child  ? 

Lis.  Any  thing  but  wives;  because  they  cannot 
be  put  off  without  portions. 

’  Ser.  Portions  !  No,  no ;  never  talk  of  portions; 
my  master  nor  I  don’t  want  portions;  and,  if 
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he’d  follow  my  advice,  a  regiment  of  fathers 
should  not  guard  her. 

Lis.  What  say  you  ? 

Ser.  Why,  if  you’ll  contrive  that  my  master 
may  run  away  with  your  mistress,  I  don’t  much 
care,  faith,  if  I  run  away  with  you. 

Lis.  Don’t  you  so,  rogue’s  face  ?  But  I  hope  to 
be  better  provided  for. 

Era.  Hold  your  tongues.  But  where  is  Mari- 
amne’s  brother?  lie  is  my  bosom  friend,  and 
would  be  willing  to  serve  me. 

Lis.  I  told  you  before,  that  he  has  been  abroad 
a  hunting,  and  we  have  not  seen  him  these  three 
days;  he  seldom  lives  at  home,  to  avoid  bis  fa¬ 
ther’s  ill  humour;  so  that  it  is  not  your  mistress 

only  that  our  old  covetous  cuff  teizes - there’s 

no  body  in  the  family  but  feels  the  effects  of  his 
ill  humour - by  his  good  will  he  would  not  suf¬ 

fer  a  creature  to  come  within  his  doors,  or  eat  at 
his  table - and,  if  there  be  but  a  rabbit  extra¬ 

ordinary  for  dinner,  he  thinks  himself  ruined  for 
ever. 

Era.  Then,  I  find  you  pass  your  time  vastly 
comfortably  in  this  family  ! 

Lis.  Not  so  bad  as  you  imagine,  neither,  per¬ 
haps  ;  for,  thank  Heaven,  we  have  a  mistress 
that’s  as  bountiful  as  he  is  stingy,  one  that  will 
let  him  say  what  he  will,  and  yet  does  what  she 
will.  But  hark  !  here’s  some  body  coming :  it  is 
certainly  he. 

Era.  Can’t  you  hide  us  somewhere  ? 

Lis.  Here,  here,  get  you  in  here  as  fast  as  you 
can. 

Ser.  Thrust  me  in,  too. 

[Puts  them  into  the  closet. 

Enter  Mariamne. 

Lis.  O  !  is  it  you  ? 

Mar.  So,  Lisetta,  where  have  you  been  ?  I’ve 
been  looking  for  ye  all  over  the  house  :  Who  are 
those  people  in  the  garden  with  my  mother-in- 
law  ?  I  believe  my  father  won’t  be  very  well 
pleased  to  see  them  there. 

Lis.  And  here’s  somebody  else  not  far  off,  that, 
I  believe,  your  father  won’t  be  very  well  pleased 
with,  neither.  Come,  sir,  sir !  [Calls. 

[Erastus,  and  his  Servant,  come  out. 

Mar.  O  Heavens  !  [Cries  out. 

Lis.  Come,  lovers,  I  can  allow  you  but  a  short 
bout  on’t  this  time ;  you  must  do  your  work  with 

a  jirk - one  whisper,  two  sighs,  and  a  kiss ; 

make  haste,  I  say,  and  I’ll  stand  centry  for  ye  in 
the  mean  time.  [Exit  Lis. 

Mar.  Do  you  know  what  you  expose  me  to, 
Erastus?  What  do  you  mean  ! 

Era.  To  die,  madam  !  since  you  receive  me 
with  so  little  pleasure. 

Mar.  Consider  what  would  become  of  me,  if 
my  father  should  see  you  here. 

Era.  What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Mar.  Expect  widi  patience  some  happy  turn 
*>f  affairs;  my  mother-in-law  is  kind  and  indul¬ 
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gent  to  a  miracle;  and  her  favour,  if  well  ma¬ 
naged,  may  turn  to  our  advantage ;  and,  could  I 
prevail  upon  myself  to  declare  my  passion  to  her, 
I  don’t  doubt  but  she’d  join  in  our  interest. 

Era.  Well,  since  we’ve  nothing  to  fear  from 
her,  and  your  brother,  you  know,  is  my  intimate 
friend ;  you  may,  therefore,  conceal  me  some¬ 
where  about  the  house  for  a  few  days.  I’ll  creep 
into  any  hole. 

Ser.  Ay ;  but  who  must  have  the  care  of  bring¬ 
ing  us  victuals  ?  [Aside. 

Era.  Thrust  us  into  the  cellar,  or  up  into  the 
garret :  I  don’t  care  where  it  is,  so  that  it  be  but 
under  the  same  roof  with  you. 

Ser.  But  1  don’t  say  so,  for  that  jade  Lisetta 
will  have  the  feeding  of  us,  and  I  know  what 

kind  of  diet  she  keeps - 1  believe  we  shan’t  be 

like  the  fox  in  the  fable;  our  bellies  won’t  be  so 
full  but  we  shall  be  able  to  creep  out  at  the  same 
hole  we  got  in  at. 

Era.  Must  I  then  be  gone  ?  Must  I  return  to 
Paris  ? 

Enter  Lisetta. 

Lis.  Yes;  that  you  must,  and  immediately, 
too,  for  here’s  my  master  coming  in  upon  ye. 

Era.  What  shall  I  do  ! 

Lis.  Begone  this  minute. 

Mar.  Stay  in  the  village  ’till  you  hear  from  me  ; 
none  of  our  family  know  that  you  are  in  it. 

Era.  Shall  I  see  you  sometimes? 

Mar.  I  have  not  time  to  answer  you  now. 

Lis.  Make  haste,  I  say  ;  are  you  bewitched  ? 

Era.  Will  you  write  to  me? 

Mar.  I  will  if  I  can. 

Lis.  Begone,  I  say ;  is  the  devil  in  you  ? 

[Thrusting  Erastus  and  his  servant  out. 
Come  this  way,  your  father’s  just  stepping  in 
upon  us.  '  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Mr  Barnard  beating  Colin. 

Mr  Barn.  Rogue  !  rascal  !  did  not  I  com¬ 
mand  you  ?  Did  not  I  give  you  my  orders,  sirrah  ? 

Col.  Why,  you  gave  me  orders  to  let  no  body 
in  ?  and  madam,  her  gives  me  orders  to  let  every 

body  in - .why,  the  devil  himself  can’t  please 

you  boath,  I  think. 

Mr  Barn.  But,  sirrah,  you  must  obey  my  or¬ 
ders,  not  hers. 

Col.  Why,  the  gentlefolks  asked  for  her;  they 
did  not  ask  for  you — —what  do  you  make  such 
a  noise  about? 

Mr  Barn.  For  that  reason,  sirrah,  you  should 
not  have  let  them  in. 

Col.  Hold,  sir;  I'd  rather  see  you  angry  than 
her,  that’s  true  ;  for  when  you’re  angry,  you  have 
only  the  devil  in  ye,  but  when  madam’s  in  a  pas¬ 
sion,  she  has  the  devil  and  his  dam  both. 

Mr  Bant.  You  must  mind  what  I  say  to  you, 
sirrah,  and  obey  my  orders. 

Col.  Ay,  ay,  measter;  but  let’s  not  quarrel 
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with  one  another — you’re  always  in  such  a  plaguy 
humour. 

Mr  Barn.  What  are  these  people  that  are  just 
come  ? 

Col.  Nay,  that  know  not  I ;  but  as  fine  volk 
they  are  as  ever  eye  beheld,  Heaven  bless  them  ! 
Mr  Barn.  Did  you  hear  their  names  ? 

Col.  Noa,  noa;  but  in  a  coach  they  keam  all 
besmeared  with  gould,  with  six  breave  horses, 
the  like  on  them  ne’er  did  I  set  eyes  on — ’twould 
do  a  man’s  heart  good  to  look  on  sike  fine  beast, 
ineaster. 

Mr  Barn.  How  many  persons  are  there  ? 

Col.  Vour;  two  as  fine  men  as  ever  woman 
bore,  and  two  as  dainty  deames  as  a  man  would 
desire  to  lay  his  lips  to. 

Mr  Barn.  And  all  this  crew  sets  up  at  my 
house  ? 

Col.  Noa,  noa,  measter  ;  the  coachman  is  gone 
into  the  village  to  set  up  his  coach  at  some  inn, 
for  I  told  him  our  coach-house  was  full  of  vag- 
gots ;  but  he’ll  bring  back  the  six  horses,  for  I 
told  him  we  had  a  rear  good  steable. 

Mr  Barn.  Did  you  so,  rascal  ?  Did  you  so  ? 

[ Beats  him. 

Col.  Doant,  doant,  sir ;  it  would  do  you  good 
to  see  sike  cattle,  i’faith ;  they  look  as  if  they  had 
ne’er  kept  Lent. 

Mr  Barn.  Then  they  shall  learn  religion  at 
my  house — Sirrah,  do  you  take  care  they  sup 
without  oats  to-night — What  will  become  of  me? 
Since  I  bought  this  damned  country-house,  I 
spend  more  in  a  summer  than  would  maintain  me 
seven  years. 

Col.  Why,  if  you  do  spend  money,  han’t  you 
good  things  for  it?  Come  they  not  to  see  you  the 
whole  country  raund?  Mind  how  you’re  beloved, 
measter. 

Mr  Barn.  Pox  take  such  love  ! — Iiow  now, 
what  do  you  want? 

Enter  Lisetta. 

Lis.  Sir,  there’s  some  company  in  the  garden 
with  my  mistress,  who  desire  to  see  you. 

Mr  Barn.  The  devil  take  them  !  What  busi¬ 
ness  have  they  here?  But  who  are  they? 

Lis.  Why,  sir,  there’s  the  fat  abbot  that  al¬ 
ways  sits  so  long  at  dinner,  and  drinks  his  two 
bottles  by  way  of  whet. 

Mr  Burn.  I  wish  his  church  was  in  his  belly, 
that  his  guts  might  be  half  full  before  he  came — ■ 
And  who  else  ? 

Lis.  Then  there’s  the  young  marquis,  that  won 
all  my  lady’s  money  at  cards. 

Mr  Barn.  Pox  take  him  too  ! 

Lis.  Then  there’s  the  merry  lady  that’s  always 
in  a  good  humour. 

Mr  Barn.  Very  well. 

Lis.  Then  there’s  she  that  threw  down  all  my 
lady's  china  t’other  day,  and  laughed  at  it  for  a 
jest. 

Mr  Barn.  Which  I  paid  above  fifty  pounds 
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for,  m  earnest — Very  well ;  and,  pray,  how  did 
madam  receive  all  this  fine  company?  With  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  a  courtsy  down  to  the 
ground,  ha  ? 

Lis.  No,  indeed,  sir;  she  was  very  angry  with 
them. 

Mr  Barn.  How  !  Angry  with  them,  say  you? 

Lis.  Yes,  indeed,  sir ;  for  she  expected  they 
would  have  staid  here  a  fortnight,  but  it  seems 
things  happen  so  unluckily,  that  they  can’t  stay 
here  above  ten  days. 

Mr  Barn.  Ten  days !  how  !  what !  four  per¬ 
sons  with  a  coach  and  six,  and  a  kennel  of  hun¬ 
gry  hounds  m  liveries,  to  live  upon  me  ten  days  ! 

[Exit  Lisetta. 

Enter  a  Soldier. 

So  !  what  do  you  want  ? 

Sol.  Sir,  I  come  from  your  nephew,  captain 
Hungry. 

Air  Barn.  Well,  what  does  he  want? 

Sol.  He  gives  his  service  to  you,  sir,  and  sends 
you  word  that  he’ll  come  and  dine  with  you  to¬ 
morrow. 

Mr  Barn.  Dine  with  me  !  No,  no,  friend  ; 
tell  him  I  don’t  dine  at  all,  to-morrow;  it  is  my 
fast  day ;  my  wife  died  on’t. 

Sol.  And  he  has  sent  you  here  a  pheasant  and 
a  couple  of  partridges. 

Mr  Barn.  How’s  that  ?  a  pheasant  and  par¬ 
tridges,  say  you  ?  Let’s  see  ;  very  fine  birds,  tru¬ 
ly  :  let  me  consider — to-morrow  is  not  my  fast 
day;  I  mistook  ;  tell  my  nephew  he  shall  be  wel¬ 
come — And,  d’ye  hear? — [To  Colin] — Do  'you 
take  these  fowl  and  hang  them  up  in  a  cool  place 
— and  take  this  soldier  in,  and  make  him  drink — 
make  him  drink,  d’ye  see — a  cup — ay,  a  cup  of 
small  beer — d’ye  hear  ? 

Col.  Yes,  sir;  come  along;  our  small  beer  is 
reare  good. 

Sol.  But,  sir,  he  bade  me  tell  you,  that  he’ll 
bring  two  or  three  of  his  brother  officers  along 
with  him. 

Mr  Barn.  How’s  that  !  Officers  with  him  !— 
Here,  come  back — take  the  fowls  again  :  I  don’t 
dine  to-morrow,  and  so  tell  him — [Gives  him  the 
basket .] — Go,  go  ! 

[Thrusts  him  out. 

Sol.  Sir,  sir,  that  won’t  hinder  them  from  co¬ 
ming  ;  for  they  retired  a  little  distance  off  the 
camp,  and  because  your  house  is  near  them,  sir, 
they  resolve  to  come. 

Mr  Barn.  Go  ;  begone,  sirrah  ! — [Thrusts 
him  outl\ — There’s  a  rogue,  now,  that  sends  me 
three  lean  carrion  birds,  and  brings  half  a  dozet^ 
varlets  to  eat  them  ! 

Enter  Mr  Griffard. 

Grif.  Brother,  what  is  the  meaning  of  these 
doings  ?  If  you  don’t  order  your  affairs  better, 
you’ll  have  your  fowls  taken  out  of  your  very 
yard,  and  carried  away  before  your  face. 

C- 
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Air  Barn.  Can  I  help  it,  brother  ?  But  what’s 
the  matter  now  ? 

Gnf  There’s  a  parcel  of  fellows  have  been 
hunting  about  your  grounds  all  this  morning, 
broke  down  your  hedges,  and  are  now  coming 
into  your  house — Don’t  you  hear  them  ? 

Mr  Barn.  No,  no,  I  don’t  hear  them  :  who  arc 
they  ? 

Grif.  Three  or  four  rake-hclly  officers,  with 
your  nephew  at  the  head  of  them. 

Mr  Barn.  O  the  rogue  !  lie  might  well  send 
.me  fowls — but  is  it  not  a  vexatious  thing,  that  1 
must  stand  still  and  see  myself  plundered  at  this 
rate,  and  have  a  carrion  of  a  wife  who  thinks  1 
ought  to  thank  all  these  rogues  that  come  to  de¬ 
vour  me  !  But  can’t  you  advise  me  what’s  to  be 
done  in  this  case  ? 

Grif.  I  wish  I  could ;  for  it  goes  to  mv  heart 
to  see  you  thus  treated  by  a  crew  of  vermin,  who 
think  they  do  you  a  great  deal  of  honour  in  ruin¬ 
ing  of  you. 

Mr  Barn.  Can  there  be  no  way  found  to  re¬ 
dress  this  ? 

Grif.  If  I  were  you,  I’d  leave  this  house  quite, 
and  go  to  town. 

Mr  Barn.  What,  and  leave  my  wife  behind 
me  ?  Ay,  that  would  be  mending  the  matter,  in¬ 
deed  ! 

Grif.  Why  don’t  you  sell  it,  then  ? 

Mr  Barn.  Because  nobody  will  buy  it  ;  it  has 
got  as  bad  a  name  as  if  the  plague  were  in’t ;  it 
has  been  sold  over  and  over;  and  every  family 
that  has  lived  in  it  has  been  ruined. 

Grif.  Then  send  away  all  your  beds  and  fur¬ 
niture,  except  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
your  own  family;  you’ll  save  something  by  that, 
for  then  your  guests  can’t  stay  with  you  all  night, 
however. 

Mr  Barn.  I’ve  tried  that  already,  and  it  sig¬ 
nified  nothing - For  they  all  got  drunk,  and 

lay  in  the  barn,  and  next  morning  laughed  it  off 
for  a  frolic. 

Grif.  Then  there  is  but  one  remedy  left  that 
I  can  think  of 

Mr  Barn.  What’s  that  ? 

Grif  You  must  e’en  do  what’s  done  when  a 
town’s  on  fire  ;  blow  up  your  house,  that  the  mis¬ 
chief  may  run  no  farther — But  who  is  this  gen¬ 
tleman  ? 

Mr  Barn.  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life  before  ; 
but,  for  all  that,  I’ll  hold  fifty  pound  lie  comes  to 
dine  with  me. 

Enter  the  Marquis. 

Mar.  My  dear  Mr  Barnard,  I’m  your  most 
humble  servant  ! 

Mr  Barn.  1  don’t  doubt  if,  sir. 

Mar.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Mr  Bar¬ 
nard  ?  You  look  as  coldly  upon  me  as  if  I  were 
a  stranger. 

Mr  Barn.  Why  truly,  sir,  I’m  very  apt  to  do 
go  by  persons  I  never  saw  in  my  life  before. 


[Vanbrugh. 

Mar.  You  must  know,  Mr  Barnard,  I’m  come 
on  purpose  to  drink  a  bottle  with  you. 

Mr  Barn.  That  may  be,  sir ;  but  it  happens 
that  at  this  time  I  am  not  at  all  dry. 

Alar.  I  left  the  ladies  at  cards  waiting  for 
supper;  for  my  part  l  never  play;  so  I  came  to 
see  my  dear  Mr  Barnard  !  and,  I’ll  assure  you,  I 
undertook  this  journey  only  to  have  the  honour 
of  your  acquaintance. 

Mr  Barn.  You  might  have  spared  yourself 
that  trouble,  sir. 

Mar.  Don’t  you  know',  Mr  Barnard,  that  this 
house  of  yours  is  a  little  Paradise? 

Mr  Burn.  Then  rot  me  if  it  be,  sir  ! 

Mur.  lor  my  part,  I  think  a  pretty  retreat  in 
the  country  is  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  in 
life — I  suppose  you  never  want  good  company, 
Mr  Barnard  ? 

Mr  Barn.  No,  sir,  I  never  want  company  ;  for 
you  must  know  I  love  very  much  to  be  alone. 

Mar.  Good  wine  you  must  keep,  above  all 
things — without  good  wine  and  good  cheer,  I 
would  not  give  a  fig  for  the  country. 

Mr  Barn.  Really,  sir,  my  wine  is  the  worst 
you  ever  drank  in  your  life,  and  you’ll  find  my 
cheer  but  very  indifferent. 

Mar.  No  matter,  no  matter,  Mr  Barnard.  I’ve 
heard  much  of  your  hospitality  ;  there’s  a  plentif  ul 
table  in  your  looks — and  your  wife  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  women  in  the  w'orld. 

Mr  Barn.  Rot  me  if  she  be,  sir  ! 

Enter  Colin. 

Col.  Sir,  sir  !  yonder’s  the  baron  de  Messey 
has  lost  his  hawk  in  our  garden ;  he  says  it  is 
perched  upon  one  of  the  trees ;  may  we  let  him 
have’n  again,  sir  ? 

Mr  Barn.  Go  tell  him,  that - 

Col.  Nay,  you  may  tell  him  yourself,  for  here 
he  comes. 

Enter  the  Baron  de  Messy. 

Sir,  I’m  your  most  humble  servant,  and  ask  you 
a  thousand  pardons,  that  I  should  live  so  long  in 
your  neighbourhood,  and  come  upon  such  an  oc¬ 
casion  as  this,  to  pay  you  my  first  respects. 

Mr  Barn.  It  is  very  well,  sir;  but,  I  think 
people  may  be  very  good  neighbours,  without  vi¬ 
siting  one  another. 

Baron.  Pray,  how  do  you  like  our  country  ? 

Mr  Barn.  Not  at  all  ;  I’m  quite  tired  on’t. 

Mar.  is  it  not  the  Baron?  [ylstffe.]  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  he. 

Baron.  IIow  !  my  dear  marquis  !  let  me  em¬ 
brace  you. 

Mar.  My  dear  baron,  let  me  kiss  you  ! 

[They  run,  and  embrace. 

Baron.  We  have  not  seen  one  another  since 
we  were  school-fellows,  before  ! 

Alar.  The  happiest  rencontre  ! 

Grif.  'These  gentlemen  seem  to  be  very  well 
acquainted. 
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^  Mr  Earn.  Yes;  but  I  know  neither  one  nor 
t’other  of  them. 

Mar.  Baron,  let  me  present  to  you  one  of  the 
best-natured  men  in  the  world  !  Mr  Barnard  here, 

the  flower  of  hospitality  ! - 1  congratulate  you 

upon  having  so  good  a  neighbour. 

Mr  Barn.  Sir  ! 

Baron.  It  is  an  advantage  I  am  proud  of. 

Mr  Barn.  Sir  ! 

Mar.  Come,  gentlemen,  you  must  be  very  in¬ 
timate.  Let  me  have  the  honour  of  bringing  you 
better  acquainted. 

Mr  Barn.  Sir  ! 

Baron.  Dear  marquis,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  fa¬ 
vour,  if  you’ll  do  me  that  honour. 

Mr  Barn.  Sir  ! 

Mar.  With  all  my  heart — Come,  baron,  now 
you  are  here,  we  can  make  up  the  most  agree¬ 
able  company  in  the  world - -Faith  !  you  shall 

stay  and  pass  a  few  days  with  us. 

Mr  Barn.  Methinks,  now,  this  son  of  a  whore 
does  the  honours  of  my  house  to  a  miracle  ! 

Baron.  T  don’t  know  what  to  say,  but  I  should 
be  very  glad  you’d  excuse  me. 

Mar.  Faith,  I  can’t ! 

Baron.  Dear  marquis  ! 

Mar.  Egad,  I  won’t ! 

Baron.  Well,  since  it  must  be  so - But  here 

comes  the  lady  of  the  family. 

Enter  Mrs  Barnard. 

Mar.  Madam,  let  me  present  you  to  the  flower 
of  France. 

Baron.  Madam,  I  shall  think  myself  the  hap¬ 
piest  person  in  the  world  in  your  ladyship’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  ;  and  the  little  estate  I  have  in  this 
country,  I  esteem  more  than  all  the  rest,  because 
it  lies  so  near  your  ladyship. 

Mr  Barn.  Sir,  your-  most  humble  servant. 

Mar.  Madam,  the  baron  de  Messy  is  the  best 
humoured  man  in  the  world.  I’ve  prevailed  with 
him  to  give  us  his  company  a  few  days. 

Mrs  Barn.  I’m  sure  you  could  not  oblige  Mr 
Barnard  or  me  more. 

Mr  Barn.  That’s  a  damned  lie,  I’m  sure  ! 

[Aside. 

Baron.  I’m  sorry,  madam,  I  can’t  accept  of  the 
honour — for  it  falls  out  so  unluckily,  that  I’ve 
some  ladies  at  my  house,  that  I  can’t  possibly 
leave. 

Mar.  No  matter,  no  matter,  baron;  you  have 
ladies  at  your  house,  we  have  ladies  at  our  house 

—let’s  join  companies - Come,  let’s  send  for 

them  immediately — the  more  the  merrier. 

Mr  Barn.  An  admirable  expedient,  truly  ! 
Baron.  Well,  since  it  must  be  so,  I’ll  go  for 
them  myself. 

Mar.  Make  haste,  dear  baron;  for  we  shall 
be  impatient  for  your  return. 

Baron.  Madam,  your  most  humble  servant — 
But  I  won’t  take  my  leave  of  you — I  shall  be 
back  again  immediately. - Monsieur  Barnard, 
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I  m  your  most  humble  servant :  Since  you  will 
have  it  so,  I’ll  return  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr  Barn.  I  have  it  so  !  ’Sbud,  sir  !  you  may 
stay  as  long  as  ye  please  :  I’m  in  no  haste  for  ye. 

[Exeunt  Baron  and  Marquis. 
Madam,  you  are  the  cause  that  I  am  not  mas¬ 
ter  of  ray  own  house. 

Mrs  Barn.  W  ill  you  never  learn  to  be  reason¬ 
able,  husband? 

The  Marquis  returns. 

Mar.  The  baron  is  the  best  humoured  man  in 
the  world;  only  a  little  too  ceremonious,  that’s  all 
— I  love  to  be  free  and  generous — Since  I  came 
to  Paris,  I’ve  reformed  half  the  court. 

Mrs  Barn.  You  are  of  ihe  most  agreeable  hu¬ 
mour  in  the  world,  marquis. 

Alar.  Always  merry - But  what  have  you 

done  with  the  ladies? 

Airs  Barn.  I  left  them  at  cards. 

Mar.  Well,  I’ll  wait  upon  them — hut,  madam, 
let  me  desire  you  not  to  put  yourself  to  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  expence  upon  our  accounts - You 

must  consider  we  have  more  than  one  day  to  liv& 
together. 

Mrs  Barn.  You  are  pleased  to  bd  merry,  mar¬ 
quis. 

Mar.  Treat  11s  without  ceremony;  good  wine 
and  poultry  you  have  of  your  own;  wild  fowl 

and  fish  are  brought  to  your  door. - You  need 

not  send  abroad  for  any  thing  but  a  piece  of  but¬ 
cher’s  meat,  or  so - Let  us  have  110  extraordi¬ 
narily,  [Exit. 

Air  Barn.  If  I  had  the  feeding  of  you,  a  thun¬ 
der-bolt  should  be  your  supper  ! 

Airs  Barn.  Husband,  will  you  never  change 
your  humour  ?  If  you  go  on  at  this  rate,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  live  with  ye. 

Mr  Barn.  Very  true ;  for,  in  a  little  time,  I 
shall  have  nothing  to  live  upon  ! 

Mrs  Barn.  Do  you  know  what  a  ridiculous  fi¬ 
gure  you  make? 

Mr  Barn.  You’ll  make  a  great  deal  worse, 
when  you  han’t  money  enough  to  pay  for  the 
washing  of  your  shifts. 

Mrs  Barn.  It  seems  you  married  me  only  to 
dishonour  me;  IIow  horrible  is  this  ! 

Mr  Barn.  I  tell  ye,  you’ll  ruin  me  !  Do  you 
know  how  much  money  you  spend  in  a  year  ? 

Mrs  Barn.  Not  I,  truly;  I  don’t  understand 
arithmetic. 

Mr  Barn.  Arithmetic  !  O  lud,  O  lud  !  Is  it  so 
hard  to  comprehend,  that  he,  who  receives  but 
sixpence,  and  spends  a  shilling,  must  be  ruined 
in  the  end  ? 

Mrs  Barn.  I  never  troubled  my  head  with  ac¬ 
counts,  nor  never  will :  But  if  ye  did  but  know 

what  ridiculous  things  the  world  says  of  ye - 

Air  Barn.  Rot  the  world  !— ’Twill  say  worse 
of  rue  when  I’m  in  a  jail  ! 

Airs  Barn.  A  very  Christian-like  saying,  truly! 

Air  Barn.  Don’t  tell  me  of  Christian — Ads- 
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bud  !  I’ll  turn  Jew ;  and  no  body  shall  eat  at  my 
table  that  is  not  circumcised. 

Enter  Lisetta. 

Lis.  Madam,  there’s  the  duchess  of  Twang- 
dillo  just  fell  down  near  our  door  ;  her  coach  was 
overturned. 

Mrs  Barn.  I  hope  her  grace  has  received  no 
hurt  ? 


[Vanbeugii. 

Lis.  No,  madam ;  but  her  coach  is  broke. 

Mr  Barn.  Then,  there’s  a  smith  in  town  may 

mend  it.  , 

Lis.  They  say,  ’twill  require  two  or  three  days 

to  fit  it  up  again.  .  ,  „  , 

Mrs  Barn.  I’m  glad  on’t,  with  all  my  heart ; 
for  then  I  shall  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  her  grace  s 

good  company. - i’ll  wait  upon  her. 

Mr  Barn.  Very  fine  doings  this  ! 

[Exeunt  severally. 
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ACT 

SCENE  I. 

Enter  Mr  Barnard. 

Mr  Barn.  Heaven  be  now  my  comfort,  for 
my  house  is  hell!  [Sfaris.]  Who’s  there?  what 
do  you  want?  who  are  you ? 

Enter  Servant,  with  a  portmanteau. 

Scr.  Sir,  here’s  your  cousin  Janno,  and  cousin 
Mawkin,  come  from  Paris. 

Mr  Barn.  What  a  plague  do  they  want? 

Enter  Janno,  leading  in  Mawkin. 

Jan.  Come,  sister,  come  along - O,  here’s 

cousin  Barnard  ! - Cousin  Barnard,  your  sei- 

vant — Here’s  my  sister  Mawkin,  and  I,  are  come 
to  see  you. 

Maw.  Ay,  cousin,  here’s  brother  Janno  and  I 
are  come  from  Paris  to  see  you  :  Pray,  how  does 
cousin  Mariamne  do? 

Jan.  My  sister  and  I  wau’nt  well  at  Paris;  so 
my  father  sent  us  here  for  two  or  three  w  eeks  to 
take  a  little  country  air. 

Mr  Bain.  You  could  not  come  to  a  worse 
place  ;  for  this  is  the  worst  air  in  the  w  hole  coun- 
ty. 

Maw.  Nay;  I’m  sure  my  father  says  it  is  the 
best. 

Mr  Barn.  You  father’s  a  fool !  I  tell  ye,  ’tis 
the  worst. 

Jan.  Nay,  cousin,  I  fancy  your  mistaken, 
now;  for  I  begin  to  find  my  stomach  come  to 
me  already ;  in  a  fortnight’s  time,  you  shall  see 
how  I’ll  lay  about  me. 

Mr  Barn.  I  don’t  at  all  doubt  it. 

Marc.  Father  would  have  sent  sister  Flip,  and 
little  brother  Humphrey  ;  but  the  calash  would 
not  hold  us  all :  and  so  they  don’t  come  till  to¬ 
morrow  with  mother. 

Jan.  Come,  sister,  let’s  put  up  our  things  in 
our  chamber;  and,  after  you  have  washed  my 
face,  and  put  me  tin  a  clean  neckcloth,  we’ll  go 
in,  and  see  how  our  cousins  do. 

Maw.  Ay,  come  along ;  we’ll  go  and  see  cou¬ 
sin  Mariamne. 

Jan.  Cousin,  we  shan’t  give  you  much  trouble; 
one  bed  will  serve  us;  for  sister  Mawkin  and  1 
always  lie  together. 


II. 

Maw.  But,  cousin,  mother  prays  you,  that 
you’d  order  a  little  cock-broth  for  brother  Janno 
and  I,  to  be  got  ready  as  soon  as  may  be.  ^ 

Jan.  Ay,  a-propos,  cousin  Barnard,  that  s  true  , 
rny  mother  desires,  that  we  may  have  some  cock- 
broth,  to  drink  two  or  three  times  a-day  between 
meals,  for  my  sister  and  I  are  sick  tolks. 

Maw.  And  some  younj;  chickens,  too,  the  doc- 
tor  said,  would  bring  us  to  our  stomachs  very 
soon. 

Jan.  You  fib,  now,  sister;  it  waunt  young 
chickens,  so  it  wau’nt — it  was  plump  partridges, 
sure,  the  doctor  said  so.  , 

Maw.  Ay,  so  it  was,  brother.' - Come,  lets 

go  in,  and  see  our  cousins. 

Jan.  Ay,  come  along,  sister— Cousin  Barnard, 
don’t  forget  the  cock-broth. 

r Exeunt  Janno  and  Mawkin. 
Mr  Barn.  What  the  devil  does  all  this  mean 

- Mother,  and  sister  Flip,  and  little  brother 

Humphrey,  and  chickens,  and  partridges,  mid 
cock-broth,  and  fire  from  hell  to  dress  them  rftt  . 

Enter  Colin. 

Col.  I)  measter,  O  mcaster!— You’ll  not  chide 
to-dav,  as  you  are  usen  to  do;  no  marry,  will  you 
not :  See,  now,  what  it  is  to  be  wiser  than  one  s 
measter. 

Mr  Barn.  What  would  this  fool  haver 
C0l.  Why,  thanks,  and  money  to-boot,  an  folk 
were  grateful. 

Mr  Barn.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Col-  Why,  the  matter  is,  if  you  have  good  store 
of  company  in  your  house,  you  have  good  store 
of  meat  to  put  in  their  bellies. 

Mr  Barn.  How  so?  how  so? 

Col.  Why,  a  large  and  stately  stag,  with  a  pair 
of  horns  on  his  head,  Heaven  bless  you !  your 
worship  might  be  seen  to  wear  them— comes  to¬ 
wards  our  geat,  a  puffing  and  blawing  like  a  cow 

in  bard  labour - Now,  says  1  to  myself,  says  I, 

if  my  measter  refuse  to  let  this  fine  youth  come 

in — -why,  then  he’s  a  fool,  d’ye  see - So  I  opens 

him  the  gcat,  pulls  off  my  hat  with  both  my  bonds, 
and  said,  you’re  welcome,  kind  sir,  to  oui  house. 
Air  Barn.  Well,  well ! 

Col.  Well,  well?  ay,  and  so  it  is  well,  as  you 
shall  straight  way  find— So  in  he  trots,  and  makes 
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directly  towards  our  tarn,  and  goes  bounce, 
bounce,  against  the  door,  as  boldly  as  if  he  had 

been  measter  on’t - he  turns’  en  about,  and 

thawcks’n  down  in  the  straw  ;  as  who  w'ould  say, 

here  will  I  lay  me  till  to-morrow  morning - 

But  he  had  no  fool  to  deal  with ;  for  to  the  kit¬ 
chen  goes  I,  and  takes  me  down  a  musket,  and, 
with  a  breace  of  balls,  I  hits’ll  such  a  slap  in  the 
feaee,  that  he  ne’er  spoke  a  w'ord  more  to  me. — 
Have  I  done  well  or  no,  measter? 

Mr  Barn.  Yes,  you  have  done  very  well  for 
once. 

Col.  But  this  was  not  all ;  for  a  parcel  of  dogs 
came  yelping  after  their  companion,  as  I  sup¬ 
pose  ;  so  1  goes  to  the  back  yard-door,  and  as 
many  as  came  by,  Shu,  says  I,  and  drove  them  in¬ 
to  the  gearden - So  there  they  are,  as  safe  as 

in  a  pawnd- - Ha,  ha  ! - But  I  can’t  but  think 

what  a  power  of  pasties  we  shall  have  at  our 
house — Ha,  ha  !  [Exit  Colin. 

Mr  Barn.  I  see  Providence  takes  some  care 
of  me  ;  this  could  never  have  happened  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  time. 

Enter  Cook. 

Cook.  Sir,  sir  !  in  the  name  of  wonder,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  is  it  by  your  orders  that  all  those 
dogs  were  let  into  the  garden  ? 

Mr  Barn.  How  ! 

Cook.  I  believe  there’s  forty  or  fifty  dogs  tear¬ 
ing  up  the  lettuce  and  cabbage  by  the  root.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  before  they  have  done,  they’ll  rout  up  the 
whole  garden. 

Mr  Barn.  This  is  that  rogue’s  doings. 

Cook.  This  was  not  all,  sirt;  for  three  or  four 
of  them  came  into  the  kitchen,  and  tore  half  the 
meat  off  the  spit  that  was  for  your  worship’s  sup¬ 
per. 

Mr  Barn.  The  very  dogs  plague  me  ! 

Cook.  And  then  there's  a  crew  of  hungry  foot¬ 
men  who  devoured  w  hat  the  dogs  left ;  so  that 
there’s  not  a  bit  left  for  your  worship’s  supper, 
not  a  scrap,  not  one  morsel,  sir  !  [Exit  Cook. 

Air  Barn.  Sure  I  shall  hit  on  some  way  to 
get  rid  of  this  crew  ! 

Enter  Colin. 

Col.  Sir,  sir  !  here’s  the  devil  to  do  without 
yonder;  a  parcel  of  fellows  swear  they’ll  have 
our  venison,  and  s’blead  I  swear  they  shall 
have  none  on’t ;  so  stand  to  your  arms,  measter. 

Mr  Barn.  Ay,  you’ve  done  finely,  rogue,  ras¬ 
cal,  have  you  not  ?  [ Beating  him. 

Col.  ’Sblead,  I  say  they  shan’t  have  our  veni¬ 
son.  I’ll  die  before  I’ll  part  with  it.  [Exit. 

Enter  Griffard. 

Grif.  Brother,  there’s  some  gentlemen  within 
ask  for  you. 

Mr  Barn.  What  gentlemen  !  Who  are  they  ? 
Grif.  The  gentlemen  that  have  been  hunting 


all  this  morning ;  they’re  now  gone  up  to  your 
wife’s  chamber. 

Air  Barn.  The  devil  go  with  them ! 

Grif.  There’s  but  one  way  to  get  rid  of  this 
plague,  and  that  is,  as  l  told  you  before,  to  set 
your  house  on  fire. 

Air  Barn.  That’s  doing  myself  an  injury,  not 
them. 

Grif.  There’s  dogs,  horses,  masters  and  ser¬ 
vants,  all  intend  to  stay  here  ’till  to-morrow 
morning,  that  they  may  be  near  the  woods  to 
hunt  the  earlier — besides  (I  over-heard  them) 
they’re  in  a  kind  of  plot  against  you. 

Mr  Barn.  What  did  they  say  ? 

Grif.  You’ll  be  more  angry  if  I  should  tell  ye, 
than  I  am. 

Air  Barn.  Can  I  be  more  angry  ? 

Grif.  They  said  then,  that  it  was  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  the  world  to  ruin  an  old  lawyer  in 
the  country,  who  had  got  an  estate  by  ruining 
honest  people  in  town. 

Mr  Barn.  There’s  rogues  for  ye  ! 

Grif.  I’m  mistaken  if  they  "don’t  play  you 
some  trick  or  other. 

Air  Barn.  Hold,  let  me  consider. 

Grif.  What  are  you  doing  ? 

Air  Barn.  I’m  conceiving ;  I  shall  bring  forth 

presently - oh,  I  have  it !  it  comes  from 

hence;  Wit  was  its  father,  and  Invention  its  mo¬ 
ther  :  if  I  had  thonght  on’t  sooner,  I  should  have 
been  happy. 

Grif.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr  Barn.  Come,  come  along,  I  say ;  you  must 
help  me  to  put  it  in  execution. 

Enter  Lisetta. 

Lis.  Sir,  my  mistress  desires  you  to  walk  up ; 
she  is  not  able,  by  herself,  to  pay  the  civilities 
due  to  so  much  good  company. 

Air  Barn.  O  the  carrion  !  What,  does  she 
play  her  jests  upon  me,  too  ?— — but  mum  ;  he 
laughs  best  that  laughs  last. 

Lis.  What  shall  I  tell  her,  sir  ?  will  you  come  ? 
Mr  Barn.  Yes,  yes;  tell  her  I’ll  come  with  a 
pox  to  her  ! 

[Exeunt  Mr  Barnard  and  Griffard. 
Lis.  Nay,  I  don’t  wonder  he  should  be  angry 
— they  do  try  his  patience,  that’s  the  truth  on’t. 

Enter  Mariamne. 

What,  madam,  have  you  left  your  mother  and 
the  company  ? 

Alar.  So  much  tittle  tattle  makes  my  head 
ache  ;  I  don’t  wonder  my  father  should  not  love 
the  country,;  for,  besides  the  expence  he’s  at,  he 
never  enjoys  a  minute’s  quiet. 

Lis.  But  let’s  talk  of  your  own  affairs — have 
you  writ  to  your  lover  ? 

Mar.  No,  for  I  have  not  had  time  since  I  saw 
him. 

Lis.  Now  you  have  time,  then,  about  it  im¬ 
mediately,  for  he’s  a  sort  ot  a  desperate  spark, 
and  a  body  does  not  know  what  he  may  do,  if  he 
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should  not  hear  from  you ;  besides,  you  promised 
him,  and  you  must  behave  yourself  like  a  woman 
of  honour,  and  keep  your  word. 

Mar.  I'll  about  it  this  minute. 

Enter  Charly. 

Char.  Cousin,  cousin,  cousin  !  where  are  you 
going  ?  Come  back,  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you. 

Lis.  What  does  this  troublesome  boy  want  ? 

Char.  What’s  that  to  you  what  I  want?  per¬ 
haps  I  have  something  to  sav  to  her  that  will 

make  her  laugh - why  sure  !  what  need  you 

care  ? 

Mar.  Don’t  snub  my  cousin  Charly - well, 

what  is  it  ? 

Char.  Who  do  you  think  I  met,  as  I  was  com¬ 
ing  here,  but  that  handsome  gentleman  I’ve  seen 
at  church  ogle  you  like  any  devil  ! 

Mar.  Hush  !  softly,  cousin. 

Lis.  Not  a  word  of  that  for  your  life. 

Chur.  O,  I  know  I  should  not  speak  on’t  be¬ 
fore  folks  ;  you  know  I  made  signs  to  you  above, 
that  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  in  private,  didn't 
I,  cousin  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  yes;  I  saw  you. 

Char.  You  see  1  can  keep  a  secret - 1  am 

no  girl,  mun - 1  believe  I  could  tell  ye  fifty, 

and  fifty  to  that  of  mv  sister  Cicely - O  she’s 

the  devil  of  a  girl !— — but  she  gives  me  money 
and  sugar-plumbs — and  those  that  are  kind  to 
me  fare  the  better  for  it,  you  see,  cousin. 

Mar.  I  always  said  my  cousin  Charly  was  a 
good-natured  boy. 

Lis.  Well,  and  did  he  know  you  ? 

Char.  Yes,  I  think  he  did  know  me — for  he 
took  me  in  his  arms,  and  did  so  hug  me  and  kiss 
me — between  you  and  I,  cousin,  I  believe  he  is 
one  of  the  best  friends  I  have  in  the  world. 

Mar.  Well,  but  what  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

Char.  Why,  he  asked  me  where  I  was  going — 
I  told  him  I  was  coming  to  see  you — you’re  a 
lying  young  rogue,  says  he,  I’m  sure  you  dare 

not  go  see  your  cousin - for,  you  must  know 

my  sister  was  with  me,  and  it  seems  he  took 
her  for  a  crack,  and  I  being  a  forw'ard  boy, 
he  fancied  1  was  going  to  make  love  to  her  under 
a  hedge,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mar.  So — 

Char.  So  he  offered  to  lay  me  a  louis  d’or  that 
I  was  not  coming  to  you ;  so,  done,  says  I — 
Done,  says  he — and  so  'twas  a  bett,  you  know. 

Mar.  Certainly. 

Char.  So,  my  sister’s  honour  being  concerned, 
and  having  a  mind  to  win  his  louis  d’or,  d’ye  see 
— I  bid  him  follow  me,  that  he  might  see  whether 
I  came  in  or  no — but  he  said  he’d  wait  for  me  at 
the  little  garden  gate  that  opens  into  the  fields, 
and  if  I  would  come  through  the  house  and  meet 
him  there,  he  should  know  by  that  whether  1  had 
been  in  or  no. 


Mar.  Very  well. 

Char.  So  I  went  there,  opened  the  gate,  and 
let  him  in — 

Mar.  What  then  ? 

Char.  Why,  then  lie  paid  me  the  louis  d’or, 
that’s  all. 

Mar.  Why,  that  was  honestly  done. 

Char.  And  then  he  talked  to  me  of  you. 

Mar.  But  was  this  all? 

Char.  No,  for  he  had  a  mind,  you  must  know, 
to  win  his  louis  d’or  back  again;  so  he  laid  me 
another,  that.  I  dare  not  come  back,  and  tell  yon 
that  he  was  there — so,  cousin,  I  hope  you  won’t 
let  me  lose,  for  if  you  don’t  go  to  him,  and  tell 
him  that  I’ve  won,  he  won’t  pay  me. 

Mar.  What,  would  you  have  me  go  and  speak 
to  a  man  ? 

Char.  Not  for  any  harm,  but  to  win  your  poor 
cousin  a  louis  d’or.  I’m  sure  you  will — for 
you’re  a  modest  young  woman,  and  may  go  with¬ 
out  danger.  I’ll  swear  you  must. 

Mar.  What  does  the  young  rogue  mean  ?  I 
swear  I’ll  have  you  whipt. 

[ Exeunt  Ciiarly  and  Mariamne. 

Enter  Colin. 

Col.  Ila,  ha,  ha  !  our  old  gentleman’s  a  wag, 
i’faith  !  he’ll  be  even  with  them  for  all  this — 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lis.  What’s  the  matter?  What  does  the  fool 
laugh  at? 

Col.  We  an’t  in  our  house  now,  Lisetta ;  we’re 
in  an  inn ;  ha,  ha  ! 

Lis.  How  in  an  inn  ? 

Cot.  Yes,  in  an  inn;  my  measter  has  gotten 
an  old  rusty  sword,  and  hung  it  up  at  our  eeat, 
and  writ  underneath  with  a  piece  of  charcoal, 
with  his  own  fair  hand,  ‘  At  the  Sword  Royal; 
entertainment  for  man  and  horse  :’  ha,  ha - 

Lis.  What  whim  is  this? 

Col.  Thou  and  I  live  at  the  Sword  Royal, 
ha,  ha — 

Lis.  I’ll  go  tell  my  mistress  of  her  father’s 
extravagance.  [Exit  Lisetta. 

Enter  Mr  Barnard  and  Griffard. 

ilfr  Barn.  Ha,  ha !  yes,  I  think  this  will  do. 
Sirrah,  you  may  now  let  in  all  the  world ;  the 
more  the  better. 

Col.  Yes,  sir- - Odsflesh  !  we  shall  break 

all  the  inns  in  the  country - For  we  have  a 

breave  handsome  landlady,  and  a  curious  young 

lass  to  her  daughter- - O,  here  comes  my 

young  measter- - We’ll  make  him  Chamber- 

lain — ha,  ha ! 

Enter  Dorant. 

Mr  Barn.  What’s  the  matter,  son?  How  comes 
it  that  you  are  alone?  You  used  to  do  me  the 
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favour  to  bring  some  of  your  friends  along  with 

ye- 

Dor.  Sir,  there  are  some  of  them  coming ;  I 
only  rid  before,  to  beg  you  to  give  them  a  favour¬ 
able  reception. 

Mr  Barn.  Ay,  why  not?  It  is  both  for  your 
honour  and  mine ;  you  shall  be  master. 

Dor.  Sir,  we  have  now  an  opportunity  of  ma¬ 
king  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  country  our  friends. 

Mr  Barn.  I  am  glad  on’t  with  all  my  heart ; 
pray,  how  so  ? 

Dor.  There’s  an  old  quarrel  to  be  made  up 
between  two  families,  and  all  the  company  are 
to  meet  at  our  house. 

Mr  Barn.  Av,  with  all  my  heart ;  but,  pray, 
what  is  the  quarrel  ? 

Dor.  O,  sir,  a  very  ancient  quarrel;  it  hap¬ 
pened  between  their  great  grandfathers  about  a 
duck. 

Mr  Barn.  A  quarrel  of  consequence,  truly  ! 

Dor.  And  ’twill  be  a  great  honour  to  us,  if 
this  should  be  accommodated  at  our  house. 

Mr  Barn.  Without  doubt. 

Dor.  Dear  sir,  you  astonish  me  with  this 
goodness;  how  shall  I  express  this  obligation?  I 
was  afraid,  sir,  you  would  not  like  it. 

Mr  Barn.  Why  so  ? 

Dor.  I  thought,  sir,  you  did  not  care  for  the 
expence. 

Mr  Barn.  O,  lord,  I  am  the  most  altered  man 
in  the  world  from  what  1  was ;  I  am  quite  ano¬ 
ther  thing,  mun;  but  how  many  are  there  of 
them  ? 

Dor.  Not  above  nine  or  ten  of  a  side,  sir. 

Mr  Barn.  O,  we  shall  dispose  of  them  easily 
enough. 

Dor.  Some  of  them  will  be  here  presently; 
the  rest  I  don’t  expect  till  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr  Barn.  I  hope  they  are  good  companions, ' 
jolly  fellows,  that  love  to  eat  and  drink  well  ? 

Dor.  The  merriest,  best-natured,  creatures  in 
the  world,  sir. 

Mr  Barn.  I’m  very  glad  on’t,  for  ’tis  such  men 
I  want.  Come,  brother,  you  and  I  will  go  and 
prepare  for  their  reception. 

[ Exeunt  Mk  Barnard  and  his  brother. 

Dor.  Bless  me,  what  an  alteration  is  here  ! 
How  my  father’s  temper  is  changed  within  these 
two  or  three  days  !  Do  you  know  the  meaning 
of  it? 

Col.  Why  the  meaning  of  it  is — ha,  ha  !  - 

Dor.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
change,  I  say  ? 

Col.  Why  the  cause  of  it  is — ha,  ha  ! 

Dor.  What  do  you  laugh  at,  sirrah  ?  do  you 
know  ? 

Col.  Ha !  Because  the  old  gentleman  is  a 
droll,  that’s  all. 

Dor.  Sirrah,  if  I  take  the  cudgel - 

Col.  Nay,  sir,  don’t  be  angry,  for  a  little  harm¬ 
less  mirth — But  here  are  your  friends. 


Enter  three  Gentlemen . 

Dor.  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Pasty- 
hall;  see  tliat  these  gentlemen’s  horses  are  taken 
care  of. 

1  Gen.  A  very  fine  dwelling  this. 

Dor.  Yes,  the  house  is  tolerable. 

2  Gen.  And  a  very  fine  lordship  belongs  to  it. 

Dor.  The  land  is  good. 

2  Gen.  The  house  ought  to  have  been  mine; 
for  my  grandfather  sold  it  to  his  father,  from 
whom  your  father  purchased  it. 

Dor.  Yes,  the  house  has  gone  through  a  great 
many  hands. 

1  Gen.  A  sign  there  has  always  been  good 
house-keeping  in  it. 

Dor.  And  I  hope  there  ever  will. 

Enter  Mr  Barnard,  and  Griffard,  dressed 
like  drawers. 

Mr  Barn.  Gentlemen,  do  you  call?  will  you 
please  to  see  a  room,  gentlemen  ?  some  body 
take  off  the  gentlemens’  boots  there. 

Dor.  Father  !  Uncle  !  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this  ? 

Mr  Barn.  Here,  shew  a  room- - or  will  you 

please  to  walk  into  the  kitchen,  first,  gentlemen ; 
and  see  what  you  like  for  dinner? 

1  Gen.  Make  no  preparations,  sir ;  your  own 
dinner  is  sufficient. 

Mr  Barn.  Very  well,  I  understand  ye;  let  us 
see,  how  many  are  there  of  ye?  [ Tells  them.] — 
One,  two,  three,  four:  well,  gentlemen,  ’tis  but 
half  a  crown-piece  for  yourselves,  and  sixpence  a 
head  for  your  servants;  your  dinner  shall  be 
ready  in  half  an  hour;  here,  shew  the  gentlemen 
into  the  Apollo. 

2  Gen.  VVhat,  sir,  does  your  father  keep  an 
inn  ? 

Mr  Barn.  The  Sword  Royal ;  at  your  service, 
sir. 

Dor.  But,  father,  let  me  speak  to  you;  would 
you  disgrace  me  ? 

Mr  Barn.  My  wine  is  very  good,  gentlemen ; 
but,  to  be  very  plain  with  ye,  it  is  dear. 

Dor.  I  shall  run  distracted. 

Mr  Burn.  You  seem  not  to  like  my  house, 
gentlemen  ;  you  may  try  ail  the  inns  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  and  not  be  better  entertained  :  but  I  own  my 
bills  run  high. 

Dor.  Gentlemen,  let  me  beg  the  favour  of  ye  ! 

1  Gen.  Ay,  my  young  squire  of  the  Sword-Roy¬ 
al,  you  shall  receive  some  favours  from  us  ! 

Dor.  Dear  Monsieur  le  Garantiere  ! 

1  Gen.  Here,  my  horse  there. 

Dor.  Monsieur  la  Rose ! 

2  Gen.  Damn  ve,  vr  ng  ! 

3  Gen.  Go  to  the  devil ! 

[Exeunt  Gentlemen. 
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Dor.  O,  I  am  disgraced  for  ever  ! 

Mr  Burn.  Now,  son,  this  will  teach  you  how 
to  live. 

Dor.  Your  son?  I  deny  the  kindred  ;  I’m  the 
son  of  a  whore,  and  I’ll  burn  your  house  about 
your  ears.  [Exit. 

Mr  Barn.  Ha,  ha - 

Grif.  The  young  gentleman  is  in  a  passion. 

Mr  Barn.  They’re  all  gone  for  all  that,  and 
the  Sword-Royal’s  the  best  general  in  Christen¬ 
dom. 

Enter  Erastus’s  Servant  talking  with  Lisetta. 

Lis.  What,  that  tall  gentleman  I  saw  in  the 
garden  with  ye  ? 

Ser.  The  same ;  he’s  my  master’s  uncle,  and 

ranger  of  the  king’s  forests - lie  intends  to 

leave  my  master  all  he  has. 

Mr  Barn.  Don’t  I  know  this  scoundrel  ?  What, 
is  his  master  here  ?  What  do  you  do  here,  ras¬ 
cal  ? 

Ser.  I  was  asking  which  must  be  my  master’s 
chamber. 

Mr  Barn.  Where  is  your  master? 

Ser.  Above  stairs  with  your  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter;  and  I  want  to  know  where  he  is  to  lie,  that 
I  may  put  up  his  things. 

Mr  Barn.  Do  you  so,  rascal  ? 

Ser.  A  very  handsome  inn  this  ! - Here, 

di  ■awer,  fetch  me  a  pint  of  wine. 

Mr  Barn.  Take  that,  rascal,  do  you  banter 
us  ?  [ Kicks  him  out. 

Enter  Mrs  Barnard. 

Mrs  Barn.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  hus¬ 
band  ?  Are  not  you  ashamed  to  turn  your  house 
into  an  inn  ?  And  is  this  a  dress  for  my  spouse, 
and  a  man  of  your  character? 

Mr  Barn.  I  would  rather  wear  this  dress  than 
be  ruined. 
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Mrs  Barn.  You  are  nearer  being  so  than  you 
imagine;  for  there  are  some  persons  within,  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  punish  you  for  your  ri¬ 
diculous  folly. 

Enter  Erastus,  leading  in  Mariamne. 

Mr  Barn.  How,  sir,  what  means  this  ?  who 
sent  you  here  ? 

Era.  It  was  the  luckiest  star  in  your  firma¬ 
ment,  that  sent  me  here. 

Mr  Barn.  Then  I  doubt,  at  my  birth,  the  pla¬ 
nets  were  but  in  a  scurvy  disposition. 

Era.  Killing  one  of  the  king’s  stags,  that  run 
hither  for  refuge,  is  enough  to  overturn  a  fortune 
much  better  established  than  yours — However, 
sir,  if  you  will  consent  to  give  me  your  daughter, 
for  her  sake  I  will  bear  you  harmless. 

Mr  Barn.  No,  sir;  no  man  shall  have  my 
daughter,  that  won’t  take  my  house,  too. 

Era.  Sir,  I  will  take  your  house;  pay  you  the 
full  value  of  it,  and  you  shall  remain  as  much 
master  of  it  as  ever. 

Mr  Barn.  No,  sir;  that  won’t  do  neither; 
you  must  be  master  yourself,  and  from  this  mi¬ 
nute  begin  to  do  the  honours  of  it  in  your  own 
person. 

Era.  Sir,  I  readily  consent. 

Mr  Barn.  Upon  that  condition,  and  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  my  house,  here  take  my  daughter — 
And,  now,  sir,  if  you  think  you’ve  a  hard  bargain, 
I  don’t  care  if  I  toss  you  in  my  wife,  to  make 
you  amends. 

Well,  then,  since  all  things  thus  are  fairly  sped, 

My  son  in  anger,  and  my  daughter  wed ; 

My  house  disposed  of,  the  sole  cause  of 
strife, 

I  now  may  hope  to  lead  a  happy  life. 

If  I  can  part  with  my  engaging  wife. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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ACT  L 


SCENE  I. — Rovewell’ s  lodgings. 

Robin  solus. 

Rob.  Well,  though  pimping  is  the  most  ho¬ 
nourable  and  profitable  of  all  professions,  it  is 
certainly  the  most  dangerous  and  fatiguing;  but 
of  all  fatigues,  there’s  none  like  following" a  vir¬ 
tuous  mistress— There’s  not  one  letter  I  carry, 
but  I  run  the  risk  of  kicking,  caneing,  or  pumping, 
nay,  often  hanging — Let  me  see ;  I  have  com¬ 
mitted  three  burglaries  to  get  one  letter  to  her — - 
Now,  if  my  master  should  not  get  thq  gipsey  at 
last,  I  have  ventured  my  sweet  person  to  a  fair 
purpose — But,  Basta  !  here  comes  my  master 
and  his  friend  Mr  Hearty — I  must  hasten  and 
get  our  disguises. 

And  if  dame  Fortune  fails  us  now  to  win  her, 

Oh,  all  ye  gods  above  !  the  devil’s  in  her.  [Exit. 

Enter  Rovewell  and  Hearty. 

Hear.  Why  so  melancholy,  captain?  Come, 
Vol.  HI. 


come,  a  man  of  your  gaiety  and  courage  should 
never  take  a  disappointment  so  much  to  heart. 

Rov.  'Sdeath  !  to  be  prevented,  when  I  had 
brought  my  design  so  near  perfection  ! 

Hear.  Were  you  less  open  and  daring  in  your 

attempts,  you  might  hope  to  succeed - The  old 

gentleman,  you  know,  is  cautious  to  a  degree;  his 
daughter  under  a  strict  confinement:  would  you 
use  more  of  the  fox  than  the  lion,  Fortune,  per¬ 
haps,  might  throw  an  opportunity  in  your  way — . 
But  you  must  have  patience. 

Rov.  Who  can  have  patience  when  danger  is 
so  near?  Read  this  letter,  and  then  tell  me  what 
room  there  is  for  patience, 

[Hearty  reads ,]  ‘  To-morrow  will  prevent  all 
‘  our  vain  struggles  to  get  to  each  other — I  am 
‘  then  to  be  married  to  my  eternal  aversion  !  you 
‘  know  the  fop ;  ’tis  Cuckoo,  who,  having  a  large 
‘  estate,  is  forced  upon  me — but  mv  heart  can  be 
‘  none  but  Rovewell’s.  Immediately  after  the 
‘  receipt  of  this,  meet  Betty  at  the  old  place  ; 

‘  there  is  yet  one  invention  left ;  if  you  pursue  it 
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‘  closely,  you  may  perhaps  release  her,  who  would 

‘  be  your -  ‘  Arethusa. 

Rov.  Yes,  Arethusa,  I  will  release  thee,  or  die 
in  the  attempt !  Dear  friend,  excuse  my  rude¬ 
ness;  you  know  the  reason. 

AIR. 

I'll  face  every  danger 
To  rescue  my  dear, 

For  fear  is  a  stranger, 

Where  love  is  sincere. 

Repulses  but  fire  us, 

Despair  we  despise, 

If  beauty  inspire  us 

To  pant  for  the  prize.  [Exit. 

Hear.  Well,  go  thy  way,  and  get  her ;  for 
thou  deserv’st  her,  o’  my  conscience— How  have 
I  been  deceived  in  this  boy  !  I  find  him  the  very 
reverse  of  what  his  step-mother  represented  him ; 
and  am  now  sensible  it  was  only  her  ill-usage  that 
forced  my  child  away — Ilis  not  having  seen  me 
since  he  was  five  years  old,  renders  me  a  perfect 
6tranger  to  him— Under  that  pretence  I  have  got 
into  his  acquaintance,  and  find  him  all  I  wish 
If  this  plot  of  his  fails,  I  believe  my  money  must 
buy  him  the  girl  at  last.  [Exit. 

4 

SCENE  II. — A  chamber  in  Argus’s  house. 

Arethusa  sola. 

AIR. 

Are.  See  !  the  radiant  queen  of  night 

Sheds  on  all  her  kindly  beams  ; 

Gilds  the  plains  with  cheerful  light, 

And  sparkles  in  the  silver  streams. 
Smiles  adorn  the  face  of  Nature, 

Tasteless  all  things  yet  appear. 

Unto  me  a  hopeless  creature, 

In  the  absence  of  my  dear. 

Enter  Argus. 

Arg.  Pray,  daughter,  what  lingo  is  that  same 
you  chant  and  sputter  out  at  this  rate  ? 

Are.  English,  sir. 

Arg.  English,  quotha !  adod  I  took  it  to  be 
nonsense. 

Are.  ’Tis  a  hymn  to  the  moon. 

Arg.  A  hymn  to  the  moon  !  I’ll  have  none  o 
your  hymns  in  my  house — Give  me  the  book, 
housewife. 

Are.  f  hope,  sir,  there  is  no  crime  in  reading  a 
harmless  poem  ? 

Arg.  Give  me  the  book,  I  say  ?  poems,  with  a 
pox  !  what  are  they  good  for,  but  to  blow  up  the 
fire  of  love,  and  make  young  wenches  wanton  ? — 
But  I  have  taken  care  of  you,  mistress !  for  to- 
-Buorrow  you  shall  have  a  husband  to  stay  your 
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stomach,  and  no  less  a  person  than  ’squire 

Cuckoo.  . 

Are.  You  will  not,  surely,  be  so  cruel  as  to 

marry  me  to  a  man  I  cannot  love? 

Arg.  Why,  what  sort  of  a  man  would  you  have, 

Mrs  Minx? 

AIR. 

Are.  Genteel  in  personage, 

Conduct,  and  equipage, 

Noble  by  heritage, 

Generous  and  free: 

Brave,  not  romantic ; 

Learned,  not  pedantic ; 

Frolic,  not  frantic  ; 

This  must  be  he. 

Honour  maintaining, 

Meanness  disdaining, 

Still  entertaining, 

Engaging  and  new. 

Neat,  but  not  finical; 

Sage,  but  not  cynical ; 

Never  tyrannical. 

But  ever  true. 

Arg.  Why,  is  not  Mr  Cuckoo  all  this?  Adod, 
he’s  a  brisk  young  fellow,  and  a  little  feather-bed 
doctrine  will  soon  put  the  captain  out  of  your 
head  ;  and,  to  put  you  out  of  his  power,  you  shall 
be  given  over  to  the  squire  to-morrow. 

Are.  Surely,  sir,  you  will  at  least  defer  it  one 
day. 

Arg.  No,  nor  one  hour — To-morrow  morning, 
at  eight  of  the  clock  precisely — In  the  mean  time, 
take°notice,  the  squire’s  sister  is  hourly  expected  ; 
so,  pray  do  you  be  civil  and  sociable  with  her,  and 
let  me  have  none  ot  your  pouts  and  glouts,  as 
you  tender  my  displeasure.  [.Exit  Argus. 

Are.  To-morrow  is  short  warning  :  but  we  may 
be  too  cunning  for  you  yet,  old  gentleman. 

Enter  Betty. 

O  Betty !  welcome  a  thousand  times !  what 
news?  have  you  seen  the  captain  ? 

Bet.  Yes,  madam  ;  and  if  you  were  to  see  him 
in  his  new  rigging,  you’d  split  your  sides  with 
laughing — Such  a  hoyden,  such  a  piece  of  coun¬ 
try  stuff,  you  never  set  your  eyes  on  ! — But  the 
petticoats  are  soon  thrown  off ;  and  if  good  luck 
attends  us,  you  may  easily  conjure  Miss  Malkin, 
the  squire’s  sister,  into  your  own  dear  captain. 
Are.  But  when  will  they  come  ? 

Bet.  Instantly,  madam ;  he  only  stays  to  settle 
matters  for  our  escape.  He’s  in  deep  consulta¬ 
tion  with  his  privy-counsellor  Robin,  who  is  to 
attend  him  in  the  quality  of  a  country  put—— 
They’ll  both  be  here  in  a  moment;  so  let’s  in, 
and  pack  up  the  jewels,  that  we  may  be  ready 
at  once  to  leap  into  the  saddle  of  liberty,  and 
ride  full  speed  to  yuur  desires. 
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Are.  Dear  Betty,  let’s  make  haste ;  I  think 
fcvery  moment  an  age  till  I’m  free  from  this 
bondage. 

AIR. 

When  parents  obstinate  and  cruel  prove, 

And  force  us  to  a  man  we  cannot  love, 

’Tis  fit  we  disappoint  the  sordid  elves, 

And  wisely  get  us  husbands  for  ourselves. 

Bet.  There  they  are - in,  in  ! 

[ A  knocking  without. 

Argus  from  above. 

Arg.  You’re  woundy  hasty,  methinks,  to  knock 
at  that  rate — This  is  certainly  some  courtier  come 
to  borrow  money  ;  I  know  it  by  the  saucy  rap¬ 
ping  of  the  footman — Who’s  at  the  door  ? 

Rob.  Tummos  !  [Without  doors. 

Arg.  Tummos  !  Who’s  Tummos  ?  Who  would 
you  speak  with,  friend  ? 

Rob.  With  young  master’s  vather-in-law,  that 
mun  be,  master  Iiardguts. 

Arg.  And  what’s  your  business  with  master 
Hardguts  ? 

Rob.  Why,  young  mistress  is  come  out  of  the 
country  to  see  brother's  wife,  that  mun  be,  that’s 
all. 

Arg.  Odso,  the  squire’s  sister  !  I’m  sorry  I 
made  her  wait  so  long.  [ Exit  hastily. 

SCENE  III.— A  chamber. 

Argus  introducing'Tlove.wELi  in  woman’s  clothes, 
followed  by  Robin  as  a  clozvn. 

Arg.  Save  you,  fair  lady !  you’re  welcome  to 
town.  [Rovewell  curtseys .]  A  very  modest 
maiden,  truly !  How  long  have  you  been  in 
town  ? 

Rob.  Why,  an  hour  and  a  bit  or  so - we  just 

put  up  horses  at  King’s  Arms  yonder,  and  staid 
a  crum  to  zee  poor  things  feed,  for  your  London 
ostlers  give  little  enough  to  poor  beasts ;  an’  you 
stood  not  by  ’em  yourzell,  and  see  ’em  fed,  as 
soon  as  your  back's  turned,  adod,  they’ll  cheat 
you  afore  your  face. 

Arg.  Why,  how  now,  Clodpate  ?  are  you  to 
speak  before  your  mistress,  and  with  your  hat 
on,  too?  Is  that  your  country-breeding? 

Rob.  Why,  an’  'tis  on,  ’tis  on,  an’  'tis  off,  'tis 
off — what  cares  Tummos  for  your  false-hearted 
London  compliments  ?  An’  you’d  have  an  answer 
from  young  mistress,  you  mun  look  to  Tummos; 
for  she’s  so  main  bashful,  she  never  speaks  one 
word  but  her  prayers,  and  thos’n  so  softly  that 
nobody  can  hear  her. 

Arg.  I  like  her  the  better  for  that;  silence  is 
a  heavenly  virtue  in  a  woman,  but  very  rare  to 
be  found  in  this  wicked  place.  Have  you  seen 
your  brother,  pretty  lady,  since  you  came  to 
town  ?  [Rovewell  curtseys.]  O,  miraculous  mo¬ 
desty  !  would  all  women  were  thus  !  Can’t  you 
speak,  madam?  [Rovewell  curtseys  again.] 
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Rob.  An’  you  get  a  word  from  her,  'tis  more 
nor  she  has  spoken  to  us  these  fourscore  and  se¬ 
ven  long  miles ;  but  young  mistress  will  prate 
fast  enough,  an’  you  set  her  among  your  women 
volk. 

Arg.  Say’st  thou  so,  honest  fellow  ?  I’ll  send 
her  to  those  that  have  tongue  enough,  I’ll  war¬ 
rant  you.  Here,  Betty  ! 

Enter  Betty. 

Take  this  young  lady  to  my  daughter;  ’tis  squire 
Cuckoo’s  sister;  and,  d’ye  hear?  make  much  of 
her,  I  charge  you. 

Bet.  Yes,  sir - Please  to  follow  me,  ma¬ 

dam. 

Rove.  Now,  you  rogue,  for  a  lie  an  hour  and  a 
half  long,  to  keep  the  old  fellow  in  suspence. 

[Aside  to  Robin.  Exit  with  Betty. 

Rob.  Well,  master  !  don’t  you  think  my  mis» 
tress  a  dainty  young  woman  ?  She’s  wonderfully 
bemired  in  our  country  for  her  shapes. 

Arg.  Oh,  she’s  a  fine  creature,  indeed !  But, 
where’s  the  squire,  honest  friend  ? 

Rob.  Why,  one  cannot  find  a  man  out  in  this 
same  Londonshire,  there  are  so  many  taverns 
and  chockling  housen;  you  may  as  well  syek  a 
needle  in  a  hay  fardel,  as  they  say’n  i’  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  was  at  squire’s  lodging  yonder,  and  there 
was  nobody  but  a  prate-apace  whoreson  of  a 
foot-boy,  and  he  told  me  maister  was  at  a  chock- 
ling  house,  and  all  the  while  the  vixon  did  no¬ 
thing  but  taunt  and  laugh  at  me  :  I’cod,  I  could 
have  found  in  my  heart  to  have  gi’n  him  a  good 
whirrit  in  the  chops.  So,  I  went  to  one  chock- 
ling  house,  and  t’other  chockling-house,  till  I 
was  quite  weary ;  and  I  could  see  nothing  but  a 
many  people  supping  hot  suppings,  and  reading 
your  gazing  papers  :  we  had  much  ado  to  find 
out  your  worship’s  house ;  the  vixon  boys  set 
us  o’  thick  side,  and  that  side,  till  we  were  al¬ 
most  quite  lost;  an'  it  were  not  for  an  honest 
fellow  that  knowed  your  worship,  and  set  us  in 
the  right  way. 

Arg.  'Tis  pity  they  should  use  strangers  so ; 
but  as  to  your  young  mistress,  does  she  never 
speak  ? 

Rob.  Adod,  sir,  never  to  a  mon;  why,  she 
wo’not  speak  to  her  own  father,  she’s  so  main 
bashful. 

Arg.  That’s  strange,  indeed !  But  how  •  does 
my  friend,  sir  Roger  ?  he’s  well,  I  hope  ? 

Rob.  Hearty  still,  sir — He  has  drunk  down 
six  fox-hunters  sin  last  Lammas !  He  holds  his 
old  course  still ;  twenty  pipes  ardav,  a  cup  of 
mum  in  the  morning,  a  tankard  of  aie  at  noon, 
and  three  bottles  of  stingo  at  night.  The  same 
mon  now  he  was  thirty  years  ago;  and  young 
squire  Yedward  is  just  come  from  varsity;  lawd, 
he’s  mainly  growd  sin  you  saw  him  !  lie’s  a  fine 
proper  tall  gentleman  now ;  why  lie’s  near  upon 
as  tall  as  you  or  I,  mun. 
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Arg.  Good  now,  good  now  !  But  wouids’t 
drink,  honest  friend. 

Bob.  I  don’t  care  an’  I  do,  a  hit  or  so ;  for,  to 
say  truth,  I’m  mortal  dry. 

Arg.  Here,  John  ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Take  this  honest  fellow  down,  and  make  him 
welcome.  When  your  mistress  is  ready  to  go, 
we’ll  call  you. 

i Rob.  Ah  !  pray,  take  care  and  make  much  of 
me,  for  1  am  a  bitter  honest  fellow,  an’  you  did 
but  know  me.  [Exit  Robin,  with  servant. 

Arg.  These  country  fellows  are  very  blunt, 
but  very  honest.  I  would  fain  hear  his  mistress 
talk.  lie  said  she  would  find  her  tongue  when 
she  was  amongst  those  of  her  own  sex.  I’ll  go 
listen  for  once,  and  hear  what  the  young  tits 
have  to  say  to  one  another.  [Exit. 

Enter  Rovewell,  Arethusa,  and  Betty. 

Ttove.  Dear  Arethusa,  delay  not  the  time 
thus ;  your  father  will  certainly  come  in  and  sur¬ 
prise  us. 

.JBef.  Let  us  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines, 
madam  :  I  long  to  be  out  of  this  prison. 

'Aire.  So  do  1  ;  but  not  on  the  captain’s  condi¬ 
tions,  to  be  his  prisoner  for  life. 

j Rove.  I  shall  run  mad  if  you  trifle  thus:  name 
your  conditions ;  1  sign  my  consent  before-hand. 

[fusses  her. 

Are.  Indeed,  captain,  I  am  afraid  to  trust 

YOU. 

AIR. 

Cease  to  persuade, 

Nor  say  you  love  sincerely  ; 

When  you’ve  betrayed, 

You’ll  treat  me  most  severely, 

And  fly  what  once  you  did  pursue. 

Happy  the  fair 

Who  ne’er  believes  you, 

But  gives  despair, 

Or  else  deceives  you. 

And  learns  inconstancy  from  you. 

Hove.  Unkind  Arethusa  !  I  little  expected  this 
usage  from  you. 

AIR. 

When  did  you  see 
Any  falsehood  in  me, 

That  thus  you  unkindly  suspect  me  ? 

Speak,  speak  your  mind  ; 

For  I  fear  you’re  inclined, 

In  spite  of  my  truth,  to  reject  me. 

If  it  must  be  so, 

To  the  wars  I  will  go, 

Where  danger  my  passion  shall  smother; 

I’d  rather  perish  there, 


Than  linger  in  despair, 

Or  see  you  in  the  arms  of  another. 

Enter  Argus,  behind. 

So,  so !  this  is  as  it  should  be ;  they  are  as 

gracious  as  can  be  already - How  the  young 

tit  smuggles  her  !  Adod,  she  kisses  with  a  hearty 
good-will. 

Are.  I  must  confess,  captain,  I  am  half  incli¬ 
ned  to  believe  you. 

Arg.  Captain  !  how  is  this  !  bless  my  eye¬ 
sight  !  I  know  the  villain  now ;  but  I’ll  be  even 
with  him. 

Bet.  Dear  madam,  don’t  trifle  so  ;  the  parson 
is  at  the  very  next  door,  you’ll  be  tacked  toge¬ 
ther  in  an  instant;  and  then  I’ll  trust  you  to 
come  back  to  your  cage  again,  if  you  can  do  it 
with  a  safe  conscience. 

Arg.  Here’s  a  treacherous  jade  !  but  I’ll  do 
your  business  for  you,  Mrs  Jezebel. 

Bet.  Consider,  madam,  what  a  life  you  lead 
here  ;  w  hat  a  jealous,  il l-natured,  watchful,  cove¬ 
tous,  barbarous,  old  cuff  of  a  father  you  have  to 
deal  with — What  a  glorious  opportunity  this  is, 
and  what  a  sad,  sad,  very  sad  thing  it  is,  to  die  a 
maid  ! 

AIR. 

Would  you  live  a  stale  virgin  for  ever? 

Sure  you  are  out  of  your  senses, 

Or  these  are  pretences ; 

Can  you  part  with  a  person  so  clever  ? 

In  troth  you  are  highly  to  blame. 

And  you,  mv  lover,  to  trifle ; 

I  thought  that  a  soldier, 

Was  wiser  and  bolder  ! 

A  warrior  should  plunder  and  rifle  ; 

A  captain  !  Oh,  fie  for  shame  ! 

Arg.  If  that  jade  dies  a  maid,  I’ll  die  a  mar^ 
tyr. 

Bet.  In  short,  madam,  if  you  stay  much  lon¬ 
ger,  you  may  repent  it  every  vein  in  your  heart 
—  The  old  hunks  will  undoubtedly  pop  in  upon 
us  and  discover  all,  and  then  we’re  undone  for 
ever. 

Arg.  You  may  go  to  the  devil  for  ever,  Mrs 
Impudence  ! 

Are.  Well,  captain,  if  you  should  deceive  me  ! 

Bov.  If  I  do,  may  heaven - 

Are.  Nay,  no  swearing,  captain,  for  fear  you 
should  prove  like  the  rest  of  your  sex. 

Bov.  How  can  you  doubt  me,  Arethusa,  when 
you  know  how  much  I  love  you? 

Arg.  A  wheedling  dog  !  But  I’ll  spoil  his  sport 
anon. 

Bet.  Come,  come  away,  dear  madam  ! - 1 

have  the  jewels  ;  but  stay,  I’ll  go  first,  and  see  if 
the  coast  be  clear.  [Argus  meets  her, 

Arg.  Where  are  you  a-going,  pretty  maiden? 

Bet.  Only  do — do — do— down  stairs,  sir. 
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Arg.  And  what  hast  thou  got  there,  child  ? 

Bet.  Nothing  but  pi — pi — pi — pins,  sir. 

Arg.  Here,  give  me  the  pins,  and  do  you  go  to 
hell,  Mrs  Minx  !  D’ye  hear  ?  out  of  my  house 
this  moment!  these  are  chamber  jades,  forsooth  ! 
— 0  temporal  0  mores!  what  an  age  is  this! 
Get  you  in  forsooth ;  I’ll  talk  with  you  anon. 
[Exit  Arethusa.]  So,  captain,  are  those  your 
regimental  clothes  ?  I’ll  assure  you  they  become 
you  mightily.  If  you  did  but  see  yourself  now, 
how  much  like  a  hero  you  look  !  Ecce  signum  ! 
ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Rove.  Blood  and  fury  !  stop  your  grinning,  or 
I'll  stretch  your  mouth  with  a  vengeance. 

Arg.  Nay,  pay,  captain  Belswagger,  if  you’re 
so  passionate,  ’tis  high  time  to  call  aid  and  as¬ 
sistance  :  here,  Richard,  Thomas,  John  !  help  me 
to  lay  hold  on  this  fellow  ;  you  have  no  sword 
now,  captain ;  no  sword,  d’ye  mark  me  ? 

Enter  Servants  and  Robin. 

Rov.  But  I  have  a  pistol,  sir,  at  your  service. 

[ Pulls  out  a  pistol. 

Arg.  O  Lord  !  O  Lord  ! 

Rove.  And  I’ll  unload  it  in  your  breast,  if  you 
stir  one  step  after  me. 

Arg.  A  bloody-minded  dog  !  But  lay  hold  on 
that  rogue  there,  that  country-cheat. 


Rob.  See  here,  gentlemen,  are  two  little  bull¬ 
dogs  of  the  same  breed  ( Presenting  two  pistols.) 

they  are  wonderful  scourers  of  the  brain  ; - so 

that,  if  you  offer  to  molest  or  follow  me - you 

understand  me,  gentlemen  ?  you  understand  me  ? 

1  Ser.  Yes,  yes;  we  understand  you,  with  a 
pox  ! 

2  Ser.  The  devil  go  with  them,  I  say! 

^ rg •  Ay,  ay;  good-bye  to  you,  in  the  devil’s 
name. — A  terrible  dog  !• — what  a  fright  he  has 
put  me  in  ! — I  shan’t  be  myself  this  month.  And 
you,  ye  cowardly  rascals  !  to  stand  by  and  see  my 
life  in.  danger;  get  out,  ye  slaves!  out  of  my 
house,  I  say  ! - I’ll  put  an  end  to  all  this;  foi¬ 

l'll  not  have  a  servant  in  the  house. — I’ll  carry 
all  the  keys  ip  my  pocket,  and  never  sleep  more. 
What  a  murdering  son  of  a  whore  is  this  !  But 
I’ll  prevent  him ;  for  to-morrow  she  shall  be 
married  certainly,  and  then  my  furious  gentle¬ 
man  can  have  no  hopes  left. - A  Jezabel,  to 

have  a  red-coat  without  any  money  ! — Ilad  he 
but  money — if  he  wanted  sense,  manners,  or  even 
manhood  itself,  it  mattered  not  a  pin ; — but  to 
wapt  money  is  the  devil !  Well,  I’ll  secure  her 
under  lock  and  key  till  to-morrow ;  and  if  her 
husband  can’t  keep  her  from  captain-hunting, 
e’en  let  her  bring  him  a  fresh  pair  of  horns  every 
time  6he  goes  out  upon  the  chase.  [Exit. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — A  Chamber. 

Arethusa  discovered  sitting  melancholy  on  a 
couch. 

AIR. 

O  leave  me  to  complain 
My  loss  of  liberty  ! 

I  never  more  shall  see  my  swain, 

Nor  ever  more  be  free. 

O  cruel,  cruel  Fate  ! 

What  joy  can  I  receive, 

When  in  the  arms  of  one  I  hate, 

I’m  doomed,  alas,  to  live  ? 

Ye  pitying  pow’rs  above, 

That  see  my  soul’s  dismay, 

Or  bring  me  back  the  man  I  love, 

Or  take  my  life  away. 

Enter  Argus. 

Arg.  So,  lady  !  you’re  welcome  home  ! — See 
how  the  pretty  turtle  sits  moaning  the  loss  of  her 
mate  ! — What  !  not  a  word,  Thusy  ?  not  a  word, 
child?  Come,  come;  don’t  be  in  the  dumps  now, 
and  I’ll  fetch  the  captain,  or  the  ’squire’s  sister  : 

perhaps  they  may  make  it  prattle  a  bit - Ah, 

ungracious  girl !  Is  all  my  care  come  to  this?  Is 
this  the  gratitude  you  show  your  uncle’s  memory, 
to  throw  away  what  he  had  bustled  so  hard  for, 


at  so  mad  a  rate  ?  Did  he  leave  you  12,0001. 
think  you,  to  make  you  no  better  than  a  soldier’s 
trull?  to  follow  a  camp.?  to  carry  a  knap¬ 
sack  ?  This  is  what  you’d  have,  mistress,  is  it 
not? 

Are.  This,  and  ten  thousand  times  worse, 
were  better  with  the  man  I  love,  than  to  be 
chained  to  the  nauseous  embraces  of  one  I 
hate. 

Arg.  A  very  dutiful  lady,  indeed  !  I’ll  make 
you  sing  another  song  to-morrow ;  and,  till  then, 

I’ll  leave  you  in  salva  custodia,  to  consider. - 

B’ye,  Thusy ! 

Are.  How  barbarous  is  the  covetousness  and 
caution  of  ill-natured  parents  !  They  toil  for 
estates  with  a  view  to  make  posterity  happy  ;  and 
then,  by  a  mistaken  prudence,  they  match  us  to 
our  aversion.  But  I  am  resolved  not  to  suffer 
tamely,  however. — They  shall  see,  though  my 
body’s  weak,  my  resolution’s  strong ;  and  I  may 
yet  find  spirit  enough  to  plague  them. 

AIR. 

Sooner  than  I’ll  my  love  forego, 

And  lose  the  man  I  prize, 

I’ll  bravely  combat  every  woe, 

Or  fall  a  sacrifice. 

Nor  bolts  nor  bars  shall  me  controul, 

I  death  and  danger  dare  ; 
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Restraint  but  fires  the  active  soul, 

And  urges  fierce  despair. 

The  window  now  shall  be  my  gate, 

I’ll  either  fall  or  fly  ; 

Before  I’ll  live  with  him  I  hate, 

For  him  I  love  I’ll  die.  [Adieu. 

SCENE'H. —  The  Street. 

Hearty  and  Rovewell  meeting. 

Rov.  So,  inv  dear  friend,  here  already  ? - 

This  is  very  kind. 

Hear.  Sure,  captain,  this  lady  must  have 
some  extraordinary  merit  for  whom  you  under¬ 
take  such  difficulties !  What  are  her  particular 
charms  besides  her  money  ? 

Rove.  I’ll  tell  you,  sir. 

AIR. —  The  words  by  another  hand. 

Without  affectation,  gay,  youthful,  and  pretty  ; 
Without  pride  or  meanness,  familiar  and  witty ; 
Without  forms,  obliging,  good-natured,  and 
free ; 

Without  art,  as  lovely  as  lovely  can  be. 

She  acts  what  she  thinks,  and  she  thinks  what 
she  says, 

Regardless  alike  both  of  censure  and  praise  ; 

Her  thoughts,  and  her  words,  and  her  actions 
are  such, 

That  none  can  admire  them,  or  praise  her,  too 
much. 

Hear.  Well,  success  attend  you  ! - —You 

know  where  to  find  me  when  there’s  occasion. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Boy. 

Boy.  Sir,  sir  !  I  want  to  speak  with  you. 

Rove.  Is  your  mistress  locked  up,  say  you  ? 
Boy.  Yes,  sir,  and  Betty’s  turned  away,  and 
all  the  men-servants;  and  there’s  no  living  soul 
in  the  house  but  our  old  cook-maid,  and  I,  and 
ray  master,  and  Mrs  Thusy  ;  and  she  cries,  and 
cries  her  eyes  out  almost. 

Rove.  O  the  tormenting  news  !  But  if  the  gar¬ 
rison  is  so  weak,  the  castle  may  be  the  sooner 
stormed.  How  did  you  get  out? 

Boy.  Through  the  kitchen-window,  sir. 

Rove.  Show  me  the  window  presently. 

Boy.  Alack-a-day,  it  won’t  do,  sir!  That  plot 
won’t  take  ! 

Rove.  Why,  sirrah? 

Boy.  You  are  something  too  big,  sir. 

Rove.  I’ll  try  that,  however. 

Boy.  Indeed,  sir,  you  can’t  get  your  leg  in;  but 
I  could  put  you  in  a  way. 

Rove.  How,  dear  boy  ! 

Boi/.  I  can  lend  you  the  key  of  Mrs  Thusy’s 
chamber - If  you  can  contrive  to  get  into  the 
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house - But  you  must  be  sure  to  let  my  mis¬ 

tress  out. 

Rove.  How  couldst  thou  get  it !  This  is  almost 
a  miracle. 

Boy.  I  picked  it  out  of  my  master’s  coat- 
pocket  this  morning,  sir,  as  I  was  a-brushing 
him. 

Rove.  That’s  my  boy  !  There’s  money  for  you : 
this  child  will  come  to  good  in  time. 

Boy.  My  master  will  miss  me,  sir,  I  must  go^ 
but  I  wish  you  good  luck.  [Exit. 

AIR. 

Arethusa,  at  the  window  above. 

A  dialogue  between  her  and  Rovf.wele. 

Rove.  Make  haste  and  away,  my  only  dear  ; 

Make  haste,  and  away,  away  ! 

For  all  at  the  gate, 

Your  true  lover  does  wait, 

And  I  prithee  make  no  delay. 

Are.  O  how  shall  I  steal  away,  my  love? 

O  how  shall  I  steal  away  ? 

My  daddy  is  near, 

And  I  dare  not  for  fear ; 

Pray,  come  then  another  day. 

Rov.  O  this  is  the  only  day,  my  life ! 

O  this  is  the  only  day  ! 

I’ll  draw  him  aside, 

While  you  throw  the  gates  wide, 

And  then  you  may  steal  away. 

Are.  Then,  prithee  make  no  delay,  my  dear  ; 

Then,  prithee  make  no  delay  : 

We’ll  serve  him  a  trick  ; 

For  I’H  slip  in  the  nick, 

And  with  my  true  love  away. 

Chorus. 

O  Cupid,  befriend  a  loving  pair  ! 

O  Cupid,  befriend  us,  we  pray  ! 

May  our  stratagems  take, 

For  thine  own  sweet  sake; 

And,  Amen  !  let  all  true  lovers  say. 

[Arethusa  withdraws. 

Enter  Robin  as  a  lawyer,  and  soldiers. 

Rov.  So,  mv  hearts  of  oaks,  are  you  all  ready  ? 
Sold.  Yes,  an’t  please  your  honour. 

Rove.  You  know  your  cue  then - to  your 

post. 

[They  retire  to  a  corner  of  the  stage ;  he 
knocks  smartly  at  the  door. 

Rob.  What,  are  you  all  asleep,  or  dead  in  the 
house,  that  you  can’t  hear  ? 

[Arcus,  holding  the  door  in  his  hand. 

Arg.  Sir,  you  are  very  hasty,  methinks - 

Rob.  Sir,  my  business  requires  haste. 

Arg.  Sir,  you  had  better  make  haste  about  it, 
for  I  know  no  business  you  have  here. 
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Rob.  Sir,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  you  on  an 
affair  of  consequence. 

Arg.  Sir,  I  don't  love  talking;  I  know  you 
not,  and  consequently  can  have  no  affairs  with 
you. 

Rob.  Sir,  not  know  me  ! 

Arg.  Sir,  'tis  enough  for  me  to  know  myself. 

Rob.  A  damned  thwarting  old  dog  this  same  ! 
[Aside.]  Sir,  I  live  but  just  in  the  next  street. 

[To  him. 

Arg.  Sir !  if  you  lived  at  Jamaica,  'tis  the 
same  thing  to  me. 

Rob.  [Rside.]  I  find  coaxing  won’t  do.  I  must 
change  my  note,  or  I  shall  never  unkennel  this 
old  fox— [Zb  him.]  Well,  Mr  Argus,  there's 
no  harm  done,  so  take  your  leave  of  SOOOl.  You 
have  enough  of  your  own  already.  [Going. 

Arg.  How  !  3000. !  I  must  inquire  into  this. 
[Aside]  Sir,  a  word  with  you. 

Rob.  Sir !  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you.  I 
took  you  to  be  a  prudent  person,  that  knew  the 
worth  of  money,  and  how  to  improve  it ;  but,  I 
find  I’m  deceived. 

Arg.  Sir,  I  hope  you’ll  excuse  my  rudeness ; 
but,  you  know,  a  man  cannot  be  too  cautious. 

Rob.  Sir,  that’s  true ;  and,  therefore,  I  excuse 
you ;  but  I’d  take  such  treatment  from  no  man 
in  England  besides  yourself. 

Arg.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but,  to  the  bu¬ 
siness. 

Rob.  Why,  thus  it  is  :  a  spendthrift  young  fel¬ 
low  is  galloping  through  a  plentiful  fortune  :  I 
have  lent  20001.  upon  it  already;  and,  if  you'll 
advance  an  equivalent,  we’ll  foreclose  the  whole 
estate,  and  share  it  between  us;  for,  I  know,  he 
can  never  redeem  it. 

Arg.  A  very  judicious  man  ;  I’m  sorry  I  af¬ 
fronted  him.  [Aside]  But  how  is  this  to  be 
done  ? 

Rob.  Very  easily,  sir. — A  word  in  your  ear; 
a  little  more  this  way. 

[Draws  him  aside ;  the  soldiers  get  between 
him  and  the  door] 

Arg.  But  the  title,  sir,  the  title? 

Rob.  Do  you  doubt  my  veracity  ? 

Arg.  Not  in  the  least,  sir;  but  one  cannot  be 
too  sure. 

Rob.  That’s  very  true,  sir ;  and,  therefore,  I’ll 
make  sure  of  you,  now  I  have  you. 

[Robin  trips  up  his  heels ;  the  soldiers  blind¬ 
fold  and  gag  him,  and  stand  over  him, 
wA«7eRovEWELL  carries  Arethusa  of; 
after  which,  they  leave  him,  he  making 
a  great  noise. 

Enter  Mob. 

All.  What’s  the  matter,  what’s  the  matter  ? 

[They  ungag  him,  fyc. 

Arg.  O  neighbours!  I'm  robbed  and  murdered, 
ruined,  and  undone  for  ever. 

1  Mob.  Why,  what’s  the  matter,  master  ? 

Arg.  There’s  a  whole  legion  of  thieves  in  my 


house  ;  they  gagged  and  blindfolded  me,  and  of¬ 
fered  forty  naked  swords  at  my  breast - 1  beg 

of  you  to  assist  me,  or  they’ll  strip  the  house  in 
a  minute. 

2  Mob.  Forty  drawn  swords,  say  you,  sir? 

Arg.  Ay  ;  and  more,  I  think,  on  my  con¬ 
science. 

2  Mob.  Then,  look  you,  sir,  I’m  a  married 
man,  and  have  a  large  family ;  I  would  not  ven¬ 
ture  amongst  such  a  parcel  of  blood-thirsty  rogues 
for  the  world ;  but,  if  you  please.  I’ll  run  and 
call  a  constable. 

All.  Ay,  ay ;  call  a  constable,  call  a  constable  ! 

Arg.  I  shan’t  have  a  penny  left,  if  we  stay  for 

a  constable - 1  am  but  one  man ;  and,  as  old 

as  I  am,  I’ll  lead  the  way,  if  you’ll  follow  me. 

[Exit  Arg. 

All.  Ay,  ay,  in,  in  ;  follow,  follow  ;  huzza  ! 

1  Mob.  Prithee,  Jack,  do  you  go  in,  if  you 
come  to  that. 

4  Mob.  I  go  in  !  what  should  I  go  in  for?  I 
have  lost  nothing. 

Worn.  What !  nobody  to  help  the  poor  old  gen¬ 
tleman?  odds  bobs!  if  I  was  a  man,  I’d  follow 
him  myself. 

3  Mob.  Why  don’t  you,  then  ?  What  occa- 
sionableness  have  I  to  be  killed  for  him  or  you 
either? 

Enter  Robin,  as  constable. 

All.  Here’s  Mr  Constable,  here’s  Mr  Consta¬ 
ble  ! 

Rob.  Silence,  in  the  king’s  name  ! 

All.  Ay,  silence,  silence. 

Rob.  What’s  the  meaning  of  this  riot?  Who 
makes  all  this  disturbance  ? 

1  Mob.  I’ll  tell  you,  Mr  Constable. 

3  Mob.  An’t  please  your  worship,  let  me 
speak. 

Rob.  Ay ;  this  man  talks  like  a  man  of  parts 
— What’s  the  matter,  friend  ? 

3  Mob.  An’t  please  your  noble  worship’s  ho¬ 
nour  and  glory,  we  are  his  majesty’s  liege  sub¬ 
jects,  and  were  terrified  out  of  our  habitations 
and  dwelling-places,  by  a  cry  from  abroad;  which 
your  noble  worship  must  understand  was  occa- 
sionable  by  the  gentleman  of  this  house,  who  was 
so  unfortunable  as  to  be  killed  by  thieves,  who 
are  now  in  his  house  to  the  numberation  of  above 
forty,  an’t  please  your  worship,  all  completely 
armed  with  powder  and  ball,  back-swords,  pis¬ 
tols,  bayonets,  and  blunderbusses ! 

Rob.  But  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  case  ? 

3  Mob.  Why,  an  please  your  worship,  know¬ 
ing  your  noble  honour  to  be  the  king’s  majesty’s 
noble  officer  of  the  peace,  we  thought  'twas  best 
your  honour  should  come  and  terrify  these  rogues 
away  with  your  noble  authority. 

Rob.  Well  said ;  very  well  said,  indeed  ! - - 

Gentlemen,  I  am  the  king’s  officer,  and  I  com¬ 
mand  you,  in  the  king’s  name,  to  aid  and  assist 
me  to  call  those  rogues  out  of  the  house — Who's 
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within  there?  I  charge  you  come  out,  in  the 
king’s  name,  and  submit  yourselves  to  our  royal 
authority. 

2  Mob.  This  is  the  gentleman  that  was  killed, 
an’t  please  your  worship. 

Enter  Argus. 

Arg.  O  neighbours  !  I’m  ruined  and  undone  for 
ever  !  They  have  taken  away  all  that's  dear  to 
me  in  the  world. 

1  Mob.  That’s  his  money ;  ’tis  a  sad  covetous 
dog. 

J Rob.  Why,  what’s  the  matter?  What  have 
they  done  ? 

Arg.  O,  they  have  taken  my  child  from  me, 
my  Thusy ! 

Rob.  Good  lack  ! 

3  Mob.  Marry  come  up,  what  valuation  can 

she  be? - But,  have  they  taken  nothing  else  ? 

Arg.  Would  they  had  stript  my  house  of  every 
pennyworth,  so  they  had  left  my  child  ! 

1  Mob.  That’s  a  lie,  I  believe ;  for  he  loves 
his  money  more  than  his  soul,  and  wouid  sooner 
part  with  that  than  a  groat. 

Arg.  This  is  the  captain’s  doings,  but  I’ll  have 
him  hanged. 

Rob.  But  where  are  the  thieves  ? 

Arg.  Gone,  gone,  beyond  all  hopes  of  pur¬ 
suit. 

2  Mob.  What!  are  they  gone?  Then,  come 
neighbours,  let  us  go  in,  and  kill  every  mother’s 
child  of  them. 

Rob.  Hold  ;  I  charge  you  to  commit  no  mur¬ 
der  ;  follow  me,  and  we’ll  apprehend  them. 

Arg.  Go,  villains,  cowards,  scoundrels,  or  I 
shall  suspect  you  are  the  thieves  that  mean  to  rob 
me  of  what  is  yet  left.  How  brave  you  are,  now 
all  the  danger’s  over  !  Oh,  sirrah,  you  dog  ! 
[ Looking  at  Robin.]  you  are  that  rogue,  Robin, 
the  captain’s  man.  Seize  him,  neighbours,  seize 
him  ! 

Rob.  [Aside.]  I  don’t  care  what  you  do,  for 
the  job’s  over ;  I  see  my  master  a-coming. 

Arg.  Why  don’t  you  seize  him,  I  say  ? 

Mob.  Not  we;  we  have  lost  too  much  time 
about  an  old  fool  already. 

2  Mob.  Ay;  the  next  time  you’re  bound  and 
gagged,  you  shall  lie  and  be  damned  for  me  ! 

S  Mob.  Ay,  and  me,  too ;  come  along,  neigh¬ 
bours,  come  along.  [Ex  -unt  Mob. 

Enter  Roveweli,,  Hearty,  Arethusa,  and 
Betty. 

Arg.  Bless  me  !  who  have  we  got  here?  O 
Thusy  !  Thusy !  I  had  rather  never  lim  e  seen 
thee  again,  than  have  found  you  in  such  com¬ 
pany. 


[Carey. 

Are.  Sir,  I  hope  my  husband’s  company  is  not 
criminal  ! 

Arg.  Your  husband  !  who’s  your  husband, 
housewife  ?  that  scoundrel  ?  Captain — Out  of  my 

sight,  thou  ungracious  wretch  ! - I’ll  go  make 

my  will  this  instant - and  you,  you  villain  !  how 

dare  you  look  me  in  the  face  after  all  this  ? - 

I’ll  have  you  hanged,  sirrah  !  I  will  so. 

Hear.  O  fie,  brother  Argus  !  moderate  your 
passion.  It  ill  becomes  the  friendship  you  owe 
Ned  Worthy,  to  vilify  and  affront  his  only  child, 
and  for  no  other  crime  than  improving  that  friend¬ 
ship  which  has  ever  been  between  us. 

Arg.  Ha !  my  dear  friend  alive  !  I  heard  thou 
wert  dead  in  the  Indies — And  is  that  thy  son  ?  and 
my  godson,  too,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  ? 

Hear.  The  very  same — the  last  and  best  re¬ 
mains  of  our  family  ;  forced  by  my  wife’s  cruelty, 
and  my  absence,  to  the  army.  My  wife  is  since 
dead,  and  the  son  she  had  by  her  former  hus¬ 
band,  whom  she  intended  to  heir  my  estate ;  but 
fortune  guided  me  by  chance  to  my  dear  boy, 
who,  after  twenty  years  absence,  and  changing 
mv  name,  knew  me  not,  till  I  just  now  discovered 
myself  to  him  and  your  fair  daughter,  whom  I 
will  make  him  deserve  by  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
which  I  brought  from  India,  besides  what  real 
estate  I  may  leave  at  my  death. 

Arg.  And  to  match  that,  old  boy,  my  daughter 
shall  have  every  penny  of  mine,  besides  her  un¬ 
cle’s  legacy - Ah  !  you  young  rogue,  had  I 

known  you,  I  would  not  have  used  you  so  rough¬ 
ly  !■ - -However,  since  you  have  won  my  girl  so 

bravely,  take  her,  and  welcome - But  you  must 

excuse  all  faults - the  old  man  meant  all  for 

the  best ;  you  must  not  be  angry. 

Rov.  Sir,  on  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  beg 
your  pardon  for  the  many  disquiets  we  have  given 
you  ;  and,  with  your  pardon,  we  crave  your  bless¬ 
ing.  [They  kneel. 

Arg.  You  have  it,  children,  with  all  my  heart. 
Adod,  I  am  so  transported,  I  don’t  know  whether 
I  walk  or  lly  ! 

Are.  May  your  joy  be  everlasting  ! 

Rovewei.e  and  Arethusa,  embracing. 
DUETTO. 

Thus  fondly  caressing, 

My  idol,  my  treasure, 

How  great  is  the  blessing  ! 

How  sweet  is  the  pleasure  ! 

With  joy  I  behold  thee, 

And  doat  on  thy  charms; 

Thus  while  I  enfold  thee, 

I’ve  heaven  in  my  arms. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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THE 


DEVIL  TO  PAY  ; 

OR, 

THE  WIVES  METAMORPHOSED. 


BY 


COFFEY. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


MEN. 

Sir  John  Loverule,  an  honest  country  gentle¬ 
man,  beloved  for  his  hospitality. 

Butler, 

Footman,  (  «™ant*  to  Sir  John. 
Coachman,  * 

Jobson,  a  psalm-singing  cobler,  tenant  to  Sir 
John. 

Doctor. 


WOMEN. 

Lady  Loverule,  wife  to  Sir  John,  a  proud, 
canting,  brawling,  fanatical  shrew. 

P'P’  i  her  maids. 

Lettice,  S 

Nell,  Jobson’s  wife,  an  innocent  country  girl. 
Tenants,  servants. 


Scene — A  country  village. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I, — The  cobler  s  house. 

Jobson  and  Nell. 

Nell.  Prithee,  good  Jobson,  stay  with  me 
to-night,  and  for  once  make  merry  at  home. 

Job.  Peace,  peace,  you  jade,  and  go  spin;  for, 
if  I  lack  any  thread  for  my  stitching,  I  will  pu¬ 
nish  you  by  virtue  of  my  sovereign  authority. 

Nell.  Ay,  marry,  no  doubt  of  that;  whilst  you 
take  your  swing  at  the  alehouse,  spend  your  sub¬ 
stance,  get  drunk  as  a  beast,  then  come  home 
like  a  sot,  and  use  one  like  a  dog. 

Job.  Nouriz!  do  you  prate?  Why,  how  now, 
brazen-face,  do  you  speak  ill  of  the  government? 

VOL.  III. 


Don't  you  know,  hussy,  that  I  am  king  in  my 
own  house,  and  that  this  is  treason  against  my 
majesty  ? 

Nell.  Did  ever  one  hear  such  stuff'!  But,  I 
pray  you  now,  Jobson,  don’t  go  to  the  alehouse 
to-night ! 

Job.  Well,  I’ll  humour  you  for  once  ;  but  don’t 
grow  saucy  upon’t ;  for  I  am  invitSd  by  sir  John 
Loverule’s  butler,  and  am  to  be  princely  drunk 
with  punch,  at  the  hall  place ;  we  shall  have  a 
bowl  large  enough  to  swim  in. 

Nell.  But  they  say,  husband,  the  new  lady  will  not 
suffer  a  stranger  to  enter  her  doors  ;  she  grudges 
even  a  draught  of  small  beer  to  her  own  servants; 
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[Coffey. 


and  several  of  the  tenants  have  come  home  with 
broken  heads  from  her  ladyship’s  own  hands,  only 
for  smelling  strong  beer  in  the  house. 

Job.  A  pox  on  her  for  a  fanatical  jade  !  she 
has  almost  distracted  the  good  knight :  But  she’s 
now  abroad,  feasting  with  her  relations,  and  will 
scarce  come  home  to-night;  and  wc  are  to  have 
much  drink,  a  fiddle,  and  merry  gambols  ! 

Nell.  O  dear  husband  !  let  me  go  with  you; 
we’ll  be  as  merry  as  the  night’s  long  ! 

Job.  Why,  how  now,  you  bold  baggage  !  would 
you  be  carried  to  a  company  of  sinooth-laced, 
eating,  drinking,  lazy  serving-men?  no,  no,  you 
jade,  I’ll  not  be  a  cuckold. 

Nell.  I’m  sure  they  would  make  me  welcome; 
you  promised  I  should  see  the  house,  and  the  fa¬ 
mily  has  not  been  here  before,  since  you  married 
and  brought  me  home. 

Job.  Why,  thou  most  audacious  strumpet,  dar’st 
thou  dispute  with  me,  thy  lord  and  master?  Get 
in  and  spin,  or  else  my  strap  shall  wind  about 
thy  ribs  most  confoundedly. 

AIR. —  The  Twitcher. 

He  that  has  the  best  wife, 

She’s  the  plague  of  his  life; 

But  for  her  that  will  scold  and  will  quarrel, 

Let  him  cut  her  off  short 
Of  her  meat  and  her  sport, 

And  ten  times  a  day  hoop  her  barrel,  brave  boys  ! 
And  ten  times  a  day  hoop  her  baytel. 

•Nell.  Well,  we  poor  women  must  always  be 
slaves,  and  never  have  any  joy  ;  but  you  men 
run  and  ramble  at  your  pleasure. 

Job.  Why,  you  most  pestilent  baggage,  will  you 
be  hooped  ?  Be  gone. 

Nell.  I  must  obey.  [Going. 

Job.  Stay  !  now  I  think  on’t,  here’s  sixpence 
for  you ;  get  ale  and  apples,  stretch  and  puff  thy¬ 
self  up  with  lamb’s-wool,  rejoice  and  revel  by  thy¬ 
self,  be  drunk,  and  wallow  in  thy  own  sty,  like  a 
grumbling  sow  as  thou  art. 

He  that  has  the  best  wife, 

She’s  the  plague  of  his  life,  <§  c.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Sir  John’s  house. 

.Butler,  Cook,  Footman,  Coachman,  Lucy, 
Lett  ice,  cjr. 

But.  I  would  the  blind  fiddler  and  our  dancing 
neighbours  were  here,  that  we  might  rejoice  a 
little,  while  our  termagant  lady  is  abroad ;  I  have 
made  a  most  sovereign  bowl  of  punch. 

Lucy.  We  had  need  rejoice  sometimes,  fur 
our  devilish  new  lady  will  never  suffer  it  in  her 
hearing. 

But.  I  will  maintain,  there  is  more  mirth  in  a 


galley,  than  in  our  family :  Our  master,  indeed, 
is  the  worthiest  gentleman - nothing  but  sweet¬ 

ness  and  liberality. 

Foot.  But  here’s  a  house  turned  topsy-turvy, 
from  heaven  to  hell,  since  she  came  hither. 

Lucy.  His  former  lady  was  all  virtue  and  mild¬ 
ness. 

But.  Ay,  rest  her  soul,  she  was  so ;  but  this 
is  inspired  with  a  legion  of  devils,  who  make  her 
lay  about  her  like  a  fury. 

LuCy.  I  am  sure  I  always  feel  her  in  my  bones: 
if  her  complexion  don’t  please  her,  or  she  looks 
yellow  in  a  morning,  I  am  sure  to  look  black  and 
blue  for  it  before  night. 

Cook.  Pox  on  her  !  I  dare  not  come  within  her 
reach.  I  have  some  six  broken  heads  already. 
A  lady,  quotha  !  a  she-bear  is  a  civiler  animal. 

Foot.  Heaven  help  my  poor  master!  this  de¬ 
vilish  termagant  scolding  woman  will  be  the  death 
of  him  ;  I  never  saw  a  man  so  altered  all  the  days, 
of  my  life. 

Cook.  There’s  a  perpetual  motion  in  that  tongue 
of  hers,  and  a  damned  shrill  pipe,  enough  to 
break  the  drum  of  a  man’s  ear. 

Enter  blind  Fiddler,  Jobson,  and  neighbours , 

But.  Welcome,  welcome  all;  this  is  our  wish  1 
Honest  old  acquaintance,  goodman  Jobson  !  how 
dost  thou  ? 

Job.  By  my  troth,  I  am  always  sharp  set  to¬ 
wards  punch,  and  am  now  come  with  a  firm  re¬ 
solution,  though  but  a  poor  cobler,  to  be  as  rich¬ 
ly  drunk  as  a  lord.  I  am  a  true  English  heart, 
and  look  upon  drunkenness  as  the  best  part  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

But.  Come,  Jobson,  we’ll  bring  out  our  bowl 
of  punch  in  solemn  procession  ;  and  then  for  a 
song  to  crown  our  happiness. 

[They  all  go  out,  and  return  rvith  a  hotel  of 
punch. ] 

AIR. — Charles  of  Szceden. 

Come  jolly  Bacchus,  god  of  wine, 

Crown  this  night  with  pleasure; 

Let  none  at  cares  of  life  repine, 

To  destroy  our  pleasure  : 

Fill  up  the  mighty  sparkling  bowl, 

That  every  true  and  loyal  soul 

May  drink  and  sing  without  controul, 

To  support  our  pleasure. 

Thus,  mighty  Bacchus,  shalt  thou  be 
Guardian  of  our  pleasure; 

That,  under  thy  protection,  w’e 
May  enjoy  new  pleasure. 

And  as  the  hours  glide  away, 

We’ll,  in  thy  name,  invoke  their  stay. 

And  sing  thy  praises,  that  we  may 
Live  and  die  with  pleasure. 
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But.  The  king  and  the  royal  family,  in  a  brim¬ 
mer  ! — 


AIR. 


Here’s  a  good  health  to  the  king, 

And  send  him  a  prosperous  reign; 

O’er  hills  and  high  mountains, 

We’ll  drink  dry  the  fountains, 

Until  the  sun  rises  again,  brave  boys  ! 

Until  the  sun  rises  again. 

Then,  here’s  to  thee,  my  boy  boon, 

And  here’s  to  thee,  my  boy  boon ; 

As  we’ve  tarried  all  day 
For  to  drink  down  the  sun, 

So  we’ll  tarry  and  drink  down  the  moon,  brave 
boys  ! 

So  we’ll  tarry  and  drink  down  the  moon. 
Omnes.  Huzza ! 


Enter  Sir  John,  and  Lady. 

Eady.  O  Heaven  and  earth  !  What’s  here  with¬ 
in  my  doors?  Is  hell  broke  loose?  What  troops 
of  fiends  are  here  ?  Sirrah,  you  impudent  rascal, 
speak  ! 

Sir  John.  For  shame,  my  dear!— — As  this  is 
a  time  of  mirth  and  jollity,  it  has  always  been 
the  custom  of  my  house,  to  give  my  servants  li¬ 
berty  in  this  season,  and  to  treat  my  country 
neighbours,  that  with  innocent  sports  they  may 
divert  themselves. 

Lady.  I  say,  meddle  with  your  own  affairs ;  I 
will  govern  my  own  house,  without  your  putting 
in  an  oar.  Shall  I  ask  leave  to  correct  my  own 
servants  ? 

Sir  John.  I  thought,  madam,  this  had  been 
my  house,  and  these  my  tenants  and  servants. 

Lady.  Did  I  bring  a  fortune,  to  be  thus  abused, 
and  snubbed  before  people?  Do  you  call  my  au¬ 
thority  in  question,  ungrateful  man?  Look  you 
to  your  dogs  and  horses  abroad,  but  it  shall  be 
my  province  to  govern  here;  nor  will  I  be  con- 
trouled  by  e’er  a  hunting,  hawking  knight  in 
Christendom. 

AIR. — Set  by  Mr  Seedo. 

Sir  John.  Ye  gods  !  you  gave  to  me  a  wife, 

Out  of  your  grace  and  favour, 

To  be  the  comfort  of  mv  life, 

And  I  was  glad  to  have  her: 

But  if  your  Providence  Divine, 

For  greater  bliss  design  her, 

To  obey  your  wills  at  any  time 
I  am  ready  to  resign  her. 

This  it  is  to  be  married  to  a  continual  tempest. 
Strife  and  noise,  canting  and  hypocrisy,  are  eter¬ 
nally  afloat. — ’Tis  impossible  to  bear  it  long. 

Lady.  Ye  filthy  scoundrels,  and  odious  jades  ! 
% 


I’ll  teach  you  to  junket  thus,  and  steal  my  provi¬ 
sions  ;  I  shall  be  devoured  at  this  rate. 

But.  I  thought,  madam,  we  might  be  merry 
once  upon  a  holiday. 

Lady.  Holiday,  you  popish  cur !  Is  one  day 
more  holy  than  another?  and  if  it  be,  you’ll  be 
sure  to  get  drunk  upon  it,  you  rogue !  [Beats  him,] 
You  minx,  yon  impudent  flirt,  are  you  jigging  it 
after  an  abominable  fiddle?  all  dancing  is  whorisb, 
hussy  !  [Lugs  her  by  the  ears. 

Lucy.  O  lud  !  she  has  pulled  off  both  my  ears. 

Sir  John.  Pray,  madam,  consider  your  sex  and 
quality !  I  blush  for  your  behaviour. 

Lady.  Consider  your  incapacity  ;  you  shall  net 
instruct  me.  Who  are  you,  thus  muffled  ?  you 
buzzard  !  [iS%e  beats  them  all ;  Jobson  steals  by. 

Job.  I  am  an  honest,  plain,  psalm-singing  cob¬ 
bler,  madam  ;  if  your  ladyship  would  but  go  to 
church,  you  might  hear  me  above  all  the  rest 
there. 

Lady.  I’ll  try  thy  voice  here  first,  villain  ! 

[iSfn'/ces  him. 

Job.  Nounz  !  what  a  pox,  what  a  devil  ails 
you  ? 

Lady.  O  profane  wretch  !  wicked  varlet ! 

Sir  John.  For  shame  !  your  behaviour  is  mon¬ 
strous  ! 

Lady.  Was  ever  poor  lady  so  miserable  in  a 
brutish  husband  as  I  am  ?  I,  that  am  so  pious,  and 
so  religious  a  woman  ! 

Job.  [Sings.]  He  that  has  the  best  wife, 

She’s  the  plague  of  his  life, 

But  for  her  that  will  scold  and  will  quarrel — 

[Exit  Job. 

Lady.  O  rogue,  scoundrel,  villain  ! 

Sir  John.  Remember  modesty. 

Lady.  I’ll  rout  you  all  with  a  vengeance;  I’ll 
spoil  your  squeaking  treble. 

[Beats  the  fiddle  about  the  blind  man's  head. 

Fid.  O  murder,  murder !  I  am  a  dark  man ; 
which  way  shall  I  get  hence  ?  Oh  Heaven  !  she 
has  broke  my  fiddle,  and  undone  me  and  my  wife 
and  children. 

Sir  John.  Here,  poor  fellow  !  take  your  staff 
and  be  gone :  There’s  money  to  buy  you  two  such; 
that’s  your  way.  [Exit  fiddler. 

Lady.  Methinks  you  are  very  liberal,  sir  ;  must 
my  estate  maintain  you  in  your  profuseness  ? 

Sir  John.  Go  up  to  your  closet,  pray,  and  com¬ 
pose  your  mind. 

Lady.  0  wicked  man  !  to  bid  me  pray  ! 

Sir  John.  A  man  can’t  be  completely  curst,  I 
see,  without  marriage  ;  but,  since  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  separate  maintenance,  she  shall  to¬ 
morrow  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it. 

AIR. —  Of  all  comforts  I  miscarried. 

Of  the  states  in  life  so  various, 

Marriage,  sure,  is  most  precarious  ; 

’Tis  a  maze  so  strangely  winding, 

Still  we  are  new  mazes  finding; 
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’Tis  an  action  so  severe, 

That  nought  but  death  can  set  us  clear. 

Happy’s  the  man,  from  wedlock  free, 

Who  knows  to  prize  his  liberty  : 

Were  man  wary 

IIow  they  marry, 

We  should  not  be  by  half  so  full  of  misery. 

[Knocking  at  the  door .]  Here,  where  are  my  ser¬ 
vants?  Must  they  be  frighted  from  me? — Within 
there — see  who  knocks. 

Lady.  Within  there  ! — Where  are  my  sluts  ?  Ye 
drabs,  ye  queans — Lights  there  ! 

Enter  Servants  sneaking,  with  candles. 

But.  Sir,  it  is  a  doctor  that  lives  ten  miles  off; 
he  practises  physic,  and  is  an  astrologer :  your 
worship  knows  him  very  well ;  he  is  a  cunning 
man,  makes  almanacks,  and  can  help  people  to 
their  goods  again. 

Enter  Doctor. 

Doc.  Sir,  I  humbly  beg  your  honour’s  pardon 
for  this  unseasonable  intrusion  ;  but  I  am  be¬ 
nighted,  and  ’tis  so  dark  that  I  can’t  possibly  find 
my  way  home;  and  knowing  your  worship’s  hos¬ 
pitality,  desire  the  favour  to  Ire  harboured  under 
your  roof  to-night. 

Lady.  (Jut  of  my  house,  you  lewd  conjurer,  you 
magician  ! 

Doc.  Here’s  a  turn  ! — Here’s  a  change  ! — Well, 
if  I  have  any  art,  ye  shall  smart  for  this.  [Aside. 

Sir  John.  You  see,  friend,  I  am  not  master  of 
my  own  house ;  therefore,  to  avoid  any  uneasi¬ 
ness,  go  down  the  lane  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  you’ll  see  a  cobler’s  cottage;  stay  there  a 
little,  and  I’ll  send  my  servant  to  conduct  you  to 
a  tenant’s  house,  where  you’ll  be  well  entertain¬ 
ed. 

Doc.  I  thank  you,  sir  ;  I’m  your  most  humble 
■  servant. —  But,  as  for  your  lady  there,  she  shall 
this  night  feel  my  resentment.  *  [ Exit. 

Sir  John.  Come,  madam;  you  and  I  must  have 
some  conference  together. 

Lady.  Yes,  I  will  have  a  conference  and  a  re¬ 
formation,  too,  in  this  house,  or  I'll  turn  it  up¬ 
side  down — I  will. 

AIll. —  Contented  country  farmer. 

Sir  John.  Grant  me,  ye  powers,  but  this  request, 
And  let  who  will  the  world  contest; 
Convey  her  to  some,  distant  shore, 
Where  I  may  ne’er  behold  her  more  : 
Or  let  nuf.  to  some  cottage  fly, 

In  freedom’s  arms. to  live  and  die. 

[  Exeunt , 

SCENE  HI. — The  Cobler’s. 

Nell,  and  the  Doctor. 

Nell.  Pray,  sir,  mend  your  draught,  if  you 
please ;  you  are  very  welcome,  sir. 


[Coffey. 

Doc.  Thank  you  heartily,  good  woman,  and 
to  requite  your  civility,  I’ll  tell  you  your  fortune. 

Nell.  O,  pray  do,  sir ;  I  never  had  my  fortune 
told  me  in  my  life. 

Doc.  Let  me  behold  the  lines  of  your  face. 

Nell.  I’m  afraid,  sir,  ’tis  none  of  the  cleanest; 
I  have  been  about  dirty  work  all  this  day. 

Doc.  Come,  come,  'tis  a  good  face ;  be  not 
ashamed  of  it;  you  shall  shew  it  in  greater  places 
suddenly. 

Nell.  O  dear  sir,  I  shall  be  mightily  ashamed! 
I  want  dacity  when  I  come  before  great  folks. 

Doc.  You  mnst  be  confident,  and  fear  no¬ 
thing;  there  is  much  happiness  attends  you. 

Nell.  Oh  me  !  this  is  a  rare  man  !  Heaven  be 
thanked  ! 

Doc.  To  morrow,  before  sunrise,  you  shall  be 
the  happiest  woman  in  this  country. 

Nell.  How  !  by  to-morrow  ?  alack-a-day  !  sir, 
how  can  that  be  ? 

Doc.  No  more  shall  you  be  troubled  with  a 
surly  husband,  that  rails  at,  and  straps  you. 

Nell.  Lud  !  how  came  he  to  know  that  ?  he 
must  be  a  conjurer  !  Indeed  my  husband  is  some¬ 
what  rugged,  and  in  his  eups  will  beat  me,  but 
it  is  not  much.  He’s  an  honest  pains-taking  man, 
and  I  let  him  have  his  way.  ,Pray,  sir,  take  the 
other  cup  of  ale. 

Doc.  I  thank  you. — Believe  me,  to-morrow 
yon  shall  be  tlje  richest  woman  in  the  hundred, 
and  ride  in  your  own  coach. 

Nell.  O  father!  you  jeer  me. 

Doc.  By  my  art,  I  do  not.  But  mark  my 
words ;  be  confident,  and  bear  all  out,  or  worse 
will  follow'. 

Nell.  Never  fear,  sir,  I  warrant  you - O 

gemini !  a  coach  ! 

AIR. — Send  home  my  long-strayed  eyes. 

My  swelling  heart  now  leaps  for  joy, 

And  riches  all  mv  thoughts  employ ; 

No  more  shall  people  call  me  Nell, 

Her  ladyship  will  do  as  well. 

Decked  in  my  golden,  rich  array, 

I’ll  in  my  chariot  roll  away, 

And  shine  at  ring,  at  ball,  and  play. 

Enter  .Tobsox. 

Job.  Where  is  this  quean  ?  Here,  Nell  !  What 
a  pox,  are  y  hi  drunk  with  your  lamb’s-wool  ? 

Nell.  O  husband  !  here’s  the  rarest  man — he 
has  told  me  my  fortune  ! 

Job.  Lias  he  so  ?  and  planted  my  fortune,  too  ! 
a  lusty  pair  of  horns  upon  my  head  !—  Eh? — Is 
it  not  so? 

Doc.  Thy  w  ife  is  a  virtuous  woman,  and  thou 
wilt  be  happy. - 

Job.  Come  out,  you  hang-dog,  you  juggler,  you 
cheating,  bamboozling  villain  !  must  I  be  cuckold¬ 
ed  by  such  rogues  as  you  are  ?  mackmaticians, 
and  almanack-makers ! 
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Nell.  Prithee,  peace,  husband  !  we  shall  be 
rich,  and  have  a  coach  of  our  own. 

Job.  A  coach !  a  cart,  a  wheel-barrow,  you 
jade  ! — By  the  mackin,  she’s  drunk,  bloody  drunk, 
most  confoundedly  drunk  ! — Get  you  to  bed,  you 
strumpet.  [Beais  her. 

Nell.  O,  mercy  on  us  !  is  this  a  taste  of  my 
good  fortune  ? 

Doc.  You  had  better  not  have  touched  her, 
you  surly  rogue. 

Job.  Out  of  my  house,  you  villain,  or  I’ll  run 
my  awl  up  to  the  handle  in  your  body  ! 

Doc.  Farewell,  you  paltry  slave  ! 

Job.  Get  out,  you  rogue  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE.  IV. — Changes  to  an  open  country. 
Doctor. 

AIR. —  The  spirit's  song  in  Macbeth. 

My  little  spirits  now  appear, 

Nadir  and  Abishog  draw  near, 

The  time  is  short,  make  no  delay, 

Then  quickly  haste,  and  come  away  : 

Nor  moon,  nor  stars  afford  their  light, 
But  all  is  wrapt  in  gloomy  night : 

Both  men  and  beasts  to  rest  incline, 

And  all  things  favour  my  design. 

Spirits.  [Within^  Say,  master,  what  is  to  be 
done  ? 

Doct.  My  strict  commands  be  sure  attend, 

For,  ere  this  night  shall  have  an  end, 
You  must  this  cobler’s  wife  transform, 
And,  to  the  knight’s,  the  like  perform : 
With  all  your  most  specific  charms, 
Convey  each  wife  to  different  arms; 

Eet  the  delusion  be  so  strong, 

That  none  may  know  the  right  from  wrong. 

.  c  All  this  we  will  with  care  perform, 

II  itnin.  [  jn  thullder,  lightning,  and  a  storm. 

[ Thunder . 

SCENE  V. — Changes  to  the  cobler's  house.  Job- 
son  at  work.  The  bed  in  view. 

Job.  What  devil  has  been  abroad  to-night  ?  I 
never  heard  such  claps  of  thunder  in  my  life.  I 
thought  my  little  hovel  would  have  flown  away ; 
but  now  all  is  clear  again,  and  a  fine  star-light 
morning  it  is.  I’ll  settle  myself  to  work.  They 
say  winter’s  thunder  brings  summer’s  wonder. 

AIR. — Charming  Sally. 

Of  all  the  trades  from  east  to  west, 

The  cobler’s,  past  contending, 

Js  like  in  time  to  prove  the  best, 

Which  every  day  is  mending. 
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IIow  great  his  praise  who  can  amend 
The  soals  of  all  his  neighbours, 

Nor  is  unmindful  of  his  end, 

But  to  his  last  still  labours  ! 

Lady.  Heyday  !  what  impudent  ballad-singing 
rogue  is  that,  who  dares  wake  me  out  of  my 
sleep?  I’ll  have  you  Head,  you  rascal  ! 

Job.  What  a  pox  !  does  she  talk  in  her  sleep  ? 
or  is  she  drunk  still  ?  [Sings. 

AIR. — Now  ponder  well,  ye  parents  dear. 

In  Bath,  a  wanton  wife  did  dwell, 

As  Chaucer  he  did  write, 

Who  wantonly  did  spend  her  time 
In  many  a  fond  delight. 

All  on  a  time  sore  sick  she  was, 

And  she  at  length  did  die, 

And  then  her  soul  at  paradise 
Did  knock  most  mightily. 

Lady.  Why,  villain,  rascal,  screech-owl !  who 
makest  a  worse  noise  than  a  dog  hung  in  the 
pales,  or  a  hog  in  a  high  wind  ;  where  are  all 
my  servants  ?  Somebody  come,  and  hamstring  this 
rogue.  [Knocks. 

Job.  Why,  how  now,  you  brazen  quean  !  You 
must  get  drunk  with  the  conjurer,  must  you  ?  I’ll 
give  you  money  another  time  to  spend  in  lambs- 
wool,  you  saucy  jade,  shall  I? 

Lady.  Monstrous  !  I  can  find  no  bell  to  ring. 
Where  are  my  servants  ?  They  shall  toss  him  in 
a  blanket. 

Job.  Ay,  the  jade’s  asleep  still ;  the  conjurer 
told  her  she  should  keep  her  coach,  and  she  is 
dreaming  of  her  equipage.  [Sings. 

I  will  come  in,  in  spite,  she  said, 

Of  all  such  churls  as  thee, 

Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  our  pain, 

Our  grief  and  misery. 

Thou  first  broke  the  commandement. 

In  honour  of  thy  wife  : 

When  Adam  heard  her  say  these  words, 

He  ran  away  for  life. 

Lady.  Why,  husband  !  Sir  John !  will  you 
suffer  me  to  be  thus  insulted  ? 

Job.  Husband  !  Sir  John  !  what  a-pox,  has  she 
knighted  me  ?  And  my  name’s  Zekel  too  !  a  good 
jest,  faith  ! 

Lady.  Ha  !  he’s  gone ;  he  is  not  in  the  bed. 
Heaven!  where  am  I?  Foh  !  what  loathsome 
smells  are  here?  Canvas  sheets,  and  a  filthy  rag¬ 
ged  curtain  ;  a  beastly  rug,  and  a  dock-bed.  Am 
I  awake?  oris  it  all  a  dream?  What  rogue  is 
that?  Sirrah!  Where  am  I?  Who  brought  me 
hither  ?  What  rascal  are  you  ? 

Job.  This  is  amazing  !  Tnever  heard  such  words 
from  her  before.  If  I  take  my  strap  to  you,  1 11 
make  you  know  your  husband.  I’ll  teach  you 
better  manners,  you  saucy  drab  ! 
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Lad}/.  Oh,  astonishing  impudence !  You  my 
husband,  sirrah  ?  I’ll  have  you  hanged,  vou  rogue  ! 
I  m  a  lady.  Let  me  know  who  has  given  me  a 
sleeping-draught,  and  conveyed  me  hither,  you 
dirty  varlet  ? 

.  3°b.  A  sleeping-draught !  yes,  you  drunken 
jade  ;  you  had  a  sleeping-draught  with-a-pox  to 
you.  What,  has  not  your  lambs-wool  done  work¬ 
ing  yet? 

Lady.  Where  am  I  ?  Where  has  my  villainous 
husband  put  me?  Lucy!  Lettice  !  Where  are  my 
queans  ? 

Job.  Ila,  ha,  ha !  what,  does  she  call  her 
maids,  too?  The  conjuror  has  made  her  mad  as 
well  as  drunk. 

Lady,  lie  talks  of  conjurors;  sure  I  am  be¬ 
witched.  Ila!  what  clothes  are  here  ?  a  lindsev- 
woolsey  gown,  a  calico  hood,  a  red  bays  petti¬ 
coat  !  I  am  removed  from  my  own  house  by 
witchcraft.  What  must  I  do?  What  will  become 
ot  me-?  [ Horns  wind  without. 

Job.  Ilark  !  the  hunters  and  the  merry  horns 
are  abroad.  Why  Nell,  you  lazy  jade,  ’tis  break 
of  day  !  to  work,  to  work  !  come  and  spin,  you 
drab,  or  I’ll  tan  your  bide  for  you  !  What-a-pox, 
must  I  be  at  work  two  hours  before  you  in  a 
morning  ? 

Lady.  Why,  sirrah,  thou  impudent  villain,  dost 
thou  not  know  me,  you  rogue  ? 

Job.  Know  you  !  yes,  1  know  you  well  enough, 
and  I’ll  make  you  know  me  before  I  have  done 
with  you. 

Lady.  I  am  sir  John  Loverule’s  lady;  how 
came  I  here  ? 

Job.  Sir  John  Loverule’s  lady  !  no,  Nell;  not 
quite  so  bad,  neither;  that  damned  stingy,  fana¬ 
tic  whore,  plagues  every  one  that  comes  near  her; 
the  whole  country  curses  her. 

Lady.  Nay,  then,  I’ll  hold  no  longer;  you  rogue ! 
you  insolent  villain  !  I’ll  teach  you  better  manners. 

[Flings  the  bedstaff,  and  other  things ,  at  him. 
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Job.  This  is  more  than  ever  I  saw  by  her ;  I 
never  had  an  ill  word  from  her  before.  Come, 
strap,  I’ll  try  your  mettle ;  I’ll  sober  you,  I  war¬ 
rant  you,  quean.  [He  straps  her,  she  flies  at  him. 

Lady.  I’ll  pull  your  throat  out;  I'll  tear  out 
your  eyes!  1  am  a  lady,  sirrah.  O  murder! 
murder  !  Sir  John  Loverule  will  hang  you  for 
this  ;  murder  !  murder  ! 

Job.  Come,  hussy,  leave  fooling,  and  come  to 
your  spinning,  or  else  I’ll  lamb  you  ;  you  ne’er  was 
so  lambed  since  you  were  an  inch  long.  Take  it 
up,  you  jade.  [She  flings  it  down,  he  straps  her. 

Lady.  Hold,  hold  !  I’ll  do  any  thing 

Job.  Oh  !  I  thought  I  should  bring  you  to  your¬ 
self  again. 

Ladi/.  What  shall  I  do?  I  can’t  spin.  [Aside. 

Job.  I’ll  into  my  stall  ;  ’tis  broad  day,  now. 

[  Works  and  sings. 

AIR. — Come,  let  us  prepare. 

Let  matters  of  state 
Disquiet  the  great, 

The  cobler  has  nought  to  perplex  him; 

Has  nought  but  his  wife 
To  ruffle  his  life, 

And  her  he  can  strap  if  she  vex  him. 

He’s  out  of  the  power 
Of  fortune,  that  whore, 

Since  low  as  can  be  she  has  thrust  him; 

From  duns  he’s  secure. 

For  being  so  poor, 

There’s  none  to  be  found  that  will  trust  him. 

Heyday,  I  think  the  jade’s  brain  is  turned  !  What, 
have  you  forgot  to  spin,  hussy? 

Lady.  But  I  have  not  forgot  to  run.  I’ll  e’en 
try  mv  teet;  I  shall  find  somebody  in  the  town, 
sure,  that  will  succour  me.  [SAe  runs  out. 

Job.  What,  does  she  run  for  it?  I’ll  after  her. 

[He  runs  out. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — changes  to  Sir  John’s  house. 

Nell  in  bed. 

Nell.  What  pleasant  dreams  I  have  had  to¬ 
night  !  Methought  I  was  in  paradise,  upon  a  bed 
of  violets  and  roses,  and  the  sweetest  husband 
by  my  side  !  Ha  !  bless  me,  where  am  I  now  ? 
What  sweets  are  these?  No  garden  in  the  spring 
pan  equal  them  :  Am  I  on  a  bed  ?  The  sheets  are 
sarsenet  sure  !  no  linen  ever  was  so  fine.  What 
a  §a.Y>  silken  robe  have  I  got?  O  Heaven!  I 
dream  !  Yet,  il  this  be  a  dream,  I  would  not  wish 
to  wake  again.  Sure,  I  died  last  night,  and  went 
to  Heaven,  and  this  is  it. 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Now  must  I  awake  an  alarm,  that  will 
not  lie  still  again  till  midnight,  at  soonest ;  the 


first  greeting,  I  suppose,  will  be  jade,  or  whore. 
Madam  !  madam  ! 

Nell.  Ogemini!  who’s  this?  What  dost  say, 
sweetheart  ? 

Lucy.  Sweetheart !  Oh  lud,  sweetheart !  the 
best  names  I  have  had  these  three  months  from 

her,  have  been  slut,  or  whore. - What  gown 

and  ruffles  will  your  ladyship  wear  to-day? 

Nell.  What  does  she  mean  ?  Ladyship  !  gown  ! 
and  ruffles  !  Sure  I  am  awake  :  Oh  !  I  remember 
the  cunning  man  now. 

Lucy.  Did  your  ladyship  speak  ? 

Nell.  'Ay,  child  ;  Eli  wear  the  same  I  did  yes¬ 
terday. 

Lucy.  Mercy  upon  me  ! — Child  ! — Here’s  a 
miracle ! 

Enter  Lettice. 

Let.  Is  my  lady  awake  ?  Have  you  had  her 
shoe  or  her  slipper  flung  at  your  head  yet  ? 
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Lucy.  Oh  no,  I’m  overjoyed  ;  she’s  in  the  kind¬ 
est  humour  !  go  to  the  bed,  and  speak  to  her ; 
now  is  your  time. 

Let.  Now’s  my  time  !  what,  to  have  another 

tooth  beat  out ! - Madam  ! 

Nell.  What  dost  say,  my  dear  ? - O  father  . 

what  would  she  have  ! 

Let.  What  work  will  your  ladyship  please  to 
have  done  to-day  ?  Shall  I  work  plain-work,  01 
go  to  my  stitching  ? 

Nell.  Work,  child!  'tis  holiday;  no  work  to¬ 
day. 

Let.  Oh  mercy  !  am  I,  or  she  awake  ?  or  do 
we  both  dream?  Here’s  a  blessed  change? 

Lucy.  If  it  continues,  we  shall  be  a  happy  fa¬ 
mily. 

Let.  Your  ladyship’s  chocolate  is  ready. 

Nell.  Mercy  on  me  !  what’s  that  ?  Some  gar¬ 
ment  I  suppose?  | Aside.] — Put  it  on  then,  sweet¬ 
heart.  . 

Let.  Put  it  on,  madam  !  I  have  taken  it  off; 
5tis  ready  to  drink. 

Nell.  I  mean,  put  it  by ;  I  don’t  care  for  drink 
ing  now. 

Enter  Cook. 

Cook.  Now  go  I  like  a  bear  to  the  stake,  to  | 
know  her  scurvy  ladyship’s  commands  about  din¬ 
ner.  How  many  rascally  names  must  I  be  called. 

Let.  Oh,  John  Cook  !  you’ll  be  out  of  your 
wits  to  find  my  lady  in  so  sweet  a  temper. 

Cook.  What  a  devil!  are  they  all  mad? 

Lucy.  Madam,  here’s  the  cook  come  about 
dinner. 

Nell.  Oh  !  there’s  a  fine  cook !  He  looks  like 
one  of  your  gentlefolks.  [Aside.~\ — Indeed,  honest 
man,  I’m  very  hungry  now;  pray  get  me  a  rasher 
upon  the  coals,  a  piece  of  one  milk  cheese,  and 
some  white  bread. 

Cook.  He)  !  what’s  to  do  here  ?  my  head  turns 
round.  Honest  man  !  I  looked  for  rogue  or  ras¬ 
cal,  at  least.  She’s  strangely  changed  in  her  diet, 
as  w'ell  as  her  humour.  [As/cle.] — I’m  afraid,  ma¬ 
dam,  cheese  and  bacon  will  sit  very  heavy  on  your 
ladyship’s  stomach,  in  a  morning.  It  you  please, 
madam,  I’ll  toss  you  up  a  white  fncasee  of  chick - 
kens  in  a  trice,  madam ;  or  what  does  your  lady¬ 
ship  think  of  a  veal  sweetbread  ? 

Nell.  E’en  what  you  will,  good  cook. 

Cook.  Good  cook !  good  cook !  Ah !  ’tis  a 
.sweet  lady  ! 

Enter  Butler. 

Oh!  kiss  me,  Chip,  I  am  out  of  my  wits:  We 
have  the  kindest,  sweetest  lady  ! 

But.  You  shamming  rogue,  I  think  you  are  out 
of  your  wits,  all  of  ye ;  the  maids  look  merrily, 
too. 

Lucy.  Here’s  the  butler,  madam,  to  know  your 
ladyship’s  orders. 

Nell.  Oh  !  pray  Mr  Butler  !  let  me  have  some 
syiall-beer  when  my  breakfast  comes  in, 


But.  Mr  Butler  !  Mr  Butler!  I  shall  be  turned 
into  stone  with  amazement!  [Aside.] — Would  not 
your  ladyship  rather  have  a  glass  of  Frontiniac, 
or  Lacryme? 

Nell.  O  dear !  what  hard  names  are  there  ! 
but  I  must  not  betray  myself.  [Aside.] — Well, 
which  you  please,  Mr  Butler. 

Enter  Coachman. 

But.  Go,  get  you  in,  and  be  rejoiced  as  I  am. 
Coach.  The  cook  has  been  making  his  game  I 
know  not  how  long.  What,  do  you  banter,  too  ? 
Lucy.  Madam,  the  coachman. 

Coach.  I  come  to  know  if  your  ladyship  goes 
out  to-day,  and  which  you’ll  have,  the  coach  or 
chariot. 

Nell.  Good  lack-a-day  !  I’ll  ride  in  the  coach, 
if  you  please.  .  . 

Coach.  The  sky  will  fall,  that’s  certain.  [Exit. 
Nell.  I  can  hardly  think  I  am  awake  yet.  1  low 
well  pleased  they  all  seem  to  wait  upon  me  .  O 
notable  cunning  man  !  My  head  turns  round  !  I 
am  quite  giddy  with  my  own  happiness. 


AIR. —  What  though  I  am  a  country  lass. 

Though  late  I  was  a  cobler’s  wife, 

In  cottage  most  obscure-a. 

In  plain  stuff-gown,  and  short-eared  coif, 

Hard  labour  did  endure-a  : 

The  scene  is  changed,  I’m  altered  quite, 

And  from  poor  humble  Nell-a. 

I’ll  learn  to  dance,  to  read,  and  write, 

And  from  all  bear  the  bell-a.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  John,  meeting  his  servants. 

But.  Oh,  sir  !  here’s  the  rarest  news  ! 

Lucy.  There  never  was  the  like,  sir  !  you  11  be 
overjoyed  and  amazed. 

Sir  John.  What,  are  ye  mad?  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  ye  ?  How  now  f  here’s  a  new  face  m  my 
family;  what’s  the  meaning  of  all  this?  _ 

But.  Oh,  sir  !  the  family’s  turned  upside  down. 
We  are  almost  distracted  ;  the  happiest  people  . 
Lucy.  Ay,  my  lady,  sir,  my  lady. 

Sir  John.  What,  is  she  dead  ? 

But.  Dead  !  Heaven  forbid  !  O !  she  s  the  best 
woman,  the  sweetest  lady  ! 

Sir  John.  This  is  astonishing  !  I  must  go  and 
inquire  into  this  wonder.  If  this  be  true,  1  sha.l 
rejoice  indeed. 

But.  ’Tis  true,  sir,  upon  my  honour.  Long 
live  sir  John  and  my  lady  !  huzza ! 

Enter  Nell. 

Nell.  I  well  remember  the  cunning  man  warn¬ 
ed  me  to  bear  all  out  with  confidence,  or  worse, 
he  said,  would  follow.  I  am  ashamed,  and  know 
not  what  to  do  with  all  this  ceremony :  I  am 
amazed,  and  out  of  my  senses.  I  looked  in  the 
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glass,  and  saw  a  gay  fine  thing  I  knew  not;  me- 
thought  my  face  was  not  at  all  like  that  I  have 
seen  at  home,  in  a  piece  of  looking-glass  fastened 
upon  the  cup-board.  But  great  ladies,  they  say, 
have  flattering-glasses,  that  shew  them  far  unlike 
themselves,  whilst  poor  folks  glasses  represent 
them  e  en  just  as  they  are. 

L  hen  I  was  a  dame  of  honour. 

Fine  ladies,  with  an  artful  grace, 

^Disguise  each  native  feature ; 

Whilst  flattering  glasses  shew  the  face, 

As  made  by  art,  not  nature ; 

But  we  poor  folks  in  home-spun  grey, 

By  patch  nor  washes  tainted, 

Look  fresh  and  sweeter  far  than  they, 

I  hat  still  are  finely  painted. 

Lucy.  O  madam !  here’s  my  master  just  re- 
turned  from  hunting. 

Enter  Sir  John. 

bJJf'  0  8emini !  this  fine  gentleman  my  hus- 

Sir  John.  My  dear,  I  am  overjoyed  to  see  my 
family  thus  transported  with  exstasy  which  you 
occasioned.  J 

Nell.  Sir,  I  shall  always  be  proud  to  do  every 
thmg,  that  may  give  you  delight,  or  your  family 
satisfaction.  J 

Sir  John.  By  Heaven,  I  am  charmed  !  dear 
creature,  it  thou  continuest  thus,  I  had  rather 
enjoy  thee  than  the  Indies.  But  can  this  be  real? 
IVIay  1  believe  my  senses? 

Nell.  All  that’s  good  above  can  witness  for  me 
I  am  m  earnest.  \ Kneels’ 

■  '^  To/ira.  Rise,  my  dearest !  Now  am  I  happy 
1„‘1<,,eet,  here,  nre  my  friends,  my  servants'? 

call  them  all,  and  let  them  be  witnesses  of  my 
happiness.  r^d 

Nell.  O  rare,  sweet  man !  he  smells  all  over 
like  a  nosegay.  Heaven  preserve  my  wits  ! 

Tzvcis  within  a  furlong,  fyc. 

Nell.  0  charming  cunning  man  !  thou  hast  been 
wondrous  kind, 

And  all  thy  golden  words  do  now  prove 
true,  I  find  ;  - 

Ten  thousand  transports  wait 
To  crown  my  happy  state, 

Thus  kissed,  and  pressed, 

And  doubly  blessed 
In  all  this  pomp  and  state : 

New  scenes  of  joy  arise, 

Which  fill  me  with  surprise* 

My  rock,  and  reel, 

And  spinning-wheel, 

And  husband  1  despise; 

Then  Jobson,  now  adieu, 

Thy  cabling  still  pursue, 

For  hence  I  will  not,  cannot,  no,  nor  must  not, 
buckle  t0-  [Exit. 


[Coffey. 


SCENE  II. — Jobson’s  home. 

Enter  Lady. 

Lady.  Was  ever  lady  yet  so  miserable  ?  I  can’t 
make  one  soul  in  the  village  acknowledge  me; 
they  sure  are  all  of  the  conspiracy.  This  wicked 
husband  of  mine  has  laid  a  devilish  plot  against 
me.  I  must  at  present  submit,  that  I  may  here¬ 
after  have  an  opportunity  of  executing  my  de* 
sign.  Here  comes  the  rogue ;  I’ll  have  him 
strangled;  but  now  I  must  yield. 

Enter  Jobson. 

Job.  Come  on,  Nell;  art  thou  come  to  thyself 
yet  t 

Ixidy.  Yes,  I  thank  you,  T  wonder  what  I  ailed* 
this  cunning  man  has  put  powder  in  my  drink 
most  certainly.  J 

Job.  Powder!  the  brewer  put  good  store  of 
powder  of  malt  in  it,  that’s  all.  Powder,  quoth 
she  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  ^ 

Lady.  I  never  was  so  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

Job.  Was  so!  no,  nor  I  hope  ne’er  will  be  so 

saog  de’viSh1;;.1  me  tQ  the  trouble  °f  strappin§  >-°u 

Eady  I’ll  have  that  right  hand  cut  off  for  that 

rogue.  [Aside.]— You  was  unmerciful  to  bruise 
me  so. 

Job.  Well,  I’m  going  to  sir  John  Loverule’s  * 
all  his  tenants  are  invited;  there’s  to  be  rare 
teasting  and  revelling,  and  open  house  kept  for 
three  months.  ^ 

Lady.  Husband,  shan’t  I  go  with  you  ? 

Job  What  the  devil  ails  thee  now  ?  Did  I  not 
tell  thee  but  yesterday,  I  would  strap  thee  for 

pox?mg  t0  S°;  aUd  art  th°U  at  il  again’  with  a 

Lady  What  does  the  villain  mean  by  strap¬ 
ping,  and  yesterday  ?  ■>  v 

Job.  W  by,  I  have  been  married  but  six  weeks 
and  you  long  to  make  me  a  cuckold  already! 
btay  at  home,  and  be  hanged  !  there’s  good  cold 
pye  in  the  cupboard;  but  I’ll  trust  thee  no  more 


with  strong-beer,  hussy. 


[Exit. 


Lady.  \\  ell,  1 11  not  be  long  after  you  ;  sure  I 
shall  get  some  of  my  own  family  to  know  me  • 
they  can  t  be  all  in  this  wicked  plot.  [Exit. 

SC ENE  III. — Sir  John’s. 

Sir  John  and  company  enter . 

duett. 

Sir  John.  Was  ever  man  possest  of  ' 

TV, //  So  s™eet’  so  kind  a  wife  ! 

('  '  Dear  sir,  you  make  me  proud : 

Be  you  but  kind, 

And  you  shall  find 
All  the  good  I  can  boast  of 
Shall  end  but  with  my  life. 
tnr  John.  Give  me  thy  lips ; 

Fiist  let  me,  dear  sir,  wipe  them ; 


Nell. 
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Sir  John.  Was  ever  so  sweet  a  wife ! 

[Kissing  her. 

Nell.  Thank  you,  dear  sir ! 

I  vow  and  protest, 

I  ne’er  was  so  kissed ; 

Again,  sir ! 

Sir  John.  Again,  and  again,  my  dearest ! 

O  may  it  last  for  life  ! 

What  joy  thus  to  enfold  thee  ! 

Nell.  What  pleasure  to  behold  thee  ! 

Inclined  again  to  kiss  ! 

Sir  John.  How  ravishing  the  bliss  ! 

Nell.  I  little  thought  this  morning, 

’Twould  ever  come  to  this. 

[Ha  Capo. 

Enter  Lady. 

Lady.  Here’s  a  fine  rout  and  rioting  !  You,  sir¬ 
rah,  butler,  you  rogue  ! 

But.  Why,  how  now  !  Who  are  you  ? 

Lady.  Impudent  varlet !  Don’t  you  know  your 
lady  ? 

But.  Lady !  here,  turn  this  mad  woman  out 
of  doors  ! 

Lady.  You  rascal !  take  that,  sirrah  ! 

[Flings  a  glass  at  him. 
Foot.  Have  a  care,  hussy  !  there’s  a  good  pump 
without;  we  shall  cool  your  courage  for  you. 

Lady.  You,  Lucy,  have  you  forget  me  too,  you 
minx  ? 

Lucy.  Forgot  you,  woman  !  Why,  I  never  re¬ 
membered  you  ;  I  never  saw  you  before  in  my 
life. 

Lady.  Oh,  the  wicked  slut !  I’ll  give  you  cause 
to  remember  me,  I  will,  hussy. 

[Pulls  her  headcloths  off. 
Lucy.  Murder  !  Murder  !  Help  ! 

Sir  John.  How  now  !  What  uproar’s  this  ? 
Lady.  You,  Lettice,  you  slut!  Won’t  you  know 
me,  neither? 

[Strikes  her. 

Let.  Help,  help ! 

Sir  John.  What’s  to  do  there  ? 

But.  Why,  sir,  here’s  a  madwoman  calls  her¬ 
self  my  lady,  and  is  beating  and  cuffing  us  all 
round. 

Sir  John.  [To  Lady.] — Thou  my  wife!  poor 
creature  !  I  pity  thee  !  I  never  saw  thee  before. 

Lady.  Then  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  redress  from 
thee,  thou  wicked  contriver  of  all  my  misery. 

Nell.  How  am  I  amazed !  Can  that  be  I,  there 
in  my  clothes,  that  have  made  all  this  disturbance? 
And  yet  I  am  here,  to  my  thinking,  in  these  fine 
clothes.  How  can  this  be  ?  I  am  so  confounded 
and  affrighted,  that  I  begin  to  wish  I  was  with 
Zekel  Jobson  again. 

Lady.  To  whom  shall  I  apply  myself,  or  whi¬ 
ther  can  I  fly  ?  Heaven  !  What  do  I  see  !  Is  not 
.that  I,  yonder,  in  my  gown  and  petticoat  I  wore 
yesterday  ?  How  can  it  be  J  I  cannot  be  in  two 
places  at  once. 

VOL.  III. 


Sir  John.  Poor  wretch  !  She’s  stark  mad  ! 

Lady.  What,  in  the  devil’s  name,  was  I  here 
before  I  came  ?  Let  me  look  in  the  glass.  Oh 
Heavens !  I  am  astonished,!  I  don’t  know  myself ! 
If  this  be  I  that  the  glass  shews  me,  I  never  saw 
myself  before. 

Sir  John.  What  incoherent  madness  is  this  ! 

Enter  Jobson. 

Lady.  There,  that’s  the  devil  in  my  likeness, 
who  has  robbed  me  of  my  countenance.  Is  he 
here,  too  ? 

Job.  Ay,  hussy;  and  here’s  my  strap,  you 
quean. 

Nell.  O  dear  !  I’m  afraid  my  husband  will  beat 
me,  that  am  on  t’other  side  the  room,  there. 

Job.  I  hope  your  honours  will  pardon  her;  she 
was  drinking  with  a  conjurer  last  night,  and  has 
been  mad  ever  since,  and  calls  herself  my  lady 
Loverule. 

Sir  John.  Poor  woman  !  take  care  of  her;  do 
not  hurt  her,  she  may  be  cured  of  this. 

Job.  Yes,  and  please  your  worship,  you  shall 
see  me  cure  her  presently.  Hussy,  do  you  see 
this  ? 

Nell.  O  !  pray,  Zekel,  don’t  beat  me. 

Sir  John.  What  says  my  love  ?  Does  she  infect 
thee  with  madness,  too  ? 

Nell.  I  am  not  well ;  pray  lead  me  in. 

[E  xeunt  Nell  and  maid. 

Job.  I  beseech  your  worship  don’t  take  it  ill  of 
me ;  she  shall  never  trouble  you  more. 

Sir  John.  Take  her  home,  and  use  her  kindly. 

Lady.  What  will  become  of  me  ? 

[Exeunt  Jobson  and  Lady. 

Enter  footman. 

Foot.  Sir,  the  doctor,  who  called  here  last 
night,  desires  you  will  give  him  leave  to  speak  a 
word  or  two  with  you,  upon  very  earnest  busi¬ 
ness. 

Sir  John.  What  can  this  mean  ?  Bring  him  in, 
Enter  Doctor. 

Doc.  Lo  !  on  my  knees,  sir,  I  beg  forgivenness 
for  what  I  have  done,  and  put  my  life  into  your 
hands. 

Sir  John.  What  mean  you  ? 

Doc.  I  have  exercised  my  magic  art  upon  your 
lady ;  I  know  you  have  too  much  honour  to  take 
away  my  life,  since  I  might  have  still  concealed 
it,  had  I  pleased. 

Sir  John.  You  have  now  brought  me  to  a 
glimpse  of  misery  too  great  to  bear.  Is  all  my 
happiness  then  turned  into  a  vision  only  ? 

Doc.  Sir,  I  beg  you,  fear  not ;  if  any  harm 
comes  of  it,  I  freely  give  you  leave  to  hang  me. 

Sir  John.  Inform  me  what  you  have  done. 

Doc.  I  have  transformed  your  lady’s  face  so, 
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that  she  seems  the  cobier’s  wife,  and  have 
charmed  her  face  into  the  likeness  of  my  lady’s; 
and  last  night,  when  the  storm  arose,  my  spirits 
conveyed  them  to  each  other’s  bed. 

Sir  John.  Oh,  wretch  ]  thou  hast  undone  me ! 

I  am  fallen  from  the  height  of  all  my  hopes,  and 
must  still  be  curst  with  a  tempestuous  wife ;  a 
fury  whom  I  never  knew  quiet  since  I  had  her. 

Doc.  If  that  be  all,  I  can  continue  the  charm 
for  both  their  lives. 

Sir  John.  Let  the  event  be  what  it  will,  I’ll 
bang  you  if  you  do  not  end  the  charm  this  in¬ 
stant. 

Doc.  I  will  this  minute,  sir;  and,  perhaps, 
you’ll  find  it  the  luckiest  of  your  life;  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you,  your  lady  will  prove  the  better  for  it. 

Sir  John.  Hold;  t  herd’s  one  material  circum¬ 
stance  I’d  know. 

Doc.  Your  pleasure,  sir? 

Sir  John.  Perhaps  the  coblcr  has — you  under¬ 
stand  me  ? 

Doc.  1  do  assure  you,  no ;  for  ere  she  was 
conveyed  to  his  bed,  the  cobter  was  got  up  to 
work,  and  he  has  done  nought  but  beat  her  ever 
since.  And  you  are  like  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
labour.  Ile.’il  be  with  you  in  a  minute  j  here  he 
comes. 

Enter  Jobson. 

Sir  John.  So,  Jobson,  where’s  your  wife  ? 

Job.  And  please  your  w'orship,  she’s  here  at 
the  door,  but,  indeed,  I  thought  I  had  lost  her 
just  now  ;  for  as  she  came  into  the  hall,  she  fell 
into  such  a  swoon,  that  I  thought  she  would  ne¬ 
ver  come  out  on’t  again  ;  but  a  tweak  or  two  by 
the  nose,  and  half  a  dozen  straps,  did  the  busi¬ 
ness  at  last.  Here,  where  are  you,  housewife  ? 

Enter  Lady. 

But.  [ Holds  up  the  candle,  but  lets  it  fall 
when  he.  sees  her.\ — O  heaven  and  earth  !  Is  this 
iny  lady  ? 

Job.  What  does  he  say  ?  My  wife  changed  to 
my  lady  ! 

Cook.  Ay ;  I  thought  the  other  was  too  good 
for  our  lady. 

Lady.  [To  Sir  John.] — Sir,  you  are  the  per¬ 
son  I  have  most  offended,  and  here  I  confess  I 
have  been  the  worst  of  wives  in  every  thing,  but 
that  I  always  kept  myself  chaste.  If  you  can 
vouchsafe  once  more  to  take  me  to  your  bosom, 
the  remainder  of  my  days  shall  joyfully  be  spent 
in  duty,  and  observance  of  your  will. 

Sir  John.  Rise,  madam;  I  do  forgive  you ;  and 
if  you  arc  sincere  in  what  you  say,  you’ll  make 
me  happier  than  all  the  enjoyments  in  the  world, 
w  ithout  you,  could  do. 

Job.  What  a  pox  !  Am  I  to  lose  my  wife  thus  ? 

Enter  Lucy  and  Lettice. 

Jmci).  Oh,  sir  !  the  strangest  accident  has  hap- 


[CoFFEY. 

pened  !  it  has  amazed  us;  my  lady  was  in  so  great 
a  swoon,  we  thought  she  had  been  dead. 

Let.  And  when  she  came  to  herself,  she  proved 
another  woman. 

Job.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  A  bull,  a  bull  ! 

Jjucy.  She  is  so  changed,  I  knew  her  not;  I 
never  saw  her  face  before  :  O  lud  !  Is  this  my 
lady  ? 

Let.  We  shall  be  mauled  again. 

Lucy.  I  thought  our  happiness  was  too  great 
to  last. 

Lady.  Fear  not,  my  servants.  It  shall  hereaf¬ 
ter  be  my  endeavour  to  make  you  happy. 

Sir  John.  Persevere  in  this  resolution,  and  we 
shall  be  blest  indeed,  for  life. 

Enter  Nell. 

Nell.  My  head  turns  round;  I  must  go  home. 
O  Zekel  !  Are  you  there  ! 

Job.  O  lud  !  Is  that  fine  lady  my  wife  ?  Egad, 
I’m  afraid  to  come  near  her.  What  can  be  the 
meaning  of  this  ? 

Sir  John.  This  is  a  happy  change,  and  I’ll 
have  it  celebrated  with  all  the  joy  1  proclaimed 
for  my  late  short-lived  vision. 

Laxly.  To  me,  'tis  the  happiest  day  1  ever 
knew. 

Sir  John.  Here,  Jobson,  take  thy  fine  wife. 

Job.  But  one  word,  sir.  Did  not  your  worship 
make  a  buck  of  me,  under  the  rose  ? 

Sir  John.  No,  upon  my  honour,  nor  ever  kis¬ 
sed  her  lips  till  I  came  from  hunting ;  but  since 
she  has  been  a  means  of  bringing  about  this  hap¬ 
py  change,  I’ll  give  thee  five  hundred  pounds 
home  with  her ;  go,  buy  a  stock  of  leather. 

Job.  Brave  boys  !  I’m  a  prince,  the  prince  of 
coblers.  Come  hither  and  kiss  me,  Nell ;  I’ll 
never  strap  thee  more. 

Nell.  Indeed,  Zekel,  I  have  been  in  such  a 
dream,  that  I’m  quite  weary  of  it. — [To  Jobson.] 
— Forsooth,  madam,  will  you  please  to  take  your 
clothes,  and  let  me  have  mine  again  ? 

[To  Lady  Loverule. 

Job.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool;  they’ll  serve 
you  to  go  to  church.  [Aside. 

Lady.  No,  thou  shalt  keep  them,  and  I’ll  pre¬ 
serve  thine  as  reliques. 

Job.  And  can  your  ladyship  forgive  my  strap¬ 
ping  your  honour  so  very  much  ? 

Lady.  Most  freely.  The  joy  of  this  blessed 
change  sets  all  things  right  again. 

Sir  John.  Let  us  forget  every  thing  that  is 
past,  and  think  of  nothing  now  but  joy  and  plea¬ 
sure. 

AIR. —  Hey  boys,  up  go  we  / 

Lady.  Let  every  face  with  smiles  appear, 

Be  joy  in  every  breast ; 

Since  from  a  life  of  pain  and  care, 
We  now  are  truly  blest. 
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Sir  John.  May  no  remembrance  of  past  time  I 
Our  present  pleasures  soil ; 

Be  nought  but  mirth  and  joy  our  crime, 
And  sporting  all  our  toil. 

I  hope  you’ll  give  me  leave  to  speak, 


If  I  may  be  so  bold ; 
There’s  nought  but  the  devi 


strap, 

Could  ever  tame  a  scold. 
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I,  and  this  good 


Job. 


[Exeunt. 
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BEGGAR’S  OPERA. 


BY 

GA  Y. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON/E. 


M  E  N. 

Peachum,  a  resetter  of  stolen  goods. 
Lock  it,  a  jailor. ' 

Macheath,  captain  of  the  gang. 
Filch, 

Jemmy  Twitcher, 

Crook-fingered  Jack, 

Wat  Dreary, 

Robin  of  Bagshot,  highwaymen . 

Nimming  Ned, 

Harry  Paddington, 

Mat  of  the  mint, 

Ben  Budge, 


WOMEN. 

Mrs  Peachum,  wife  to  Peachum. 

Polly  Peachum,  daughter  to  Peachum,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  Macheath. 

Lucy  Lockit,  daughter  to  Lockit,  and  attacked 
to  Macheath. 

Diana  Trapes, 

Mrs  Coaxer, 

Dolly  Trull, 

Mrs  Vixen, 

Betty  Doxey, 

Jenny  Diver, 

Mrs  Slammekin, 

Sukey  Tawdry, 

Molly  Brazen, 


>women  of  the  town. 


Scene — London. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — Peachum’s  home. 

Peaciium  sitting  at  a  table,  with  a  large  book  of 
accounts  before  him. 

Air. — An  old  woman  clothed  in  gray. 

Through  all  the  employments  of  life, 

Each  neighbour  abuses  his  brother, 

Whore  and  rogue  they  call  husband  and  wife; 
All  professions  berogue  one  another: 

The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat, 

The  lawyer  beknaves  the  divine, 

And  the  statesman,  because  lie’s  so  great, 

Thinks  his  trade  as  honest  as  mine. 


A  lawyer’s  is  an  honest  employment;  so  is  mine  t 
like  me,  too,  he  acts  in  a  double  capacity,  both 
against  rogues  and  for  them  ;  for  ’tis  but  fitting 
that  we  should  protect  and  encourage  cheats, 
since  we  live  by  them. 

Enter  Filch. 

Filch.  Sir,  Black  Moll  hath  sent  word  her  trial 
comes  on  in  the  afternoon ;  and  she  hopes  you 
will  order  matters  so  as  to  bring  her  off. 

Peach.  Why,  she  may  plead  her  belly  at  worst; 
to  my  knowledge,  she  hath  taken  care  of  that  se¬ 
curity :  but,  as  the  wench  is  very  active  and  in¬ 
dustrious,  you  may  satisfy  her,  that  I’ll  soften  the 
evidence. 
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Filch.  Tom  Gagg,  sir,  is  found  guilty. 

Peach.  A  lazy  dog  !  when  I  took  him  the  time 
before,  I  told  him  what  he  would  come  to  if  he 
did  not  mend  his  hand — This  is  death,  without 
reprieve.  I  may  venture  to  book  him  [  Writes^ : 
for  Tom  Gagg,  forty  pounds.  Let  Betty  'Sly  know, 
that  I’ll  save  her  from  transportation ;  for  I  can 
get  more  by  her  staying  in  England. 

Filch.  Betty  hath  brought  more  goods  into  our 
lock  this  year,  than  any  five  of  the  gang ;  and,  in 
truth,  ’tis  pity  to  lose  so  good  a  customer. 

Peach.  If  none  of  the  gang  takes  her  off,  she 
may,  in  the  common  course  of  business,  live  a 
twelvemonth  longer.  I  love  to  let  women  ’scape. 
A  good  sportsman  always  lets  the  hen-partridges 
fiy,  because  the  breed  of  the  game  depends  upon 
them.  Besides,  here  the  law  allows  us  no  re¬ 
ward.  There  is  nothing  to  be  got  by  the  death 
of  women — except  our  wives. 

Filch.  Without  dispute  she  is  a  fine  woman  ! 
’twas  to  her  I  was  obliged  for  my  education.  To 
say  a  bold  word,  she  hath  trained  up  more 
young  fellows  to  the  business  than  the  gaming¬ 
table. 

Peach.  Truly,  Filch,  thy  observation  is  right. 
We,  and  the  surgeons,  are  more  beholden  to  wo¬ 
men  than  all  the  profesions  besides. 

AIR. — The  bonny  grey-ey’d  morn,  fyc. 

Filch.  Tis  woman  that  seduces  all  mankind ; 
By  her  we  first  were  taught  the  wheedling  arts ; 
Her  very  eyes  can  cheat :  when  most  she’s  kind, 
She  tricks  us  of  our  money,  with  our  hearts  ! 

For  her,  like  wolves,  by  night  we  roam  for  prey, 
And  practise  ev’ry  fraud  to  bribe  her  charms; 
For  suits  of  love,  like  law,  are  won  by  pay, 

And  beauty  must  be  fee’d  into  our  arms. 

Peach.  But  make  haste  to  Newgate,  boy,  and 
let  my  friends  know  what  I  intend  :  for  I  love  to 
make  them  easy  one  way  or  other. 

Filch.  When  a  gentleman  is  long  kept  in  sus¬ 
pense,  penitence  may  break  his  spirit  ever  after. 
Besides,  certainty  gives  a  man  a  good  air  upon  his 
trial,  and  makes  him  risk  another  without  fear 
or  scruple.  But  I’ll  away  ;  for  ’tis  a  pleasure  to 
be  the  messenger  of  comfort  to  friends  in  afflic¬ 
tion.  \Exit. 

Peach.  But  it  is  now  high  time  to  look  about 
me  for  a  decent  execution  against  next  sessions. 
I  hate  a  lazy  rogue,  by  whom  one  can  get  nothing 
till  he  is  hanged.  A  register  of  the  gang.  [Read¬ 
ing.]  Crook-fingered  Jack,  a  year  and  a  half  in 
the  service  :  let  me  see  how  much  the  stock  owes 
to  his  industry  ;  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  gold 
watches,  and  seven  silver  ones.  A  mighty  clean¬ 
handed  fellow  !  Sixteen  snuff-boxes,  five  of  them 
of  true  gold;  six  dozen  of  handkerchiefs,  four  sib 
ver-hilted  swords,  half  a  dozen  of  shifts,  three 
tie-periwigs,  and  a  piece  of  broad  cloth.  Consi¬ 
dering  these  are  only  fruits  of  his  leisure  hours, 
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I  don  t  know  a  prettier  fellow ;  for  no  man  alive 
hath  a  more  engaging  presence  of  mind  upon  the 
road.  Wat  Dreary,  alias  Brown  Will;  an  irre¬ 
gular  dog  !  who  hath  an  underhand  way  of  dis¬ 
posing  ot  his  goods.  I’ll  try  him  only  for  a  ses¬ 
sions  or  two  longer  upon  his  good  behaviour. 
Harry  Paddington — a  poor  petty-larceny  rascal, 
without  the  least  genius  !  that  fellow,  though  he 
were  to  live  these  six  months,  will  never  come  to 
the  gallows  with  any  credit !  Slippery  Sam;  he 
goes  off  the  next  sessions ;  for  the  villain  hath  the 
impudence  to  have  views  of  following  his  trade 
as  a  tailor,  which  he  calls  an  honest  employment. 
Mat  of  the  Mint,  listed  not  above  a  month  ago; 
a  promising  sturdy  fellow,  and  diligent  in  his 
way !  somewhat  too  bold  and  hasty,  and  may 
raise  good  contributions  on  the  public,  if  he  does 
not  cut  himself  short  by  murder.  Tom  Tipple  ; 
a  guzzling,  soaking  sot,  who  is  always  too  drunk  to 
stand  himself,  or  to  make  others  stand  !  A  cart 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  him.  Robin  of  Bag- 
shot,  alias  Gorgon,  alias  Bluff  Bob,  alias  Car¬ 
buncle,  alias  Bob  Booty- - 

Enter  Mrs  Peaciium. 

Mrs  Peach.  What  of  Bob  Booty,  husband  ?  I 
hope  nothing  bad  hath  betided  him  ?  You  know, 
my  dear,  he’s  a  favourite  customer  of  mine  ; 
’twas  he  made  me  a  present  of  this  ring. 

Peach.  I  have  set  his  name  down  in  the  black¬ 
list;  that’s  all,  my  dear  !  he  spends  his  life  among 
women,  and,  as  soon  as  his  money  is  gone,  one 
or  other  of  the  ladies  will  hang  him  for  the  re¬ 
ward  ;  and  there’s  forty  pounds  lost  to  us  for 
ever ! 

Mrs  Peach.  You  know,  my  dear,  I  never 
meddle  in  matters  of  death  ;  I  always  leave  those 
affairs  to  you.  Women,  indeed,  are  bitter  bad 
judges  in  these  cases ;  for  they  are  so  partial  to 
the  brave,  that  they  think  every  man  handsome 
who  is  going  to  the  camp  or  the  gallows. 

AIR. — Cold  and  raw,  §c. 

If  any  wench  Venus’s  girdle  wear, 

Though  she  be  never  so  uglv, 

Lilies  and  roses  will  quickly  appear, 

And  her  face  look  wondrous  smuggly. 

Beneath  the  left  ear,  so  fit  but  a  cord, 

(A  rope  so  charming  a  zone  is  !) 

The  youth,  in  his  cart,  hath  the  air  of  a  lord,. 
And  we  cry,  There  dies  an  Adonis  ! 

But  really,  husband,  you  should  not  be  too  hard¬ 
hearted  ;  for  you  never  had  a  finer,  braver  set  of 
men,  than  at  present.  We  have  not  had  a  mur¬ 
der  among  them  all  these  seven  months;  and,  tru¬ 
ly,  my  dear,  that  is  a  great  blessing. 

Peach.  What  a  dickens  is  the  woman  always 
a  whimpering  about  murder  for?  No  gentleman 
is  ever  looked  upon  the  worse  for  killing  a  man 
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in  his  own  defence ;  and,  if  business  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  it,  what  would  you  have  a 
gentleman  do  ? 

Mrs  Peach.  If  I  am  in  the  wrong,  my  dear, 
you  must  excuse  me;  for  nobodv  can  help  the 
frailty  of  an  over  scrupulous  conscience. 

Peach.  Murder  is  as  fashionable  a  crime  as  a 
man  can  be  guilty  of.  IIow  many  fine  gentlemen 
have  we  in  Newgate  every  year,  purely  upon  that 
article  ?  If  they  have  wherewithal  to  persuade 
the  jury  to  bring  it  in  manslaughter,  what  are 
they  the  worse  for  it  ?  So,  my  dear,  have  done 
upon  this  subject.  Was  captain  Macheatli  here 
this  morning  for  the  banknotes  he  left  with  you 
last  week  ? 

Mrs  Pcuch.  Yes,  my  dear ;  and,  though  the 
bank  hath  stopt  payment,  he  was  so  cheerful,  and 
so  agreeable  !  Sure  there  is  not  a  finer  gentle¬ 
man  upon  the  road  than  the  captain  !  If  he  comes 
from  Bagshot  at  any  reasonable  hour,  he  hath 
promised  to  make  one  this  evening  with  Polly, 
me,  and  Bob  Booty,  at  a  party  at  quadrille.  Pray, 
my  dear,  is  the  captain  rich  ? 

Peach.  The  captain  keeps  too  good  company 
ever  to  grow  rich.  Marybone  and  the  chocolate- 
houses  are  his  undoing.  The  man,  that  proposes 
to  get  money  by  play,  should  have  the  education 
of  a  fine  gentleman,  and  be  trained  up  to  ic  from 
his  youth. 

Mrs  Peach.  Really  I  am  sorry,  upon  Polly’s 
account,  the  captain  hath  not  more  discretion. 
What  business  hath  he  to  keep  company  with 
lords  and  gentlemen?  he  should  leave  them  to 
prey  upon  one  another. 

Peach.  Upon  Polly’s  account !  What  a  plague 
does  the  woman  mean  ?  Upon  Polly’s  account ! 

Mrs  Peach.  Captain  Macheath  is  very  fond  of 
the  girl. 

Peach.  And  what  then  ? 

Mrs  Peach.  If  I  have  any  skill  in  the  ways  of 
women,  I  am  sure  Polly  thinks  him  a  very  pretty 
man. 

Peach.  And  what  then  ?  you  would  not  be  so 
mad  to  have  the  wench  marry  him  ?  Gamesters 
and  highwaymen  are  generally  very  good  to  their 
whores,  but  they  are  very  devils  to  their  wives. 

Mrs  Peach.  But  if  Polly  should  be  in  love, 
how  should  we  help  her,  or  how  can  she  help 
herself?  Poor  girl!  I’m  in  the  utmost  concern 
about  her. 

AIR, —  Why  is  your  faithful  slave  disdained  ? 

If  love  the  virgin’s  heart  invade, 

How,  like  a  moth,  the  simple  maid 
Still  plays  about  the  flame ! 

If  soon  she  be  not  made  a  wife, 

Her  honour’s  singed,  and  then  for  life 
She’s - what  I  dare  not  name. 

Peach.  Look  ye,  wife,  a  handsome  wench,  in 
our  way  of  business,  is  as  profitable  as  at  the  bar 
«*f  a  Temple  codec-house,  who  looks  upon  it  as 
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her  livelihood  to  grant  every  liberty  but  one. 
You  see  I  would  indulge  the  girl  as  far  as  pru¬ 
dently  we  can  in  any  thing  but  marriage  :  after 
that,  my  dear,  how  shall  we  be  safe  ?  Are  we 
not  then  in  her  husband’s  power  ?  for  the  hus¬ 
band  hath  the  absolute  power  over  all  a  wife’s 
secrets  but  her  own.  If  the  girl  had  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  a  court-lady,  who  can  have  a  dozen  of 
young  fellow's  at  her  ear,  without  complying  with 
one,  I  should  not  matter  it :  but  Polly  is  tinder, 
and  a  spark  will  at  once  set  her  in  a  flame.  Mar¬ 
ried  !  if  the  wench  does  not  know  her  own  pro¬ 
fit,  sure  she  knows  her  own  pleasure  better  than 
to  make  herself  a  property  !  My  daughter,  to  me, 
should  be  like  a  court-lady  to  a  minister  of  state 
— a  key  to  the  whole  gang.  Married  !  if  the  af¬ 
fair  is  not  already  done,  Pll  terrify  her  from  it, 
by  the  example  of  our  neighbours. 

Mrs  Peach.  Mayhap,  my  dear,  you  may  in¬ 
jure  the  girl :  she  loves  to  imitate  the  fine  ladies, 
and  she  may  only  allow  the  captain  liberties  in 
the  view  of  interest. 

Peach.  But  ’tis  your  duty,  my  dear,  to  warn 
the  girl  against  her  ruin,  and  to  instruct  her  how 
to  make  the  most  of  her  beauty.  I’ll  go  to  her 
this  moment,  and  sift  her.  In  the  mean  time, 
wife,  rip  out  the  coronets  and  marks  of  these 
dozen  of  cambric  handkerchiefs;  fori  can  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  this  afternoon  to  a  chap  in  the  city. 

[Exit. 

Mrs  Peach.  Never  was  a  man  more  out  of  the 
way  in  an  argument  than  my  husband  !  Why 
must  our  Polly,  forsooth,  differ  from  her  sex,  and 
love  only  her  husband?  And  why  must  Polly’s 
marriage,  contrary  to  all  observation,  make  her 
the  less  followed  by  other  men  ?  All  men  are 
thieves  in  love,  and  like  a  woman  the  better  for 
being  another’s  property. 

AIR. — Of  all  the  simple  things  zee  do,  &  c. 

A  maid  is  like  the  golden  ore, 

Which  hath  guineas  intrinsical  in’t, 

Whose  worth  is  never  known  before 

It  is  tried  and  impressed  in  the  mint. 

A  wife’s  like  a  guinea  in  gold, 

Stampt  with  the  name  of  her  spouse: 

Now  here,  now  there,  is  bought  or  is  sold, 

And  is  current  in  every  house. 

Enter  Filch. 

Come  hither,  Filch  !  I  am  as  fond  of  this  child 
as  though  my  mind  misgave  me  he  were  my  own. 
He  hath  as  fine  a  hand  at  picking  a  pocket  as  a 
woman,  and  is  as  nimble-fingered  as  a  juggler. 
If  an  unlucky  session  does  not  cut  the  rope  of 
thy  life,  I  pronounce,  bov,  thou  wilt  be  a  great 
man  in  history.  Where  was  your  post  last  night, 
my  boy  ? 

Filch.  I  ply’d  at  the  opera,  madam ;  and,  con¬ 
sidering  'twas  neither  dark  nor  rainy,  so  that  there 
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was  no  great  hurry  in  getting  chairs  and  coaches, 
made  a  tolerable  hand  on’t.  These  seven  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  madam. 

Mrs  Peach.  Coloured  ones,  1  see.  They  are 
of  sure  sale,  from  our  warehouse  atRednffj  among 
the  seamen. 

Filch.  And  this  snuff-box. 

Mrs  Peach,  bet  in  gold  !  a  pretty  encourage¬ 
ment  this  to  a  young  beginner  ! 

Filch.  I  had  a  fair  tug  at  a  charming  gold 
watch.  Pox  take  the  tailors  for  making  the  fobs 
so  deep  and  narrow  !  It  stuck  by  the  way,  and  I 
was  forced  to  make  my  escape  under  a  coach. 
Really,  madam,  I  fear  I  shall  be  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  my  youth  ;  so  that,  every  now  and  then, 
since  I  was  pumpt,  I  have  thoughts  of  taking  up, 
and  going  to  sea. 

Mrs  Peach.  You  should  go  to  Hockley-in-the- 
Hole,  and  to  Marybone,  child,  to  learn  valour : 
these  are  the  schools  that  have  bred  so  manv 
brave  men.  I  thought,  boy,  by  this  time,  thou 
hadst  lost  fear,  as  well  as  shame.  Poor  lad  !  how 
little  does  he  know  as  yet  of  the  Old  Bailey  ! 
For  the  first  fact  I’ll  ensure  thee  from  being 
hanged ;  and  going  to  sea,  Filch,  will  come  time 
enough  upon  a  sentence  of  transportation.  But 
now,  since  you  have  nothing  better  to  do,  even 
go  to  your  book,  and  learn  your  catechism ;  for 
really  a  man  makes  but  an  ill'figure  in  the  Ordina¬ 
ry’s  paper,  who  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  his  questions.  But  hark  you,  my  lad  ?  don’t  tell 
me  a  lie,  for  you  know  I  hate  a  liar;  Do  you 
know  of  any  thing  that  hath  past  between  cap¬ 
tain  Macheath  and  our  Polly  ? 

Filch.  I  beg  you,  madam,  don’t  ask  me  ;  for  I 
must  either  tell  a  lie  to  you  or  to  Miss  Polly,  for 
I  promised  her  I  would  not  tell. 

Mj-s  Peach.  But  when  the  honour  of  our  fa¬ 
mily  is  concerned - 

Filch.  I  shall  lead  a  sad  life  with  Miss  Polly, 
if  ever  she  come  to  know  that  I  told  you.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  would  not  willingly  forfeit  my  own  ho¬ 
nour,  by  betraying  any  body. 

Mrs  Peach.  Yonder  comes  my  husband  and 
Polly.  Come,  Filch,  you  shall  go  with  me  into 
my  own  room,  and  tell  me  the  whole  story.  I’ll 
give  thee  a  glass  of  a  most  delicious  cordial,  that 
I  keep  for  my  own  drinking.  \Exeunt. 

Enter  Peachum  and  Polly. 

Polly.  I  know  as  well  as  any  of  the  fine  la¬ 
dies  how  to  make  the  most  of  myself,  and  of  my 
man  too.  A  woman  knows  how  to  be  mercen¬ 
ary,  though  she  hath  never  been  at  court,  or  at 
an  assembly:  we  have  it  in  our  natures,  papa.  If 
I  allow  captain  Macheath  some  trifling  liberties, 

I  have  this  watch  and  other  visible  marks  of  his 
■favour  to  shew  for  it.  A  girl,  who  cannot  grant 
some  things,  and  refuse  what  is  most  material, 
will  make  but  a  poor  hand  of  her  beauty,  and 
soon  be  thrown  upon  the  common. 
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AIR.  What  shall  I  do  to  shew  how  much  I  love, 
her  ? 

Virgins  are  like  the  fair  flower  in  its  lustre, 
Which  in  the  garden  enamels  the  ground, 

Near  it  the  bees  in  play  flutter  and  duster, 

And  gaudy  butterflies  frolic  around  ; 

But  when  once  plucked,  ’tis  no  longer  alluring, 
To  Covent-garden  ’tis  sent  (as  yet  sweet), 

There  fades,  and  shrinks,  and  grows  past  all  en¬ 
during, 

Rots,  stinks,  and  dies,  and  is  trod  under  feet. 

Peach.  You  know,  Polly,  T  am  not  against  your 
toying  and  trifling  with  a  customer  in  the  way  of 
business,  or  to  get  out  a  secret  or  so ;  but  if  1 
find  out  that  you  have  played  the  fool,  and  are 
married,  you  jade  you,  I’ll  cut  your  throat,  hussy  ! 
Now,  you  know  my  mind. 

Enter  Mrs  Peachum. 

AIR. — 0  London  is  a  fine  town. 

Mrs  Peachum  \in  a  very  great  passion .] 

Our  Polly  is  a  sad  slut !  nor  heeds  what  we  have 
taught  her, 

I  wonder  any  man  alive  will  ever  rear  a  daugh¬ 
ter  ! 

For  she  must  have  both  hoods  and  gowns,  and 
hoops  to  swell  her  pride, 

With  scarfs  and  stays,  and  gloves  and  lace,  and 
she’ll  have  men  beside ; 

And  when  she’s  drest  with  care  and  cost,  all- 
tempting,  fine  and  gay, 

As  men  should  serve  a  cucumber,  she  flings  her¬ 
self  away. 

\ou  baggage!  you  hussy!  you  inconsiderate 
jade  !  had  you  been  hanged  it  would  not  have 
vexed  me,  for  that  might  have  been  your  misfor¬ 
tune;  but  to  do  such  a  mad  thing  by  choice! 
The  wench  is  married,  husband ! 

Peach.  Married  !  the  captain  is  ahold  man, 
and  will  risk  any  thing  for  money  :  to  be  sure,  he 
believes  her  a  fortune.  Do  you  think  your  mo¬ 
ther  and  I  should  have  lived  comfortably  so  long 
together,  if  ever  we  had  been  married,  baggage  ? 

Mrs  Peach.  I  knew  she  was  always  a  proud 
slut,  and  now  the  wench  hath  played  the  fool  and 
married,  because,  forsooth,  she  would  do  like  the 
gentry  !  Can  you  support  the  expence  of  a  hus¬ 
band,  hussy,  in  gaming,  drinking,  and  whoring? 
have  you  money  enough  to  carry  on  the  daily 
quarrels  of  man  and  wife,  about  who  shall  squan¬ 
der  most?  There  are  not  many  husbands  and 
wives  who  can  bear  the  charges  of  plaguing  one 
another  in  a  handsome  way.  If  you  must  be 
married,  could  you  introduce  nobody  into  our 
family  but  a  highwayman?  Why,  thou  foolish 
jade,  thou  wilt  be  as  ill  used,  and  as  much  ne¬ 
glected,  as  if  thou  hadst  married  a  lord  ! 
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Teach.  Let  not  your  anger,  my  dear,  break 
through  the  rules  of  decency ;  for  the  captain 
looks  upon  himself,  in  the  military  capacity,  as  a 
gentleman  by  his  profession.  Besides  what  he 
hath  already,  I  know  he  is  in  a  fair  way  of  get¬ 
ting,  or  of  dying ;  and  both  these  ways,  let  me 
tell  you,  are  most  excellent  chances  for  a  wile. 
Tell  me,  hussy,  are  you  ruined  or  no  ? 

Mrs  Teach.  With  Polly’s  fortune,  she  might 
very  well  have  gone  off  to  a  person  of  distinction  : 
yes,  that  you  might,  you  pouting  slut ! 

Teach.  What !  is  the  wench  dumb  ?  speak,  or 
I’ll  make  you  plead  by  squeezing  out  an  answer 
from  you.  Are  you  really  bound  wife  to  him, 
or  are  you  only  upon  liking?  [T inches  her. 

Tolly.  Oh  !  [ Screaming . 

Mrs  Teach.  IIow  the  mother  is  to  be  pitied, 
who  hath  handsome  daughters !  Locks,  bolts, 
bars,  and  lectures  of  morality,  are  nothing  to 
them  ;  they  break  through  them  all :  they  have 
as  much  pleasure  in  cheating  a  father  and  mo¬ 
ther,  as  in  cheating  at  cards. 

Teach.  Why,  Polly,  I  shall  soon  know  if  you 
are  married,  by  Macheath’s  keeping  from  our 
house. 

AIR. — Grim  king  of  the  ghosts,  fc. 

Tolly.  Can  love  be  controuled  by  advice  ? 

Will  Cupid  our  mothers  obey? 

Though  my  heart  was  as  frozen  as  ice, 

At  his  flame  ’twould  have  melted  away. 

When  he  kist  me,  so  sweetly  he  prest, 

Twas  so  sweet  that  I  must  have  complied, 

So  I  thought  it  both  safest  and  best 
To  marry,  for  fear  you  should  chide. 

Mrs  Teach.  Then  all  the  hopes  of  our  family 
are  gone  for  ever  and  ever  ! 

Teach.  And  Macheath  may  hang  his  father 
and  mother-in-law,  in  hopes  to  get  into  their 
daughter’s  fortune. 

Tolly.  I  did  not  marry  him  (as  ’tis  the  fashion) 
coolly  and  deliberately  for  honour  or  money — 
but  I  love  him. 

Mrs  Teach.  Love  him  !  worse  and  worse  !  I 
thought  the  girl  had  been  better  bred.  Oh  hus¬ 
band  !  husband  !  her  folly  makes  me  mad  !  my 
bead  swims !  I’m  distracted !  I  can’t  support 
myself — Oh  !  [Faints. 

Teach.  See,  wench,  to  what  a  condition  you 
have  reduced  your  poor  mother  !  A  glass  of  cor¬ 
dial  this  instant !  How  the  poor  woman  takes  it 
to  heart !  [ Tolly  goes  out,  and  returns  with  it .] 

Ah,  hussy!  now  this  is  the  only  comfort  your 
mother  has  left. 

Tolly.  Give  her  another  glass,  sir;  my  mamma 
drinks  double  the  quantity  whenever  she  is  out 
of  order.  This,  you  sec,  fetches  her. 

Mrs  Teach.  The  girl  shews  such  a  readiness, 
and  so  much  concern,  that  I  could  almost  find  in 
tny  heart  to  forgive  her. 


AIR.— 0  Jenny,  0  Jenny  !  where  hast  thou  been  ? 

O  Polly  !  you  might  have  toyed  and  kist ; 

By  keeping  men  off  you  keep  them  on  : 

Tolly.  But  he  so  teased  me, 

And  he  so  pleased  me, 

What  I  did  you  must  have  done. 

Mrs  Teach.  Not  with  a  highwayman— you 
sorry  slut ! 

Teach.  A  word  with  you,  wife.  Tis  no  new 
thing  for  a  wench  to  take  a  man  without  consent 
of  parents.  You  know  ’tis  the  frailty  of  woman, 
my  dear. 

Mrs  Teach.  Yes,  indeed,  the  sex  is  frail ;  but 
the  first  time  a  woman  is  frail,  she  should  be 
somewhat  nice  methinks,  for  then  or  never  is  the 
time  to  make  her  fortune  :  after  that,  she  hath 
nothing  to  do  but  to  guard  herself  from  being 
found  out,  and  she  may  do  what  she  pleases. 

Teach.  Make  yourself  a  little  easy ;  I  have  a 
thought  shall  soon  set  all  matters  again  to  rights. 
Why  so  melancholy,  Polly  ?  since  what  is  done 
cannot  be  undone,  we  must  all  endeavour  to  make 
the  best  of  it. 

Mrs  Teach.  Well,  Polly,  as  far  as  one  woman 
can  forgive  another,  I  forgive  thee.  Y’our  father 
is  too  fond  of  you,  hussy. 

Tolly.  Then  all  my  sorrows  are  at  an  end. 

Mrs  Teach.  A  mighty  likely  speech,  in  troth, 
for  a  wench  who  is  just  married  ! 

AIR. — Thomas,  I  cannot,  Sfc. 

Tolly.  I,  like  a  ship,  in  storms  was  tost, 

Yet  afraid  to  put  into  land. 

For  seized  in  the  port  the  vessel’s  lost. 
Whose  treasure  is  contraband. 

The  waves  are  laid, 

My  duty’s  paid ; 

O  joy  beyond  expression  ! 

Thus  safe  ashore, 

I  ask  no  more ; 

My  all’s  in  my  possession. 

Teach.  I  hear  customers  in  t’other  room ;  go 
talk  with  them,  Polly,  but  come  again  as  soon  as 
they  are  gone.  But  hark  ye,  child  ?  if  ’tis  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  was  here  yesterday  about  the  repeating 
watch,  sav,  you  believe  we  can’t  get  intelligence 
of  it  till  to-morrow,  for  I  lent  it  to  Sukey  Strad¬ 
dle  to  make  a  figure  with  it  to-night  at  a  tavern 
in  Drurv-lane.  If  t’other  gentleman  calls  for  the 
silver-hiltcd  sword,  you  know  beetle-browed  Jem¬ 
my  hath  it  on,  and  he  doth  not  come  from  Tun¬ 
bridge  till  Tuesday  night ;  so  that  it  cannot  be 
had  till  then.  [Exit  Polly.]  Dear  wife !  be  a 
little  pacified ;  don’t  let  your  passion  run  away 
with  your  senses  :  Polly,  I  grant  you,  hath  done 
a  rash  thing. 

Mrs  Teach.  If  she  had  only  an  intrigue  with 
the  fellow,  why  the  very  best  families  have  ex- 
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eused  and  huddled  up  a  frailty  of  that  sort.  Tis 
marriage,  husband,  that  makes  it  a  blemish. 

Peach.  But  money,  wife,  is  the  true  fuller’s 
earth  tor  reputations ;  there  is  not  a  spot  or  a 
stain  but  what  it  can  take  out.  A  rich  rogue, 
now-a-days,  is  fit  company  tor  any  gentleman ; 
and  the  world,  my  dear,  hath  not  such  a  con¬ 
tempt  tor  roguery  as  you  imagine.  I  tell  you, 
wife,  I  can  make  this  match  turn  to  our  advan¬ 
tage. 

Mrs  Peach.  I  am  very  sensible,  husband,  that 
captain  Macbeath  is  worth  money;  but  I  am  in 
doubt  whether  he  hath  not  two  or  three  wives 
already,  and  then,  if  he  should  die  in  a  session 
or  two,  Polly’s  dower  would  come  into  dispute. 

Peach.  That,  indeed,  is  a  point  which  ought  to 
be  considered. 

AIR. — A  soldier  and  a  sailor. 

A  fox  may  steal  your  hens,  sir  ; 

A  whore  your  health  and  pence,  sir; 

Your  daughter  rob  your  chest,  sir  ; 

Your  wife  may  steal  your  rest,  sir; 

A  thief  your  goods  and  plate. 

Rut  this  is  all  but  picking, 

With  rest,  peace,  chest,  and  chicken  : 

It  ever  was  decreed,  sir, 

If  lawyer’s  hand  is  fee’d,  sir, 

He  steals  your  whole  estate. 

The  lawyers  are  bitter  enemies  to  those  in  our 
wavs;  they  don’t  care  that  any  body  should  get  a 
clandestine  livelihood  but  themselves. 

Enter  Polly. 

Polly.  ’Twas  only  Nimming  Ned  ;  he  brought 
in  a  damask  window-curtain,  a  hoop-petticoat,  a 
pair  of  silver  candlesticks,  a  periwig,  and  one 
silk  stocking,  from  the  fire  that  happened  last 
night. 

Peach.  There  is  not  a  fellow  that  is  cleverer 
in  his  way,  and  saves  more  goods  out  of  the  tire, 
than  Ned.  But  now,  Polly,  to  your  affair;  for 
matters  must  not  be  as  they  are.  You  are  mar¬ 
ried,  then,  it  seems  ? 

Polly.  Yes,  sir. 

Peach.  And  how  do  you  propose  to  live, 
child  ? 

Polly.  Like  other  women,  sir;  upon  the  indus¬ 
try  of  my  husband. 

Mrs  Peach.  What !  is  the  wench  turned  fool  ? 
a  highwayman’s  wife,  like  a  soldier’s,  hath  as  lit¬ 
tle  of  his  pay  as  his  company. 

Peach.  And  had  not  you  the  common  views  of 
a  gentlewoman  in  your  marriage,  Polly? 

Polly.  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,  sir. 

Peach.  Of  a  jointure,  and  of  being  a  widow. 

Polly.  But  I  love  him,  sir;  how,  then,  could  I 
have  thoughts  of  parting  with  him? 

Peach.  Parting  with  him  !  why  that  is  the 
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whole  scheme  and  intention  of  all  marriage  arti¬ 
cles.  I  he  comfortable  estate  of  widowhood  is- 

the  only  hope  that  keeps  up  a  wife’s  spirits. - - 

Where  is  the  woman,  who  would  scruple  to  be  a 
wife,  it  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  be  a  widow 
whenever  she  pleased  ?  If  you  have  any  views  of 
this  sort,  Polly,  I  shall  think  the  match  not  so 
very  unreasonable. 

Polly.  How  I  dread  to  hear  your  advice  !  yet 
I  must  beg  you  to  explain  yourself. 

Peach.  Secure  what  he  hath  got;  have  him 
peached  the  next  sessions;  and,  then,  at  once, 
you  are  made-' a  rich  widow. 

Polly.  What !  murder  the  man  I  love  !  the 
blood  runs  cold  at  my  heart  with  the  very 
thought  of  it ! 

Peach.  Fv,  Polly  !  what  hath  murder  to  do  in 
the  affair  ?  Since  the  thing  sooner  or  later  must 
happen,  I  dare  say  the  captain  himself  would  like 
that  we  should  get  the  reward  for  his  death  soon¬ 
er  than  a  stranger.  Why,  Polly,  the  captain 
knows  that  as  ’tis  his  employment  to  rob,  so  it  is 
ours  to  take  robbers  ;  every  man  in  his  business  ; 
so  that  there  is  no  malice  in  the  case. 

Mrs  Peach.  Ay,  husband,  now  you  have  nick¬ 
ed  the  matter  !  To  have  him  peached  is  the  on-, 
ly  thing  could  ever  make  me  forgive  her. 

AIR. — Now,  ponder  well,  ye  parents  clear. 

Polly.  Oh,  ponder  well !  be  not  severe  ; 

To  save  a  wretched  wife; 

For,  on  the  rope,  that  hangs  my  dear. 
Depends  poor  Polly’s  life. 

Mrs  Peach.  But  your  duty  to  your  parents, 
hussy,  obliges  you  to  hang  him.  What  would 
many  a  wife  give  for  such  an  opportunity  ! 

Polly.  What  is  a  jointure  ?  what  is  widow¬ 
hood  to  me?  I  know  my  heart;  I  cannot  survive 
him. 

AIR. — Le  print emps  rapelle  dux  armes. 

The  turtle  thus,  with  plaintive  crying, 

Her  lover  dying, 

The  turtle  thus,  with  plaintive  crying, 

Laments  her  dove  ‘ 

Down  she  drops,  quite  spent  with  sighing, 

Paired  in  death,  as  paired  in  love. 

Thus,  sir,  it  will  happen  to  your  poor  Polly. 

Mrs  Peach.  What !  is  the  fool  in  love  in  ear¬ 
nest,  then  ?  I  hate  thee  for  being  particular. — 
Why,  wench,  thou  art  a  shame  to  thv  very  sex. 

Polly.  But  hear  me,  mother — if  you  ever  lo¬ 
ved — 

Mrs  Peach.  Those  cursed  play-books  she 
reads  have  been  her  ruin  !  One  word  more,  hus- 
sv,  and  I  shall  knock  your  brains  out,  if  you  have 
any. 

Peach.  Keep  out  of  the  way,  Polly,  for  feat¬ 
s' 
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of  mischief,  and  consider  of  what  is  proposed  to 
you. 

Mrs  Peach.  Away,  hussy  !  Hang  your  hus¬ 
band,  and  be  dutiful.  [Polly  listening .]  The 
thing,  husband,  must  and  shall  be  done.  For  the 
sake  of  intelligence,  we  must  take  other  mea¬ 
sures,  and  have  him  peached  the  next  session 
without  her  consent.  If  she  will  not  know  her 
duty,  we  know  ours. 

Peach.  Hut  really,  my  dear,  it  grieves  one’s 
heart  to  take  off  a  great  man.  When  I  consider 
his  personal  bravery,  his  fine  stratagem,  how 
much  we  have  already  got  by  him,  and  how 
much  more  we  may  get,  methinks  I  cannot  find 
in  my  heart  to  have  a  hand  in  his  death  :  I  wish 
you  could  have  made  Polly  undertake  it. 

Mrs  Peach.  But  in  a  case  of  necessity - our 

own  lives  are  in  danger. 

Peach.  Then,  indeed,  we  must  comply  with 
the  customs  of  the  world,  and  make  gratitude 
give  wav  to  interest.  He  shall  be  taken  off. 

Mrs  Peach.  I’ll  undertake  to  manage  Polly. 
Peach.  And  I’ll  prepare  matters  for  the  Old 
Bailey.  [Exeunt  Peachum  and  Mrs  Peachum. 

Polly.  Now,  I  am  a  wretch,  indeed  !  Me¬ 
thinks  I  see  him  already  in  the  cart,  sweeter  and 
more  lovely  than  the  nosegay  in  his  hand!  1  hear 
the  crowd  extolling  his  resolution  and  intrepidity  ! 
What  vollies  of  sighs  are  sent  from  the  windows 
of  Holborn,  that  so  comely  a  youth  should  be 
brought  to  disgrace  !  1  see  him  at  the  tree  !  the 
wdiole  circle  are  in  tears  !  even  butchers  weep!  Jack 
Ketch  himself  hesitates  to  perform  his  duty,  and 
would  be  glad  to  lose  his  fee,  by  a  reprieve  ! 
What,  then,  will  become  of  Polly?  As  yet  I  may 
inform  him  of  their  design,  and  aid  him  in  his 
escape.  It  shall  he  so.  But  then  he  flies;  ab¬ 
sents  himself,  and  1  bar  myself  from  his  dear, 
dear  conversation  !  that,  too,  will  distract  me. — 
If  he  keeps  out  of  the  way,  mv  papa  and  mam¬ 
ma  may  in  time  relent,  and  we  may  be  happy. — 
If  he  stays,  he  is  hanged,  and  then  he  is  lost  for 
ever  !  He  intended  to  lie  concealed  in  mv  room 
till  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  If  they  are  abroad, 
I’ll  this  instant  let  him  out,  lest  some  accident 
should  prevent  him. 

[Exit,  ancl  returns  with  Macheath. 

AIR. — Pretty  parrot  say,  tyc. 

Mac.  Pretty  Polly,  say 
When  [  was  away. 

Hid  your  fancy  never  stray 
To  some  newer  lover  ? 

Polly.  Without  disguise, 

Heaving  sighs, 

Doting  eyes, 

My  constant  heart  discover. 

Fondly  let  me  loll. 

Mac.  O,  pretty,  pretty  Poll ! 


Polly.  And  are  you  as  fond  of  me  as  ever,  my 
dear  ? 

Mac.  Suspect  my  honour,  my  courage ;  sus¬ 
pect  any  thing,  but  my  love.  May  my  pistols 
miss  fire,  may  my  mare  slip  her  shoulder  while  I 
am  pursued,  if  I  ever  forsake  thee  ! 

Polly.  Nay,  my  dear!  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  you  ;  for  I  find  in  the  romance  you  lent  me, 
none  of  the  great  heroes  were  ever  false  in 
love. 

AIR. — Pray,  fair  one,  be  kind. 

Mac.  My  heart  was  so  free, 

It  roved  like  the  bee, 

Till  Polly  my  passion  requited ; 

I  sipt  each  flower, 

I  changed  every  hour, 

But  here  every  flower  is  united. 

Polly.  Were  you  sentenced  to  transportation, 
sure,  my  dear,  you  could  not  leave  me  behind 
you — could  you  ? 

Mac.  Is  there  any  power,  any  force,  that 
could  tear  me  from  thee  ?  You  might  sooner  tear 
a  pension  out  of  the  hands  of  a  courtier,  a  fee 
from  a  lawyer,  a  pretty  woman  from  a  looking- 
glass,  or  any  woman  from  quadrille— But  to  tear 
me  from  thee,  is  impossible  ! 

AIR. — Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Mac.  Were  I  laid  on  Greenland’s  coast. 

And  in  my  arms  embraced  my  lass, 
Warm  amidst  eternal  frost, 

Too  soon  the  half  year’s  night  would  pass, 
Polly.  Were  I  sold  on  Indian  soil, 

Soon  as  the  burning  day  was  closed, 

I  could  mock  the  sultry  toil, 

When  on  my  charmer’s  breast  reposed. 
Mac.  And  I  would  love  you  all  the  day, 
Polly.  Every  night  would  kiss  and  play, 

Mac.  If  with  me  you’d  fondly  stray 
Polly.  Over  the  hills  and  far  away  ! 

Polly.  Yes,  I  would  go  with  thee.  But,  oil  ! 
how  shall  I  speak  it  ?  1  must  be  torn  from  thee  ! 
We  must  part! 

Mac.  How  !  part ! 

Polly.  We  must,  we  must  My  papa  and 
mamma  are  set  against  thy  life:  they  now,  even 
now,  are  in  search  after  thee  :  they  are  prepa¬ 
ring  evidence  against  thgg  :  thy  life  depends  up¬ 
on  a  moment. 

AIR. —  Gin  thou  wert  my  ain  thing. 

Polly.  O  what  pain  it  is  to  part ! 

Can  I  leave  thee,  can  I  leave  thee  ? 

O  what  pain  it  is  to  part ! 

Can  thy  Polly  ever  leave  thee  ? 
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But  lest  death  my  love  should  thwart, 
And  bring  thee  to  the  fatal  cart, 

Thus  I  tear  thee  from  my  bleeding  heart ! 
Fly  hence  and  let  me  leave  thee  ! 

One  kiss,  and  then - one  kiss - Begone - 

Farewell  ! 

Mac.  My  hand,  my  heart,  my  dear,  are  so  ri¬ 
veted  to  thine,  that  I  cannot  loose  my  bold. 

Polly.  But  my  papa  may  intercept  thee,  and 
then  1  should  lose  the  very  glimmering  of  hope. 
A  few  weeks,  perhaps,  may  reconcile  us  all. — 
Shall  thy  Polly  hear  from  thee  ? 

Mac.  Must  I,  then,  go  ? 

Polly.  And  will  not  absence  change  your  love  r 

Mac.  If  you  doubt  it,  let  me  stay - and 

be  hanged. 

Polly.  O,  how  I  fear  !  how  I  tremble  !  Go — 


A  C 

SCENE  I. — A  tavern  near  Newgale. 

Jemmy  Twttcher,  Crook-finger’d  Jack,  Wat 

Dreary,  Robin  of  Bagshot,  Nimming  Ned, 

Harry  Paddington,  Mat  of  the  Mint,  Ben 

Budge,  and  the  rest  of  the  gang,  at  the  table, 

with  wine,  brandy,  and  tobacco. 

Pen.  But,  prithee,  Mat,  what  is  become  of 
thy  brother  Tom?  I  have  not  seen  him  since  my 
return  from  transportation. 

Mat.  Poor  brother  Tom  had  an  accident  this 
time  twelvemonth,  and  so  clever  made  a  fellow 
he  was,  that  I  could  not  save  him  from  those 
flaying  rascals  the  surgeons,  and  now,  poor  man, 
he  is  among  the  otamys’  at  Surgeons’-hall. 

Ben.  So,  it  seems  his  time  was  come. 

Jem.  But  the  present  time  is  ours,  and  nobody 
alive  hath  more.  Why  are  the  laws  levelled  at 
us?  Are  we  more  dishonest  than  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind  ?  What  we  win,  gentlemen,  is  our  own,  by 
the  law  of  arms,  and  the  right  of  conquest. 

Crook.  Where  shall  we  find  such  another  set 
of  practical  philosophers,  who,  to  a  man,  are 
above  the  fear  of  death  ? 

Wat.  Sound  men  and  true  ! 

Rob.  Of  tried  courage,  and  indefatigable  in¬ 
dustry  ! 

Ned.  Who  is  there,  here,  that  would  not  die  for 
his  friend  ? 

Har.  Who  is  there,  here,  that  would  betray  him 
for  his  interest? 

Mat.  Shew  me  a  gang  of  courtiers  that  can 
say  as  much. 

Ben.  We  are  for  a  just  partition  of  the  world  ; 
for  every  man  hath  a  right  to  enjoy  life. 

Mat.  We  retrench  the  superfluities  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  world  is  avaricious,  and  I  hate  ava¬ 
rice.  A  covetous  fellow,  like  a  jackdaw,  steals 
what  he  was  never  made  to  enjoy,  for  the  sake 
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but  when  safety  will  give  you  leave,  you  will  be 
sure  to  see  me  again  !  for,  till  then,  Polly  is 
wretched. 

AIR. — O  the  broom,  $c. 

[ Parting ,  and  looking  back  at  each  other  with 
fondness,  he  at  one  door,  she  at  the  other. 

Mac.  The  miser  thus  a  shilling  sees, 

Which  lie’s  obliged  to  pay, 

With  sighs  resigns  it  by  degrees, 

And  fears  ’tis  gone  for  aye. 

Polly.  The  boy  thus,  when  his  sparrow’s  flown, 
The  bird  in  silence  eyes, 

But  soon  as  out  of  sight  ’tis  gone, 
Whines,  whimpers,  sobs,  and  cries, 

[Exeunt. 

'  II. 

of  hiding  it.  These  are  the  robbers  of  mankind  ; 
for  money  was  made  for  the  free-hearted  and 
generous :  and  where  is  the  injury  of  taking 
from  another  what  he  hath  not  the  heart  to  make 
use  of? 

Jem.  Our  several  stations  for  the  day  are  fixed. 
Good  luck  attend  us  all !  Fill  the  glasses. 

AIR. — Fill  every  glass,  4'C. 

Mat.  Fill  every  glass,  for  wine  inspires  us, 

And  fires  us 

With  courage,  love,  and  joy. 

Women  and  wine  should  life  employ; 

Is  there  aught  else  on  earth  desirous  ? 
Chorus.  Fill  every  glass,  &C. 

Enter  Maciieath. 

Mac.  Gentlemen,  well  met :  my  heart  hath 
been  with  you  this  hour,  but  an  unexpected  af¬ 
fair  hath  detained  me.  No  ceremony,  I  beg 
you. 

Mat.  We  were  just  breaking  up  to  go  upoa 
duty.  Am  I  to  have  the  honour  of  taking  the 
air  with  you,  sir,  this  evening  upon  the  heath  ?  I 
drink  a  dram  now  and  then  with  the  stage  coach¬ 
men,  in  the  way  of  friendship  and  intelligence ; 
and  I  know,  that  about  this  time,  there  will  be 
passengers  upon  the  western  road  who  are  worth 
speaking  with. 

Mac.  I  was  to  have  been  of  that  party - 

but - - 

Mat.  But  what,  sir  ? 

Mac.  Is  there  any  man  who  suspects  my  cou¬ 
rage  ? 

Mat.  We  have  all  been  witnesses  of  it. 

Mac.  My  honour  and  truth  to  the  gang? 

Mat.  I’ll  be  answerable  for  it. 

Mac.  In  the  division  of  our  booty,  have  I  ever 
shewn  the  least  marks  of  avarice  or  injustice  ? 
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Mat.  By  these  questions  something  seems  to 
have  ruffled  you.  Are  any  of  us  suspected  ? 

Mac.  I  have  a  fixed  confidence,  gentlemen,  in 
you  all  as  men  of  honour,  and,  as  such,  I  value 
and  respect  you;  Peachum  is  a  man  that  is  use¬ 
ful  to  us. 

Mat.  Is  he  about  to  shew  us  any  foul  play  ? 
I’ll  shoot  him  through  the  head. 

Mac.  I  beg  you,  gentlemen,  act  with  conduct 
jmd  discretion.  A  pistol  is  your  last  resort. 

Mat.  He  knows  nothing  of  this  meeting. 

Mac.  Business  cannot  go  on  without  him  :  he 
is  a  man  who  knows  the  world,  and  is  a  necessary 
agent  to  us.  We  have  had  a  slight  difference, 
and,  till  it  is  accommodated,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
keep  out  of  his  way.  Any  private  dispute  of 
mine  shall  be  of  no  ill  consequence  to  my  friends. 
You  must  continue  to  act  under  his  direction  ;  for, 
the  moment  we  break  loose  from  him,  our  gang 
is  ruined. 

Mat.  As  a  bawd  to  a  whore,  I  grant  you,  he 
is,  to  us,  of  great  convenience. 

Mac.  Make  him  believe  I  have  quitted  the 
gang,  which  I  can  never  do  but  with  life.  At 
our  private  quarters,  I  will  continue  to  meet  you. 
A  week  or  so,  will  probably  reconcile  us. 

Mat.  Your  instructions  shall  be  observed. — 
fTis  now  high  time  for  us  to  repair  to  our  several 
duties;  so,  till  the  evening,  at  our  quarters  in 
Moorfields,  we  bid  you  farewell. 

Mac.  I  shall  wish  myself  with  you.  Success 
attend  you  ! 

[S(£s  down  melancholy  at  the  table. 

AIR. — March  in  Rinat, do,  with  drums  and 
trumpets. 

Mat.  Let  us  take  the  road. 

Hark  !  I  hear  the  sound  of  coaches, 

The  hour  of  attack  approaches, 

To  your  arms,  brave  boys,  and  load  ! 

See  the  ball  I  hold  ! 

Let  the  chemists  toil  like  asses, 

Our  fire  their  fire  surpasses, 

And  turns  all  our  lead  to  gold. 

[The  gang,  ranged  in  the  front  of  the  stage, 
load  their  pistols,  and  stick  them  under  their 
girdles  ;  then  go  off,  singing  the  first  part  in 
chorus. 

Mac.  What  a  fool  is  a  fond  wench  !  Polly  is 
most  confoundedly  bit.  I  love  the  sex  ;  and  a 
man,  who  loves  money,  might  as  well  be  content¬ 
ed  with  one  guinea,  as  I  with  one  woman.  The 
town,  perhaps,  hath  been  as  much  obljged  to  me 
for  recruiting  it  with  free-hearted  ladies,  as  to 
any  recruiting  officer  in  the  army.  If  it  were  not 
for  us  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  sword, 
Drury-lane  would  be  uninhabited. 


AIR. —  Would  you  have  a  young  virgin,  fc. 

If  the  heart  of  a  man  is  depressed  with  cares, 
The  mist  is  dispelled,  when  a  woman  appears; 
Like  the  notes  of  a  fiddle  she  sweetly,  sweetly 
Raises  the  spirits,  and  charms  our  ears. 

Roses  and  lilies  her  cheeks  disclose. 

But  her  ripe  lips  are  more  sweet  than  those ; 
Press  her, 

Caress  her; 

With  blisses 
Her  kisses 

Dissolve  us  in  pleasure  and  soft  repose. 

I  must  have  women  !  There  is  nothing  unbends 
the  mind  like  them  :  money  is  not  so  strong  a. 
cordial  for  the  time — Drawer  ! 

Enter  Drawer. 

Is  the  porter  gone  for  all  the  ladies,  according  to 
my  directions? 

Draw.  I  expect  him  back  every  minute;  but 
you  know,  sir,  you  sent  him  as  far  as  Hockley-in- 
the-IIole  for  three  of  the  ladies,  for  one  in  Vine- 
gar-yard,  and  for  the  rest  of  them  somewhere 
about  Lewkner’s-lane.  Sure,  some  of  them  are 
below,  for  I  hear  the  bar-bell.  As  they  come,  I 
will  shew  them  up.  Coming,  coming  ! 

[Exit  Drawer. 

Enter  Mrs  Coaxer,  Dolly  Trull,  Mrs 
Vixen,  Betty  Doxy,  Jenny  Diver,  Mrs 
Slammekin,  Suky  Tawdry,  and  Molly 
Brazen. 

Mac.  Dear  Mrs  Coaxer !  you  are  welcome ; 
you  look  charmingly  to-day  :  I  hope  you  don’t 
want  the  repairs  of  quality,  and  lav  on  paint? — > 
Dolly  Trull  !  kiss  me,  you  slut  !  are  you  as  amor¬ 
ous  as  ever,  hussy?  you  are  always  so  taken  up 
with  stealing  hearts,  that  you  don’t  allow  your¬ 
self  time  to  steal  any  thing  else :  ah,  Dolly  !  thou 
wilt  ever  be  a  coquette. — Mrs  Vixen  !  I’m  your’s; 
I  always  loved  a  woman  of  wit  and  spirit ;  they 
make  charming  mistresses,  but  plaguy  wives. — 
Betty  Doxv  !  come  hither,  hussy  !  do  you  drink 
as  hard  as  ever  ?  you  had  better  stick  to  good 
wholesome  beer;  for, in  troth,  Betty,  strong  waters 
will  in  time  ruin  your  constitution:  you  should 
leave  those  to  your  betters. — What,  and  my  pretty 
Jenny  Diver,  too  !  as  prim  and  demure  as  ever ! 
there  is  not  any  prude,  though  ever  so  high  bred, 
hath  a  more  sanctified  look,  With  a  more  mis¬ 
chievous  heart ;  ah,  thou  art  a  dear,  artful  hy¬ 
pocrite  ! - Mrs  Slammekin  !  as  careless  and 

genteel  as  ever :  all  you  fine  ladies,  who  knovv 
your  own  beauty,  affect  an  undress.' — But  see  ! 
here’s  Suky  Tawdry  come  to  contradict  what  I 
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was  saying;  every  tiling  she  gets  one  way,  she 
lays  out  upon  her  back :  why,  Sukey,  you  must 
keep  at  least  a  dozen  tallymen. — Molly  Brazen  ! 
[S/ie  kisses  him.]  that’s  well  done  !  I  love  a  free¬ 
hearted  wench  :  thou  hast  a  most  agreeable  as¬ 
surance,  girl,  and  art  as  willing  as  a  turtle. - 

But  hark  !  I  hear  music :  the  harper  is  at  the 
door.  If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on. 
Ere  you  seat  yourselves,  ladies,  what  think  you 
of  a  dance  ?  Come  in  ! 

Enter  Harper. 

Play  the  French  tune  that  Mrs  Slammekin  was 
so  fond  of.  [A  dance  a  la  roncle,  in  the  French 
manner  ;  near  the  end  of  it  this  song  and  chorus.  ] 

AIR. — Cotillon. 

Youth’s  the  season  made  for  joys, 

Love  is  then  our  duty, 

She,  alone,  who  that  employs, 

Well  deserves  her  beauty. 

Let’s  be  gay 
While  we  may, 

Beauty’s  a  flower  despised  in  decay. 

Chorus. —  Youth's  the  season,  &c. 

Let  us  drink  and  sport  to  day, 

Ours  is  not  to  morrow  ; 

Love  with  youth  flies  swift  away, 

Age  is  nought  but  sorrow. 

Dance  and  sing, 

Time’s  on  the  wing, 

Life  never  knows  the  return  of  spring. 

Chorus. — Let  us  drink,  &c. 

Mac.  Now,  pray,  ladies,  take  your  places. 
Here,  fellow.  [ Pays  the  harper .]  Bid  the  drawer 
brings  us  more  wine.  [Exit  harper.]  If  any  of  the 
ladies  chuse  gin,  I  hope  they  will  be  so  free  to 
call  for  it. 

Jen.  You  look  as  if  you  meant  me.  Wine  is 
strong  enough  for  me.  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  drink 
strong  waters,  but  when  I  have  the  colic. 

Mac.  Just  the  excuse  of  the  fine  ladies  !  why, 
a  lady  of  quality  is  never  without  the  colic.  I 
hope,  Mrs  Coaxer,  you  have  had  good  success  of 
late  in  your  visits  among  the  mercers  ? 

Coax.  We  have  so  many  interlopers  ;  yet,  with 
industry,  one  may  still  have  a  little  picking.  I 
carried  a  silver-flowered  lutestring,  and  a  piece 
of  black  padesoy,  to  Mr  Peachum’s  lock,  but  last 
week. 

>  Fix.  There’s  Molly  Brazen  hath  the  ogle  of  a 
rattlesnake  :  she  rivetted  a  linen-draper’s  eyes  so 
fast  upon  her,  that  he  was  nicked  of  three  pieces 
of  cambric  before  he  could  look  off. 

Eraz.  Oh,  dear  madam  ! - But  sure  nothing 

can  come  up  to  your  handling  of  laces  ;  and,  then, 
you  have  such  a  sweet  deluding  tongue !  To  cheat 
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a  man  is  nothing ;  but  the  woman  must  have  fine 
parts,  indeed,  who  cheats  a  woman. 

Vix.  Lace,  madam,  lies  in  a  small  compass, 
and  is  of  easy  conveyance.  But  you  are  apt,  ma¬ 
dam,  to  think  too  well  of  your  friends. 

Coax.  If  any  woman  hath  more  art  than  an¬ 
other,  to  be  sure  it  is  Jenny  Diver:  though  her 
fellow  be  never  so  agreeable  she  can  pick  his 
pocket  as  coolly  as  if  money  were  her  only  plea¬ 
sure.  Now,  that  is  a  command  ot  the  passions 
uncommon  in  a  woman. 

Jen.  1  never  go  to  the  tavern  with  a  man,  but 
in  the  view  of  business.  I  have  other  hours,  and 
other  sort  of  men  for  my  pleasure :  but,  had  I 
your  address,  madam - 

Mac.  Have  done  with  your  compliments,  la¬ 
dies,  and  drink  about.  You  are  not  so  fond  of 
me,  Jenny,  as  you  used  to  be. 

Jen.  ’I  is  not  convenient,  sir,  to  shew  my  fond¬ 
ness  among  so  many  rivals.  ’  1  is  your  own  choice, 
and  not  the  warmth  of  my  inclination,  that  will 
determine  you. 

AIR. — All  in  a  misty  morning. 

Before  the  barn-door,  crowing, 

The  cock  by  hens  attended, 

His  eyes  around  him  throwing, 

Stands  for  a  while  suspended; 

Then,  one  he  singles  from  the  crew, 

And  cheers  the  happy  hen. 

With  how  do  you  do,  and  how  do  you  do, 
And  how  do  you  agen  ? 

Mac.  Ah  Jenny  !  thou  art  a  dear  slut ! 

Trul.  Pray,  madam,  were  you  ever  in  keep¬ 
ing? 

Tawd.  I  hope,  madam,  I  have  not  been  so 
long  upon  the  town  but  I  have  met  with  some 
good  fortune  as  well  as  my  neighbours. 

Trull.  Pardon  me,  madam;  I  meant  no  harm 
by  the  question;  ’twas  only  in  the  way  of  conver¬ 
sation. 

Tawd.  Indeed,  madam,  if  1  had  not  been  a 
fool,  I  might  have  lived  very  handsomely  with  my 
last  friend;  but,  upon  his  missing  five  guineas,  he 
turned  me  oft’.  Now,  I  never  suspected  he  had 
counted  them. 

Slum.  Who  do  you  look  upon,  madam,  as  your 
best  sort  of  keepers  ? 

Trull.  That,  madam,  is  thereafter  as  they  be. 

S/am.  I,  madam,  was  once  kept  by  a  Jew,  and, 
bating  their  religion,  to  women  they  are  a  good 
sort  of  people. 

Tawd.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  own  I  like  an  old 
fellow  ;  for  we  always  make  them  pay  for  what 
they  cannot  do. 

Vix.  A  spruce  ’prentice,  let  me  tell  you,  ladies, 
is  no  ill  thing ;  they  bleed  freely  :  1  have  sent  at 
least  two  or  three  dozen  of  them,  in  my  time,  to 
the  plantations. 

Jen.  But  to  be  sure,  sir,  with  so  much  good 
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fortune  as  you  have  had  upon  the  road,  you  must 
be  grown  immensely  rich  ? 

Mac.  The  road,  indeed,  hath  done  me  justice, 
but  the  gaming-table  hath  been  my  ruin. 

AIR. —  When  once  I  lay  with  another  mans 
wife,  4-c. 

Jen.  The  gamesters  and  lawyers  arc  jugglers 
alike, 

If  they  meddle,  your  all  is  in  danger; 

Like  gypsies,  if  once  they  can  linger  a  souse, 
Your  pockets  they  pick,  and  they  pilfer  your 
house, 

And  give  your  estate  to  a  stranger. 

A  man  of  courage  should  never  put  any  thing  to 
the  risk  but  his  life.  These  are  the  tools  of  a 
man  of  honour :  cards  and  dice  are  only  fit  for 
cowardly  cheats,  who  prey  upon  their  friends. 

[‘S/ie  takes  up  one  pistol,  Tawdry  takes 
up  the  other. 

Tawd.  This,  sir,  is  fitter  for  your  hand.  Be¬ 
sides  your  loss  of  money,  ’tis  a  loss  to  the  ladies. 
Gaming  takes  you  off  from  women.  Mow  fond 
could  I  be  of  you  !  but,  before  company,  ’tis  ill 
bred. 

Mac.  Wanton  hussies ! 

Jen.  I  must,  and  will  have  a  kiss,  to  give  my 
wine  a  z,est. 

[They  take  him  about  the  neck,  and  make 
signs  to  Peaciium  and  constables,  who 
rush  in  upon  him. 

Peach.  I  seize  you,  sir,  as  my  prisoner. 

Mac.  \\  as  this  well  done,  Jenny  ? — Women 
are  decoy-ducks;  who  can  trust  them?  beasts, 
jades,  jilts,  harpies,  furies,  whores  ! 

Peach.  Your  case,  Mr  Macheath,  is  not  parti¬ 
cular.  The  greatest  heroes  have  been  ruined  by 
women.  But,  to  do  them  justice,  I  must  own 
they  are  pretty  sort  of  creatures,  if  we  could  trust 
them.  You  must  now,  sir,  take  your  leave  of  the 
ladies ;  and,  if  they  have  a  mind  to  make  you  a 
visit,  they  will  be  sure  to  find  you  at  home.' This 
gentleman,  ladies,  lodges  in  Newgate.  Constables, 
wait  upon  the  captain  to  his  lodgings. 

AIR. — When  first  I  laid  siege  to  my  Chloris. 

]\Iac.  At  the  tree  I  shall  suffer  with  pleasure, 
At  the  tree  I  shall  suffer  with  pleasure  ; 
Let  me  go  where  I  will, 

In  all  kinds  of  ill, 

I  shall  find  no  such  furies  as  these  are. 

Peach.  Ladies,  I’ll  take  care  the  reckoning 
shall  be  discharged. 

[E.vit  Macheath,  guarded,  with  Peach- 
um  and  constables  ;  the  women  remain.] 

Vex.  Look  ye,  Mrs  Jenny  ;  though  Mr  Peach- 
um  may  have  made  a  private  bargain  with  you 
Stud  Sukey  Tawdry  for  betraying  the  captain,  as 
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we  were  all  asssisting,  we  ought  all  to  share  a- 
like. 

Coax.  I  think  Mr  Peachum,  after  so  long  an 
acquaintance,  might  have  trusted  me  as  well  as 
Jenny  Diver. 

Slam.  I  am  sure  at  least  three  men  of  his 
hanging,  and  in  a  year’s  time,  too,  (if  he  did  me 
justice)  should  be  set  down  to  my  account. 

Trull.  Mrs  Slammekin,  that  is  not  fair,  for  you 
know  one  of  them  was  taken  in  bed  with  me. 

Jen.  As  for  a  bowl  of  punch  or  a  treat,  I  be¬ 
lieve  Mrs  Sukey  will  join  with  me:  as  for  any 
thing  else,  ladies,  you  cannot  in  conscience  ex¬ 
pect  it.  - 

Slam.  Dear  madam - 

Trull.  I  would  not  for  the  world - 

Slam.  ’  Pis  impossible  for  me - 

Trull.  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  madam - - 

Slam.  Nay,  then,  I  must  stay  here  all  night — 

Trull.  Since  you  command  me - 

[ Exeunt  with  great  ceremony. 

SCENE  II.— Newgate. 

Enter  Lockit,  Turnkeys,  Macheath,  and 
Constables. 

Lock.  Noble  captain!  you  are  welcome;  you 
have  not  been  a  lodger  of  mine  this  year  and 
half.  You  know  the  custom,  sir  :  garnish,  cap¬ 
tain,  garnish.  Hand  me  down  those  fetters 
there. 

Mac.  Those,  Mr  Lockit,  seem  to  be  the  heavi¬ 
est  of  the  whole  set.  With  your  leave  I  should 
like  the  further  pair  better. 

Lock.  Look  ye,  captain,  we  know  what  is  fit¬ 
test  for  our  prisoners.  When  a  gentleman  uses 
me  with  civility,  I  always  do  the  best  I  can  to 
please  him.  Hand  them  down,  I  say.  We  have 
them  of  all  prices,  from  one  guinea  to  ten  ;  and 
’tis  fitting  every  gentleman  should  please  himself. 

Mac.  1  understand  you,  sir.  [Gives  money.] — 
The  fees  here  are  so  many  and  so  exorbitant, 
that  few  fortunes  can  bear  the  expence  of  get¬ 
ting  off  handsomely,  or  of  dying  like  a  gentle¬ 
man. 

Lock.  Those  I  see  will  fit  the  captain  better. 
Take  down  the  further  pair.  Do  but  examine 
them,  sir.  Never  was  better  work;  how  gen¬ 
teelly  they  are  made  !  They  will  sit  as  easy  as  a 
glove,  and  the  nicest  man  in  England  might  r.ot 
be  ashamed  to  wear  them. — [He  puts  on  the 
chains.] — If  I  had  the  best  gentleman  in  the  land 
in  my  custody,  I  could  not  equip  him  more  hand¬ 
somely.  And  so,  sir — I  now  leave  you  to  your 
private  meditations. 

[Exeunt  Lockit,  turnkeys,  and  constables. 
AIR.— Courtiers,  courtiers,  think  it  no  harm. 

Mac.  Man  may  escape  from  rope  and  gun, 

Nay,  some  have  outlived  the  doctor’s 
pill; 
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Who  takes  a  woman  must  be  undone, 

That  basilisk  is  sure  to  kill. 

The  fly  that  sips  treacle  is  lost  in  the 
sweets, 

So  he  that  tastes  woman,  woman,  wo¬ 
man. 

He  that  tastes  woman,  ruin  meets. 

lo  what  a  woeful  plight  have  I  brought  myself! 
Here  must  I  fall  day  long  till  I  am  hangedj  be 
confined  to  hear  the  reproaches  of  a  wench,  who 
lays  her  ruin  at  my  door.  I  am  in  the  custody 
of  her  father ;  and,  to  be  sure,  if  he  knows  of  the 
matter,  I  shall  have  a  fine  time  on’t  betwixt  this 
and  my  execution.  But  I  promised  the  wench 
marriage.  What  signifies  a  promise  to  a  woman  ? 
Does  not  man,  in  marriage  itself,  promise  a  hun¬ 
dred  things  that  he  never  means  to  perform  ?  Do 
all  we  can,  women  will  believe  us ;  for  they  look 
upon  a  promise  as  an  excuse  for  following  their 
own  inclinations — But  here  comes  Lucy,  and  1 
cannot  get  from  her — would  I  were  deaf! 

Enter  Lucy. 

Eucy.  You  base  man,  you  !  How  can  you  look 
me  in  the  face  after  what  hath  past  between  us  ? 
See  here,  perfidious  wretch  !  How  I  am  forced 
to  bear  about  the  load  of  infamy  you  have  laid 
upon  me  !  Oh,  Macheath  1  Thou  hast  robbed 
me  of  my  quiet — to  see  thee  tortured,  would 
give  me  pleasure. 

AIR. — A  lovely  lass  to  a  friar  came. 

Thus,  when  a  good  huswife  sees  a  rat 
In  her  trap  in  the  morning  taken, 

With  pleasure  her  heart  goes  pit  a  pat, 

In  revenge  for  her  loss  of  bacon ; 

Then  she  throws  him 
To  the  dog  or  cat 

To  be  worried,  crushed,  and  shaken. 

Mac.  Have  you  no  bowels,  no  tenderness,  my 
dear  Lucy  !  to  see  a  husband  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  ? 

Lucy.  A  husband  ! 

Mac.  In  every  respect  but  the  form;  and 
that,  mv  dear,  may  be  said  over  us  at  any  time. 
Friends  should  not  insist  upon  ceremonies.  From 
a  man  of  honour,  his  word  is  as  good  as  his 
bond. 

Lucy.  ’Tis  the  pleasure  of  all  you  fine  men  to 
insult  the  women  you  have  ruined. 

AIR. — ’Twus  when  the  sea  was  roaring. 

How  cruel  are  the  traitors, 

W'ho  lie  and  swear  in  jest; 

To  cheat  unguarded  creatures 
Of  virtue,  fame,  and  rest ! 


Whoever  steals  a  shilling, 

Through  shame  the  guilt  conceals; 

In  love,  the  perjured  villain, 

With  boasts,  the  theft  reveals. 

Mac.  The  very  first  opportunity,  my  dear, 
(have  but  patience)  you  shall  be  my  wife,  in 
whatever  manner  you  please. 

Lucy.  Insinuating  monster  !  And  so  you  think 
I  know  nothing  of  the  affair  of  Miss  Polly  Peach- 
urn  ? — I  could  tear  thy  eyes  out ! 

Mac.  Sure,  Lucy,  you  cannot  be  such  a  fool 
as  to  be  jealous  of  Polly  ? 

Lucy.  Are  you  not  married  to  her,  you  brute 
you  ? 

Mac.  Married  !  Very  good  !  The  wench  gives 
it  out  only  to  vex  thee,  and  to  ruin  me  in  thy 
good  opinion.  'Tis  true,  I  go  to  the  house ;  I 
chat  with  the  girl ;  I  kiss  her ;  I  say  a  thousand 
things  to  her  (as  all  gentlemen  do  that  mean  no¬ 
thing)  to  divert  myself ;  and  now  the  silly  jade 
hath  set  it  about  that  I  am  married  to  her,  to  let 
me  know  what  she  would  be  at.  Indeed,  my 
dear  Lucy,  these  violent  passions  may  be  of  ill 
consequence  to  a  woman  in  your  condition. 

Lucy.  Come,  come,  captain  ;  for  all  your  assu¬ 
rance,  you  know  that  Miss  Polly  hath  put  it  out 
of  your  power  to  do  me  the  justice  you  promised 
me. 

Mac.  A  jealous  woman  believes  every  thing 
her  passion  suggests.  To  convince  you  of  my 
sincerity,  if  we  can  find  the  ordinary,  1  shall  have 
no  scruples  of  making  you  my  wife ;  and  I  know 
the  consequence  of  having  two  at  a  time. 

Lucy.  That  you  are  only  to  be  hanged,  and  so 
get  rid  of  them  both. 

Mac.  I  am  ready,  my  dear  Lucy,  to  give  you 
satisfaction — if  you  think  there  is  any  in  mar¬ 
riage.  What  can  a  man  of  honour  say  more? 

Lucy.  So,  then,  it  seems  you  are  not  married 
to  Miss  Polly  ? 

Mac.  You  know,  Lucy,  the  girl  is  prodigiously 
conceited  :  no  man  can  say  a  civil  thing  to  her, 
but  (like  other  fine  ladies)  her  vanity  makes  her 
think  he’s  her  own  for  ever  and  ever. 

AIR. — The  sun  had  loosed  his  weary  teams. 

The  first  time  at  the  looking  glass 
The  mother  sets  her  daughter, 

The  image  strikes  the  smiling  lass 
With  self-love  ever  after: 

Each  time  she  looks,  she,  fonder  grown, 
Thinks  every  charm  grows  stronger, 

But  alas,  vain  maid  !  all  eyes  but  your 
own 

Can  see  you  are  not  younger. 

When  women  consider  their  own  beauties,  they 
are  all  alike  unreasonable  in  their  demands,  fbr 
they  expect  their  lovers  should  like  them  as  long 
as  they  like  themselves. 
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Lucy.  Yonder  is  my  father— Perhaps  this  way 
we  may  light  upon  the  ordinary,  who  shall  try  if 

you  will  be  as  good  as  your  word - for  I  long 

to  be  made  an  honest  woman.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Peachum  and  Lock.it,  with  an  account- 
book. 

Lock.  In  this  last  affair,  brother  Peachum,  we 
are  agreed.  You  have  consented  to  go  halves  in 
Mac  heath  ? 

Peach.  We  shall  never  fall  out  about  an  exe¬ 
cution.— But  as  to  that  article,  pray  how  stands 
©ur  last  year’s  account? 

Lock.  If  you  will  run  your  eye  over  it,  you’ll 
find  ’tis  fair  and  clearly  stated. 

Peach.  This  long  arrear  of  the  government,  is 
very  hard  upon  us.  Can  it  he  expected  that  we 
should  hang  our  acquaintance  for  nothing,  when 
our  betters  will  hardly  save  theirs,  without  being 
paid  for  it  ?  Unless  the  people  in  employment 
pay  better,  l  promise  them,  for  the  future,  l  shall 
let  other  rogues  live  besides  their  own. 

Lock.  Perhaps,  brother,  they  are  afraid  these 
matters  may  be  carried  too  far.  W e  are  treated 
too  by  them  with  contempt,  as  if  our  profession 
were  not  reputable. 

Peach.  Iu  one  respect  indeed,  our  employment 
may  be  reckoned  dishonest,  because,  like  great 
statesmen,  we  encourage  those  who  betray  their 
friends. 

Lock.  Such  language,  brother,  any  where  else, 
might  turn  to  your  prejudice.  Learn  to  be  more 
guarded,  I  beg  you. 

AIR. —  How  happy  are  we,  fyc. 

When  you  censure  the  age, 

Be  cautious  and  sage, 

Lest  the  courtiers  offended  should  be  ; 

If  vou  mention  vice  or  bribe, 

’Tis  so  pat  to  all  the  tribe, 

Each  cries - That  was  levell’d  at  me. 

Peach.  Here’s  poor  Ned  Clincher’s  name,  I 
see  :  sure,  brother  Lockit,  there  was  a  little  un¬ 
fair  proceeding  in  Ned’s  case;  for  he  told  me,  in 
the  condemned  bold,  that,  for  value  received, 
yon  had  promised  him  a  session  or  two  longer 
without  molestation. 

Lock.  Mr  Peachum— this  is  the  first  time  my 
honour  was  ever  called  in  question. 

Peach.  Business  is  at  an  end — if  once  we  act 
dishonourably. 

Lock.  Who  accuses  me  ? 

Peach.  You  are  warm,  brother. 

Lock.  lie  that  attacks  my  honour,  attacks  my 
livelihood — And  this  usage — Sir— is  not  to  be 
borne. 

Peach.  Since  you  provoke  me  to  speak — I 
must  tell  you  too,  that  Mrs  Coaxer  charges  you 
.with  defrauding  her  of  her  information-money, 
for  the  apprehending  of  Curl-pated  Hugh.  In¬ 
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deed,  indeed,  brother,  we  must  punctually  pay 
our  spies,  or  we  shall  have  no  information. 

Lock.  Is  this  language  to  me,  sirrah  ! — who 
have  sav'd  you  from  the  gallows,  sirrah  ? 

[Collaring  each  other. 

Peach.  If  I  am  hanged,  it  shall  be  for  ridding 
the  world  of  an  arrant  rascal. 

Lock.  This  hand  shall  do  the  office  of  the  hal¬ 
ter  you  deserve,  and  throttle  you — yrou  dog  ! - *- 

Peach.  Brother,  brother  ! — we  are  both  in  the 
wrong — we.  shall  be  both  losers  in  the  dispute — 
for  you  know,  we  have  it  in  our  pow’er  to  hang 
each  other.  You  should  not  be  so  passionate. 

Lock.  Nor  you  so  provoking. 

Peach.  ’Tis  our  mutual  interest — ’tis  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  world,  we  should  agree — If  I  said 
any  thing,  brother,  to  the  prejudice  of  your  cha¬ 
racter,  I  ask  pardon. 

Lock.  Brother  Peachum — I  can  forgive,  as  well 
as  resent — Give  me  your  hand  :  suspicion  does 
not  become  a  friend. 

Peach.  I  only  meant  to  give  you  occasion  to 
justify  yourself.  But  I  must  now  step  home,  for 
I  expect  the  gentleman  about  this  snuff-box,  that 
Filch  nimmed  two  nights  ago  in  the  Park.  I  ap¬ 
pointed  him  at  this  hour.  [Exit. 

Enter  Lucr. 

lyock.  Whence  come  you,  hussy  ? 

Lucy.  My  tears  might  answer  that  question. 

Lock.  You  have  been  whimpering  and  fon¬ 
dling  like  a  spaniel,  over  the  fellow  that  hath 
abused  you. 

Lucy.  One  can’t  help  love ;  one  can’t  cure  it. 

’  Lis  not  in  my  power  to  obey  you,  and  hate  him. 

Lock.  Learn  to  bear  your  husband’s  death  like 
a  reasonable  woman  :  ’tis  not  the  fashion  now-a- 
davs  so  much  as  to  affect  sorrow  upon  these  oc¬ 
casions.  No  woman  would  ever  marry,  if  she 
had  not  the  chance  of  mortality  for  a  release. 
Act  like  a  woman  of  spirit,  hussy,  and  thank  your 
father  for  what  he  is  doing. 

AIR. — Of  a  noble  race  zvas  Shenkin. 

Lucy.  Is,  then,  his  fate  decreed,  sir  ? 

Such  a  man  can  I  think  of  quitting  ? 

When  first  we  met  so  moves  me  yet, 

Oh  !  see  bow  my  heart  is  splitting. 

Lock.  Look  ye,  Lucy — there’s  no  saving  him — 
so  I  think  you  must  even  do  like  other  widows — 
buy  yourself  weeds,  and  be  cheerful. 

AIR. 

You’ll  think,  ere  many  days  ensue, 

This  sentence  not  severe; 

I  hang  your  husband,  child,  ’tis  true, 

But  with  him  hang  your  care. 

Twang  dang  dillo  dee  ! 
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Like  a  good  wife,  go  moan  over  your  dying  hus¬ 
band  :  that,  child,  is  your  duty. — Consider,  girl, 
you  can't  have  the  man  and  the  money  too — so 
make  yourself  as  easy  as  you  can,  by  getting  all 
you  can  from  him.  [Exit. 

Enter  Macheath. 

Lucy.  Though  the  ordinary  was  out  of  the 
way  to-day,  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will,  upon  the 
first  opportunity,  quiet  my  scruples.  Oh,  sir,  my 
father’s  hard  heart  is  not  to  be  softened,  and  I 
am  in  the  utmost  despair  ! 

Mac.  But  if  I  could  raise  a  small  sum — would 
not  twenty  guineas,  think  you,  move  him  ?— Of 
all  the  arguments,  in  the  way  of  business,  the 
perquisite  is  the  most  prevailing. — Your  father’s 
perquisites,  for  the  escape  of  prisoners,  must 
amount  to  a  considerable  sum  in  the  year.  Mo¬ 
ney,  well  timed,  and  properly  applied,  will  do 
any  thing. 

AIR. — London  ladies. 

If  you,  at  an  office,  solicit  your  due, 

And  would  not  have  matters  neglected. 

You  must  quicken  the  clerk  with  the  perquisite, 
too, 

To  do  what  his  duty  directed. 

Or  would  you  the  frowns  of  a  lady  prevent, 

She,  too,  has  this  palpable  failing; 

The  perquisite  softens  her  into  consent : 

That  reason  with  all  is  prevailing. 

Lucy.  What  love  or  money  can  do,  shall  be 
done ;  for  all  my  comfort  depends  upon  your 
safety. 

Enter  Polly. 

Polly.  Where  is  my  dear  husband  ? — Was  a 
rope  ever  intended  for  this  neck  !  Oh,  let  me 
throw  my  arms  about  it,  and  throttle  thee  with 
love  ! — Why  dost  thou  turn  away  from  me  ?  ’Tis 
thy  Polly — ’tis  thy  wife  ! 

Mac.  Was  ever  such  an  unfortunate  rascal  as 
I  am  ! 

Lucy.  Was  there  ever  such  another  villain  ! 

Polly.  Oh,  Macheath  !  was  it  for  this  we  part¬ 
ed  ?  Taken !  imprisoned  !  tried  !  hanged  !  Cruel 
reflection  !  I’ll  stay  with  thee  till  death — no  force 
shall  tear  thy  dear  wife  from  thee  now.  What 
means  my  love? — not  one  kind  word!  notone 
kind  look  !  Think  what  thy  Polly  suffers  to  see 
thee  in  this  condition  ! 

AIR. — All  in  the  Downs,  &c. 

Thus,  when  the  swallow,  seeking  prey, 

Within  the  sash  is  closely  pent, 

Ilis  consort,  with  bemoaning  lay, 

Without  sits  pining  for  the  event; 

Her  chattering  lovers  all  around  her  skim ; 

She  heeds  them  not  (poor  bird  !),  her  soul’s  with 

him. 
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Mac.  I  must  disown  her  [Aside.].  The  wench 
is  distracted  ! 

Lucy.  Am  I  then  bilked  of  my  virtue?  Can  I 
have  no  reparation?  Sure  men  were  born  to  lie, 
and  women  to  believe  them  !  Oh,  villain,  villain  ! 

Polly.  Am  I  not  thy  wife  ? — Thy  neglect  of 
me,  thy  aversion  to  me,  too  severely  proves  it. — 
Look  on  me — Tell  me,  am  I  not  thy  wife  ? 

Lucy.  Perfidious  wretch  ! 

Polly.  Barbarous  husband  ! 

Lucy.  Hadst  thou  been  hanged  five  months 
ago,  I  had  been  happy  ! 

Polly.  And  I,  too. — If  you  had  been  kind  to 
me  till  death,  it  would  not  have  vexed  me — and 
that’s  no  very  unreasonable  request  (though  from 
a  wife),  to  a  man  who  hath  not  above  seven  or 
eight  days  to  live. 

Lucy.  Art  thou,  then,  married  to  another ? 
Hast  thou  two  wives,  monster  ? 

Mac.  If  womens’  tongues  can  cease  for  an  an¬ 
swer — hear  me. 

Lucy.  I  won’t. — Flesh  and  blood  cannot  bear 
my  usage. 

Polly.  Shall  I  not  claim  my  own  ? — Justice 
bids  me  speak  ? 

AIR. — Have  you  heard  of  a  frolicsome  ditty  ? 

Mac.  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either, 

Were  t’other  dear  charmer  away  ! 

But  w'hile  you  thus  tease  me  together, 

To  neither  a  word  will  I  say, 

But  tol  de  rol,  &c. 

Polly.  Sure,  my  dear  !  there  ought  to  be  some 
preference  shewn  to  a  wife;  at  least  she  may 
claim  the  appearance  of  it.  He  must  be  distract¬ 
ed  with  his  misfortunes,  or  he  could  not  use  me 
thus. 

Lucy.  Oh,  villain,  villain  !  thou  hast  deceived 
me  !  I  could  even  inform  against  thee  with  plea¬ 
sure.  Not  a  prude  wishes  more  heartily  to  have 
facts  against  her  intimate  acquaintance,  than  I 
now  wish  to  have  facts  against  thee.  I  would 
have  her  satisfaction,  and  they  should  all  out. 

AIR. — Lrish  trot, 

Polly.  I’m  bubbled  ! 

Lucy.  I'm  bubbled ! 

Polly.  Oh,  how  I  am  troubled  ! 

Lucy.  Bamboozled  and  bit ! 

Polly.  My  distresses  are  doubled  ! 

Lucy.  When  you  come  tq  the  tree,  should  the 
hangman  refuse, 

These  fingers,  with  pleasure,  could  fasten  the 
noose. 

Polly.  I’m  bubbled,  &c. 

Mac.  Be  pacified,  my  dear  Lucy  !  this  is  all  a 
fetch  of  Polly’s,  to  make  me  desperate  with  you 
in  case  I  get  off.  If  I  am  hanged,  she  would  fain 
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have  the  credit  of  being  thought  my  widow. - - 

Ileally,  Polly,  this  is  no  time  for  a  dispute  of  this 
sort;  for  whenever  you  are  talking  of  marriage,  I 
am  thinking  of  hanging. 

Polly.  And  hast  thou  the  heart  to  persist  in  dis¬ 
owning  me  ? 

Mac.  And  hast  thou  the  heart  to  persist  in  per¬ 
suading  me  that  I  am  married  ?  W  hy,  Polly,  dost 
thou  seek  to  aggravate  my  misfortunes  ? 

Lucy.  Realiy,  Miss  Peachum,  you  but  expose 
yourself:  besides,  ’tis  barbarous  in  you  to  worry 
a  gentleman  in  his  circumstances. 

AIR. 

Polly.  Cease  your  funning, 

Force  or  cunning, 

Never  shall  my  heart  trepan : 

All  these  sallies 
Are  but  malice, 

To  seduce  my  constant  man. 

’Tis  most  certain, 

By  their  flirting, 

Women  oft  have  envy  shoyvn  : 

Pleased  to  ruin 
Others’  wooing, 

Never  happy  in  their  own! 

Decency,  madam,  methinks,  might  teach  you  to 
behave  yourself  with  some  reserve  with  the  hus¬ 
band,  while  his  wife  is  present. 

Mac.  But  seriously,  Polly,  this  is  carrying  the 
joke  a  little  too  far. 

Lucy.  If  you  are  determined,  madam,  to  raise 
a  disturbance  in  the  prison,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
send  for  the  turnkey  to  shew  you  the  door.  I  am 
sorry,  madam,  you  force  me  to  be  so  ill-bred. 

Polly.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  madam,  these 
forward  airs  don’t  become  you  in  the  least,  ma¬ 
dam  ;  and  my  duty,  madam,  obliges  me  to  stay 
with  my  husband,  madam. 

AIR. — Good-morrow,  gossip  Joan. 

Lucy.  Why,  how  now,  Madam  Flirt? 

If  you  thus  must  chattpr, 

And  are  for  flinging  dirt, 

Let’s  try  who  best  can  spatter, 

Madam  Flirt  ! 

Polly.  Why,  how  now,  saucy  jade? 

Sure  the  wench  is  tipsy  ! 

How  can  you  see  me  made  [To  him. 

The  scoff  of  such  a  gipsy  ? 

Saucy  jade!  [To  her. 

Enter  Peachum. 

Peach.  Where’s  my  wench?  Ah,  hussy,  hussy! 
Come  you  home,  you  slut !  and,  when  your  fel¬ 
low  is  hanged,  hang  yourself,  to  make  your  fami¬ 
ly  sonic  amends. 
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Polly.  Dear,  dear  father !  do  not  tear  me  from 
him.  I  must  speak ;  I  have  more  to  say  to  him. 
Oh,  twist  thy  fetters  about  me,  that  he  may  not 
haul  me  from  thee  ! 

Peach.  Sure  all  women  are  alike  !  if  ever  they 
commit  one  folly,  they  are  sure  to  commit  an¬ 
other,  by  exposing  themselves. — Away  !  not  a 
word  more  !— You  are  my  prisoner  now,  hussy  ! 

AIR. — Irish  howl. 

Polly.  No  power  on  earth  can  e’er  divide 

The  knot,  that  sacred  love  hath  tied  ! 

When  parents  draw  against  our  mind, 

The  true-love’s  knot  they  faster  bind. 

Oh,  oh  ray,  oh  Amborah — Oh,  oh,  &c. 

[Holding  Macheath,  Peachum  pulling 
her. — Exeunt  Peachum  and  Polly. 

Mac.  I  am  naturally  compassionate,  wife,  so 
that  I  could  not  use  the  wench  as  she  deserved, 
which  made  you  at  first  suspect  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  what  she  said, 

Lucy.  Indeed,  my  dear  !  I  was  strangely  puz¬ 
zled. 

Mac.  If  that  had  been  the  case,  her  father 
would  never  have  brought  me  into  this  circum¬ 
stance — No,  Lucy,  I  had  rather  die  than  be  false 
to  thee, 

Lucy.  IIow  happy  am  I,  if  you  say  this  from 
your  heart !  for  I  love  thee  so,  that  I  could  sooner 
bear  to  see  thee  hanged,  than  in  the  arms  of  an¬ 
other. 

Mac.  But  couldst  thou  bear  to  see  me  hang¬ 
ed  ? 

Lucy.  Oh,  Macheath  !  1  can  never  live  to  see 
that  day. 

Mac.  You  see,  Lucy,  in  the  account  of  love, 
you  are  in  my  debt ;  and  you  must  now  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  I  rather  chuse  to  die,  than  be  ano¬ 
ther’s.  Make  me,  if  possible,  love  thee  more, 
and  let  me  owe  my  life  to  thee.  If  you  refuse 
to  assist  me,  Peachum  and  your  father  will  im¬ 
mediately  put  me  beyond  all  means  of  escape. 

Lucy.  My  father,  I  know,  hath  been  drinking 
hard  with  the  prisoners ;  and,  I  fancy,  he  is  now 
taking  his  nap  in  his  own  room.  If  I  can  pro¬ 
cure  the  keys,  shall  I  go  off  with  thee,  my  dear? 

Mac.  If  we  are  together,  'twill  be  impossible 
to  lie  concealed.  As  soon  as  the  search  begins 
to  be  a  little  cool,  I  will  send  to  thee — till  then, 
my  heart  is  thy  prisoner. 

Lucy.  Come,  then,  my  dear  husband  !  owe  thy 
life  to  me — and,  though  you  love  me  not- — be 

grateful - But  that  Polly  runs  in  my  head 

strangely. 

Mac.  A  moment  of  time  may  make  us  unhap¬ 
py  for  ever. 

AIR. —  The  lass  of  Patie's  mill. 

Lucy.  I,  like  the  fox,  shall  grieve, 

Whose  piate  hath  left  her  side, 
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Whom  hounds,  from  morn  to  eve, 

Chase  o’er  the  country  wide. 

Where  can  my  lover  hide, 

ACT 

SCENE  I. — Nezvgatei 

Enter  Lockit  and  Lucy. 

Lock.  To  be  sure,  wench,  you  must  have  been 
aiding  and  abetting  to  help  him  to  his  escape. 

Lucy.  Sir,  here  hath  been  Peachum  and  his 
daughter  Polly ;  and,  to  be  sure,  they  know  the 
ways  of  Newgate  as  well  as  if  they  had  been 
born  and  bred  in  the  place  all  their  lives.  Why 
must  all  your  suspicion  light  upon  me  ? 

Lock.  Lucy,  Lucy  !  I  will  have  none  of  these 
shuffling  answers. 

Lucy.  Well,  then — if  I  know  any  thing  of  him, 

I  wish  I  may  be  burnt ! 

Lock.  Keep  your  temper,  Lucy,  or  I  shall  pro¬ 
nounce  you  guilty. 

Lucy.  Keep  your’s,  sir - T  do  wish  I  may  be 

burnt,  I  do — And  what  can  I  say  more  to  con¬ 
vince  you  ? 

Lock.  Did  he  tip  handsomely  ? - how  much 

did  he  come  down  with  ?  Come,  hussy,  don’t 
cheat  your  father,  and  I  shall  not  be  angrv  with 
you — Perhaps  you  have  made  a  better  bargain 
with  him,  than  I  could  have  done — How  much, 
my  good  girl  ? 

Lucy.  You  know,  sir,  I  am  fond  of  him,  and 
would  have  given  money  to  have  kept  him  witli 
me. 

Lock.  Ah,  Lucy  !  thy  education  might  have 
put  thee  more  upon  thy  guard  ;  for  a  girl,  in  the 
bar  of  an  alehouse,  is  always  besieged. 

Lucy.  Dear  sir  !  mention  not  my  education — 
for  ’twas  to  that  I  owe  my  ruin. 

AIR. — If  love's  a  sweet  passion,  &c. 

When  young  at  the  bar  you  first  taught  me  to 
score, 

And  bid  me  be.  free  of  my  lips,  and  no  more, 

I  was  kissed  by  the  parson,  the  squire,  and  the 
sot ; 

When  the  guest  was  departed,  the  kiss  was  for¬ 
got  : 

But  his  kiss  was  so  sweet,  and  so  closely  he  prest, 
That  I  languished  and  pined  till  I  granted  the  rest. 

If  you  can  forgive  me,  sir,  I  will  make  a  fair 
confession ;  for,  to  be  sure,  he  hath  been  a  most 
barbarous  villain  to  me. 

Lock.  And  so  you  have  let  him  escape,  hussy  ! 
Have  you  ? 

Lucy.  When  a  woman  loves,  a  kind  look,  a 

tender  word,  can  persuade  her  to  any  thing - 

and  I  could  ask  no  other  bribe. 

Lock.  Thou  wilt  always  be  a  vulgar  slut ! — 
Lucy — if  you  would  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  fool, 
you  should  never  do  any  thing  but  upon  the  foot- 
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Where  cheat  the  wary  pack  ? 

If  love  be  not  his  guide, 

He  never  will  come  back.  [ Exeunt . 

III. 

mg  of  interest:  those  that  act  otherwise  are  their 
own  bubbles. 

Lucy.  But  love,  sir,  is  a  misfortune  that  may 
happen  to  the  most  discreet  woman ;  and,  in 
love,  we  are  all  fools  alike. — Notwithstanding  all 
he  swore,  I  am  now  fully  convinced  that  Polly 

Peachum  is  actually  his  wife. - Did  I  let  him 

escape  (fool  that  I  was  !)  to  go  to  her? — Polly 
will  wheedle  herself  into  his  money,  and  then 
Peachum  will  hang  him,  and  cheat  us  both. 

Lock.  So  I  am  to  be  ruined,  because,  forsooth, 
you  must  be  in  love  ? — -A  very  pretty  excuse.  ! 

Lucy.  I  could  murder  that  impudent,  happy 
strumpet— I  gave  him  his  life,  and  that  creature 
enjoys  the  sweets  of  it — Ungrateful  Macheath  ! 

AIR.— South  Sea  ballad. 

My  love  is  all  madness  and  folly ; 

Alone  I  lie, 

Tos3,  tumble,  and  cry, 

What  a  happy  creature  is  Polly  ! 

Was  e’er  such  a  wretch  as  I  ! 

With  rage  I  redden  like  scarlet, 

That  my  dear  inconstant  varlex, 

Stark  blind  to  my  charms, 

Is  lost  in  the  arms 

Of  that  jilt,  that  inveigling  harlot ! 

Stark  blind  to  my  charms, 

Is  lost  in  the  arras 

Of  that  jilt,  that  inveigling  harlot ! 

This,  this  my  resentment  alarms. 

Lock.  And  so,  after  all  this  mischief,  I  must 
stay  here  to  be  entertained  with  your  caterwaul-1 

ing,  Mistress  Puss ! - Out  of  my  sight 

wanton  strumpet !  you  shall  fast  and  mortify 
yourself  into  reason,  with  now  and  then  a  little 
handsome  discipline  to  bring  you  to  your  senses. 

- 'Go  !  [Exit  Lucy.]  Peachum  then  intends 

to  outwit  me  in  this  affair ;  but  I’il  be  even  with 

him. - The  dog  is  leaky  in  his  liquor,  so  I’ll 

ply  him  that  way,  get  the  secret  from  him,  and 

turn  this  affair  to  my  own  advantage. — - 

Peachum  is  my  companion,  my  friend — t — Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  world,  indeed,  he 
may  quote  thousands  of  precedents  for  cheating 

me - and  shall  not  I  make  use  of  the  privilege 

of  friendship,  to  make  him  a  return  ? 

AIR. — Packington’s  pound. 

Thus,  gamesters  united  in  friendship  are  found, 
Tho’  they  know  that  their  industry  all  is  a  cheat ; 
They  flock  to  their  prey  at  the  dice-box’s  sound, 
And  join  to  promote  one  another’s  deceit : 

But  if  by  mishap 
They  fail  of  a  chap, 

To  keen  in  their  hands  they  each  other  entrap; 
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Like  pikes,  lank  with  hunger,  who  miss  of  their 
ends, 

They  bite  their  companions,  and  prey  on  their 
friends : 

Now,  Peachum,  you  and  I,  like  honest  trades¬ 
men,  are  to  have  a  fair  trial,  which  of  us  two  can 

over-reach  the  other. — Lucy - [Enter  Lucy.] 

Are  there  any  of  Peachum’s  people  now  in  the 
house  ? 

Lucy.  Filch,  sir,  is  drinking  a  quartern  of 
strong  waters  in  the  next  room  with  Black  Moll. 

Lock.  Bid  him  come  to  me.  [Exit  Lucy. 

Enter  Filch. 

Why,  boy,  thou  lookest  as  if  thou  wert  half-star¬ 
ved,  like  a  shotten  herring.  But,  boy,  can’st  thou 
tell  me  where  thy  master  is  to  be  found  ? 

Filch.  At  his  lock,  sir,  at  The  Crooked  Billet. 

Lock.  Very  well — I  have  nothing  more  with 
you.  [Exit  Filch.]  I’ll  go  to  him  there,  for  I 
have  many  important  affairs  to  settle  with  him, 
and  in  the  way  of  those  transactions  I’ll  artfully 
get  into  Ins  secret — so  that  Macheath  shall  not 
remain  a  day  longer  out  of  my  clutches.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — A  gaming-house. 

Macheath  in  a  fine  tarnished  coat,  Ben  Budge, 
Mat  of  the  Mint. 

Mac.  I  am  sorry,  gentlemen,  the  road  was  so 
barren  of  money.  When  my  friends  are  in  dif¬ 
ficulties,  I  am  always  glad,  that  my  fortune  can 
be  serviceable  to  them.  [Gives  them  money .] 
You  see,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  a  mere  court- 
friend,  who  professes  every  thing,  and  will  do 
nothing. 

AIR. — Lillibullero. 

The  modes  of  the  court  so  common  are  grown, 

That  a  true  friend  can  hardly  be  met ; 

Friendship  for  interest  is  but  a  loan, 

Which  they  let  out  for  what  they  can  get : 

’Tis  true,  you  find 

Some  friends  so  kind, 

Who  will  give  you  good  counsel  themselves  to 
defend, 

In  sorrowful  ditty 

They  promise,  they  pity, 

But  shift  you,  for  money,  from  friend  to  friend. 

But  we,  gentlemen,  have  still  honour  enough  to 
break  through  the  corruptions  of  the  world — 
and,  while  I  can  serve  you,  you  may  command 
me. 

Ben.  It  grieves  my  heart,  that,  so  generous  a 
man  should  be  involved  in  such  difficulties  as  ob¬ 
lige  him  to  live  with  such  ill  company,  and  herd 
with  gamesters. 

Mat.  See  the  partiality  of  mankind ! — One 
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man  may  steal  a  horse,  better  than  another  look 
over  a  hedge. — Of  all  mechanics,  of  all  servile 
handicraftsmen,  a  gamester  is  the  vilest:  but  yet, 
as  many  of  the  quality  are  of  the  profession,  he 
is  admitted  amongst  the  politest  company.  I 
wonder  we  are  not  more  respected  ! 

Mac.  There  will  be  deep  play  to-night  at 
Marybone,  and  consequently,  money  may  be 
picked  up  upon  the  road.  Meet  me  there,  and 
I’ll  give  you  the  hint  who  is  worth  setting. 

Mat.  The  fellow  with  a  brown  coat,  with  a 
narrow  gold  binding,  I  am  told  is  never  without 
money. 

Mac.  What  do  you  mean,  Mat?  Sure  you  will 
not  think  of  meddling  with  him  !  lie’s  a  good  ho¬ 
nest  kind  of  a  fellow,  and  one  of  us. 

Ben.  To  be  sure,  sir,  we  will  put  ourselves  un¬ 
der  your  direction. 

Mac.  Have  an  eye  upon  the  money-lenders — 
A  rouleau  or  two  would  prove  a  pretty  sort  of 
an  expedition.  I  hate  extortion. 

Mat.  Those  rouleaus  are  very  pretty  things — 
I  hate  vour  bank-bills ;  there  is  such  a  hazard  in 
putting  them  off. 

il lac.  There  is  a  certain  man  of  distinction, 
who,  in  his  time,  hath  nicked  me  out  of  a  great 

deal  of  the  ready  :  he  is  in  my  cash,  Ben - I’ll 

point  him  out  to  you  this  evening,  and  you  shall 
draw  upon  him  for  the  debt — The  company  are 
met ;  I  hear  the  dice-box  in  the  other  room ;  so, 
gentlemen,  your  servant.  You’ll  meet  me  at 
Marybone  ? 

Mat.  Upon  honour.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Peachum’s  lock.  A  table,  with 
wine,  brandy,  pipes,  and  tobacco. 

Enter  Peachum,  and  Lockit. 

Lock.  The  coronation-account,  brother  Peach¬ 
um,  is  of  so  intricate  a  nature,  that  I  believe  it 
will  never  be  settled. 

Peach.  It  consists,  indeed,  of  a  great  variety 
ot  articles— It  was  worth  to  our  people,  in  fees 
of  different  kinds,  above  ten  instalments.  But, 
brother,  it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  enter  up¬ 
on  this  affair — wre  should  have  the  whole  day 
before  us — Besides,  the  account  of  the  last  half- 
year’s  plate  is  in  a  book  by  itself,  which  lies  at 
the  other  office. 

Lock.  Bring  us,  then,  more  liquor — To-day 
shall  be  for  pleasure — to-morrow  for  business.— 
Ah,  brother  !  those  daughters  of  ours  are  two 

slippery  hussies - Keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 

Polly  ;  and.Macheath,  in  a  day  or  two,  shall  be  out- 
own  again. 

AIR. — Down  in  the  North  country. 

Lock.  What  gudgeons  are  we  men  ! 

Every  woman's  easy  prev ; 

Though  we  have  felt  the  hook,  again 
\Ye  bile,  and  they  betray. 
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The  bird  that  hath  been  trapt, 

When  he  hears  his  calling  mate, 

To  her  he  flies ;  again  he’s  clapt 
Within  the  wiry  grate. 

Peach.  But  what  signifies  catching  the  bird,  if 
your  daughter  Lucy  will  set  open  the  door  of  the 
cage  ? 

Lock.  If  men  were  answerable  for  the  follies 
and  frailties  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  no 
friends  could  keep  a  good  correspondence  toge¬ 
ther  for  two  days — This  is  unkind  of  you,  bro¬ 
ther,  for  among  good  friends,  what  they  say  or  do 
goes  for  nothing. 

Enter  Filch. 

Fil.  Sir,  here’s  Mrs  Diana  Trapes  wants  to 
speak  with  you. 

Peach.  Shall  we  admit  her,  brother  Lockit  ? 

Lock.  By  all  means - she’s  a  good  cus¬ 

tomer,  and  a  fine  spoken  woman — and  a  woman, 
who  drinks  and  talks  so  freely,  will  enliven  the 
conversation. 

Peach.  Desire  her  to  walk  in.  [ Exit  Filch. 

Enter  Mas  Trapes. 

Dear  Mrs  Dye !  your  servant — one  may  know  by 
your  kiss,  that  your  gin  is  excellent. 

Trapes.  I  was  always  very  curious  in  my  li¬ 
quors. 

Lock.  There  is  no  perfumed  breath  like  it — I 
have  been  long  acquainted  with  the  flavour  of 
those  lips — ha’nt  I,  Mrs  Dye  ? 

Trapes.  Fill  it  up — I  take  as  large  draughts  of 
liquor,  as  I  did  of  love — I  hate  a  flincher  in  ei¬ 
ther. 

AIR. — A  shepherd  kept  sheep,  fyc. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth  I  could  bill  like  a 
dove,  fa,  la,  la,  &c. 

Like  a  sparrow  at  all  times  was  ready  for  love, 
fa,  la,  la,  &c. 

The  life  of  all  mortals  in  kissing  should  pass, 

Lip  to  lip  while  we’re  young,  then  the  lip  to 
the  glass,  fa,  la,  & c. 

But  now,  Mr  Peachum,  to  our  business.  If  you 
have  blacks  of  any  kind  brought  in  of  late,  man- 
tuas — velvet  scarfs — petticoats— let  it  be  what  it 
will — —I  am  your  chap — for  all  my  ladies  are 
very  fond  of  mourning. 

Peach.  Why  look  ve,  Mrs  Dye — you  deal  so 
hard  with  us,  that  we  can  alford  to  give  the  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  venture  their  lives  for  the  goods,  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing. 

Trapes.  The  hard  times  oblige  me  to  go  very 
near  in  my  dealing — To  be  sure,  of  late  years,  I 
iiave  been  a  great  sufferer  by  the  Parliament — 
three  thousand  pounds  would  hardly  make  me 
amends— The  act  for  destroying  the  Mint,  was  a 
severe  cut  upon  our  business - till  then,  if  a 


customer  stept  out  of  the  way — we  knew  where 

to  have  her: - No  doubt,  you  know  Mrs  Coax- 

ef— ' There’s  a  wench  now  (till  to-day)  with  a  good 
suit  of  clothes  of  mine  upon  her  back,  and  I  could 
never  set  eyes  upon  her  for  three  months  toge¬ 
ther.  ■  Since  the  act,  too,  against  imprison¬ 
ment  for  small  sums,  my  loss  there  too  hath  been 
very  considerable ;  and  it  must  be  so,  when  a 
lady  can  borrow  a  handsome  petticoat  or  a  clean 
gown,  and  I  not  have  the  least  hank  upon  her  ; 
and  of  my  conscience,  now-a-days,  most  ladies 
take  delight  in  cheating,  when  they  can  do  it 
with  safety ! 

Peach.  Madam,  you  had  a  handsome  gold 
watch  of  us  the  other  day  for  seven  guineas — 

Considering  we  must  have  our  profit - to  a 

gentleman  upon  the  road  a  gold  w'atch  will  be 
scarce  worth  the  taking. 

Trapes.  Consider,  Mr  Peachum,  that  watch 
was  remarkable,  and  not  of  very  safe  sale.  If 
you  have  any  black  velvet  scarfs — they  are  a 
handsome  winter  wear,  and  take  with  most  .gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  deal  with  my  customers - -’Tis 

I  that  put  the  ladies  upon  a  good  foot :  ’tis  not 
youth  or  beauty  that  fixes  their  price;  the  gentle¬ 
men  always  pay  according  to  their  dress,  from 
half-a-crown  to  two  guineas,  and  yet  those  hussies 
make  nothing  of  bilking  of  me — Then,  too,  al¬ 
lowing  for  accidents — I  have  eleven  fine  custo¬ 
mers  now'  down  under  the  surgeon’s  hand - 

what  with  fees  and  other  expences,  there  are 
great  goings-out  and  no  comings-in,  and  not  a  far¬ 
thing  to  pay  for  at  least  a  month’s  cloathing — 
We  run  great  risks — great  risks,  indeed. 

Peach.  As  I  remember,  you  said  something 
just  now  of  Mrs  Coaxer. 

Trapes.  Yes,  sir;  to  be  sure  I  stripped  her  of 
a  suit  of  my  own  clothes  about  two  hours  ago, 
and  have  left  her,  as  she  should  be,  in  her  shift, 
with  a  lover  of  tier’s,  at  my  house.  She  called 
him  up  stairs,  as  he  was  going  to  Marybone  in  a 
hackney-coach — and,  I  hope,  for  her  own  sake 
and  mine,  she  will  persuade  the  captain  to  re¬ 
deem  her,  for  the  captain  is  very  generous  to  the 
ladies. 

Lock.  What  captain  ? 

Trapes.  lie  thought  I  did  not  know  him — ail 
intimate  acquaintance  of  your’s,  Mr  Peachum— 
only  captain  Macheath — as  fine  as  a  lord. 

Peach.  To-morrow,  dear  Mrs  Dye  !  you  shall 
set  your  own  price  upon  any  of  the  goods  you 

like - We  have  at  least  half  a  dozen  velvet 

scarfs,  and  all  at  your  service.  Will  you  give 
me  leave  to  make  you  a  present  of  this  suit  of 
night-clothes  for  your  own  wearing?  But  are  you 
sure  it  is  captain  Macheath  ! 

Trapes.  Though  he  thinks  I  have  forgot  him, 
nobody  knows  him  better.  I  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  the  captain’s  money  in  my  time  at  se¬ 
cond-hand,  for  he  always  loved  to  have  his  ladies 
well  dressed. 

Peach.  Mr  Lockit  and  I  have  a  little  business 
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with  the  captain - vou  understand  me? — and 

we  will  satisfy  you  for  Mrs  Coaxe r’s  debt. 

Lock.  Depend  upon  it - we  will  deal  like 

men  of  honour. 

Trapes.  I  don’t  inquire  after  your  affairs — so 

whatever  happens,  I  wash  my  hands  on’t - It 

hath  always  been  my  maxim,  that  one  friend 

should  assist  another - But,  if  you  please, 

I’ll  take  one  of  the  scarfs  home  with  me ;  ’tis  al¬ 
ways  good  to  have  something  in  hand. 

[ Exeunt . 

SCENE  TV.— Newgate. 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Jealousy,  rage,  love,  and  fear,  are  at 
once  tearing  me  to  pieces,  llow  I  am  weather¬ 
beaten  and  shattered  with  distresses  ! 

AIR. — One  evening  having  lost  my  way. 

I’m  like  a  skiff  on  the  ocean  tost, 

Now  high,  now  low,  with  each  billow  borne, 
With  her  rudder  broke,  and  her  anchor  lost, 
Deserted  and  all  forlorn  : 

While  thus  I  lie  rolling  and  tossing  all  night, 
That  Polly  lies  sporting  on  seas  of  delight ! 
Revenge,  revenge,  revenge, 

Shall  appease  my  restless  sprite  ! 

I  have  the  ratsbane  ready - 1  run  no  risk, 

for  I  can  lay  her  death  upon  the  gin,  and  so  ma¬ 
ny  die  of  that  naturally,  that  I  shall  never  be 
called  in  question - But  say  I  were  to  be  hang¬ 
ed - 1  never  could  be  hanged  for  any 

thing  that  would  give  me  greater  comfort  than 
the  poisoning  that  slut. 

Enter  Filch. 

Filch.  Madam,  here’s  Miss  Polly  come  to  wait 
upon  you. 

Lucy.  Shew  her  in. 

Enter  Polly. 

Polly.  Dear  madam  !  your  servant.  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  my  passion — when  I  was  so  hap¬ 
py  to  see  you  last — I  was  so  over-run  with  the 
spleen,  that  [  was  perfectly  out  of  myself;  and 
really  when  one  hath  the  spleen,  every  thing  is 
to  be  excused  by  a  friend. 

AIR. — Now,  Roger,  I’ll  tell  thee,  because  thou 
urt  my  son. 

When  a  wife’s  in  her  pout 
(As  she  is  sometimes,  no  doubt) 

The  good  husband,  as  meek  as  a  lamb, 

Her  vapours  to  still 
First  grants  her  her  will, 

And  the  quieting  draught  is  a  dram; 

Poor  man  !  and  the  quieting  draught  is  a  dram. 


- 1  wish  all  our  quarrels  might  have  so 

comfortable  a  reconciliation. 

Polly.  I  have  no  excuse  for  my  own  behaviour, 
madam,  but  my  misfortunes — ‘and  really,  ma¬ 
dam,  I  suffer  too  upon  your  account. 

Lucy.  But,  Miss  Polly — in  the  way  of  friend¬ 
ship,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  propose  a  glass  of 
cordial  to  you  ? 

Polly.  Strong  waters  are  apt  to  give  me  the 
head-ache.  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  excuse  me. 

Lucy.  Not  the  greatest  lady  in  the  land  could 
have  better  in  her  closet  for  her  own  private 
drinking — You  seem  mighty  low  in  spirits,  my 
dear ! 

Polly.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  my  health  will  not 
allow  me  to  accept  of  your  offer— I  should  not 
have  left  you  in  the  rude  manner  I  did,  when  we 
met  last,  madam,  had  not  my  papa  hauled  me 
away  so  unexpectedly — I  was,  indeed,  somewhat 
provoked,  and  perhaps  might  use  some  expres¬ 
sions,  that  were  disrespectful — but  really,  ma¬ 
dam,  the  captain  treated  me  with  so  much  con¬ 
tempt  and  cruelty,  that  I  deserved  your  pity  ra¬ 
ther  than  your  resentment. 

Lucy.  But  since  his  escape,  no  doubt  all  mat¬ 
ters  are  made  up  again — Ah,  Polly  !  Polly  !  ’tis 
I  am  the  unhappy  wife,  and  he  loves  you,  as  if 
you  were  only  his  mistress. 

Polly.  Sure,  madam,  you  cannot  think  me  so 
happy  as  to  be  the  object  of  your  jealousy  ?• — A 
man  is  always  afraid  of  a  woman,  who  loves  him 
too  well — so  that  I  must  expect  to  be  neglect¬ 
ed  and  avoided. 

Lucy.  Then  our  cases,  my  dear  Polly,  are 
exactly  alike  :  both  of  us,  indeed,  have  been  too 
fond. 

AIR. — 0,  Bessy  Bell,  Sfc. 

Polly.  A  curse  attends  that  woman’s  love, 
Who  always  would  be  pleasing. 

Lucy.  The  pertness  of  the  billing  dove, 

Like  tickling  is  but  teasing. 

Polly.  What,  then,  in  love  can  woman  do? 

Lucy.  If  we  grow  fond,  they  shun  us, 

Polly.  And  when  we  fly  them  they  pursue, 

Lucy.  But  leave  us  when  they’ve  won  us. 

Lucy.  Love  is  so  very  whimsical  in  both  sexes, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  lasting — but  my  heart 
is  particular,  and  contradicts  my  own  observa¬ 
tion. 

Polly.  But  really,  mistress  Lucy,  by  his  last 
behaviour,  I  think  I  ought  to  envy  you — When  I 
was  forced  from  him,  he  did  not  shew  the  least 
tenderness — but,  perhaps,  he  hath  a  heart  not 
capable  of  it. 

AIR. —  Would  fate  to  me  Belinda  give. 

Among  the  men  coquettes  we  find 

Who  couit,  by. turns,  all  womankind* 


Gay.] 

And  we  grant  all  their  hearts  desired, 

When  they  are  flattered  and  admired. 

The  coquettes  of  both  sexes  are  self  lovers,  ant 
that  is  a  love  no  other  whatever  can  dispossess. — 
I  fear,  my  dear  Lucy,  our  husband  is  one  of 
those. 

Lucy.  Away  with  these  melancholy  reflections! 
—Indeed,  my  dear  Polly,  we  are  both  of  us  a 
cup  too  low  :  let  me  prevail  upon  you  to  accept 
of  my  offer. 

AIR. — Come,  sweet  lass. 

Come,  sweet  lass ! 

Let’s  banish  sorrow 
Till  to-morrow ; 

Come,  sweet  lass ! 

Let’s  take  a  chirping  glass. 

Wine  can  clear 
The  vapours  of  despair, 

And  make  us  light  as  air ; 

Then  drink,  and  banish  care. 

I  can’t  bear,  child,  to  see  you  in  such  low  spirits 

- and  I  must  persuade  you  to  what  I  know 

will  do  you  good - = — I  shall  now  soon  be  even 

with  the  hypocritical  strumpet.  [. Aside .]  [ Exit. 

Pooly.  All  this  wheedling  of  Lucy  can’t  be  for 
nothing — at  this  time  too,  when  I  know  she 
hates  me  ! — The  dissembling  of  a  woman  is  al¬ 
ways  the  forerunner  of  mischief — By  pouring 
strong  waters  down  my  throat,  she  thinks  to 
pump  some  secrets  out  of  me — I’ll  be  upon  my 
guard,  and  won’t  taste  a  drop  of  her  liquor,  I’m 
resolved. 

Enter  Lucy,  with  strong  waters. 

Lucy.  Come,  Miss  Polly. 

Polly.  Indeed,  child,  you  have  given  yourself 
trouble  to  no  purpose — You  must,  my  dear,  ex¬ 
cuse  me. 

Lucy.  Really,  Miss  Polly,  you  are  as  squeam¬ 
ishly  affected  about  taking  a  cup  pf  strong 
waters,  as  a  lady  before  company.  I  vow,  Polly, 

I  shall  take  it  monstrously  ill,  if  you  refuse  me — 
Brandy  and  men  (though  women  love  them  never 
so  well)  are  always  taken  by  us  with  some  re¬ 
luctance — unless  ’tis  in  private. 

Polly.  I  protest,  Madam,  it  goes  against 

me - What  do  I  see  !  Macheath  again  in 

custody  ! — now  every  glimmering  of  happiness  is 
lost !  [Drops  the  glass  of  liquor  on  the  ground. 

Lucy.  Since  things  are  thus,  I’m  glad  the 
wench  hath  escaped  ;  for,  by  this  event,  'tis  plain 
she  was  not  happy  enough  to  deserve  to  be 
poisoned.  [Aside. 

Enter  Lockit,  Macheath,  and  Peach um. 

Lock.  Set  your  heart  at  rest,  captain— — You 
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have  neither  the  chance  of  love  or  money  for 
another  escape,  for  you  are  ordered  to  be  called 
down  upon  your  trial  immediately. 

Peach.  Away,  hussies  !  this  is  not  a  time  for  a 
man  to  be  hampered  with  his  wives — you  see  the 
gentleman  is  in  chains  already. 

Lucy.  O  husband,  husband  !  my  heart  longed 
to  see  thee,  but  to  see  thee  thus,  distracts  me  ! 

Polly.  Will  not  my  dear  husband  look  upon 
his  Polly  ?  Why  hadst  thou  not  flown  to  me  for 
protection  ?  with  me  thou  hadst  been  safe. 

■AIR. — The  last  time  I  came  o’er  the  moor. 

Polly .  Hither,  dear  husband  !  turn  your  eyes. 
Lucy.  Bestow  one  glance  to  cheer  me. 

P oily.  Think  with  that  look  thy  Polly  dies. 
Lucy.  O  shun  me  not,  but  hear  me. " 

Polly.  ’Tis  Polly  sues. 

Lucy.  ’Tis  Lucy  speaks. 

P oily.  Is  thus  true  love  requited  ? 

Lucy.  My  heart  is  bursting. 

Polly.  Mine  too  breaks. 

Lucy.  Must  I, 

Polly.  Must  I  be  slighted  ? 

Mac,  What  would  you  have  me  say,  ladies  ? _ 

You  see  this  affair  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  with¬ 
out  my  disobliging  either  of  you. 

Peach.  But  the  settling  this  point,  captain, 
might  prevent  a  law-suit  between  your  two 
widows. 

AIR. — Tom  Tinker’s  my  true  love,  §c. 

Mac.  Which  way  shall  I  turn  me  ? — how'can  I 
decide  ? 

Wives,  the  day  of  our  death,  are  as  fond  as  a 
bride, 

One  wife  is  too  much  for  most  husbands  to  hear, 
But  two  at  a  time  there’s  no  mortal  can  bear, 

This  way,  and  that  way,  and  which  way  I  will, 
What  would  comfort  the  one,  t’  other  wife  would 
take  ill. 

Polly.  But  if  his  own  misfortunes  have  made 

him  insensible  to  mine - a  father,  sure,  will 

be  more  compassionate - Dear,  dear  sir  ! 

sink  the  material  evidence,  and  bring  him  off 

at  his  trial - Polly,  upon  her  knees,  begs  it  of 

you. 

AIR  .—I  am  a  poor  shepherd  undone. 

When  my  hero  in  court  appears, 

And  stands  arraigned  for  his  life, 

Then  tnink  of  your  Polly’s  tears, 

For,  ah  !  poor  Polly’s  his  wife. 

Like  the  sailor  he  holds  up  his  hand, 

Distrest  on  the  dashing  wave; 

To  die  a  dry  death  at  land 
Is  as  bad  as  a  wat’ry  grave. 
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And  alas,  poor  Polly  ! 

Alack,  and  wel!-a-day  ! 

Before  I  was  in  love, 

Oh  !  ev’ry  month  was  May. 

Lucy.  If  Peachum’s  heart  is  hardened,  sure 
you,  sir,  will  have  more  compassion  on  a  daugh¬ 
ter - 1  know  the  evidence  is  in  your  power 

- - How  then  can  you  be  a  tyrant  to  me  ! 

[ Kneeling . 

All!. —  Ianthe  the  lovely,  fyc. 

When  he  holds  up  his  hand  arraigned  for  his 
life, 

O,  think  of  your  daughter,  and  think  I’m  his 
wife  ! 

What  are  cannons  or  bombs,  or  clashing  of 
swords : 

For  death  is  more  certain  by  witnesses’  words : 
Then  nail  up  their  lips,  that  dread  thunder 
allay, 

And  each  month  of  my  life  will  hereafter  be 
May. 

Lock.  Macheath’s  time  is  come,  Lucy- - We 

know  our  own  affairs;  therefore,  let  us  have  no 
more  whimpering  or  whining. 

AIR. — A  cobler  there  teas,  &>c. 

Ourselves,  like  the  great,  to  secure  a  retreat, 
When  matters  require  it,  must  giveup  our  gang; 
And  good  reason  why, 

Or  instead  of  the  fry, 

Even  Peachum  and  I, 

Like  poor  petty  rascals  might  hang,  hang, 

Like  poor  petty  rascals  might  hang  ! 

Peach.  Set  your  heart  at  rest,  Polly — your 

husband  is  to  die  to-day - therefore,  if  you 

are  not  already  provided,  ’tis  high  time  to  look 
about  for  another.  There’s  comfort  for  you,  you 
slut. 

Lock.  We  are  ready,  sir,  to  conduct  you  to 
Old  Bailey. 

AIR. — Bonny  Dundee. 

Mac.  The  charge  is  prepared,  the  lawyers  are 
met, 

The  judges  alt  ranged  (a  terrible  show  !) 

I  go  undismayed — for  death  is  a  debt, 

A  debt  on  demand — so  take  what  I  owe. 

Then,  farewell  my  love  !■ — dear  charmers,  adieu  ! 
Contented  I  die — ’tis  the  better  for  you. 

Here  ends  all  dispute  the  rest  of  our  lives, 

For  this  way  at  once  I  please  all  my  wives. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  ready  to  attend  you. 
[Exeunt  Peachum,  Lockit,  and  Macheath. 


Polly.  Follow  them,  Filch,  to  the  court,  and 
when  the  trial  is  over,  bring  me  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  his  behaviour,  and  of  every  thing  that 

happened - You’ll  find  me  here  with  Miss 

Lucy.  \Exit  Filch.]  But  why  is  all  this  mu- 
sick  ? 

Lucy.  The  prisoners,  whose  trials  are  put  off 
till  next  session,  are  diverting  themselves. 

Polly.  Sure  there  is  nothing  so  charming  as 
music  !  I’m  fond  of  it  to  distraction — But,  alas! 
— now  all  mirth  seems  an  insult  upon  my  afflic¬ 
tion. — Let  us  retire,  my 'dear  Lucy  !  and  indulge 
our  sorrows — The  noisy  crew,  you  see,  are  com¬ 
ing  upon  us.  [Exeunt. 

A  dance  of  prisoners  in  chains,  4‘C. 

SCENE  IV. — The  condemned  hold.  Mac- 
heath  in  a  melancholy  posture. 

AIR. — Happy  groves. 

O  cruel,  cruel,  cruel  case  ! 

Must  I  suffer  this  disgrace  ? 

AIR. —  Of  all  the  girls  that  are  so  smart: 

Of  all  the  friends  in  time  of  grief, 

When  threat’ning  Death  looks  grimmer, 

Not  one  so  sure  can  bring  relief 

At  this  best  friend,  a  brimmer.  [Drinks. 

AIR. — Britons  strike  home  ! 

Since  I  must  swing — I  scorn,  I  scorn  to  wince 
or  whine.  [Rises. 

AIR. — Chevy  chase. 

But  now  again  my  spirits  sink, 

I’ll  raise  them  high  with  wine. 

[Defrays  a  glass  of  wine. 

AIR. — To  old  Sir  Simon  the  king. 

But  valour  the  stronger  grows 

The  stronger  liquor  we’re  drinking, 

And  how  can  we  feel  our  woes 

When  we  have  lost  the  trouble  of  thinking  ? 

[Drinks. 

AIR. — Joy  to  great  Casar. 

If  thus — a  man  can  die, 

Much  bolder  with  brandy. 

[Pours  out  a  bumper  of  brandy, 

AIR. — There  was  an  old  woman,  4-c. 

So  I  drink  off  this  bumper- - and  npw  I  can 

stand  the  test, 
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And  my  comrades  shall  see  that  I  die  as  brave 
as  the  best.  [Drinks. 

AIR. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  gallant  sailor  ? 

But  can  I  leave  my  pretty  hussies, 

Without  one  tear  or  tender  sigh  ? 

AIR. — Why  are  mine  eyes  still  flowing? 

Their  eyes,  their  lips,  their  busses, 

Recal  my  love — Ah  !  must  I.  die  ! 

AIR. — Green  Sleeves. 

Since  laws  were  made  for  every  degree, 

To  curb  vice  in  others,  as  well  as  in  me, 

I  wonder  we  lia’n’t  better  company 
Upon  Tyburn  tree  ! 

But  gold  from  law  can  take  out  the  sting, 

And  if  rich  men  like  us  were  to  swing, 

’Twould  thin  the  land  such  numbers  to  string 
Upon  Tyburn  tree  ! 

Jail.  Some  friends  of  yours,  captain,  desire  to 
be  admitted — I  leave  you  together. 

[Exit  Jailor . 

Enter  Ben  Budge  and  Mat  of  the  Mint. 
Mac.  For  my  having  broke  prison,  you  see, 
gentlemen,  I  am  ordered  for  immediate  execution 
— The  sheriff’s  officers,  I  believe,  are  now  at  the 

door - That  Jemmy  Twitcher  should  peach 

me,  I  own  surprised  me — ’Tis  a  plain  proof,  that 
the  world  is  all  alike,  and  that  even  our  gang  can 
no  more  trust  one  another  than  other  people ; 
therefore,  I  beg  you,  gentlemen,  look  well  to 
yourselves,  for,  in  all  probability,  you  may  live 
some  months  longer. 

Mat.  W e  are  heartily  sorry,  captain,  for  your 
misfortunes — but  ’tis  what  we  must  all  come  to. 

Mac.  Peachum  and  Lockit,  you  know,  are  in¬ 
famous  scoundrels  :  their  lives  are  as  much  in 

your  power,  as  yours  are  in  theirs - Remember 

your  dying  friend-'  --’tis  my  last  request - 

Bring  those  villains  to  the  gallows  before  you, 
and  I  am  satisfied. 

Mat.  We’ll  do’t. 

Re-enter  Jailor. 

Jail.  Miss  Polly  and  Miss  Lucy  entreat  a  word 
with  you. 

Mac.  Gentlemen,  adieu  ! 

[Exeunt  Ben  Budge  and  Mat  of  the  Mint. 

Enter  Lucy  and  Polly. 

Mac.  My  dear  Lucy !  my  dear  Polly !  whatsoever 
hath  past  between  us,  is  now  at  an  end — If  you 
are  fond  of  marrying  again,  the  best  advice  I  can 
give  you  is,  to  ship  yourselves  off  for  the  West 
Indies,  where  you’ll  have  a  fair  chance  of  getting 
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a  husband  a-piece,  or,  by  good  luck,  two  or  three, 
as  you  like  best. 

Polly.  How  can  I  support  this  sight ! 

Lucy.  There  is  nothing  moves  one  so  much  as 
a  great  man  in  distress  ! 

AIR. — All  you  that  must  take  a  leap. 

Lucy.  Would  I  might  be  hanged  ! 

Polly.  And  I  would  so  too  ! 

Lucy.  To  be  hanged  with  you  ! 

Polly.  My  dear,  with  you  ? 

Mac.  O  leave  me  to  thought !  I  fear!  I  doubt! 
I  tremble  !  I  droop  ! — See,  my  courage  is  out  ! 

[Turns  up  the  empty  bottle. 

Lucy.  No  token  of  love  ? 

Polly.  Adieu  ! 

Lucy.  Farewell ! 

Mac.  But  hark  !  I  hear  the  toll  of  the  bell ! 

Jail.  Four  women  more,  captain,  with  a  child 
a-piece.  See,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Women  and  Children. 

Mac.  What !  four  wives  more  ! — this  is  too 
much — Here — tell  the  sheriff’s  officers  I  am 
ready.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Beggar  and  Player. 

Play.  But,  honest  friend,  I  hope  you  don’t  in¬ 
tend  that  Macheath  shall  be  really  executed  ? 

Beg.  Most  certainly,  sir :  to  make  the  piece 
perfect,  I  was  for  doing  strict  poetical  justice. 
Macheath  is  to  he  hanged;  and,  for  the  other 
personages  of  the  drama,  the  audience  must  sup¬ 
pose  they  were  all  either  hanged  or  transported. 

Play.  Why  then,  friend,  this  is  a  downright 
deep  tragedy.  The  catastrophe  is  manifestly 
wrong;  for  an  opera  must  end  happily. 

Beg.  Your  objection  is  very  just,  and  is  easily 
removed  ;  for  you  must  allow,  that,  in  this  kind  of 
drama,  ’tis  no  matter  how  absurdly  things  are 
brought  about :  so  you  rabble  there — run  and 
cry,  A  Reprieve  ! — Let  the  prisoner  be  brought 
back  to  his  wives  in  triumph. 

Play.  All  this  we  must  do  to  comply  with  the 
taste  of  the  town. 

Beg.  Through  the  whole  piece  you  may  ob¬ 
serve  such  a  similitude  of  manners  in  hi^h  and 
low  life,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether, 
in  the  fashionable  vices,  the  fine  gentlemen  imi¬ 
tate  the  gentlemen  of  the  road,  or  the  gentlemen 
of  the  road  the  fine  gentlemen.  Had  the  play 
remained  as  I  at  first  intended,  it  would  have 
carried  a  most  excellent  moral ;  'twould  have 
shewn,  that  the  lower  sort  of  people  have  their 
vices  in  a  degree  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  that 
they  are  punished  for  them. 
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'Re-enter  MaCheath,  with  rabble,  &c.  bawling 
a  Reprieve  f 

Mac.  So,  it  seems,  I  am  not  left  to  my  choice, 

but  roust  have  a  wife  at  last - Look  ye,  my 

dears,  we  will  have  no  controversy  now.  Let  us 
give  this  day  to  mirth,  and  I  am  sure  she,  who 
Slinks  herself  my  wife,  will  testify  her  joy  by  a 
dance. 

All.  Come,  a  dance,  a  dance  ! 

Mac.  Ladies,  I  hope  you  will  give  me  leave 
to  present  a  partner  to  each  of  you  ;  and  (if  I 
may  without  offence)  for  this  time  I  take  Polly 
for  mine — and  for  life,  you  slut,  for  we  were 
really  married — As  for  the  rest — But  at  present 
keep  your  own  secret.  [To  Roily. 


[Gay. 

[A  dance.] 

AIR. — Lumps  of  pudding,  fyc. 

Thus  I  stand,  like  a  Turk,  with  his  doxies 
around, 

From  all  sides  their  glances  his  passion  confound, 
For  black,  brown,  and  fair,  his  inconstancy  burns, 
And  the  different  beauties  subdue  him  by  turns. 
Each  calls  forth  her  charms  to  provoke  his  de¬ 
sires, 

Though  willing  to  all,  with  but  one  he  retires. 
Then  think  of  this  maxim,  and  put  off  all  sorrow, 
The  wretch  of  to-day  may  be  happy  to-morrow. 
Chorus.  Then  think  of  this  maxim,  &c. 

\Exeunt  omnes. 
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BY 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 

Goodall,  father  to  Valentine. 
Valentine,  attached  to  Charlotte. 
Lord  Puff. 

Bluff,  a  drunken  colonel. 
Oldcastle,  intended  for  Charlotte. 
Rakeit,  servant  to  Charlotte. 
Slap,  a  bailiff. 

Constable. 

John,  servant  to  Valentine. 
Security,  a  usurer. 


WOMEN. 

Mrs  Highman,  a  widow. 

Charlotte,  niece  to  Mrs  Highman. 
Lettice,  the  Intriguing  Chambermaid. 

Gentleman,  Ladies,  Constables,  Servants,  SfC. 


Scene— London. 


AC 

SCENE  I. — A  street. 

.  Enter  Mrs  Highman,  pushing  John  out  of 
the  door. 

Mrs  High.  Begone,  sirrah  !  Out  of  my  house, 
Mr  Letter-carrier !  and  if  I  ever  catch  you  in  it 
again,  your  ears  shall  pay  for  your  audacity. 

John.  Lord  !  ma’am,  this  is  not  a  love-letter 
from  my  master  to  your  niece,  if  the  last  was — 
this  is  only  from  Mrs  Lettice,  to  your  ladyship’s 
woman,  to  invite  her  to  our  house  this  evening — 
we  are  to  have  a  rout. 

Mrs  High.  A  rout,  indeed  !  I’d  rout  you  all 
to  some  tune,  were  l  your  mistress.  But  begone, 
sirrah:  I’ll  listen  no  longer  to  your  impudence; 
and  tell  that  saucy  jade,  Lettice,  to  send  no  more 
of  her  letters  to  rnv  house. 


T  I. 

John.  Lord !  ma’am,  here  she  is — so,  if  you 
please,  you  can  tell  her  yourself.  [Exit. 

Enter  Lettice. 

Mrs  High.  Oh,  Mrs  Lettice,  is  it  you?  I  am 
extremely  glad  to  see  you— you  are  the  very  per¬ 
son  I  would  meet. 

Let.  I  am  much  at  your  service,  madam. 

Mrs  High.  Oh,  madam,  I  know  very  well  that; 
and  at  every  one’s  service,  I  dare  swear,  that  will 
pay  for  it :  but  all  the  service,  madam,  that  I 
have  for  you,  is  to  carry  a  message  to  your  mas¬ 
ter— I  desire,  madam,  that  you  would  tell  him 
from  me,  that  he  is  a  very  great  villain,  and  that 
1  entreat  him  never  more  to  come  near  my  doors ; 
for,  if  I  find  him  within  them,  I  will  turn  my 
niece  out  of  them. 
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Let.  Truly,  madam,  you  must  send  this  by 
another  messenger :  but,  pray,  what  has  my  mas¬ 
ter  done  to  deserve  it  should  be  sent  at  all  ? 

Mrs  High.  He  has  done  nothing  yet,  I  believe, 
I  thank  Heaven  and  my  own  prudence;  but  I 
know  what  he  would  do. 

Let.  He  would  do  nothing  but  what  becomes 
a  gentleman,  I  am  confident. 

Mrs  High.  Oh  !  I  dare  swear,  madam.  Se¬ 
ducing  a  young  lady  is  acting  like  a  very  fine  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  but  I  shall  keep  my  niece  out  of  the 
hands  of  such  fine  gentlemen. 

Let.  You  wrong  my  master,  madam,  cruelly; 
I  know  his  designs  on  your  niece  are  honour¬ 
able. 

Mrs  High.  Hussy,  I  have  another  match  for 
her  :  she  shall  marry  Mr  Oldcastle. 

Let.  Oh  !  then,  I  find  it  is  you  that  have  a  dis¬ 
honourable  design  on  your  niece? 

Mrs  High.  How,  sauciness  ! 

Let.  Yes,  madam ;  marrying  a  young  lady, 
who  is  in  love  with  a  young  fellow,  to  an  old  one, 
whom  she  hates,  is  the  surest  way  to  bring  about 
I  know  what,  that  can  possibly  be  taken. 

Mrs  High.  I  can  bear  this  no  longer.  I  would 
advise  you,  madam,  and  your  master  both,  to 
keep  from  my  house,  or  I  shall  take  measures 
you  won’t  like.  [Exit. 

Let.  I  defy  you  !  We  have  the  strongest  party; 
and  I  warrant  we’ll  get  the  better  of  you.  But 
here  comes  the  young  lady  herself. 

Enter  Chaelotte. 

Char.  So,  Mrs  Lettice  ! 

Let.  ’Tis  pity  you  had  not  come  a  little  sooner, 
madam  :  your  good  aunt  is  but  just  gone,  and 
has  left  positive  orders,  that  you  should  make 
more  frequent  visits  at  our  house. 

Char,  indeed  ! 

Let.  Yes,  ma’am  ;  for  she  has  forbid  my 
master  ever  visiting  at  yours,  and  I  know  it 
will  be  impossible  for  you  to  live  without  seeing 
him. 

Char.  I  assure  you  !  Do  you  think  me  so  fond, 
then  ? 

Let.  Do  I  !  I  know  you  are  :  you  love  nothing 
else,  think  of  nothing  else  all  day ;  and,  if  you 
will  confess  the  truth,  I  dare  lay  a  wager,  that 
you  dream  of  nothing  else  all  night. 

Char.  Then  to  shew  you,  madam,  how  well 
you  know  me,  the  deuce  take  me  if  you  are  not 
in  the  right ! 

Let.  Ah !  madam,  to  a  woman  practised  in 
love,  like  me,  there  is  no  occasion  for  confession. 
For  my  part,  I  don’t  want  words  to  assure  me  of 
what  the  eyes  tell  me.  Oh  !  if  the  lovers  would 
but  consult  the  eyes  of  their  mistresses,  we  should 
not  have  such  sighing,  languishing,  and  despairing, 
as  we  have. 
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Would  lovers  ever  doubt  their  ears, 

(On  Delia’s  vows  relying) 

The  youth  would  often  quit  his  fears. 

And  change  to  smiles  his  sighing. 

Your  tongue  may  cheat, 

And  with  deceit 
Your  softer  wishes  cover; 

But,  Oh  !  your  eyes 
Know  no  disguise, 

Nor  ever  cheat  your  lover. 

What  need  he  trust  your  words  precise, 

Your  soft  desires  denying; 

When,  Oh  !  he  reads  within  your  eyes 
Your  tender  heart  complying. 

Your  tongue  may  cheat, 

And  with  deceit 
Your  softer  wishes  cover  ; 

But,  Oh  !  your  eyes 
Know  no  disguise, 

Nor  ever  cheat  your  lover. 

Enter  Valentine. 

Val.  My  dearest  Charlotte  !  this  is  meeting 
my  wishes  indeed  !  for  I  was  coming  to  wait  on 
you. 

Let.  It’s  very  lucky  that  you  do  meet  her  here  ! 
for  her  house  is  forbidden  ground — you  have  seen 
your  last  of  that,  Mrs  Highman  swears. 

Val.  Ha  !  not  go  where  my  dear  Charlotte  is? 
What  danger  could  deter  me  ? 

Char.  Nay,  the  danger  is  to  be  mine — I  am  to 
be  turned  out  of  doors,  if  ever  you  are  seen  in 
them  again. 

Val.  The  apprehensions  of  your  danger  would, 
indeed,  put  it  to  the  severest  proof :  but  why 
will  my  dearest  Charlotte  continue  in  the  house 
of  one  who  threatens  to  turn  her  out  of  it  ?  Why 
will  she  not  know  another  home;  one  where  she 
would  find  a  protector  from  every  kind  of  dan¬ 
ger? 

Char.  IIow  can  you  pretend  to  love  me,  Va¬ 
lentine,  and  ask  me  that  in  our  present  desperate 
circumstances  ? 

Let.  Nay,  nay,  don’t  accuse  him  wrongfully: 
I  won’t,  indeed,  insist  that  he  gives  you  any  great 
instance  of  his  prudence  by  it;  but,  I’ll  swear  it 
is  a  very  strong  one  of  his  love,  and  such  an  in¬ 
stance,  as,  when  a  man  has  once  shewn,  no  wo¬ 
man  of  any  honesty,  or  honour,  or  gratitude,  can 
refuse  him  any  longer.  For  my  part,  if  I  had- 
ever  found  a  lover  who  had  not  wicked,  merce¬ 
nary  views  upon  mv  fortune,  I  should  have  mar¬ 
ried  him,  whatever  he  had  been. 

Char.  Thv  fortune  ! 

Let.  My  fortune  ! — Yes,  madam,  my  fortune. 
I  was  worth  fifty-six  pounds  before  I  put  into 
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the  lottery ;  what  it  will  be  now  I  can’t  tell ;  but 
you  know  somebody  must  get  the  great  prize,  and 
why  not  I  ? 

Val.  Oh,  Charlotte  !  would  you  had  the  same 
sentiments  with  me  !  for,  by  Heavens  !  I  appre¬ 
hend  no  danger  but  that  of  losing  you  ;  and,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  love  will  sufficiently  reward  us  for  all 
the  hazards  we  run  on  his  account. 

Let.  Hist,  hist !  get  you  both  about  your  bu¬ 
siness  ;  Oldcastle  is  just  turned  the  corner,  and 
if  he  should  see  you  together,  you  are  undone. 
[Exeunt  Valentine  and  Charlotte.]  Now  will 
I  banter  this  old  coxcomb  severely ;  for,  I  think 
it  is  a  most  impertinent  thing  in  these  old  fellows 
to  interpose  in  young  people’s  sport. 

Enter  Oldcastle. 

Old.  Hem,  hem  !  I  profess  it  is  a  very  severe 
easterly  wind,  and  if  it  was  not  to  see  a  sweet¬ 
heart,  I  believe  I  should  scarce  have  stirred 
abroad  all  day. 

Let.  Mr  Oldcastle,  your  very  humble  servant. 

Old.  Your  very  humble  servant,  madam :  1 
ask  your  pardon  ;  but  I  profess  I  have  not  the  ho¬ 
nour  ot  knowing  you. 

Let.  Men  of  your  figure,  sir,  are  known  by 
more  than  they  are  themselves  able  to  remem¬ 
ber;  I  am  a  poor  handmaid  of  a  young  lady  of 
your  acquaintance,  Miss  Charlotte  High  man. 

Old.  Oh  !  your  very  humble  servant,  madam. 
I  hope  your  lady  is  well  ? 

Let.  Hum  !  so,  so :  she  sent  me,  sir,  of  a 
small  message  to  you. 

Old.  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  ! 

Let.  To  desire  a  particular  favour  of  you. 

Old.  ohe  honours  me  with  her  commands. 

Let.  She  begs,  if  you  have  the  least  affection 
for  her,  that  she  may  never  see  your  face  again. 

Old.  What !  what  ? 

Let.  She  is  a  very  well-bred,  civil,  good-natured 
lady,  and  does  not  care  to  send  a  rude  message  ; 
therefore,  only  bids  me  tell  you,  she  hates  you’ 
scorns  you,  detests  you  more  than  any  creature 
upon  the  earth;  that,  if  you  are  resolved  to  marry, 
she  would  recommend  you  to  a  certain  excellent 
dry  nurse ;  and  lastly,  she  bids  me  tell  you,  in 
this  cold  weather,  never  to  go  to  bed  without  a 
good  warm  treacle-posset ;  and  by  no  means  lie 
without,  at  least,  a  pair  of  flannel  waistcoats, 
and  a  double  flannel  night-cap. 

Old.  Hold  your  impertinent,  saucy  tongue  ! 

Let.  Nay,  sir,  don’t  be  angry  with  me,  I  only 
deliver  my  message  ;  and  that,  too,  in  as  civil 
and  concise  a  manner  as  possible. 

Old.  Your  mistress  is  a  pert  young  hussy  ;  and 
I  shall  tell  her  mother  of  her. 

Let.  That  will  never  do;  ’tis  I  am  your  friend, 
and  if  we  can  get  over  three  little  obstacles,  I 
don’t  despair  of  marrying  you  to  her,  yet. 

Old.  What  are  those  obstacles? 

Let.  Why,  sir,  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  your 
great  age  ;  you  are  at  least  seventy-live  ! 
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Old.  It  is  a  lie  !  I  want  several - months  of 

It. 

Let.  If  you  did  not,  I  think  we  may  get  over 
this  :  one  half  of  your  fortune  makes  a  very  suf¬ 
ficient  amends  for  your  age. 

Old.  We  shall  not  fall  out  about  that. 

Let.  Well,  sir;  then  there  is,  in  the  second 
place,  your  terrible,  ungenteel  air;  this  is  a  grand 
obstacle  with  her,  whols  doatingly  fond  of  every 
thing  that  is  fine  and  foppish  ;  and,  yet,  I  think, 
we  may  get  over  this,  too,  by  the  other  half  of 
your  fortune. — And  now,  there  remains  but  one, 
which,  if  you  can  find  any  thing  to  set  aside,  I 
believe  I  may  promise  you,  you  shall  have  her; 
and  that  is,  sir,  that  horrible  face  of  yours,  which 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  see  without  being 
frightened.  & 

Old.  Ye  impudent  baggage  !  I’ll  tell  your  mis¬ 
tress  ! — I’ll  have  you  turned  off! 

Let.  1  hat  will  be  well  repaying  me,  indeed, 
for  all  the  services  I  have  done  you. 

Old.  Services ! 

Let.  Services  !  Yes,  sir,  services ;  and  to  let 
you  see  I  think  you  fit  for  a  husband,  I’ll  have 
you  myself ! — Who  can  be  more  proper  for  a 
husband,  than  a  man  of  your  age?  for,  I  think 
you  could  not  have  the  conscience,  nay,  the  im¬ 
pudence,  to  live  above  a  year,  or  a  year  and  half, 
at  most:  and  a  good  plentiful  jointure  would 
make  amends  for  one’s  enduring  you  as  long  as 
that,  provided  we  live  in  separate  parts  of  the 
house,  and  one  had  a  good  handsome  groom  of 
the  chamber  to  attend  one;  though,  really,  in  my 
opinion,  you’d  much  better  remain  single,  both 
for  your  character  and  constitution.  [ Exit  Let. 

Old.  Get  along,  you  damned  saucy  baggage  ! 

I  thought  this  cursed  easterly  wind  woulcT  blow 
me  no  good. — I’m  resolved  I  won’t  stir  out  again 
till  it  changes.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — A  room  in  Valentine’s  house. 

Enter  John,  meeting  Valentine. 

John.  Sir,  a  gentleman  desires  to  see  you. 

Val.  Shew  him  in.  [Exit  John. 

Enter  Slap. 

Val.  Your  most  obedient  servant,  sir;  I  have 
not  the  honour  of  knowing  you,  sir. 

Slap.  I  believe  you  do  not,  Sir  ;  I  ask  pardon, 
but  I  have  a  small  writ  against  you. 

Val.  A  writ  against  me  ! 

Slap.  Don’t  be  uneasy,  sir;  it  is  only  for  a 
trifle,  sir;  about  2001. 

Val.  What  must  I  do,  sir  ? 

Slap.  Oh,  sir  !  whatever  you  please  !  only  pay 
the  money,  or  give  bail ;  which  you  please. 

Val.  1  can  do  neither  of  them  this  instant,  and 
I  expect  company  every  moment.  I  suppose,  sir, 
you  II  take  my  word  till  to-morrow  morning? 

Slap.  Oh,  yes,  sir,  with  all  my  heart.  If  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  step  to  my  house  hard  by, 
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you  shall  be  extremely  well  used,  and  I’ll  take 
your  word. 

Val.  Your  house  !  ’Sdeath  !  you  rascal. 

Slap.  Nay,  sir,  'tis  in  vain  to  bully. 

Val.  Nay,  then — Who’s  there? — my  servants! 

Enter  Servants. 

Here,  kick  this  fellow  down  stairs. 

Slap.  This  is  a  rescue,  remember  that — a  res¬ 
cue,  sir.  I’ll  have  my  lord  chief  justice’s  war¬ 
rant.  [Slap  is  forced  off  by  the  servants, 

[Exit  Valentine. 

Enter  Rakeit  and  Lettice. 

Rake.  You  perceive,  Mrs  Lettice,  the  strength 
of  my  passion,  by  my  frequent  visits  to  you.  I 
saw  Oldcastle  part  from  you  just  now ;  pray, 
what  has  he  been  entertaining  you  with  ? 

Let.  With  his  passion  for  your  young  mistress, 
or  rather  her  passion  for  him.  I  have  been  ban¬ 
tering  him  till  he  is  in  such  a  rage,  that  I  actually 
doubt  whether  he  will  not  beat  her  or  no. 

Rake.  Will  you  never  leave  off  your  frolics, 
since  we  must  pay  for  them?  You  have  put  him 
out  of  humour ;  now  will  he  go  and  put  my  lady 
out  of  humour ;  and,  then,  we  may  be  all  beaten 
for  aught  I  know. 

Let.  Well,  sirrah  !  and  do  you  think  I  had 
not  rather  twenty  such  as  you  should  be  beaten 
to  death,  than  my  master  should  be  robbed  ot 
his  mistress  ? 

Rake.  Your  humble  servant,  madam  ;  you 
need  not.  take  any  great  pains  to  convince  me  ot 
your  fondness  for  your  master.  I  believe  he  has 
more  mistresses  than  what  are  in  our  house;  but, 
bang  it,  I  am  too  polite  to  be  jealous ;  and  if  he 
has  done  me  the  favour  with  you,  why,  perhaps, 
I  may  return  it  one  day  with  some  body  else.  I 
am  not  the  first  gentleman  of  the  party-coloured 
regiment,  who  has  been  even  with  his  master. 

Let.  Why,  indeed,  masters  and  their  men  are 
often,  both  in  dress  and  behaviour,  so  very  like, 
that  a  woman  may  be  innocently  false,  and  mis¬ 
take  the  one  for  the  other.  Nay,  I  don’t  know 
whether  such  a  change  as  you  mention  may  not 
be  sometimes  for  the  better. 
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Rake.  But,  my  dear  Lettice,  I  do  not  approve 
of  this  match  in  our  family. 

Let.  Why  so  ? 

Rake.  Why,  you  know  how  desperate  Valen¬ 
tine’s  circumstances  are,  and  she  has  no  for¬ 
tune. 

Let.  She  hath,  indeed,  no  fortune  of  her  own ; 
but  her  aunt  Highman  is  very  rich.  And  then, 
you  know,  we’ve  hopes  enow  !  There  is  hopes  of 
my  young  master’s  growing  better,  for  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  possibility  of  his  growing  worse  ; 
hopes  of  my  old  master’s  staying  abroad ;  hopes 
of  his  being  drowned,  if  he  attempts  coming 
home  ;  hopes  of  the  stars  falling - 

Rake.  Dear  Mrs  Lettice,  do  not  jest  with  such 
serious  things  as  hunger  and  thirst.  Do  you  real¬ 
ly  think  that  all  your  master’s  entertainments  are 
at  an  end  ? 

Let.  So  far  from  it,  that  he  is  this  day  to  give 
a  grand  entertainment  to  your  mistress,  and 
about  a  dozen  more  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

Rake.  My  chops  begin  to  water.  I  find  your 
master  is  a  very  honest  fellow  ;  and,  it  is  possible, 
may  hold  out  two  or  three  weeks  longer. 

Let.  You  are  mistaken,  sir;  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  his  giving  any  more  entertainments ;  for 
there  is  a  certain  gentleman,  called  an  uphol¬ 
sterer,  who,  the  moment  that  the  company  is 
gone,  is  to  make  his  entrance  into  the  house,  and 
carry  every  thing  out  on’t. 

Rak.  A  very  good  wav,  faith,  of  furnishing  a 
house  to  receive  a  wife  in  !  your  master  has  set 
me  a  very  good  pattern  against  you  and  I  mar¬ 
rying,  Mrs  Lettice. 

Let.  Sauce-box  !  Do  you  think  I’ll  have  you  ? 

Rake.  Unless  I  can  provide  better  for  myself. 

Let.  Well,  that  I  am  fond  of  thee,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain ;  and  what  I  am  fond  of,  I  can’t  imagine, 
unless  it  be  thy  invincible  impudence. 

Rake.  Why,  faith,  I  think  I  have  the  impu¬ 
dence  of  a  gentleman,  and  there  is  nothing  better 
to  succeed  with  the  ladies. 

Let.  Yes,  yes,  and  be  hanged  to  you  !  You 
know  the  power  you  have  over  us  too  well ;  and, 
though  we  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  your 
falsehood,  yet  we  are,  nine  in  ten  of  us,  fools 
enough  to  be  caught. 
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SCENE  I. — A  square,  with  Valentine’s  house- 

Enter  Goodall  and  servant,  with  a  portmanteau. 

Lettice  comes  out  of  the  house. 

Good.  This  cursed  stage-coach  from  Ports¬ 
mouth  hath  fatigued  me  more  than  my  voyage 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but,  Heaven  be 
praised,  i  am  ouce  more  arrived  within  sight  of 
my  own  doors.  I  cannot  help  thinking  how 
pleased  my  son  will  be  to  see  me  returned  a  full 
year  sooner  than  my  intention. 


Let.  He  would  be  much  more  pleased  to  hear 
you  were  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  yet. 

[Aside. 

Good.  I  hope  I  shall  find  my  poor  boy  at 
home;  I  dare  swear  he  will  die  with  joy  to  see 
me. 

Let.  I  believe  he  is  half  dead  already;  but 
now  for  you,  my  good  master.—  [Aside.] — Bless 
me  !  What  do  I  see  ?  An  apparition  ! 

Good.  Lettice  ! 

Let.  Is  it  my  dear  master,  Goodall,  returned. 
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or  is  it  the  devil  in  his  shape?  Is  it  you,  sir?  Is 
it  positively  you  yourself? 

Good.  Even  so.  How  do  you  do,  Lettice  ? 

Let.  Much  at  your  honour’s  service.  I  am 
heartily  glad — it  really  makes  me  cry — to  see 
your  honour  in  such  good  health.  Why,  the  air 
of  the  Indies  hath  agreed  vastly  with  you.  In¬ 
deed,  sir,  you  ought  to  have  staid  a  little  longer 
there,  for  the  sake  of  your  health — I  would  to 
the  Lord  you  had  !  [Aside. 

Good.  Well;  but  how  does  my  son  do?  And 
how  hath  he  behaved  himself  in  my  absence  ?  I 
hope  he  hath  taken  great  care  of  my  affairs  ? 

Let.  I’ll  answer  for  him ;  he  hath  put  your  af¬ 
fairs  into  a  condition  that  will  surprise  you. 

Good.  I  warrant  you,  he  is  every  day  in  the 
Alley,  Stocks  have  gone  just  as  I  imagined  ; 
and  if  he  followed  my  advice,  he  must  have 
amassed  a  vast  sum  of  money. 

Let.  Not  a  farthing,  sir. 

Good.  How,  how,  how  ! 

Let.  Sir,  he  hath  paid  it  out  as  fast  as  it  came 
in. 

Good.  How ! 

Let.  Put  it  out,  I  mean,  sir,  to  interest,  to  in¬ 
terest.  Sir,  why,  our  house  hath  been  a  perfect 
fair  ever  since  you  went;  people  coming  for  mo¬ 
ney  every  hour  of  the  day. 

Good.  That’s  very  well  done ;  and  I  long  to 
see  my  dear  boy.— [To  Lettice.]— Knock  at  the 
door. 

Let.  He  is  not  at  home,  sir  ;  and  if  you  have 
such  a  desire  to  see  him - - 

Enter  Security. 

Sec.  Your  servant,  Mrs  Lettice. 

Let.  Your  servant,  Mr  Security.  Here’s  a 
rogue  of  a  usurer,  who  hath  found  a  proper  time 
to  ask  for  his  money  in  !  [Aside. 

Sec.  Do  you  know,  Mrs  Lettice,  that  I  am 
weary  of  following  your  master,  day  after  day, 
in  this  manner,  without  finding  him ;  and  that  if 
he  does  not  pay  me  to-day,  I  shall  sue  out  an 
execution  directly.  A  thousand  pounds  are  a 
sum - 

Good.  What,  what?  what’s  this  I  hear? 

Let.  I’ll  explain  it  to  you  by  and  by,  sir  ? 

Good.  Does  my  son  owe  you  a  thousand 
pounds  ? 

Sec.  Your  son,  sir  ! 

Good.  Yes,  sir;  this  young  woman’s  master, 
who  lives  at  that  house ;  Mr  Valentine  Goodall 
is  my  son. 

Sec.  Yes,  sir,  he  does ;  and  I  am  very  glad  you 
are  returned  to  pay  it  me. 

Good.  There  go  two  words,  though,  to  that 
bargain. 

Let.  I  believe,  sir,  you  will  do  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  joy,  when  you  know  that  his  owing  this 
money,  is  purely  an  effect  of  his  good  conduct. 
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d  G°°d-  Good  conduct!  Owing  money  good  con- 

Let.  Yes,  sir;  he  hath  bought  a  house  at  the 
price  of  two  thousand  pounds,  which  every  one 
says  is  worth  more  than  four;  and  this  he  could 
not  have  done  without  borrowing  this  thousand 
pound.  I  am  sure,  sir,  I,  and  he,  and  Trusty, 
ran  all  over  the  town  to  get  the  money,  that  he 
might  not  lose  so  good  a  bargain.  He’ll  pay  the 
money  fast  enough,  now.  [Aside. 

Good.  I  am  overjoyed  at  my  son’s  behaviour. 
Sir,  you  need  give  yourself  no  pain  about  the 
money ;  return  to-morrow  morning,  and  you 
shall  receive  it. 

Sec.  Sir,  your  word  is  sufficient  for  a  much 
greater  sum ;  and  I  am  your  very  humble  ser- 

vai]!j  [Exit  Sec. 

Good.  Well,  but  tell  me  a  little — in  what  part 
of  the  town  hath  my  son  bought  this  house? 

Let.  In  what  part  of  the  town? 

Good.  Yes;  there  are,  you  know,  some  quar¬ 
ters  better  than  others - as,  for  example,  this 

here - 

Let.  Well,  and  it  is  in  this  that  it  stands. 

Good.  What,  not  the  great  house,  yonder,  is 

Lot.  No,  no,  no.  Do  you  see  that  house  yon¬ 
der — where  the  windows  seem  to  have  been  just 
cleaned  ? 

Good.  Yes. 

Let.  It  is  not  that — and,  a  little  beyond,  you 
see  another  very  large  house,  higher  than  any 
other  in  the  square  ? 

Good.  I  do. 

Let.  But  it  is  not  that.  Take  particular  no¬ 
tice  of  the  house  opposite  to  it ;  a  very  handsome 
house,  is  it  not  ? 

Good.  Yes;  indeed  it  is. 

Let.  That  is  not  the  house.  But  you  may  see 
one  with  great  gates  before  it,  almost  opposite 
to  another  that  fronts  a  street;  at  the  end  of 
which  stands  the  house  which  your  son  hath 
bought. 

Good.  There  is  no  good  house  in  that  street, 
as  I  remember,  but  Mrs  Highman’s. 

Let.  That’s  the  very  house. 

Good.  That  is  a  very  good  bargain,  indeed ; 
but  how  comes  a  woman  in  her  circumstances  to 
sell  her  house? 

Let.  It  is  impossible,  sir,  to  account  for  peo¬ 
ple’s  actions  ;  besides,  poor  dear,  she  is  out  of 
her  senses. 

Good.  Out  of  her  senses  ! 

Let.  Yes,  sir;  her  family  hath  taken  out  a 
commission  of  lunacy  against  her  ;  and  her  son, 
who  is  a  most  abandoned  prodigal,  has  sold  all 
she  had  for  half  its  value. 

Good.  Son  !  why  she  was  not  married  when  I 
went  away;  she  could  not  have  a  son. 

Let,  O  yes  she  could,  sir — She’s  not  married, 
to  be  sure  j  but  to  the  great  surprise  of  every 
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one,  and  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  our  sex,  there 
appeared  all  of  a  sudden  a  very  lusty  young  fel¬ 
low,  of  the  age  of  three  and  twenty,  whom  she 
owned  to  have  been  her  son,  and  that  his  father 
was  a  grenadier  in  the  first  regiment  of  guards. 

Good.  Oh,  monstrous  ! 

Let.  Ah,  sir,  if  every  child  in  this  city  knew 
his  own  father,  if  children  were  to  inherit  only 
the  estates  of  those  who  begot  them,  it  would 
cause  a  great  confusion  in  inheritances  ! 

Good.  Well,  but  I  stand  here  talking  too  long ; 
knock  at  the  door. 

Let.  What  shall  I  do?  {Aside. 

Good.  "You  seem  in  a  consternation;  no  acci¬ 
dent  hath  happened  to  my  son,  I  hope. 

Let.  No,  sir,  but - 

Good.  But !  but  what  ?  Hath  any  one  robbed 
me  in  my  absence  ? 

Let.  No,  sir;  not  absolutely  robbed  you,  sir. 
What  shall  I  say? -  [Aside. 

Good.  Explain  yourself:  speak. 

Let.  Oh,  sir  !  I  can  withhold  my  tears  no 

longer - Enter  not,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  your 

house — Sir,  your  dear  house,  that  you  and  I,  and 
my  poor  master  loved  so  much,  within  these  six 
months - 

Good.  What  of  my  house  within  these  six- 
months — 

Let.  Hath  been  haunted,  sir,  with  the  most 
terrible  apparitions  that  were  ever  heard  or  be¬ 
held  !  you’d  think  the  devil  himself  had  taken 
possession  of  it :  nay,  I  believe  he  hath  too  :  all 
the  wild  noises  in  the  universe,  the  squeaking  of 
pigs,  the  grinding  of  knives,  the  whetting  of  saws, 
the  whistling  of  winds,  the  roaring  of  seas,  the 
hooting  of  owls,  the  howling  of  wolves,  the  bray¬ 
ing  of  asses,  the  squalling  of  children,  and  the 
scolding  of  wives,  all  put  together,  make  not  so 
hideous  a  concert.  This  I  myself  have  heard  ; 
nay,  and  f  have  seen  such  sights  !  one  with  about 
twenty  heads,  and  a  hundred  eyes,  and  mouths, 
and  noses  in  each. 

Good.  Heyday  !  the  wench  is  mad !  Stand 
from  before  the  door  !  I’ll  see  whether  the  devil 
can  keep  me  out  from  my  own  house.  Haunted, 
indeed  ! - 

Let.  Sir,  I  have  a  friendship  for  you,  and  you 
shall  not  go  in. 

Good.  How  ?  not  go  into  my  own  house  ? 

Let.  No,  sir,  not  till  the  devil  is  driven  out 
on’t ;  there  are  two  priests  at  work  upon  him 
now.  Hark,  I  think  the  devils  are  dancing  a  Fan¬ 
dango.  Nav,  sir,  you  may  listen  yourself,  and 
get  in  too,  if  you  can. 

Good.  Ha  !  by  all  that’s  gracious,  I  hear  a 
noise  !  [Laughing  within.]  What  monstrous 
squalling  is  that? 

Let.  Why,  sir,  I  am  surprised  you  should  think 
I  would  impose  upon  you  :  had  you  known  the 
terrors  we  underwent  lor  a  whole  fortnight,  espe¬ 
cially  poor  I,  sir,  who  lay  every  night  frightened 
with  the  sight  of  the  most  monstrous  large  things  ! 
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there  I  lay  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,  fearing  every  mi¬ 
nute  what  they  would  do  to  me - 

Good.  Can  all  this  be  true,  or  are  you  impos¬ 
ing  on  me?  I  have  indeed  heard  of  such  things 
as  apparitions,  on  just  causes,  and  believe  in 
them;  but  why  they  should  haunt  my  house,  I 
can’t  imagine. 

Let.  Why,  sir,  they  tell  me,  before  you  bought 
the  house,  there  was  a  pedlar  killed  in  it. 

Good.  A  pedlar  !  I  must  inquire  into  all  these 
things.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  I  must  send  this 
portmanteau  to  my  son’s  new  house. 

Let.  No,  sir,  that’s  a  little  improper  at  pre¬ 
sent. 

Good.  What,  is  that  house  haunted  ?  Hath  the 
devil  taken  possession  of  that  house,  too  ? 

Let.  No,  sir ;  but  Madam  Highman  hath  not 
yet  quitted  possession  of  it.  I  told  you  before, 
sir,  that  she  was  out  of  her  senses;  and  if  any 
one  does  but  mention  the  sale  of  her  house  to  her, 
it  throws  her  into  the  most  violent  convulsions. 

Good.  Well,  well ;  I  shall  know  how  to  hu¬ 
mour  her  madness. 

Let.  I  wish,  sir,  for  a  day  or  two - 

Good.  You  throw  me  out  of  all  manner  of  pa¬ 
tience.  I  am  resolved  I  will  go  thither  this  in- 
staiit. 

Let.  Here  she  is  herself ;  but  pray  remember 
the  condition  she  is  in,  and  don’t  do  any  thing  to 
chagrin  her. 

Enter  Mrs  Highman. 

Mrs  High.  What  do  I  see  !  Mr  Goodall  re¬ 
turned  ? 

Let.  Yes,  madam,  it  is  him ;  but,  alas  !  he’s 
not  himself — he’s  distracted ;  his  losses  in  his 
voyage  have  turned  his  brain,  and  he  is  become 
a  downright  lunatic. 

Mrs  High.  I  am  heartily  concerned  for  his 
misfortune.  Poor  gentleman  ! 

Let.  If  he  should  speak  to  you  by  chance,  have 
no  regard  to  what  he  says;  we  are  going  to  shut 
him  up  in  a  madhouse  with  all  expedition. 

Mrs  High.  [Aside.]  He  hath  a  strange  wan¬ 
dering  in  his  countenance. 

Good.  [Aside.]  How  miserably  she  is  altered ! 
She  hath  a  terrible  look  with  her  eyes. 

Mrs  High.  Mr  Goodall,  your  very  humble 
servant.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  returned,  though 
I  am  sorry  for  your  misfortune. 

Good.  I  must  have  patience,  and  trust  in  Hea¬ 
ven,  and  in  the  power  of  the  priests,  who  are  now 
endeavouring  to  lay  these  wicked  spirits,  with 
which  my  house  is  haunted ;  but  give  me  leave 
to  ask  you  the  cause  of  your  phrenzy ;  for  I 
much  question  whether  this  commission  of  lunacy 
that  has  been  taken  out  against  you,  be  not  with¬ 
out  sufficient  proof. 

Mrs  High.  A  commission  of  lunacy  against 
me  !  me  ! 

Good.  Lettice,  I  see  she  is  worse  than  1  ima 
gined. 
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Let.  She  is  very  bad  now  indeed. 

Mrs  High.  However,  if  you  are  not  more  mis¬ 
chievous  than  you  at  present  seem,  I  think  it  is 
wrong  in  them  to  confine  you  in  a  madhouse. 

Good.  Confine  me  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  This  is  turn¬ 
ing  tlie  tables  upon  me  indeed  !  But,  Mrs  High- 
man,  I  would  not  have  you  be  uneasy  that  your 
house  is  sold  ;  at  least,  it  is  better  for  you  that 
my  son  hath  bought  it  than  another ;  for  you 
shall  have  an  apartment  in  it  still,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  it  was  still  your  own,  and  you  were 
in  your  senses. 

Mrs  High.  What’s  all  this?  As  if  I  was  still 
in  my  senses  !  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr  Goodall,  you 
are  a  poor,  distracted  wretch,  and  ought  to  have 
an  apartment  in  a  dark  room,  and  clean  straw. 

Good  Since  you  come  to  that,  madam,  I  shall 
not  let  you  into  my  doors ;  and  1  give  you  warn¬ 
ing  to  take  away  your  things,  for"l  shall  fill  all 
the  rooms  with  goods  within  these  few  days. 

Enter  Slap,  Constable ,  and  Assistants. 

S/ap.  That’s  the  door,  Mr  Constable. 

Let.  What’s  to  be  done  now,  I  wonder  ? 

Con.  Open  the  door,  in  the  king’s  name,  or  I 
shall  break  it  open. 

Good.  \\  ho  are  you,  sir,  in  the  devil’s  name  ? 
and  what  do  you  want  in  that  house  ? 

Slap.  Sir,  I  have  a  prisoner  there,  and  I  have 
my  lord  chief  justice’s  warrant  against  him. 

Good.  For  what  sum,  ;sir?  Are  you  a  justice 
of  the  peace  ? 

Slap.  I  am  one  of  his  majesty’s  officers,  sir; 
and  this  day  I  arrested  one  Mr  Valentine  Good- 
all,  who  lives  in  this  house,  for  two  hundred 
pounds  ;  his  servants  have  rescued  him,  and  I 
have  a  judge’s  warrant  tor  the  rescue. 

Good.  What  do  I  hear!  But  hark’e,  friend, 
that  house  that  you  are  going  to  break  open,  is 
haunted  ;  and  there  is  no  one  in  it  but  a  couple 
o#  priests,  who  are  laying  the  devil. 

Slap.  I  warrant  vou  I  lay  the  devil  better  than 
all  the  priests  in  Europe.  Come,  Mr  Constable, 
do  your  office,  I  have  no  time  to  lose,  sir;  I  have 
several  other  writs  to  execute  before  night. 

Let.  I  have  defended  my  pass  as  long  as  I  can, 
and  now  I  think  it  is  no  cowardice  to  steal  off. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Colonel  Bluff,  and  Lord  Puff. 

Col.  What,  in  the  devil’s  name,  is  the  meaning 
of  this  riot  ?  What  is  the  reason,  scoundrels,  that 
you  dare  disturb  gentlemen,  who  are  getting  as 
drunk  as  lords  ? 

Slap.  Sir,  we  have  authority  for  what  we  do. 

Col.  Damn  your  authority,  sir  !  if  you  don’t 
go  about  your  business,  I  shall  shew  you  my  au¬ 
thority,  and  send  you  all  to  the  devil. 

Slap.  Sir,  1  desire  you  would  give  us  leave  to 
enter  the  house,  and  seize  our  prisoner. 

Col.  Not  I,  upon  my  honour,  sir. 

Slap.  If  you  oppose  us  any  longer,  I  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  force. 
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Col.  If  you  love  force,  I’ll  shew  you  the  way 
you  dogs  [Colonel  drives  them  off. 

Good  I  find  I  am  distracted ;  I  am  stark  ra¬ 
ving  mad.  I  am  undone,  mined,  cheated,  impo¬ 
sed  on  !  but,  please  Heaven,  I’ll  go  see  what’s  in 
my  house. 

Col.  Hold,  sir,  you  must  not  enter  here  ! 

Good.  Not  enter  into  my  own  house,  sir! 

Col.  No,  sir,  if  it  be  yours,  you  must  not  come 
within  it. 

Good.  Gentlemen,  I  only  beg  to  speak  with 
the  master  of  tlm  house. 

Col.  Sir,  the  Piaster  of  the  house  desires  to 
speak  with  no  such  fellows  as  you  are  ;  you  are 
not  fit  company  for  any  of  the  gentlemen  iii  this 
house. 

Good.  Sir,  the  master  of  this  house  is  my  son. 
Col.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant; 

I  am  overjoyed  to  see  you  returned.  Give  me 
leave,  sir,  to  introduce  you  to  this  gentleman. 

Good.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  ser¬ 
vant. 

Col.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  sir,  you  have 
the  honour  of  being  father  to  one  of  the  finest 
gentlemen  of  the  age  :  a  man  so  accomplished, 
so  well-bred,  and  so  generous,  that  f  believe  he 
never  would  part  with  a  guest  while  he  had  a 
shilling  in  his  pocket,  nor,  indeed,  while  he  could 
borrow  one. 

Good.  I  believe  it,  indeed,  sir;  therefore,  you 
can’t  wonder  if  I  am  impatient  to  see  him. 

Col .  Be  not  in  such  haste,  dear  sir;  I  want  to 
talk  w  ith  you  about  your  affairs;  I  hope  you  have 
had  good  success  in  tfie  Indies,  have  cheated  the 
company  handsomely,  and  made  an  immense  for¬ 
tune  ? 

Good.  I  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

Col.  I  am  glad  on’t — give  me  your  hand,  sir ; 
and  so  will  your  son,  I  dare  swear;  and  let  me 
tell  you,  it  will  be  very  opportune;  he  began  to 
want  it.  You  can’t  imagine,  sir,  what  a  fine  life 
he  has  led  since  you  went  away — it  would  do 
your  heart  good  if  you  was  but  to  know  what  an 
equipage  he  has  kept;  what  balls  and  entertain¬ 
ments  he  has  made;  he  is  the  talk  of  the  whole 
town,  sir;  a  man  would  work  with  pleasure  for 
such  a  son ;  he  is  a  fellow  with  a  soul,  damn  me  ! 
Your  fortune  won’t  be  thrown  away  upon  him ; 
for,  get  as  much  as  you  please,  my  life,  he  spends 
every  farthing  ! 

Good.  Pray,  gentlemen,  let  me  see  this  mira¬ 
cle  of  a  sop  of  mine. 

Col.  That  you  should,  sir,  long  ago  ;  but,  real¬ 
ly,  sir,  the  house  is  a  little  out  of  order  at  pre¬ 
sent  ;  there  is  but  one  room  furnished  in  it,  and 
that  is  so  full  of  company,  that  I  am  afraid  there 
would  be  a  small  deficiency  of  chairs.  You 
can’t  imagine,  sir,  how  opportune  you  are  come; 
there  was  not  any  one  tiling  left  in  the  house  to 
raise  any  money  upon. 

Good.  What,  all  my  pictures  gone? 

Col.  He  sold  them  first,  sir;  lie  was  obliged 
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to  sell  them  for  the  delicacy  of  his  taste :  he 
certainly  is  the  modestest  young  fellow  in  the 
world,  and  has  complained  to  me  a  hundred 

times,  drunk  and  sober- - - 

Good.  Drunk,  sir!  what,  does  my  son  get 
drunk  ? 

Cot.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  regularly,  twice  a  day.  He 
has  complained  of  the  indecent  liberty  painters 
take  in  exposing  the  breasts  and  limbs  of  wo¬ 
men ;  you  had,  indeed,  sir,  a  very  scandalous  col¬ 
lection,  and  he  was  never  easy  while  they  were 
in  the  house. 

Enter  Valentine. 

Veil.  My  father  returned  !  oh,  let  me  throw 
myself  at  his  feet !  and  believe  me,  sir,  I  am  at 
once  overjoyed,  and  ashamed,  to  see  your  face. 

Col.  1  told  you,  sir,  he  was  one  of  the  modest¬ 
est  young  fellows  in  England. 

Good.  You  may  very  well  be  ashamed  ;  but 
come,  let  me  see  the  inside  of  my  house  ;  let  me 
see  that  both  sides  of  my  wmlls  are  standing. 

Val.  Sir,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  company  with¬ 
in,  of  the  first  fashion,  and  beg  you  would  not 
expose  me  before  them. 

Good.  Oh,  sir  !  I  am  their  very  humble  ser¬ 
vant;  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  all  the  persons 
of  fashion,  that  they  will  so  generously  con¬ 
descend  to  eat  a  poor  citizen  out  of  house  and 
home. 

Col.  Hark’e,  Val  ?  shall  we  toss  this  old  fel¬ 
low  in  a  blanket? 

Val.  Sir,  I  trust  in  your  good  nature  and  for- 
givenness;  and  will  wait  on  you  in. 

Good.  Oh,  that  ever  I  should  live  to  see  this 

i  [Eixeunt . 

SCENE  II. — A  dining  room. 

Lord  Puff,  and  several  gentlemen  and  ladies 
discovered  at  table. 

Enter  Goodall  and  Valentine. 

Val.  Gentlemen,  my  father  being  just  arrived 
from  the  Indies,  desires  to  make  one  of  this  good 
company. 

Good.  My  good  lords,  (that  I  may  affront  none 
by  calling  him  beneath  his  title)  I  am  highly 
sensible  of  the  great  honour  you  do  myself  and 
my  son,  by  filling  my  poor  house  with  your  noble 
persons,  and  your  noble  persons  with  my  poor 
wine  and  provisions. 

Lord  Puff'.  Sir  !  Rat  me  !  I  wmuld  have  you 
know,  I  think  I  do  you  too  much  honour  in  en¬ 
tering  into  your  doors.  But  I  am  glad  you  have 
taught  me  at  what  distance  to  keep  such  mecha¬ 


nics  for  the  future.  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  to 
the  opera.  I  see  if  a  man  hath  not  good  blood 
in  his  veins,  riches  won’t  teach  him  to  behave 
like  a  gentleman. 

[Exit  Lord  Puff. 

Good.  ’Sbodlikins  !  I  am  in  a  rage !  That  ever 
a  fellow  should  upbraid  me  with  good  blood  in 
his  veins,  when,  odsheart !  the  best  blood  in  his 
veins  hath  run  through  my  bottles.  Come,  sir, 
follow  your  companions ;  for  1  am  determined 
to  turn  you  out  directly. 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Char.  Then,  sir,  I  am  determined  to  go  with  him. 
Be  comforted,  Valentine ;  I  have  some  fortune 
which  my  aunt  cannot  prevent  me  from,  and  it 
I  will  make  us  happy,  for  a  while  at  least ;  and  I 
prefer  a  year,  a  month,  a  day,  with  the  man  I 
love,  to  a  whole  stupid  age  without  him. 

[As  Valentine  and  Charlotte  are  go¬ 
ing,  they  are  met  by  Mrs  Highman 
and  Lettice 

Mrs  High.  What  do  I  see  !  my  niece  in  the 
very  arms  of  her  betrayer  ! 

Let.  I  humbly  ask  pardon  of  you  both — but 
my  master  was  so  heartily  in  love  with  your 
niece,  and  she  so  heartily  in  love  with  my  mas¬ 
ter,  that  I  was  determined  to  leave  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  to  bring  them  together. 

Good.  Eh!  Egad,  I  like  her  generous  passion 
for  my  son  so  much,  that  if  you,  madam,  will 
give  her  a  fortune  equal  to  what  I  shall  settle  on 
him,  I  shall  not  prevent  their  happiness. 

Mrs  High.  Won’t  you?  Then  I  shall  do  all 
in  my  power  to  make  it  a  match. 

Let.  And  so,  sir,  you  take  no  notice  of  poor 
Lettice  ?  but,  statesman  like,  your  own  turn  ser¬ 
ved,  forget  your  friends  ? 

SONG. 

Let.  That  statesmen  oft’  their  friends  forget. 
Their  ends  obtained,  is  clear,  sir; 

So,  I’m  forgot,  your  place  I’ll  quit, 

And  seek  a  service  here,  sir. 

I’ll  prove  my  love  in  every  sense, 

Be  dutiful,  observant, 

So  drop  in  here  a  few  nights  hence, 

And  hire  your  humble  servant. 

CHORUS. 

She’ll  prove  her  love  in  every  sense. 

Be  dutiful,  observant, 

So  drop  in  here  a  few  nights  hence, 

And  hire  your  humble  servant. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


THE 


MOCK  DOCTOR 

BY 

FIELDING. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 

Gregory,  the  Mock  Doctor. 

Sir  Jasper,  father  to  Charlotte. 
Leander,  attached  to  Charlotte. 

James'5  j  Servants  to  Sir  Jasper. 
Davy. 

Doctor  Hellebore. 


WOMEN. 

Charlotte,  attached  to  Leander. 
Dorcas,  wife  to  Gregory. 


Scene — the  Country. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — A  wood. 

Dorcas,  Gregory. 

Gre.  I  tell  you,  No,  I  won’t  comply;  and  it 
is  my  business  to  talk,  and  to  command. 

Dor.  And  I  tell  you,  You  shall  conform  to  my 
will ;  and  that  I  was  not  married  to  you,  to  suf¬ 
fer  your  ill-humours. 

Gre.  O  the  intolerable  fatigue  of  matrimony  ! 
Aristotle  never  said  a  better  thing  in  his  life, 
than  when  he  told  us,  ‘  That  a  wife  was  worse 
than  a  devil.’ 

Dor.  Hear  the  learned  gentleman  with  his 
Aristotle  ! 

Greg.  And  a  learned  man  I  am,  too :  find  me 
out  a  maker  of  faggots  that’s  able,  like  myself,  to 
reason  upon  things,  or  that  can  boast  such  an 
education  as  mine. 

Dor.  An  education  ! 


Gre.  Ay,  hussy,  a  regular  education:  first  at 
the  charity-school,  where  I  learnt  to  read  ;  then 
I  waited  on  a  gentleman  at  Oxford,  where  I 
learnt — very  near  as  much  as  my  master ;  from 
whence  I  attended  a  travelling  physician  six  years, 
under  the  facetious  denomination  of  a  Merry 
Andrew,  where  1  learnt  physic. 

Dor.  O  that  thou  had’st  followed  him  still ! 
Cursed  be  the  hour,  wherein  I  answered  the  par¬ 
son,  I  will. 

Gre.  And  cursed  be  the  parson  that  asked  thee 
the  question  ! 

Dor.  You  have  reason  to  complain  of  him  in¬ 
deed — who  ought  to  be  on  your  knees  every  mo¬ 
ment,  returning  thanks  to  Heaven,  for  that  great 
blessing  it  sent  you,  when  it  sent  you  myself. — I 
nope  you  have  not  the  assurance  to  think  you 
deserv’d  such  a  wife  as  me  ? 

Gre.  No,  really,  I  don’t  think  I  do; 
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Dohcas  sings. 

When  a  lady,  like  me,  condescends  to  agree, 

1  o  let  such  a  jackanapes  taste  her, 

With  what  zeal  and  care,  shou’d  he  worship  the 
fair, 

Who  gives  him  what’s  meat  for  his  master  ? 
Ills  actions  should  still 
Attend  on  her  will : — 

Hear,  sirrah,  and  take  it  for  warning ; 
To  her  he  should  he 
Each  night  on  his  knee, 

And  so  he  should  be  on  each  morning. 

Gre.  Meat  for  my  master  !  you  were  meat 
for  your  master,  if  I  an’t  mistaken.  Come,  come, 
Madam,  it  was  a  lucky  day  for  you,  when  you 
found  me  out. 

Dor.  Lucky,  indeed  !  a  fellow,  who  eats  every 
thing  I  have  ! 

Gte.  That  happens  to  be  a  mistake,  for  I  drink 
some  part  on’t. 

Dor.  That  has  not  even  left  me  a  bed  to  lie 
on  ! 

Gre.  You’ll  rise  the  earlier. 

Dor.  And  who,  from  morning  till  night,  is 
eternally  in  an  alehouse  ! 

Gre.  It’s  genteel;  the  squire  does  the  same. 

Dor  Pray,  sir,  what  are  you  willing  I  shall  do 
with  my  family  ? 

Gre.  Whatever  you  please. 

Dor.  My  four  little  children,  that  are  continu¬ 
ally  crying  for  bread  ? 

Gre.  Give  ’em  a  rod  !  best  cure  in  the  world 
for  crying  children. 

Dor.  And  do  you  imagine,  sot — 

Gre.  Hark  ye,  my  dear,  you  know  my  temper 
is  not  over  and  above  passive,  and  that  my  arm 
is  extremely  active. 

Dor.  I  laugh  at  your  threats,  poor,  beggarly, 
insolent  fellow  ! 

Gre.  Soft  object  of  my  wishing  eyes,  I  shall 
play  with  your  pretty  ears. 

Dor.  Touch  me  if  you  dare,  you  insolent,  im¬ 
pudent,  dirty,  lazy,  rascally - 

Gre.  Oh,  ho,  ho  !  you  will  have  it  then,  I  find. 

[ Beats  her. 

Dor.  O  murder,  murder  ! 

Enter  Squire  Robert. 

Hob.  What’s  the  matter  here?  Fy  upon  you, 
fy  upon  you,  neighbour,  to  beat  your  wife  in  this 
scandalous  manner ! 

Dor.  Well,  sir,  and  if  I  have  a  mind  to  be 
beat,  and  what  then  ? 

Rob.  O  dear,  madam,  I  give  my  consent  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul. 

Dor.  What’s  that  to  you,  saucebox?  Is  it  any 
business  of  yours? 

Rob.  No,  certainly,  madam  ! 

Dor.  Here’s  an  impertinent  fellow  for  you, 
won’t  suffer  a  husband  to  beat  his  own  wife ! 


AIR. —  Winchester  Wedding. 

Go  thrash  your  own  rib,  sir,  at  home, 

Nor  thus  interfere  with  our  strife; 

May  cuckoldom  still  be  his  doom, 

Who  strives  to  part  husband  and  wife  ! 

Suppose  I’ve  a  mind  he  should  drub, 

Whose  bones  are  they,  sir,  lie’s  to  lick? 

At  whose  expence  is  it,  you  scrub  ? 

You  are  not  to  find  him  a  stick. 

Rob.  Neighbour,  I  ask  your  pardon  heartily; 
here,  take  and  thrash  your  wife ;  beat  her  as  you 
ought  to  do. 

Gre.  No,  sir,  I  won’t  beat  her. 

Rob.  O  sir,  that’s  another  thing. 

Gre.  I’ll  beat  her  when  I  please,  and  will  not 
beat  her  when  I  do  not  please.  She  is  my  wife, 
and  not  yours. 

Rob.  Certainly. 

Dor.  Give  me  the  stick,  dear  husband. 

Rob.  Well,  if  ever  I  attempt  to  part  husband 
and  wife  again,  may  I  be  beaten  myself! 

[Exit  Rob. 

Gre.  Come,  my  dear,  let  us  be  friends. 

Dor.  What,  after  beating  me  so  ? 

Gre.  ’Twas  but  in  jest. 

Dor.  I  desire  you  will  crack  your  jests  on 
your  own  bones,  not  on  mine. 

Gre.  Pshaw  !  you  know  you  and  I  are  one, 
and  I  beat  one  half  of  myself  when  I  beat  you. 

Dor.  Yes,  but  for  the  future  I  desire  you  will 
beat  the  other  half  of  yourself. 

Gre.  Come,  my  pretty  dear,  I  ask  pardon; 
I’m  sorry  fort. 

Dor.  For  once  I  pardon  you — but  you  shall 
pay  for  it.  [Aside. 

Gre.  Psha  !  psha  !  child,  these  are  only  little 
affairs,  necessary  in  friendship  ;  four  or  five 
good  blows  with  a  cudgel  between  your  very 
fond  couples,  only  tend  to  heighten  the  affec¬ 
tions.  I’ll  now  to  the  wood,  and  I  promise  thee  to 
make  a  hundred  faggots  before  I  come  home 
again.  [Exit. 

Dor.  If  I  am  not  revenged  on  those  blows  of 
yours  ! — Oh,  that  I  could  but  think  of  some  me¬ 
thod  to  be  revenged  on  him  !  Hang  the  rogue, 
lie’s  quite  insensible  of  cuckoldom  ! 

AIR. — Oh  London  is  a  fine  town. 

In  ancient  days,  I’ve  heard,  with  horns 
I  he  wife  her  spouse  could  fright, 

Which  now  the  hero  bravely  scorns, 

So  common  is  the  sight. 

To  city,  country,  camp,  or  court, 

Or  wheresoe’er  he  go, 

No  horned  brother  dares  make  sport ; 

They’re  cuckolds  all  a-row. 

t)h  that  I  could  find  out  some  invention  to  get 
him  well  drubbed ! 
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Enter  Harry  and  James. 

Har.  Were  ever  two  fools  sent  on  such  a  mes¬ 
sage  as  we  are,  in  quest  of  a  dumb  doctor  ! 

James.  Blame  your  own  cursed  memory,  that 
made  you  forget  his  name.  For  mv  part,  I’ll 
travel  through  the  world  rather  than  return 
without  him  ;  that  were  as  much  as  a  limb  or 
two  were  worth. 

Har.  Was  ever  such  a  cursed  misfortune,  to 
lose  the  letter  !  I  should  not  even  know  his 
name  if  I  were  to  hear  it. 

Dor.  Can  I  find  no  invention  to  be  revenged  ! 
— Heyday  !  who  are  these  ? 

James.  Ilark  ye,  mistress,  do  you  know  where 

- where  where  doctor — What-d’ye-call-him 

lives  ? 

Dor.  Doctor  who? 

James.  Doctor - doctor - what’s  his 

name  ? 

Dor.  Hey!  what,  has  the  fellow  a  mind  to  banter 
me  ? 

Har.  Is  there  no  physician  hereabouts  famous 
for  curing  dumbness? 

Dor.  I  fancy  you  have  no  need  of  such  a  phy¬ 
sician,  Mr  Impertinence. 

Har.  Don’t  mistake  us,  good  woman,  we  don’t 
mean  to  banter  you  :  we  are  sent  by  our  mas¬ 
ter,  whose  daughter  has  lost  her  speech,  for  a 
certain  physician  who  lives  hereabouts;  we  have 
lost  our  direction,  and  ’tis  as  much  as  our  lives 
are  worth  to  return  without  him. 

Dor.  There  is  one  Dr  Lazy  lives  just  by,  but 
he  has  left  off  practising.  You  would  not  get 
him  a  mile  to  save  the  lives  of  a  thousand 
patients. 

James.  Direct  us  but  to  him  ;  we’ll  bring  him 
with  us  one  way  or  other,  I  warrant  you. 

Har.  Ay,  ay,  we’ll  have  him  with  us,  though 
we  carry  him  on  our  backs. 

Dor.  Had  Heaven  has  inspired  me  with  one 
of  the  most  admirable  inventions  to  be  revenged 
on  my  hangdog  ! — [Aside.]— I  assure  you,  if  you 
can  get  him  with  you,  he’ll  do  your  young  lady’s 
business  for  her  ;  he’s  reckoned  one  of  the 
best  physicians  in  the  world,  especially  for  dumb¬ 
ness. 

Har.  Pray  tell  us  where  he  lives? 

Dor.  You’ll  never  be  able  to  get  him  out  of 
his  own  house;  but  if  you  watch  hereabouts, 
you’ll  certainly  meet  with  him,  for  he  very  often 
amuses  himself  here  with  cutting  wood. 

Har.  A  physician  cut  wood  ! 

James.  I  suppose  he  amuses  himself  in  search¬ 
ing  after  herbs,  you  mean  ? 

Dor.  No;  lie’s  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  in  the  world  :  he  goes  drest  like  a  common 
clown;  for  there  is  nothing  he  so  much  dreads 
as  to  be  known  for  a  physician. 

James.  All  your  great  men  have  some  strange 
oddities  about  them. 

Dor.  Why,  he  will  suffer  himself  to  be  beat 


before  he  will  own  himself  to  be  a  physician 
—and  Fll  give  you  my  word,  you’ll  never  make 
him  own  himself  one,  unless  you  both  take  a 
good  cudgel  and  thrash  him  into  it;  ’tis  what 
we  are  all  forced  to  do  when  we  have  any  need 
of  him. 

James.  What  a  ridiculous  whim  is  here  ! 

Dor.  Very  true ;  and  in  so  great  a  man, 

James.  And  is  he  so  very  skilful  a  man  ? 

Dor.  Skilful — why  he  does  miracles.  About 
half  a  year  ago,  a  woman  was  given  over  by  all 
her  physicians,  nay,  she  had  been  dead  some 
time ;  when  this  great  man  came  to  her,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  her,  he  poured  out  a  little  drop  of 
something  down  her  throat— - he  had  no  soon¬ 

er  done  it,  than  she  got  out  of  her  bed,  and  walk¬ 
ed  about  the  room  as  if  there  had  been  nothing 
the  matter  with  her. 

Both.  O,  prodigious  ! 

Dor.  bis  not  above  three  weeks  ago,  that  a 
child  of  twelve  years  old  fell  from  the  top  of  a 
house  to  t he  bottom,  and  broke  its  skull,  its 
arms,  and  legs. — Our  physician  was  no  sooner 
drubbed  into  making  him  a  visit,  than,  having 
rubbed  the  child  all  over  with  a  certain  oint¬ 
ment,  it  got  upon  its  legs,  and  run  away  to 
play. 

Both.  Oh  most  w’ondcrful  ! 

Har.  Iley  !  Gad,  James,  we’ll  drub  him  out 
of  a  pot  of  this  ointment. 

James.  But  can  he  cure  dumbness  ? 

Dor.  Dumbness  !  Why  the  curate  of  our  pa¬ 
rish’s  wife  was  born  dumb;  and  the  doctor,  with 
a  sort  of  wash,  w-ashed  her  tongue,  that  he  set  it  a- 
goiug  so,  that  in  less  than  a  month’s  time  she  out¬ 
talked  her  husband. 

Har.  This  must  be  the  very  man  we  were  sent 
after. 

Dor.  Yonder  is  the  very  man  I  speak  of. 

James.  What!  that  he  yonder  ? 

Dor.  The  very  same. - He  has  spied  us, 

and  taken  up  his  bill. 

James.  Come,  Harry,  don’t  let  us  lose  one 
moment. — Mistress,  your  servant;  we  give  you 
ten  thousand  thanks  for  this  favour. 

Dor.  Be  sure  you  make  good  use  of  your 
sticks. 

James.  He  shan’t  want  that.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Another  part  of  the  wood. 

Gregory  discovered  sitting  on  the  ground,  with 
faggots  about  him. 

Gre.  Pox  on’t !  ’tis  most  confounded  hot 
weather  !  Hey,  who  have  we  here  ? 

Enter  James  and  Harry. 

James.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  ser 
vant - - 

Gre.  Sir,  vour  servant. 

James.  We  are  mighty  happy  in  finding  yoli 
here - 
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Gre.  Av,  like  enough — 

James.  Wis  in  your  power,  sir,  to  do  us  a  very 
great  favour — We  come,  sir,  to  implore  your  as¬ 
sistance  in  a  certain  affair. 

Gre.  If  it  be  in  my  power  to  give  yo ■■  any  as¬ 
sistance,  masters,  I  am  very  ready  to  do  it. 

James.  Sir,  you  are  extremely  obliging — But, 
dear  sir,  let  me  beg  you  be  covered ;  the  sun  will 
hurt  your  complexion. 

Har.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  sir,  be  covered. 

Gre.  These  should  be  footmen  by  their  dress, 
but  courtiers  by  their  ceremony.  [Aside. 

James.  You  must  not  think  it  strange,  sir,  that 
we  come  thus  to  seek  after  you ;  men  of  your 
capacity  will  be  sought  after  by  the  whole 
world. 

Gre.  Truly,  gentlemen,  though  I  say  it,  that 
should  not  say  it,  I  have  a  pretty  good  hand  at 
a  faggot. 

James.  O,  dear  sir  ! 

Gre.  You  may  perhaps  buy  faggots  cheaper 
otherwise  ;  but  if  you  find  such  in  all  this  coun¬ 
try,  you  shall  have  mine  for  nothing.  To  make 
but  one  word  then  with  you,  you  shall  have 
mine  for  ten  shillings  a  hundred. 

James.  Don’t  talk  in  that  manner,  I  desire  you. 

Gre.  I  could  not  sell  them  a  penny  cheaper,  if 
;twas  to  my  father. 

James.  Dear  sir,  wc  know  you  very  well - 

don’t  jest  with  us  in  this  manner. 

Gre.  Faith,  master,  I  am  so  much  in  earnest, 
that  I  can’t  bate  one  farthing. 

James.  O  pray,  sir,  leave  this  idle  discourse. — 
Can  a  person  like  you  amuse  yourself  in  this 
manner?  Can  a  learned  and  famous  physician 
like  you,  try  to  disguise  himself  to  the  world,  and 
bury  such  fine  talents  in  the  woods? 

Gre.  The  fellow’s  a  fool ! 

James.  Let  me  intreat  you,  sir,  not  to  dissemble 
with  us. 

Har.  It  is  in  vain,  sir  !  we  know  what  you 
are. 

Gre.  Know  what  you  are  !  what  do  you  know 
of  me  ? 

James.  Why,  we  know  you,  sir,  to  be  a  very 
great  physician. 

Gre.  Physician  in  your  teeth  :  I  a  physician  ! 

James.  The  fit  is  on  him - Sir,  let  me  be¬ 

seech  you  to  conceal  yourself  no  longer,  and 
oblige  us  to — you  know  what. 

Gre.  Devil  take  me  if  I  know  what,  sir  1  But 
I  know  this,  that  I’m  no  physician. 

James.  We  must  proceed  to  the  usual  remedy, 
I  find — And  so  you  are  no  physician  ? 

Gre.  Mo. 


James.  You  are  no  physician? 

Gre.  No,  I  tell  you. 

James.  Well,  if  we  must,  we  must.  [Beat  him. 

Gre.  Oh,  oh !  gentlemen,  gentlemen !  what 
are  you  doing?  I  am — I  am — whatever  you  please 
to  have  me. 

James.  Why  will  you  oblige  us,  sir,  to  this  vio¬ 
lence  ? 

Har.  Why  will  you  force  us  to  this  trouble¬ 
some  remedy? 

James.  I  assure  you,  sir,  it  gives  me  a  greatr 
deal  of  pain. 

Gre.  I  assure  you,  sir,  and  so  it  does  me. 
But,  pray,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  reason  that 
you  have  a  mind  to  make  a  physician  of  me  ? 

James.  What !  do  you  deny  your  being  a  phy¬ 
sician  again  ? 

Gre.  And  the  devil  take  me  if  I  am  ! 

Har.  You  are  no  physician? 

Gre.  May  I  be  poxed  if  I  am  ! - [They  beat 

him.] - Oh,  oh  ! - Dear  gentlemen  !  oh  !  for 

Heaven’s  sake  !  I  am  a  physician,  and  an  apothe¬ 
cary  too,  if  you’ll  have  me ;  I  had  rather  be  any 
thing  than  be  knocked  o’  the  head. 

James.  Dear  sir,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  come 
to  your  senses;  I  ask  pardon  ten  thousand  times 
for  what  you  have  forced  us  to. 

Gre.  Perhaps  I  am  deceived  myself,  and  I  am 
a  physician,  without  knowing  it.  But,  dear  gen¬ 
tleman,  are  you  certain  I’m  a  physician  ? 

James.  Yes,  the  greatest  physician  in  the  world. 

Gre.  Indeed  ! 

Har.  A  physician  that  has  cured  all  sorts  of 
distempers. 

Gre.  The  devil  I  have  ! 

James.  That  has  made  a  woman  walk  about 
the  room  after  she  was  dead  six  hours. 

Har.  That  set  a  child  upon  its  legs,  imme¬ 
diately  after  it  had  broke  them. 

James.  That  made  the  curate’s  wife,  who  was 
dumb,  talk  faster  than  her  husband. 

Har.  Look  ye,  sir,  you  shall  have  content;  my 
master  will  give  you  whatever  you  will  demand. 

Gre.  Shall  I  have  whatever  I  will  demand  ? 

James.  You  may  depend  upon  it. 

Gre.  I  am  a  physician  without  doubt^-I  had 
forgot  it;  but  I  begin  to  recollect  myself. — Well, 
and  what  is  the  distemper  I  am  to  cure  ? 

James.  My  young  mistress,  sir,  has  lost  her 
tongue. 

Gre.  The  devil  take  me  if  I  have  found  it ! — 
But,  come,  gentlemen,  it  I  must  go  with  you,  I 
must  have  a  physician’s  habit ;  for  a  physician 
can  no  more  prescribe  without  a  full  wig,  than 
without  a  fee.  ^[Exeunt. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — Sir  Jasper’s  house. 

Enter  Sir  Jasper  and  James. 

Sir  Jas.  Where  is  he  ?  Where  is  he  ? 

James.  Only  recruiting  himseif  after  his  jour¬ 
ney.  You  need  not  be  impatient,  sir  ;  for  were 
my  young  lady  dead,  he’d  bring  her  to  life  again. 
He  makes  no  more  of  bringing  a  patient  to  life, 
than  other  physicians  do  of  killing  him. 

Sir  Jas.  ’Tis  strange  so  great  a  man  should  have 
those  unaccountable  odd  humours  you  mention¬ 
ed. 

James.  ’Tis  but  a  good  blow  or  two,  and  he 
comes  immediately  to  himself - Here  he  is. 

Enter  Gregory. 

James.  Sir,  this  is  the  doctor. 

Sir  Jas.  Dear  sir,  you’re  the  welcomest  man  in 
the  world. 

Gre.  Hippocrates  says  we  should  both  be  co¬ 
vered. 

Sir  Jas.  Ha  !  does  Hippocrates  say  so  ?  In 
what  chapter,  pray  ? 

Gre.  In  his  chapter  of  Hats. 

Sir  Jas.  Since  Hippocrates  says  so,  I  shall  obey 
him. 

Gre.  Doctor,  after  having  exceedingly  travel¬ 
led  in  the  highway  of  letters - 

Sir  Jas.  Doctor  !  Pray,  whom  do  you  speak 
to? 

Gre.  To  you,  doctor. 

Sir  Jas.  Ha,  ha  ! - 1  am  a  knight,  thank  the 

king’s  grace  for  it,  but  no  doctor. 

Gre.  What,  you’re  no  doctor,? 

Sir  Jas.  No,  upon  my  word  ! 

Gre.  You’re  no  doctor? 

Sir  Jas.  Doctor  !  no. 

Gre.  There — ’tis  done.  [ Beats  him. 

Sir  Jas.  Done,  in  the  devil’s  name  !  What’s 
done  ? 

Gre.  Why,  now  you  are  made  a  doctor  of 

physic - 1  am  sure  ’tis  all  the  degrees  I  ever 

took. 

Sir  Jas.  What  devil  of  a  fellow  have  you 
brought  here  ? 

James.  I  told  you,  sir,  the  doctor  had  strange 
whims  with  him. 

Sir  Jas.  Whims,  quotha  ! — Egad,  I  shall  bind 
his  physicianship  over  to  his  good  behaviour,  if 
he  has  any  more  of  these  whims. 

Gre.  Sir,  I  ask  pardon  for  the  liberty  I  have 
taken. 

Sir  Jas.  Oh  !  ’tis  very  well,  ’tis  very  well  for 
once. 

Gre.  I  am  sorry  for  those  blows — 

Sir  Jas.  Nothing  at  all,  nothing  at  all,  sir. 

Gre.  Which  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  honour 
of  laying  on  so  thick  upon  you. 

Sir  Jas.  Let’s  talk  no  more  of  them,  sir - 


My  daughter,  doctor,  is  fallen  into  a  very  strange 
distemper. 

Gre.  Sir,  I  am  overjoyed  to  hear  it;  and  I 
wish,  with  all  my  heart,  you  and  your  whole  fa¬ 
mily  had  the  same  occasion  for  me  as  your 
daughter,  to  shew  the  great  desire  I  have  to  serve 
you. 

Sir  Jas.  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you. 

Gre.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  speak  from  the  very 
bottom  of  my  soul. 

Sir  Jas.  I  do  believe  you,  sir,  from  the  very 
bottom  of  mine. 

Gre.  What  is  your  daughter’s  name  ? 

Sir  Jas.  My  daughter’s  name  is  Charlotte. 

Gre.  Are  you  sure  she  was  christened  Char¬ 
lotte  ? 

Sir  Jas.  No,  sir;  she  was  christened  Char- 
lotta. 

Gre.  Hum  !  I  had  rather  she  should  have 
been  christened  Charlotte.  Charlotte  is  a  very 
good  name  for  a  patient;  and,  let  me  tell  you, 
the  name  is  often  of  as  much  service  to  the  pa¬ 
tient,  as  the  physician  is. 

Sir  Jas.  Sir,  my  daughter  is  here. 

Enter  Charlotte  and  Maid. 

Gre.  Is  that  my  patient?  Upon  my  word  she 
carries  no  distemper  in  her  countenance — and  I 
fancy  a  healthy  young  fellow  would  sit  very  well 
upon  her. 

Sir  Jas.  You  make  her  smile,  doctor. 

Gre.  So  much  the  better;  ’tis  a  very  good  sign 
when  we  can  bring  a  patient  to  smile  ;  it  is  a 
sign  that  the  distemper  begins  to  clarify,  as  we 
say. — Well,  child,  what’s  the  matter  with  you? 
What’s  your  distemper  ? 

Char.  Ilan,  hi,  hon,  han. 

Gre.  What  do  you  say? 

Char.  Han,  hi,  han,  hon. 

Gre.  What,  what,  what  ? - 

Char.  Han,  hi,  hon - 

Gre.  Han  !  hon  !  honin  !  ha  ? - 1  don’t  un¬ 

derstand  a  word  she  says.  Han  !  hi !  hon  !  What 
the  devil  of  a  language  is  this  ? 

Sir  Jas.  Why,  that’s  her  distemper,  sir.  She’s 
become  dumb,  and  no  one  can  assign  the  cause — 
and  this  distemper,  sir,  has  kept  back  her  mar¬ 
riage. 

Gre.  Kept  back  her  marriage  !  Why  so  ? 

Sir  Jas.  Because  her  lover  refuses  to  have  her, 
till  she’s  cured. 

Gre.  O  hid  !  Was  ever  such  a  fool,  that  would 

not  have  his  wife  dumb? - Would  to  Heaven 

my  wife  was  dumb,  I’d  be  far  from  desiring  to 
cure  her  !■ — Does  this  distemper,  this  Ilan,  hi,  hon, 
oppress  her  very  much  ? 

Sir  Jas.  Yes,  sir. 

Gre.  So  much  the  better.  lias  she  any  great 
pains  ? 
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Sir  Jus,.  Very  great. 

Gre.  That’s  just  as  T  would  liave  it.  Give  me 
your  hand,  child.  Hum — ha — a  very  dumb  pulse 
indeed. 

Sir  Jas.  You  have  guessed  her  distemper. 

Gre.  Ay,  sir,  vve  great  physicians  know  a  dis¬ 
temper  immediately  :  I  know  some  of  the  col¬ 
lege  would  call  this  the  borce,  or  the  coupee,  or 
the  siukec,  or  twenty  other  distempers;  but  I 
give  you  my  word,  sir,  your  daughter  is  nothing 

more  than  dumb - So  I’d  have  you  be  very 

easy,  for  there  is  nothing  else  the  matter  with 

her - If  she  were  not  dumb,  she  would  be  as 

well  as  I  am. 

Sir  Jas.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  doctor, 
from  whence  her  dumbness  proceeds  ? 

Gre.  Nothing  so  easily  accounted  for. - - 

Her  dumbness  proceeds  from  her  having  lost  her 
speech. 

Sir  Jas.  But  whence,  if  you  please,  proceeds 
her  having  lost  her  speech  ? 

Gre.  All  our  best  authors  will  tell  you,  it  is 
the  impediment  of  the  action  of  the  tongue. 

Sir  Jas.  But  if  you  please,  dear  sir,  your  sen¬ 
timents  upon  that  impediment? 

Gre.  Aristotle  has,  upon  that  subject,  said  very 
fine  things;  very  fine  things. 

Sir  Jas.  I  believe  it,  doctor. 

Gre.  Ah  !  he  was  a  great  man;  he  was  indeed 
a  very  great  man - A  man,  who,  upon  that  sub¬ 
ject,  was  a  man  that - But,  to  return  to  our 

reasoning  :  I  hold,  that  this  impediment  of  the 
action  of  the  tongue  is  caused  by  certain  hu¬ 
mours,  which  our  great  physicians  call — Humours 
— Humours Ah!  you  understand  Latin 

Sir  Jas.  Not  in  the  least. 

Gre.  What,  not  understand  Latin? 

Sir  Jus.  No,  indeed,  doctor. 

Gre.  Cubricius  arci  thurum  cathalimus,  sin- 
gulariter  nom.  Ilasc  musa ;  hie,  hrec,  hoc,  geni- 
tivo  hujus,  hunc,  hanc  musie.  Bonus,  bona,  bo- 
num.  Estne  oratio  Latinus?  Etiam.  Quia  sub- 
stantivo  et  adjectivum  concordat  in  generi  nume- 
rum  et  casus,  sic  dicunt,  aiunt,  predicant,  clami- 
tant,  et  similibus. 

Sir  Jus.  Ah  !  why  did  I  neglect  my  studies? 

Har.  What  a  prodigious  man  is  this  ! 

Gre.  Besides,  sir,  certain  spirits  passing  from 
the  lett  side,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  liver,  to  the 
right,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  heart,  we  find  the 
lungs,  which  we  call  in  Latin,  whiskerus,  having 
communication  with  the  brain,  which  vve  name 
in  Greek,  jacbootos,  by  means  of  a  hollow  vein, 
which  we  call  in  Hebrew,  periwiggus,  meet  in 
the  road  with  the  said  spirits,  which  fill  the  ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  omotaplasinus ;  and  because  the 
said  humours  have — you  comprehend  me  well, 
sir  ?  and  because  the  said  humours  have  a  certain 
malignity - listen  seriously,  I  beg  you. 

Sir  Jas.  I  do. 

Gre.  Have  a  certain  malignity  that  is  caused — 
be  attentive,  if  you  please. 


Sir  Jas.  I  am. 

Gre.  That  is  caused,  T  say,  by  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours  engendered  in  the  concavity  of  the 
diaphragm;  thence  it  arrives,  that  these  vapours. 
Propria  qua;  maribus  tribuuotur,  mascula,  dicas, 
ut  sunt  divorum,  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  viro- 
rum. — This,  sir,  is  the  cause  of  your  daughter’s 
being  dumb. 

James.  O  that  I  had  but  his  tongue  ! 

Sir  Jas.  It  is  impossible  to  reason  better,  no 
doubt.  But,  dear  sir,  there  is  one  thing — I  al¬ 
ways  thought,  till  now,  that  the  heart  was  on  the 
left  side,  and  the  liver  on  the  right. 

Gre.  Ay,  sir,  so  they  were  formerly;  but  we 
have  changed  all  that.  The  college  at  present, 
sir,  proceeds  upon  an  entire  new  method. 

Sir  Jas.  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir. 

Gre.  Oh,  sir  !  there’s  no  harm - you’re  not 

obliged  to  know  so  much  as  we  do. 

Sir  Jas.  Very  true ;  but,  doctor,  what  would 
you  have  done  with  my  daughter? 

Gre..  What  would  I  have  dine  with  her?  why, 
my  advice  is,  that  you  immediately  put  her  into 
a  bed  warmed  with  a  brass  warming-pan  :  cause 
her  drink  one  quart  of  spring-water,  mixed  with 
one  pint  of  brandy,  six  Seville  oranges,  and  three 
ounces  of  the  best  double-refined  sugar. 

Sir  Jas.  Why,  this  is  punch,  doctor  ? 

Gre.  Punch,  sir  !  ay,  sir;  and  what’s  better 
than  punch  to  make  people  talk?  Never  tell  me 
of  your  julaps,  your  gruels,  your — your — this,  and 
that,  and  Pother,  which  are  only  arts  to  keep  a 
patient  in  hand  a  long  time — I  love  to  do  a  busi¬ 
ness  all  at  once. 

Sir  Jas.  Doctor,  I  ask  pardon ;  you  shall  be 
obeyed. 

[Gires  money . 

Gre.  I’ll  return  in  the  evening,  and  see  what 
effect  it  has  had  on  her.  But  hold  ;  there's  ano¬ 
ther  young  lady,  here,  that  I  must  apply  some 
little  remedies  to. 

Maid.  Who,  me?  I  was  never  better  in  my 
life,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Gre.  So  much  the  worse,  madam  ;  so  much 
the  worse  :  ’tis  very  dangerous  to  be  very  well; 
for  when  one  is  very  well,  one  has  nothing  else 
to  do  but  to  take  physic  and  bleed  away. 

Sir  Jas.  Oh,  strange  !  What,  bleed  when  one 
has  no  distemper? 

Gre.  It  tnay  be  strange,  perhaps,  but  ’tis  very 
wholesome.  Besides,  madam,  it  is  not  your  case, 
at  present,  to  be  very  well :  at  least,  you  cannot 
possibly  he  well  above  three  days  longer;  and  it 
is  always  best  to  cure  a  distemper  before  you 
have  it — or,  as  we  say  in  Greek,  distemprum  bes- 
tum  cst  curare  ante  habestum.  What  l  shall 
prescribe  you,  at  present,  is,  to  take  every  six- 
hours  one  of  these  bolusses: 

]\ laid.  I  la,  ha,  ha  !  Why,  doctor,  these  look 
exactly  like  lumps  of  loaf-sugar. 

Gre.  Take  one  of  these  bolusses,  I  say,  every 
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six  hours,  washing  it  down  with  six  spoonfuls  of 
the  best  Holland’s  geneva. 

Sir  Jas.  Sure  you  are  in  jest,  doctor !  This 
wench  does  not  shew  any  symptom  of  a  distem¬ 
per. 

Gre.  Sir  Jasper,  let  me  tell  you,  it  were  not 
amiss  if  you  yourself  took  a  little  lenitive  physic; 

I  shall  prepare  something  for  you. 

Sir  Jas.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  No,  no,  doctor  !  I  have 
escaped  both  doctors  and  distempers  hitherto, 
and  1  am  resolved  the  distemper  shall  pay  me 
the  first  visit. 

Gre.  Say  you  so,  sir  ?  Why,  then,  if  I  can  get 
no  more  patients  here,  1  must  even  seek  them 
elsewhere;  and  so  humbly  beggo  te  domine  rio- 
rnitii  veniam  groundi  foras. 

[ Exit  Gregory. 
Sir  Jas.  Well,  this  is  a  physician  of  vast  capa¬ 
city,  but  of  exceeding  odd  humours. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. —  The  street. 

Leander  solas. 

Lean.  Ah,  Charlotte  !  thou  hast  no  reason  to 
apprehend  my  ignorance  of  what  thou  endurest, 
since  1  can  so  easily  guess  thy  torment  by  my 
own.  Oh,  how  much  more  justifiable  are  my 
fears,  when  you  have  not  only  the  command  of 
a  parent,  but  the  temptation  of  fortune  to  allure 
you  ! 

AIR. 

O  cursed  power  of  gold, 

For  which  all  honour’s  sold, 

And  honesty’s  no  more  ! 

For  thee,  we  often  find 
The  great,  in  leagues  combined, 

To  trick  and  rob  the  poor. 

Bv  thee,  the  fool  and  knave 
Transcend  the  wise  and  brave, 

So  absolute  thy  reign. 

Without  some  help  of  thine, 

The  greatest  beauties  shine. 

And  lovers  plead,  in  vain. 

Enter  Gregory. 

Gre.  Upon  my  word,  this  is  a  good  beginning  ! 
and  since- - - — - 

Lean.  I  have  waited  for  you,  doctor,  a  long 
time.  I’m  come  to  beg  your  assistance. 

Gre.  Ay ;  you  have  need  of  assistance,  in¬ 
deed  !  What  a  pulse  is  here  !  What  do  you  out 
o’  your  bed  ? 

[ Feels  his  pulse. 

Lean.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Doctor,  you’re  mistaken  ; 

I  am  not  sick,  I  assure  you. 

Gre.  How,  sir?  Not  sick!  Do  you  think  I 
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don’t  know  when  h  man  is  sick,  better  than  he 
does  himself? 

Lean.  Well,  if  I  have  any  distemper,  it  is  the 
love  of  that  young  lady,  your  patient,  from  whom 
you  just  now  came;  and  to  whom,  if.  you  can 
convey  me,  I  swear,  dear  doctor,  I  shall  be  ef¬ 
fectually  cured. 

Gre.  Do  you  take  me  for  a  pimp,  sir  ?  A  phy* 
sician  for  a  pimp? 

Lean.  Dear  sir,  make  no  noise. 

Gre.  Sir,  I  will  make  a  noise ;  you  are  an  im¬ 
pertinent  fellow. 

Lean.  Softly,  good  sir  ! 

Gre.  I  shall  show  you,  sir,  that  I'm  not  9uch  a 
sort  of  a  person  ;  and  that  you  are  an  insolent, 

saucy - [Leander  gives  a  purse.] — —I’m  not 

speaking  to  you,  sir  ;  but  there  are  certain  im¬ 
pertinent  fellows  in  the  world,  that  take  people 

for  what  they  are  not - which  always  puts  me, 

sir,  into  such  a  passion,  that - 

Lean.  I  ask  pardon,  sir,  for  the  liberty  I  have 
taken. 

Gre.  O,  dear  sir ;  no  offence,  in  the  least. — . 
Pray,  sir,  how  am  I  to  serve  you? 

J.ean.  This  distemper,  sir,  which  you  are  sent 
for  to  cure,  is  feigned.  The  physicians  have  rea¬ 
soned  upon  it,  according  to  custom,  and  have  de¬ 
rived  it  from  the  brain,  from  the  bowels,  from 
the  liver,  lungs,  lights,  and  every  part  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  :  but  the  true  cause  of  it  is  love;  and  is  an 
invention  of  Charlotte’s,  to  deliver  her  from  a 
match  she  dislikes. 

Gre.  Hum !  Suppose  you  were  to  disguise 
yourself  as  an  apothecary? 

Lean.  I’m  not  very  well  known  to  her  father; 
therefore,  believe  I  may  pass  upon  him  securely. 

Gre.  Go,  then,  disguise  yourself  immediately; 
I’ll  wait  for  you  here — Ha  !  Methinks  I  see  a 
patient.  [Exit  Leander. 

Enter  James  and  Davy, 

Gre.  Gad  !  Matters  go  on  so  swimmingly,  I’ll 
even  continue  a  physician  as  long  as  1  live. 

James.  [Speaking  to  Davy.] — Fear  not;  if  he 
relapse  into  his  humours,  I’ll  quickly  thrash  him 
into  the  physician  again.  Doctor,  I  have  brought 
you  a  patient. 

Davy.  My  poor  wife,  doctor,  has  kept  her  bed 
these  six  months. — [Gre.  holds  out  his  hand.] — 

If  your  worship  would  find  out  some  means  to 
cure  her - r- 

Gre.  What’s  the  matter  with  her? 

Davy.  Why,  she  has  had  several  physicians; 
one  says  ’tis  the  dropsy;  another,  ’tis  the  what- 
d’ye-call-it,  the  tumpany;  a  third  says,  ’tis  a  slow 

fever  ;  a  fourth  says,  the  rumatiz  ;  a  fifth - - 

Gre.  What  are  the  symptoms? 

Davy.  Symptoms,  sir ! 

Gre.  Av,  ay  ;  what  does  she  complain  of? 

Davy.  Why,  she  is  always  craving  and  craving 
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for  drink,  eats  nothing  at  all.  Then  her  legs  are 
swelled  up  as  big  as  a  good  handsome  post;  and 
as  cold  they  he  as  a  stone. 

Gre.  Come,  to  the  purpose  ;  speak  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  my  friend. 

[ Holding  out  his  hand. 

Davy.  The  purpose  is,  sir,  that  I  am  come  to 
ask  what  your  worship  pleases  to  have  done  with 
her. 

Gre.  Psha,  psha,  psha  !  I  don’t  understand  one 
word  what  you  mean. 

James.  His  wile  is  sick,  doctor;  and  he  has 
brought  you  a  guinea  for  your  advice.  Give  it 
the  doctor,  friend. 

[Davy  gives  the  guinea. 

Gre.  Ay.  now  I  understand  you  ;  here’s  a  gen¬ 
tleman  explains' the  case.  You  say  your  wife  is 
sick  of  the  dropsy  ? 

Davy.  Yes,  an’t  please  your  worship. 

Gre.  Well,  1  have  made  a  shift  to  comprehend 
your  meaning  at  last:  you  have  the  strangest  way 
of  describing  a  distemper.  You  say  your  wife  is 
always  calling  for  drink  :  let  her  have  as  much  as 
she  desires ;  she  can’t  drink  too  much  ;  and,  d’ye 
hear,  give  her  this  piece  of  cheese. 

Davy.  Cheese,  sir  ! 

Gre.  Ay,  cheese,  sir.  The  cheese,  of  which 
this  is  a  part,  has  cured  more  people  of  a  dropsy 
than  ever  had  it. 

Davy.  I  give  your  worship  a  thousand  thanks; 
I’ll  go  make  her  take  it  immediately. 

[Exit  Davy. 

Gre.  Go  ;  and  if  she  dies,  be  sure  to  bury  her 
after  the  best  manner  you  can. 

Enter  Dorcas. 

Dor.  I’m  like  to  pay  severely  for  my  frolic,  if 
I  have  lost  my  husband  by  it. 

Gre.  O  physic  and  matrimony  !  My  wife  ! 

Dor.  For,  though  the  rogue  used  me  a  little 
roughly,  he  was  as  good  a  workman  as  any  in  five 
miles  of  his  head. 

AIR. —  Thomas,  I  cannot. 

A  fig  for  the  dainty  civil  spouse, 

Who’s  bred  at  the  court  of  France; 

He  treats  his  wife  with  smiles  and  bows, 

And  minds  not  the  good  main-chance, 

Be  Gregory 
The  man  for  me, 

Thouah  given  to  many  a  maggot: 

For  he  would  work 
Like  any  Turk  ; 

None  like  him  e’er  handled  a  faggot,  a  faggot 

None  like  him  e’er  handled  a  faggot ! 

Gre.  What  evil  stars,  in  the  devil’s  name,  have 

sent  her  hither?  If  I  could  but  persuade  her  t 

take  a  pill  or  two  that  I’d  give  her,  I  should  be  a 
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ohysician  to  some  purpose — Come  hider,  shiid, 
eta  me  feela  your  pulse. 

Dor.  W  hat  have  you  to  do  with  my  pulse? 

Gre.  I  am  de  French  physicion,  my  dear,  and 
I  am  to  feela  de  pulse  of  de  pation. 

Dor.  Yes,  hut  I  am  no  pation,  sir ;  nor  want 
no  physician,  good  doctor  Ragou. 

Gre.  Begar,  you  must  be  puta  to-bed,  and 
taka  de  peel  ;  me  sal  give  you  de  little  peel  dat 
sal  cure  you,  as  you  have  more  distempre  den 
evere  were  hered  off. 

Dor.  W  hat’s  the  matter  with  the  fool  ?  If  you 
feel  my  pulse  any  more,  I  shall  feel  your  ears  for 
you. 

Gre.  Begar,  you  must  taka  de  peel. 

Dor.  Begar,  I  shall  not  taka  de  peel. 

Gre.  I’ll  take  this  opportunity  to  try  her. — 
[Aside.] — Maye  dear,  if  you  will  not  letta  me 
cura  you,  you  sala  cura  me ;  you  sail  be  my  phy¬ 
sicion,  and  I  will  give  you  de  fee. 

[Holds  out  a  purse. 

Dor.  Ay,  my  stomach  does  not  go  against 
those  pills;  and  what  must  I  do  for  your  fee  ? 

Gre.  O.  begar  !  me  vill  show  you ;  me  villa 
teacha  you  what  you  sal  doe ;  you  must  conte 
kissa  me  now,  you  must  come  kissa  me  now. 

Dor.  [fusses  him.] — As  I  live,  mv  very  hang 
dog !  I’ve  discovered  him  in  good  time,  or  he 
had  discovered  me — [Aside. j — Well,  doctor,  and 
are  you  cured  now  ? 

Gre.  I  shall  make  myself  a  cuckold  presently 
— [Asidel] — IJis  is  not  a  proper  place,  dis  is  too 
public ;  for  sud  any  one  pass  by  while  I  taka  dis 
phisic,  it  vill  preventa  de  opperation. 

Dor.  What  physic,  doctor  ? 

Gte.  In  your  ear,  dat.  [IFAtspers. 

Dor.  And  in  your  ear  dat,  sirrah. —  [Hitting 
him  a  box.] — Do  you  dare  affront  mv  virtue,  you 
villain  !  D’ye  think  the  world  should  bribe  me  to 
part  with  my  virtue,  my  dear  virtue  !  There,  take 
your  purse  again. 

Gre.  But  where's  the  gold? 

Dor.  The  gold  I’ll  keep,  as  an  eternal  monu¬ 
ment  of  my  virtue. 

Gre.  O  what  a  happy  dog  am  I,  to  find  my 
wife  so  virtuous  a  woman  when  1  least  expected 
it !  Oh,  my  injured  dear  !  Behold  your  Gregory, 
your  ov  n  husband  ! 

Dor.  I  la! 

Gre.  O  me  !  I’m  so  full  of  joy,  I  cannot  tell 
thee  more  than  that  I  am  as  much  the  happiest 
of  men,  as  thou  art  the  most  virtuous  of  wo¬ 
men  ! 

Dor.  And  art  thou  really  my  Gregory  ?  And 
hast  thou  any  more  of  these  purses  ? 

Gre.  No,  my  dear,  I  have  no  more  about  me; 
but ’t is  probable,  in  a  few  days,  I  mav  have  a 
h  mdred ;  for  the  strangest  accident  has  happen¬ 
ed  to  me  ! 

Dor.  Yes,  my  dear;  but  I  can  tell  you  whom 
you  arc  obliged  to  for  that  accident :  had  you 
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not  beaten  me  this  morning,  I  had  never  had  you 
beaten  into  a  physician. 

Gre.  Oh,  oh  !  then  ’tis  to  you  I  owe  all  that 
drubbing  ? 

Dor.  Yes,  my  dear;  though  I  little  dreamt  of 
the  consequence. 

Gre.  How  infinitely  I’m  obliged  to  thee  !  But 
hush  ! 

Enter  Hellebore. 

Hel.  Are  not  you  the  great  doctor  just  come 
to  this  town,  so  famous  for  curing  dumbness? 

Gre.  Sir,  I  am  he. 

Hel.  Then,  sir,  I  should  be  glad  of  your  ad¬ 
vice. 

Gre.  Let  me  feel  your  pulse. 

Hel.  Not  for  myself,  good  doctor;  I  am,  my¬ 
self,  sir,  a  brother  of  the  faculty,  what  the  world 
calls  a  mad  doctor.  I  have  at  present  under  my 
care  a  patient,  whom  I  can  by  no  means  prevail 
with  to  speak. 

Gre.  I  shall  make  him  speak,  sir. 

Hel.  It  will  add,  sir,  to  the  great  reputation 
you  have  already  acquired  ;  and  I  am  happy  in 
finding  you. 

Gre.  Sir,  I  am  as  happy  in  finding  you. — [Ta¬ 
king  him  aside.] — You  see  that  woman,  there? 
she  is  possessed  with  a  most  strange  sort  ot  mad¬ 
ness,  and  imagines  every  man  she  sees  to  be  her 
husband.  Now,  sir,  if  you  will  but  admit  her  in¬ 
to  your  house - 

Hel.  Most  willingly,  sir. 

Gre.  The  first  thing,  sir,  you  are  to  do,  is  to 
let  out  thirty  ounces  of  her  blood  :  then,  sir,  you 
are  to  shave  off  all  her  hair  ;  all  her  hair,  sir  :  af¬ 
ter  which,  you  are  to  make  a  very  severe  use  of 
your  rod,  twice  a-day  ;  and  take  a  particular  care 
that  she  have  not  the  least  allowance  beyond 
bread  and  water. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  shall  readily  agree  to  the  dictates 
of  so  great  a  man ;  nor  can  I  help  approving  of 
your  method,  which  is  exceeding  mild  and  whole¬ 
some. 

Gre.  [To  his  wife.] — My  dear,  that  gentleman 
will  conduct  you  to  my  lodgings.  Sir,  I  beg  you 
will  take  a  particular  care  ot  the  lady. 

Hel.  You  may  depend  on’t,  sir ;  nothing  in  my 
power  shall  be  wanting ;  you  have  only  to  in¬ 
quire  for  Dr  Hellebore. 

Dor.  ’Twont  be  long  before  I  see  you,  hus¬ 
band  ? 

Hel.  Husband  !  This  is  as  unaccountable  a 
madness  as  any  I  have  yet  met  with  ! 

[Exit  Hel.  with  Dor. 

Enter  Leander. 

Gre.  I  think  I  shall  be  revenged  on  you  now, 
my  dear.  So,  sir. 

Lean.  I  think  I  make  a  pretty  good  apotheca¬ 
ry,  now. 

"  Gre.  Yes,  faith;  you’re  almost  as  good  an 
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apothecary,  as  I’m  a  physician ;  and,  if  you 
please,  I’ll  convey  you  to  the  patient. 

Lean.  If  I  did  but  know  a  few  physical  hard 
words - 

Gre.  A  few  physical  hard  words  !  Why,  in  a 
few  hard  words  consists  the  science.  Would  yon 
know  as  much  as  the  whole  faculty  in  an  instant, 
sir?  Come  along,  come  along !  Hold;  the  doc¬ 
tor  must  always  go  before  the  apothecary. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Sir  Jasper’s  house. 

Enter  Sir  Jasper,  Charlotte,  and  Maid. 

Sir  Jas.  Has  she  made  no  attempt  to  speak, 

yet 

Maid.  Notin  the  least,  sir;  so  far  from  it, 
that,  as  she  used  to  make  a  sort  of  noise  before, 
she  is  now  quite  silent. 

Sir  Jas.  [Looking  on  his  zvatch.] — ’Tis  almost 
the  time  the  doctor  promised  to  return — Oh,  he 
is  here  !  Doctor,  your  servant. 

Enter  Gregory  and  Leander. 

Gre.  Well  sir,  how  does  my  patient? 

Sir  Jas.  Rather  worse,  sir,  since  your  prescrip¬ 
tion. 

Gre.  So  much  the  better ;  'tis  a  sign  that  it 
operates. 

Sir  Jus.  Who  is  that  gentleman,  pray,  with 
you? 

Gre.  An  apothecary,  sir.  Mr  Apothecary,  I 
desire  you  would  immediately  apply  that  song  I 
prescribed. 

Sir  Jas.  A  song,  doctor  !  Prescribe  a  song  ? 

Gre.  Prescribe  a  song,  sir  !  Yes,  sir ;  prescribe 
a  song,  sir.  Is  there  any  thing  so  strange  in 
that?  Did  you  never  hear  of  pills  to  purge  me¬ 
lancholy  ?  If  you  understand  these  things  better 
than  I,  why  did  you  send  for  me?  ’Sbud,  sir,  this 
song  would  make  a  stone  speak.  But,  if  you 
please,  sir,  you  and  I  will  confer  at  some  dis¬ 
tance,  during  the  application  ;  for  this  song  will 
do  you  as  much  harm  as  it  will  do  your  daughter 
good.  Be  sure,  Mr  Apothecary,  to  pour  it  down 
her  ears  very  closely. 

AIR. 

Lean.  Thus,  lovely  patient,  Charlotte  sees 
Her  dying  patient  kneel; 

Soon  cured  will  be  your  feigned  dis¬ 
ease  ; 

But  what  physician  e’er  can  ease 
The  torments  which  I  feel  ? 

Think,  charming  nymph,  while  I  com¬ 
plain, 

Ah,  think  what  I  end ute  !  > 

All  other  remedies  are  vain ; 

The  lovely  cause  of  all  my  pain 
Can  only  cause  my  cure. 
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Gre.  It  is,  sir,  a  great  and  subtle  question 
among  the  doctors,  Whether  women  are  more 
easy  to  be  cured  than  men  ?  I  beg  you  would  at¬ 
tend  to  this,  sir,  if  you  please - Some  say,  No; 

others  say,  Yes  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  say  both  Yes 
and  No;  forasmuch  as  the  incongruity  of  the 
opaque  humours  that  meet  in  the  natural  temper 
of  women,  are  the  cause  that  the  brutal  part  will 
always  prevail  over  the  sensible-- — -One  sees 
that  the  inequality  of  their  opinions  depends 
upon  the  black  movement  of  the  circle  of  the 
moon  ;  and  as  the  sun,  that  darts  his  rays  upon 
the  concavity  of  the  earth,  finds- - 

Chur.  No,  I  am  not  at  all  capable  of  changing 
my  opinion. 

Sir  Jus.  My  daughter  speaks  !  my  daughter 
speaks  !  Oh,  the  great  power  of  physic  !  Oh,  the 
admirable  physician  !  How  can  I  reward  thee 
for  such  a  service  ! 

Gre.  This  distemper  has  given  me  a  most  in¬ 
sufferable  deal  of  trouble  ! 

[ Traversing  the  stage  in  a  great  heat,  the 
apothecary  following.] 

Char.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  recovered  my  speech  ; 
but  I  have  recovered  it  to  tell  you,  that  I  never 
will  have  any  husband  but  Leander. 

[ Speaks  with  great  eagerness,  and  drives  Sir 
Jasper  round  the  stage. 

Sir  Jus.  But - 

Char.  Nothiug  is  capable  to  shake  the  resolu¬ 
tion  I  have  taken. 

Sir  Jas.  What ! 

Char.  Your  rhetoric  is  in  vain ;  all  your  dis¬ 
courses  signify  nothing. 

Sir  Jas.  I — 

Char.  I  am  determined  ;  and  all  the  fathers 
in  the  world  shall  never  oblige  me  to  marry  con¬ 
trary  to  my  inclinations. 

Sir  Jas.  I  have — 

Char.  I  never  will  submit  to  this  tyranny  ;  and 
if  I  must  not  have  the  man  I  like,  I’ll  die  a 
maid. 

Sir  Jas.  You  shall  have  Mr  Dapper - 

Char.  No — not  in  any  manner — not  in  the 
least — not  at  all !  You  throw  away  your  breath  ; 
yon  lose  your  time  :  you  may  confine  me,  beat 
me,  bruise  me,  destroy  me,  kill  me;  do  what  you 
will,  use  me  as  you  will ;  but  I  never  will  consent; 
nor  all  your  threats,  nor  all  your  blows,  nor  all 
your  ill-usage,  never  shall  force  me  to  consent. 
So  far  from  giving  him  my  heart,  I  never  will 
give  him  my  hand  :  for  he  is  my  aversion  ;  I 
hate  the  very  sight  of  him ;  I  had  rather  see  the 
devil !  I  had  rather  touch  a  toad  !  you  may  make 
me  miserable  another  way ;  but  with  him  you 
shan’t,  that  I’m  resolved  ! 

Gre.  There,  sir,  there !  I  think  we  have 
brought  her  tongue  to  a  pretty  tolerable  consist¬ 
ency. 

Sir  Jus.  Consistency,  quotha  !  why,  there  is 

Iio  stopping  her  tongue- - Dear  doctor,  I  desire 

'you  would  make  her  dumb  again. 


Gre.  That’s  impossible,  sir.  All  that  Yean  do 
to  serve  you  is,  I  can  make  you  deaf,  if  you 
please. 

.  Sir  Jas.  And  do  you  think - 

Chur.  All  your  reasoning  shall  never  conquer 
my  resolution. 

Sir  Jas.  You  shall  marry  Mr  Dapper  this  even- 
ing\ 

Char.  I’ll  be  buried  first. 

Gre.  Stay,  sir,  stay  !  let  me  regulate  this  af¬ 
fair;  it  is  a  distemper  that  possesses  her,  and  I 
know  what  remedy  to  apply  to  it.  a 

Sir  Jas.  Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  you  can  curq 
the  distempers  of  the  mind? 

Gre.  Sir,  I  can  cure  any  thing.  Hark  ye,  Mr 
Apothecary  !  you  see  that  the  love  she  has  for  Le¬ 
ander  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  will  of  her  fa¬ 
ther,  and  that  there  is  no  time  to  lose,  and  that 
an  immediate  remedy  is  necessary.  For  my  part, 
I  know  of  but  one,  which  is  a  dose  of  purgative 
running-away,  mixt  with  two  drams  of  pills  rna- 
trimoniac,  and  three  large  handfuls  of  the  arbor 
vitas :  perhaps  she  will  make  some  difficulty  to 
take  them  ;  but  as  you  are  an  able  apothecary, 
1  shall  trust  to  you  for  the  success.  Go,  make 
her  walk  in  the  garden  ;  be  sure  lose  no  time : 
to  the  remedy  quick ;  to  the  remedy  specific  ! 

[Exeunt  Leander  and  Charlotte. 

Sir  Jas.  What  drugs,  sir,  were  those  I  heard 
you  mention,  for  I  don’t  remember  I  ever  heard 
them  spoke  of  before  ? 

Gre.  They  are  some,  sir,  lately  discovered  by 
the  Royal  Society. 

Sir  Jus.  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  equal  to 
her  insolence  ? 

Gre.  Daughters  are  indeed  sometimes  a  little 
too  headstrong. 

Sir  Jas.  You  cannot  imagine,  sir,  how  foolishly 
tond  she  is  of  that  Leander. 

Gre.  The  heat  of  blood,  sir,  causes  that  in 
young  minds. 

Sir  Jas.  For  my  part,  the  moment  I  discover¬ 
ed  the  violence  of  her  passion,  I  have  always 
kept  her  locked  up. 

Gre.  You  have  done  very  wisely. 

Sir  Jas.  And  I  have  prevented  them  from  hav¬ 
ing  the  least  communication  together  :  for  who 
knows  what  might  have  been  the  consequence  ? 
Who  knows  but  she  might  have  taken  it  into  her 
head  to  have  run  away  with  him? 

Gre.  Very  true. 

Sir  Jus.  Ay,  sir,  let  me  alone  for  governing 
girls ;  I  think  I  have  some  reason  to  be  vain  on 
that  head;  I  think  1  have  shewn  the  world  that 
I  understand  a  little  of  women — I  think  1  have  : 
and,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  there  is  not  a  little  art 
required.  If  this  girl  had  had  some  fathers,  they 
had  not  kept  her  out  of  the  hands  of  so  vigilant  a 
lover,  as  1  have  done. 

Gre.  No,  certainly,  sir. 
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Enter  Dorcas. 

Dor.  Where  is  this  villain,  this  rogue,  this  pre¬ 
tended  physician  ? 

Sir  Jas.  Heyday  !  What,  what,  what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  now? 

Dor.  Oh,  sirrah,  sirrah !  Would  you  have  de¬ 
stroyed  your  wife,  you  villain  ?  Would  you  have 
been  guilty  of  murder,  dog  ? 

Gre.  Hoity  toity  !  What  madwoman  is  this  ? 

Sir  Jas.  Poor  wretch  !  For  pity’s  sake,  cure 
her,  doctor. 

Gre.  Sir,  I  shall  not  cure  her,  unless  some¬ 
body  gives  me  a  fee - If  you  will  give  me  a 

fee,  sir  Jasper,  you  shall  see  me  cure  her  this 
instant. 

Dor.  I’ll  fee  you,  you  villain - cure  me  ! 

AIR. 

If  you  hope,  by  your  skill 
To  give  Dorcas  a  pill. 

You  are  not  a  deep  politician : 

Could  wives  but  be  brought 
To  swallow  the  draught, 

Each  husband  would  be  a  physician. 

Enter  James. 

James.  O  sir,  undone,  undone  !  Your  daughter 
is  run  away  with  her  lover  Leander,  who  was  j 
here  disguised  like  an  apothecary — and  this  is 
the  rogue  of  a  physician  who  has  contrived  all 
the  affair. 

Sir  Jas.  How  !  am  I  abused  in  this  manner  ? 
Here  !  who  is  there  ?  Bid  my  clerk  bring  pen, 
ink,  and  paper;  I’ll  send  this  fellow  to  jail  im¬ 
mediately. 

James.  Indeed,  my  good  doctor,  you  stand  a 
very  fair  chance  to  be  hanged  for  stealing  an 
heiress. 

Gre.  Yes,  indeed,  I  believe  I  shall  take  my 
degrees  now. 

Dor.  And  are  they  going  to  hang  you,  my 
dear  husband  ? 

Gre.  You  see,  my  dear  wife. 

Dor.  Had  you  finished  the  faggots,  it  had  been 
some  consolation. 

Enter  Leander  and  Charlotte. 

Lean.  Behold,  sir,  that  Leander,  whom  you 
had  forbid  your  house,  restores  your  daughter 
to  your  power,  even  when  he  had  her  in  his.  I 


will  receive  her,  sir,  only  at  your  hands - 1 

have  received  letters,  by  which  I  have  learnt  the 
death  of  an  uncle,  whose  estate  far  exceeds  that 
of  your  intended  son-in-law. 

Sir  Jas.  Sir,  your  virtue  is  beyond  all  estates; 
and  I  give  you  my  daughter  with  all  the  pleasure 
in  the  world. 

Lean.  Now  my  fortune  makes  me  happy  in¬ 
deed,  my  dearest  Charlotte  ! - And,  doctor,  I’ll 

make  thy  fortune,  too. 

Gre.  If  you  would  be  so  kind  to  make  me 
a  physician  in  earnest,  I  should  desire  no  other 
fortune. 

Lean.  Faith,  doctor,  I  wish  I  could  do  that,  in 
return  for  your  having  made  me  an  apothecary; 
but  I’ll  do  as  well  for  thee,  I  warrant. 

Dor.  So,  so  !  our  physician,  I  find,  has  brought 
about  fine  matters.  And  is  it  not  owing  to  me, 
sirrah,  that  you  have  been  a  physician  at  ail  ? 

Sir  Jas.  May  I  beg  to  know  whether  you  are  a 
physician  or  not — or  what  the  devil  you  are  ? 

Gre.  I  think,  sir,  after  the  miraculous  cure 
you  have  seen  me  perform,  you  have  no  reason 
to  ask  whether  I  am  a  physician  or  no — And  for 
you,  wife,  I’ll  henceforth  have  you  behave  with 
all  deference  to  my  greatness. 

Dor.  Why,  thou  puffed  up  fool,  I  could  have 
made  as  good  a  physician  myself;  the  cure  was 
owing  to  the  apothecary,  not  the  doctor. 

AIR. —  We've  cheated  the  Parson,  fyc, 

When  tender  young  virgins  look  pale,  and  com¬ 
plain, 

You  may  send  for  a  dozen  great  doctors  in  vain: 
All  give  their  opinion,  and  pocket  their  fees ; 
Each  writes  her  a  cure,  though  all  miss  her  dis¬ 
ease  ; 

Powders,  drops, 

Julaps,  slops, 

A  cargo  of  poison  from  physical  shops. 

Though  they  physic  to  death  the  unhappy  poor 
maid, 

What’s  that  to  the  doctor- - since  he  must  be 

paid  ? 

Would  you  know  how  you  may  manage  her 
right  ? 

Our  doctor  has  brought  you  a  nostrum  to-night, 
Can  never  vary, 

Nor  miscarry, 

If  the  lover  be  but  the  apothecary. 

Chorus. — Can  never  vary,  &c. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — An  anti-chamber  in  the  palace. 

Enter  Rigdum-Funnidos  and  Aldiboronti¬ 
phoscophornio. 

Rig-Fun.  Aldiborontiphoscophornio  ! 

Where  left  you  Chrononhotonthologos  ? 

Aldi.  Fatigued  with  the  tremendous  toils  of 
war. 

Within  his  tent,  on  downy  couch  succumbent, 
Himself  he  unfatigues  with  gentle  slumbers  : 
Lulled  by  the  cheerful  trumpets’  gladsome  clan¬ 
gour. 

The  noise  of  drums,  and  thunder  of  artillery, 

He  sleeps  supine  amidst  the  din  of  war  : 

And  yet,  ’tis  not  definitively  sleep; 

Rather  a  kind  of  doze,  a  waking  slumber, 

That  sheds  a  stupefaction  o’er  his  senses  : 

For  now  he  nods  and  snores;  anon  he  starts; 
Then  nods  and  snores  again  :  If  this  be  sleep, 


Tell  me,  ye  gods  !  what  mortal  man’s  awake? 
What  says  my  friend  to  this? 

Rig-Fun.  Say  !  I  say  he  sleeps  dog-sleep  : 
What  a  plague  would  you  have  me  say  ? 

Aldi.  O  impious  thought !  O  cursed  insinua¬ 
tion  ! 

As  if  great  Chrononhotonthologos, 

To  animals  detestable  and  vile, 

Had  aught  the  least  similitude  ! 

Rig-Fun.  My  dear  friend,  you  entirely  mis¬ 
apprehend  me :  I  did  not  call  "the  king  dog  by 
craft;  I  was  only  going  to  tell  you,  that  the  sol-, 
diers  have  just  now  received  their  pay,  and  are 
all  as  drunk  as  so  many  swabbers. 

Aldi.  Give  orders  instantly,  that  no  more  mo¬ 
ney 

Be  issued  to  the  troops  :  Mean  time,  my  friend^ 
Let  the  baths  be  filled  with  seas  of  coffee. 

To  stupety  their  souls  into  sobriety. 
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Rig-Fun.  I  fancy  you  had  better  banish  the 
sutlers,  and  blow  the  Geneva  casks  to  the  devil. 
Aldi.  Thou  counsellest  well,  my  Rigdum-Fun- 
11  id  os, 

And  reason  seems  to  father  thy  advice : 

But,  soft ! — The  king,  in  pensive  contemplation, 
Seems  to  resolve  on  some  important  doubt; 

His  soul,  too  copious  for  his  earthly  fabric, 

Starts  forth,  spontaneous,  in  soliloquy. 

And  makes  his  tongue  the  midwife  of  his  mind. 
Let  us  retire,  lest  we  disturb  his  solitude. 

[  They  retire. 

Enter  King. 

King.  This  god  of  sleep  is  watchful  to  torment 
me, 

And  rest  is  grown  a  stranger  to  my  eyes : 

Sport  not  with  Chrononhotonthologos, 

Thou  idle  sluinberer,  thou  detested  Somnus : 

For,  if  thou  dost,  by  all  the  waking  powers, 

I’ll  tear  thine  eye-balls  from  their  leaden-sockets, 
And  force  thee  to  out-stare  eternity  ! 

[ Exit  in  a  huff. 

Re-enter  Rigdum  and  Aldiboronti. 

Rig.  The  king  is  in  a  most  cursed  passion  ! 
Pray,  who  the  devil  is  this  Mr  Somnus,  he’s  so 
angrv  withal  ? 

Aldi.  The  son  of  Chaos  and  of  Erebus, 
Incestuous  pair  !  brother  of  Mors  relentless, 
Whose  speckled  robe,  and  wings  of  blackest  hue, 
Astonish  all  mankind  with  hideous  glare  ; 
Himself  with  sable  plumes,  to  men  benevolent, 
Brings  downy  slumbers,  and  refreshing  sleep. 

Rig.  This  gentleman  may  come  of  a  very  good 
family,  for  aught  I  know;  but  I  would  not  Be  in 
his  place  for  the  world. 

Aldi.  But,  lo  !  the  king,  his  footsteps  this  way 
bending, 

His  cogitative  faculties  immersed 
In  cogibundity  of  cogitation  . 

Let  silence  close  our  folding-doors  of  speech, 
’Till  apt  attention  tell  our  heart  the  purport 
Of  this  profound  profundity  of  thought. 

Re-enter  King,  Nobles,  and  Attendants,  &>c. 

King.  It  is  resolved - Now,  Somnus,  I  defy 

thee, 

And  from  mankind  ampute  thy  cursed  dominion. 
These  royal  eyes  thou  never  more  <halt  close. 
Henceforth,  let  no  man  sleep,  on  pain  of  death  : 
Instead  of  sleep,  let  pompous  pageantry 
Keep  all  mankind  eternally  awake. 

Bid  ilarlequino  decorate  the  stage 
With  all  magnificence  of  decoration  : 

Giants  and  giantesses,  dwarfs  and  pygmies, 
Songs,  dances,  music  in  its  amplest  order, 

Mimes,  pantomimes,  and  all  the  mimic  motion 
Of  scene  deceptiovisive  and  sublime. 


The  flat  scene  draws.  The  king  is  seated, 
and  a  grand  pantomime  entertainment 
is  performed,  in  the  midst  of  which,  en¬ 
ters  a  captain  of  the  guard. 

Capt.  To  arms  !  to  arms  !  great  Chrononho¬ 
tonthologos  ! 

The  Antipodean  powers,  from  realms  below, 
Have  burst  the  solid  entrails  of  the  earth  ; 
Gushing  such  cataracts  of  forces  forth, 

This  world  is  too  incopious  to  contain  them: 
Armies  on  armies  march,  in  form  stupendous ; 

IN  ot  like  our  earthly  regions,  rank  by  rank, 

But  teer  o’er  teer,  high  piled  from  earth  to  hea¬ 
ven  ; 

A  blazing  bullet,  bigger  than  the  sun, 

Shot  from  a  huge  and  monstrous  culverin, 

Has  laid  your  royal  citadel  in  ashes. 

King.  Peace,  coward  !  were  they  wedged  like 
golden  ingots, 

Or  pent  so  close,  as  to  admit  no  vacuum, 

One  look  from  Chrononhotonthologos 
Shall  scare  them  into  nothing.  Rigdum-Funni- 
dos, 

Bid  Bombardinian  draw  his  legions  forth, 

And  meet  us  in  the  plains  of  Queerummania. 
This  very  now  ourselves  shall  there  conjoin  him  : 
Mean  time,  bid  all  the  priests  prepare  their  tem¬ 
ples 

For  rites  of  triumph  :  Let  the  singing  singers, 
With  vocal  voices,  most  vociferous, 

In  sweet  vociferation,  out-vociferize 

Even  sound  itself.  So  be  it  as  we  have  ordered. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  magnificent  apartment. 

Enter  Queen,  Tatlanthe,  and  two  ladies. 

Queen.  Day’s  curtain’s  drawn,  the  morn  begins 
to  rise, 

And  waking  nature  rubs  her  sleepy  eves: 

The  pretty  little  fleecy  bleating  flocks 
In  baa’s  harmonious  warble  through  the  rocks : 
Night  gathers  up  her  shades,  in  sable  shrouds, 
And  whispering  oziers  tattle  to  the  clouds. 

What  think  you,  ladies,  if  an  hour  we  kill, 

At  basset,  ombre,  picquet,  or  quadrille? 

Tat.  Your  majesty  was  pleased  to  order  tea. 
Queen.  My  mind  is  altered;  bring  some  ratifia. 

[They  are  served  round  with  a  dram. 
1  have  a  famous  tiddler  sent  from  France. 

Bid  him  come  in.  What  think  ye  of  a  dance? 

Enter  Fiddler. 

Fid.  Thus  to  your  majesty,  says  the  suppliant 
muse, 

Would  you  a  solo  or  sonata  chuse? 

Or  bold  concerto,  or  soft  Siciliana, 

Alla  Francese  overo  in  gusto  Romano? 

When  you  command,  ’tis  done  as  soon  as  spoke. 
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Queen.  A  civil  fellow  ! - play  us  the  Black 

•1  oak .  [  Music  plays 

[C2«cera  and  Ladies  dance  the  Black  Joak 
So  much  tor  dancing;  now  let’s  rest  a  while. 
Bring  in  the  tea-things;  does  the  kettle  boil? 

Tut.  I'he  water  bubbles  and  the  tea-cups  skip, 
Through  eager  hope  to  kiss  your  royal  lip. 

[  Tea  brought  ill. 
Queen.  Come,  ladies,  will  you  please  to  chuse 
your  tea ; 

Or  green  Imperial,  r  Pekoe  Bohea  ? 

1  st  Lady.  Never,  no,  never  sure  on  earth  was 
seen, 

So  gracious,  sweet,  and  affable  a  queen  ! 

2 d  Lady.  She  is  an  angel  ! 

1st  Lady.  She’s  a  goddess  rather  ! 

Tat.  She’s  angel,  queen,  and  goddess,  altoge¬ 
ther  ! 

Queen.  Away  !  you  flatter  me. 

1st  Lady.  We  don’t  indeed  : 

Your  merit  does  our  praise  by  far  exceed. 

Queen.  You  make  me  blush  :  Pray,  help  me 
to  a  fan. 

1st  Lady.  That  blush  becomes  you. - 

Tat.  Would  I  were  a  man  ! 

Queen.  I’ll  hear  no  more  of  these  fantastic 
airs.  [Belt  rings. 

The  bell  rings  in  :  Come,  ladies,  let’s  to  prayers. 

[They  dance  off. 

SCENE  III. — A  n  anti-chamber. 

Enter  Rigdum  and  Aldiboronti. 

Big.  Egad,  we’re  m  the  wrong  box  !  Who  the 
devil  would  have  thought  that  Chrononhotontho- 
logos  should  lie  at  that  mortal  sight,  of  Tippode- 
ans?  Why,  there’s  not  a  mother’s  child  of  them 
to  be  seen  !  ’egad,  they  footed  it  away  as  fast  as 
their  hands  could  carry  them;  but  they  have  left 
their  king  behind  them.  We  have  him  safe,  that’s 
one  comfort. 

Aldi.  Would  he  were  still  at  amplest  liberty  ! 
For,  oh  !  my  dearest  Rigdum-Funnidos, 

I  have  a  riddle  to  unriddle  to  thee, 

Shall  make  thee  stare  thyself  into  a  statue. 

Our  queen’s  in  love  with  this  Antipodean. 

Rig.  The  devil  she  is  !  Well,  L  see  mischief  is 
going  forward  with  a  vengeance  ! 

Aldi.  But,  lo  !  the  conqueror  conies,  all  crown¬ 
ed  with  conquest ! 

A  solemn  triumph  graces  his  return. 


DRAMA.  [Carey. 

Let’s  grasp  the  forelock  of  this  apt  occasion, 
to  greet  the  victor,  in  his  flow  of  glory. 

A  grand  triumph. —  Enter  Chrononiiotontho- 
i.ogos,  guards  and  attendants,  fyc.  met  by 
Rigdum-Funnidos  and  Aldiborontiphosco- 

PHORNIO. 

Aldi.  All  hail  to  Chrononhotonthologos  ! 

I’hrice  trebly  welcome  to  your  loyal  subjects  ! 
iVlyself  and  faithful  Rigdum-Funnidos, 

Lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  love  and  loyalty, 

Intreat  you  to  inspect  our  inmost  souls, 

And  read,  in  them,  what  tongue  can  never  utter. 

Chro.  Aldiborontiphoscophornio, 

To  thee,  and  gentle  Rigdum-Funnidos, 

Our  gratulations  flow  in  streams  unbounded  : 

Our  bounty’s  debtor  to  your  loyalty, 

Which  shall,  with  interest,  be  repaid  e’re  long. 

But  where’s  our  queen  ?  where’s  Fadladinida  ? 

She  should  be  foremost  in  this  gladsome  train, 

To  grace  our  triumph;  but,  I  see  she  slights  me. 
This  haughty  queen  shall  be  no  longer  mine, 

I’ll  have  a  sweet  and  gentle  concubine. 

Rig.  Now,  my  dear  little  Phoscophorny,  for  a 
swinging  lie  to  bring  the  queen  off,  and  I’ll  run 
with  it  to  her  this  minute,  that  we  may  all  be  in 
a  say.  Say  she  has  got  the  thorough-go-nimble. 

[Whispers,  and  steals  off. 
Aldi.  Speak  not,  great  Chrononhotonthologos, 
In  accents  so  injuriously  severe, 

Of  Fadladinida,  your  faithful  queen  : 

By  me  she  sends  an  embassy  of  love, 

Sweet  blandishments,  and  kind  congratulations, 
But,  cannot,  Oh  !  she  cannot,  come  herself. 

King.  Our  rage  is  turned  to  fear :  What  ails 
the  queen  ? 

Aldi.  A  sudden  diarrhtea’s  rapid  force 
So  stimulates  the  peristaltic  motion, 

1  hat  she  by  far  out-does  her  late  out-doing, 

And  all  conclude  her  royal  life  in  danger. 

King.  Bid  the  physicians  of  the  world  assemble 
In  consultation,  solemn  and  sedate  : 

More  to  corroborate  their  sage  resolves, 

Call  from  their  graves  the  learned  men  of  old : 
Galen,  Hippocrates,  and  Paracelsus ; 

Doctors,  apothecaries,  surgeons,  chemists, 

All,  all  attend  and  see  they  bring  their  medi¬ 
cines  ; 

Whole  magazines  of  galli-potted  nostrums, 
Materialized  in  pharmaceutic  order  ! 

The  man  that  cures  our  queen  shall  have  our  em¬ 
pire,  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — A  garden. 

Enter  Tatlanthe  and  Queen. 

Queen.  Heigh  ho  !  my  heart ! 

Tat.  What  ails  my  gracious  queen  ? 

Queen.  O  would  to  Venus  I  had  never  seen — 
Tat.  Seen  what,  my  royal  mistress  ? 

Queen.  Too,  too  much  ! 

Tat.  Did  it  affright  you  ? 

Queen.  No;  ’tis  nothing  such. 

Tat.  What  was  it,  madam  ? 

Queen.  Really,  I  don’t  know. 

Tat.  It  must  be  something  ? 

Queen.  No ! 

Tat.  Or  nothing  ? 

Queen.  No  ! 

Tat.  Then,  I  conclude,  of  course,  since  it  was 
neither, 

Nothing  and  something  jumbled  well  together. 
Queen.  Oh  !  my  Tatlanthe,  have  you  never 
seen — 

Tut.  Can  I  guess  what,  unless  yOu  tell,  my 
queen  ? 

Queen.  The  king,  I  mean  ? 

Tat.  Just  now  returned  from  war, 

He  rides  like  Mars  in  his  triumphal  car. 

Conquest  precedes,  with  laurels  in  his  hand  ; 
Behind  him  Fame  does  on  her  tripos  stand  ; 

Her  golden  trump  shrill  through  the  air  she 
sounds, 

Which  rends  the  earth,  and  thence  to  Heaven 
rebounds ; 

Trophies  and  spoils  innumerable  grace 
This  triumph,  which  all  triumphs  does  deface  : 
Haste  then,  great  queen  !  your  hero  thus  to 
meet, 

Who  longs  to  lay  his  laurels  at  your  feet. 

Queen.  Art  mad,  Tatlanthe  ?  I  meaiit  no  such 
thing. 

Your  talk’s  distasteful. 

Tat.  Didn’t  you  name  the  king  ? 

Queen.  I  did,  Tatlanthe,  but  it  was  not  tlnne; 
The  charming  king  I  mean,  is  only  mine. 

Tat.  Who  else,  who  else,  but  such  a  charm- 
ing  fair, 

In  Chrononhotonthologos  should  shaie  . 

The  queen  of  beauty,  and  the  god  of  arms, 

In  him  and  you  united,  blend  their  charms. 

Oh  !  had  you  seen  him,  how  he  dealt  out  death, 
And,  at  one  stroke,  robbed  thousands  ot  their 

breath;  • 

While  on  the  slaughtered  heaps  himself  did  rise, 
In  pvramids  of  conquest  to  the  skies  : 

The  gods  all  hailed,  and  fain  would  have  him  stay ; 
But  your  bright  charms  have  called  him  thence 

away.  .... 

Queen.  This  does  my  utmost  indignation  raise  : 

You  are  too  pertly  lavish  in  his  praise. 

Leave  me  for  ever  !  [Tatlanthe  kneeling. 

Vou  III. 


Tat.  Oh  !  what  shall  I  say  ? 

Do  not,  great  queen,  your  anger  thus  display! 

O  frown  me  dead  !  let  me  not  live  to  hear 
My  gracious  queen  and  mistress  so  severe  ! 

I’ve  made  some  horrible  mistake,  no  doubt ! 

Oh  !  tell  me  what  it  is  ! 

Queen.  No,  find  it  out. 

Tati  No,  I  will  never  leave  you;  here  I’ll 


grow, 

Till  you  some  token  of  forgivenness  show  : 

Oh  !  all  ye  powers  above,  come  down,  come 
down  ! 

And  from  her  brow  dispel  that  angry  frown. 
Queen.  Tatlanthe,  rise ;  you  have  prevailed  at 
last : 


Offend  no  more,  and  I’ll  excuse  what’s  past. 

[Tatlanthe  aside,  rising. 
Tat.  Why,  what  a  fool  was  I,  not  to  perceive 
her  passion  for  the  topsy-turvy  king,  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  carries  his  head  where  his  heels  should 
be  ?  ut  I  must  tack  about  I  see. 

[To  the  Queen. 

Excuse  me,  gracious  madam  !  if  my  heart 
Bears  sympathy  with  your’s  in  every  part; 

With  you  alike  I  sorrow  and  rejoice, 

Approve  your  passion,  and  commend  your 
choice ; 

The  captive  king - ■ 

Queen.  That’s  he  !  that’s  he  !  that  s  he  ! 

I’d  die  ten  thousand  deaths  to  set  him  free  i 
Oh  !  my  Tatlanthe  !  have  you  seen  his  face, 

His  air,  his  s-hape,  his  mien,  his  every  grace  ? 

In  what  a  charming  attitude  he  stands  ! 

How  prettily  he  foots  it  with  his  hands  . 

Well,  to  his  arms,  no,  to  his  legs  I  fly, 

For  I  must  have  him,  if  I  live  or  die.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — A  bed  chamber 

Chrononhotonthologos  asleep. 

Rough  music,  viz.  Salt-boxes  and  rolling-pins 
grid-irons  and  tongs  ;  sow-gelders’  horns, 
marrow-bones  and  cleavers ,  SfC.  Sec* 

[He  wakes. 

Chron.  What  heavenly  sounds  are  these  that 
charm  my  ears  ! 

Sure  ’tis  the  music  of  the  tuneful  spheres. 


Enter  Captain  of  the  guards. 

Capt.  A  messenger  from  general  Bombardini- 
an 

Craves  instance  audience  of  your  majesty. 
Chron.  Give  him  admittance. 


Enter  Herald. 

Her  Long  life  to  Chrononhotonthologos  ! 

iur  faithful  general,  Bombardinian, 

uds  you  bis  tongue,  transplanted  in  my  mouth, 

M 


[Carey. 
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lo  pout-  his  soul  out  in  your  royal  ears. 
t  iron.  Then  use  thy  master’s  tongue  with  re¬ 
verence, 

Nor  waste  it',  in  thine  own  loquacity, 
ut  briefly,  and  at  large,  declare  thy  message. 
Hei.  suspend  a-while,  great  Chrononhoton- 
thologos, 

The  fate  of  empires  and  the  toils  of  war ; 

And  in  my  tent  let’s  quaff  Phalernian  wine, 

I  ill  our  souls  mount  and  emulate  the  gods. 

1  wo  captive  females,  beauteous  as  the  morn, 
submissive  to  your  wishes,  court  your  option. 
Haste  then,  great  king,  to  bless  us  with  your  pre¬ 
sence. 

Our  scouts  already  watch  the  wished  approach, 
W  Inch  shall  be  welcomed  by  the  drum’s  dread 
rattle, 

The  cannon’s  thunder,  and  the  trumpet’s  blast; 
While  I,  m  front  of  mighty  myrmidons, 

.Receive  my  king  in  all  the  pomp  of  war. 

Lhron.  Tell  him  I  come  ;  my  flying  steed  pre¬ 
pare  : 

Ere  thou  art  half  on  horse-back  I’ll  be  there. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  prison.  The  king  of  the  Anti- 
podes  discovered  asleep  on  a  couch* 


Enter  Queen* 

Queen  Is  this  a  place-Oh  !  all  ye  god 
above ! 

This  a  reception  for  the  man  I  love  > 
feee  in  what  sweet  tranquillity  he  sleeps, 
ne  nature  s  self  at  his  confinement  weeps, 
ittse,  lovely  monarch  !  see  your  friend  appear, 
wo  C nrononhotonthologos  is  here; 

Command  your  freedom,  by  this  sacred  ring; 

lhCn  r,Td  me:  What  SajS  my  chaFmin§ 

[She  puts  the  ring  in  his  mouth,  he  bench 
the  sea-crab,  and  makes  a  roaring  jioise 
Queen.  \\  hat  can  this  mean  !  he  lays  his  feel 
at  mine, 

Is  this  of  love  or  hate  his  country’s  sign  ? 

Ah  .  wretched  queen  !  how  hapless  is  thy  lot, 
lo  ove  a  man  that  understands  thee  not  ! 

Uh  lovely  Venus,;goddess  all  divine  ! 

And  gentle  Cupid,  that  sweet  son  of  thine, 
Assist,  assist  me,  with  your  sacred  art, 

And  teach  me  to  obtain  this  stranger’s  heart. 

I  enus  descends  in  her  chariot,  and  sings 

AIR. 

Yen.  See  Venus  does  attend  thee, 

My  dildi  ng,  mv  doiding, 

Love’s  goddess  will  befriend  thee, 

Lilly  bright  and  shinee. 

With  pity  and  compassion, 

My  dilding,  my  doiding, 


She  sees  thy  tender  passion, 

Lilly,  &cc.  da  capo. 

AIR. — Changes. 

To  thee  I  yield  my  power  divine, 

Dance  over  the  lady  Lee. 

Demand  whate’er  thou  wilt,  ’tis  thine. 

My  gay  lady. 

Take  this  magic  wand  in  hand, 

Dance,  &c. 

All  the  world’s  at  thy  command. 

My  gay,  &c.  da  capo. 

Cupid  descends,  and  sings. 

AIR. 

Are  you  a  widow,  or  are  you  a  wife  ? 

Gilly  flower,  gentle  rosemary. 

Or  are  you  a  maiden,  so  fair  and  so  bright  ? 

As  the  dew  that  flies  over  the  mulberry 
tree. 

Queen.  Would  I  were  a  widow,  as  I  am  a  wife  ! 
Gilly  flower,  &c. 

But  I’m,  to  my  sorrow,  a  maiden  as  bright, 

As  the  dew,  &c. 

Cupid.  You  shall  be  a  widow  before  it  is  night, 
Gilly  flower,  &c. 

No  longer  a  maiden  so  fair  and  so  bright. 

As  the  dew,  &c. 

Two  jolly  young  husbands  your  person  shall 
share, 

Gilly  flower,  &c. 

And  twenty  fine  babies  all  lovely  and  fair, 

As  the  dew,  &c. 

Queen.  O  thanks,  Mr  Cupid!  for  this  your 
good  news, 

Gilly  flower,  &c. 

What  woman  alive  would  such  favours  refuse  ? 
While  the  dew,  &c. 

[Venus  and  Cupid  re- ascend ;  the  queen  goes 
off,  and  the  king  of  the  Antipodes  fol¬ 
lows,  walking  on  his  hands. 

SCENE  IV.— Bombardintan’s  tent. 

King  and  Bombardinian  at  a  table,  with  tw 
ladies. 

Bom.  This  honour,  royal  sir,  so  royalizes 
l  he  royalty  of  your  most  royal  actions, 
lhe  dumb  can  only  utter  forth  your  praise; 

I  or  we,  who  speak,  want  words' to  tell  our  mean¬ 
ing. 

Ilci  e  !  fill  the  goblet  with  Phalernian  wine, 

And,  while  our  monarch  drinks,  bid  the  shrill 
trumpet 

leH  aH  the  gods,  that  we  propine  their  healths. 
\at  \U>°'  °  Eombardinian  !  I  esteem  it  fit, 

lth  so  much  wine,  to  eat  a  little  bit. 

Bom.  See  that  the  table  instantly  be  spread* 
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With  all  that  art  and  nature  can  produce. 
Traverse  from  pole  to  pole  ;  sail  round  the 
globe, 

Bring  every  eatable  that  can  be  eat ; 

The  king  shall  eat,  though  all  mankind  be  starv¬ 
ed. 

Cook.  I  am  afraid  his  majesty  will  be  starved, 
before  I  can  run  round  the  world,  for  a  dinner ; 
besides,  where’s  the  money  ? 

King.  Ha !  dost  thou  prattle,  contumacious 
slave  ? 

Guards,  seize  the  villain  !  broil  him,  fry  him,  stew 
him ; 

Ourselves  shall  eat  him  out  of  mere  revenge. 

Cook.  O,  pray  your  majesty,  spare  my  life  ; 
there’s  some  nice  cold  pork  in  the  pantry  :  I’ll 
hash  it  lor  your  majesty  in  a  minute. 

Chron.  Be  thou  first  hashed  in  hell,  audacious 
slave  ! 

[Kills  him,  and  turns  to  Bombardinian. 
Hashed  pork  !  shall  Chrononhotonthologos 
Be  fed  with  swine’s  flesh,  and  at  second-hand  ? 
Now,  by  the  gods  !  thou  dost  insult  us,  general  ! 
Bom.  The  gods  can  witness,  that  I  little 
thought 

Your  majesty  to  other  flesh  than  this 
Had  aught  the  least  propensity. 

[Points  to  the  ladies. 
King.  Is  this  a  dinner  for  a  hungry  monarch? 
Bom.  Monarchs  as  great  as  Chrononhotontho¬ 
logos, 

Have  made  a  very  hearty  meal  of  worse. 

King.  Ha  !  Traitor  !  dost  thou  brave  me  to 
my  teeth  ? 

Take  this  reward,  and  learn  to  mock  thy  master. 

[Strikes  him. 

Bom.  A  blow  !  shall  Bombardinian  take  a 
blow  ? 

Blush  !  Blush,  thou  sun  !  Start  back,  thou  rapid 
ocean  ! 

Hills  !  vales  !  seas  !  mountains  !  all  commixing, 
crumble, 

And  into  chaos  pulverize  the  world ; 

For  Bombardinian  has  received  a  blow, 

And  Chrononhotonthologos  shall  die.  [Draws. 
[The  women  run  off",  crying ,  Help,  Mur¬ 
der,  SfC. 

King.  What  means  the  traitor? 

Bom.  Traitor,  in  thy  teeth  ! 

Thus  I  defy  thee  ! 

[They  fight  ;  he  kills  the  king. 
Ha  !  What  have  I  done? 

Go,  call  a  coach,  and  let  a  coach  be  called ; 

And  let  the  man  that  calls  it  be  the  caller; 

And,  in  his  calling,  let  him  nothing  call, 

But  coach  !  coach !  coach  !  Oh  !  for  a  coach, 
ye  gods  !  [-E.nl  raving. 

Returns  with  a  Doctor. 

Bom.  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 
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Doc.  My  lord,  he’s  dead. 

Bom.  Ha!  dead!  impossible!  it  cannot  be! 

I  would  not  believe  it,  though  himself  should 
swear  it. 

Go,  join  his  body  to  his  soul  again, 

Or,  by  this  light,  thy  soul  shall  quit  thy  body ! 
Doc.  My  lord,  he’s  far  beyond  the  power  of 
physic ; 

His  soul  has  left  his  body,  and  this  world. 

Bom.  Then  go  to  the  other  world  and  fetch  it 
back.  [Kills  him. 

And,  if  I  find  thou  triflest  with  me  there, 

I’ll  chase  thy  shade  through  myriads  of  orbs, 

And  drive  thee  far  beyond  the  verge  of  nature. 
Ha  !  Call’st  thou,  Chrononhotonthologos  ? 

I  come  !  your  faithful  Bombardinian  comes  ! 

He  comes,  in  worlds  unknown,  to  make  new 
wars, 

And  gain  thee  empires  numerous  as  the  stars. 

[Kills  himself. 

Enter  Qufen  and  others, 

Aldi.  O  horrid  !  horrible  !  and  horridest  hor¬ 
ror  ! 

Our  king  !  our  general  !  our  cook  !  our  doctor  ! 
All  dead  !  stone  dead  !  irrevocably  dead  ! 

Oh  ! -  [All  groan,  a  tragedy  groan. 

Queen.  My  husband  dead !  Ye  gods  !  What 
is’t  you  mean, 

To  make  a  widow  of  a  virgin  queen  ? 

For,  to  my  great  misfortune,  he,  poor  king, 

Has  left  me  so;  is  not  that  a  wretched  thing  ? 
Tat.  Why,  then,  dear  madam  !  make  no  far¬ 
ther  pother, 

Were  I  your  majesty,  I  would  try  another. 

Qeeen.  I  think  ’tis  best  to  follow  thy  advice. 
Tat.  I’ll  fit  you  with  a  husband  in  a  trice  : 
Here’s  Rigdum-Funnidos,  a  proper  man; 

If  any  one  can  please  a  queen,  he  can. 

Rig.  Ay,  that  I  can,  and  please  your  majesty. 
So,  ceremonies  apart,  let  us  proceed  to  business. 
Queen.  Oh !  but  the  mourning  takes  up  all 
my  care  ; 

I  am  at  a  loss  what  kind  of  weeds  to  wear. 

Rig.  Never  talk  of  mourning,  madam. 

One  ounce  of  mirth  is  worth  a  pound  of  sorrow'. 
Let  us  bed  to-night,  and  then  we’ll  wed  to-mor¬ 
row. 

I’ll  make  thee  a  great  man,  my  little  Phosco- 
phorny.  [To  Aldi.  aside. 

Aldi.  I  scorn  your  bounty ;  I’ll  be  king,  or  no¬ 
thing. 

Draw,  miscreant !  draw  ! 

Rig.  No,  sir,  I’ll  take  the  law. 

[Runs  behind  the  Queen . 
Queen.  Well,  gentlemen,  to  make  the  matter 
easy, 

I’ll  have  you  both ;  and  that,  I  hope  will  please 

ye. 

And  now,  Tatlanthe,  thou  art  all  my  care  : 
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Where  shall  I  find  thee  such  another  pair  ? 

Pity  that  you,  who’ve  served  so  long,  so  well, 
Should  die  a  virgin,  and  lead  apes  in  hell. 

Choose  for  yourself,  dear  girl,  our  empire  round, 
Your  portion  is  twelve  hundred  thousand  pound. 
Aldi.  Here !  take  these  dead  and  bloody  corpse 
away ; 


[Carey. 

Make  preparation  for  our  wedding-day. 

Instead  of  sad  solemnity,  and  black, 

Our  hearts  shall  swim  in  claret,  and  in  sack. 

[ Exeunt  omnes. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


MEN. 

Gaylove,  a  young  barrister,  in  love  with  Ar- 
bella. 

Muckworm,  uncle  and  guardian  to  Arbella. 
Sapskull,  a  country  ’squire,  intended  for  Ar¬ 
bella. 

Slango,  servant  to  Gaylove,  an  arch  fellow. 
Blunder,  servant  to  Sapskull,  a  clown. 


WOMEN. 

ArbelIa,  niece  to  Muckworm,  in  love  with 
Gaylove. 

Combrush,  her  maid,  a  pert  one. 


Scene — A  country  village . 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — An  apartment  in  Muckworm’s 
house. 

Enter  Arbella  and  Combrusii. 

AIR. — Set  by  Signior  Porpora. 

Ar.  Gentle  Cupid  !  seek  my  lover, 

Waft  a  thousand  sighs  from  me  ! 

All  my  tender  fears  discover, 

Bid  him  haste  ! - 

O  bid  him  haste,  and  set  me  free  ! 

Combrush  ! 

Com.  Ma'am  ! 

Ar.  No  news  from  Gaylove  yet? 

Com.  Not  a  tittle,  ma’am. 

Ar.  It  quite  distracts  me  ! 

Com.  And  every  body  else,  ma’am ;  for  when 
you  are  out  of  humour,  one  may  as  well  be  out 
of  the  world.  Well,  this  love  is  a  strange  thing; 


when  once  it  gets  possession  of  a  young  lady’s 
heart,  it  turns  her  head  quite  topsy-turvy,  and 

makes  her  out  of  humour  with  every  body- - 

I’m  sure  I  have  reason  to  say  so. 

Ar.  Prithee  leave  your  nonsense,  and  tell  me 
something  of  Gaylove. 

Com.  All  I  can  tell  you,  ma’am,  is,  that  he  is 
stark  staring  mad,  for  iove  of  you.  But  this  con¬ 
founded  uncle  of  yours - 

Ar.  What  of  him  ? 

Com.  Has  just  received  news  of  the  arrival  of 
a  rich  country  squire  out  of  Yorkshire;  which 
country  squire  is  cut  out  for  your  husband. 

Ar.  They  that  cut  a  husband  out  for  me,  shall 
cut  him  out  of  better  stuff,  I  assure  you. 

AIR — In  vain,  dear  Chloe. 

Shall  I  stand  still  and  tamely  see, 

Such  Smithfield  bargains  made  of  me  ? 
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Is  not  my  heart  my  own  ? 

I  hate,  I  scorn  their  clownish  squire, 

Nor  lord,  nor  duke,  do  I  desire, 

But  him  I  love  alone. 

Com.  Well  said,  ma’am;  I  love  a  woman  of 
spirit. 

AIR. — Hark  away!  ’tis  the  merry  toned  horn. 

Why  should  women  so  much  be  controuled  ? 

Why  should  men  with  our  rights  make  so  bold  ? 

Let  the  battle  ’tvvixt  sexes  be  tried, 

We  shall  soon  prove  the  strongest  side. 

Then  stand  to  your  arms, 

And  trust  to  your  charms, 

Soon  whining  and  pining, 

The  men  will  pursue; 

But  if  you  grow  tame, 

1  hey’ll  but  make  you  their  game, 

And  prove  perfect  tyrants 

If  once  they  subdue.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  street  near  the  house. 

Enter  Gaylove  and  SlaKgo. 

Gay.  No  way  to  get  at  her? 

Slang.  The  devil  a  bit,  sir;  old  Muckworm 
has  cut  off  all  communication  :  But  I  have  worse 
news  to  tell  you  yet. 

Gay.  That’s  impossible. 

Slang.  Your  mistress  is  to  be  married  to  ano¬ 
ther,  and  that  quickly. 

Gay.  Married  !  you  surprise  me — to  whom  ? 

Slang.  To  ’squire  Sapskull,  a  Yorkshire  gentle¬ 
man,  of  a  very  great  estate. 

Gay.  Confusion  1  Can  she  be  so  false  ?  To 
Sapskull  !  I  know  him  well,  of  Sapskull-Hall— 

I  was  born  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  place; 
his  father  is  the  greatest  rogue  in  the  county,  the 
ver.V  man  1  am  now  suing  for  what  my  late  bro¬ 
ther  mortgaged  to  him,  when  I  was  student  at 
Cambridge.  Is  he  not  content  to  withhold  my 
right  from  me,  but  he  must  seek  to  rob  me  of  the 
only  happiness  I  desire  in  life? 

AIR. — The  charms  of  Florimel. 

My  charming  Arabell, 

To  make  thee  mine  secure, 

What  would  not  I  endure  ! 

’Tis  past  the  power  of  tongue  to  tell, 

The  love  I  bear  my  Arabell. 

No  human  force  shall  quell 
My  passion  for  my  dear, 

Can  love  be  too  sincere  ? 

Ed  sooner  take  of  life  farewel, 

Then  of  my  dearest  Arabell. 

Is  there  no  way  to  prevent  this  match  ?  You  were 
not  used  to  be  thus  barren  of  invention. 
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Slang.  Nor  am  I  now,  sir;  your  humble  ser¬ 
vant  has  invented  already — and  such  a  scheme  ! 
Gay.  How  !  which  way,  dear  Slango  ? 

Slang.  Why  thus - 1  must  personate  Arbel- 

la,  (with  this  sweet  face)  and  you  her  uncle,  un¬ 
der  which  disguises  we  may  intercept  the  country 
’squire,  and  get  his  credentials;  equipt  with 

which - 1  leave  you  to  guess  the  rest. 

Gay.  Happy  invention  T  Success  attend  it ! 
Slang.  I  can’t  say  Amen,  though  I’d  do  any 
thing  to  serve  you.  Do  you  know  the  result,  sir  ? 
no  less  than  the  forfeiture  of  your  dear  liberty. 
Have  you  forgot  the  song  of  The  Dog  and  the 
Bone  ? 

AIR. —  When  the  bright  god  of  day. 

Whoe’er  to  a  wife 
Is  linked  for  his  life, 

Is  placed  in  a  wretched  condition  : 

1  hough  plagued  with  her  tricks, 

Like  a  blister  she  sticks, 

And  death  is  his  only  physician. 

To  trifle  and  toy, 

May  give  a  man  joy. 

When  summoned  by  love,  or  by  beauty* 

But,  where  is  the  bliss  in 
Our  conjugal  kissing, 

When  passion  is  prompted  by  duty  ? 

The  cur  who  possessed 
Of  mutton  the  best, 

A  bone  he  could  leave  at  his  pleasure  : 

But  if  to  his  tail 
’Tis  tied,  without  fail, 

He’s  harassed  and  plagued  beyond  mea¬ 
sure. 

Gay.  I  am  now  of  a  contrary  opinion :  Vice 
looks  so  hateful,  and  virtue  so  amiable  in  my 
eye,  especially  as  'tis  the  ready  road  to  true  hap¬ 
piness,  I  am  resolved  to  pursue  its  paths.  A  reT 
gular  life,  and  a  good  wife  for  me. 

•AIR. — Answer  to  the  above  song. 

To  the  same  tune. 

That  man,  who  for  life 
Is  blest  in  a  wife, 

Is  sure  in  a  happy  condition ; 

Go  things  how  they  will, 

She  sticks  by  him  still. 

She’s  comforter,  friend,  and  physician. 

Pray,  where  is  the  joy, 

To  trifle  and  toy, 

Yet  dread  some  disaster  from  beauty? 

But  sweet  is  the  bliss, 

Of  a  conjugal  kiss, 

Where  love  mingles  pleasure  with  duty. 
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One  extravagant  whore, 

Shall  cost  a  man  more, 

Than  twenty  good  wives  who  are  saving ; 
For  wives  they  will  spare, 

That  their  children  may  share, 

But  whores  are  eternally  craving. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Another  street. 

Enter  Sapskull  and  Blunder,  staring  about. 

Sap.  Wuns-lent!  what  a  mortal  big  place  this 
same  London  is !  ye  mun  ne’er  see  end  on’t, 

tor  sure - Housen  upon  housen,  folk  upon  folk 

- 'One  would  admire  where  they  did  srow 

all  of  ’em.  b 

Blun.  Ay,  master,  and  this  is  nought  to  what 
youdl  see  an  by;  and  ye  go  to  Tower  ye  mun 
see  great  hugeous  ships  as  tall  as  housen  :  Then 
ye  mun  go  to  playhousen,  and  there  be  no  less 
nor  six  of  them,  a  hopeful  company ;  o’  my  con¬ 
science  !  There  you’ll  see  your  comical  trage¬ 
dies,  and  your  uproars,  and  roratori busses,  and 
hear  Fardinello,  that  sings  Solfa  better  nor  our 
minister  choir  men  :  And  more  nor  that,  ve  mun 
ha’  your  choice  of  the  prattiest  lasses,  ye  e’er  set 
e’en  on. 

Sap.  By  the  mass,  and  I’ll  be  somebody  among 
them— So  I  will — but  how  mun  we  find  out  this 
same  sir  Penurious  Muckworm  ? 

Blun.  Ye  mun  look  to  letter  for  that. 

Sap.  Letter  says,  G-r-o-z  Groz-ve-n-e-r,  near 

Grozveneer  square ; - but  how  mun  ye  know 

where  this  same  Grosveneer  squire  is  ? 

Blun.  Why  ye  mun  ask  ostler  for  that,  he’ll 
set  you  right  for  sure  :  For  your  London  ostlers 
are  wiser  by  half  than  our  country  justasses. 

Sap.  Ay,  Blunder,  every  thing’s  fine  in  Lon¬ 
don. 


AIR. — London  is  a  fine  town. 

O  London  is  a  dainty  place, 

A  great  and  gallant  city, 

For  all  the  streets  are  paved  with  gold, 

And  all  the  folks  are  witty. 

And  there’s  your  lords  and  ladies  fine, 

That  ride  in  coach  and  six, 

That  nothing  drink  but  claret  wine, 

And  talk  of  politics. 

And  there’s  your  beaux,  with  powdered 
cloaths, 

Bedaubed  from  head  to  chin  ; 

Their  pocket  holes  adorned  with  gold, 

But  not  one  souse  within. 

And  there’s  the  English  actor  goes 
With  many  a  hungry  belly, 

While  heaps  of  gold  are  forced,  God  wot, 
O21  signior  Farrinelli. 
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And  there’s  your  dames,  of  dainty  frames, 
With  skins  as  white  as  milk, 

Drest  every  day,  in  garments  g’ay, 

Of  satin,  and  of  silk. 


And  if  your  mind  be  so  inclined. 

To  have  them  in  your  arms. 

Pull  out  a  handsome  purse  of  gold, 

They  can’t  resist  its  charms.  ’ 

Enter  Gaylove,  as  Muckworm. 

i  Welcome  t0  London,  dear  squire  Sap- 

skull  I  hope  your  good  father  is  well,  and  all  at 
Sapskull-hall? 

Sap.  Did  ye  e’er  hear  the  like,  Blunder?  This 
old  gentleman  knows  me  as  well  as  I  know  my- 
se  i:.  [ Aside  to  Blunder. 

fiSlun.  Ay,  master,  you  Londoners  know  every 
thing.  J 

Gap.  I  had  letters  of  your  coming,  and  was 
resolved  to  meet  you. 

Sap.  Pray,  sir,  who  may  you  be,  an’  I  may  be 
,  so  bold  ?  J 

Gap.  My  name,  sir,  is  Muckworm. 

Sap.  What,  sir  Penurious  Muckworm? 

Gap.  So  they  call  me. 

Sap.  Sir,  if  your  name  be  sir  Penurious  Muck- 
worm,  my  name  is  Samuel  Sapskull,  jun.  esq.  son 
of  sir  Samuel  Sapskull,  of  Sapskull-hall,  in  the 
Last  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Gap.  Sir,  I  am  no  stranger  to  your  family  and 
merit;  for  which  reason  I  sent  for  you  to  town, 
to  marry  my  niece  with  60001.  fortune,  and  a 
pretty  girl  into  the  bargain. 

Blun.  Look  ye  there,  master ! 

„  [Aside  to  Blunder. 

Sap.  Hold  your  peace,  you  blockhead  ! 

_  [Aside  to  Sapskull. 

Gap.  But  how  may  I  be  sure,  that  you  are  the 
very  squire  Sapskull  I  sent  for?  Have  you  no 
letters,  no  credentials  ? 

Sap.  Open  the  portmantell.  Blunder - Yes, 

sir,  I  ha’  brought  all  my  tackle  with  me.  Here, 
sir,  is  a  letter  from  father.  [Gives  a  letter .]  And 
here,  sir,  ,are  deeds  and  writings,  to  shew  what 
you  mun  ha’  to  trust  to:  And  here,  sir,  is  mar¬ 
riage-settlement,  signed  by  father,  in  fit  case 
young  gentlewoman  and  I  likes  one  another. 

Gap.  Sir,  she  can’t  chuse  but  admire  so  charm¬ 
ing  a  person.  There  is  but  one  obstacle  that  I 
know  of. 

Sap.  What  may  that  be,  an  I  may  be  so  bold? 
Gap.  Your  habit,  sir ;  your  habit. 

Sap.  Why,  sir,  ’twas  counted  wondrous  fine  in 
our  country  last  parlementeering  time. 

Gap.  O,  sir,  but  it’s  old  fashioned  now,  and 
my  niece  loves  every  thing  to  the  tip-top  of  the 
mode.  But  if  you’ll  go  along  with  me,  I’ll  equip 
you  in  an  instant. 
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AIR. — Set  by  the  author. 

Come  hither,  my  country  squire, 

Take  friendly  instruction  by  me  ; 

The  lords  shall  admire 
Thy  taste  in  attire, 

The  ladies  shall  languish  for  thee; 

CHORUS; 

Such  flaunting, 

Gallanting, 

And  jaunting, 

Such  frolicking  thou  shalt  see, 

Thou  ne’er  like  a  clown, 

Shalt  quit  London  sweet  town, 

To  live  in  thine  own  country. 

A  skimming  dish  hat  provide, 

With  little  more  brim  than  lace, 

Nine  hairs  on  a  side, 

To  a  pig’s  tail  tied, 

Will  set  off  thy  jolly  broad  face. 

Such  flaunting,  &c. 

III. 

Go,  get  thee  a  footman’s  frock, 

A  cudgel  quite  up  to  thy  nose, 

Then  friz  like  a  shock, 

A  C 

SCENE  I. — An  apartment. 

Enter  Arbella  and  Combrush. 

AIR. — Set  by  the  author. 

Arb.  In  vain  you  mention  pleasure, 

To  one  confused  like  me, 

Ah,  what  is  wealth  or  treasure, 
Compared  to  liberty  ? 

O  thou,  for  whom  I  languish, 

And  dost  the  same  for  me, 

Relieve  a  virgin’s  anguish, 

And  set  a  captive  free. 

Enter  Muckworm. 

Muck.  Come,  there’s  a  good  girl,  don’t  be 
in  the  pouts,  now. 

Com.  I  think  it’s  enough  to  put  any  young  la¬ 
dy  in  the  pouts,  to  deny  her  the  man  she  likes, 
and  force  her  to  marry  a  great  loobv  Yorkshire 
tike.  In  short,  sir,  my  mistress  don’t  like  him, 
and  won’t  have  him.  Nay,  I  don’t  like  him, 
and  tell  you  flat  and  plain  she  shan’t  have  him. 
Muck.  Shan’t  have  him,  Mrs  Snap-Dragon  ! 
Corn.  No,  shan’t  have  him,  sir;  if  I  were  she, 
1  would  see  who  should  force  me  to  marry  a- 
gainst  my  will. 

Mnck.  Was  ever  such  an  impudent  hussy  ! 


And  plaistet  thy  block, 

And  buckle  thy  shoes  at  thy  toes. 

Such  flanting,  &c. 

A  brace  of  ladies  fair, 

To  pleasure  thee  shall  strive, 

In  a  chaise  and  pair, 

They  shall  take  the  air, 

And  thou  in  the  box  shalt  drive. 

Such  flaunting,  &c. 

Convert  thy  acres  to  cash, 

And  saw  thy  timber-trees  down, 

Who  would  keep  such  trash, 

And  not  cut  a  flash, 

Or  enjoy  the  delights  of  the  town. 

CHORUS. 

Such  flaunting, 

Gallanting, 

And  jaunting, 

Such  frolicking  thou  shalt  see, 

Thou  ne’er  like  a  clown 
Shall  quit  London  sweet  town, 

To  live  in  thine  own  country, 

[Exit. 


II. 

Rut  I’ll  send  you  packing.  Get  out  of  my  house, 
you  saucy  baggage  ! 

Arb.  Sir,  though  you  have  the  care  of  mv  es¬ 
tate,  you  have  no  command  over  my  servants: — 
I  am  your  ward,  not  your  slave ;  if  you  use  me 
thus,  you’ll  constrain  me  to  chuse  another  guar¬ 
dian. 

Muck.  [Aside.]  A  gypsev  !  who  taught  her 
this  cunning  ?  I  must  hasten  this  match,  or  lose 
lOOOl.  by  the  bargain.  [To  Arb.]  What  a  bustle 
is  here  with  a  peevish  love-sick  girl  !  Pray,  child, 
have  you  learnt  Cupid’s  catechism?  Do  you 
know  what  love  is  ? 

Arb.  Yes,  sir - 

AIR. — Set  by  the  author. 

Love’s  a  gentle  generous  passion, 

Source  of  all  sublime  deliuht, 

When,  with  mutual  inclination. 

Two  fond  hearts  in  one  unite. 

What  are  titles,  pomp  or  riches, 

If  compared  with  true  content  ? 

That  false  joy  which  now  bewitches, 
When  obtained  we  may  repent. 

Lawless  passion  brings  vexation, 

But  a  chaste  and  constant  love. 

Is  the  glorious  emulation, 

Of  the  blisful  state  above, 
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Enter  a  Servant, 

Ser.  Sir,  one  squire  Sapskull,  out  of  York¬ 
shire,  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Muck.  I  am  glad  he’s  come — desire  him  to 
walk  in. 

[ Servant  goes  out,  and  returns  with  Gay- 
love,  dressed  in  Sapskull’s  clothes. 

Gay.  Sir,  an’  your  name  be  sir  Penurious 
Muckworm  ? 

Muck.  Sir,  I  have  no  other ;  may  I  crave 
yours  ? 

Gay.  Samuel  Sapskull,  jun.  esq.  at  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  service. 

Muck.  A  very  mannerly,  towardlv  youth,  and 
a  comely  one,  I  assure  you.  [To  Arbella. 

Gay.  Pray,  sir,  an’  I  may  be  so  bold,  which  of 
these  two  pretty  lasses  is  your  niece,  and  my 
wile,  that  mini  be  ? 

Ar  What  a  brute  is  this?  Before  I  would 
have  such  a  wretch  for  a  husband,  1  would  die 
ten  thousand  deaths. 

Muck.  Which  do  you  like  best,  sir? 

Gay.  Marry,  an’  I  were  to  chuse,  I  would  take 
them  both. 

Muck.  Very  courtly,  indeed.  I  see  the  squire 
is  a  wag. 

Comb.  Both  !  I’ll  assure  you,  sauce-box  !  the 
worst  is  too  good  for  you. 

AIR.— Gilh/flozcer,  gentle  rosemary. 

Why  how  now,  sir  Clown,  dost  set  up  for  a 
wit  ? 

Gilly-flower,  gentle  rosemary  : 

If  here  you  should  wed  you  are  certainly  bit, 

As  the  dew  it  Hies  over  the  mulberry  tree. 

If  such  a  fine  lady  to  wife  you  should  take, 

Gilly-flower,  gentle  rosemary : 

Your  heart,  head,  and  horns,  shall  as  certainly 
ake. 

As  the  dew  it  flies  over  the  mulberry  tree. 

Muck.  Insufferable  assurance  !  affront  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  my  house  !  Never  mind  her,  sir;  she’s 
none  of  my  niece  ;  only  a  pert  slut  of  a  chamber¬ 
maid. 

Gay.  A  chamber-jade  ! - -Lord,  Lord,  how 

brave  you  keep  your  maidens  here  in  London  1 
Wuns-lent,  she’s  as  fine  as  our  lady  mayoress. 

Muck.  Ay,  her  mistress  spoils  her;  but  fol¬ 
low  me,  sir,  and  I’ll  warrant  you,  we’ll  manage 
her,  and  her  mistress,  too. 

AIR. — Set  by  the  author. 

Gay.  I  am  in  truth, 

A  country  youth, 

Unused  to  London  fashions  : 

Yet  virtue  guides, 


And  still  presides, 

O’er  all  my  steps  and  passions  % 

No  courtly  leer, 

But  all  sincere, 

No  bribe  shall  ever  blind  me; 

If  you  can  like 
A  Yorkshire  tike, 

An  honest  lad  you’ll  find  me. 

Though  Envy’s  tongue. 

With  slander  hung, 

Does  oft  bely  our  county; 

No  men  on  earth, 

Boast  greater  worth, 

Or  more  extend  their  bounty ; 

Our  northern  breeze, 

With  us  agrees, 

And  does  for  business  fit  us; 

In  public  cares, 

In  love’s  affairs, 

With  honour  we  acquit  us, 

A  noble  mind. 

Is  ne’er  confined 
To  any  shire,  or  nation; 
lie  gains  most  praise. 

Who  best  displays 
A  generous  education! 

While  rancour  rouls, 

In  narrow  souls, 

By  narrow  views  discerning, 

The  truly  wise 
Will  only  prize 

Good  mariners,  sense,  and  learning. 

[All  this  time  Gaylove  does  his  utmost  to 
discover  himself  to  Arbella,  but  she 
turns  from  him,  and  wont  understand 
himf[ 

Gay.  Well,  an  ye  wunna  see,  I  cannot  help  it. 
Good-bye  to  ye,  forsooth;  in  the  mean  time,  here’s 
a  paper  with  something  in  it  that  will  clear  your 
ladyship’s  eye-sight. 

[Throws  down  a  letter,  and  exit  smiling. 
Ar.  What  can  the  fool  mean  ? 

Comb.  [Taking  up  the  letter .]  Madam,  as  I 
live,  here’s  a  letter  from  Mr  Gaylove  ! 

Ar.  This  is  surprising.  [Snatches  the  letter,  and 
readsf\  ‘  Vhough  tins  disguise  is  put  on  to  blind 
‘  old  Muckworm,  l  hope  it  will  not  conceal  from 
‘  my  dear  Arbella,  the  person  of  her  ever  constant 

‘  Gaylove.’ 

Blind  fool  that  I  was  !  F  could  tear  my  eyes  out ! 

Comb.  Lord,  madam  !  who  the  deuce  could  have 
thought  it  had  been  Mr  Gaylove? 

Ar.  Hold  your  prattle  !  I  have  great  hopes  of 
this  enterprize,  however;  it  carries  a  good  face 
with  it ;  but,  whether  it  succeeds  or  no,  I  must 
love  the  dear  man,  that  ventures  so  hard  for  my 
sake. 
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•AIR. — Set  by  the  author. 

That  man,  who  best  can  danger  dare, 

Is  most  deserving  of  the  fair; 

The  bold  and  brave  we  women  prize; 

The  whining  slave  we  all  despise. 

Let  coxcombs  flatter,  cringe,  and  lie, 

Pretend  to  languish,  pine,  and  die  ; 

Such  men  of  words  my  scorn  shall  be ; 

The  man  of  deeds  is  the  man  for  me. 

[  Exit. 

Comb.  My  mistress  is  entirely  in  the  right  on’t. 
AIR. — I  had  a  pretty  lass,  a  tenant  of  my  own. 

The  man  that  ventures  fairest, 

And  furthest  for  my  sake, 

With  a  fal,  lal,  la,  &c. 

The  soonest  of  my  purse, 

And  my  person  shall  partake, 

With  a  fal,  lal,  la,  See. 

No  drowsy  drone  shall  ever 
A  conquest,  make  of  me, 

But  to  a  lad  that’s  clever, 

How  civil  could  I  be? 

W  ith  a  fal,  lal,  la,  &c. 

[Exit  Comb. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Sapskull,  drest  a-la-mode  de  petit  maitre, 

Blunder  in  a  rich  livery ,  with  his  hair  tucked 

up,  and  powdered  behind. 

Blun.  Mess,  master,  how  fine  ye  be  !  marry, 
believe  me,  an  ye  were  at  Sapskull-hall,  I  dare 
say,  sir  Samuel  himself  would  Imcdly  know  ye. 

Sap.  Know  me  !  marry,  I  don’t  know  myself 
— [Surveying  himself.]  —  I’m  so  fine  :  And  thou 
art  quice  another  sort  of  a  creature,  too. — [Turns 
Blunder  about.] — Well,  talk  what  ye  list  of 
Yorkshire,  I  say  there’s  nought  like  London  ;  for 
mv  part,  I  dont  care  an  I  ne’er  see  the  face  of 
Sapskull-hail  agen. 

Blund.  What  need  ye,  an  ye  getten  60001. 
with  young  gentlewoman  ?  besides,  vather  has 

tyr'd  estate  fast  enough  to  ye. - An  I  were  as 

ye,  I’d  e’en  bide  here,  and  live  as  lofty  as  the 
best  o’  ’em. 

Enter  a  Servant,  well  dressed. 

Ser.  Gentlemen.  I  come  from  sir  Penurious 
Muckworm.  I  am  his  servant,  and  wait  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  conduct  you  to  Mrs  Arbella’s  apartment. 

Sap.  Servant!  Waunds,  why,  you’re  finer  nor 
your  master! 

Ser.  O,  sir,  that’s  nothing  in  London.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI. — An  apartment. 

Slango  representing  Arbella,  Servant  intro¬ 
ducing  Sapskull  and  Blunder. 

Sup.  Well,  forsooth,  you  know  my  business; 

few  words  are  best  among  friends - Is  it  a 

match,  or  no  ?  Say  ay,  and  I’ll  second  you. 

Slango.  A  very  compendious  way  of  wooing, 
truly — [Aside!] — I  hope  you’ll  spare  a  maiden’s 
blushes,  sir;  but,  Lard  Gad  !  you  are  too  quick 
upon  me  ! 

Sap.  I  means  to  be  quicker  yet,  ay  marry,  and 
make  thee  quick,  too,  before  I  ha’  done  with 
thee. 

Slango.  I  protest,  sir,  you  put  me  to  such  a 
nonplus,  I  don’t  know  what  to  say. 

Sap.  Ne’er  heed  ;  parson  shall  teach  thee  what 
to  say.  For  my  part,  I  ha’  con’d  my  lesson  afore- 
hand. 

Slango.  But  will  you  love  me  ? 

Sap.  Love  thee  !  Lord,  Lord,  I  loves  thee  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  does  my  bay  filly  !  did  you  ne’er  see 
her,  forsooth  ?  Od,  she’s  a  dainty  tit,  and  sure  I 

am - 1  loves  her  better  nor  I  do  nown  father. 

Blunder,  run  and  fetch  a  parson. 

Slango.  Mr  Blunder  may  save  himself  that 
trouble,  sir;  I  have  provided  one  already. 

Sap.  Why,  then,  let’s  make  haste,  dear  sweet 
honey;  for  I  long  till  it’s  over.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. 

Enter  Gaylove  and  Arbella. 

AIR. — Set  by  the  author. 

Gay.  Thou  only  darling  I  admire. 

My  heart's  delight,  my  soul’s  desire  ! 
Possessing  thee,  I’ve  greater  store, 

Than  king  to  he  of  India’s  shore. 

For  every  woman  were  there  three. 

And  in  the  world  no  man  but  me, 

I’d  single  you  from  all  the  rest, 

To  sweeten  life,  and  make  me  blest ! 

Ar.  Well,  I  never  was  so  deceived  in  my  life! 
How  could  you  clown  it  so  naturally  ? 

Gay.  What  is  it  I  would  not  do  for  your  dear 
sake  ?  But,  I  intreat  you,  let’s  lay  hold  of  this 
opportunity,  and  put  it  out  of  fortune’s  power 
ever  to  divide  us. 

Ar.  What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Gay.  Leave  all  to  me.  I  have  left  Combrush 
to  amuse  your  uncle,  while  a  fellow-collegiate  of 
mine,  who  is  in  orders,  waits  in  the  next  room 
to  finish  the  rest. 

Ar.  Do  what  you  will  with  me  :  For,  in  short, 

I  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  myself. 
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AIR. — The  nymph  that  undoes  me. 

Arb.  Let  prudes  and  coquettes  their  intentions 
conceal ; 

With  pride,  and  with  pleasure,  the  truth  I 
reveal ; 

You’re  all  I  can  wish,  and  all  I  desire; 

So  fixed  is  my  flame,  it  ne’er  can  expire. 

Gay.  Let  rakes  and  libertines  revel  and  range ; 

Possessed  of  such  treasure,  what  mortal 
would  change; 

You’re  the  source  of  my  hopes,  the  spring 
of  my  joy, 

A  fountain  of  bliss  that  never  can  cloy. 

AIR. — By  Mr  Handel. 

Gaylove  and  Arbella  together. 

How  transporting  is  the  pleasure, 

When  two  hearts  like  our’s  unite  ! 

When  our  fondness  knows  no  measure, 
And  no  bounds  our  dear  delight. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Muckworm  and  Combrush. 

Muck.  Well,  1  forgive  you  :  This  last  action 
has  made  amends  for  all.  I  find  a  chamber¬ 
maid  is  prime  minister  in  matrimonial  affairs 
- - And  you  say,  they  are  quite  loving  ? 

Comb.  Fond,  fond,  sir,  as  two  turtles  !  But  I 
beg  you  would  not  disturb  them. 

Muck.  By  no  means ;  let  them  have  their  love 
out,  pretty  fools  !  I  shall  be  glad,  however,  to 
see  some  of  their  little  fondnesses  :  But  tell  me 
seriously,  how  do  you  like  the  ’squire  ? 

Comb.  Oh  !  of  all  things,  sir ;  and  so  does  my 
mistress,  I  assure  you. 

Muck.  How  that  scoundrel  Gaylove  will  be 
disappointed. 

Comb.  Lie’ll  be  ready  to  hang  himself— about 
her  neck.  [Aside. 

Muck.  They’ll  make  ballads  upon  him. 

Comb.  I  have  made  one  already,  and  will  sing 
it  if  you  please. 

Muck.  With  all  my  heart. 

AIR. — A  beggar  got  a  beadle. 

There  was  a  certain  usurer, 

He  had  a  pretty  niece, 

Was  courted  by  a  barrister, 

Who  was  her  doating  piece. 

Her  uncle,  to  prevent  the  same, 

Did  all  that  in  him  lay ; 

For  which  he’s  very  much  to  blame, 

As  all  good  people  say. 

A  country  ’squire  was  to  wed 
This  fair  and  dainty  dame; 
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But  *such  contraries  in  a  bed, 

Would  be  a  monstrous  shame  : 

To  see  a  lady  bright  and  gay, 

Of  fortune,  and  of  charms, 

So  shamefully  be  thrown  away, 

Into  a  looby’s  arms. 

The  lovers,  thus  distracted. 

It  set  them  on  a  plot ; 

Which  lately  has  been  acted, 

And - Shall  I  tell  you  what  ? 

The  gentleman  disguised  himself 
Like  to  the  country  ’squire, 

Deceived  the  old  mischievous  elf, 

And  got  his  heart’s  desire. 

Muck.  I  don’t  like  this  song. 

Comb.  Then  you  don’t  like  truth,  sir. 

Muck.  What !  d’ye  mean  to  affront  me  ? 

Comb.  Would  you  have  me  tell  a  lie,  sir? 

Muck.  Get  out  of  my  house,  you  baggage  ! 

Comb.  I  only  stay  to  take  my  mistress  with, 
me ;  and  see,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Gaylove  and  Arbella. 

Muck.  So,  sir;  you  have  deceived  me:  but 
I’ll  provide  you  a  wedding-suit;  a  fine  long  Chan¬ 
cery  suit,  before  ever  you  touch  a  penny  of  her 
fortune. 

Gay.  Sir,  if  you  dare  embezzle  a  farthing,  I’ll 
provide  you  with  a  more  lasting  garment ;  a  cu¬ 
rious  stone  doublet :  You  have  met  with  your 
match,  sir;  I  have  studied  the  law,  ay,  and  prac¬ 
tised  it  too. 

Muck.  The  devil  take  you  and  the  law  toge¬ 
ther  1 

Enter  Sapskull,  Slango,  and  Blunder. 
Hey-day  !  Who  in  the  name  of  wonder  have  we 
got  here  ? 

Gay.  Only  squire  Sapskull,  his  bride,  and  boo- 
bily  man. 

Slang.  Come,  my  dear  !  hold  up  your  head 
like  a  man,  and  let  them  see  what  an  elegant 
husband  I  have  got. 

Blun.  Ay;  and  let  them  see  what  a  dainty 
wife  my  master  has  gotten. 

Sap.  Here’s  a  power  of  fine  folk,  sweet  honey 
wife  !  pray,  who  may  they  be  ? 

Slang.  This,  sir,  is  sir  Penurious  Muckworm. 

Sap.  No,  honey  !  I  fear  you  are  mistaken. 
Sir  Penurious  is  another  gui^e  sort  of  a  man; 
an  I  mistake  not,  he’s  more  liker  yon  same  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Blun.  Ay,  so  he  is,  master. 

Slang.  That  same  gentleman  was  sir  Penu¬ 
rious  Muckworm  some  time  ago,  but  now  he’s 
changed  to  George  Gaylove,  esquire. 

Gay.  At  your  service,  sir. 

Sap.  And  who’s  yon  fine  lady? 

Gay.  My  wife,  sir,  and  that  worthy  knight's 
niece. 
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Sap.  Your  wife,  and  that  worthy  knight’s  niece  ? 
•whv,  who  a  murrain  have  1  gotten,  then  ? 

.  Gap.  My  man,  Slango ;  and  I  wish  you  much 

joy  ■ 

Sap.  Your  man  Slango  !  what,  have  I  married 
a  man,  then  ? 

S/ango.  If  you  don’t  like  me,  my  dear,  we’ll 
be  divorced  this  minute. 

Sap.  My  dear  !  a  murrain  take  such  dears! 
Where’s  my  writings?  I’ll  ha’  you  all  hanged  for 
cheats ! 

Gap.  You  had  better  hang  yourself  for  a  fool. 
Go  home,  child,  go  home,  and  learn  more  wit. 
There’s  your  deed  of  a  settlement ;  but,  as  for  the 
writings,  they  happen  to  be  mine,  and  kept  frau¬ 
dulently  from  me  by  your  father,  to  whom  they 
were  mortgaged  by  my  late  brother.  The  estate 
has  been  clear  these  three  years.  Send  your  fa¬ 
ther  to  me,  and  I’ll  talk  to  him.  This  is  tit  for 
tat,  young  gentleman  !  Your  father  wanted  to 
get  my  estate  from  me,  and  I  have  got  the  wife 
he  intended  for  you.  All’s  fair,  sir.  ' 

Muck.  I  say  all’s  foul,  and  a  damned  cheat  ! 
and  so  I’ll  make  it  appear.  [Exit  in  a  rage. 

Gap.  Do  your  worst,  sir;  you  can’t  unmarry 
us. 

AIR. — Set  bp  the  author, 

Ar.  Now'  fortune  is  past  its  severest, 

My  passion,  of  mortal’s  sincerest, 

Kind  Heaven  has  repaid  in  my  dearest; 
What  gifts  can  it  greater  bestow  ? 

Gap.  True  love  shall,  through  destiny,  guide  us, 
Still  constant,  whatever  betide  us, 

There’s  nothing  but  death  shall  divide  us, 

So  faithful  a  fondness  we’ll  show. 

Both.  By  Cupid  and  Hymen  united, 

By  danger  no  longer  affrighted, 

We’ll  live  in  each  other  delighted, 

The  greatest  of  blessings  below. 
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Sap.  What  mun  I  do  ?  I  rnun  ne’er  see  father’s 
face  again. 

Gap.  Never  fear,  squire;  I’ll  set  all  to  rights; 
though  your  father’s  my  enemy,  I’m  not  yours  : 
My  house  shall  be  your  home,  till  I  have  recon¬ 
ciled  you  to  your  father  ;  and,  for  the  honour  of 
Yorkshire,  1  11  see  you  shan’t  be  abused  here. 

Sap.  Say  ye  so,  sir  ?  then  I  wish  you  much  joy 
with  all  my  heart ! 

Blun.  Ay,  and  so  does  Blunder,  too. 
t  Sap.  Well,  sin  I  cee  you  be  so  happy  in  a  wife, 
I’ll  not  be  long  without  one,  I  assure  you. 

Gap.  You  can’t  be  happier  than  I  wish  you. 

AIR. — Set  bp  the  author. 

CHORUS. 

Gap.  Come  learn  by  this,  ye  bachelors, 

Who  lead  unsettled  lives, 

When  once  ye  come  to  serious  thought. 
There’s  nothing  like  good  wives. 

Ar.  Come  learn  by  this,  ye  maidens  fair. 

Say  I  advise  you  well, 

You’re  better  in  a  husband’s  arms, 

Than  leading  apes  in  hell. 

Sap.  A  batchelor’s  a  cormorant, 

A  batchelor’s  a  drone, 

He  eats  and  drinks  at  all  men’s  cost, 

But  seldom  at  his  own. 

Comb.  Old  maids  and  fusty  batchelors, 

At  marriage  rail  and  lower, 

So  when  the  fox  couldn’t  reach  the  grapes 
He  cried,  they  all  were  sour.  w  * 

Omncs.  Old  maids,  ike. 


[ Exeunt  o»me$ , 
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M  E  N. 
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Lord  Lurewell,  a  courtier. 
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Kate,  the  Miller's  daughter. 


Scene — Sherwood  Forest. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.-^-Sherwood  Forest. 

Enter  several  Courtiers,  as  lost. 

1st  Cour.  ’Tis  horrid  dark  !  and  this  wood,  I 
believe,  has  neither  end  nor  side. 

4th  Cour.  You  mean  to  get  out  at,  for  we  have 
found  one  in,  you  see. 

2d  Cour.  I  wish  our  good  king  Harry  had  kept 
nearer  home  to  hunt;  in  my  mind,  the  pretty 
tame  deer  in  London  make  much  better  sport 
than  the  wild  ones  in  Sherwood  forest. 

3d  Cour.  I  can’t  tell  which  way  his  majesty 
went,  nor  whither  any  body  is  with  him  or  not ; 
but  let  us  keep  together,  pray. 

4th  Cour.  Ay,  ay,  like  true  courtiers,  take  care 
of  ourselves,  whatever  becomes  of  our  master. 

2 d  Cour.  Well,  it’s  a  terrible  thing  to  be  lost 
in  the  dark. 

4th  Cour.  It  is.  And  yet  it’s  so  common  a 
case,  that  one  would  not  think  it  should  be  at  all 
so.  Why  we  are  all  of  us  lost  in  the  dark  every 
day  of  our  lives.  Knaves  keep  us  in  the  dark  by 
their  cunning,  and  fools  by  their  ignorance.  Di¬ 


vines  lose  us  in  dark  mysteries ;  lawyers  in  dark 
cases;  and  statesmen  in  dark  intrigues.  Nay, 
the  light  of  reason,  which  we  so  much  boast  of, 
what  is  it  but  a  dark  lanthorn,  which  just  serves 
to  prevent  us  from  running  our  nose  against  a 
post,  perhaps ;  but  is  no  more  able  to  lead  us  out 
of  the  dark  mists  of  error  and  ignorance,  in  which 
we  are  lost,  than  an  ignis  fatuus  would  be  to 
conduct  us  out  of  this  wood. 

1st  Cour.  But,  my  lord,  this  is  no  time  for 
preaching,  methinks.  And,  for  all  your  morals, 
day-light  would  be  much  preferable  to  this  dark¬ 
ness,  I  believe. 

3d  Cour.  Indeed  would  it.  But  come,  let  us 
go  on ;  we  shall  find  some  house  or  other  by  and 
by. 

4th  Cour.  Come  along.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  the  King. 

King.  No,  no;  this  can  be  no  public  road,, 
that’s  certain  :  I  am  lost,  quite  lost  indedd.  Of 
what  advantage  is  it  now  to  be  a  king  ?  Night 
shews  me  no  respect :  I  cannot  see  better,  nor 
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walk  so  well  as  another  man.  What  is  a  kin"? 
Is  he  not  wiser  than  another  man  ?  Not  without 
his  •  counsellors,  I  plainly  find.  Is  he  not  more 
powerful  ?  I  oft  have  been  told  so,  indeed;  but 
what  now  can  my  power  command  ?  Is  he  not, 
greater,  and  more  magnificent  ?  When  seated  on 
his  throne,  and  surrounded  with  nobles  and  flat¬ 
terers,  perhaps  he  may  think  so ;  but  when  lost 
in  a  wood,  alas  !  what  is  he  but  a  common  man? 
His  wisdom  knows  not  which  is  north,  and  which 
is  south ;  his  power  a  beggar’s  dog  would  bark 
at;  and  his  greatness  the  beggar  would  not  bow 
to.  And  yet,  how  oft  are  we  puffed  up  with  these 
false  attributes?  Well,  in  losing  the  monarch,  I 
have  found  the  man. 

,,  .  .  [The  report  of  a  gun  is  heard. 

Hark  .  some  villain  sure  is  near  !  What  were  it 
best  to  do  ?  Will  my  majesty  protect  me  ?  No. 
Thiow  majesty  aside,  then,  and  let  manhood  do 
it. 

Enter  the  Miller. 

Mil.  I  believe,  I  hear  the  rogue.  Who’s 
there  ? 

King.  No  rogue,  I  assure  you. 

Mil.  Little  better,  friend,  I  believe.  Who 
pred  that  gun? 

King.  Not  I,  indeed. 

Mil.  You  lie,  I  believe. 

King  -Lie!  lie!  how  strange  it  seems  to  me, 
to  be  talked  to  in  this  style.  [Aside.  1  Upon  my 
word,  I  don’t.  ’ 

Mil.  Come,  come,  sirrah,  confess ;  you  have 
shot  one  of  the  king’s  deer,  have  not  you  ? 

King.  No,  indeed  ;  I  owe  the  king  more  re- 
?Pect.  I  heard  a  gun  go  off,  indeed,  and  was  af- 
tiaid  some  robbers  might  have  been  near. 

Mil.  I  m  not  bound  to  believe  this,  friend. 
Pray  who  are  you  ?  what’s  your  name  ? 

King.  Name  ! 

Mil.  Name  !  yes,  name.  Why  you  have  a 
name,  have  not  you  ?  Where  do  you  come  from? 
What  is  your  business  here  ? 

King.  These  are  questions  1  have  not  been  used 
to,  honest  man. 

Mil.  May  be  so ;  but  they  are  questions  no 
honest  man  would  be  afraid  to  answer,  I  think. 
So,  if  you  can  give  me  no  better  account  of  your¬ 
self,  I  shall  make  bold  to  take  you  along  with  me 
if  you  please. 

King.  With  you  !  what  authority  have  you 

Mil.  The  king  s  authority,  if  I  must  give  you 
an  account,  sir.  I  am  John  Cockle,  the  miller  of 
Mansfield,  one  of  his  majesty’s  keepers  in  this 
forest  of  Sherwood;  and'l  will  let  no  suspected 
fellow  pass  this  way,  that  cannot  give  a  better 
account  of  himself  than  you  have  done,  I  pro¬ 
mise  you, 

King.  I  must  submit  to  my  own  authority. 


[Aside.]  Very  well,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
king  has  so  good  an  officer;  and  since  I  find  you 
have  his  authority,  I  will  give  you  a  better  ac¬ 
count  of  myself,  if  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to 
hear  it. 

Mil.  It’s  more  than  you  deserve,  I  believe; 
but,  let’s  bear  what  you  can  say  for  yourself. 

King.  I  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  the 
king,  as  well  as  you  ;  and,  perhaps,  should  be  as 
unwilling  to  see  any  wrong  done  him.  I  came 
down  with  him  to  hunt  in  this  forest,  and,  the 
chase  leading  us  to-day  a  great  way  from  home, 
I  am  beuighted  in  this  wood,  and  have  lost  mv 
way. 

Mil.  This  does  not  sound  well ;  if  you  have 
been  a-hunting,  pray,  where  is  your  horse  ? 

King.  I  have  tired  my  horse,  so  that  he  lay 
down  under  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him. 

Mil.  If  I  thought  I  might  believe  this  now. _ 

King.  I  am  not  used  to  lie,  honest  man. 

Mil.  What !  do  you  live  at  court,  and  not  lie? 
that’s  a  likely  story,  indeed  ! 

King.  Be  that  as  it  will,  I  speak  truth  now,  I 
assure  you ;  and,  to  convince  you  of  it,  if  you 
will  attend  me  to  Nottingham,  if  I  am  near  it',  or 
give  me  a  night’s  lodging  in  your  own  house,  here 
is  something  to  pay  you  for  your  trouble,  and  if 
that  is  not  sufficient,  I  will  satisfy  you  in  the 
morning  to  your  utmost  desire. 

Mil.  Ay,  now,  I  am  convinced,  you  are  a  cour¬ 
tier;  here  is  a  little  bribe  for  to-day,  and  a  large 
promise  for  to-morrow,  both  in  a  breath  :  here, 

take  it  again,  and  take  this  along  with  it. _ - 

John  Cockle  is  no  courtier ;  he  can  do  w  hat  he 
ought  without  a  bribe . 

King.  Thou  art  a  very  extraordinary  man,  I 
must  own,  and  I  should  be  glad,  methinks,  to  be 
farther  acquainted  with  thee. 

Mil.  I  hee  !  and  thou !  prithee  don’t  thee  and 
thou  me :  I  believe  1  am  as  good  a  man  as  your¬ 
self  at  least. 

King.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mil.  Nay,  I  am  not  angry,  friend;  only,  I 
j  don’t  love  to  be  too  familiar  with  any  body,  be- 


fore  I  know  whether  they  deserve  it  or  not. 

King.  You  are  in  the  right.  But  what  am  I 

to  do? 

Mil.  You  may  do  w  hat  you  please.  You  are 
twelve  miles  from  Nottingham,  and  all  the  way 
through  this  thick  wood;  but,  if  you  are  resolved 
upon  going  thither  to-night,  I  will  put  you  in 
the  road,  and  direct  you,  the  best  I  can ;  or,  if 
you  will  accept  of  such  poor  entertainment  as 
a  miller  can  give,  you  shall  be  welcome  to  stay 
all  night,  and,  in  the  morning,  I  wall  go  with  you 
myself. 

King.  .And  cannot  you  go  with  me  to-night? 
Mil.  I  would  not  go  with  you  to-night,  if  you 
were  the  king 

King.  Then  I  must  go  with  you,  I  think. 

[Exeunt.  ‘ 
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SCENE  II. — Changes  to  the  town  of  Mansfield. 
Dick  alone. 

Well,  dear  Mansfield,  I  am  glad  to  see  thy  fare 
again.  But  my  heart  aches,"  methinks,  for  fear 
this  should  be  only  a  trick  of  theirs,  to  get  me 
into  their  power.  Yet,  the  letter  seems  to  be 
wrote  with  an  air  of  sincerity,  I  confess;  and 
the  girl  was  never  used  to  lie,  till  she  kept  a 
lord’s  company.  Let  me  see,  I’ll  read  it  once 
more, 

‘  Dear  Richard — I  am  at  last  ("though  much  too 
c  late  for  me)  convinced  of  the  injury  done  to  us 
‘  both,  bv  that  base  man,  who  made  me  think 
s  you  false.  He  contrived  these  letters,  which  1 
‘  send  you,  to  make  me  think  you  just  upon  the 
‘  point  ot  being  married  to  another,  a  thought  I 

*  could  not  bear  with  patience ;  so,  aiming  at  re- 
‘  venge  on  you,  consented  to  my  own  undoing. 
‘  But,  for  your  own  sake,  1  beg  you  to  return 
‘  hither,  for  I  have  some  hopes  of  being  able  to 
1  do  you  justice,  which  is  the  only  comfort  of 

*  your  most  distressed,  but  ever  affectionate, 

‘  Peggy/ 

There  can  be  no  cheat  in  this,  sure  !  The  letters 
she  has  sent,  are,  I  think,  a  proof  of  her  sincerity. 
Well,  I  will  go  to  her,  however:  I  cannot  think 
she  will  again  betray  me.  If  she  has  as  much 
tenderness  left  for  me,  as,  in  spite  of  her  ill 
usage,  I  still  feel  for  her,  I’m  sure  she  won’t. 
Let  me  see !  I  am  not  far  from  the  house,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — Changes  to  a  room. 

Enter  Peggy  and  Phcebe. 

Phoebe.  Pray,  madam,  make  yourself  easy. 

Peg.  Ah,  Phopbe!  she  that  has  lost  her  virtue, 
has,  with  it,  lost  her  ease,  and  all  her  happiness. 
Believing,  cheated  fool !  to  think  him  false. 

Phcebe.  Be  patient,  madam ;  I  hope,  you  will 
shortly  be  revenged  on  that  deceitful  lord. 

Peg.  I  hope  T  shall,  for  that  were  just  re¬ 
venge  !  But,  will  revenge  make  me  happy  ?  Will 
it  excuse  my  falsehood?  Will  it  restore  me  to 
the  heart  of  my  much  injured  love?  Ah,  no! 
That  blooming  innocence  he  used  to  praise,  and 
call  the  greatest  beauty  of  our  sex,  is  gone  !  J 
have  no  charm  left,  that  might  renew  that  flame, 

I  took  such  pains  to  quench. 

[Knocking  at  the  door. 
See  who’s  there.  O  heavens  !  ’tis  he  !  Alas  ! 
that  ever  l  should  be  ashamed  to  see  the  man  1 
love ! 

Enter  Richard,  who  stands  looking  on  her  at 
a  distance ,  she  weeping. 

Dick.  Well,  Peggy  (but  I  suppose  you’re  ma¬ 


dam  now,  in  that  fine  dress),  you  see,  you  have 
brought  me  back ;  is  it  to  triumph  in  your  false¬ 
hood  ?  or,  am  I  to  receive  the  slighted  leavings 
of  your  fine  lord  ? 

Peg.  O  Richard  !  after  the  injury  I  have  done 
you,  I  cannot  look  on  you  without  confusion": 
But  do  not  think  so  hardly  of  me :  I  stayed  not 
to  be  slighted  by  him  ;  for,  the  moment  I  dis¬ 
covered  his  vile  plot  on  you,  I  fled  his  sight;  nor 
could  he  ever  prevail  to  see  me  since. 

Dick.  Ah,  Peggy !  you  were  too  hasty  in  believ¬ 
ing;  and  much  1  fear,  the  vengeance  aimed  at  me, 
had  other  charms  to  recommend  it  to  you;  such 
bravery  as  that  [Pointing  to  her  clothes .]  I  had 
not  to  bestow ;  but,  if  a  tender,  honest  heart 
could  please,  you  had  it  all ;  and,  if  I  wished  for 
more,  ’twas  for  your  sake. 

Peg.  O  Richard !  when  you  consider  the  wick¬ 
ed  stratagem  he  contrived,  to  make  me  think 
you  base  and  deceitful,  I  hope  you  will,  at 
least,  pity  my  folly,  and,  in  some  measure,  ex¬ 
cuse  my  falsehood ;  that  you  will  forgive  me,  I 
dare  not  hope. 

Dick.  To  be  forced  to  fly  from  my  friends  and 
country,  for  a  crime  that  I  was  innocent  of,  is  an 
injury  that  I  cannot  easily  forgive,  to  be  sure: 
But,  if  you  are  less  guilty  of  it  than  I  thought,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  ;  and,  if  your  design  be  really, 
as  you  say,  to  clear  me,  and  to  expose  the  base¬ 
ness  of  him  that  betrayed  and  ruined  you,  I  will 
join  with  you,  with  all  my  heart.  But  how  do  you 
propose  to  do  this  ? 

Peg.  The  king  is  now  in  this  forest  a-hunting, 
and  our  young  lord  is  every  day  with  him:  Now, 
I  think,  if  we  could  take  some  opportunity  of 
throwing  ourselves  at  his  majesty’s  feet,  and 
complaining  of  the  injustice  of  one  of  his  cour¬ 
tiers,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  some  effect  upon 
him. 

Dick.  If  we  were  suffered  to  make  him  sensi¬ 
ble  of  it,  perhaps  it  might;  but  the  complaints 
of  such  little  folks  as  we,  seldom  reach  the  ears 
of  majesty. 

Peg.  W e  can  but  try. 

Dick.  Well,  if  you  will  go  with  me  to  my  fa¬ 
ther’s,  and  stay  there,  till  such  an  opportunity 
happens.  I  shall  believe  you  in  earnest,  and  will 
join  with  you  in  your  design. 

Peg.  I  will  do  any  thing  to  convince  you  of 
my  sincerity,  and  to  make  satisfaction  for  the 
injuries  which  have  been  done  you. 

Dick.  Will  you  go  now  ? 

Peg.  I’ll  be  with  you  in  less  than  an  hour. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — Changes  to  the  mill. 

Margery  and  Kate  knitting. 

Kate.  0  dear  !  I  would  not  see  a  spirit  for  all 
the  world  !  but  I  love  dearly  to  hear  stories  of 
them.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 
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Mar.  And  so  at  last,  in  a  dismal  hollow  tone, 
it  cried - 

[4  knocking  at  the  door  frights  them, 
both  ;  they  scream  out,  and  throw  down 
their  knitting. 

Mar.  and  Kate  Lord  bless  us  !  What’s  that  ? 

Kate.  O  dear  mother  !  it’s  some  judgment  up- 
us,  I  am  afraid  !  They  say,  talk  of  the  devil,  and 
he’ll  appear. 

Mar.  Kate,  go  and  see  who’s  at  the  door. 

Kate.  [  durst  not  go,  mother  !  do  you  go. 

Mar.  Come,  let’s  both  go  ! 

Kate.  Now,  don’t  speak  as  if  you  was  afraid  ! 

Mar.  No,  l  won’t,  if  I  can  help  it.  Who’s 
there  ? 

Dick,  [without]  What !  won’t  you  let  me  in  ? 

Kate.  O  gemini !  it’s  like  our  Dick,  I  think  : 
He’s  certainly  dead  !  and  it’s  his  spirit. 

Mar.  Heav’n  forbid  !  I  think  in  my  heart,  it’s 
he  himself.  Open  the  door,  Kate. 

Kate.  N ay  !  do  you. 

Mar.  Come,  we’ll  both  open  it. 

[They  open  the  door. 

Enter  Dick. 

Dick.  Dear  mother !  how  do  you  do?  I  thought 
you  would  not  have  let  me  in  ! 

Mar.  Dear  child  1  I’m  overjoyed  to  see  thee; 
but  1  was  so  frighted,  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do 

Kate.  Dear  brother,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  ! 
how  have  you  done  this  long  while? 

Dick.  Very  well,  Kate.  But  where’s  my  fa¬ 
ther  ? 

Mar.  He  heard  a  gun  go  off,  just  now,  and 
he’s  gone  to  see  who  ’tis. 

Dick.  What,  they  love  venison  at  Mansfield 
as  well  as  ever,  I  suppose? 

Kate.  Av  ;  and  they  will  have  it,  too. 

Mil.  [Without.] — Hoa !  Madge!  Kate!  bring 
a  light  here ! 

Mar.  Yonder  he  is. 

Kate.  Has  he  catched  the  rogue,  I  wonder  ? 

Enter  the  King  and  the  Miller. 

Mar.  Who  have  you  got  ? 

Mil.  I  have  brought  thee  a  stranger,  Madge  ; 
thou  must  give  him  a  supper,  and  a  lodging,  if 
thou  can’st. 

Alar.  You  have  got  a  better  stranger  of  your 
own,  1  can  tell  you:  Dick’s  come. 

MU.  Dick!  Where  is  he ?  Why,  Dick!  How 
is’t,  rny  lad  ? 

Dick.  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  father. 

King,  A  little  more,  and  you  had  pushed  me 
down. 

Mil  Faith,  sir,  you  must  excuse  me ;  I  was 
overjoyed  to  sec  my  boy.  lie  has  been  at  Lon¬ 
don,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  these  four  years. 

lung.  Well,  1  shall  once  in  my  life  have  the 
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happiness  of  being  treated  ns  a  common  man; 
and  of  seeing  human  nature  without  disguise. 

[Aside. 

Mil.  What  has  brought  thee  home  so  unex¬ 
pected  ? 

Dick.  You  will  know  that  presently. 

Mil.  Of  that,  by-and-by,  then.  We  have  got 
the  king  down  in  the  forest  a  hunting,  this  sea¬ 
son  ;  and  this  honest  gentleman,  who  came  down 
with  his  majesty  from  London,  has  been  with 
them  to-day,  it  seems,  and  has  lost  his  way. — 
Come,  Madge,  see  what  thou  can’st  get  for  sup¬ 
per.  Kill  a  couple  of  the  best  fowls :  and  go 
you,  Kate,  and  draw  a  pitcher  of  ale.  We  are 
famous,  sir,  at  Mansfield,  for  good  ale ;  and  for 
honest  fellows,  that  know  how  to  drink  it. 

King.  Good  ale  will  be  acceptable  at  present, 
for  I  am  very  dry.  But,  pray,  how  came  your 
son  to  leave  you,  and  go  to  London  ? 

Mil.  Why,  that’s  a  story  which  Dick,  per¬ 
haps,  won’t  like  to  have  told. 

King.  Then  I  don’t  desire  to  hear  it. 

Enter  Kate,  with  an  earthen  pitcher  of  ale, 
and  a  horn. 

Mil.  So  ;  now,  do  you  go  help  your  mother. — 
Sir,  my  hearty  service  to  you. 

King.  Thank  ye,  sir.  This  plain  sincerity  and 
t’reedom,  is  a  happiness  unknown  to  kings. 

[Aside. 

Mil.  Come,  sir. 

King.  Richard,  my  service  to  you. 

Dick.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mil.  Well,  Dick,  and  how  dost  thou  like  Lon¬ 
don?  Come,  tell  us  what  thou  hast  seen. 

Dtck.  Seen !  I  have  seen  the  land  of  pro¬ 
mise. 

Mil.  The  land  of  promise  !  What  dost  thou 
mean  ?  • 

Dick.  The  court,  father. 

Mil.  Thou  wilt  never  leave  joking. 

Dick.  To  be  serious,  then,  1  hat  e  seen  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  inv  hopes  and  expectations;  and 
that’s  more  than  one  would  wish  to  see. 

Mil.  What  !  Would  the  great  man,  thou  wast 
recommended  to,  do  nothing  at  all  for  thee  at 
last  ? 

Dick.  Why,  yes;  he  would  promise  me  to  the 
last. 

Mil.  Zoons  !  Do  the  courtiers  think  their  de¬ 
pendents  can  eat  promises  ? 

Dick.  No,  no;  they  never  trouble  their  heads 
to  think  whether  we  eat  at  all  nr  not.  I  have 
now  dangled  after  his  lordship  several  years,  tan¬ 
talized  with  hopes  and  expectations;  this  year 
promised  one  place,  the  next  another,  and  the 
third,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of— - a  disap¬ 

pointment.  One  falls,  and  it  was  promised  be¬ 
fore  ;  another,  and  I  am  just  half  an  hour  too 
late;  a  third,  and  it  stops  the  mouth  of  a  credi¬ 
tor;  a  fourth,  and  it  pays  the  hire  of  a  flatterer; 
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a  fifth,  and  it  bribes  a  vote  :  and,  the  sixth,  I  am 
promised  still.  But  having  thus  slept  away  some 
years,  I  awoke  from  my  dream  :  my  lord,  I  found, 
was  so  far  from  having  it  in  his  power  to  get  a 
place  for  me,  that  he  had  been  all  this  while 
seeking  after  one  for  himself. 

Mil.  Poor  Dick  !  And  is  plain  honesty,  then, 
a  recommendation  to  no  place  at  court  ? 

Dick.  It  may  recommend  you  to  be  a  foot¬ 
man,  perhaps,  but  nothing  further;  nothing  fur¬ 
ther,  indeed.  If  you  look  higher,  you  must  fur¬ 
nish  yourself  with  other  qualifications  :  you  musi 
learn  to  say  ay,  or  no ;  to  run,  or  stand  ;  to 
fetch,  or  carry,  or  leap  over  a  stick,  at  the  word 
of  command.  You  must  be  master  of  the  arts 
of  flattery,  insinuation,  dissimulation,  application, 
and — [Pointing  to  his  palm.] — right  application, 
too,  if  you  hope  to  succeed. 

King.  You  don’t  consider  I  am  a  courtier,  me- 
thinks. 

Dick.  Not  I,  indeed ;  ’tis  no  concern  of  mine 
what  you  are.  If,  in  general,  my  character  of 
the  court  is  true,  ’tis  not  my  fault  if  it’s  disagree¬ 
able  to  your  worship.  There  are  particular  ex¬ 
ceptions,  I  own,  and  I  hope  you  may  be  one 

King.  Nay,  I  don’t  want  to  be  flattered  ;  so 
let  that  pass.  Here’s  better  success  to  you  the 
next  time  you  come  to  London’! 

Dick.  I  thank  ye ;  but  I  don’t  design  to  see  it 
again  in  haste. 

Mil.  No,  no,  Dick;  instead  of  depending  up¬ 
on  lords’  promises,  depend  upon  the  labour  of 
thine  own  hands;  expect  nothing  but  what  thou 
can’st  earn,  and  then  thou  wilt  not  be  disappoint- 
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ed.  But  come,  I  want  a  description  of  London; 
thou  hast  told  us  nothing  thou  hast  seen  yet. 

Dick.  O  !  ’Tis  a  fine  place  !  I  have  seen  large 
houses  with  small  hospitality  ;  great  men  do  lit¬ 
tle  actions;  and  fine  ladies  do  nothing  at  all.  I 
have  seen  the  honest  lawyers  of  Westminster- 
hall,  and  the  virtuous  inhabitants  of  Change-AI- 
ley;  the  politic  madmen  of  coffee-houses,  and 
the  wise  statesmen  of  Bedlam.  I  have  seen  mer¬ 
ry  tragedies,  and  sad  comedies;  devotion  at  an 
opera,  and  mirth  at  a  sermon;  I  have  seen  fine 
clothes  at  St  James’s,  and  long  biils  at  Ludgate- 
hill.  I  have  seen  poor  grandeur,  and  rich  pover¬ 
ty  ;  high  honours,  and  low  flattery  ;  great  pride, 
and  no  merit.  In  short,  1  have  seen  a  fool  with, 
a  title,  a  knave  with  a  pension,  and  an  honest  man 
with  a  thread-bare  coat.  Pray,  how  do  you  like 
London  ? 

Mil.  And  is  this  the  best  description  thou 
ean’st  give  of  it  ? 

Dick.  Yes. 

King.  Why,  Richard,  you  are  a  satirist,  I 
find. 

Dick.  I  love  to  speak  truth,  sir;  if  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  satire,  I  can’t  help  it. 

Mil.  Well  !  If  this  is  London,  give  me  my 
country  cottage  ;  which,  though  it  is  not  a  great 
house,  nor  a  fine  house,  is  my  own  house ;  and  I 
can  shew  a  receipt  for  the  building  on’t.  But 
come,  sir,  our  supper,  I  believe,  is  ready  for  us 
by  this  time  ;  and  to  such  as  I  have,  you’re  wel¬ 
come  as  a  prince. 

King.  I  thank  you.  [ Exeunt . 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— Changes  to  the  zcOod. 

Enter  several  keepers. 

1  st  Keep.  The  report  of  a  gun  was  somewhere 
this  way,  I’m  sure. 

id  Keep.  Yes;  but  I  can  never  believe  that 
any  body  would  come  a  deer-stealing  so  dark  a 
night  as  this. 

Qd  Keep.  Where  did  the  deer  harbour  to-day? 

4th  Keep.  There  was  a  herd  lay  upon  Hamil- 
ton-hill;  another,  just  by  Robin  Hood’s  chair; 
and  a  third  here,  in  Mansfield  wood. 

1st  Keep.  Ay  ;  those  they  have  been  amongst ! 

id  Keep.  But  we  shall  never  be  able  to  find 
them  to-night,  ’tis  so  dark. 

3d  Keep.  Nq,  no;  let’s  go  back  again. 

1st  Keep.  Zoons !  You’re  afraid  of  a  broken 
head,  I  suppose,  if  we  should  find  them  ;  and  so 
had  rather  slink  back  again.  Hark  !  stand  close  ; 
I  hear  them  coming  this  way. 

Enter  the  Courtiers. 

1st  Cour.  Did  not  you  hear  somebody  just 
VOL.  III. 


now  ?  Faith,  I  begin  to  be  afraid  we  shall  meet 
with  some  misfortune  to-night. 

id  Cour.  Why,  if  any  body  should  take  what 
we  have  got,  we  have  made  a  fine  business  of  it. 

3d  Cour.  Let  them  take  it,  if  they  will;  I  am 
so  tired,  I  shall  make  but  small  resistance. 

[The  keepers  rush  upon  them. 

id  Keep.  Ay ;  rogues,  rascals,  and  villains  ! 
You  have  got  it,  have  you  ? 

id  Cour.  Indeed  we’ve  got  but  very  little  :  but 
what  we  have,  you’re  welcome  to,  if  you  will  but 
use  us  civilly. 

1st  Keep.  O  yes  !  very  civilly  ;  you  deserve  to 
be  used  civilly,  to  be  sure. 

4th  Cour.  Why,  what  have  we  done  that  we 
may  not  be  civilly  used  ? 

1st  Keep.  Come,  come,  don’t  trifle;  surren¬ 
der  ! 

lsf  Cour.  I  have  but  three  half-crowns  about 
me. 

id  Cour.  Here’s  three  and  sixpence  for  you, 
gentlemen. 

3d  Cour.  Here’s  my  watch ;  I  have  no  money 
at  all. 
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4th  Cour.  Indeed  I  have  nothing  in  my  pocket 
but  a  snuff-box. 

4th  Keep.  VV  hat !  The  dogs  want  to  bribe  us, 
do  they  ?  No,  rascals;  you  shall  go  before  the 
justice  to-morrow,  depend  on’t. 

4th  Coitr.  Before  the  justice  !  what,  for  be¬ 
ing  robbed  ? 

1st  Keep.  For  being  robbed  !  What  do  you 
mean?  Who  has  robbed  you  ? 

4th  (lour.  Why,  did  not  you  just  now  demand 
our  money,  gentlemen  ? 

2d  Keep.  (),  the  rascals!  They  will  swear  a 
robbery  against  us,  1  warrant ! 

4th  (lour.  A  robbery  !  Ay  ;  to  be  sure. 

1st  Keep.  No,  no ;  we  did  not  demand  your 
money;  we  demanded  the  deer  you  have  killed. 

4th  (lour.  The  devil  take  the  deer,  I  say  !  he 
led  us  a  chase  of  six  hours,  and  got  away  from 
us  at  last. 

Is?  Keep.  Zoons !  Ye  dogs,  do  ye  think  to  ban¬ 
ter  us?  I  tell  ye,  you  have  this  night  shot  one  of 
the  king's  deer ;  did  not  we  hear  the  gun  go  off? 
Did  not  we  hear  you  say,  you  was  afraid  it 
should  be  taken  from  you  ? 

2 d  Cour.  We  were  afraid  our  money  should  be 
taken  from  us. 

1st  Keep.  Come,  come,  no  more  shuffling :  I 
tell  ye,  you’re  all  rogues,  and  we’ll  have  you  hang¬ 
ed,  you  may  depend  on’t.  Come,  let’s  take  them 
to  old  Cockle’s ;  we’re  not  far  off ;  we’ll  keep 
them  there  all  night,  and  to-morrow  morning 
we’ll  away  with  them  before  the  justice. 

4 th  Cour.  A  very  pretty  adventure  ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Changes  to  the  mill. 

King,  Miller,  Margery,  and  Dick,  at 
supper. 

Mil.  Come,  sir,  you  must  mend  a  had  supper 
with  a  glass  of  good  ale  ;  here’s  king  Harry’s 
health ! 

King.  With  all  my  heart.  Come,  Richard, 
here’s  ting  Harry’s  health  ;  I  hope  you  are  cour¬ 
tier  enough  to  pledge  me,  are  not  you  ? 

Dick.  Yes,  yes,  sir;  I’ll  drink  the  king’s  health 
with  all  my  heart. 

Mar.  Come,  sir,  my  humble  service  to  you, 
and  much  good  may  do  ye  with  your  poor  sup¬ 
per  I  wish  it  had  been  better. 

King  You  need  make  no  apologies. 

Mur.  We  are  obliged  to  your  goodness  in  ex¬ 
cusing  our  rudeness. 

Mil.  Prithee,  Margery,  don’t  trouble  the  gen¬ 
tleman  with  compliments. 

Mar.  Lord,  husband,  if  one  had  no  more  man¬ 
ners  than  you,  the  gentleman  would  take  us  all 
for  hogs. 

Mil.  Now,  I  think,  the  more  compliments  the 
less  manners. 

King.  I  think  so  too.  Compliments  in  dis- 
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course,  I  believe,  are  like  ceremonies  in  religion; 
the  one  has  destroyed  all  true  piety,  and  the 
other  all  sincerity  and  plain-dealing. 

Mil.  Then  a  fig  for  all  ceremony,  and  com¬ 
pliments,  too:  give  us  thy  hand;  and  let  us 
drink  and  be  mercy. 

King.  Right,  honest  miller  ;  let  us  drink  and 
be  merry.  Come,  have  you  got  e’er  a  good 
song  ? 

Mil.  All  !  mv  singing  days  are  over ;  but  my 
man  Joe  has  got  an  excellent  one;  and  if  you 
have  a  mind  to  hear  it,  I’ll  call  him  in. 

King.  With  all  my  heart. 

Mil.  Joe  ! 

Enter  Joe. 

Mil.  Come,  Joe  !  drink,  boy;  I  have  promised 
this  gentleman  that  you  shall  sing  him  your  last 
new  song. 

Joe.  Well,  master,  if  you  have  promised  it  him, 
he  shall  have  it. 

SONG. 

How  happy  a  state  does  the  miller  possess  ! 
Who  would  be  no  greater,  nor  fears  to  be  less  ; 
On  bis  mill  and  himself  he  depends  for  sup- 
port, 

Which  is  better  than  servilely  cringing  at 
court. 

What  though  he  all  dusty  and  whitened  does 

go. 

The  more  he’s  be-powdered,  the  more  like  a 
beau  ; 

A  clown,  in  this  dress,  may  be  honester  far 
Than  a  courtier,  who  struts  in  his  garter  and 
star. 

Though  his  hands  are  so  daubed,  they’re  not 
fit  to  be  seen, 

The  hands  of  his  betters  are  not  very  clean ; 

A  palm  more  polite  may  as  dirtily  deal ; 

Gold,  in  handling,  will  stick  to  the  fingers  like 
meal. 

What  if,  when  a  pudding  for  dinner  he  lacks, 
He  cribs,  without  scruple,  from  other  men’s 
sacks ; 

In  this  of  right  noble  examples  he  brags, 

W  ho  borrow  as  freely  from  other  men’s  bags. 

Or  should  ho  endeavour  to  heap  an  estate, 

In  this  he  would  mimic  the  tools  of  the  state  ; 
Whose  aim  is  alone  their  own  coffers  to  (ill, 

As  all  his  concern’s  to  bring  grist  to  his  mill. 

He  eats  when  he’s  hungry,  he  drinks  when  lie’s 
dry, 

And  down  when  he’s  weary  contented  does  lie; 
Then  rises  up  chearfid  to  work  and  to  sing: 

If  so  happy  a  miller,  then  vvlio’d  be  a  king? 
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Mil.  Tliere’s  a  song  for  you  ! 

King.  He  should  go  sing  this  at  court,  I  think. 

Duk.  I  believe,  it  he’s  wise,  he  will  chuse  to 
stay  at  home  though. 

Enter  Peggy. 

Mil.  What  wind  blew  you  hither,  pray?  You 
have  a  good  share  of  impudence,  or  you  would 
be  ashamed  to  set  your  foot  within  my  house 
methinks. 

Peg.  Ashamed  I  am,  indeed;  but  do  not  call 
me  impudent.  [Weeps 

Dick.  Dear  father,  suspend  your  anger  for  the 
present ;  that  she  is  here  now,  is  by  my  direc¬ 
tion,  and  to  do  me  justice. 

Peg.  To  do  that,  is  all  that  is  now  in  my 
power;  for,  as  to  myself,  I  am  ruined  past  re¬ 
demption  ;  my  character,  mv  virtue,  my  peace, 
are  gone  :  I  am  abandoned  by  my  friends,  des¬ 
pised  by  the  world,  and  exposed  to  misery  and 
want. 

King.  Pray,  let  me  know  the  story  of  your  mis¬ 
fortunes  :  perhaps  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  do 
something  towards  redressing  them. 

Peg.  I  hat  you  may  learn  from  him,  whom  I 
have  wronged;  but  as  for  me,  shame  will  not  let 
me  speak,  or  hear  it  told. 

[Exit  Peggy. 

King.  She’s  very  pretty. 

Dick.  O,  sir,  I  once  thought  her  an  angel ;  I 
loved  her  dearer  than  my  life,  and  did  believe 
her  passion  was  the  same  for  me  :  but  a  young 
nobleman  ot  this  neighbourhood  happening  to 
see  her,  her  youth  and  blooming  beauty  present¬ 
ly  struck  his  fancy;  a  thousand  artifices  were 
immediately  employed  to  debauch  and  ruin  her. 
But  all  his  arts  were  vain ;  not  even  the  promise 
of  making  her  his  wife,  could  prevail  upon  her . 
In  a 'little  time  he  found  out  her  love  to  me,  and, 
imagining  this  to  be  the  cause  of  her  refusal,  he, 
by  forged  letters,  and  feigned  stories,  contrived 
tp  make  her  believe  I  was  upon  the  point  of  mar¬ 
riage  with  another  w-oman.  Possessed  with  this 
opinion,  she,  in  a  rage,  writes  me  word,  never  to 
see  her  more ;  and,  in  revenge,  consented  to  her 
own  undoing.  Not  contented  with  this,  nor  easy 
while  I  was  so  near  her,  he  bribed  one  of  bis 
cast-off  mistresses  to  swear  a  child  to  me,  which 
sh«.  did  ;  this  was  the  occasion  of  my  leaving  my 
friends,  and  flying  to  London. 

King.  And  how  does  she  propose  to  do  you 
justice  ? 

Dick.  Why,  the  king  being  now  in  this  forest 
a  hunting,  we  design  to  take  some  opportunity 
of  throwing  ourselves  at  his  Majesty’s  feet,  and 
complaining  of  the  injustice  done  us  by  this  no¬ 
ble  villain. 

Mil.  Ah,  Dick  !  I  expect  but  little  redress 
from  such  an  application.  Things  of  this  nature 
are  so  common  among  the  great,  that  I  am 
afraid  if  will  only  be  made  a  jest  of. 


King.  Those,  that  can  make  a  jest  of  what 
ought  to  be  shocking  to  humanity,  surely  deserve 
not  the  name  of  great  or  noble  men. 

Dick.  What  do  you  think  of  it,  sir?  If  you 
belong  to  the  court,  you,  perhaps,  may  know 
something  of  the  king’s  temper. 

King.  Why,  iff  can  judge  of  his  temper  at 
all,  I  think  he  would  not  suffer  the  greatest  no¬ 
bleman  in  his  court  to  do  an  injustice  to  the 
meanest  subject  in  his  kingdom.  But,  pray,  who 
is  the  nobleman  that  is  capable  of  such  actions 
as  these  ? 

Dick.  Do  you  know  my  lord  Lurewell  ? 

King.  Yes. 

Dick.  That’s  the  man. 

King.  Well,  I  would  have  you  put  your  design 
in  execution.  ’Tis  my  opinion  the  king  would 
not  only  hear  your  complaint,  but  redress  your 
injuries. 

Mil.  I  wish  it  may  prove  so. 

Enter  the  Keepers,  leading  hi  the  courtiers. 

1st  Keep.  Hola !  Cockle!  Where  are  ye? — 
Why,  man,  we  have  nabbed  a  pack  of  rogues 
here,  just  in  the  fact. 

King.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  What,  turned  highwaymen, 
my  lords,  or  deer-stealers? 

1st  Cour.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  your  majesty 
in  health  and  safety. 

Icl  Cour.  We  have  run  through  a  great  many 
perils  and  dangers  to-night :  but  the  joy  of  find¬ 
ing  your  majesty  so  unexpectedly,  will  make  us 
forget  all  we  have  suffered. 

Lbrit  f  What !  is  this  the  king  ! 

King.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  my  lords, 

I  confess  ;  and  particularly  you,  my  lord  Lure- 
well. 

Lure.  Your  majesty  does  me  honour. 

King.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  I  will  do  you  justice, 
too ;  your  honour  has  been  highly  wronged  by 
this  young  man. 

Lure.  W  rouged,  my  liege  ! 

King.  I  hope  so,  my  lord ;  for  I  would  fain 
believe  you  can’t  be  guilty  of  baseness  and 
treachery. 

Lure.  I  hope  your  majesty  will  never  find  me 
so.  What  dares  this  villain  say  ? 

Dick.  I  am  not  to  be  frighted,  my  lord.  I 
dare  speak  truth  at  any  time. 

Lure.  Whatever  stains  my  honour,  must  be 
false. 

King.  I  know  it  must,  my  lord ;  yet  has  this 
man,  not  knowing  who  I  was,  presumed  to  charge 
your  lordship,  not  only  with  great  injustice  to 
himself,  but  also  with  ruining  an  innocent  vir¬ 
gin,  whom  he  loved,  and  who  was  to  have 
been  his  wife;  which,  if  true,  were  base  and 
treacherous;  but  I  know  ’tis  false,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  leave  it  to  your  lordship  to  say  what  punish¬ 
ment  I  shall  inflict  upon  him,  for  the  injury  done 
to  your  honour. 
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Lure.  I  thank  your  majesty.  I  will  not  be 
severe;  he  shall  only  ask  my  parrlon,  and  to¬ 
morrow  morning  be  obliged  to  marry  the  crea¬ 
ture  he  has  traduced  me  with. 

King.  This  is  mild.  Well,  you  hear  your  sen¬ 
tence. 

Dick.  May  I  not  have  leave  to  speak  before 
your  majesty? 

King.  What  ean’st  thou  say? 

Dick.  If  I  had  your  majesty’s  permission,  I 
believe  I  have  certain  witnesses  which  will  unde¬ 
niably  prove  the  truth  of  all  I  have  accused  his 
lordship  of. 

King.  Produce  them. 

Dick.  Peggy  1 

Enter  Peggy. 

King.  Do  you  know  this  woman,  my  lord  ? 

Lure  I  know  her,  please  your  majesty,  by 
sight ;  she’s  a  tenant’s  daughter. 

Peg.  [Aside.]  Majesty  ! - What,  is  this  the 

king  ? 

Dick.  Yes. 

King.  Hast:  you  no  particular  acquaintance 
yvith  her  f 

Lure.  Hum !  I  have  not  seen  her  these  seve¬ 
ral  months. 

Dick.  True,  my  lord  ;and  that  is  part  of  your  ac¬ 
cusation  ;  for,  I  believe,  l  have  some  letters  vv  hich 
will  prove  your  lordship  once  had  a  more  parti¬ 
cular  acquaintance  with  her.  Here  is  one  of  the 
first  his  lordship  wrote  to  her,  full  of  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  solemn  protestations  of  love  and 
constancy;  here  is  another,  which  will  inform 
your  majesty  of  the  pains  he  took  to  ruin  her. — 
There  is  an  absolute  promise  of  marriage  be¬ 
fore  he  could  accomplish  it. 

King.  What  say  you,  my  lord?  are  these  your 
hands? 

Lure.  I  believe,  please  your  majesty,  I  might 
have  a  little  affair  of  gallantry  with  the  girl  some 
time  ago. 

King.  It  was  a  little  affair,  my  lord;  a  mean 
affair;  and  what  you  call  gallantry,  I  call  infa¬ 
my.  Do  you  think,  my  lord,  that  greatness  gives 
a  sanction  to  wickedness  ?  Or  that  it  is  the  prero¬ 
gative  of  lords  to  lie  unjust  and  inhuman  ?  You 
remember  the  sentence  which  yourself  pronoun¬ 
ced  upon  this  innocent  man ;  you  cannot  think 
it  hard  that  it  should  pass  on  you  who  are 
guilty. 

Lure.  I  hope  your  majesty  will  consider  my 
rank,  and  not  oblige  me  to  marry  her. 

King.  Your  rank,  my  lord!  Greatness,  that 
stoops  to  actions  base  and  low,  deserts  its  rank, 
and  pulls  its  honours  down.  What  makes  your 
lordship  great?  Is  it  your  gilded  equipage  and 
dress?  Then  put  it  on  your  meanest  slave,  and 
lie’s  as  great  as  you.  Is  it  your  riches  or  estate? 
The  villain  that  should  plunder  you  of  all,  would 
then  he  as  great  as  you.  No,  my  lord;  he,  that 
acts  greatly,  is  the  true  great  man.  I  therefore 
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think,  you  ought,  in  justice,  to  marry  her  you 
thus  have  wronged. 

Peg.  Let  my  tears  thank  your  majesty.  But, 
alas  !  I  am  afraid  to  marry  this  young  lord : 
that  would  only  give  him  power  to  use  me 
worse,  and  still  encrease  my  misery;  I,  there¬ 
fore,  beg  your  majesty  will  not  command  him  to 
do  it. 

King.  Rise,  then,  and  hear  me.  My  lord,  you 
see  how  low  the  greatest  nobleman  may  be  redu¬ 
ced  by  ungenerous  actions.  Here  is,  under  your 
own  hand,  an  absolute  promise  of  marriage  to 
this  young  woman,  which,  from  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  your  unworthiness,  she  has  prudently 
declined  to  make  you  fulfil.  I  shall,  therefore, 
not  insist  upon  it :  but  I  command  you,  upon 
pain  of  my  displeasure,  immediately  to  settle  on 
her  three  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

Peg.  May  Heaven  reward  your  majesty’s 
goodness.  ’ Iis  too  much  for  me;  but  it  your 
majesty  thinks  fit,  let  it  be  settled  upon  this 
much  injured  man,  to  make  some  satisfaction  for 
the  wrongs  which  have  been  done  him.  As  to 
myself,  I  only  sought  to  clear  the  innocence  of 
him  I  loved  and  wronged,  then  hide  me  from  the 
world,  and  die  forgiven. 

Dick.  This  act  of  generous  virtue  cancels  all 
past  failings ;  come  to  my  arms,  and  be  as  dear 
as  ever. 

Peg.  You  cannot,  sure,  forgive  me  ! 

Dick.  I  can,  I  do,  and  still  will  make  you 
mine. 

Peg.  O,  why  did  I  ever  wrong  such  generous 
love  ? 

Dick.  Talk  no  more  of  it.  Here,  let  us 
kneel,  and  thank  the  goodness  which  has  made 
us  blest. 

King.  May  you  he  happy  ! 

Mil.  [Kneels.]  After  I  have  seen  so  much  of 
your  majesty’s  goodness,  I  cannot  despair  of  par¬ 
don,  even  for  the  rough  usage  your  majesty  re¬ 
ceived  from  me. 

[ The  king  draws  his  sword,  the  Miller  is 
frighted,  and  rises  up,  thinking  he  was 
going  to  kill  him. 

What  have  I  done,  that  I  should  lose  my  life  ? 

King.  Kneel  without  fear.  No,  my  good  host, 
so  far  are  you  from  having  any  thing  to  pardon, 
that  I  am  much  your  debtor.  I  cannot  think  hut 
so  good  and  honest  a  man  will  make  a  worthy 
and  honourable  knight;  so,  rise  up,  sir  John 
Cockle  :  And  to  support  your  state,  and  in  some 
sort  requite  the  pleasure  you  have  done  us,  a 
thousand  marks  a  year  shall  be  your  revenue. 

Mil.  Your  majesfv’s  bounty  I  receive  with 
thankfulness;  1  have  been  guilty  of  no  meanness 
to  obtain  it,  and  hope  l  shall  not  he  obliged  to 
keep  it  upon  base  conditions;  for  though  1  am 
willing  to  he  a  faithful  subject,  I  am  resolved  to 
he  a  free,  and  an  honest  man. 

King.  1  rely  upon  your  being  so  :  And,  to 
gain  the  friendship  of  such  a  one,  I  shall  al- 
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ways  think  an  addition  to  my  happiness,  though 
a  king. 

Worth,  in  whatever  state,  is  sure  a  prize, 
Which  kings,  of  ail  men,  ought  not  to  despise; 


By  selfish  sycophants  so  close  besieged, 

’Tis  by  mere  chance  a  worthy  man’s  obliged  : 
But  hence,  to  every  courtier  be  it  known, 
Virtue  shall  find  protection  from  the  throne. 

[Exeunt  omncs. 


SIR  JOHN  COCKLE  AT  COURT. 


BY 
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DRAMATIS  PERSON/E. 


MEN. 

The  King. 

Sir  John  Cockle. 

Sir  Timothy  Flash. 

Greenwood,  attached  to  Miss  Kitty. 
Buckram,  a  Tailor , 

Barber 
French  Cook. 

Vintner. 

Joe,  servant  to  Sir  John  Cockle, 
Three  Courtiers. 


WOMEN. 

Miss  Kitty,  engaged  to  Greenwood. 
Mrs  Starch,  a  milliner. 


> —  London. 


SCENE  1. 

Enter  Sir  John,  Tailor ,  Barber,  and  Joe. 

Toy.  I  is  the  fashion,  sir,  I  assure  von. 

Sir  John.  Fashions  are  for  fools;  don’t  tell  me 
of  fashion.  Must  a  man  make  an  ass  of  himself, 
because  it’s  the  fashion? 

Tay.  But  you  would  be  like  other  folks,  sir, 
would  not  you  ? 

Sir  John.  No,  sir,  if  this  is  their  likeness,  I 
would  not  be  like  other  folks.  Why,  a  man 
nnp;ht  as  well  be  cased  up  in  armour;  here’s 
buckram  and  whalebone  enough,  to  turn  a  bullet. 

Joe.  Sir,  here’s  the  barber  has  brought  you 
home  a  new  periwig.  J 

Sir  John.  Let  him  come  in.  Come,  friend  ! 
let’s  see  if  you’re  as  good  at  fashions  as  Mr 
Buckram  here.  What  the  devil’s  this  ? 


ACT  I. 

Bar.  The  bag,  sir. 

Sir  John.  The  bag,  sir !  an  what’s  this  bar 
lor,  sir?  this  is  not  the  fashion  too,  I  hope? 

Bar.  It’s  what  is  very  much  wore,  sir,  indeed. 
Sir  John.  Wore,  sir!  how  is  it  wore?  where 
is  it  wore?  what  is  it  for? 

Bar.  Sir,  it  is  only  for  ornament. 

Sir  John.  O,  ’tis  an  ornament !  I  beg  your  par¬ 
don  !  Now,  positively,  I  should  not  have  taken 
this  for  an  ornament.  My  poor  grey  hairs  are,  in 
my  opinion,  much  more  becoming.  But,  come, 
put  it  on  !  There,  now,  what  do  you  think  I 
am  like  ? 

Joe.  I  cod  measter,  you’re  not  like  the  same 
mon,  I’m  sure. 

Bur.  Sir,  tis  very  genteel,  I  assure  you, 

Sir  John.  Genteel !  ay,  that  it  may  be,  for 
aught  I  know,  but  I’m  sure  ’tis  very  ugly. 
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Bar.  They  wear  nothing  else  in  France,  sir. 

Hir  John.  In  France,  sir!  what’s  France  to 
me?  I  in  an  Englishman,  sir,  and  know  no  right  the 
fools  of  France  ha\e  to  he  my  examples.  Here, 
take  it  again  ;  I’ll  have  none  of  your  new-fangled 
French  fopperies;  and  if  you  please,  I’ll  make 
you  a  present  of  this  fine,  fashionable  coat  again 
Fashion,  indeed  ! 

[Exeunt  Tailor,  Barber,  and  Joe. 

Re-enter  Joe  with  the  French  Cook. 

Joe.  Sir,  here’s  a  fine  gentleman  wants  to 
speak  with  you. 

Cook.  Sir,  me  have  hear  dat  your  honour  want 
one  cook. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  you  are  very  obliging ;  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  would  recommend  one  to  me.  But,  as 
I  don’t  know  you - 

Cook.  No,  no,  sir!  me  am  one  cook  myself, 
and  would  be  proud  of  de  honour  to  serve  you. 

Sir  John.  You  a  cook!  and  pray,  what  wa¬ 
ges  may  you  expect,  to  afford  such  finery  as 
that  ? 

Cook.  Me  will  have  one  hundred  guinea  a 
year,  no  more ;  and  two  or  three  servant  under 
me  to  do  de  work. 

Sir  John.  Hum  !  very  reasonable  truly  !  And, 
pray,  what  extraordinary  matters  can  you  do,  to 
deserve  such  wa<es  ? 

Cook.  O  !  me  can  make  you  one  hundred 
dish,  de  Englis  know  noting  of ;  me  can  make 
you  de  portable  soup  to  put  in  your  pocket :  me 
can  dress  you  de  foul  a-la  marli,  en  galentine, 
a-la  montmorancy;  de  duck  en  grinadin ;  de 
chicken  a  la  cbombre ;  de  turkey  en  botine  ; 
de  pidgeon  en  mirliton  a  1’  ltalienne,  a-la  d’ 
Huxelies :  en  fine,  me  can  give  you  de  essence 
of  five  or  six  ham,  and  de  juice  of  ten  or  twelve 
stone  of  beef,  all  in  de  sauce  of  one  little  dish. 

Sir  John.  Very  fine  !  At  this  rate,  no  wonder 
the  poor  are  starved,  and  the  butcher  unpaid. 
No,  I  will  have  no  such  cooks,  I  promise  you ;  it 
is  the  luxury  and  extravagance  introduced  by 
such  French  kickshaw-mongers  as  you,  that  has 
devoured  and  destroyed  old  English  hospitality  ! 
Go  !  go  about  your  business ;  I  have  no  mind  to 
be  beggared,  nor  to  beggar  honest  tradesmen. 
Joe  !  [Exit  Cook. 

Joe.  Sir. 

Sir  John.  Let  my  daughter  know,  the  king  has 
sent  for  me,  and  I  am  gone  to  court,  to  wait  on 
his  majesty. 

Joe.  Yes,  sir.  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  the  King,  and  several  Courtiers. 

King.  Well,  ray  lords,  our  old  friend,  the  mil¬ 
ler  of  Mansfield  is  arrived  at  last. 

IV  Cour.  He  has  been  in  town  two  or  three 
days;  has  not  your  majesty  seen  him  yet? 


Ill 

King.  No,  but  I  have,  sent  for  him  to  attend 
me  this  evening:  and  I  design,  with  only  you, 
my  lords,  who  are  now  present,  to  entertain  my¬ 
self  a  while  with  his  honest  freedom.  He  will 
be  here  presently. 

Id  Cour.  He  must  certainly  divert  your  ma¬ 
jesty. 

_  3d  Cour.  He  may  be  diverting,  perhaps  ;  but 
it  I  may  speak  my  mind  freely,  1  think  there  is 
something  too  plain  and  rough  in  his  behaviour, 
for  your  majesty  to  bear. 

King.  Your  lordship,  perhaps,  may  be  afraid 
of  plain  truth  and  sincerity,  but  I  am  not. 

‘■id  Cour.  I  beg  your  majesty’s  pardon;  [did 
not  suppose  you  was;  I  only  think,  there  is  a 
certain  awe  and  reverence  due  to  your  majesty, 
which  I  am  afraid  his  want  of  politeness  may 
make  him  transgress. 

King.  My  lord,  whilst  I  love  my  subjects,  and 
preserve  to  them  all  their  rights  and  liberties, 
I  doubt  not  of  meeting  with  a  proper  respect 
from  the  roughest  of  them ;  but  as  for  the  awe 
and  reverence  which  your  politeness  would  flat¬ 
ter  me  with,  I  love  it  not.  1  will,  that  all  my 
subjects  treat  me  with  sincerity.  An  honest 
freedom  of  speech,  as  it  is  every  honest  man’s 
right,  so  none  can  be  afraid  of  it,  but  he  that  is 
conscious  to  himself  of  ill-deservings.  Sound 
maxims,  arid  right  conduct,  can  never  be  ridi¬ 
culed  ;  and,  where  the  contrary  prevail,  the  seve¬ 
rest  censure  is  greatest  kindness. 

id  Cour.  I  believe  your  majesty  is  in  the  right, 
and  I  stand  corrected. 

Enter  a  Gentleman, 

Gen.  May  it  please  your  majesty,  here  is  a  per¬ 
son  who  calls  himself  sir  John  Cockle,  the  mil¬ 
ler  of  Mansfield,  begs  admittance  to  your  ma- 

jfsty- 

King.  Conduct  him  in. 

Enter  Sir  John. 

King.  Honest  sir  John  Cockle,  you  are  wel¬ 
come  to  London. 

Sir  John.  I  thank  your  majesty  for  the  honour 
you  do  me,  and  am  glad  to  find  your  majesty  in 
good  health. 

King .  But  pray,  sir  John,  why  in  the  habit  of  a 
miller  yet?  What  I  gave  you  was  with  a  design 
to  set  you  above  the  mean  dependence  of  a  trade 
for  subsistence. 

Sir  John.  Your  majesty  will  pardon  my  free¬ 
dom.  Whilst  my  trade  will  support  me,  I  an* 
independent  ;  and  I  look  upon  that  to  be  more 
honourable  in  an  Englishman,  than  any  depen- 
dance  whatsoever.  I  am  a  plain,  blunt  man, 
and  may,  possibly,  some  time  or  other,  offend 
your  majesty;  and  where,  then,  is  my  subsist¬ 
ence  ? 

King.  And  dare  you  not  trust  the  honour  of  a, 
king  ? 
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Sir  John.  Without  doubt  I  might  trust  your 
majesty  very  safely ;  but,  in  general,  though  the 
honour  of  kings  ought  to  be  more  sacred,  the  hu¬ 
mour  of  kings  is  like  that  of  other  men ;  and, 
when  they  please  to  change  their  mind,  who  shall 
dare  to  call  their  honour  in  question  ? 

King.  Sn  John,  you  are  in  the  right ;  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  maintain  that  noble  freedom  of 
spirit:  I  wish  all  my  subjects  were  as  indepen¬ 
dent  on  me  as  you  resolve  to  be  ;  I  should  then 
hear  more  truth  and  less  flattery.  But  come, 
what  news  ?  llow  does  my  lady  and  your  son 
Richard  ? 

Sir  John.  I  thank  your  majesty ;  Margery  is 
very  well,  and  so  is  Dick. 

King.  I  hope  you  have  brought  her  up  to  town 
with  you  ? 

Sir  John.  She  has  displeased  me,  of  late,  very 
much. 

King.  In  what  ? 

Sir  John.  You  shall  hear.  When  I  was  only 
plain  John  Cockle,  the  miller  of  Mansfield,  a 
farmer’s  son,  in  the  neighbourhood,  made  love  to 
my  daughter.  He  was  a  worthy,  honest  man. 
He  loved  my  daughter  sincerely ;  and,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  her  affections  were  placed  on  him.  I 
approved  of  the  match,  and  gave  him  my  con¬ 
sent.  But  when  your  majesty’s  bounty  had  raised 
my  fortune  and  condition,  my  daughter,  Kate, 
became  Miss  Kitty  :  She  grew  a  fine  girl,  and 
was  presently  taken  notice  of  by  the  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  country.  Amongst  the  rest,  sir 
Timothy  Flash,  a  young,  rakish,  extravagant 
knight,  made  his  addresses  to  her;  his  title,  his 
dress,  his  equipage,  dazzled  her  eyes  and  her  un¬ 
derstanding  ;  and  fond,  I  suppose,  of  being  made 
a  lady,  she  despises  and  forsakes  her  first  lover, 
the  honest  farmer,  and  is  determined  to  marry 
this  mad,  wrong-headed  knight. 

King.  And  is  this  the  occasion  of  your  dis¬ 
pleasure  ?  I  should  think  you  had  rather  cause  to 
rejoice  that  she  was  so  prudent.  What !  do  you 
think  it  no  advantage  to  your  daughter,  nor  ho¬ 
nour  to  yourself,  to  be  allied  to  so  great  a  man  ? 

Sir  John.  It  may  be  an  honour  to  be  allied  to  a 
great  man,  when  a  great  man  is  a  man  of  honour; 
but  that  is  not  always  the  case.  Besides,  no¬ 
thing  that  is  unjust,  can  be  either  prudent  or  ho¬ 
nourable  :  And  the  breaking  her  faith  and  pro¬ 
mise  with  a  man  that  loved,  and  every  way  de¬ 
served  her,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  little  vanity, 
or  self-interest,  is  an  action  that  I  am  ashamed 
my  daughter  could  be  guilty  of. 

King.  Why,  you  are  the  most  extraordinary 
man  I  ever  knew  :  I  have  heard  of  fathers  quar¬ 
relling  with  their  children  for  marrying  foolishly 
for  love ;  but  you  are  so  singular  as  to  blame 
your’s  for  marrying  wisely  for  interest. 

Sir  John.  Why,  I  may  differ  a  little  from  the 

common  practice  of  my  neighbours - But, 

I  hope  your  majesty  does  not,  therefore,  think 
me  to  blame  ? 


King.  No  :  Singularity  in  the  right  is  never  a 
crime.  If  you  are  satisfied  your  actions  are 
just,  let  the  world  blush  that  they  are  singular. 

Sir  John.  Nay,  and  I  am,  perhaps,  not  so  re¬ 
gardless  of  interest  as  your  majesty  may  appre¬ 
hend.  It  is  very  possible  a  knight,  or  even  a 
lord,  may  be  poor  as  well  as  a  farmer.  No  of¬ 
fence,  I  hope  ?  [Turning  to  the  courtiers. 

Cour.  No,  no,  no.  Impertinent  fellow  ! 

[Aside. 

King.  Well,  sir  John,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
more  of  this  affair  another  time ;  but  tell  me 
how  you  like  London  ?  Your  son  Richard,  I  re¬ 
member,  gave  a  very  satirical  description  of  it; 
I  hope  you  are  better  entertained. 

Sir  John.  So  well,  that  I  assure  your  majesty, 
I  am  in  admiration  and  wonder  all  day  long. 

King.  Ay  !  well,  let  us  hear  what  it  is  you  ad¬ 
mire  and  wonder  at. 

Sir  John.  Almost  every  thing  I  see  or  hear  of. 
When  I  see  the  splendour  and  magnificence  in 
which  some  noblemen  appear,  I  admire  their 
riches  ;  but  when  1  hear  of  their  debts,  and  their 
mortgages,  I  wonder  at  their  folly.  When  I 
hear  of  a  dinner  costing  an  hundred  pounds,  I 
am  surprised  that  one  man  should  have  so  many 
friends  to  entertain ;  but  when  I  am  told,  that 
it  was  made  only  for  five  or  six  squeamish  lord-, 
or  piddling  ladies,  that  eat  not  perhaps  an  ounce 
a-piece,  I  am  quite  astonished.  When  I  hear  of 
an  estate  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  a  year,  I 
envy  the  man  that  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  so 
much  good,  and  wonder  how  he  disposes  of  it; 
but  when  I  am  told  of  the  necessary  expences 
of  a  gentleman  in  horses  and  whores,  and  eating 
and  ^drinking,  and  dressing  and  gaming,  I  am 
surprised  that  the  poor  man  is  able  to  live.  In 
short,  when  I  consider  our  publick  credit,  our 
honour,  our  courage,  our  freedom,  our  publick 
spirit,  I  am  surprised,  amazed,  astonished,  and 
confounded. 

1st  Cour.  Is  not  this  bold,  sir  ? 

Sir  John.  Perhaps  it  may ;  but  I  suppose  his 
majesty  would  not  have  an  Englishman  a  coward? 

King.  Far  from  it.  Let  the  generous  spirit  of 
freedom  reign  unchecked  :  To  speak  his  mind,  is 
the  undoubted  right  of  every  Briton ;  and  be  it 
the  glory  of  my  reign,  that  all  my  subjects  enjoy 
that  honest  liberty.  ’Tis  my  wish  to  redress  all 
grievances;  to  right  alfwrongs :  But  kings,  alas! 
are  but  fallible  men  ;  errors  in  government  will 
happen,  as  well  as  failings  in  private  life,  and 
ought  to  be  candidly  imputed.  And  let  me  ask  you 
one  question,  sir  John.  Do  you  really  think  you 
could  honestly  withstand  all  the  temptations  that 
wealth  and  power  would  lay  before  you  ? 

Sir  John.  I  will  not  boast  before  your  majes¬ 
ty;  perhaps  I  could  not.  Yet  give  me  leave  to 
say,  the  man,  whom  wealth  or  power  can  make 
a  villain,  is  sure  unworthy  of  possessing  either. 

King.  Suppose  self-interest,  too,  should  clash 
with  publick  duty  ? 
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Sir  John.  Suppose  it  should  :  Tis  always  a 
man’s  duty  to  be  just ;  and  doubly  his  with 
whom  the  public  trust  their  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties. 

King.  I  think  so  ;  nay,  he,  who  cannot  scorn 
the  narrow  interest  of  Ins  own  poor  self,  to 
serve  his  country,  and  defend  her  rights,  deserves 
not  the  protection  of  a  country  to  defend  his 
own ;  at  least,  should  not  be  trusted  with  the 
rights  of  other  men. 

Sir  John.  I  wish  no  such  were  ever  trusted. 

King,  I  wish  so,  too :  But  how  are  kings  to 
know  the  hearts  of  men  ? 

Sir  John.  ’Tis  difficult  indeed  ;  yet  something 
might  be  done. 

King.  What  ? 

Sir  John.  The  man  whom  a  king  employs,  or 
a  nation  trusts,  should  be  thoroughly  tried.  Exa¬ 
mine  his  private  character  :  Mark  how  he  lives  : 
Is  he  luxurious,  or  proud,  or  ambitious,  or  extra¬ 
vagant?  avoid  him:  The  soul  of  that  man  is 
mean  ;  necessity  will  press  him,  and  public 
fraud  must  pay  his  private  debts.  But  if  you 
find  a  man  with  a  clear  head,  sound  judgemnt, 
and  a  right  honest  heart — that  is  the  man  to 
serve  both  you  and  his  country. 

King.  You’re  right;  and  such  by  me  shall 
ever  be  distinguished.  ’Tis  both  my  duty  and 
my  interest  to  promote  them.  To  such,  if  1 
give  wealth,  it  will  enrich  the  public;  to  such, 
if  I  give  power,  the  nation  will  be  mighty  ;  to 
such,  if  I  give  honour,  I  shall  raise  my  own. 
But  surely,  sir  John,  your’s  is  not  the  language, 
nor  the  sentiments  of  a  common  miller ;  how, 
in  a  cottage,  could  you  gain  this  superior  wis¬ 
dom  ? 


,  Sir  John.  Wisdom  is  not  confined  to  palaces; 
nor  always  to  be  bought  with  gold.  I  read  often, 
and  think  sometimes  ;  and  he  who  does  that, 
may  gain  some  knowledge,  even  in  a  cottage. 
As  for  any  thing  superior,  I  pretend  not  to  "it. 
What  I  have  said,  I  hope,  is  plain  good  sense;  at 
least  ’tis  honest,  and  well  meant. 

King.  Sir  John,  I  think  so;  and,  to  convince 
you  how  much  I  esteem  your  plain-dealing  and 
sincerity  of  heart,  receive  this  ring  as  a  mark  of 
my  favour. 

Sir  John.  I  thank  your  majesty. 

King.  Don't  thank  me  now  ;  at  present  I  have 
business  that  must  be  dispatched,  and  will  de¬ 
sire  you  to  leave  me ;  before  ’tis  long  I’ll  see' 
you  again. 

Sir  John.  I  wish  your  majesty^a  good  night. 

[  Exit. 

Kmg.  Well,  my  lords,  what  do  you  think  of 
this  miller  ? 

1st  Cour.  He  talks  well :  what  he  is  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  I  don’t  know. 

2d  Cour.  I’m  afraid  not  sound. 

3d  Cour.  I  fancy  he’s  set  on  by  somebody 

impose  upon  your  majesty  with  this  fair  shew 
of  honesty. 

1st  Cour.  Or  is  not  he  some  cunning  knave 
that  wants  to  work  himself  into  your  majesty’s 
favour  ? 

King.  I  have  a  fancy  come  into  my  head  to 
try  him  ;  which  I’ll  communicate  to  you,  and  put 
in  execution  immediately.  An  hour  hence,  my 
lords,  I  shall  expect  to  see  you  at  sir  John’s. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — A  tavern. 

Sir  Timothy  Flash,  the  Landlord,  and 
Greenwood. 

Sir  Tim.  Honest  Bacchus,  how  dost  thou  do  ? 

Land.  Sir,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you ;  pray, 
when  did  you  come  to  town  ? 

Sir  Tim.  Yesterday ;  and  on  an  affair  that  I 
shall  want  a  little  of  your  assistance  in. 

Land.  Any  thing  in  my  power,  you  know,  you 
may  command. 

Sir  Tim.  You  must  know  then,  I  have  an  in¬ 
trigue  with  a  young  lady,  that’s  just  come  to 
town  with  her  father,  and  want  an  agreeable, 
house  to  meet  her  at ;  can  you  recommend  one 
to  me  ? 

Land.  I  can  recommend  you,  sir,  to  the  most 
convenient  woman  in  all  London.  What  think 
you  of  Mrs  Wheedle? 

Sir  Tim.  The  best  woman  in  all  the.  world : 


I  know  her  very  well ;  how  could  I  be  so  stupid 
not  to  think  of  her  ?  Greenwood,  do  you  know 
where  our  country  neighbour,  sir  John  Cockle, 
lodges  ? 

Green.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Tim.  Don’t  be  out  of  the  way  then ;  I 
shall  send  a  letter  by  you  presently,  which  you 
must  deliver  privately  into  Miss  Kitty’s  own  band. 
If  she  comes  with  you,  I  shall  give  you  directions 
where  to  conduct  her,  and  do  you  come  back 
here  and  let  me  know. 

Green.  Yes,  sir.  Poor  Kitty  !  is  it  thus  thy- 
falsehood  to  me  is  to  be  punished?  I  will  pre¬ 
vent  thy  ruin,  however.  [ Exit. 

Sir  Timothy  sings. 

0  the  pleasing,  pleasing  joys, 

Whicli  in  women  we  possess  ! 

O  the  raptures  which  arise  ! 

They  alone  have  power  to  bless  ! 
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Beauty  smiling, 

Wit  beguiling, 

Kindness  charming, 

Fancy  warming, 

Kissing,  toying, 

Melting,  dying. 

0  the  raptures  which  arise  ! 

O  the  pleasing,  pleasing  joys  ! 

Land.  You  are  a  merry  wag. 

Sir  Tim.  Merry,  ay  !  why  what  is  life  without 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  it?  Come,  I’ll  write 
this  letter,  and  then,  honest  Bacchus,  we’ll  taste 
what  wine  thou  hast  got.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Miss  Kitty  and  Mrs  Starch. 

Kitty.  But  pray,  Mrs  Starch,  does  all  new  fa¬ 
shions  come  up  first  at  court? 

Mrs  Starch.  O,  dear  madam,  yes.  They  do 
nothing  else  there  but  study  new  fashions. 
That’s  what  the  court  is  for  :  And  we  milliners, 
and  tailors,  and  barbers,  and  mantua-makers, 
go  there  to  learn  fashions  for  the  good  of  the 
public. 

Kitty.  But,  madam  ;  was  not  you  saying  just 
now,  that  it  was  the  fashion  for  the  ladies  to 
paint  themselves  ? 

Mrs  Starch.  Yes.' 

Kitty.  Well,  that  is  pure;  then  one  maybe 
as  handsome  as  ever  one  will,  you  know.  And 
if  it  was  not  for  a  few  freckles,  I  believe  I 
should  be  very  well ;  should  not  I,  Mrs  Starchy? 

Mrs  Starch.  Indeed,  madam,  you  are  very 
handsome. 

Kitty.  Nay,  don’t  flatter  me  now’;  do  you  real¬ 
ly  think  I  am  handsome  ? 

Mrs  Starch.  Upon  my  word,  you  are.  What 
a  shape  is  there  !  What  a  genteel  air  !  What  a 
sparkling  eye  ! 

Kitty.  Indeed,  I  doubt  you  flatter  me.  Not 
but  I  have  an  eye,  and  can  make  use  of  it  too,  as 
well  as  the  best  of  them,  if  I  please. 

SONG. 

Though  born  in  a  country  town, 

The  beauties  of  London  unknown, 

My  hetyrt  is  as  tender, 

My  waist  is  as  slender, 

My  skin  is  as  white, 

Mv  eyes  are  as  bright 
As  the  best  of  them  all, 

That  twinkle  or  sparkle  at  court  or  ball. 

I  can  ogle  and  sigh, 

Then  frown  and  be  coy ; 

False  sorrow 
Now  borrow, 

And  rise  in  a  rage ; 

Then  languish 
In  anguish, 

And  softly,  and  softly  engage. 


[Dodsley. 

But  pray,  Mrs  Starch,  which  do  you  think  the 
most  genteel  walk  now  ?  To  trip  it  away  o’ 
this  manner,  or  to  swim  smoothly  along  thus? 

Mrs  Starch.  They  both  become  y  ou  extreme¬ 
ly- 

Kitty.  Do  they  really  ?  I’m  glad  you  think  so, 
for,  indeed,  I  believe  you  are  a  very  good  judge. 
And,  now  [  think  on’t,  I’ll  have  your  opinion  in 
something  else.  What  do  you  think  it  is  that 
makes  a  tine  lady  ? 

Mrs  Starch.  Why,  madam,  a  fine  person,  fine 
wit,  fine  airs,  and  line  clothes. 

Kitty.  Well,  you  have  told  me  already  that 
I’m  very  handsome,  you  know,  so  that’s  one 
thing;  but,  as  for  wit,  what’s  that?  I  don’t  know 
what  that  is,  Mrs  Starch. 

Mrs  Starch.  ()  madam,  wit  is,  as  one  may  say 

- the - the  being  very  witty;  that  is - - 

comical  as  it  were;  doing  something  to  make 
every  body  laugh. 

Kitty.  O,  is  that  all  ?  nay,  then,  I  can  be  as 
witty  as  any  body,  for  I  am  very  comical.  Well, 
but  what’s  the  next  ?  fine  airs :  O,  let  me  alone 
for  fine  airs;  I  have  airs  enough,  if  I  can  but  get 
lovers  to  practise  them  upon.  And  then,  fine 
clothes ;  why,  these  are  very  fine  clothes,  I  think; 
don’t  you  think  so,  Mrs  Starch  ? 

Mrs  Starch.  Yes,  madam. 

Enter  Sir  John,  observing  them. 

Kitty.  And  is  not  this  a  very  pretty  cap,  too  ? 
Does  not  it  become  me  ? 

Mrs  Starch.  Yes,  madam. 

Kitty.  But  don’t  you  think  this  hoop  a  little 
too  big  ? 

Sir  John.  No,  no  ;  too  big  !  no.  Not  above  six 
or  seven  yards  round. 

Mrs  Starch.  Indeed,  sir,  ’tis  within  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  mode  a  great  deal. 

Sir  John.  That  it  may  be,  but  I’m  sure  it’s  be¬ 
yond  the  circumference  of  modesty  a  great  deal. 

Kitty.  Lord,  papa,  can’t  you  dress  yourself  as 
you’ve  a  mind,  and  let  us  alone  ?  How  should 
you  know  any  thing  of  womens’  fashions  ?  Come, 
let  us  go  into  the  next  room. 

[Exeunt  Miss  Kitty  and  Mrs  Starch. 

Enter  Joe  with  Greencvood. 

Joe.  Sir,  here’s  one  that  you’ll  be  very  glad  te 
see. 

Sir  John.  Who  is  it? — What,  honest  Green¬ 
wood  !  May  l  believe  my  eyes? 

Green.  Sir,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  ;  I  hope 
all  your  family  are  w  ell. 

Sir  John.  Very  well.  But,  for  Heaven’s  sake, 
what  has  brought  thee  to  London  ?  What’s  the 
meaning  of  this  livery?  I  don’t  understand  thee. 

Green.  I  don’t  wonder  that  you  are  surprised ; 
but  I  will  explain  myself.  You  know  the  faith¬ 
ful,  honest  love  I  bear  your  daughter  ;  and  you 
are  sensible,  since  the  addresses  of  sir  Timothy 
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Flash,  how  much  her  falsehood  has  grieved  me  ; 
yet  more  for  her  sake,  even  than  my  own  :  my 
own  unhappiness  I  could  endure  with  patience, 
but  the  thoughts  of  seeing  her  reduced  to  shame 
and  misery,  I  cannot  bear. 

Sir  John.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Green.  I  very  much  suspect  his  designs  upon 
her  are  not  honourable. 

Sir  John.  Not  honourable  !  he  dare  not  wrong 
me  so  !• - But,  go  on. 

Green.  Immediately  after  you  had  left  the 
country,  hearing  that  he  was  hastening  to  Lon¬ 
don  after  you,  and  wanted  a  servant,  I  went  and 
offered  myself,  resolving,  bv  a  strict  watch  on  all 
his  actions,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  ruin  of 
her  I  cannot  but  love,  how  ill  soever  I  have  been 
treated.  Not  knowing  me  to  be  his  rival,  he 
brought  me  along  with  him.  We  arrived  in  Lon¬ 
don  yesterday,  and  I  am  now  sent  by  him  to  give 
your  daughter  privately  this  letter. 

Sir  John.  What  can  it  tend  to  ?  I  know  not 
what  to  think  ;  but  if  I  find  he  dares  to  mean  me 
wrong,  by  this  good  hand - 

Green.  Then  let  me  tell  ye,  he  means  you 
villainous  wrong.  The  ruin  of  your  daughter  is 
contrived  ;  I  heard  the  plot;  and  this  very  letter 
is  to  put  it  in  execution. 

Sir  John.  What  shall  I  do? 

Green.  Leave  all  to  me.  I’ll  deliver  the  let¬ 
ter,  and,  by  her  behaviour,  we  shall  know  better 
how  to  take  our  measures.  But  how  shall  I  see 
her  ? 

Sir  John.  She  is  in  the  next  room  ;  I’ll  go  in 
and  send  her  to  you. 

Green.  If  you  tell  her  who  it  is,  perhaps  she 
will  not  be  seen. 

Sir  John.  I  won’t.  [Exit. 

Enter  Miss  Kitty. 


Kitty.  Bless  me  !  is 
very  !  [Aside.] — Pray, 
come  to  town  ? 


not  that  sir  Timothy’s  li- 
sir,  is  sir  Timothy  Flash 


Green.  Vain,  foolish  girl !  for  Heaven’s  sake, 
what  alteration  do  you  find  in  yourself  for  the 
better  ?  In  what,  I  wonder,  does  the  fine  lady 
differ  from  the  miller’s  daughter?  Have  you  more 
wit,  more  sense,  or  more  virtue,  than  you  had  be¬ 
fore  ?  O  r  are  you  in  any  thing  altered  from  your 
former  self,  except  in  pride,  folly,  and  affecta¬ 
tion  ? 

Kitty.  Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  these  are  liberties 
that  don’t  become  you  at  all.  Miller’s  daughter! 

Green.  Come,  come,  Kitty ;  for  shame  !  lay 
aside  these  foolish  airs  of  the  fine  lady;  return  to 
yourself,  and  let  me  ask  you  one  serious  question: 
Do  you  really  think  sir  Timothy  designs  to  marry 
you  ' 


? 


Kitty.  Good  lack  !  is  it  you  ?  What  new  whim 
have  you  got  in  your  head  now,  pray  ? 

Green.  No  new  whim  in  my  head,  but  an  old 
one  in  my  heart,  which,  I  am  afraid,  will  not  be 
easily  removed. 

Kitty.  Indeed,  young  man,  I  am  sorry  for  it ; 
but  you  have  had  my  answer  already,  and  I  won¬ 
der  you  should  trouble  me  again. 

Green.  And  is  it  thus  you  receive  me  !  Is  this 
the  reward  of  all  my  faithful  love  ? 

Kitty.  Can  1  help  your  being  in  love?  I’m 
sure  I  don’t  desire  it ;  I  wish  you  would  not  teaze 
me  with  your  impertinent  love  any  more. 

Green.  Why,  then,  did  you  encourage  it?  For, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Kitty. -Perhaps  I  might,  when  I  thought  mv- 
self  but  your  equal ;  but  now,  I  think,  you  can- 
Bot,  in  modesty,  pretend  to  me  any  longer. 


Kitty.  You  are  very  impertinent  to  ask  me 
such  a  question  ;  but,  to  silence  your  presump¬ 
tion  for  ever — I’m  sure  he  designs  it. 

Green.  I’m  glad  she  thinks  so,  however. 
[Aside.].  Nay,  then,  I  do  not  expect  you  will  re¬ 
sign  the  flattering  prospect  of  wealth  and  gran¬ 
deur,  to  live  in  a  cottage  on  a  little  farm.  ’Tis 
true,  I  shall  be  independent  of  all  the  world  ;  my 
farm,  however  small,  will  be  my  own,  unmort¬ 
gaged. 

Kitty.  Psha  !  can  you  buy  me  fine  clothes? 
Can  you  keep  me  a  coach  ?  Can  you  make  me  a 
lady?  If  not,  I  advise  you  to  go  down  again  to 
your  pitiful  farm,  and  marry  somebody  suitable 
to  your  rank. 

SONG. 

Adieu  to  your  cart  and  your  plough ; 

I  scorn  to  milk  your  cow. 

Your  turkeys  and  geese, 

Your  butter  and  cheese, 

Are  much  below  me  now. 

If  ever  I  wed, 

I’ll  hold  up  my  head, 

And  be  a  fine  lady,  I  vow. 

And  so,  sir,  your  very  humble  servant. 

Green.  Nay,  madam,  you  shall  not  leave  me 
yet ;  I  have  something  more  to  say  before  we 
part.  Suppose  this  worthy,  honourable  knight, 
instead  of  marriage,  should  only  have  a  base  de¬ 
sign  upon  your  virtue? 

Kitty.  He  scorns  it:  No,  he. loves  me,  and  I 
know  will  marry  me. 

Green.  Dear  Kitty,  be  not  deceived ;  I  know 
he  will  not. 

Kitty.  You  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Green.  Head  that,  and  be  convinced. 

[She  reads. 

‘  My  dear  angel, 

‘  I  could  no  longer  stay  in  the  country,  when 
you  was  not  there  to  make  it  agreeable.  I  came 
‘  to  town  yesterday;  and  beg,  if  possible,  you  will, 

‘  this  evening,  make  me  happy  with  your  com- 
1  panv.  I  will  meet  you  at  a  relation’s  ;  my  sec- 
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‘  vant  will  conduct  you  to  the  house.  I  am  im- 
‘  patient  till  I  throw  myself  into  your  arms,  and 
‘  convince  you  how  much  I  am, 

‘  Your  fond  and  passionate  admirer, 

‘  Timothy  Flash.' 

Kitty.  Well,  and  what  is  there  in  this  to  con¬ 
vince  me  of  his  ill  intentions? 

Green.  Enough,  I  think.  If  his  designs  are 
honourable,  why  are  they  not  open  ?  Why  does 
he  not  come  to  your  father’s  house,  and  make  his 
proposals  ?  W  hy  are  you  to  be  met  in  the  dark, 
at  a  stranger’s  ? 

Kitty.  Let  me  see — ‘  I’ll  meet  you  at  a  rela¬ 
tion’s;  my  servant  will  conduct  you ;’  indeed  l 
don’t  know  what,  to  think  of  that. 

Green.  I’ll  tell  you,  madam ;  that  pretended 
relation  is  a  notorious  bawd. 

Kitty.  ’Tis  false;  you  have  contrived  this  story 
to  abuse  me. 

Green.  No,  Kitty,  so  w'ell  I  love  you,  that,  if 
I  thought  his  designs  were  just,  I  could  rejoice 
in  your  happiness,  though  at  the  expence  of  my 
own. 

Kitty.  You  strangely  surprise  me  !  I  wish  I 
knew  the  truth. 

Green.  To  convince  you  of  ray  truth,  here  is 
a  direction  to  the  house  in  his  own  hand,  which 
he  himself  gave  me,  lest  I  should  mistake :  Whi¬ 
ther,  if  you  still  doubt  my  sincerity,  and  think 
proper  to  go,  I  am  ready  to  be  your  conductor. 

Kitty.  And  is  this  the  end  of  all  his  designs  ? 
have  I  been  courted  only  to  my  ruin  ?  my  eyes 
are  now  too  clearly  opened.  What  have  i  been 
doing  ? 

Green.  If  you  are  but  so  convinced  of  your 
danger,  as  to  avoid  it,  I  am  satisfied. 

Enter  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  What  do  I  hear  ?  Are  you  recon¬ 
ciled,  then  ? 

Kitty.  My  dear  father  !  I  have  been  cheated 
and  abused. 

Sir  John.  I  hope  your  virtue  is  untouched  ? 

Kitty.  'I  hat  I  will  always  preserve. 

Sir  John.  Then  I  forgive  you  any  thing.  Rut 
how  shall  we  be  revenged  on  this  scoundrel 
knight  ? 

Kilty.  Contrive  but  that,  and  I  am  easy. 

Green.  As  his  base  designs  have  not  been  exe¬ 
cuted,  1  think,  if  we  could  expose  and  laugh  at 
him,  it  would  be  sufficient  punishment. 

Sir  John.  If  it  could  be  done  severely. 

Kitty.  I  think  it  may.  I  believe  1  have  found 
out  a  way  to  be  revenged  on  him ;  come  with  me 
into  the  next  room,  and  wc’Jl  put  it  in  execution. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  a  gentleman  desires  to  speak  with 
you. 
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Sir  John.  I’ll  come  to  him.  Go  you  together, 
d’ye  hear,  and  contrive  your  design. 

[They  go  out  severally. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Sir  John  and  the  King,  disguised  as  a 
collegiate. 

Sir  John.  No  compliments,  I  tell  ye,  but  come 
to  the  point :  What  is  your  business  ? 

King.  As  I  appear  to  you  in  the  habit  of  a 
collegiate,  you  may  fancy  I  am  some  queer  pe¬ 
dantic  fellow ;  but  I  assure  you,  I  am  a  person  of 
some  birth,  and  had  a  liberal  education.  I  have 
seen  the  world,  and  kept  the  best  company.  But 
living  a  little  too  freely,  and  having  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  my  fortune  on  women  and  wine, 
I  was  persuaded,  by  a  certain  nobleman,  to  take 
orders,  and  he  would  give  me  a  living,  which  he 
-aid  was  coming  into  his  hands.  I  was  just  clo¬ 
sing  with  the  proposal,  when  the  spiteful  incum¬ 
bent  recovered,  and  I  was  disappointed. 

Sir  John.  Well,  and  what’s  all  this  to  me  ? 

King.  Why,  sir,  there  is  a  living  now  fallen, 
which  is  in  the  king’s  gift,  and  I  hear  you  have 
so  good  an  interest  with  his  majesty,  that  I  am 
persuaded  a  word  from  you,  in  my  favour,  would 
be  of  great  service  to  me. 

Sir  John.  And  what  must  that  word  be,  pray? 

King.  Nay,  that  I  leave  to  you. 

Sir  John.  You  are  in  the  right;  and  I’ll  tell 
you  what  it  shall  be.  That  you,  being  a  sense¬ 
less,  idle-headed  fellow,  and  having  ruined  your¬ 
self  by  your  own  folly  and  extravagance,  you 
therefore  think  yourself  highly  qualified  to  teach 
mankind  their  duty.  Will  that  do  ? 

King.  You  are  in  jest,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Upon  my  word,  but  I  am  in  earnest. 
I  think  he  that  recommends  a  profligate  wretch 
to  the  most  serious  function  in  life,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  a  joke,  gives  as  bad  a  proof  of  his 
morals,  as  he  does  of  his  wit. 

King.  Sir,  I  honour  your  plain-dealing.  You 
exactly  answer  the  character  I  have  heard  of 
your  uncommon  sincerity;  and,  to  let  you  see 
that  I  am  capable  of  something,  I  have  wrote  a 
poem  in  praise  of  that  virtue,  which  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  you,  and  hope  you  will  receive  it 
kindly.  [ Gives  him  the  poem. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  l  am  not  used  to  these  things  : 
I  don’t  understand  them  at  all ;  but  let’s  see — 
[Silt  John  rends.] — ‘  A  poem  in  praise  of  the  in¬ 
comparable  sincerity  anil  uncommon  honesty  of 
the  worthy  sir  John  Cockle,’  &c.- — Enough,  e- 
nough  ! — a  poem  in  praise  of  sincerity,  with  a  ful¬ 
some  compliment  in  the  very  title,  is  extraordi¬ 
nary  indeed  !  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your 
kind  intentions;  your  wit  and  your  poetry  may 
be  very  fine,  for  aught  1  know;  but  a  little  more 
common  sense,  I  believe,  could  do  you  no  harm. 

King.  lie  is  not  to  be  flattered,  I  find ;  hut 
I’ll  try  what  bribery  will  do.  That,  I’m  afraid, 
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hits  every  body’s  taste.  [Aside.] — Shall  I  beg  one 
word  more  with  you  ?  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman 
of  the  greatest  sincerity  and  honour  I  ever  met 
with,  and,  for  that  reason,  I  shall  always  have 
the  highest  regard  for  you  in  the  world,  and  for 
all  that  belongs  to  you.  I  hear  your  daughter  is 
going  to  be  married ;  let  me  beg  leave  to  present 
her  with  this  diamond  buckle. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  you  surprise  me  very  much ; 
pray,  what  may  the  value  of  this  be  ? 

King.  That’s  not  worth  mentioning — about  five 
hundred  pounds,  I  believe. 

Sir  John.  Why,  did  not  you  tell  me,  just  now, 
that  you  had  spent  all  your  fortune  ? 

King-  I  did  so :  but  it  was  for  a  particular 
reason;  and  you  shall  find  I  am  not  so  poor  as  I 
represented  myself. 

Sir  John.  I  am  glad  of  it.  But,  pray,  how  am 
I  to  return  this  extraordinary  generosity  ? 

King.  1  expect  no  return,  sir,  upon  my  ho¬ 
nour  ;  though  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  ob¬ 
lige  me  very  much. 

Sir  John.  Don’t  mention  the  living,  for  that  I 
have  told  you  already  you  are  not  fit  for. 

King.  I  won’t.  But  there  is  a  certain  place 
at  court  of  another  kind,  which  1  have  long 
had  a  mind  to  :’Tis  true,  there  is  a  sorry,  insigni¬ 
ficant  fellow'  in  possession  of  it  at  present ;  but 
he’s  of  no  service  ;  and  I  know  your  power  with 
the  king ;  a  word  or  two  from  you  would  soon 
dispossess  him. 

Sir  John.  But  what  must  he  be  dispossessed 
for? 

King.  To  make  room  for  me,  that’s  all. 

Sir  John.  Hum - Indeed  it  won’t  do  with 

me — here,  take  it  again ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  I 
am  not  to  be  flattered  into  a  foolish  thing,  nor 
bribed  into  a  base  one. 

King,  [discovering  himself, 1]  Then  thou  art  my 
friend,  and  I  will  keep  thee  next  my  heart. 

Sir  John.  And  is  it  your  majesty  ? 

King.  Be  not  surprised ;  it  is  your  own  max¬ 
im,  that  a  king  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  trying 
those  whom  he  designs  to  trust.  Forgive  this 
disguise — I  have  tried  thy  honesty,  and  will  no 
longer  suspect  it. 

Enter  Greenwood. 

Green.  Sir,  I  am  come  to  let  Miss  Kitty  know 
privately,  that  my  master  will  be  here,  disguised, 
immediately. 

Sir  John.  Will  he  ?  Well,  go  into  the  next 
room,  and  tell  her  so.  If  your  majesty  will  be 
so  good  as  to  retire  into  this  chamber  a  while,  you 
will  hear  something,  perhaps,  that  will  divert  you. 

Enter  Joe. 

Joe.  Sir,  here’s  a  maid-servant  come  to  be 
hired. 

Sir  John.  Let  her  come  in.  I’ll  speak  to  her 
presently.  [Exit  with  the  king. 


Enter  Sir  Timothy,  disguised  as  a  maidser¬ 
vant. 

Sir  Tim.  Well,  I  am  obliged  to  the  dear  gir 
for  this  kind  contrivance  of  getting  me  into  the 
house  with  her.  ’Twill  be  charmingly  conve¬ 
nient — 

Re-enter  Sir  John. 

Sir  Tim.  Sir,  I  heard  that  the  young  lady? 
your  daughter,  wanted  a  servant,  and  I  should  be 
proud  of  the  honour  to  serve  her. 

Sir  John.  My  daughter  will  be  here  presently. 
Pray,  my  dear,  what’s  your  name  ? 

Sir  Tim.  Faith,  I  never  thought  of  that;  what 
shall  I  say  ?  [Aside.]— Betty,  sir. 

Sir  John.  And  pray,  Mrs  Betty,  who  did  you 
live  w'ith  last  ? 

Sir  Tim.  Pox  of  his  impertinence  !  he  has 
non-plussed  me  again. — [Aside.]  Sir,  I — I — lived 
with  sir  Timothy  Flash. 

Sir  John.  Ah,  a  vile  fellow  that !  a  very  vile 
fellow',  was  not  he  ?  Did  he  pay  you  your  wages  ? 

Sir  Tim.  Yes,  sir — I  shall  be  even  with  you 
for  this  by  and  by.  [Aside. 

Sir  John.  You  was  well  off,  then  ;  for  they 
say  its  what  he  very  seldom  does.  Sad  pay  ! — 
I  can  tell  you,  one  part  of  your  business  must  be 
to  watch  that  villain,  that  he  does  not  debauch 
my  daughter :  for  I  hear  he  designs  it.  But  I 
hope  we  shall  prevent  him. 

Sir  Tim.  I’ll  take  care  of  her,  sir,  to  be  sure — 
I  burst  with  laughter  to  think  how  charmingly 
we  shall  gull  the  old  fellow  !  [Aside. 

Sir  John.  Kate  ! 

Enter  Miss  KrTTY. 

Here’s  a  maid  for  you,  Kate,  if  you  like  her. 

Kitty.  O  Lord  !  a  maid  !  why  she’s  a  monster  ! 
I  never  saw  so  ugly  a  thing  in  all  my  life. 

Sir  Tim.  The  cunning  jade  does  this  to  blind 
the  old  fool.  [Aside. 

Kitty.  Pray,  child,  what  can  you  do  ? 

Sir  Tim.  I’ll  do  the  best  I  can  to  please  you, 
madam,  and  I  don’t  question  but  I  shall  do. 

Kitty.  Indeed  you  won’t  do. 

Sir  Tim.  I  hope  I  shall,  madam,  if  you  please 
to  try  me. 

Kitti/.  No,  I  durst  not  try  yon,  indeed. 

Sir  Tim.  Why,  madam  ? 

Kitty.  Metbinks  you  look  like  a  fool ;  I  hate 
a  fool. 

Sir  John.  Nay,  my  dear,  don’t  abuse  the  young 
woman  ;  upon  my  word,  I  think  she  looks  mighty 
well.  Hold  up  your  head,  child.  O  Lord  !  Mrs 
Betty,  you  have  got  a  beard,  metbinks. 

[Strokes  her  under  the  chin. 

Kitty.  What !  has  Betty  got  a  beard  ?  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !  Ah,  Betty  !  why  did  not  you  shave  closer  ? 
But  I  told  ye  you  was  a  fool  ! 

Sir  John.  Well— and  what  wages  do  you  ex¬ 
pect,  my  dear  ? 
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Kitty.  Ay,  what  work  do  you  design  to  do,  my 
dear? 

Sir  John.  How  cleverly  you  have  bit  the  old 
fool,  ha ! 

Kitty.  And  how  charmingly  we  shall  laugh  at 
him  by  and  by,  ha  ! 

Sir  John.  Now  don’t  you  think  you  look  like  a 

puppy  ? 

Kitty.  Poor  sir  Timothy  !  are  you  disappoint¬ 
ed,  love  ?  Come,  don’t  nangry,  and  I’ll  sing  it  a 
song. 

SONG. 

Ah,  luckless  knight !  I  mourn  thy  case  : 

Alas  !  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Poor  Betty  !  thou  hast  lost  thy  place; 

Poor  knight !  thy  sex  is  gone  ! 

Learn,  henceforth,  from  this  disaster, 

When  for  girls  you  lay  your  plots, 

That  each  miss  expects  a  master 
In  breeches,  not  in  petticoats. 

Sir  John  and  Kitty.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Tim.  Zoons !  am  I  to  be  used  in  this  man¬ 
ner  ?  And  do  you  think  I  will  bear  it  unre¬ 
venged  ? 

Kitty.  And  have  you  the  impudence  to  think 
you  are  not  well  used? 

Sir  John.  Nay,  nay,  if  he’s  not  satisfied,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  entertainment  he  expected,  suppose 
we  give  him  what  he  deserves.  Who’s  within, 
there  ? 

Enter  three  or  four  Servants,  Sir  Timothy  runs 
off)  and  they  after  him. 

Sir  John.  They’ll  overtake  him ;  and  I  don’t 
doubt  but  they’ll  give  him  the  discipline  he  de¬ 
serves.  I 
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Enter  King,  Greenwood,  and  Courtiers. 

King.  After  what  you  have  told  me,  I  think 
they  cannot  use  him  too  ill.  Madam,  I  wish  you 
joy  ot  your  escape  from  the  ruin  which  threaten-, 
ed  you. 

Kitty.  The  king  !  I  thank  your  majesty. 

King.  And  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  re¬ 
conciled  to  an  honest  man  that  deserves  you. 

Kitty.  I  see  my  error  ;  and  I  hope,  by  my  fu¬ 
ture  conduct,  to  make  amends  for  the  uneasiness 
I  have  given  to  so  good  a  father. 

Sir  John.  My  dear  child,  I  am  fully  satisfied: 
and  I  hope  thou  wilt  every  day  be  more  and 
more  convinced,  that  the  happiness  of  a  wife 
does  not  consist  in  a  title,  or  tine  appearance  of 
her  husband,  but  in  the  worthiness  of  his  senti¬ 
ments,  and  the  fondness  of  his  heart. 

King.  And  now,  my  good  old  man,  henceforth 
be  thou  my  friend.  I  will  give  thee  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  my  palace,  that  thou  mayest  always  be 
near  my  person.  And  let  me  conjure  thee  ever 
to  preserve  this  honest,  plain  sincerity.  Speak 
to  me  freely,  and  let  me  hear  the  voice  of  truth. 
It  my  people  complain,  convey  their  grievances 
faithfully  to  my  ear;  for  how  should  kings  re¬ 
dress  those  ills,  which  flatterers  hide,  or  wTcked 
men  disguise  ? 

Sir  John.  I  thank  your  majesty  for  the  confi¬ 
dence  you  have  in  me  :  my  heart,  I  know,  is  ho¬ 
nest,  and  my  affection  to  your  majesty  sincere _ 

but  as  to  my  abilities,  alas  !  they' are  but  small; 
yet,  such  as  they  are,  if  it  clash  not  with  my  duty 
to  the  public,  they  shall  always  be  at  your  ma¬ 
jesty  s  service. 

King.  I’d  have  you  just  to  both. 

But  let  your  country’s  good  be  first  your  aim; 

On  this  our  honest  miller  builds  his'claim,  ’  v 
At  least  for  pardon ;  if  you  please,  for  fame.  5 

[  Exeunt  omnes. 
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MEN. 

Sharp,  the  lying  Valet. 

Gayless,  his  muster ,  attached  to  Melissa. 
Justice  Guttle. 

Dick,  servant  to  Sir  W.  Gayless. 

Beau  Trippet. 


WOMEN. 
Melissa,  a  rich  heiress. 

Kitty  Pry,  maid  to  Melissa. 


Scene-^London. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — Gayllss’s  lodgings. 

,  Enter  Gayless  and  Sharp. 

Sharp.  How,  sir,  shall  you  be  married  to-mor¬ 
row,  eh?  I’m  afraid  you  joke  with  your  poor 
humble  servant. 

Gay.  I  tell  thee,  Sharp,  last  night  Melissa  con¬ 
sented,  and  fixed  to-morrow  for  the  happy  day. 

Sharp.  ’Tis  well  she  did,  sir,  or  it  might  have 
been  a  dreadful  one  for  us  in  our  present  con¬ 
dition  :  all  your  money  spent;  your  moveables 
sold;  your  honour  almost  ruined,  and  your  hum¬ 
ble  servant  almost  starved  ;  we  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  have  stood  it  two  days  longer — But  if  this 
young  lady  will  marry  you,  and  relieve  us,  o’  my 
conscience  I’ll  turn  friend  to  the  sex,  rail  no 
more  at  matrimony,  but  curse  the  whores,  and 
think  of  a  wife  myself. 

Gay.  And  yet,  Sharp,  when  I  think  how  I  have 
imposed  upon  her,  I  am  almost  resolved  to  throw 
myself  at  her  feet,  tell  her  the  real  situation  of 
my  affairs,  ask  her  pardon,  and  implore  her  pity. 


Sharp.  After  marriage,  with  all  my  heart,  sir; 
but  don’t  let  your  conscience  and  honour  so  far 
get  the  better  of  your  poverty  and  good  sense,  as 
to  rely  on  so  great  uncertainty  as  a  fine  lady’s 
mercy  and  good-nature. 

Gay.  I  know  her  generous  temper,  and  am  al¬ 
most  persuaded  to  rely  upon  it.  What !  because 
I  am  poor,  shall  I  abandon  my  honour  ? 

Sharp.  Yes,  you  must,  sir,  or  abandon  me.  So, 
pray,  discharge  one  of  us ;  for  eat  I  must,  and 
speedily  too:  and  you  know  very  well,  that  tba^ 
honour  of  yours  will  neither  introduce  you  to  a 
great  man’s  table,  nor  get  me  credit  for  a  single 
beef-steak. 

Gay.  What  can  I  do  ? 

Sharp.  Nothing,  while  honour  sticks  in  your 
throat.  Do,  gulp,  master,  and  down  with  it. 

Gay.  Prithee  leave  me  to  my  thoughts. 

Sharp.  Leave  you  !  No,  not  in  such  bad  com¬ 
pany,  I’ll  assure  you.  Why,  you  must  certainly 
be  a  very  great  philosopher,  sir,  to  moralize  and 
declaim  so  charmingly  as  you  do,  about  honou 
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and  conscience,  when  your  doors  are  beset  with 
bailiffs,  and  not  one  single  guinea  in  your  pocket 
to  bribe  the  villains. 

Gay.  Don’t  be  witty,  and  give  your  advice, 
sirrah. 

Sharp.  Do  you  be  wise,  and  take  it,  sir.  Rut, 
to  be  serious,  you  certainly  have  spent  your  for¬ 
tune,  and  out-lived  your  credit,  as  your  pockets 
and  my  belly  can  testify.  Your  father  has  dis¬ 
owned  you  ;  all  your  friends  forsook  you,  except 
myself,  who  am  starving  with  you.  Now,  sir,  if 
you  marry  this  young  lady,  who,  as  yet,  thank 
Heaven,  knows  nothing  of  your  misfortunes,  and 
by  that  means  procure  a  better  fortune  than  that 
you  have  squandered  away,  make  a  good  hus¬ 
band,  and  turn  economist,  you  still  may  be  hap¬ 
py,  may  still  be  sir  William’s  heir,  and  the 
lady  too  no  loser  by  the  bargain.  There’s  reason 
and  argument,  sir. 

Gay.  ’Twas  with  that  prospect  I  first  made 
love  to  her ;  and,  though  my  fortune  has  been  ill 
spent,  I  have  at  least  purchased  discretion  with 
it. 

Sharp.  Pray,  then,  convince  me  of  that,  sir, 
and  make  no  more  objections  to  the  marriage. — 
You  see  I  am  reduced  to  my  waistcoat  already; 
and  when  necessity  has  undressed  me  from  top 
to  toe,  she  must  begin  with  you,  and  then  we 
shall  be  forced  to  keep  house  and  die  by  inches. 
Look  you,  sir,  if  you  won’t  resolve  to  take  my 
advice,  while  you  have  one  coat  to  your  back,  I 
must  e’en  take  to  my  heels  while  I  have  strength 
to  run,  and  something  to  cover  me.  So,  sir,  wish¬ 
ing  you  much  comfort  and  consolation  with  your 
bare  conscience,  I  am  your  most  obedient  and 
half-starved  friend  and  servant. 

[  Going. 

Gay.  Hold,  Sharp  !  You  won’t  leave  me? 

Sharp.  1  must  eat,  sir ;  by  my  honour  and  ap¬ 
petite,  I  must. 

Gay.  Well,  then,  I  am  resolved  to  favour  the 
cheat ;  and  as  I  shall  quite  change  my  former 
course  of  life,  happy  may  be  the  consequences  : 
at  least  of  this  I  am  sure - 

Sharp,  jrhat  you  can’t  be  worse  than  you  are 
at  present. 

Gay.  [A  knocking  without .] — Who’s  there  ? 

Sharp.  Some  of  your  former  good  friends,  who 
favoured  you  with  money  at  fifty  per  cent,  and 
helped  you  to  spend  it,  and  are  now  become 
/laily  memento’s  to  you  of  the  folly  of  trusting 
rogues,  following  whores,  and  laughing  at  my 
advice. 

Guy.  Cease  your  impertinence  !  To  the  door  ! 
It  they  are  duns,  tell  them  my  marriage  is  now 
certainly  fixed ;  and  persuade  them  still  to  for¬ 
bear  a  few  days  longer,  and  keep  my  circum¬ 
stances  a  secret,  for  their  sakes  as  well  as  my 
own. 

Sharp.  O  never  fear  it,  sir :  they  still  have  so 
much  friendship  for  you,  as  not  to  desire  your 
ruin  tp  their  own  disadvantage. 


Gay.  And,  do  you  hear,  Sharp,  if  it  should  be 
any  body  from  Melissa,  say  I  am  not  at  home; 
lest  the  bad  appearance  we  make  here,  should 
make  them  suspect  something  to  our  disadvan¬ 
tage. 

Sharp.  I’ll  obey  you,  sir;  but  I  am  afraid  they 
will  easily  discover  the  consumptive  situation  of 
our  affairs,  by  my  chop-fallen  countenance. 

[Exit  Sharp. 

Gay.  These  very  rascals,  who  are  now  conti¬ 
nually  dunning  and  persecuting  me,  were  the 
very  persons  who  led  ine  to  my  ruin,  partook  of 
my  prosperity,  and  professed  the  greatest  friend¬ 
ship. 

Sharp.  [  Without .] — Upon  my  word,  Mrs  Kit¬ 
ty,  my  master’s  not  at  home. 

Kitty.  [Without.^ — Look’e,  Sharp,  I  must  and 
will  sec  him. 

Gay.  Ha  !  What  do  I  hear  ?  Melissa’s  maid  ! 
M  hat  has  brought  her  here  ?  My  poverty  has 
made  her  my  enemy,  too — She  is  certainly  come 
wiih  no  good  intent — No  friendship  there  with¬ 
out  fees — She’s  coming  up  stairs — What  must  I 
do  ?  I’ll  get  into  this  closet  and  listen. 

[Exit  Gayless. 

Enter  Sharp  and  Kitty. 

Kilty.  I  must  know  where  he  is ;  and  will 
know,  too,  Mr  Impertinence. 

Sharp.  Not  of  me  ye  won’t. — [Aside.]— He’s 
not  within,  I  tell  you,  Mrs  Kitty  ;  I  don’t  know 
myself.  Do  you  think  I  can  conjure? 

Kitty.  But  I  know  you  will  lie  abominably ; 
therefore,  don’t  trifle  with  me.  I  come  from  my 
mistress,  Melissa:  you  know,  I  suppose,  what’s  to 
be  done  to-morrow  morning  ? 

Sharp.  Ay  ;  and  to-morrow  night  too,  girl. 

Kitty.  Not  if  I  can  help  it. — [Aside.] — But 
come,  where  is  your  master  ?  lor  see  him  I 
must. 

Sharp.  Pray,  Mrs  Kitty,  what’s  your  opinion 
of  this  match  between  my  master  and  your  mis¬ 
tress  ? 

Kitty.  Why,  I  have  no  opinion  of  it  at  alt; 
and  yet  most  ot  our  wants  will  he  relieved  by  it, 
too :  for  instance,  now,  your  master  will  get  a 
good  fortune;  that’s  what  I’m  afraid  he  wants  : 
my  mistress  will  get  a  husband  ;  that’s  what  she 
has  wanted  for  some  time ;  you  -will  have  the 
pleasure  of  my  conversation,  and  I  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  breaking  your  head  for  your  imperti¬ 
nence. 

Sharp.  Madam,  I’m  your  most  humble  ser¬ 
vant.  But  I’ll  tell  you  what,  Mrs  Kitty,  I  am 
positively  against  the  match  :  for  was  I  a  man  of 
my  master’s  fortune - 

Kitty.  You’d  marry  if  you  could,  and  mend  it 
— Ha,  ha,  ha !  Pray,  Sharp,  where  does  your 
master’s  estate  lie  ? 

Gay.  Oh,  the  devil,  what  a  question  was  there  r 

[Aside., 
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Shat'p.  Lie  !  Lie !  Why,  it  lies — faith,  I  can’t 
name  any  particular  place ;  it  lies  in  so  many. — 
His  effects  are  divided,  some  here,  some  there ; 
his  steward  hardly  knows  himself. 

Kitty.  Scattered,  scattered,  I  suppose.  But, 
liark’e,  Sharp,  what’s  become  of  your  furniture? 
You  seem  to  be  a  little  bare  here  at  present. 

Guy.  What,  has  she  found  out  that,  too? 

[Aside. 

Sharp.  Why,  you  must  know,  as  soon  as  the 
wedding  was  fixed,  my  master  ordered  me  to  re¬ 
move  his  goods  into  a  friend’s  house,  to  make 
room  for  a  ball  which  he  designs  to  give  here  the 
day  after  the  marriage. 

Kitty.  The  luckiest  thing  in  the  world  !  For 
my  mistress  designs  to  have  a  ball  and  entertain¬ 
ment  here,  to-night,  before  the  marriage;  and 
that’s  my  business  with  your  master. 

Sharp.  The  devil  it  is  !  [Aside. 

Kitty.  She’ll  not  have  it  public ;  she  designs 
to  invite  only  eight  or  ten  couple  of  friends. 

Sharp.  No  more? 

Kitty.  No  more  :  and  she  ordered  me  to  de¬ 
sire  your  master  not  to  make  a  great  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Sharp.  Oh,  never  fear — 

Kitty.  Ten  or  a  dozen  littlfe  nice  things,  with 
some  fruit,  I  believe,  will  be  enough  in  all  con¬ 
science. 

Sharp.  Oh,  curse  your  conscience  !  [Aside. 

Kitty.  And  what  do  you  think  I  have  done  of 
my  own  head  ? 

Sharp.  W  hat ! 

Kitty.  I  have  invited  all  my  lord  Stately’s  ser¬ 
vants  to  come  and  see  you,  and  have  a  dance  in 
the  kitchen  :  Won’t  your  master  be  surprised? 

Sharp.  Milch  so  indeed  ! 

Kitty.  Well,  be  quick  and  find  out  your  mas¬ 
ter,  and  make  what  haste  you  can  with  your  pre¬ 
parations  ;  you  have  no  time,  to  lose.  Prithee, 
Sharp,  what’s  the  matter  with  you?  1  have  not 
seen  you  for  some  time,  and  you  seem  to  look  a 
little  thin. 

Sharp.  Oh  my  unfortunate  face  !; — ( Aside. ] — ■ 
I’m  in  pure  good  health,  thank  you,  Mrs  Kitty; 
and  I’ll  assure  you  I’ve  a  very  good  stomach;  ne¬ 
ver  better  in  all  my  life ;  and  I  am  as  full  of  vi¬ 
gour,  hussy - 

[Offers  to  kiss  her. 

Kitty.  What,  with  that  face  !  Well,  bye,  bye. 
—[Going.] — Oh,  Sharp,  what  ill-looking  fellows 
are  those*  Were  Standing  about  your  door  when 
I  came  in  ?  They  want  your  master  too,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ? 

Sharp.  Hum  !  Yes;  they  are  waiting  for  him. 
They  are  some  of  his  tenants  out  of  the  country, 
that  want  to  pay  him  some  money. 

Kitty.  Tenants  !  What,  do  you  let  his  tenants 
stand  in  the  street? 

Sharp.  They  choose  it :  as  they  seldom  come 
to  town  they  are  willing  to  see  as  much  of  it  as 
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they  can,  when  they  do  ;  they  are  raw,  ignorant, 
honest  people. 

Kitty.  Well,  I  must  run  home:  farewell — but 
do  you  hear,  get  something  substantial  for.  us  in 
the  kitchen — a  ham,  a  turkey,  or  what  you  will — 
we’ll  be  very  merry ;  and  be  sure  to  remove  the 
tables  and  chairs  away  there  too,  that  we.  may 
have  room  to  dance  :  I  cau’t  bear  to  be  confined 
in  my  French  dances  ;  tal,  lal,  lal — [Dancing.] — - 
Well,  adieu  !  Without  any  compliment,  I  shall 
die  if  I  don’t  see  you  soon. 

[Exit  Kitty, 

Sharp.  And,  without  any  compliment,  I  pray 
Heaven  you  may  ! 

Enter  Gayless. 

[They  look  for  some  time  sorrowful  at  each 
Other. 

Gay.  Oh,  Sharp ! 

Sharp.  Oh,  master ! 

Gay.  We  ard  certainly  undone  ! 

Sharp.  That’s  no  news  to  me. 

Gay.  Eight  or  ten  couple  of  dancers — ten  ora 
dozen  little  nice  dishes,  with  some  fruit — my  lord 
Stately’s  servants — ham  and  turkey  ! 

Sharp.  Say  no  more  !  the  very  sound  create* 
an  appetite;  and  I  am  sure  of  late  I  have  had 
no  occasion  for  whetters  and  provocatives. 

Gay.  Cursed  misfortune  !  What  dan  we  do? 

Sharp.  Hang  ourselves.  I  see  no  other  reme¬ 
dy,  except  you  have  a  receipt  to  give  a  ball  and 
a  supper,  without  meat  or  music. 

Gay.  Melissa  has  certainly  heard  of  my  bad 
circumstances,  arid  has  invented  this  scheme  to 
distress  me,  add  break  off  the  match. 

Sharp.  I  don’t  believe  it,  sir;  begging  youi* 
pardon. 

Gay.  No  ?  Why  did  her  maid,  then,  make  so 
strict  an  inquiry  into  my  fortune  and  affairs  ? 

Sharp.  For  two  very  substantial  reasons  :  the 
first,  to  satisfy  a  curiosity  natural  to  her.as  a  wo¬ 
man  ;  the  second,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  my 
conversation,  very  natural  to  her  as  a  woman  of 
taste  and  understanding. 

Gay.  Prithee,  be  more  serious  :  is  not  our  all 
at  stake  ? 

Sharp.  Yes,  sir;  and  yet  that  all  of  ours  is  of 
so  little  Consequence,  that  a  man,  with  a  very 
small  share  of  philosophy,  may  part  from  it  with¬ 
out  much  pain  or  uneasiness.  However,  sir.  I’ll 
convince  you,  in  half  an  hour,  that  Mrs  Melissa 
knows  nothing  of  your  circumstances;  and  I’ll 
tell  you  what  too,  sir,  she  shan’t  be  here  to-night, 
and  yet  you  shall  marry  her  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing. 

Gay.  How,  how,  dear  Sharp  ? 

Sharp.  ’I'is  here,  here,  sir  !  Warm,  warm;  and 
delays  will  cool  it:  therefore,  I’ll  away  to  her, 
and  do  you  be  as  merry  as  love  and  poverty  will, 
permit  you. 
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Would  you  succeed,  a  faithful  friend  depute, 

Whose  head  can  plan,  and  front  can  execute. 

I  am  the  man  !  and  I  hope  you  neither  dispute 
my  friendship  nor  qualifications? 

Gay.  Indeed  I  don’t.  Prithee,  be  gone. 

Sharp.  I  fly  !  1  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Melissa’s  lodgings. 

Enter  Melissa  and  Kitty. 

Mel.  You  surprise  me,  Kitty  !  The  master  not 
at  home — the  man  in  confusion — no  furniture  in 

the  house - and  ill-looking  fellows  about  the 

doors  !  Tis  all  a  riddle. 

Kitty.  But  very  easy  to  be  explained. 

Mel.  Prithee,  explain  it,  then;  nor  keep  me 
longer  in  suspence. 

Kitty.  The  affair  is  this,  madam  :  Mr  Gayless 
is  over  head  and  ears  in  debt;  you  arc  over  head 
and  ears  in  love;  you’ll  marry  him  to-morrow; 
the  next  day  your  whole  fortune  goes  to  his  cre¬ 
ditors,  and  you  and  your  children  are  to  live  com¬ 
fortably  upon  the  remainder. 

Mel.  1  cannot  think  him  base. 

Kitty.  But  I  know  they  are  all  base.  You  are 
very  young,  and  very  ignorant  of  the  sex;  I  am 
young,  too,  but  have  had  more  experience  :  You 
never  was  in  love  before;  I  have  been  in  love 
with  an  hundred,  and  tried  them  all;  and  know 
them  to  be  a  parcel  of  barbarous,  perjured,  de¬ 
luding,  bewitching  devils. 

Mel.  The  low  wretches  you  have  had  to  do 
with,  may  answer  the  character  you  give  them ; 
but  Mr  Gayless - 

Kitty.  Is  a  man,  madam. 

Mel.  I  hope  so,  Kitty,  or  I  would  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  him. 

Kitty.  With  all  my  heart - 1  have  given  you 

my  sentiments  upon  the  occasion,  and  shall  leave 
you  to  your  own  inclinations. 

Mel.  Oh,  madam,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  great  condescension — ha,  ha,  ha  !  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  so  great  a  regard  for  your  opinion, 
that  had  I  certain  proofs  of  his  villany - 

Kitty.  Of  his  poverty,  you  may  have  a  hun¬ 
dred  :  1  am  sure,  1  have  had  none  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

Mel.  Oh,  there  the  shoe  pinches  !  [Aside. 

Kitty.  Nay,  so  far  from  giving  me  the  usual 
perquisites  of  my  place,  lie  has  not  so  much  as 
kept  me  in  temper,  with  little  endearing  civili¬ 
ties;  and  one  might  reasonably  expect,  when  a 
man  is  deficient  in  one  way,  that  he  should  make 
it  up  in  another.  [Knocking  without. 

Mel.  See  who  is  at  the  door.  [Exit  Kitty.] 
I  must  be  cautious  how  I  hearken  too  much  to 
•his  girl.  Her  bad  opinion  of  Mr  Gaylcss  seems 
to  arise  from  his  disregard  of  her. 


Enter  Sharp  and  Kitty. 

---So,  Sharp,  have  you  found  your  master? - 

Will  things  be  ready  for  the  ball  and  entertain¬ 
ment  ? 

Sharp.  To  your  wishes,  madam.  I  have  just 
now  bespoke  the  music  and  supper,  and  wait 
now  for  your  ladyship’s  farther  commands. 

Mel.  My  compliments  to  your  master,  and  let 
him  know,  I  and  my  company  will  be  with  him 
by  six ;  we  design  to  drink  tea  and  play  at  cards, 
before  we  dance. 

Kitty.  So  shall  I  and  my  company,  Mr  Sharp. 

[Aside. 

Sharp.  Mighty  well,  madam  ! 

Mel.  Prithee,  Sharp,  what  makes  you  come 
without  your  coat  ?  'Tis  too  cool  to  go  so  airy, 
sure. 

Kitty.  Mr  Sharp,  madam,  is  of  a  very  hot  con¬ 
stitution - ha,  1m,  ha  ! 

Sharp.  If  it  had  been  ever  so  cool,  I  have 
had  enough  to  warm  me  since  I  came  from 
home,  I  am  sure ;  but  no  matter  for  that. 

[  Sighing. 

Mel.  What  d’ye  mean? 

Sharp.  Pray,  don’t  ask  me,  madam ;  I  beseech 
you,  don’t :  let  us  change  the  subject. 

Kitty.  Insist  upon  knowing  it,  madam  !  My 
curiosity  must  be  satisfied,  or  I  shall  burst. 

[Aside. 

Mel.  I  do  insist  upon  knowing - On  pain 

of  my  displeasure,  tell  me - 

Sharp.  If  my  master  should  know — I  must  not 
tell  you,  madam,  indeed. 

Mel.  I  promise  you,  upon  my  honour,  he  ne¬ 
ver  shall. 

Sharp.  But  can  your  ladyship  insure  secresy 
from  that  quarter  ? 

Kitty.  Y  es,  Mr  Jackanapes,  for  any  thing  you 
can  say. 

Mel.  I  engage  for  her. 

Sharp.  Why  then,  in  short,  madam — I  cannot 
tell  you. 

Mel.  Don’t  trifle  with  me. 

Sharp.  Then,  since  you  will  have  it,  madam — 

I  lost  my  coat  in  defence  of  your  reputation. 

Mel.  In  defence  of  my  reputation! 

Sharp.  I  will  assure  you,  madam,  I’ve  suffered 
very  much  in  defence  of  it ;  which  is  more  than 
I  would  have  done  for  my  own. 

Mtl.  Prithee,  explain  ! 

Sharp.  In  short,  madam,  you  was  seen  a- 
bout  a  month  ago  to  make  a  visit  to  my  master 
alone. 

Mel.  Alone  !  my  servant  was  with  me. 

Sharp.  What,  Mrs  Kitty?  So  much  the  worse: 
for  she  was  looked  upon  as  my  property,  and  I 
was  brought  in  guilty,  as  well  as  you  and  my  mas¬ 
ter. 

Kitty.  What,  your  property,  jackanapes  ? 

Mel.  What  is  all  this  ? 
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Sharp.  Why,  madam,  as  I  came  out  but  now, 
to  make  preparation  for  you  and  your  company 
to-night,  Mrs  Pry-about,  the  attorney’s  wife,  at 
next  door,  calls  to  me;  ‘  Hark’e,  fellow/  says  she, 
‘  do  you  and  your  modest  master  know,  that  my 
‘  husband  shall  indict  your  house  at  the  next 
‘  parish  meeting  for  a  nuisance  ? 

Mel.  A  nuisance ! 

Sharp.  I  said  so - -A  nuisance  !  I  believe, 

none  in  the  neighbourhood  live  with  more  de¬ 
cency  and  regularity  than  I  and  my  master 
— as  is  really  the  case — ‘  Decency  and  regulari- 
‘  tv  !’  cries  she,  with  a  sneer — ‘  why,  sirrah,  does 
‘  not  my  window  look  into  your  master’s  bed- 
‘  chamber?  and  did  not  he  bring  in  a  certain  la- 
‘  dy  such  a  day?’  describing  you,  madam.  ‘And 
‘  did  not  I  see - 

Mel.  See  !  O,  scandalous  !  What  ? 

Sharp.  Modesty  requires  my  silence. 

Mel.  Did  not  you  contradict  her? 

Sharp.  Contradict  her  !  Why,  I  told  her,  I 
was  sure  she  lied  !  for,  zounds  !  said  I,  (for  I 
could  not  help  swearing)  I  am  so  well  convinced 
of  the  lady’s  and  ray  master’s  prudence,  that  I  am 
sure,  had  they  a  mind  to  amuse  themselves,  they 
would  certainly  have  drawn  the  window-cur¬ 
tains. 

Mel.  What,  did  you  sav  nothing  else?  Did 
not  you  convince  her  of  her  error  and  imperti¬ 
nence  ? 

Sharp.  She  swore  to  such  things,  that  I  could 
do  nothing  but  swear  and  call  names ;  upon 
which,  out  bolts  her  husband  upon  me  with  a  fine 
taper  crab  in  his  hand,  and  fell  upon  me  with 
such  violence,  that,  being  half  delirious,  I  made 
a  full  confession. 

Mel.  A  full  confession  !  What  did  you  con¬ 
fess  ? 

Sharp.  That  my  master  loved  fornication — 
that  you  had  no  aversion  to  it — that  Mrs  Kitty 
was  a  bawd,  and  your  humble  servant  a  pimp. 

Kitty.  A  bawd  !  a  bawd !  Do  I  look  like  a 
bawd,  madam  ? 

Sharp.  And  so,  madam,  in  the  scuffle,  my 
coat  was  torn  to  pieces,  as  well  as  your  reputa¬ 
tion. 

Mel.  And  so  you  joined  to  make  me  infa¬ 
mous  ! 

Sharp.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  madam,  what  could 
I  do?  His  proofs  fell  so  thick  upon  me,  as  wit¬ 
ness  my  head  [Shercing  his  head  plaistered-], 
that  I  would  have  given  up  all  the  maidenheads 
in  the  kingdom,  rather  than  have  my  brains  beat 
to  a  jelly. 

Mel.  "Very  well !  but  I’ll  be  revenged— — -And 
did  not  you  tell  your  master  of  this  ? 

Sharp.  Tell  him  !  No,  madam.  Had  I  told 
him,  his  love  is  so  violent  for  you,  that  he  would 
certainly  have  murdered  half  the  attornies  in 
town  by  this  time. 

Mel.  Very  well !  But  I  am  resolved  not  to  go 
to  your  master’s  to-night. 


Sharp.  Heavens  and  my  impudence  be  praised  ! 

[  Aside. 

Kitty.  Why  not,  madam?  If  you  are  not  guil¬ 
ty,  face  your  accusers. 

Sharp.  Oh  the  devil  !  ruined  again  !  [Aside.] 

To  be  sure,  face  them  by  all  means,  madam - 

They  can  but  be  abusive,  and  break  the  windows 
a  little- — -Besides,  madam,  I  have  thought  of  a 
way  to  make  this  affair  quite  diverting  to  you- — I 
have  a  fine  blunderbuss,  charged  with  half  a 
hundred  slugs,  aud  my  master  has  a  delicate 
large  Swiss  broad,  sword  ;  and  between  us,  ma¬ 
dam,  we  shall  so  pepper  and  slice  them,  that  you 
will  die  with  laughing. 

Mel.  What,  at  murder  ? 

Kitty.  Don’t  fear,  madam ;  there  will  be  no 
murder  if  Sharp’s  concerned. 

Sharp.  Murder,  madam  !  ’Tis  self-defence. — 
Besides,  in  these  sort  of  skirmishes,  there  are 
never  more  than  two  or  three  killed:  for,  suppo¬ 
sing  they  bring  the  whole  body  of  militia  upon 
us,  down  but  with  a  brace  of  them,  and  away  fly 
the  rest  of  the  covey. 

Mel.  Persuade  me  ever  so  much,  I  won’t  go; 
that’s  my  resolution. 

Kitty.  Why,  then,  I’ll  tell  you  what,  madam  ; 
since  you  are  resolved  not  to  go  to  the  supper, 
suppose  the  supper  was  to  come  to'  you  ?  ’Tis  a 
great  pity  such  preparations  as  Mr  Sharp  has 
made  should  be  thrown  away. 

Sharp.  So  it  is,  as  you  say,  Mrs  Kitty.  But  I 
can  immediately  run  back,  and  unbespeak  what  I 
have  ordered  ;  'tis  soon  done. 

Mel.  But  then,  what  excuse  can  I  send  to 
your  master?  he’ll  be  very  uneasy  at  my  not  co¬ 
ming. 

Sharp.  Oh,  terribly  so  !  but  I  have  it — I’ll  tell 
him  you  are  very  much  out  of  prder — that  you 
were  suddenly  taken  with  the  vapours  or  qualms, 
or  what  you  please,  madam. 

Mel.  i’ll  leave  it  to  you,  Sharp,  to  make  my 
apology;  and  there’s  half-a-guinea  for  you  to 
help  your  invention. 

Sharp.  Half-a-guinea !  ’Tis  so  long  since  I 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  money,  that  I  scarcely 
know  the  current  coin  of  my  own  country. — ■ 
Oh,  Sharp,  what  talents  hast  thou  !  to  secure  thy 
master,  deceive  his  mistress,  outlie  her  chamber¬ 
maid,  and  yet  be  paid  for  thy  honesty  !  But  my 
joy  will  discover  me.  [  Aside.]  Madam,  you  have 
eternally  fixed  Timothy  Sharp,  your  most  obedi¬ 
ent  humble  servant - Oh  the  delights  of  im¬ 

pudence,  and  a  good  understanding  ! 

[Exit  Shakp. 

Kitty.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  was  there  ever  such  a  ly¬ 
ing  varlet !  with  his  slugs,  and  his  broad  swords, 
his  attorneys,  and  broken  heads,  and  nonsense  ! 
Well,  madam,  are  you  satisfied  now?  Do  you 
want  more  proofs  ? 

Mel.  Of  your  modesty  I  do  ;  But,  I  find  you 
are  resolved  to  give  me  none. 

Kitty.  Madam ! 
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Mel.  I  see  through  your  little  mean  artifice  : 
you  are  endeavouring  to  lessen  Mr  Gaylcss  in 
my  opinion,  because  he  has  not  paid  you  for  ser¬ 
vices  he  had  no  occasion  for. 

Kitty.  Pay  me,  madam  !  I  am  sure  1  have 
very  little  occasion  to  be  angry  with  Mr  Gayless 
for  not  paying  me,  when  1  believe  ’tis  his  general 
practice. 

Mel.  ’Tis  false  !  he’s  a  gentleman,  and  a  man 
of  honour,  and  you  are - 

Kitty.  Not  in  love,  I  thank  Heaven  ! 

[ Curtseying . 

Mel.  You  area  fool. 

Kitty.  I  have  been  in  love;  but  I  am  much 
wiset  now. 

Mel.  Hold  your  tongue,  impertinence  ! 

Kitty.  That  is  the  severest  thing  she  has  said 
yet.  [Aside. 

Mel.  Leave  me. 

Kitty.  Oh  this  love,  this  love  is  the  devil ! 

[Exit  Kitty. 

Mel,  We  discover  our  weaknessess  to  our  ser¬ 
vants,  make  themour confidants, put  them  upon  an 
equality  with  us,  and  so  they  become  our  advi¬ 
sers.  Sharp’s  behaviour,  though  I  seemed  to  dis¬ 
regard  it,  makes  me  tremble  with  apprehensions  ! 
anti,  though  I  have  pretended  to  be  angry  with 
Kitty  tor  her  advice,  1  think  it  of  too  much  con¬ 
sequence  to  be  neglected. 

Enter  Kitty. 

Kitty.  May  I  speak,  madam  ? 


Mel.  Don’t'be  a  fool.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Kitty.  There  is  a  servant  just  come  out  of  the 
country,  says  he  belongs  to  sir  William  Gayless, 
and  has  got  a  letter  for  you  from  his  master  up¬ 
on  very  urgent  business. 

Mel.  Sir  William  Gayless?  What  can  this 
mean  ?  Where  is  the  man  ? 

Kitty.  In  the  little  parlour,  madam. 

Mel.  I’ll  go  to  him — My  heart  flutters  strange- 

[y- 

[Exit. 

Kitty.  Oh,  woman,  woman  !  foolish  woman  ! — 
she'll  certainly  have  this  Gayless;  nay,  were  she 
as  well  convinced  of  his  poverty  as  I  am,  she 
would  have  him.  A  strong  dose  of  love  is  worse 
than  one  of  ratafia;  when  it  once  gets  into  our 
heads,  it  trips  up  our  heels,  and  then  good  night 
to  discretion.  Here  is  she  going  to  throw  away 
fifteen  thousand  pounds!  upon  what?  Faith,  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  nothing.  He’s  a  man,  and  that’s 
all — and,  Heaven  knows,  mere  man  is  but  small 
consolation ! 

Be  this  advice  pursued  by  each  fond  maid, 

Neer  slight  the  substance  tor  an  empty  shade  : 

Rich  weighty  sparks  alone  should  please  and 
charm  ye  : 

For  should  spouse  cool,  his  gold  will  always 
warm  ye. 

[Exit. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Gayless  and  Sharp. 

Gay.  Prithee  be  serious,  Sharp.  Hast  thou 
really  succeeded  ? 

Sharp.  To  our  wishes,  sir.  In  short,  I  have 
managed  the  business  with  such  skill  and  dexte¬ 
rity,  that  neither  your  circumstances  nor  my  ve¬ 
racity  are  suspected. 

Gay.  But  how  hast  thou  excused  me  from  the 
ball  and  entertainment  ? 

Sharp.  Beyond  expectation,  sir— But  in  that 
particular,  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  truth, 
and  declare  the  real  situation  of  your  affairs.  I 
told  bet,  we  had  so  long  disused  ourselves  to 
dressing  either  dinners  or  suppers,  that  I  was 
afiatd  we  should  be  but  aukward  m  our  prepara¬ 
tions.  In  short,  sir,— at  that  instant,  a  cursed 
gnawing  seized  rny  stomach,  that  I  could  not 
help  telling  her,  that  both  you  and  myself  seldom 
make  a  good  meal,  now-a-days,  once  in  a  quarter 
of  a  year. 

Guy.  Hell  and  confusion !  have  you  betrayed 
me,  villain?  Did  you  not  tell  me  this  moment,  she 
did  not  in  the  least  suspect  my  circumstances  ? 


Sharp.  No  more  she  did,  sir,  till  I  told  her. 
Gay.  Very  well ;  and  was  this  your  skill  and 
dexterity  ? 

Sharp.  I  was  going  to  tell  you ;  but  you  won’t 
heai  i  eason :  my  melancholy  face  and  piteous 
narration,  had  such  an  effect  upon  her  generous 
bowels,  that  she  freely  forgives  all  that’s  past. 
Gay.  Does  she,  Sharp  ? 

Sharp.  Yes,  and  desires  never  to  see  vour  face 
again  ;  and,  as  a  farther  consideration  for  so  do¬ 
ing,  she  has  sent  you  half-a-guinea. 

„  ,  [S^oa’s  the  mcney. 

Gay.  \\  hat  do  you  mean  ? 

Sharp.  To  spend  it,  spend  it,  and  regale. 

Gay.  \  illain  !  you  have  undone  me! 

Sharp.  What!  by  bringing  you  money,  when 
you  are  not  worth  a  farthing  in  the  whole  worl  d 
Well,  well,  then,  to  make  you  happy  again,  I’ll 

keep  it  myself;  and  wish  somebody' would  take 

it  m  their  head  to  load  me  with  such  misfor- 

U"1.(.S'  ..  [Pals  up  the  money. 

Uay.  Do  you  laugh  at  me,  rascal? 

Sharp.  Who  deserves  more  to  be  laughed  at  ? 
in,  ha,  1m .  Never  for  the  future,  sir,  dispute 
the  success  of  my  negotiations;  when  even  you, 
who  know  me  so  well,  can’t  help  swallowing  my 
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hook.  Why,  sir,  I  could  have  played  with  you 
backwards  and  forwards  at  the  end  of  my  line, 
till  I  had  put  your  senses  into  such  a  fermenta¬ 
tion,  that  you  should  not  have  known,  in  an  hour’s 
time,  whether  you  was  a  fish  or  a  man. 

Gay.  Why,  what  is  all  this  you  have  been  tel¬ 
ling  me  ? 

Sharp.  A  downright  lie  from  beginning  to 
end  ! 

Gay.  And  have  you  really  excused  me  to  her? 

Sharp.  No,  sir;  but  I  have  got  this  half-guinea 
to  make  her  excuses  to  you  !  and  instead  of  a 
confederacy  between  you  and  me  to  deceive  her, 
she  thinks  she  has  brought  me  over  to  put  the 
deceit  upon  you. 

Gay.  Thou  excellent  fellow  ! 

Sharp.  Don’t  lose  time,  but  slip  out  of  the 
house  immediately;  the  back  way,  I  believe,  will 
be  the  safest  for  you,  and  to  her  as  fast  as  you 
can  ;  pretend  vast  surprise  and  concern,  that  her 
indisposition  has  debarred  you  the  pleasure  of 
her  company  here  to-night.  You  need  know  no 
more ;  away. 

Gay.  But  what  shall  we  do,  Sharp?  Here’s  her 
maid  again. 

Sharp.  The  devil  she  is ! - 1  wish  I  could  poi- 

n  her  :  for  I’m  sure,  while  she  lives,  I  can  ne¬ 
ver  prosper. 

Enter  Kitty. 

Kitty.  Your  door  was  open;  so  I  did  not  stand 
upon  ceremony. 

Gay.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  your  mistress  is  taken 
so  suddenly. — 

Kitty.  Vapours,  vapours  only,  sir;  a  few  ma¬ 
trimonial  omens,  that’s  a]l  ;  but  I  suppose  Mr 
Sharp  has  made  her  excuses. 

Gay.  And  tells  me,  I  can’t  have  the  pleasure 
of  her  company  to-night.  I  had  made  a  small 
preparation  ;  but  ’tis  no  matter  :  Sharp  shall  go 
to  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  let  them  know 
’tis  put  off. 

Kitty.  Not  for  the  world,  sir !  my  mistress 
was  sensible  you  must  have  provided  for  her  and 
the  rest  of  the  company;  so  she  is  resolved, 
though  she  can’t,  the  other  ladies  and  gentlemen 
shall  partake  of  your  entertainment ;  she’s  very 
good-natured. 

Sharp.  I  had  better  run,  and  let  them  know 
’tis  deferred.  [Going. 

Kitty,  [i Stopping  him.]  I  have  been  with  them 
already,  and  told  them  my  mistress  insists  upon 
their  coming,  and  they  have  all  promised  to  be 
here;  so,  pray,  don’t  be  under  any  apprehensions 
that  your  preparations  will  be  thrown  away. 

Gay.  But  as  I  can’t  have  her  company,  Mrs 
Kitty,  ’twill  be  a  greater  pleasure  to  me,  and  a 
greater  compliment  to  her,  to  defer  our  mirth; 
besides,  I  can’t  enjoy  any  thing  at  present,  and 
she  not  partake  of  it. 

Kitty.  Oh, no!  to  be  sure;  but  what  can  I 


do  ?  my  mistress  will  have  it  so ;  and  Mrs  Gad¬ 
about,  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  will  be  here 
in  a  few  minutes;  there  are  two  or  three  coach¬ 
fuls  of  them, 

Sharp.  Then  my  master  must  be  ruined,  in 
spite  of  my  parts.  [Aside. 

Gay.  [Aside  to  Sharp.]  ’Tis  all  over,  Sharp  ! 
Sharp.  I  know  it,  sir. 

Gay.  I  shall  go  distracted  !  what  shall  I  do  ? 
Sharp.  Why,  sir,  as  our  rooms  are  a  little  out 
of  furniture  at  present,  take  them  into  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  that  lodges  here,  and  set  them  down  to 
cards :  if  he  should  come  in  the  mean  time,  I’ll 
excuse  you  to  him.  [Aside. 

Kitty.  I  have  disconcerted  their  affairs,  I  find  ; 
I’ll  have  some  sport  with  them.  Pray,  Mr  Gayless, 
don’t  order  too  many  things:  they  only  make  you 
a  friendly  visit ;  the  more  ceremony,  you  know, 
the  less  welcome.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  entreat  you 
not  to  be  profuse:  If  I  can  be  of  service,  pray 
command  me  ;  my  mistress  has  sent  me  on  pur¬ 
pose:  while  Mr  Sharp  is  doing  the  business  with¬ 
out  doors,  I  may  be  employed  within.  If  you’ll 
lend  me  the  keys  of  your  side-board  [To  Sharp], 
I’ll  dispose  of  your  plate  to  the  best  advantage. 

Sha7p.  Thank  you,  Mrs  Kitty ;  but  it  is  dispo¬ 
sed  of  already.  [Knocking  at  the  door. 

Kitty.  Bless  me,  the  compauy’s  come  !  I’ll  go 
to  the  door,  and  conduct  them  into  your  presence. 

[Exit  Kitty. 

Sharp.  If  you’d  conduct  them  into  a  horse- 
pond,  and  wait  on  them  there  yourself,  we  should 
be  more  obliged  to  you. 

Gay.  I  can  never  support  this. 

Sharp.  Rouse  your  spirits,  and  put  on  an  air 
of  gaiety,  and  I  don’t  despair  of  bringing  you  off 
yet. 

Gay.  Your  words  have  done  it  effectually. 

Enter  Mrs  Gad-aboitt,  Mr  Guttle,  MrTrip- 
'pet,  and  Mrs  Tripfet. 

Gad.  Ah,  my  dear  Mr  Gayless  ! 

[Kisses  him. 

Gay.  My  dear  widow  !  [Kisses  her. 

Gad.  We  are  come  to  give  you  joy,  Mr  Gay¬ 
less  ! 

Sharp.  You  never  was  more  mistaken  in  your 
life.  [Aside. 

Gad.  I  have  brought  some  company  here,  I 
believe,  is  not  well  known  to  you ;  and  I  protest 
I  have  been  all  about  the  town  to  get  the  little  I 
have - Mr  Guttle,  sir,  Mr  Gayless; — Mr  Gay¬ 

less,  justice  Guttle. 

Sharp.  Oh,  destruction  !  one  of  the  quorum. 
Gut.  Hem  !  Though  I  had  not  the  honour  of 
any  personal  knowledge  of  you,  yet,  at  the  instil 
gation  of  Mrs  Gadabout,  I  have,  without  any 
pievious  acquaintance  with  you,  throwed  aside  all 
ceremony,  to  let  you  know,  that  I  joy  to  hear 
the  solemnization  of  your  nuptials  is  so  near  at 
hand. 
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Gay.  Sir,  though  I  cannot  answer  you  with  the 
same  elocution,  however,  sir,  I  thank  you  with 
the  same  sincerity. 

Gad.  Mr  and  Mrs  Trippet,  sir;  the  properest 
lady  in  the  world  for  your  purpose,  for  she’ll 
dance  for  four  and  twenty  hours  together. 

Trip.  My  dear  Charles,  I  am  very  angry  with 
you,  faith ;  so  near  marriage,  and  not  let  me 
know  !  ’twas  barbarous  :  you  thought,  l  suppose, 
I  should  rally  you  upon  it;  but  dear  Mrs  Trippet 
here  has  long  ago  eradicated  all  my  aritimatri- 
monial  principles. 

Mrs  Trip.  I  eradicate  !  lie,  Mr  Trippet !  don’t 
he  so  obscene. 

Kilty.  Pray,  ladies,  walk  into  the  next  room  ; 
Mr  Sharp  can’t  lay  his  cloth  till  you  are  set  down 
to  cards. 

Gad.  One  thing  I  had  quite  forgot,  Mr  Gay¬ 
less  :  my  nephew,  whom  you  never  saw,  will  be 
in  town  from  France  presently;  so  I  left  word  to 
send  him  here  immediately  to  make  one. 

Gay.  5fou  do  me  honour,  madam. 

Sharp.  Do  the  ladies  choose  cards,  or  the  sap¬ 
per  first? 

Gay.  Supper  !  what  does  the  fellow  mean  ? 

Gut.  Oh !  the  supper  by  ali  means ;  for  I 
have  eaten  nothing  to  signify  since  dinner. 

Sharp.  Nor  I,  since  last  Monday  was  a  fort¬ 
night.  '  [Js/rfe. 

Gay.  Pray,  ladies,  walk  into  the  next  room  : 
Sharp,  get  things  ready  for  supper,  and  call 
the  music. 

Sharp.  Well  said,  master  ! 

Gad.  Without  ceremony,  ladies. 

[Exeunt  ladies. 

Kitty.  I’ll  go  to  my  mistress,  and  let  her  know 
every  thing  is  ready  for  her  appearance. 

[Exit  Kitty. 

Enter  Guttle  and  Sharp. 

Gut.  Pray,  Mr  What’s-your-name,  don’t  be  long 
with  supper  :  But  barkee,  what  can  I  do  in  the 
mean  time  ?  Suppose  you  get  me  a  pipe  and  some 
good  wine  ;  I’ll  try  to  divert  myself  that  way  till 
supper’s  ready. 

Sharp.  Or  suppose,  sir,  you  was  to  take  a  nap 
till  then;  there’s  a  very  easy  couch  in  that  closet. 

Gut.  The  best  thing  in  the  world ;  I’ll  take 
your  advice;  but  be  sure  you  wake  me  when  sup¬ 
per  is  ready.  ”  [Exit  Guttle. 

Sharp.  Pray  heaven,  you  may  not  wake  till 
then — What  a  fine  situation  my  master  is  in  at 
present!  [  have  promised  him' my  assistance; 
but  his  affairs  are  in  so  desperate  a  way,  that  I 
am  afraid  ’tis  out  of  my  skill  to.  recover  him. 
Well,  fools  have  fortune,  says  an  old  proverb, 
and  a  very  true  one  it  is ;  for  my  master  and  I 
are  two  of  the  most  unfortunate  mortals  in  the 
creation. 

Enter  Gayless. 

Gay.  Well,  Sharp,  I  have  set  them  down  to 
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cards;  and  now’  what  have  you  to  propose? 

Sharp.  I  have  one  scheme  left,  which,  in  all 
probability,  may  succeed.  The  good  citizen,  over¬ 
loaded  with  his  last  meal,  is  taking  a  nap  in  that 
closet,  in  order  to  get  him  an  appetite  for  yoyrs. 
Suppose,  sir,  we  should  make  him  treat  us. 

Guy.  I  don’t  undersand  you. 

Sharp.  I’ll  pick  his  pocket,  and  provide  us  a 
supper  with  the  booty. 

Gay.  Monstrous  !  for  without  considering  the 
villany  of  it,  the  danger  of  waking  him  makes  it 
impracticable ! 

Sharp.  If  he  awakes,  I’ll  smother  him,  and  lay 
his  death  to  indigestion — a  very  common  death 
among  the  justices. 

Gay.  Prithee  be  serious ;  we  have  no  time  to 
lose  :  can  you  invent  nothing  to  drive  them  out 
of  the  house  ? 

Sharp.  I  can  fire  it. 

Gay.  Shame  and  confusion  so  perplex  me  l 
cannot  give  myself  a  moment’s  thought. 

Sharp.  I  have  it;  did  not  Mrs  Gad-about  say 
her  nephew  would  be  here  ? 

Guy.  She  did. 

Sharp.  Say  no  more,  but  in  to  your  company  : 
if  I  don’t  send  them  out  of  the  house  for  the 
night,  I’ll  at  least  frighten  their  stomachs  away  ; 
and  if  this  stratagem  fails,  I’ll  relinquish  politics, 
and  think  my  understanding  no  better  than  my 
neighbour’s. 

Gay.  How  shall  I  reward  thee,  Sharp  ? 

Sharp.  By  your  silence  and  obedience  :  away 
to  your  company,  sir.  [Exit  Gayless.J— Now, 
dear  madam  Fortune,  for  once  open  your  eyes, 
and  behold  a  poor  unfortunate  man  of  parts  ad¬ 
dressing  you  :  now’  is  your  time  to  convince  vour 
foes  you  are  not  that  blind,  whimsical  whore, 
they  take  you  for ;  but  let  them  see,  by  your  as¬ 
sisting  me,  that  men  of  sense,  as  well  as  fools, 
are  sometimes  intitled  to  your  favour  and  protec¬ 
tion. - So  much  for  prayer;  now  fur  a  great 

noise  and  a  lie.  [Goes  aside,  and  cries  out.~\  Help, 
help,  master  !  help,  gentlemen,  ladies  !  Murder, 
fire,  brimstone? - Help,  help,  help  ! 

Enter  Mr  Gayless  and  the  ladies  with  cards  in 

their  hands,  and  Sharp  enters,  running,  and 

meets  them. 

Gay.  What’s  the  matter? 

Sharp.  Matter,  sir  !  if  you  don’t  run  this  mi¬ 
nute  with  that  gentleman,  this  lady’s  nephew  will 
be  murdered  !  I  am  sure  it  was  he ;  he  was  set 
upon  at  the  corner  of  the  street  by  four  ;  he  has 
killed  two;  and  if  you  don’t  make  haste,  he’ll  be 
either  murdered,  or  took  to  prison. 

Gad.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  gentlemen,  run  to 
his  assistance  !  How’  I  tremble  for  Melissa!  — 
This  frolic  of  her’s  may  be  fatal.  [ Aside. 

Gay.  Draw,  sir,  and  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  Gayless  and  Gad. 

Trip.  Not  I ;  I  oon  t  care  to  run  myself  into 
needless  quarrels ;  I  have  suffered  too  inuch  for- 
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merly  by  flying  into  passions:  besides,  I  have 
pawned  my  honour  to  Mrs  Trippet,  never  to 
draw  my  sword  again  ;  and,  in  her  present  condi¬ 
tion,  to  break  my  word  might  have  fatal  conse¬ 
quences. 

Sharp.  Pray,  sir,  don’t  excuse  yourself ;  the 
young  gentleman  may  be  murdered  by  this  time. 

I  rip.  1  hen  my  assistance  will  be  of  no  service 
to  him  ;  however — I’ll  go  to  oblige  you,  and  look 
on  at  a  distance. 

Mrs  Trip.  I  shall  certainly  faint,  Mr  Trippet, 
if  you  draw. 

Enter  Guttle,  disordered,  as  from  sleep. 

Gut.  What  noise  and  confusion  is  this? 

Sharp.  Sir,  there’s  a  man  murdered  in  the 
street. 

Gut.  Is  that  all?  Zounds!  I  was  afraid  you 
had  thrown  the  supper  down — A  plague  of  your 

noise - 1  shan’t  recover  my  stomach  this  half 

hour. 

Enter  Gayless  and  Gad-about,  with  Melissa 

in  hoy’s  clothes,  dressed  in  the  French  manner. 

Gad.  W  ell,  but  my  dear  Jemmy,  you  are  not 
hurt,  sure? 

Mel.  A  little  with  riding  post  only. 

Gad.  Mr  Sharp  alarmed  us  all  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  your  being  set  upon  bv  four  men;  that 
you  had  killed  two,  and  was  attacking  the  other 
when  he  came  away ;  and  when  we  met  you  at 
the  door,  we  were  running  to  your  rescue. 

Mel.  I  had  a  small  rencounter  with  half  a- 
dozen  villains ;  but,  finding  me  resolute,  they 
were  wise  enough  to  take  to  their  heels:  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  scratched  some  of  them. 

[Laying  her  hand  to  her  sword. 

Sharp.  IJis  vanity  has  saved  my  credit.  I 
have  a  thought  come  into  my  head  may  prove  to 
our  advantage,  provided  Monsieur’s  ignorance 
bears  any  proportion  to  his  impudence.  [Aside. 

Gad.  Now  my  fright’s  over.  Jet  me  introduce 
you,  my  dear,  to  Mr  Gayless.  Sir,  this  is  my 
nephew. 

Gay.  [Saluting  Aer.]  Sir,  I  shall  be  proud  of 
your  friendship. 

Mel.  I  don’t  doubt  but  we  shall  be  better  ac¬ 
quainted  in  a  little  time. 

Gut.  Pray,  sir,  what  news  in  France? 

Mel.  Faith,  sir,  very  little  that  I  know  of  in 
the  political  way  :  I  had  no  time  to  spend  among 
the  politicians.  I  was - 

Gay.  Among  the  ladies,  I  suppose  ? 

Met.  Too  much  indeed.  Faith,  I  have  not 
philosophy  enough  to  resist  their  solicitations ; 
you  take  me?  [2b  Gayless  aside. 

Gay.  Yes,  to  be  a  most  incorrigible  fop  . 
’Sdeath,  this  puppy’s  impertinence  is  an  addition 
to  my  misery.  [ Aside  to  Sharp. 

Mel.  Poor  Gayless !  to  what  shifts  is  he  redu¬ 


ced  ?  I  cannot  bear  to  see  him  much  longer  ni 
this  condition ;  I  shall  discover  myself. 

[Aside  to  Gap-about. 

Gad.  Not  before  the  end  of  the  play:  besi¬ 
des,  the  more  his  pain  now,  the  greater  his  plea- 
.  sure  when  relieved  from  it. 

Trip.  Shall  we  i^turn  to  our  cards  ?  I  have  a 
sans  prendre  here,  and  must  insist  you  play  it 
out. 

Ladies.  With  all  my  heart  ! 

Mel.  Allans  done.- — [As  the  company  goes  out, 
Sharp  pulls  Melissa  by  the  sleeve .] 

Sharp.  Sir,  sir!  Shall  I  beg  leave  to  speak 
with  you  ?  Pray,  did  you  find  a  bank-note  in 
your  way  hither  ? 

Mel.  What,  between  here  and  Dover,  do  you 
mean  ? 

Sharp.  No,  sir,  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
of  this  house. 

Mel.  You  are  drunk,  fellow  ! 

Sharp.  I  am  undone,  sir,  but  not  drunk,  I’ll 
assure  you. 

Mel.  What  is  all  this  ? 

Sharp.  I’ll  tell  you,  sir  :  A  little  while  ago,  my 
master  sent  me  out  to  change  a  note  of  twenty 
pounds  ;  but  I,  unfortunately,  hearing  a  noise  in 
the  street  of,  Damn-me,  sir  !  and  clashing  of 
swords,  and  Pascal,  and  Murder  1  I  runs  up  to 
the  place,  and  saw  four  men  upon  or.e :  and 
having  heard  you  was  a  mettlesome  younf 
gentleman,  I  immediately  concluded  it  must  be 
you  ;  so  ran  back  to  cad  my  master;  and  when 
I  went  to  look  for  the  note  to  change  it,  I 
found  it  gone,  either  stole  or  lost ;  and  if  I  don’t 
get  the  money  immediately,  I  shall  certainly  be 
turned  out  of  my  place,  and  lose  my  charac¬ 
ter — 

j  Mel.  I  shall  laugh  in  his  face.  [Aside.] — Ob, 
I’ll  speak  to  your  master  about  it,  and  he  will 
forgive  you,  at  my  intercession. 

Sharp.  Ah,  sir,  you  don’t  know  my  master. 

Mel.  I’m  very  little  acquainted  with  him  ;  but 
I  have  heard  he’s  a  very  good-natured  man. 

Sharp.  I  have  heard  so  too  ;  but  I  have  felt  it 
otherwise:  hehasso  much  good-nature,  that’ifl 
could  compound  for  one  broken-head  a  day,  I 
should  think  myself  very  well  off. 

Mel.  Are  you  serious,  friend  ? 

Sharp.  Look’e,  sir,  I  take  you  for  a  man  of 
honour;  there  is  something  in  your  face  that  is 
generous,  open,  and  masculine ;  you  don’t  look 
like  a  foppish  effeminate  tell-tale  ;  so  I’ll  venture 

to  trust  you - See  here,  sir,  [Shews  his  head.] 

these  are  the  effects  of  my  master’s  good-nature. 

Mel.  Matchless  impudence  !  [Aside.] — Why 
do  you  live  with  him,  then,  after  such  usage  ? 

Sharp.  He's  worth  a  great  deal  of  money ; 
and  when  he’s  drunk,  which  is  commonly  once 
a-day,  he’s  very  free,  and  will  give  me  any  thing: 
but  I  design  to  leave  him  when  he’s  married,  for 
all  that. 

Mel.  Is  he  going  to  be  married  then  ? 
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Sharp.  To-morrow,  sit*;  and  between  you  and 
I,  he’ll  meet  with  his  match,  both  for  humour  and 
something  else  too. 
v  Mel.  What !  she  drinks,  too  ? 

Sharp.  Damnably,  sir ;  but  mum — You  must 
know  this  entertainment  was  designed  for  madam 
to-night;  but  she  got  so  very  gay  after  dinner, 
that  she  could  not  walk  out  of  her  own  house  ; 
so  her  maid,  who  was  half  gone  too,  came  here 
with  an  excuse,  that  Mrs  Melissa  had  got  the 
vapours  i  and  so  she  had  indeed  violently,  here, 
here,  sir.  [Pointing  to  his  heat/. 

Mel.  This  is  scarcely  to  be  borne.  [Aside.] — 
Melissa !  I  have  heard  of  her ;  they  say  she’s 
very  whimsical. 

Sharp.  A  very  woman,  an’t  please  your  hon¬ 
our  ;  and,  between  you  and  I,  none  of  the  mildest 
and  wisest  of  her  sex — But  to  return,  sir,  to  the 
twenty  pounds. 

JMel.  I  am  surprised,  you,  who  have  got  so 
much  money  in  his  service,  should  be  at  a  loss 
for  twenty  pound,  to  save  your  bones  at  this  junc¬ 
ture. 

Sharp.  I  have  put  all  my  money  out  at  in¬ 
terest ;  I  never  keep  above  five  pounds  by  me ; 
and  if  your  honour  would  lend  me  the  other 
fifteen,  and  take  my  note  for  it — 

[Knocking. 

Mel.  Somebody’s  at  the  door. 

Sharp.  I  can  give  very  good  security. 

[ Knocking . 

Mel.  Don’t  let  the  people  wait,  Mr. - 

Sharp.  Ten  pounds  will  do.  [ Knocking . 

Me/.  Atlez  vous  en. 

Sharp.  Five,  sir.  [Knocking. 

Mel.  Je  ne  puis  pas. 

Sharp.  Je  ne  puis  pas  /—I  find  we  shan’t  un¬ 
derstand  oue  another;  I  do  but  lose  time;  and  if 
I  had  any  thought,  I  might  have  known  these 
young  fops  return  from  their  travels  generally 
with  as  little  money  as  improvement. 

[Exit  Sharp. 

Mel.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  what  lies  does  this  fellow 
invent,  and  what  rogueries  does  he  commit,  for 
his  master’s  service  !  There  never,  sure,  was  a 
more  faithful  servant  to  his  master,  or  a  greater 
rogue  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  here  he  comes 
again  :  the  plot  thickens;  I’ll  in,  and  observe  Gay¬ 
less.  [Exit  Melissa. 

Enter  Sharp,  before  several  persons,  with  dishes 
in  their  hands,  and  a  Cook  drunk. 

Sharp.  Fortune,  1  thank  thee  !  the  most  lucky 
-accident !  [Asidei] — This  way,  gentlemen ;  this 
way. 

Cook.  I  am  afraid  I  have  mistook  the  house. 
Is  this  Mr  Treatwell’s  ? 

Sharp.  The  same,  the  same  :  What,  don’t  you 
know  me  ? 

Cook.  Know  you  ! — Are  you  sure  there  was  a 
supper  bespoke  here  ? 

Sharp.  Yes,  upon  my  honour,  Mr  Cook ;  the 
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company'is  in  the  next  room,  and  must  have  gone 
without,  had  not  you  brought  it.  I’ll  draw  a 
table.  I  see  you  have  brought  a  cloth  with  you ; 
but  you  need  not  have  done  that,  for  we  have  a 
very  good  stock  of  linen — at  the  pawnbroker’s. 

[Aside. 

[Exit,  and  returns  immediately,  draw¬ 
ing  in  a  table. 

Come,  come,  my  boys,  be  quick ;  the  company 
began  to  be  very  uneasy;  but  I  knew  my  old 
friend  Lick-spit  here  would  not  fail  us. 

Cook.  Lick-spit !  I  am  no  friend  of  your’s ;  so 
I  desire  less  familiarity  :  Lick-spit,  too  ! 

Enter  Gayless,  and  stares. 

Gay.  What  is  all  this? 

Sharp.  Sir,  if  the  sight  of  the  supper  is  offen¬ 
sive,  I  can  easily  have  it  removed. 

[Aside  to  Gayless. 

Gat/.  Prithee,  explain  thyself,  Sharp. 

Sharp.  Some  of  our  neighbours,  I  suppose, 
have  bespoke  this  supper;  but  the  cook  has  drank 
away  his  memory,  forgot  the  house,  and  brought 
it  here  :  however,  sir,  if  you  dislike  it,  I’ll  tell  him 
of  his  mistake,  and  send  him  about  his  business. 

Gay.  Hold,  hold  !  necessity  obliges  me,  against 
my  inclination,  to  favour  the  cheat,  and  feast  at 
my  neighbour’s  expence. 

Cook.  Hark  you,  friend,  is  that  your  master  ? 

Sharp.  Ay;  and  the  best  master  in  the  world. 

Cook.  I’ll  speak  to  him  then — sir,  I  have,  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  commands,  dressed  as  genteel  a 
supper  as  my  art  and  your  price  would  admit  of. 

Sharp.  Good  again,  sir;  ’tis  paid  for. 

[Aside  to  Gayless. 

Gay.  I  don’t  in  the  least  question  your  abi¬ 
lities,  Mr  Cook ;  and  I’m  obliged  to  you  for  your 
care. 

Cook.  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman — And  if  you 
would  look  but  over  the  bill,  and  approve  it, 
[Pul/s  out  a  bill.]  you  will,  over  and  above,  re¬ 
turn  the  obligation. 

Sharp.  Oh,  the  devil  ! 

Gay.  [Looking  on  a  bill.]  Very  well,  I’ll  send 
my  man  to  pay  you  to-morrow. 

Cook.  I’ll  spare  him  the  trouble,  and  take  it 
with  me,  sir - 1  never  work  but  for  ready  mo¬ 

ney. 

Gay.  Ha  ! 

Sharp.  Then  you  won't  have  our  custom - 

[Aside.] - -My  master  is  busy  now,  friend  :  Do 

you  think  he  won’t  pay  you  ? 

Cook.  No  matter  what  I  think;  either  my 
meat,  or  my  money. 

Shurp.  ’Twill  be  very  ill-convenient  for  him  to 
pay  you  tonight. 

Cook.  .Then  I’m  afraid  it  will  be  ill-convenient 
to  pay  me  to-morrow ;  so,  d’ye  hear - 

Enter  Melissa. 

Gay.  Prithee  be  advised  :  ’sdeath,  I  shall  he 
discovered  !  [Takes  the  Cook  aside. 
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Garrick.] 

Mel.  [To  Sharp.]  What’s  the  matter? 

Sharp.  The  cook  has  not  quite  answered  mv 
master’s  expectations  about  the  supper,  sir,  and 
he’s  a  little  angry  at  him ;  that’s  all. 

Mel.  Come,  come,  Mr  Gayless,  don’t  be  un¬ 
easy;  a  batchelor  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
things  in  the  utmost  regularity ;  we  don’texpect 
it. 

Cook.  But  I  do  expect  it,  and  will  have  it. 

Mel.  What  does  that  drunken  fool  say  ? 

Cook.  That  I  will  have  my  money,  and  I  won’t 
stay  till  to-morrow — and — and - 

Sharp.  [ Runs  and  stops  his  mouth .]  Hold,  hold ! 
what  are  you  doing  ?  Are  you  mad  ? 

Mel.  What  do  you  stop  the  man’s  breath  for? 

Sharp.  Sir,  he  was  going  to  call  you  names. — 
Don’t  be  abusive,  Cook ;  the  gentleman  is  a  man 
of  honour,  and  said  nothing  to  you  :  pray  be  pa¬ 
cified  ;  you  are  in  liquor. 

Cook.  I  will  have  my - 

Sharp.  [Holding  still.]  Why,  I  tell  you,  fool, 
you  mistake  the  gentleman ;  he’s  a  friend  of  my 
master’s,  and  has  not  said  a  word  to  you.  Pray, 
good  sir,  go  into  the  next  room ;  the  fellow’s 
drunk,  and  takes  you  for  another. — You’ll  repent 
this  when  you  are  sober,  friend. — Pray,  sir,  don’t 
stay  to  hear  his  impertinence. 

Gap.  Pray,  sir,  walk  in — He’s  below  your  an¬ 
ger. 

Mel.  Damn. the  rascal  !  What  does  he  mean 

by  affronting  me  ? - Let  the  scoundrel  go  ;  I’ll 

polish  his  brutality,  I  warrant  you.  Here’s  the 
best  reformer  of  manners  in  the  universe.  [Draws 
his  sword.]  Let  him  go,  I  say  ! 

Sharp.  So,  so,  you  have  done  finely  now — Get 
away  as  fast  as  you  can ;  he’s  the  most  coura¬ 
geous,  mettlesome  man,  in  all  England - Why, 

if  his  passion  was  up,  he  could  eat  you — Make 
your  escape,  you  fool. 

Cook.  I  won’t — eat  me  !  he’ll'find  me  damned 
hard  of  digestion,  though - 

Sharp.  Prithee,  come  here;  let  me  speak  with 
you.  [They  zcalk  aside. 

Enter  Kitty. 

Kitty.  Gad’s  me  !  is  supper  on  the  table  alrea¬ 
dy?  Sir,  pray  defer  it  for  a  few  moments;  my 
mistress  i9  much  better,  and  will  be  here  imme¬ 
diately. 

Gay.  Will  she,  indeed  ?  Bless  me  ! — I  did  not 
expect — but  however — Sharp  ! 

Kitty.  What  success,  madam  ? 

[Aside  to  Melissa. 

Mel.  As  we  could  wish,  girl ;  but  he  is  in  such 
pain  and  perplexity,  I  can’t  hold  it  out  much 
longer. 

Kitty.  Ay  ;  that  holding  out  is  the  ruin  of  half 
our  sex. 

Sharp.  I  have  pacified  the  cook ;  and  if  you 
can  but  borrow  twenty  pieces  of  that  young  prig, 
all  may  go  well  yet :  you  may  succeed,  though  I 
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could  not.  Remember  what  I  told  you — about 
it  straight,  sir - 

Gay.  Sir,  sir— [To  Melissa.]— I  beg  to  speak 
a  word  with  vou  :  my  servant,  sir,  tells  me  he  has 
had  the  misfortune,  sir,  to  lose  a  note  of  mine  of 
twenty  pounds,  which  I  sent  him  to  receive — and 
the  bankers’  shops  being  shut  up,  and  having  ve¬ 
ry  little  cash  by  me,  I  should  be  much  obliged  to 
you  if  you  would  favour  me  with  twenty  pieces 
till  to-morrow. 

Mel.  Oh,  sir,  with  all  my  heart — [  Taking  out 
her  purse.] — and  as  I  have  a  small  favour  to  beg 
of  you,  sir,  the  obligation  will  be  mutual. 

Gay.  How  may  I  oblige  you,  sir  ? 

Mel.  You  are  to  be  married,  I  hear,  to  Me¬ 
lissa  ? 

Gay.  To-morrow,  sir. 

Mel.  Then  you’ll  oblige  me,  sir,  by  never  see¬ 
ing  her  again. 

Gay.  Do  you  call  this  a  small  favour,  sir? 

Mel.  A  mere  trifle,  sir;  breaking  of  contracts, 
suing  for  divorces,  committing  adultery,  and  such 
like,  are  all  reckoned  trifles  now-a-days  :  and 
smart  young  fellows,  like  you  and  myself,  Gay¬ 
less,  should  be  never  out  of  fashion. 

Gay.  But,  pray,  sir,  how  are  you  concerned  in 
this  affair  ? 

Mel.  Oh,  sir,  you  must  know  I  have  a  very 
great  regard  for  Melissa,  and  indeed  she  for  me : 
and,  by  the  by,  I  have  a  most  despicable  opinion 
of  you ;  for,  entre  nous,  I  take  you,  Charles,  to 
be  a  very  great  scoundrel. 

Gay.  Sir  ! 

Mel.  Nay,  don’t  look  fierce,  sir,  and  give  your¬ 
self  airs — Damme,  sir,  I  shall  be  through  your 
body,  else,  in  the  snapping  of  a  finger  ! 

Gay.  I’ll  be  as  quick  as  you,  villain  ! 

[Draws,  and  makes  at  Melissa. 

Kit.  Hold,  hold  !  murder  !  You’ll  kill  my  mis¬ 
tress — the  young  gentleman,  I  mean. 

Gay.  Ah,  her  mistress  ! 

[Drops  his  sword. 

Sharp.  How  !  Melissa  !  Nay,  then,  drive  away 
cart — all’s  over  now. 

Enter  all  the  company,  laughing. 

Gad.  What,  Mr  Gayless,  engaging  with  Me¬ 
lissa  before  your  time?  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Kitty.  Your  humble  servant,  good  Mr  Politi¬ 
cian —  To  Sharp.] — This  is,  gentlemen  and  la¬ 
dies,  t  le  most  celebrated  and  ingenious  Timothy 
Sharp,  schemer-general,  and  redoubted  squire  to 
the  most  renowned  and  fortunate  adventurer, 
Charles  Gayless,  knight  of  the  woeful  counte¬ 
nance  :  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Oh,  that  dismal  face,  and 
more  dismal  head  of  yours  ! 

[Strikes  Sharp  upon  the  head. 

Sharp.  ’Tis  cruel  in  you  to  disturb  a  man  in 
his  last  agonies. 

Mel.  Now,  Mr  Gayless!  What,  not  a  word  ? 
You  are  sensible  I  can  be  no  stranger  to  your 
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misfortunes ;  and  T  might  reasonably  expect  an 
excuse  for  your  ill  treatment  of  me. 

Gay.  No,  madam,  silence  is  my  only  refuge ; 
for  to  endeavour  to  vindicate  my  crimes,  would 
show  a  greater  want  of  virtue  than  even  the  com¬ 
mission  of  them. 

Mel.  Oh,  Gayless  !  ’twas  poor  to  impose  upon 
a  woman,  and  one  that  loved  you,  too  ! 

Gay.  Oh,  most  unpardonable  !  but  my  neces¬ 
sities — 

Sharp.  And  mine,  madam,  were  not  to  be 
matched,  I’m  sure,  o’  this  side  starving. 

Mel.  His  tears  have  softened  me  at  once - 

Your  necessities,  Mr  Gayless,  with  such  real  con¬ 
trition,  are  too  powerful  motives  not  to  affect  the 
breast  already  prejudiced  in  your  favour.  You 
have  suffered  too  much  already  for  your  extrava¬ 
gance;  and  as  I  take  part  in  your  sufferings,  ’tis 
easing  myself  to  relieve  you  :  Know,  therefore, 
all  that’s  past  I  freely  forgive, 

Gay.  You  cannot  mean  it,  sure  ?  I  am  lost  in 
wonder ! 

Mel.  Prepare  yourself  for  more  wonder — You 
have  another  friend  in  masquerade  here.  Mr 
Cook,  pray  throw  aside  your  drunkenness,  and 
make  your  sober  appearance.  Don’t  you  know 
that  face,  sir  ? 

Cook.  Ay,  master  !  what,  have  you  forgot  your 
friend  Dick,  as  you  used  to  call  me  ? 

Gay.  More  wonder  indeed!  Don’t -you  live 
with  my  father  ? 

Mel.  Just  after  your  hopeful  servant,  there, 
had  left  me,  comes  this  man  from  sir  William 
with  a  letter  to  me;  upon  which  (being  by  that 
wholly  convinced  of  your  necessitous  condition, 
I  invented,  by  the  help  of  Kitty  and  Mrs  Gad¬ 
about,  this  little  plot,  in  which  your  friend  Dick, 
there,  has  acted  miracles,  resolving  to  tease  you 
&  little,  that  you  might  have  a  greater  relish  for  a 
happy  turn  in  your  affairs,  Now,  sir,  read  that 
letter,  and  complete  your  joy. 

Gay.  [  Reads.]— ‘  Madam,  I  am  father  to  the 
unfortunate  young  man,  who,  I  hear,  by  a  friend 
‘  °f  nl*ne  (that  by  my  desire  has  been  a"  continu- 
M  spy  upon  him),  is  making  his  addresses  to 
4  you:  if  he  is  so  happy  as"  to  make  himself 
‘  agreeable  to  you  (whose  character  I  am  charm- 
‘  ed  with),  I  shall  own  him  with  joy  for  my  son 
‘  and  forget  his  former  follies. 

‘  I  am,  madam, 

‘  A  our  most  humble  servant, 

<  r>  c  t  -n  x.  •  ‘  WlLUAM  Gayless.’ 

1  .  s.  I  will  be  soon  in  town  myself,  to  cou- 

■  gratulate  his  late  reformation  and  marriage.’ 

Melissa,  this  is  too  much  !  Thus  let  me  show 


my  thanks  and  gratitude — [Kneeling,  she  raises 
him.] — for  here  ’tis  only  due. 

Sharp.  A  reprieve  !  A  reprieve  !  A  reprieve  ! 

Kitty.  I  have  been,  sir,  a  most  bitter  enemy 
to  you  ;  but,  since  you  are  likely  to  be  a  little 
more  conversant  with  cash  than  you  have  been,  I 
am  now,  with  the  greatest  sincerity,  your  most 
obedient  friend,  and  humble  servant.  And  I 
hope,  sir,  all  former  enmity  w  ill  be  forgotten. 

Gay.  Oh,  Mrs  Pry,  1  have  been  too  much  in¬ 
dulged  with  forgivenness  myself,  not  to  forgive  les¬ 
ser  offences  in  other  people. 

Sharp.  Well,  then,  madam,  since  my  master 
has  vouchsafed  pardon  to  your  handmaid  Kitty, 
Ihope  you’ll  not  deny  it  to  his  footman  Timo¬ 
thy? 

Mel.  Pardon  !  for  what? 

Sharp.  Only  for  telling  you  about  ten  thousand 
lies,  madam  ;  and,  among  the  rest,  insinuating 
that  your  ladyship  would - 

Mel.  T  understand  you;  and  can  forgive  any 
thing,  Sharp,  that  was  designed  for  the  service  of 
your  master  :  and  if  Pry  and  you  will  follow  our 
example,  I’ll  give  her  a  small  fortune  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  both  your  fidelities. 

Sharp.  I  fancy,  madam,  ’twould  be  better  to 
halve  the  small  fortune  between  us,  and  keep  us 
both  single;  for  as  we  shall  live  in  the  same 
house,  in  all  probability  we  may  taste  the  com¬ 
forts  of  matrimony,  and  not  be  troubled  with  its 
inconveniences — What  say  you,  Kitty  ? 

Kitty.  Do  you  hear,  Sharp?  before  you  talk 
of  the  comforts  of  matrimony,  taste  the  comforts 
of  a  good  dinner,  and  recover  your  flesh  a  little; 
do,  puppy. 

Sharp.  The  devil  backs  her,  that’s  certain  ! 
and  1  am  no  match  for  her  at  any  weapon. 

Mel.  And  now,  Mr  Gayless,  to  show  I  have 
not  provided  for  you  bv  halves,  let  the  music 
prepare  themselves,  and,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  company,  we’ll  have  a  dance. 

AH.  By  all  means  a  dance  ! 

Gut.  By  all  means  a  dance - after  supper, 

though.  1 

Sharp.  Oh,  pray,  sir,  have  supper  first;  or  I’m 
sure  I  shan  t  live  till  the  dance  is  finished. 

Gay.  Behold,  Melissa,  as  sincere  a  convert  as 
ever  truth  and  beauty  made.  The  wild  impe¬ 
tuous  sallies  of  my  youth  are  now  blown  over, 
and  a  most  pleasing  calm  of  perfect  happiness 
succeeds. 

1  bus  yl'.tna  s  flames  the  verdant  earth  con¬ 
sume, 

But  milder  heat  makes  drooping  nature  bloom; 

‘  l>  ' » tuous  love  affords  us  springing  joy, 

Whilst  vicious  passions,  as  they  burn,  destroy. 

[Exeunt  oinnes. 
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Captain  Loveit,  attached  to  Miss  Biddy. 
Fribble,  a  coxcomb. 

Flash,  a  bullying  coward. 
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Jasper,  servant  to  Sir  Simon. 


WOMEN. 

Miss  Biddy,  attached  to  Captain  Loveit, 
Tag,  maid  to  Miss  Biddy, 


Scene — London. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — A  street. 

Enter  Captain  Loveit  and  Puff. 

Capt  This  is  the  place  we  were  directed  to; 
and  now,  Puff,  if  L  can  get  no  intelligence  of  her, 
what  will  become  of  me? 

Puff'.  And  me  too,  sir?— You  must  consider  I 
am  a  married  man,  and  can’t  bear  fatigue  as  I 
have  done.  But,  pray,  sir,  why  did  you  leave  the 
army  so  abruptly,  and  not  give  me  time  to  fill 
mv  knapsack  with  common  necessaries?  Half  a 
dozen  shirts,  and  your  regimentals,  are  my  whole 
cargo. 

Capt.  I  was  wild  to  get  away;  and  as  soon 
I  obtained  my  leave  of  absence,  I  thought  every 
moment  an  age  till  I  returned  to  the  place  where  I 
first  saw  this  young,  charming,  innocent,  bewiti  h- 
ing  creature. 

Puff'.  With  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  her 
fortune- — strong  motives,  I  must  confess. — And 
now,  sir,  as  you  are  pleased  to  say  you  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  my  care  and  abilities  in  this  affair,  1 
think  I  have  a  just  right  to  be  acquainted  with 


the  particulars  of  your  passion,  that  I  may  be  twa 
better  enabled  to  serve  you. 

Capt  You  shall  have  them. — When  I  left  the 
university,  which  is  now  seven  months  since,  my 
father,  who  loves  his  money  better  than  his  son, 
and  would  not  settle  a  farthing  upon  me — 

Puff.  Mine  did  so  by  me,  sir - 

Capt.  Purchased  me  a  pair  of  colours  at  my 
own  request;  but  before  I  joined  the  regiment, 
which  was  going  abroad,  I  took  a  ramble  into 
the  country  with  a  fellow-collegian,  to  see  a  re¬ 
lation  of  his  who  lived  in  Berkshire - 

Puff.  A  party  of  pleasure,  I  suppose  ? 

Capt.  During  a  short  stay  there,  1  came  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  young  creature:  she  was  just 
come,  from  the  boarding-school ;  and  though  she 
had  all  the  simplicity  of  her  age,  and  the  coun¬ 
try,  yet  it  was  mixed  with  such  sensible  vivacity, 

that  I  took  fire  at  once. - 

Cuff.  I  w'as  tinder  myself  at  your  age.  But 
pray,  sir,  did  you  take  fire  before  you  knew  of 
her  fortune  ? 

Capt.  Before,  upon  my  honour ! 
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Puff.  Folly  and  constitution — But  on,  sir. 

Capt.  I  was  introduced  to  the  family  by  the 
name  of  Rodophil  (for  so  my  companion  and  j 
had  settled  it):  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  I  wa' 
obliged  to  attend  the  call  of  honour  in  Flanders; 
but - 

Puff.  Your  parting,  to  be  sure,  was  heart¬ 
breaking? 

Capt.  I  feel  it  at  this  instant.  We  vowed 
eternal  constancy,  and  I  promised  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  returning  to  her.  I  did  so; 
but  we  found  the  house  was  shut  up;  and  all 
the  information,  you  know,  that  we  could  get 
from  the  neighbouring  cottage  was,  that  miss  and 
her  aunt  were  removed  to  town,  and  lived  some¬ 
where  near  this  part  of  it. 

Puff.  And  now  we  are  got  to  the  place  of  ac¬ 
tion,  propose  your  plan  of  operation. 

Capt.  My  father  lives  in  the  next  street,  so  I 
must  decamp  immediately,  for  fear  of  discoveries  : 
you  are  not  known  to  be  my  servant ;  go,  make 
what  inquiries  you  can  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
I  shall  wait  at  the  inn  for  your  intelligence. 

Puff.  I’ll  patrol  hereabouts,  and  examine  all 
that  pass ;  but  I’ve  forgot  the  word,  sir — Miss 
Biddy — 

Capt.  Bellair - 

Puff.  A  young  lady  of  wit,  beauty,  and  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  fortune — But,  sir — 

Capt.  What  do  you  say,  Puff? 

Puff.  If  your  honour  pleases  to  consider,  that  I 
had  a  wife  in  town  whom  I  left  somewhat  ab¬ 
ruptly  half-a-year  ago,  you’ll  think  it,  I  believe, 
but  decent  to  make  some  inquiry  after  her  first  : 
to  hftsure,  it  would  be  some  small  consolation 
to  me  to  know  whether  the  poor  woman  is  living, 
or  has  made  away  with  herself,  or - 

Capt.  Prithee  don’t  distract  me  ;  a  moment’s 
delay  is  of  the  utmost  consequence ;  I  must  in¬ 
sist  upon  an  immediate  compliance  with  my 
commands.  [ Exit  Captain. 

Puff.  The  devil’s  in  these  fiery  young  fellows  ! 
thev  think  of  nobody’s  wants  but  their  own.  He 
does  not  consider  that  I  am  flesh  and  blood  as 
well  as  himself  However,  I  may  kill  two  birds 
at  once  :  for  I  shan’t  be  surprised  if  I  meet  my 
lady  walking  the  streets — But,  who  have  we  here? 
Sure  I  should  know  that  face. 

Enter  Jasper  from  a  house. 

Who’s  that?  my  old  acquaintance  Jasper  ! 

Jas.  What,  Puff!  are  you  here? 

Puff.  My  dear  friend  !  [Kissing  him.]  Well, 
and  now,  Jasper,  still  easy  and  happy?  Toujours 
lememe!  What  intrigues  now  ?  What  girls  have 
you  ruined,  and  what  cuckolds  made,  since  you 
and  I  used  to  beat  up  together,  eh  ? 

Jas.  Faith,  business  has  been  very  brisk  dur¬ 
ing  the  war;  men  are  scarce,  you  know:  not  that 
I  can  say  I  ever  wanted  amusement  in  the  worst 
of  times — But  hark  ye,  Puff - 
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Puff.  Not  a  word  aloud  ;  I  am  incognito. 

Jas.  Why,  faith,  I  should  not  have  known  you, 
if  you  had  not  spoke  first;  you  seem  to  be  a  little 
dishabille  too,  as  well  as  incognito.  Whom  do 
vou  honour  with  your  service  now  ?  Are  you  from 
the  wars  ? 

Puff.  Piping  hot,  I  asure  you;  fire  and  smoke 
will  tarnish  :  a  man  that  will  go  into  such  service 
as  I  have  been  in,  will  find  his  clothes  the  worse 
for  the  wear,  take  my  word  for  it.  But  how  is  it 
with  you,  friend  Jasper  ?  What,  you  still  serve, 
I  see?  you  live  at  that  house,  I  suppose? 

Jas.  I  don’t  absolutely  live,  but  1  am  most  of 
mv  time  there.  1  have,  within  these  two  months, 
entered  into  the  service  of  an  old  gentleman,  who 
hired  a  reputable  servant,  and  dressed  him  as 
you  see,  because  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
fall  in  love. 

Puff.  False  appetite,  and  second  childhood  ! 
But,  prithee,  what’s  the  object  of  his  passion  ? 

Jas.  No  less  than  a  virgin  of  sixteen,  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you. 

Puff.  Oh  the  toothless  old  dotard  ! 

Jas.  And  he  mumbles  and  plays  with  her  till 
his  mouth  waters  ;  then  he  chuckles  till  he  cries, 
and  calls  her  his  Bid  and  his  Bidsy ;  and  is  so 
foolishly  fond - 

Puff.  Bidsy  !  what’s  that  ? — 

Jas.  Her  name  is  Biddy. 

Puff.  Biddy  !  What,  Miss  Biddy  Bellair  ? 

Jas.  The  same — 

Puff.  I  have  no  luck,  to  be  sure.  [AsideJ] — 
Oh,  I  have  heard  of  her ;  she’s  of  a  pretty  good 
family,  and  has  some  fortune,  I  know.  But  are 
things  settled?  Is  the  marriage  fixed? 

Jas.  Not  absolutely  ;  the  girl,  I  believe,  detests 
him  ;  but  her  aunt,  a  very  good,  prudent,  old  lady, 
has  given  her  consent,  if  he  can  gain  her  niece’s  : 
how  it  will  end,  I  can’t  tell — but  I’m  hot  upon’t 
myself. 

Puff.  The  devil  !  not  marriage,  I  hope  ? 

Jas.  That  is  nqt  yet  determined. 

Puff  Who  is  the  lady,  pray  ? 

Jas.  A  maid  in  the  same  family ;  a  woman  of 
honour,  I  assure  you.  She  has  one  husband  al¬ 
ready,  a  scoundrel  sort  of  a  fellow,  that  has  run 
away  from  her,  and  listed  for  a  soldier ;  so,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  campaign,  she  hopes  to  have 
a  certificate  he’s  knocked  o’  the  head  :  if  not,  I 
suppose,  we  shall  settle  matters  another  way. 

Puff.  Well,  speed  the  plough  ! — But  hark  ye? 
consummate  without  the  certificate  if  you  can — 
keep  your  neck  out  of  the  collar— do— I  have 
wore  it  these  two  years,  and  damnably  galled 
I  am. 

Jas.  Ill  take  your  advice;  but  I  must  run 
away  to  my  master,  who  will  be  impatient  for  an 
answer  to  his  message,  which  I  have  just  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  young  lady  :  so,  dear  Mr  Puff,  I  am 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

Puff.  And  I  must  to  our  agents  for  my  ar¬ 
rears:  if  you  have  an  hour  to  spare,  you’ll  hear 
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Garrick.] 

of  me  at  George’s,  or  the  Tilt-yard — Au  reooir, 
as  we  say  abroad.  [  Exit  Jasper.]  Thus,  we  are 
as  civil  and  as  False  as  our  betters  :  Jasper  and  I 
were  always  the  beau  monde  exactly ;  we  ever 
bated  one  another  heartily,  yet  always  kiss  and 
shake  hands— But  now  to  my  master,  with  a 
headful  of  news,  and  a  heartful  of  joy  ! 

[Going,  starts. 

c  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  me  !’ 

It  can’t  be  !  By  Heavens,  it  is,  that  fretful  porcu¬ 
pine,  my  wife  !  I  can’t  stand  it ;  what  shall  I  do  ? 
— I’ll  try  to  avoid  her. 

Enter  Tag. 

Tag.  It  must  be  he  !  I’ll  swear  to  the  rogue  at 
a  mile’s  distance  :  he  either  has  not  seen  me,  or 
won’t  know  me.  If  I  can  keep  my  temper,  I’ll 
try  him  farther. 

Puff'.  I  sweat ! — I  tremble  ! — She  comes  upon 
me  ! 

Tag.  Pray,  good  sir,  if  I  may  be  so  bold — 

Puff.  1  have  nothing  for  you,  good  woman ; 
don’t  trouble  me. 

Tag.  If  your  honour  pleases  to  look  this  way — 

Puff.  The  kingdom  is  overrun  with  beggars. 
I  suppose  the  last  I  gave  to  has  sent  this :  but  I 
have  no  more  loose  silver  about  me  :  so,  prithee, 
woman,  don’t  disturb  me. 

Tag.  I  can  hold  no  longer.  Oh,  you  villain, 
you  !  where  have  you  been,  scoundrel  ?  Do  you 
know  me  now,  varlet  ?  [Seises  him. 

Puff  Here,  watch,  watch  !  Zounds,  I  shall 
have  my  pockets  picked  ! 

Tag.  Own  me  this  minute,  hang-dog,  and  con¬ 
fess  every  thing,  or,  by  the  rage  of  an  injured 
woman,  I’ll  raise  the  neighbourhood,  throttle  you, 
and  send  you  to  Newgate  ! 

Puff.  Amazement  !  what,  my  own  dear  Tag  ! 
Come  to  my  arms,  and  let  me  press  you  to  my 
heart,  that  pants  for  thee,  and  only  thee,  my  true 
and  lawful  wife  ! — Now  my  stars  have  overpaid 
me.  for  the  fatigue  and  dangers  of  the  field.  I 
have  wandered  about,  like  Achilles,  in  search  of 
faithful  Penelope;  and  the  gods  have  brought 
me  to  this  happy  spot.  [Embraces  her. 

Tag.  The  fellow’s  crackt  for  certain  !  Leave 
your  bombastic  stuff,  and  tell  me,  rascal,  why  you 
left  me,  and  where  you  have  been  these  six 
months,  heh  ? 

Puff.  We’ll  reserve  my  adventures  for  our 
happy  winter  evenings — I  shall  only  tell  you  now', 
that  my  heart  beat  so  strong  in  my  country’s 
cause,  and  being  instigated  either  by  honour  or 
the  devil  (I  can’t  tell  which),  I  set  out  for  Flan¬ 
ders  to  gather  laurels,  and  lay  them  at  thy  feet. 

Tag.  You  left  me  to  starve,  villain,  and  beg 
my  bread,  you  did  so. 

Puff.  I  left  you  too  hastily,  I  must  confess ; 
and  often  has  my  conscience  stung  me  for  it — 

I  am  got  into  an  officer’s  service,  have  been  in 
several  actions,  gained  some  credit  by  my  beha- 
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viour,  and  am  now  returned  with  my  master  to 
indulge  the  gentler  passions. 

Tag.  Don’t  think  to  fob  me  off  with  this  non¬ 
sensical  talk.  What  have  you  brought  me  home 
besides  ? 

Puff.  Honour,  and  immoderate  love. 

Tag.  I  could  tear  your  eyes  out ! 

Puff.  Temperance,  or  I  walk  off. 

Tag.  Temperance,  traitor !  temperance !  What 
can  you  say  for  yourself?  Leave  me  to  the  wide 
world  ! 

Puff.  Well,  I  have  been  in  the  world  too, 
han’t  I  ?  What  would  the  woman  have  ? 

Tag.  Reduce  me  to  the  necessity  of  going  to 
service !  [Cries. 

Puff.  Why,  I’m  in  service  too,  your  lord  and 
master,  an’t  I,  you  saucy  jade,  you  ? — Come, 
where  dost  live  ?  here  about?  Hast  got  good  vails? 
Dost  go  to  market  ?  Come,  give  me  a  kiss,  dar¬ 
ling,  and  tell  me  where  I  shall  pay  my  duty  to 
thee. 

Tag.  Why,  there  I  live,  at  that  house. 

[Pointing  to  the  house  Jasper  came  out  of. 

Puff.  What !  there  !  that  house  ? 

Tag.  Yes,  there;  that  house. 

Puff.  Huzza!  We’re  made  for  ever,  you  slut 
you  ;  huzza  !  Every  thing  conspires  this  day  to 
make  me  happy  !  Prepare  for  an  inundation  of 
joy  !  My  master  is  in  love  with  your  Miss  Biddy 
over  head  and  ears,  and  she  with  him.  I  know 
she  is  courted  by  some  old  fumbler,  and  her  aunt 
is  not  against  the  match ;  but  now  we  are  come, 
the  town  will  be  relieved,  and  the  governor 
brought  over :  in  plain  English,  our  fortune  is 
made  ;  my  master  must  marry  the  lady,  and  the 
old  gentleman  may  go  to  the  devil. 

Tag.  Heyday  !  what’s  all  this? 

Puff.  Say  no  more ;  the  dice  are  thrown 
doublets  for  us :  away  to  your  young  mistress, 
while  I  run  to  my  master.  Tell  her  Rhodophil, 
Rhodophil  will  be  with  her  immediately;  then, 
if  her  blood  does  not  mount  to  her  face,  like 
quicksilver  m  a  weather-glass,  and  point  to  ex¬ 
treme  hot,  believe  the  whole  a  lie,  and  your  hus¬ 
band  no  politician. 

Tag.  This  is  news  indeed !  I  have  had  the 
place  but  a  little  while,  and  have  not  quite  got 
into  the  secrets  of  the  family :  but  part  of  your 
story  is  true;  and  if  you  bring  your  master,  and 
miss  is  willing,  I  warrant  we’ll  be  too  hard  for 
the  old  folks. 

Puff.  I’ll  about  it  straight - But  hold,  Tag; 

I  had  forgot — Pray  how  does  Mr  Jasper  do  ? 

Tag.  Mr  Jasper  ! — What  do  you  mean  ?  I— 

Puff.  What !  out  of  countenance,  child  ? — 
O  fie  !  speak  plain,  my  dear - And  the  cer¬ 

tificate  ;  when  conies  that, .eh,  love  ? 

Tag.  He  has  sold  himself,  and  turned  conjurer, 
or  he  could  never  have  knowri  it.  [Aside. 

Puff.  Are  not  you  a  jade  ? — are  not  you  a  Je¬ 
zebel  ? — arn’t  you  a - 
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Tag.  O  ho  !  temperance,  or  T  walk  off. 

Puff.  I  know  [  am  not  finished  yet,  and  so  I 
am  easv  ;  but  more  thanks'  to  my  fortune  than 
your  virtue,  madam. 

Bi'l.  [I Vitlnn]  Tag,  Tati  !  where  are  you,  Tag? 

Tug.  Coming,  madam  1 - Mv  lady  cads — 

away  to  your  master,  and  I’ll  prepare  his  recep¬ 
tion  within. 

Puff.  Shall  I  bring  the  certificate  with  me? 

[Exit  Puff. 

Tug.  Go,  you  graceless  rogue  !  you  richly  de¬ 
serve  it.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Changes  to  a  chamber. 

Enter  Biddy. 

Bid.  How  unfortunate  a  poor  girl  am  T  !  dare 
not  tell  my  secret  to  any  body ;  and.  if  I  don’t, 
I’m  undone — Heigh  ho  !  [Sig/ts.]  Pray,  Tag,  is 
mv  aunt  gone  to  her  lawyer  about  me? — Heigh 
ho  ! 

Tag.  What’s  that  sigh  for,  my  dear  young 
mistress  ? 

Bid.  I  did  not  sigh,  not  I - —  [Sighs. 

Tag.  Nay,  never  gulp  them  down  ;  they  are 
the  worst  things  vou  can  swallow.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  in  that  little  heart  of  yours,  that  swells  it, 
and  puffs  it,  and  will  burst  it  at  last,  if  you  don’t 
give  it  vent. 

Bid.  What  would  you  have  me  tell  you  ? 

[Sighs. 

Tag.  Come,  come;  you  are  afraid  I’ll  betray 
you :  but  you  had  as  good  speak ;  I  may  do  you 
some  service  you  little  think  of. 

Bid.  It  is  not  in  your  power,  Tag,  to  give  me 
what  1  want.  [Sighs 

Tag.  Not  directly,  perhaps;  but  I  may  be  the 
means  of  helping  you  to  it.  As,  for  example — 
if  you  should  not  like  to  marry  the  old  man  vour 
aunt  designs  for  you,  one  may  find  a  way  to 
break - 

Bid.  His  neck,  Tag? 

Tag.  Or  the  match  ;  either  will  do,  child. 

Bid.  I  don’t  care  which,  indeed,  so  I  was 

clear  of  him - 1  don’t  think  I  am  fit  to  be 

married. 

Tag.  To  him  you  mean  !  You  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  marriage,  but  the  man ;  and  I  applaud 
you  for  it.  But  come,  courage,  miss;  never  keep 
it  in  :  out  with  it  all. 

Bid.  If  you’ll  ask  me  any  questions.  I’ll  an¬ 
swer  them  :  but  I  can’t  tell  you  any  thing  of  my¬ 
self  ;  I  shall  blush  if  T  do. 

Tag.  Well,  then;  in  the  first  place,  pray  tell 
me,  Miss  Biddy  Bellair,  if  you  don’t  like  some¬ 
body  better  than  old  sir  Simon  Loveit? 

Bid.  I  leigh  ho  ! 

Tag.  What’s  heigho,  miss  ? 

Bid  When  I  say  heigh  ho  it  means  yes. 

Tag.  Very  well :  and  this  somebody  is  a  young 
handsome  fellow  ? 

Bid.  Iieigh  ho ! 
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Tag.  And  if  you  were  once  his,  you’d  be  as 
merry  as  the  best  of  us  ? 

Bid.  Heigh  ho  ! 

Tag.  So  far  so  good  !  and  since  I  have  got 
you  to  wet  your  feet,  souce  over  head  at  once, 
and  the  pain  will  be  over. 

Bid.  There — then.  [A  long  sigh. ]  Now,  help 
me  out,  Tag,  as  fast  as  you  can. 

Tag.  When  did  you  hear  from  your  gallant  ? 

Bid.  Never  since  he  went  to  the  army. 

Tag.  How  so? 

Bid.  I  was  afraid  the  letters  would  fall  into 
my  aunt’s  hands,  so  I  would  not  let  him  write  to 
me  :  but  I  had  a  better  reason  then. 

Tag.  Pray,  let’s  hear  that,  too. 

Bid.  Why,  I  thought  if  I  should  write  to  him, 
and  promise  him  to  love  nobody  else,  and  should 
afterwards  change  my  mind,  he  might  think  I 
was  inconstant,  and  call  me  a  coquette. 

Tag.  What  a  simple  innocent  it  is  !  [Aside.] 
And  have  you  changed  your  mind,  miss  ? 

Bid.  No,  indeed,  Tag;  I  love  him  the  best  of 
any  of  them. 

Tag.  Of  any  of  them  !  Why,  have  you  any 
more  ? 

Bid.  Pray,  don’t  ask  me. 

Tag.  Nay,  miss,  if  you  only  trust  me  by 
halves,  you  can’t  expect - 

Bid.  I  will  trust  you  with  every  thing.  When 
T  parted  with  him,  I  grew  melancholy;  so,  in 
order  to  divert  me,  I  have  let  two  others  court 
me  till  he  return  again. 

Tag.  Is  that  all,  my  dear?  Mighty  simple,  in¬ 
deed  !  [Aside. 

Bid.  One  of  them  is  a  fine  blustering  man, 
and  so  called  captain  Flash;  he’s  always  talking 
of  fighting  and  wars :  he  thinks  he’s  sure  of  me ;  but 
I  shall  baulk  him :  we  shall  see  him  this  after¬ 
noon,  for  he  pressed  strongly  to  come;  and  I 
have  given  him  leave,  while  my  aunt’s  taking  her 
afternoon’s  nap. 

Tag.  And  who  is  the  other,  pray? 

Bid.  Quite  another  sort  of  a  ma.:.  He  speaks 
like  a  lady  for  all  the  world,  and  never  swears  as 
Mr  Flash  does,  hut  wears  nice  white  gloves,  and 
tells  me  what  ribbons  become  mv  complexion, 
where  to  stick  my  patches,  who  is  the  best  mil¬ 
liner,  where  they  sell  the  best  tea,  and  which  is 
the  best,  wash  for  the  face,  and  the  best  paste 
for  the  hands  ;  he  is  always  playing  with  my 
fan,  and  shewing  his  teeth  ;  and  whenever  I 
speak,  he  pats  me — so — and  cries,  ‘  The  devil 
‘  take  me,  Miss  Biddy,  but  you’ll  be  my  perdi- 
‘  tion  !’ — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Tag.  Oh,  the  pretty  creature!  And  what  do 
you  call  him,  pray  ? 

Bid.  Ilis  name  is  Fribble  :  you  shall  see  him 
too;  for,  by  mistake,  [  appointed  them  at  the 
same  time :  but  you  must  help  me  out  with 
them. 

Tag.  And  suppose  your  favourite  should  come 
too - 
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Bid.  I  should  not  care  what  became  of  the 
others. 

Tag.  What’s  his  name  ? 

Bid.  It  begins  with  an  R — h — o - - 

Tag.  I  Ji  be  hanged  it  it  is  not  Rhodophil  ! 

Bid.  I  am  frightened  at  you  !  You’re  a  witch, 

Tag. 

■lag.  I  am  so;  and  I  can  tell  your  fortune, 
too.  Look  me  in  the  face.  The  gentleman  you 
love  most  in  the  world,  will  be  at  our  house  this 
afternoon  :  he  arrived  from  the  army  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  dies  till  he  sees  you. 

Bid.  Is  he  come,  Tag  ?  Don’t  joke  with  me  ! 

Tag.  Not  to  keep  you  longer  in  suspence,  you 
must  know,  the  servant  of  your  Strephori,  by 
some  unaccountable  fate  or  other,  is  my  lord  and 
master:  he  has  just  been  with  me,  told  me  of 
his  master’s  arrival  and  impatience - 

Bid.  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  Tag,  you  have  put  me 
out  of  my  wits — I  am  all  over  in  a  flutter.  I 
shall  leap  out  ot  my  skin — I  don’t  know  what  to  I 
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do  with  myself!  Is  he  come,  Tag  ?  I  am  ready 
to  faint — 1  would  give  the  world  I  had  put  on 
my  pink  and  silver  rollings  to-day. 

Tag.  I  assure  you,  miss,  you  look  charm¬ 
ingly. 

Bid.  Do  I,  indeed,  though?  I’ll  put  a  ittle 
patch  under  my  left  eye,  and. powder  my  hair 
immediately. 

Tag.  Well,  go  to  dinner  first,  and  then  I’ll  as¬ 
sist  you. 

Bid.  Dinner  !  I  can’t  eat  a  morsel  !  I  don’t 
know  what’s  the  matter  with  me  ;  my  ears  tingle, 
my  heart  beats,  my  face  flushes,  and  1  tremble 
every  joint  of  me.  I  must  run  in  and  look  at 
myself  in  the  glass  this  moment. 

Tag.  Yes,  she  has  it,  and  deeply  too  :  This  is 
no  hypocrisy. - 

Not  art,  but  nature,  now,  performs  her  part. 

And  every  word’s  the  language  of  the  heart. 

[ Exeunt . 
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SCENE  I. — Continues. 

Enter  Captain  Loveit,  Biddy,  Tag,  and 
Puff. 

Capt.  To  find  you  still  constant,  and  to  arrive 
at  such  a  critical  juncture,  is  the  height  of  for¬ 
tune  and  happiness. 

Bid.  Nothing  shall  force  me  from  you;  and, 
if  I  am  secure  of  your  affections - 

Puff.  I’ll  be  bound  for  him,  madam,  and  give 
you  any  security  you  can  ask. 

Tag.  Every  thing  goes  on  to  our  wish,  sir.  I 
just  now  had  a  second  conference  with  my  old 
lady ;  and  she  was  so  convinced  by  my  argu¬ 
ments,  that  she  returned  instantly  to  the  lawyer 
to  forbid  the  drawing  out  of  any  writings  at  all  : 
and  she  is  determined  never  to  thwart  miss’s  in¬ 
clinations,  and  left  it  to  us  to  give  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  his  discharge  at  the  next  visit. 

Capt.  Shall  I  undertake  the  old  dragon  ? 

Tag.  If  we  have  occasion  for  help,  we  shall 
call  for  you. 

Bid.  I  expect  him  every  moment !  therefore, 
I’ll  tell  you  what,  Rhodophil,  you  and  your  man 
shall  be  locked  up  in  my  bed-chamber  till  we 
have  settled  matters  with  the  old  gentleman. 

Capt.  Do  what  you  please  with  me. 

Bid.  You  must  not  be  impatient  though. 

Capt.  I  can  undergo  any  thing  with  such  a  re¬ 
ward  in  view.  One  kiss,  and  I’ll  be  quite  resign¬ 
ed - And  now,  show  me  the  way. 

•  [ Exeunt . 

Tag.  Come,  sirrah,  when  I  have  got  you  under 
lock  and  key,  I  shall  bring  you  to  reason. 

Puff.  Are  your  wedding-clothes  ready,  my 
dove  ?  The  certificate  is  come. 

Tag.  Go,  follow  your  captain,  sirrah  ! — march. 


You  may  thank  Heaven  I  had  patience  to  stay 
so  long. 

[E  xeunt  Tag  and  Puff. 

Re-enter  Biddy, 

Bid.  I  was  very  much  alarmed  for  fear  my 
two  gallants  should  come  in  upon  us  unawares; 
we  should  have  had  sad  work  if  they  had.  I 
find  I  love  Rhodophil  vastly;  for,  though  my 
other  sparks  flatter  me  more,  I  can’t  abide  the 
thoughts  of  them  now — I  have  business  upon  my 
hands  enough  to  turn  my  little  head— but,  egad, 
my  heart’s  good,  and  a  fig  for  dangers  !  Let.  me 
see — What  shall  I  do  with  my  two  gallants?  I 
must  at  least  part  with  them  decently.  Suppose 
I  set  them  together  by  the  ears  ?  j  he  luckiest 
thought  in  the  world  !  For,  if  they  won’t  quarrel 
'as  I  believe  they  won’t),  I  can  break  with  them 
for  cowards,  and  vetyi  justly  dismiss  them  my 
service  :  and,  if  they  will  fight,  and  one  of  them 
be  killed,  the  other  will  certainly  be  hanged,  or 
run  away  ;  and  so  I  shall  very  handsomely  get 
rid  of  both.  I  am  glad  I  have  settled  it  so 
purely. 

Enter  Tag. 

Well,  Tag,  are  they  safe  ? 

Tag.  I  think  so - the  doors  double  locked, 

and  I  have  the  key  in  my  pocket. 

Bid.  That’s  pure  ;  but  have  you  given  them 
any  thing  to  divert  them? 

Tag.  I  have  given  the  captain  one  of  vour  old 
gloves  to  mumble;  but  my  Strephon  is  diverting 
himself  with  the  more  substantial  comforts  of  a 
cold  venison  pasty. 

Bid.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  next  that 
comes  ? 
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Tag.  If  Mr  Fribble  comes  first,  I’ll  clap  bim 
up  into  my  lady’s  store-room.  I  suppose  he  is  a 
great  maker  of  marmalade  himself,  and  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  some  critical  remarks 
upon  our  pastry  and  sweetmeats. 

Bid.  When  one  of  them  comes,  do  you  go  and 
watch  for  the  other;  and  as  soon  as  you  see  him, 
run  in  to  us,  and  pretend  it  is  my  aunt,  and  so 
we  shall  have  an  excuse  to  lock  him  up  till  we 
want  him. 

Tag.  You  may  depend  upon  me.  Here  is  one 
of  them. 

Enter  Fribble. 

Bid.  Mr  Fribble,  your  servant - 

Frib.  Miss  Biddy,  your  slave — I  hope  I  have 
not  come  upon  you  abruptly  ?  I  should  have 
waited  upon  you  sooner ;  but  an  accident  hap¬ 
pened  that  discomposed  me  so,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  go  home  again  to  take  drops. 

Bid.  Indeed  you  don’t  look  well,  sir - Go, 

Tag,  and  do  as  I  bid  you. 

Tag.  I  will,  madam.  [Exit  Tag. 

Bid.  I  have  set  my  maid  to  watch  my  aunt, 
that  we  mayn’t  be  surprised  by  her. 

Frib.  Your  prudence  is  equal  to  your  beauty, 
miss;  aud  I  hope  your  permitting  me  to  kiss 
your  hands,  will  be  no  impeachment  to  your  un¬ 
derstanding. 

Bid.  I  hate  the  sight  of  him. — [Aside.] — I  was 
afraid  I  should  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  you.  Pray,  let  me  know  what  accident  you 
met  with,  and  what’s  the  matter  with  your  hand  ? 
— I  shan’t  be  easy  till  I  know. 

Frib.  Well,  I  vow,  Miss  Biddy,  you’re  a  good 
creetei — I’ll  endeavour  to  muster  up  what  little 
spirits  I  have,  and  tell  you  the  whole  affair. — 
Hem  ! — But  first,  you  must  give  me  leave  to 
make  you  a  present  of  a  small  pot  of  my  lip¬ 
salve.  My  servant  made  it  this  morning :  the 
ingredients  are  innocent,  I  assure  you  ;  nothing 
but  the  best  virgin-wax,  conserve  of  roses,  and 
lily-of-the-valley  water. 

Bid.  I  thank  you,  sir  ;  but  my  lips  are  general¬ 
ly  red  ;  and  when  they  an’t,  I  bite  them. 

Frib.  I  bite  my  own  sometimes,  to  pout  them 
a  little ;  but  this  will  give  them  a”  softness,  co¬ 
lour,  and  an  agreeable  moister.  Thus,  let  .me 
make  an  humble  offering  at  that  shrine,  where  I 
have  already  sacrificed  my  heart. 

[ Kneels ,  and  gives  the  pot. 

Bid.  Upon  my  word,  that’s  very  prettily  ex¬ 
pressed  !  you  are  positively  the  best  company  in 
the  world — I  wish  he  was  out  of  the  house. 

[Aside. 

Frib.  But  to  return  to  my  accident,  and  the 
reason  why  my  hand  is  in  this  condition — I  beg 
you’ll  excuse  the  appearance  of  it,  and  be  satisfi¬ 
ed,  that  nothing  but  mere  necessity  could  have 
forced  me  to  appear  thus  muffled  before  you. 

Bid.  I  am  very  willing  to  excuse  any  misfor¬ 
tune  that  happens  to  you,  sir.  [Curtsies. 


Frib.  You  are  vastly  good,  indeed — Thus  it 

was _ Hem  !  You  must  know,  miss,  there  is  not 

an  animal  in  the  creation  I  have  so  great  an 
aversion  to,  as  those  hackney-coach  fellows — As 
I  was  coming  out  of  my  lodgings,  says  one  ol 
them  to  me,  Would  your  honour  have  a  coach  ? 
No,  man,  said  I,  not  now  (with  all  the  civility 
imaginable).  I’ll  carry  you  and  your  doll  too, 
said'  he,  Miss  Margery,  for  the  same  price— upon 
which  the  masculine  beasts  about  us  fell  a  laugh¬ 
ing.  Then  I  turned  round  in  a  great  passion — 
Curse  me,  says  I,  fellow,  but  I’ll  trounce  thee  ! — 
And  as  I  was  holding  out  my  hand  in  a  threaten¬ 
ing  poster — thus — he  makes  a  cut  at  me  with  his 
whip,  and  striking  me  over  the  nail  of  my  little 
finger,  it  gave  me  such  exquisite  torter,  that  I 
fainted  away — and  while  I  was  in  this  condition, 
the  mob  picked  my  pocket  of  my  purse,  my  scis- 
sars,  my  Morocco  smelling-bottle,  and  my  huss- 
wife. 

Bid.  I  shall  laugh  in  his  face.— [Aside.] — I  am 
afraid  you  are  in  great  pain.  Pray  sit  down,  Mr 
Fribble  :  but  I  hope  your  hand  is  in  no  danger  ? 

[They  sit. 

Frib.  Not  in  the  least,  madam  ;  pray,  don’t  be 
apprehensive.  A  milk-poultice,  and  a  gentle 
sweat  to-night,  with  a  little  manna  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  I  am  confident  will  relieve  me  entirely. 

Bid.  But  pray,  Mr  Fribble,  do  you  make  use 
of  a  husswife  ? 

Frib.  I  can’t  do  without  it,  madam  :  there  is 
a  club  of  us,  all  young  bachelors,  the  sw  eetest  so¬ 
ciety  in  the  world ;  and  we  meet  three  times  a 
week  at  each  other’s  lodgings,  where  we  drink 
tea,  hear  the  chat  of  the  day,  invent  fashions  for 
the  ladies,  make  models  of  them,  and  cut  out 
patterns  in  paper.  We  were  the  first  inventors 
of  knotting ;  and  this  fringe  is  the  original  pro¬ 
duce,  and  joint  labour  of  our  little  community. 

Bid.  And  who  are  your  pretty  set,  pray  ? 

Frib.  There’s  Phil.  Whiffle,  Jacky  Wagtail,  my 
lord  Trip,  Billy  Dimple,  sirDilherry  Diddle,  and 
your  humble - 

Bid.  What  a  sweet  collection  of  happy  crea¬ 
tures  ! 

Frib.  Indeed  and  so  we  are  miss— but  a  pro¬ 
digious  fracas  disconcerted  us  some  time  ago  at 
Billy  Dimple’s — three  drunken  naughty  women 
of  the  town  burst  into  our  club-room,  cursed  us 
all,  threw'  down  the  china,  broke  six  looking-glas¬ 
ses,  scalded  us  with  the  slop-bason,  and  scratched 
poor  Phil.  Whiffle’s  cheek  in  such  a  manner,  that 
he  has  kept  his  bed  these  three  weeks. 

Bid.  Indeed,  Mr  Fribble,  I  think  all  our  sex 
have  great  reason  to  be  angry ;  for  if  you  are  so 
happy,  now  you  are  bachelors,  the  ladies  may 
wish  and  sigh  to  very  little  purpose. 

Frib.  You  are  mistaken,  I  assure  you;  I  am 
prodigiously  rallied  about  my  passion  for  you,  I 
can  tell  you  that,  and  am  looked  upon  as  lost  to 
our  society  already.  He,  he,  he  ! 

Bid.  Pray,  Mr  Fribble,  now  you  have  gone  so 
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far,  don’t  think  me  impudent,  if  I  long  to  know 
how  you  intend  to  use  the  lady  who  has  been  ho¬ 
noured  with  your  affections? 

Frib.  Not  as  most  other  wives  are  used,  I  as¬ 
sure  you  :  all  the  domestic  business  will  be  taken 
off  her  hands.  I  shall  make  the  tea,  comb  the 
dogs,  and  dress  the  children  myself;  so  that, 
though  I’m  a  commoner,  Mrs  Fribble  will  lead 
the  life  of  a  woman  of  quality;  for  she  will  have 
nothing  to  do  but  lie  in  bed,  play  at  cards,  and 
gcold  the  servants. 

Bid.  What  a  happy  creature  she  must  be  ! 

Frib.  Do  you  really  think  so?  Then,  pray,  let 

me  have  a  little  serous  talk  with  you - Though 

my  passion  is  not  of  long  standing,  I  hope  the 
sincerity  of  my  intentions - 

Bid.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Frib.  Go,  you  wild  thing ! — [Pals  her.'] — The 
devil  take  me,  but  there  is  no  talking  to  you — 
How  can  you  use  me  in  this  barbarous  manner  ! 
If  I  had  the  constitution  of  an  alderman,  it  would 

sink  under  my  sufferings - hooman  nater  can’t 

support  it. 

Bid.  Why,  what  would  vou  do  with  me,  Mr 
Fribble  ? 

Frib.  Well,  I  vow  I’ll  beat  you  if  you  talk  so 
■ — don’t  look  at  me  in  that  manner — flesh  and 
blood  can’t  bear  it — I  could — but  I  won’t  grow' 
indecent— - - 

Bid.  But  pray,  sir,  where  are  the  verses  you 
were  to  write  upon  me  ?  I  find,  if  a  young  lady 
depends  too  much  upon  such  fine  gentlemen  as 
you,  she’ll  certainly  be  disappointed. 

Frib.  I  vow,  the  flutter  I  yvas  put  into  this  af¬ 
ternoon,  has  quite  turned  my  senses — here  they 
are,  though — and  I  believe  you’ll  like  them. 

Bid.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 

[Curtsies. 

Frib.  I  protest,  miss,  I  don’t  like  that  curtsy 
— kook  at  me,  and  always  rise  in  this  manner. — 
[S/mzws  her.] — But,  my  dear  creeter,  w’ho  put  on 
your  cap  to-day  ?  They  have  made  a  fright  of 
you,  and  it  is  as  yellow  as  old  lady  Crowfoot’s 
neck.  When  we  are  settled,  I’ll  dress  your  head 
myself. 

Bid.  Pray  read  the  verses  to  n>e,  Mr  Fribble. 

Frib.  I  obey — Hem  !  William  Fribble,  esq.  to 
Miss  Biddy  Bellair — greeting. 

No  ice  so  hard,  so  cold  as  I, 

’Till  warmed  and  softened  by  your  eye; 

And  now  my  heart  dissolves  away, 

In  dreams  by  night,  in  sighs  by  day. 

No  brutal  passion  fires  my  breast, 

Which  loathes  the  object  when  possessed  ; 

But  one  of  harmless,  gentle  kind, 

Whose  joys  are  centered — in  the  mind  : 

Then  take  with  me  love’s  better  part, 

His  downy  wing,  but  pot  his  dart. 
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Bid.  Ila,  ha,  ha  !  I  swear  they  are  very  pretty 
— but  I  don’t  quite  understand  them. 

Frib.  These  light  pieces  are  never  so  well  un¬ 
derstood  in  reading  as  singing.  I  have  set  them 
myself,  and  wili  endeavour  to  give  them  you  : 
La — la — 1  have  an  abominable  cold,  and  can’t 
sing  a  note;  however,  the  tune’s  nothing,  the 
manner’s  all. 

No  ice  so  hard,  &c.  [Sings.] 

Enter  Tag,  running. 

Tag.  Oh,  madam,  madam  ! 

Frib.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Tag.  Your  aunt,  your  aunt,  your  aunt,  ma¬ 
dam  ! 

Bid.  Oh  !  for  Heaven’s  sake,  hide  Mr  Fribble, 
or  we  are  ruined  !  Put  him  into  the  store-room 
this  moment. 

Frib.  Is  it  a  damp  place,  Mrs  Tag  ?  The  floor 
is  boarded,  I  hope  ? 

Tag.  Indeed  it  is  not,  sir. 

Frib.  What  shall  I  do?  I  shall  certainly  catch 
my  death  !  Where’s  my  cambric  handkerchief, 
and  my  salts  ?  I  shall  certainly  have  my  hyste¬ 
rics.  [Runs  in  with  Tag. 

Bid.  In,  in,  in  ! — So,  now  let  the  other  come 
as  soon  as  he  will  !  I  do  not  care  if  I  had  twen¬ 
ty  of  them,  so  they  would  but  come  one  after 
another. 

Re-enter  Tag. 

W as  my  aunt  coming  ? 

Tag.  No,  ’twas  Mr  Flash,  I  suppose,  by  the 
length  of  his  stride,  and  the  cock  of  his  hat. 

He’ll  be  here  this  minute - What  shall  we  do 

with  him  ? 

Bid.  I’ll  manage  him,  I  warrant  you,  and  try 
his  courage  ;  be  sure  you  are  ready  to  second  me 
— we  shall  have  pure  sport. 

Tag.  Hush  !  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Flash,  singing. 

Flash.  Well,  my  blossom,  here  am  I  !  What 
hopes  for  a  poor  dog,  eh  ? — How  !  the  maid 
here?  then  I’ve  lost  the  town,  damme!  Not  a 
shilling  to  bribe  the  governor;  she’ll  spring  a 
mine,  and  I  shall  be  blown  to  the  devil  ! 

Bid.  Don’t  be  ashamed,  Mr  Flash :  I  have 
told  Tag  the  whole  affair;  and  she’s  my  friend, 

I  can  assure  you. 

Flash.  Is  she  ?  then  she  won’t  be  mine,  I  am 
certain.  [Aside. J  Well,  Mrs  Tag,  you  know,  I 
suppose,  what  is  to  be  done :  this  young  lady 
and  I  have  contracted  ourselves;  and  so,  if  you 
please  to  stand  bride-maid,  why  we’ll  fix  the 
wedding-day  directly. 

Tag.  The  wedding-day,  sir? 

Flush.  The  wedding-day,  sir !  Ay,  sir  !  the 
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wedding  day,  sir !  What  have  you  to  say  to  that, 
sir  ? 

Bid.  My  dear  captain  Flash,  don’t  make  such 
a  noise  ;  you’ll  wake  my  aunt. 

Flash.  And  suppose  I  did,  child,  what  then? 

Bid.  She’d  be  frightened  out  of  her  wits. 

Flash.  At  me,  miss?  frightened  at  me?  Tout 
au  contraire,  I  assure  you  :  you  mistake  the 
thing,  child  :  1  have  some  reason  to  believe  1  am 
not  quite  so  shocking.  [ Affectedly . 

Tag.  Indeed,  sir,  you  flatter  yourself - But 

pray,  sir,  what  are  your  pretensions  ? 

Flash.  The  lady’s  promises,  my  own  passion, 
and  the  best-mounted  blade  in  the  three  king¬ 
doms.  If  any  man  can  produce  a  better  title, 
let  him  take  her.  If  not,  the  devil  mince  me  if 
I  give  up  an  atom  of  her  ! 

Bid.  He’s  in  a  line  passion,  if  he  would  but 
hold  it. 

Tag.  Pray,  sir,  hear  reason  a  little. 

Flash.  I  never  do,  madam ;  it  is  not  my  me¬ 
thod  of  proceeding ;  here  is  my  logic !  [Draws 
his  sword.]  Sa,  sa — my  best  argument  is  cart-over¬ 
arm,  madam,  ha,  ha  !  [ Lounges ]  ;  and  if  he  an¬ 
swers  that,  madam,  through  my  small  guts,  my 
breath,  blood,  and  mistress,  are  all  at  his  service 
- nothing  more,  madam. 

Bid.  This’ll  do,  this’ll  do! 

Tag.  But,  sir,  sir,  sir  ! 

Flash.  But,  madam,  madam,  madam  !  I  pro¬ 
fess  blood,  madam  ;  I  was  bred  up  to  it  from  a 
child;  I  study  the  book  of  fate,  and  the  camp  is 
my  university.  I  have  attended  the  lectures  of 
prince  Charles  upon  the  Rhine,  and  Bathiani 
upon  the  Po,  and  have  extracted  knowledge  from 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  I’m  not  to  be  frightened 
with  squibs,  madam  ;  no,  no. 

Bid.  Pray,  dear  sir,  don’t  mind  her,  but  let 
me  prevail  with  you  to  go  away  this  time. — Your 
passion  is  very  fine,  to  be  sure ;  and  when  my 
aunt  and  Tag  are  gone  out  of  the  way,  I’ll  let 
you  know  when  I’d  have  you  come  again. 

Flash.  When  you’d  have  me  come  again, 
child  !  And  suppose  I  never  would  come  again, 
what  do  you  think  of  that  now,  ha?  You  pretend 
to  be  afraid  of  your  aunt;  your  aunt  knows 
what’s  what  too  well,  to  refuse  a  good  match 

when  'tis  offered - Look’e,  miss,  I’m  a  man  of 

honour ;  glory  is  my  aim ;  I  have  told  you  the 
road  1  am  in  ;  and  do  you  see  here,  child  ?  [SAoa,’- 
ing  his  sword.]  no  tricks  upon  travellers. 

Bid.  But  pray,  sir,  hear  me. 

Flash.  No,  no,  no;  I  know  the  world,  ma¬ 
dam  :  I  am  as  well  known  at  Covent-Garden  as 
the  Dial,  madam  :  I’ll  bleak  a  lamp,  bully  aeon- 
stable,  bam  a  justice,  or  bilk  a  box-keeper,  with 
any  man  in  the  liberties  of  Wesminster:  What 
do  you  think  of  me  now,  madam  ? 

Bid.  Pray,  don’t  be  so  furious,  sir. 

Hash.  Come,  come,  come;  few  words  are  best; 
somebody’s  happier  than  somebody,  and  I  am  a 

poor  silly  fellow,  ha,  ha - that’s  all - Look 

you,  child,  to  he  short  (for  I’m  a  man  of  rellec- 
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tion),  I  have  but  a  bagatelle  to  say  to  you.  I  am 
in  love  with  y.»u  up  to  hell  and  desperation  ;  may 

the  sky  crush  me  if  I  am  not  ! - But  since 

there  is  another  more  fortunate  than  I,  adieu, 
Biddy  !  Prosperity  to  the  happy  rival,  patience 

to  poor  Flash  ;  but  the  first  time  we  meet - 

gunpowder  be  my  perdition,  but  I’ll  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  cut  a  throat  with  him.  [Going. 

Bid.  [Stopping  him.]  You  may  meet  with  him 
now,  if  you  please. 

Flash.  Now!  may  I? - Where  is  he?  I’ll 

sacrifice  the  villain  !  [Aloud. 

Tag.  Hush  !  he’s  but  in  the  next  room. 

Flash.  Is  he  ?  Ram  me  [Low.]  into  a  mortar- 
piece  hut  I’ll  have  vengeance  !  my  blood  boils  to 
be  at  him. — Don’t  be  frightened,  miss  ! 

Bid.  No,  sir;  I  never  was  better  pleased,  I 
assure  you. 

Flash  I  shall  soon  do  his  business. 

Bid.  As  soon  as  you  please  ;  take  your  own 
time. 

Tag.  I’ll  fetch  the  gentleman  to  you  im¬ 
mediately.  [Going. 

Flash.  [Stopping  her.]  Stay,  stay  a  little;  what  a 
passion  I  am  in  ! — Are  you  sure  he  is  in  the  next 

room  ? — I  shall  certainly  tear  him  to  pieces - 

I  would  fain  murder  him  like  a  gentleman  too 
—Besides,  this  family  shan’t  be  brought  into 
trouble  upon  my  account — I  have  it — I’ll  watch 
for  him  in  the  street,  and  mix  his  blood  with  the 
puddle  of  the  next  kennel.  [Going. 

Bid.  [Stopping  him.]  No,  pray,  Mr  Flash,  let 
me  see  the  battle  ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you 
fight  for  me  ;  you  shan’t  go,  indeed. 

[Holding  him. 

Tag.  [Holding  him.]  Oh,  pray  let  me  see  you 
fight :  there  were  two  gentleman  jit  yesterday, 
and  my  mistress  was  never  so  diverted  in  her  life. 
- — I’ll  fetch  him  out.  [Exit. 

Bid.  Do,  stick  him,  stick  him,  captain  Flash; 
I  shall  love  you  the  better  for  it. 

Flash.  Damn  your  love  !  I  wish  I  was  out  of 
the  house.  [Aside. 

Bid.  Here  he  is - Now,  speak  some  of  your 

hard  words,  and  run  him  through - 

Flash.  Don’t  be  in  fits  now - 

[Mside  to  Biddy. 

Bid.  Never  fear  me  ! 

Enter  Tag  and  Fribble. 

Tag.  [To  Fribble.]  Take  it  on  my  word,  sir, 
he  is  a  bully,  and  nothing  else. 

Frih.  [Frightened.]  1  know  you  are  my  good 
friend ;  but  perhaps  you  don’t  know  his  disposi¬ 
tion. 

Tag.  I  am  confident  he  is  a  coward. 

Frih.  D’ye  think  so,  Mrs  Tag? 

Tag.  Oh,  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Frih.  Is  he  ?  Nay,  then,  I’m  his  man  ! 

Flash.  I  like  his  looks,  but  I’ll  not  venture  too 
far  at  first. 

Tag.  Speak  to  him,  sir. 
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Frib.  I  will — I  understand,  sir — hem— that 
you  by  Mrs  Lag  here — sir — who  has  informed 
me  hem  that  you  would  be  glad  to  speak  with 
me— demme  [  Turns  off. 

Flash.  I  can  speak  to  you,  sir — or  to  any  bo¬ 
dy,  sir  or  I  can  let  it  alone  and  hold  my  tongue 
— if  I  see  occasion,  sir,  damme —  [Turns  off. 

Bid.  Well  said,  Mr  Flash;  be  in  a  passion. 
Tag.  [To  Fribble.]  Don’t  mind  his  looks,  he 
changes  colour  already;  to  him,  to  him  ! 

.  t  [Pushes  him. 

Frib.  Don't  hurry  me,  Mrs  Tag,  for  Heaven’s 
sake  :  I  shall  be  out  of  breath  before  I  begin,  if 
you  do — sir— [To  Flash.]  If  you  can’t  speak  to 
a  gentleman  in  another  manner,  sir — why,  then, 
I  ll  venture  to  say,  you  had  better  hold  your 
tongue — oons. 

Flash.  Sir,  you  and  I  are  of  different  opinions. 
Frib.  You  and  your  opinions  may  go  to  the 
devil — take  that.  [Turns  off  to  Tag. 

Tag.  Well  said,  sir;  the  day’s  your  own. 

Bid.  What’s  the  matter,  Mr  Flash  ?  Is  all  your 
fury  gone  !  Do  you  give  me  up  ? 

Frib.  I  have  done  his  business.  [Struts  about. 
Flash.  Give  you  up,  madam  !  No,  madam, 
when  I  am  determined  in  my  resolutions,  I  am 
always  calm  ;  ’tis  our  way,  madam  :  and  now  I 

shall  proceed  to  business- - Sir,  I  beg  to  say  a 

word  to  you  in  private. 

Frib.  Keep  your  distance,  fellow,  and  I’ll  an¬ 
swer  you.  That  lady  has  confessed  a  passion  for 
me  ;  and,  as  she  has  delivered  up  her  heart  into 
my  keeping,  nothing  but  my  ’art’s  blood  shall 
purchase  it.  Damnation  ! 

Tag.  Bravo  !  bravo  ! 

Flash.  If  those  are  the  conditions,  I’ll  give  you 
earnest  for  it  directly.  [Draws,]  Now,  villain, 
renounce  all  right  and  title  this  minute,  or  the 
torrent  of  my  rage  will  overflow  mv  reason,  and 
I  shall  annihilate  the  nothingness  of  your  soul 
and  body  in  an  instant. 

Frib.  I  wish  there  was  a  constable  at  hand  to 
take  us  both  up  ;  we  shall  certainly  do  one  ano¬ 
ther  a  prejudice. 

Tag.  No,  you  won’t  indeed,  sir;  pray,  bear  up 
to  him  ;  if  you  would  but  draw  your  sword,  and 
be  in  a  passion,  he  would  run  away  directly. 

Frib.  Will  he?  [Draws.]  Then  I  can  no  longer 
contain  myself- — Hell  and  the  furies  !  Come  on, 
thou  savage  brute  ! 

Tag.  Go  on,  sir  ! 

[  Here  they  stand  infighting  postures ,  while 
Biddy  and  Tag  push  them  forward. 

Flash.  Come  on,  sir  ! 

Bid.  Go  on. 

Frib.  Come  on,  rascal  ! 

Tag .  Go  on,  sir. 

Enter  Captain  Lovf.it  and  Puff. 

Capl.  What’s  the  matter,  gentlemen  ? 

[They  both  keep  their  fencing  posture. 
Flash.  Don’t  part  us,  sir  ! 
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Frib.  No,  pray  sir,  don’t  part  us;  we  shall  do 
you  a  mischief. 

Capt.  Puff,  look  to  the  other  gentleman,  and 
call  a  surgeon. 

Bid,  $  Tag.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Buff.  Bless  tne !  how  can  you  stand  under 
your  wounds,  sir  ? 

Frib.  Am  I  hurt,  sir? 

Puff.  Hurt,  sir  !  why,  you  have- — let  me  see _ 

pray,  stand  in  the  light — one,  two,  three,  through 
the  heart !  and,  let  me  see — hum — eight  through 
the  small  guts  !  Come,  sir,  make  it  up  the  round 
dozen,  and  then  we’ll  part  you. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Capt.  Come  here,  Puff! 

-  _  [  Whispers,  and  looks  at  Flash. 

Puff.  ’Tis  the  very  same,  sir. 

Capt.  [To  Flash.]  Pray,  sir,  have  I  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  abroad  ? 

Flash.  1  have  served  abroad. 

Capt.  Had  not  you  the  misfortune,  sir,  to  be 
missing  at  the  last  engagement  in  Flanders? 

Flash,  I  was  found  amongst  the  dead  in  the 
field  of  battle. 

Puff.  He  was  the  first  that  fell,  sir— the  wind 
of  a  cannon-ball  struck  him  flat  upon  his  face  : 
he  had  just  strength  enough  to  creep  into  a  ditch  ; 
and  there  he  was  found  after  the  battle  in  a  most 
deplorable  condition. 

Capt.  Pray,  sir,  what  advancement  did  you  get 
by  the  service  of  that  day  ? 

Flash.  My  wounds  rendered  me  unfit  for  ser¬ 
vice,  and  I  sold  out. 

Puff.  Stole  out,  you  mean - We  hunted  him 

by  scent  to  the  water-side ;  thence  he  took  ship¬ 
ping  for  England;  and  taking  the  advantage  of 
my  master’s  absence,  has  attacked  the  citadel ; 
which  we  are  luckily  come  to  relieve — and  drive 
his  honour  into  the  ditch  again. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Frib.  He,  he,  he  ! 

Capt.  And  now,  sir,  how  have  you  dared  to 
show  your  face  in  open  day,  or  wear  even  the 
outside  of  a  profession  you  have  so  much  scan¬ 
dalized  by  your  behaviour  ? - 1  honour  the 

name  of  a  soldier;  and,  as  a  party  concerned, 
am  bound  not  to  see  it  disgraced.  As  you  have 
forfeited  your  title  to  honour,  deliver  up  your 
sword  this  instant. 

Flash.  Nay,  good  captain - 

Capt,  No  words,  sir.  [Takes  his  sword. 

Frib.  He’s  a  sad  scoundrel- - d  wish  I  had 

kicked  him. 

Capt.  The  next  thing  I  command — Leave  this 
house,  change  the  colour  of  your  clothes,  and 
fierceness  of  your  looks ;  appear  from  top  to  toe 
the  wretch,  the  very  wretch  thou  art :  If  e’er  I 
meet  thee  in  the  military  dress  again,  or  if  you 
put  on  looks  that  bely  the  native  baseness  of  thy 
heart,  be  it  where  it  will,  this  shall  be  the  re¬ 
ward  of  thy  impudence  and  disobedience. 

[Kicks  him;  he  runs  of. 
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Frill.  What  an  infamous  rascal  it  is  ! — I  thank 
you,  sir,  for  this  favour;  but  I  must  after,  and 
cane  him.  [Going,  is  stopt  by  the  Captain 
Capt.  One  word  with  you  too,  sir. 

Frib.  With  me,  sir  ! 

Capt.  You  need  not  tremble;  I  shan’t  use  you 
roughly. 

Frib.  I  am  certain  of  that,  sir;  but  I  am  sad¬ 
ly  troubled  with  weak  nerves. 

Capt.  Thou  art  of  a  species  too  despicable  for 
correction ;  therefore  be  gone  ;  and  if  I  see  you 
here  again,  your  insignificancy  shan’t  protect  you. 

Frib.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness. 
Well,  if  ever  I  have  any  thing  to  do  with  in¬ 
trigues  again - Miss  Biddy,  your  servant — Cap¬ 

tain,  your  servant — Mrs  Tag,  yours — Old  soldier, 
yours  ! 

Puff'.  Boh  ! 

[In  Fribble’s  face,  as  he  is  going  out. 
Frib.  O  Lard  !  [Exit. 

Ail.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Puff.  Shall  I  ease  you  of  your  trophy,  sir? 

Capt.  Take  it,  Puff,  as  a  small  recompense 
for  thy  fidelity;  thou  can’st  better  use  it  than  its 
owner. 

Pu  ff.  I  wish  your  honour  had  a  patent  to  take 
such  trifles  from  every  pretty  gentleman  that 
couid  spare  them.  I  would  set  up  the  largest 
cutler’s  shop  in  the  kingdom. 

Capt.  Well  said,  Puff! 

Bid.  But,  pray,  Mr  Fox,  how  did  you  get  out 
of  your  hole  ?  I  thought  you  was  locked  in. 

Capt.  I  shot  the  holt  back  when  I  heard  a 
noise — and  thinking  you  was  in  danger,  I  broke 
my  confinement  without  any  other  consideration 
than  your  safety.  [Kisses  her  hand. 

Sir  Sim.  [ Without .]  Biddy,  Biddy  ! - Why, 

Tag,  Tag ! 

Bid.  There’s  the  old  gentleman ;  run  in,  run 
in  ! 

[Exeunt  Captain  and  Puff.  Tao 
opens  the  door. 

Enter  Sir  Simon  and  Jasper. 

Sir  Sim.  Where  have  you  been,  Biddy? — Jas¬ 
per  and  I  have  knocked  and  called  as  loud  and 
as  long  as  we  were  able.  What  were  you  doine, 
child  ? 

Bid.  I  was  reading  part  of  a  play  to  Tag,  and 
we  came  as  soon  as  we  heard  you. 

Sir  Sim.  What  play,  Moppet  ? 

Tag.  The  (fid  Batchelor ;  and  we  were  just  got 
to  old  Nykyn,  as  you  knocked  at  the  door. 

Sir  Sim.  I  must  have  you  burn  your  plavs  and 
romances,  now  you  are  mine — they  corrupt  your 
innocence;  and  what  can  you  learn  from  them? 
Bid.  What  you  can’t  teach  me,  I  am  sure. 

Sir  Sim..  Fy,  fy,  child  !  I  never  heard  you  talk 
at  this  rate  before.  I’m  afraid,  Tag,  you  put 
these  things  into  her  head. 

Tag.  I,  sir! — I  vow,  sir  Simon,  she  knows 
more  than  you  can  conceive.  She  surprises  me, 


I  assure  you,  though  I  have  been  married  these 
two  years,  and  lived  with  bachelors  most  part  of 
my  life. 

Sir  Sim.  Do  you  hear,  Jasper?  Pm  all  over  in 
a  sweat.- - Pray,  miss,  have  you  not  had  com¬ 

pany  this  afternoon  ?  I  saw  a  young  fop  go  out 
of  the  house  as  I  was  coming  hither. 

Bid.  You  might  have  seen  two,  sir  Simon,  if 
your  eyes  had  been  good. 

Sir  Sim.  Do  you  hear,  Jasper? - Sure  the 

child  is  possessed - Pray,  miss,  what  do  they 

want  here  ? 

Bid.  Me,  sir ;  they  wanted  me. 

Sir  Sim.  What  did  they  want  with  you,  I  say  ? 
Bid.  Why,  what  do  you  want  with  me? 

Sir  Sim.  Do  you  hear,  Jasper  ? — I  am  thunder¬ 
struck  ! — I  can’t  believe  my  own  ears - Tell 

me  the  reason,  I  say,  why - 

Tag.  I’ll  tell  you  the  reason  why,  if  you  please, 
sir  Simon.  Miss,  you  know,  is  a  very  silly  young 
girl ;  and,  having  found  out  (Heaven  knows  how  !) 
that  there  is  some  little  difference  between  sixty- 
five  and  twenty-five,  she’s  ridiculous  enough  to 
chuse  the  latter;  when,  if  she’d  take  my  ad¬ 
vice — 

Sir  Sim.  You  are  right,  Tag;  she  would  take 
me — eh  ? - 

Tag.  Yes,  sir,  as  the  only  way  to  have  both; 
for,  if  she  marries  you,  the  other  will  follow  of 
course. 

Sir  Sim.  Do  you  hear,  Jasper? 

Bid.  'Tis  very  true,  sir  Simon  :  from  knowing 
no  better,  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  a  young 
man ;  and  a  young  one  I’ll  have.  There  has  been 
three  here  this  afternoon. 

Sir  Sim.  Three,  Jasper  ! 

Bid.  And  they  have  been  quarrelling  about 
me,  and  one  has  beat  the  other  two.  Now,  sir 
Simon,  if  you’ll  take  up  the  conqueror,  and  kick 
him,  as  he  has  kicked  the  others,  you  shall  have 
me  for  your  reward,  and  my  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  into  the  bargain.  What  says  my  hero, 
eh  ?  [Slaps  him  on  the  back. 

Sir  Sim.  The  wmrld’s  at  an  end - What’s  to 

be  done,  Jasper? 

Jas.  Pack  up,  and  be  gone.  Don’t  fight  the 
match,  sir. 

Sir  Sim.  Flesh  and  blood  can’t  bear  it — 
I’m  all  over  agitation— Hugh,  bugh ! — Am  I 
cheated  by  a  baby,  a  doll  ?  \Y  here’s  your  aunt, 
you  young  cockatrice  ? — I’ll  let  her  know — she’s  a 
base  woman,  and  you  are — 

Bid.  You  are  in  a  fine  humour  to  show  your 
valour.  Tag,  fetch  the  captain  this  minute,  while 
sir  Simon  is  warm,  and  let  him  know  lie  is  wait¬ 
ing  here  to  cut  his  throat.  [Exit  'Fag.]  I  locked 
him  up  in  my  bed-chamber  till  you  came. 

Sir  Sim.  Here’s  an  imp  of  darkness  ! — What 
would  I  give,  that  iny  son  Bob  were  here  to 
thrash  her  spark,  while  I — ravished  the  rest  of 
the  family. 
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Jas.  I  believe  we  had  best  retire,  sir. 

Si r  Sim.  No,  no,  I  must  see  her  bully  first : 
and,  do  you  hear,  Jasper?  if  I  put  him  in  a  passion, 
do  you  knock  him  down. 

Jas.  Pray,  keep  your  temper,  sir. 

Enter  Captain  Tag  and  Puff. 

Capt.  [Approaching  angrily. \  What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing,  sir — ’Ounds  !  it  is  my  father,  Puff  1  what 
shall  I  do  ?  I Aside . 

Puff.  [Drawing  him  by  the  coat.]  Kneel  again, 
sir. 

Sir  Sim.  I  am  enchanted  !  [Starting. 

Capt.  There  is  no  retreat ;  I  must  stand  it ! 

Bid.  What’s  all  this  ? 

Sir  Sim.  Your  humble  servant,  captain  Fire¬ 
ball.  You  are  welcome  from  the  wars,  noble  cap¬ 
tain — I  did  not  think  of  being  knocked  on  the 
head,  or  cut  up  alive,  by  so  fine  a  gentleman. 

Capt.  I  am  under  such  confusion,  sir,  that  I 
have  not  power  to  convince  you  of  my  innocence. 

Sir  Sun.  Innocence  !  pretty  lamb  !  And  so,  sir, 
you  have  left  the  regiment,  and  the  honourable 
employment  of  fighting  for  your  country,  to  come 
home  and  cut  your  father’s  throat?  Why,  you’ll 
be  a  great  man  in  time,  Bob  ! 

Bid.  His  father,  Tag  ! 

Sir  Sim.  Come,  come  !  ’ds  soon  done — one 
stroke  does  it — or  if  you  have  any  qualms,  let 
your  squire,  there,  perform  the  operation. 

Puff.  Pray,  sir,  don’t  throw  such  temptations 
in  my  way  ! 

Capt.  Hold  your  impudent  tongue  ! 

Sir  Sim.  Why  don’t  you  speak,  Mr  Modesty? 
what  excuse  have  you  for  leaving  the  army,  I  say? 

Capt.  My  affection  to  this  lady. 

Sir  Sim.  Your  affection,  puppy  ! 

Capt.  Our  love,  sir,  has  been  long  and  mutual. 
What  accidents  have  happened  since  my  going 
abroad,  and  her  leaving  the  country,  and  how  I 
have  most  unaccountably  met  you  here,  I  am  a 
stranger  to;  but  whatever  appearances  may  be,  I 
still  am,  and  ever  was,  your  dutiful  son. 

Bid.  He  talks  like  an  angel,  Tag  ! 

Sir  Sun.  Dutiful,  sirrah  ! — have  not  you  rival¬ 
led  your  father  ? 

Capt.  No,  sir,  you  have  rivalled  me.  My  claim 
must  be  prior  to  yours. 

Bid.  Indeed,  sir  Simon,  he  can  show  the  best 
title  to  me. 

Jas.  Sir,  sir,  the  young  gentleman  speaks  well; 
and  as  the  fortune  will  not  go  out  of  the  family, 
I  should  advise  you  to  drop  your  resentment,  be 
reconciled  to  your  son,  and  relinquish  the  lady. 

Sir  Sim..  Ay,  ay,  with  all  my  heart — Look  ye, 
son,  I  give  you  the  girl ;  she’s  too  much  for  me,  I 
confess  ; — and,  take  my  word,  you’ll  catch  a  Tar¬ 
tar. 

Bid.  I  assure  you,  sir  Simon,  I'm  not  the  per¬ 
son  you  take  me  for.  If  I  have  used  you  any 
ways  ill,  ’twas  for  your  son’s  sake,  who  had  my 


promise  and  inclinations  before  you:  and  though 
I  believe  1  should  have  made  you  a  most  uncom¬ 
fortable  wife,  I’ll  he  the  best  daughter  to  you  in 
the  world  ;  and  if  you  stand  in  need  of  a  lady, 
my  aunt  is  disengaged,  and  is  the  best  nurse — - 

Sir  Sim.  No,  no,  [  thank  you,  child  ;  you  have 
so  turned  my  stomach  to  marriage,  I  have  no  ap¬ 
petite  left. - But  where,  is  this  aunt?  Won’t 

she  stop  your  proceedings,  think  you  ? 

Tag.  She’s  now  at  her  lawyer’s,  sir;  and  if  you 
please  to  go  with  the  young  couple,  and  give  your 
approbation,  I’ll  answer  for  my  old  lady’s  con¬ 
sent. 

Bid.  The  captain  and  T,  sir - 

Sir  Sim.  Come,  come,  Bob,  you  are  but  an  en¬ 
sign  ;  don’t  impose  on  the  girl  neither. 

Capt.  I  had  the  good  fortune,  sir,  to  please  my 
royal  general  by  my  behaviour  in  a  small  action 
with  the  enemy,  and  he  gave  me  a  company. 

Sir  Sim.  Bob,  [  wish  you  joy  !  This  is  news  in¬ 
deed  !  And  when  we  celebrate  your  wedding, 
son,  I’ll  drink  a  half-pint  bumper  myself  to  your 
benefactor. 

Capt.  And  he  deserves  it,  sir.  Such  a  general, 
bv  his  example  and  justice,  animates  us  to  deeds 
of  glory,  and  insures  us  conquest. 

Sir  Sim.  Right,  my  boy - Come  along,  then. 

[Going. 

Puff  Halt  a  little,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  if  you 
please.  Every  body  here  seems  well  satisfied  but 
myself. 

Capt.  What’s  the  matter,  Puff? 

Puff.  Sir,  as  I  would  make  myself  worthy  of 
such  a  master,  and  the  name  of  a  soldier,  I  can¬ 
not  put  up  with  the  least  injury  to  my  honour. 

Sir  Sim.  Heyday  !  what  flourishes  are  these  ? 

Puff.  Here  is  the  man;  come  forth,  caitiff. — 
[To  Jasper.]— He  hath  confessed  this  day,  that 
in  my  absence  he  hath  taken  freedom  with  my 
lawful  wife,  and  had  dishonourable  intentions 
against  my  bed  ;  for  which  I  demand  satifac- 
tion. — 

Sir  Sim.  [Striking  him.\  What  stuff  is  here  ! 
The  fellow's  brain’s  turned  ! 

Puff.  And  cracked  too,  sir ;  hut  you  are  my 
master’s  father,  and  I  submit. 

Capt.  Come,  come,  I’ll  settle  your  punctilios, 
and  will  take  cake  care  of  you  and  Tag  hereaf¬ 
ter,  provided  you  drop  all  animosities,  and  shake 
hands  this  moment. 

Puff.  My  revenge  gives  way  to  my  interest; 
and  I  once  again,  Jasper,  take  thee  to  my  bo¬ 
som. 

Jas.  I’m  your  friend  again,  Puff — But,  hark  ye 
— I  fear  you  not;  and  if  you’ll  lay  aside  your 
steel  there,  as  far  as  a  broken  head  or  a  black  eye, 
I’m  at  your  service  upon  demand. 

Tag.  You  are  very  good  at  crowing,  indeed, 
Mr  Jasper;  but  let  me  tell  you,  the  fool,  that  is 
rogue  enough  to  brag  of  a  woman’s  favours,  must 
be  a  dunghill  every  way. - As  for  you,  my 
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dear  husband,  shew  your  manhood  in  a  proper 
place,  and  you  need  not  fear  these  sheep-biters. 

Sir  Sim.  The  abigail  is  pleasant,  I  confess — he, 
he  ! 

Bid.  I’m  afraid  the  town  will  be  ill-natured 
enough  to  think  I  have  been  a  little  coquettish  in 
my  behaviour ;  but,  I  hope,  as  I  have  been  con¬ 
stant  to  the  captain,  1  shall  be  excused  diverting 
myself  with  pretenders. 


Ladies  !  to  fops  and  braggarts  ne’er  be  kind; 
No  charms  can  warm  them,  aud  no  virtues 
bind : 

Each  lover’s  merit  by  his  conduct  prove ; 

Who  fails  in  honour,  will  be  false  in  love. 

[Exeunt. 


TASTE. 


BY 


FOOTE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 

Carmine,') 

Puff,  >  quacks  in  painting. 
Brush,  j 
Novice,  1  . 

Lord  Dupe,  \  lSnorant  pretenders. 


Ai.derman  Pentweazel,  a  city  cull 
Caleb,  a  cub,  his  son. 

Boy,  servant  to  Carmine. 

WOMEN. 

Lady  Pentweazel,  the  alderman's  spouse. 


Scene — A  painting  room. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Carmine,  followed  by  the  Boy. 

Car.  Lay  these  colours  in  the  window,  by  the 
pallet.  Any  visitors,  or  messages  ? 

Boy.  ’Squire  Felltree  has  been  here,  and  insists 
upon  Miss  Racket’s  pictures  being  immediately 
finished  and  carried  home — As  to  his  wife  and 
children,  he  says,  you  may  take  your  own  time. 

Car.  Well — 

Boy.  Here  has  been  a  messege  too  from  my 

lady  Pen - 1  can’t  remember  her  name,  but  ’tis, 

upon  the  slate.  She  desires  to  know  if  you  will 
be  at  home  about  noon. 

Car.  Fetch  it.  [Exit  Boy.]  Was  the  whole  of 
our  profession  confined  to  the  mere  business  of 
it,  the  employment  would  be  pleasing  as  well  as 
profitable ;  but,  as  matters  are  now  managed,  the 
art  is  the  last  thing  to  be  regarded.  Family  con¬ 
nections,  private  recommendations,  and  an  easy, 
genteel  method  of  flattering,  is  to  supply  the  de¬ 
licacy  of  a  Guido,  the  colouring  of  a  Rubens,  and 

the  design  of  a  Raphael - all  their  qualities 

centering  in  one  man,  without  the  first  requisite, 


would  be  useless ;  and,  with  these,  not  one  of  them 
is  necessary. 

Enter  Boy,  with  the  slate. 

Car.  Let’s  see - Oh  !  lady  Pentweazel  from 

Blow-bladder-street - Admit  her,  bv  all  means; 

and  if  Puff  or  Varnish  should  come,  I  am  at 
home.  [Exit  Boy.]  Lady  Pentweazel !  ha,  ha  ! 
Now,  here’s  a  proof,  that  avarice  is  not  the  only 
or  last  passion  old  age  is  subject  to. - This  su¬ 

perannuated  beldame  gapes  for  flattery,  like  a  nest 
of  unfledged  crows  for  food;  and  with  them,  too, 
gulps  down  everything  that’s  offered  her — no  mat¬ 
ter  how  coarse.  Well,  she  shall  be  fed ;  I’ll  make 
her  my  introductory  key  to  the  whole  bench  of 
aldermen. 

Enter  Boy  with  Puff. 

Boy.  Mr  Puff,  sir. 

Car.  Let  us  be  private.  What  have  you  there? 

Buf  f.  Two  of  Rembrandt’s  etching,  by  Scrape 
in  May’s  Buildings:  a  paltry  affair;  a  poor  ten- 
guinea  job;  however  a  sinali  game— —you  know 
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the  proverb - What  became  of  you  yester¬ 

day  ? 

Car.  I  was  detained  by  sir  Positive  Bubble. 
How  went  the  pictures  ?  The  Guido,  what  did  that 
fetch  ? 

Puff.  One  hundred  and  thirty. 

Car.  Hum!  Four  guineas  for  the  frame,  three 
the  painting ;  then,  we  divide  just  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three. 

Puff,  hold — not  altogether  so  fast - Var¬ 

nish  had  two  pieces  for  bidding  against  Squan¬ 
der,  and  Brush  five  for  bringing  sir  Tawdry 
Trifle. 

Car.  Mighty  well  !  Look  ye,  Mr  Puff,  if 
these  people  are  eternally  quartered  upon  us,  I 
declare  oft)  sir ;  they  eat  up  the  profit.  There’s 
that  damned  Brush — but  you’ll  find  him  out.  I 
have,  upon  his  old  plan,  given  him  copies  of  all 
the  work  I  executed  upon  his  recommendation  ; 
and  what  was  the  consequence?  He  clandestine¬ 
ly  sold  the  copies,  and  l  have  all  the  originals  in 
my  lumber-room. 

Puff.  Conie,  come,  Carmine;  you  are  no 
great  loser  by  that.  Ah  !  that  lumber-room  ! 
that  lumber-room  out  of  repair,  is  the  best  condi¬ 
tioned  estate  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Why, 
now,  there’s  your  Susannah,  it  could  not  have 
produced  you  above  twenty  at  most;  and,  by  the 
addition  of  your  lumber-room,  dirt,  and  the  salu¬ 
tary  application  of  the  aspaltham-pot,  it  became 
a  Guido,  worth  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. — 
Besides,  in  all  traffic  of  this  kind,  there  must  be 
combinations.  Varnish  and  Brush  are  our  jack¬ 
als,  and  it  is  but  fair  they  should  partake  of  the 
prey.  Courage,  my  boy  !  never  fear.  Praise  be 
to  folly  and  fashion,  there  are  in  this  town  dupes 
enough  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  us  all. 

Car.  Mr  Puff,  you  are  ignorant,  and  scurrilous, 
and  very  impertinent,  Mr  Puff;  and  Mr  Puff,  I 
have  a  strange  mind  to  leave  you  to  yourselves, 
and  then  see  what  a  hand  you  would  make  of  it. 
Sir,  if  I  do  now  and  then  add  some  tints  of  an¬ 
tiquity  to  my  pictures,  I  do  it  in  condescension  to 
the  foible  of  the  world;  for,  sir,  age,  age,  sir, 
is  all  my  pictures  want  to  render  them  as  good 
pieces  as  the  masters  from  whom  they  arc  taken  ; 
and  let  mg  tell  you,  sir,  he  that  took  my  Susan¬ 
nah  for  a  Guido,  gave  no  mighty  proofs  of  his 
ignorance,  Mr  Puff. 

Puff.  Why,  thou  post-painter,  thou  dauber, 
thou  execrable  white- washer,  thou- — have  you  so. 
soon  forgot  the  wretched  state  from  whence  I 
dragged  you  ?  The  first  time  I  set  eyes  on  you, 
what  was  your  occupation,  then?  Scribbling,  in 
scarce  legible  letters,  Coffee,  tea,  and  chocko- 
late,  on  a  bawdy-house  window  in  Goodman’s- 
fields. 

Car.  The  meanness  of  my  original  demon¬ 
strates  the  greatness  of  my  genius. 

Puff.  Genius  !  Here  is  a  dog  !  Pray,  how 
high  did  your  genius  soar?  To  the  daubing  dia¬ 
bolical  angels  for  ale-houses,  dogs  with  chains  for 


[Foote, 

tanners’  yards,  rounds  of  beef  and  roasted  pigs 
for  Porridge  island. 

Car.  Hannibal  Scratchi  did  the  same. 

Puff.  From  that  contemptible  state  did  not  I 
raise  you  to  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  in  Petticoat-lane  ; 
the  Goose  and  Gridiron  in  Paul’s  Church-yard; 
the  first  live  things  you  ever  drew',  dog? 

Car.  Pox  take  your  memory  !  Well,  but,  Mr 
Puff — von  are  so - 

Puff'.  Nor  did  1  quit  you,  then  :  Who,  sirrah, 
recommended  you  to  Prim  Stiff  the  mercer  upon 
Ludgate-hill ;  how  came  you  to  draw  the  queen 
there?  *  [Loud  knocks  at  the  door. 

Car.  Mr  Puff,  for  Heaven’s  sake!  Dear  sir, 
you  are  so  warm,  we  shall  be  blown - 

Enter  Boy. 

Boy.  Sir,  my  lady  Pen - 

Car.  Send  her  to  the — Show  her  up  stairs. 
Dear  Puff - 

Puff.  Ob,  sir  !  I  can  be  calm ;  I  only  wanted 
to  let  you  see  I  had  not  forgot,  though,  perhaps, 
you  may. 

Car.  Sir,  you  are  very  obliging.  Well,  but 
now,  as  all  is  over,  if  you  will  retreat  a  small 
time — Lady  Pentweazel  sits  for  her  picture,  and 
she’s - - 

Puff.  I  have  some  business  at  next  door ;  I 
suppose  in  half  an  hour’s  time - 

Car.  I  shall  be  at  leisure.  Dear  Puff - 

Puff.  Dear  Carmine -  [ Exit  Puff. 

Car.  Son  of  a  whore  !  Boy,  show  the  lady  up 
stairs. 

Enter  Lady  Pentweazel. 

Lady  Pent.  Fine  pieces  !  very  likely  pieces  5 
And,  indeed,  all  alike.  Hum  !  Lady  Fussock — 
and,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Lady  Glumstead,  by  all  that’s 

ugly - Pray,  now,  Mr  Carmine,  how  do  you 

limners  contrive  to  overlook  the  ugliness,  and 
yet  preserve  the  likeness? 

Car.  The  art,  madam,  may  be  conveyed  in 
two  words:  where  nature  has  been  severe,  wq 
soften ;  where  she  has  been  kind,  we  aggra¬ 
vate. 

Lad y  Pent.  Very  ingenus,  and  very  kind,  tru¬ 
ly.  Well,  good  sir,  1  bring  you  a  subject  that 
will  demand  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of 
your  skill;  and,  if  you  are  at  leisure,  you  may 
begin  directly. 

Car  Your  ladyship  is  here  a  little  ungrateful 
to  nature,  and  cruel  to  yourself ;  even  lady  Pent- 
weazel’s  enemies  (if  such  there  be)  must  allow 
that  she  is  a  fine  woman. 

Lady  Pent.  Oh,  your  servant,  good  sir  !  Why, 
I  have  had  my  day,  Mr  Carmine  ;  I  have  had  my 
day. 

Car.  And  have  still,  madam.  The  onlv  differ¬ 
ence  1  shall  make  between  what  you  were,  and 
what  you  are,  will  be  no  more  than  what  Rubens 
has  distinguished  between  Mary  de  Medicis,  a 
virgin,  and  a  regent. 
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Lady  Pent.  Mr  Carmine,  I  vow  you  are  a 
very  judicious  person  ;  I  was  always  said  to  be 
like  that  family.  When  my  piece  was  first  done, 
the  limner  did  me  after  Venus  de  Medicis, 
which,  I  suppose,  might  be  one  of  Mary’s  sis¬ 
ters:  but  things  must  change;  to  be  sitting 
lor  my  picture  at  this  time  of  day — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
But  my  daughter,  Sukey,  you  must  know,  is  just 
married  to  Mr  Deputy  Dripping,  of  Candle- 
wick-ward,  and  w’ould  not  be  said  nay ;  so  it  is 
not  so  much  for  the  beauty,  as  the  similitude. — 
Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Car.  True,  madam  :  ha,  ha,  ha  !  But  if  I  hit 
the  likeness,  I  must  preserve  the  beauty.  Will 
your  ladyship  be  seated  ?  [SAe  sits. 

Lady  Pent.  I  have  heard,  good  sir,  that  every 
body  has  a  more  bettererand  more  worserer  side 
of  the  face  than  the  other — now,  which  will  you 
choose  ? 

Car.  The  right-side,  madam — the  left — now, 
if  you  please,  the  full - Your  ladyship’s  coun¬ 

tenance  is  so  exactly  proportioned,  that  I  must 
have  it  all ;  no  feature  can  be  spared. 

Lady  Pent.  When  you  come  to  the  eyes,  Mr 
Carmine,  let  me  know,  that  I  may  call  up  a 
look. 

Car.  Mighty  well,  madam  !  your  face  a  little 
nearer  to  the  left,  nearer  me — your  head  more 
up — shoulders  back — -and  chest  forward. 

Lady  Pent.  Bless  me,  Mr  Carmine,  don’t 
mind  my  shape  this  bout;  for  I  am  only  in 
jumps.  Shall  I  send  for  my  tabbies  ? 

Car.  No,  madam,  we’ll  supply  that  for  the 
present — Your  ladyship  was  just  now  mentioning 
a  daughter — Is  she — your  face  a  little  more  to¬ 
wards  me — Is  she  the  sole  inheritor  of  her  mo¬ 
ther’s  beauty  ?  Or — have  you - 

Lady  Pent.  That  ?  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Why,  that  is 
my  youngest  of  all,  except  Caleb.  I  have  had, 
Mr  Carmine,  live-born  and  christened — stay — 
don’t  let  me  lie  now — One — two — three — four — 

five - In  short,  I  have  had  twenty  as  fine  babes 

as  ever  trode  in  shoe  of  leather. 

Car.  Upon  my  word,  madam,  your  ladyship  is 
an  admirable  member  of  the  commonwealth; — 
7tis  a  thousand  pities  that,  like  the  Romans,  we 
have  not  some  honours  to  reward  such  distin¬ 
guished  merit. 

Lady  Pent.  Ay,  ay,  Mr  Carmine,  if  breeding 
amongst  Christians  was  as  much  encouraged  as 
amongst  dogs  and  horses,  we  need  not  be  ma¬ 
king  laws  to  let  in  a  parcel  of  outlandish  locusts 
to  eat  us  all  up. 

Car.  I  am  told,  madam,  that  a  bill  for  some 
such  purpose  is  about  to  pass.  Now,  madam,  I 
am  come  to  the  eyes — Ob,  that  look,  that,  that 
I  must  despair  of  imitating  ! 

Lady  Pent.  Oh,  oh,  good  sir  !  Have  you  found 
out  that  ?  Why,  all  my  family  by  the  mother’s 
side  were  famous  for  their  eyes  :  I  have  a  great 
aunt  among  the  beauties  at  Windsor ;  she  has  a 
sister  at  Ilampton-court,  a  perdigious  fine  wo- 
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man — she  had  but  one  eye,  indeed,  but  that  was 
a  piercer;  that  one  eye  got  her  three  husbands — - 
we  were  called  the  gimlet-eyed  family.  Oh,  Mr 
Carmine,  you  need  not  mind  these  heats  in  my 
face ;  they  always  discharge  themselves  about 
Christmas — my  true  carnation  is  not  seen  in  my 
countenance.  That’s  carnation  !  Here’s  your 
flesh  and  blood. 

[. Shewing  her  arm. 

Car.  Delicate,  indeed  !  finely  turned,  and  of  a 
charming  colour  ! 

Lady  Pent.  And  yet  it  has  been  employed 
enough  to  spoil  the  best  hand  and  arm  in  the 

world - -Even  before  marriage  never  idle  . 

none  of  your  galloping,  gossiping,  Ranelagjj 
romps,  like  the  forward  minxes  of. the  presen  t 
age.  I  was  always  employed  either  in  painting 
your  lamskips,  playing  upon  the  haspicols,  ma¬ 
king  paste,  or  something  or  other — All  our  fami¬ 
ly  had  a  geno;  and  then  I  sung!  Every  body 
said  I  had  a  monstrous  fine  voice  for  music. 

Car.  That  may  be  discerned  by  your  lady¬ 
ship’s  tones  in  conversation. 

Lady  Pent.  Tones!  You  are  right,  Mr  C  ar¬ 
mine;  that  was  Mr  Purcell’s  word.  Miss  Molly 
Griskin,  says  he  (my  maiden  name),  you  have 
tones. 

Car.  As  your  ladyship  has  preserved  every¬ 
thing  else  so  well,  I  dare  swear  you  have  not 
lost  your  voice.  Will  you  favour  me  with  an 
air  ? 

Lady  Pent.  Oh,  sir  !  you  are  so  polite,  that 

it’s  impossible - But  I  have  none  of  your  new 

play-house  songs - 1  can  give  you  one  that  was 

made  on  myself  by  Laurence  Lutestring,  a  neigh-, 
hour’s  son. 

Car.  What  you  please,  madam. 

Lady  Pent.  [Siwgs.] 

As  I  was  walking  by  the  side  of  a  river, 

I  met  a  young  damsel  so  charming  and  clever ; 

Her  voice  to  please  it  conld  not  fail. 

She  sung  like  any  nightingale, 

Fal,  de,  rol !  hugh,  hugh,  &c. 

Bless  me  !  I  have  such  a  cough ;  but  there  are 
tones. 

Car.  Inimitable  ones. 

Lady  Pent.  But,  Mr  Carmine,  you  limners  are 
all  ingenus  men — you  sing  ? 

Car.  A  ballad,  or  so,  madam ;  music  is  a  sis¬ 
ter  art;  and  it  would  be  a  little  unnatural  not  to 
cultivate  an  acquaintance  there. 

Lady  Pent.  Why,  truly,  we  ought  not  to  be  a- 
shamed  of  our  relations,  unless  they  are  poor; — 
and  then,  you  know - 

Enter  Boy. 

Boy.  Alderman  Pentweazel,  and  Mr  Puff. 

Lady  Pent.  Oh,  he  was  to  call  upon  me ;  we 
go  to  the  auction.  Desire  him  to  walk  up — -Mr 
Pentweazel,  you  must  know,  went  this  morning 
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to  meet  Caleb,  my  youngest  boy,  at  the  Bull  and 
Gate.  The  child  has  been  two  years  and  tlnee 
quarters  at  school,  with  Dr  Jerk,  near  Doncas¬ 
ter,  and  comes  to-day  by  the  York  waggon  :  for 
it  has  always  been  my  maxum,  Mr  Carmine,  to 
give  my  children  learning  enough;  for,  as  the  old 
saying  is, 

When  house  and  land  are  gone  and  spent, 

Then  learning  is  most  excellent. 

Car.  Your  ladyship  is  quite  right.  Too  much 
money  cannot  be  employed  in  so  material  an  ar¬ 
ticle. 

Lady  Tent.  Nay,  the  cost  is  but  small ;  but 
poor  ten  pounds  a-year,  for  head;  back,  books, 
bed,  and  belly;  and  they  say  the  children  are 
all  wonderful  Latiners,  and  come  up — lack-a- 
day  !  they  come  up  as  flit  as  pigs.  Oh  !  here 

they  are - odds  me  !  he’s  a  thumper.  You 

see,  Mr  Carmine,  I  breed  no  starvelings — Come 
hither,  child.  Mind  your  haviours.  Where’s 
your  best  bow  ?  Turn  out  your  toes.  One  would 
think  lie  had  learnt  to  dance  of  bis  father.  I  am 
sure  my  family  were  none  so  awkward.  There 
was  my  brother  George,  a  perfect  picture  of  a 
man :  he  danced,  lud  !  But  come,  all  in  good 
time — Hold  up  thy  head,  Caleb. 

Aid.  Prithee,  sweet  honey,  let  the  child  a- 
lone.  llis  master  says  he  comes  on  wonderful 
in  Ills  learning ;  and,  as  to  your  bows  and  your 
congees,  never  fear,  he’ll  learn  them  fast  enough 
at  home. 

Lady  Pent.  Lack-a-day  !  Well  said — we  now 
— if  lie  does,  I  know  who  must  teach  him.  Well, 
child,  and  dost  remember  me  ?  Hey  ?  Who  am 
1? 

Caleb.  A  nan? 

Lady  Pent.  Dost  know  me  ? 

Caleb.  Yes  ;  you  be  mother. 

Lady  Pent.  Nay,  the  hoy  had  always  a  good 
memory.  And  what  hast  learnt,  Caleb,  hey  ? 

Caleb.  I  be  got  into  /Esop’s  Fables,  and  can 
say  all  As  in  pvesenti  by  heart. 

Lady  Pent.  Upon  my  word — that’s  more  than 
ever  thy  father  could. 

_  Aid.  Nay,  nay,  no  time  has  been  lost;  I  ques¬ 
tioned  the  lad  as  we  came  along ;  I  asked  him 
himself - 

Lady  Pent.  Well,  well;  speak  when  you  are 

spoken  to,  Mr  Alderman.  How  often  must  I _ 

Well,  Caleb,  and  hadst  a  good  deal  of  company 
in  the  waggon,  boy  ? 

Caleb.  O  la  !  Powers  of  company,  mother, _ 

There  was  lord  Gorman’s  fat  cook,  a  blackamore 
drumming-man,  two  actor  people,  a  recruiting 
serjeant,  a  monkey  and  I. 

Lady  Pent.  Upon  my  word,  a  pretty  parcel  ! 

Caleb.  Yes,  indeed;  but  the - the  fat  cook 

got  drunk  at  Coventry,  and  so  fell  out  at  the  tail 
of  the  waggon  ;  so  we  left  she  behind.  The  next 
day  Lhe  serjeant  ran  away  with  the  showman’s  wife; 
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the  t’other  two  went  after ;  so  only  the  monkey 
and  I  came  to  town  together. 

Cur.  Upon  my  word,  the  young  gentleman 
gives  a  good  account  of  his  travels  ! 

Lady  Pent.  Ay,  ay,  Mr  Carmine,  he’s  all  over 
the  blood  of  the  Griskins.  I  warrant  the  child 
will  make  his  way.  Go,  Caleb,  go  and  look  at 
them  pretty  paintings — Now,  Mr  Carmine,  let 
us  see  if  my  goodman  can  find  me  out. 

Aid.  Lack-a-day!  Well,  I  profess  they  are  all 
so  handsome,  that  I  am  puzzled  to  know  which  is 
thine,  chuck. 

Puff.  I  am  surprized  at  your  want  of  discern¬ 
ment,  Mr  Alderman;  but  the  possession  of  a 
jewel  destroys  its  value  with  the  wearer  :  now,  to 
me,  it  seems  impossible  to  err  ;  and  though  Mr 
Carmine  is  generally  successful,  in  this  instance 
he  is  particularly  happy.  Where  can  you  meet 
with  that  mixture  of  fire  and  softness,  but  in  the 
eyes  of  lady  Pentweazel  ? 

Lady  Pent.  Ob,  sir  ! 

Puff.  That  clearness  and  delicacy  of  complex¬ 
ion,  with  that  flow  of  ruddiness  and  health  ? 

Lady  Pent.  Sir  !  Sir  !  Sir  ! 

1  uff.  That  fall  of  shoulders,  turn  of  neck,  set- 
on  head,  full  chest,  taper  waist,  plump - 

Lady  Pent.  Spare  me,  sweet  sir  !  You  see,  Mr 
Pentweazel,  other  people  can  find  out  my  charms, 
though  you  overlook  them — Well,  I  profess,  sir, 
you  are  a  gentleman  of  great  discernment :  and, 
if  business  should  bring  you  into  the  city — for, 
alas  !  what  pleasure  can  bring  a  man  of  your  re¬ 
fined  taste  there  ? 

Puff.  Oh,  madam  ! 

Lady  Pent.  I  say,  sir,  if  such  an  accident 
should  happen,  and  Blowbladder-street  has  any 
charms — 

Puff-  Oh  !  Madam  !  Madam  !  Madam  !  Ma¬ 
dam  ! - 

Lady  Pent.  It  is  not  impossible  but  we  may 
receive  von,  though  not  equal  to  your  merits — 

Puff.  Madam  ! 

Lady  Pent.  Yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
our  sense  of  them.  Sir,  I’m  your  very  obedi¬ 
ent. 

Puff.  Your  ladyship’s  most - 

Lady  Pent.  Not  a  step. 

Puff  Madam - 

Lady  Pent.  Sir — Mr  Alderman,  your  bow  to 
the  gentleman.  The  very  finest - , 

Puff.  Madam  ! 

Lady  Pent.  Sir,  your  most  obedient. 

Puff.  Your  devoted. 

[Exeunt  Aid.  and  Wife. 

Car.  Ila,  ha!  Well  said,  Puff!  What  a  cala¬ 
mity  hast  thou  drawn  upon  the  knight !  Thou 
hast  so  tickled  the  vanity  of  the  harradan,  that 
the  poor  helpmate  will  experience  a  double  por¬ 
tion  of  her  contempt. 

Puff. ,  B°t  them  !  But  to  our  business.  The 
auction  is  about  beginning;  and  I  have  promised 
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to  meet  Mr  David  Dusledorpe,  sir  Positive  Bub¬ 
ble,  and  lord  Dupe,  to  examine  the  pictures,  and 
fix  on  those  for  which  they  are  to  bid — but  since, 
we  have  settled  the  German  plan  ;  so  Varnish  or 
Brush  must  attend  them. 

Car.  Oh  !  By  all  means  pursue  that.  You 
have  no  conception  how  dear  the  foreign  accent 
is  to  your  true  virtuoso;  it  announces  taste, 
knowledge,  veracity,  and  in  short  every  thin* — 
But  can  you  enough  disguise  the  turn  of  your 
face,  and  tone  of  your  voice?  A  discovery  of  Mr 
Puff,  in  Mynheer  Groningen,  blasts  us  at  once. 

Puff-  Never  fear  me.  I  wish  you  may  have 
equal  success  in  the  part  of  Canto." 

Car.  Pho  !  Mine’s  a  trifle.  A  man  must  have 
very  slender  abilities  indeed,  who  can’t,  for  ten 
minutes,  imitate  a  language  and  deportment  that 
he  has  been  witness  to  for  ten  vears. 

Puff.  But  you  must  get  their  tones,  their 
tones;  ’tis  easy  enough.  Come,  hand  up  here 
that  there  Corregio  ;  an  inimitable  piece,  gentle¬ 
men  and  ladies:  the  very  best,  work  of  the  best 
master;  subject  agreeable,  highly  finished,  arid 
well  preserved;  a  seat,  for  the  ladies;  hand  it  to 
sir  Positive  ;  a-going  for  fifty  :  speak,  or  it  is  go¬ 
ing  for  fifty;  joy  to  your  ladyship  :  come,  "the 
next.  But.  remember,  let  your  bob  be  bushy, 
and  your  bow  low. 
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Car.  Lnough,  enough;  we  are  strangers  to 
each  other,  you  know'. 

Puff.  Absolute.  Oh!  but  what  pictures  of 
yours  are  in  the  sale  ? 

Car.  There’s  my  holy  family,  by  Raphael;  the 
marriage  in  Cana,  by  Reuben  Rouge  ;  Tom  Jack- 
son’s  Teniers ;  and  for  busts,  Taylor’s  head  with¬ 
out  a  nose  from  Herculaneum. 

Puff-  Are  the  antique  seals  come  home? 

Car.  No;  but  they  will  be  finished  by  next 
week. 

Puff.  You  must  take  care  of  Novice’s  collec¬ 
tion  of  medals — he’ll  want  them  by  the  end  of 
the  month. 

Car.  The  coins  of  the  first  emperors  are  now 
steeping  in  copperas;  and  I  have  an  Otbo,  a 
Galba,  a  Nero,  and  two  Domitians,  reeking  from 
the  dunghill.  The  rest  we  can  have  from  Dr 
Mummy  ;  a  never-failing  chap,  you  know'. 

Pfff  Adieu  !  "  [Exit. 

Car.  Yours,  sir — a  troublesome  fellow,  this — . 
confounded  memory — useful,  though — rounds  of 
beef  and  roasted  pigs!— Must  get  rid  of  him— 
ay;  but  when  ?  Why,  when — when  I  have  sain¬ 
ed  my  point.  But  how,  how  then  ?  Oh,  then  it 
does  not  signify  twopence.  [  Exit. 
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SCENE  I. — Auction  room. 

Enter  Puff,  as  Monsieur  Baron  de  Gronin¬ 
gen,  Carmine  as  Canio,  and  Brush. 

Car.  Come,  bustle,  bustle.  Brush,  you  intro¬ 
duce  Puff.  Puff,  how  are  you  in  your  German  ? 

Puff.  I  canno  speak  for  Englandt,  but  I  can 
mak  understand  very  mightily.  Will  that  do  ? 

Brush.  To  a  hair.  Remember  you  are  come 
hither  to  purchase  pictures  for  the  elector  of  Ba¬ 
varia.  Carmine,  you  must  clap  lord  Dupe’s  coat 
of  arms  on  that  half-length  of  Erasmus.  I  have 
sold  it  him  as  his  great-grandfather’s  third  bro¬ 
ther  for  fifty  guineas. 

Car.  It  shall  be  done — Be  it  my  province  to 
establish  the  baron’s  reputation  as  a  connoisseur. 
Brush  has  seen  you  abroad  at  the  court  of  the 
reigning  prince  of  Blantin. 

Puff  Yes;  I  was  do  business  mightily  for 
prince  Blantin, 

Brush.  Your  portraits  go  first,  Carmine.  No¬ 
vice,  sir  Positive  Bubble,  Jack  Squander,  lord 
Dupe,  and  Mordecai  Lazarus  the  Jew-hroker, 
have  appointed  me  to  examine  with  them  the 
history-pieces.  Which  are  most  likely  to  slick  ? 

Car.  Here’s  a  list. 

Brush.  Hush  !  hide  the  Erasmus;  I  hear  the 
company  on  the  stairs. 

[Exit  Carmine.  And  re-enters  anon. 


Enter  Lord  Dupe,  Bubble,  Squander,  §c. 

Lord  Dupe.  Mr  Brush,  I  am  your  devoted  ser¬ 
vant.  You  have  procured  my  ancestor? 

Brush.  It  is  in  my  possession,  my  lord ;  and  I 
have  the  honour  to  assure  your  lordship,  that  the 
family  features  are  very  discernible;  and,  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  difference  of  dress,  there’s  a  strong 
likeness  between  you  and  your  predecessor. 

Lord  Dupe.  Sir,  you  have  obliged  me.  All 
these  you  have  marked  in  the  catalogue  are  ori¬ 
ginals  ? 

Brush.  Undoubted.  But,  my  lord,  you  need 
not  depend  solely  on  my  judgment:  here’s  Myn¬ 
heer  Baron  de  Groningen,  who  is  come  hither  to 
survey,  and  purchase  for  the  elector  of  Bavaria  ; 
in  indisputable  connoisseur  :  his  bidding  will  be 
a  direction  for  your  lordship.  'Tis  a  thousand 
oities  that  any  of  these  masters  should  quit  Eng¬ 
land.  They  were  conducted  hither  at  an  im¬ 
mense  expence  ;  and  if  they  now  leave  us,  what 
will  it  be  but  a  public  declaration,  that  all  taste 
md  liberal  knowledge  is  vanished  from  amongst 
us  ? 

Lord  Dupe.  Sir,  leave  the  support  of  the  na¬ 
tional  credit  to  my  care.  Could  you  introduce 
me  to  Mynheer?  Does  he  speak  English? 

Brush.  Not  fluently  ;  but  so  as  to  he  understood, 

Vlynhcer,  lord  Dupe - the  patron  of  arts,  the 

Petronius  for  caste,  and  for  well-timed  generosity 
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the  Leo — and  the  Maecenas  of  the  present  age, 
desires  to  know  you. 

Pu  ff.  Sir,  you  honour  me  very  mightily.  I  was 
hear  of  lord  Dupes  in  Ilollandt.  I  was  tell  he 
was  one  delatarit,  one  curieuse,  one  pricieuse  of 
his  country. 

Lord  Dupe.  The  Dutch  are  an  obliging,  civi¬ 
lized,  well-bred  kind  of  people.  But  pray,  sir, 
what  occasions  us  the  honour  of  a  visit  from 
you  ? 

Puff.  I  was  come  to  bid  for  paints  for  de  elec¬ 
tor  of  Bavaria. 

Lord  Dupe.  Are  there  any  here  that  deserve 
your  attention  ? 

Puff.  O,  dare  arc  good  pieces  ;  but  dare  is 
one  1  likes  mightily ;  de  off-sky,  and  home  track 
is  fine,  and  de  maister  is  in  it. 

Lord  Dupe.  What  is  the  subject? 

Puff.  Dat  1  know  not;  vat  1  minds,  vat  you 
call  de  draws  and  de  colours. 

Lord  Dupe.  Mr  Canto,  what  is  the  subject  ? 

Cur.  It  is,  my  lord,  St  Anthony  of  Padua  ex¬ 
orcising  the  devil  out  of  a  ram-cat :  it  has  a  com¬ 
panion  somewhere — oh,  here  !  which  is  the  same 
saint  in  a  wilderness,  reading  his  breviary  by  the 
light  of  a  glow-worm. 

Brush.  Invaluable  pictures  both  !  And  will 
match  your  lordship’s  corregio  in  the  saloon. 

Lord  Dupe.  I’ll  have  them.  What  pictures 
are  those,  Mr  Canto  ? 

Car.  They  are  not  in  the  sale;  but  I  fancy  I 
couid  procure  them  for  your  lordship. 

Lord  Dupe.  This  I  presume,  might  have  been 
a  landskip ;  but  the  water,  and  the  men,  and  the 
trees,  and  the  dogs,  and  the  ducks,  and  the  pigs, 
they  are  all  obliterated,  all  gone. 

Brush.  An  indisputable  mark  of  its  antiquity; 
its  very  merit ;  besides,  a  little  varnish  will  fetch 
the  figures  again. 

Lord  Dupe.  Set  it  down  for  me - The  next. 

Car.  That  is  a  Moses  in  the  bulrushes.  The 
blended  joy  and  grief  in  the  figure  of  the  sister 
in  the  corner,  the  distress  and  anxiety  of  the 
mother  here,  and  the  beauty  and  benevolence  of 
Pharaoh’s  daughter,  are  circumstances  happily  im¬ 
agined,  and  boldly  expressed. 

Brush.  Lack-a-day  !  ’tis  hut  a  modern  per¬ 
formance  ;  the  master  is  alive,  and  an  Eiiejish- 
man. 

Lord  Dupe.  Oh,  then  I  would  not  give  it 
house  room. 

Puff.  Here  is  a  pretty  piece  I  find  stick  iq 
here  in  de  corner  :  I  was  see  in  Hollandt,  at 
Loo,  apiece  mighty  like;  there  was  little  mice.-, 
that  was  nibble,  nibble,  nibble,  upon  vat  you 
call  frumage,  and  little  shurels  all  vit  brush  tail  • 
ran  up  de  trees;  and  there  was  great  things  vat 
you  call — psha,  that  have  long  hearts,  and  cr\ 
Ba. 

Brush.  What!  goats? 

Puff  Ay,  dat  was  de  name. 

Lord  Dupe.  1  should  think,  by  the  cheese  am 
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the  goats,  Mynheer,  yours  was  a  Welsh  piece,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  Dutch. 

Puf.  Ah,  ’twas  good  piece.  I  wish  to  my 
heart  lord  Dupes  was  have  that  piece. 

Enter  Novice. 

Nov.  Where’s  Mr  Brush  ?  My  dear  Brush,  am 
I  too  late  ? 

Brush.  In  pretty  good  time. 

Nov.  May  1  lose  my  Otho,  or  be  tumbled 
from  my  phaeton  the  first'time  I  jehup  my  sor¬ 
rels,  if  I  have  not  made  more  haste  than  a 
young  surgeon  to  his  first  labour  !  But  the  lots, 
the  lots,  my  dear  Brush,  what  are  they?  I’m 
upon  the  rack  of  impatience  till  I  see  them,  and 
in  a  fever  of  desire  till  I  possess  them. 

Brush.  Mr  Canto,  the  gentleman  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  busts,  medals,  and  precious  relics, 
of  Greece  and  ancient  Rome. 

Car.  Perhaps,  sir,  we  may  show  him  some¬ 
thing  of  greater  antiquity — -Bring  them  forward 

- -The  first  lot  consists  of  a  hand  without  an 

arm,  the  first  joint  of  the  forefinger  gone,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  limb  of  the  Apollo  Delphos - 

The  second  half  a  foot,  with  the  toes  entire,  of 

the  Juno  Lucina - The  third,  the  Caduceus  of 

the  Mercurius  Infernal  is - The  fourth,  the 

half  of  a  leg  of  the  infant  Hercules - All 

indisputable  antiques,  and  of  the  Memphian 
marble. 

Puff  Let  me  see  Juno’s  half-foot.  All  the 
toes  entire  ? 

Car.  All. 

Puff.  Here  is  a  little  swelt  by  this  toe,  dat 
looks  bad  proportion. 

All.  Hey,  hey  ! 

Puff.  What’s  dat  ? 

Cur.  That !  Psha  !  that !  Why,  that’s  only  a 
corn. 

All.  Oh  ! 

Puff.  Corn  !  dat  was  extreme  natural ;  dat  is 
fine;  de  maister  is  in  it. 

All.  Very  fine ;  invaluable! 

Puff.  Where  is  de  Hercules’  calf?  Upon  my 
word  ’tis  a  very  large  calf ;  big,  big,  big,  all  de 
way  up,  all  de  way  down. 

Lord  Dupe.  I  believe  this  Hercules  was  an 
Irishman. 

Nov.  But  where  are  your  busts  ?  Here,  here, 
gentlemen,  here’s  a  curiosity  !  a  medal  of 
Oriuna;  got  for  me  by  doctor  Mummy ;  the  only 
one  in  the  visible  world;  there  may  be  some 
under  ground. 

Lord  Dupe.  Fine  indeed  !  Will  you  permit 
me  to  taste  it  !  It  has  the  relish.  [H//  taste. 

Nov.  The  relish  !  Zooks,  it  cost  me  a  hundred 
guineas. 

Cuff.  Bv  gar,  it  is  a  dear  bit,  though. 

No v  So  you  may  think  ;  but  three  times  the 
money  should  not  purchase  it. 

Lord  Dupe.  Pray,  sir,  whose  bust  is  it  that 
dignifies  tins  coin  ? 
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Nov.  The  empress  Oviuna,  my  lord. 

.  Lord  Dupe.  And  who,  sir,  might  she  be  ?  I 
don’t  recollect  to  have  heard  of  the  lady  be¬ 
fore. 

Nov.  She,  my  lord?  Oh,  she  was  a  kind  of 
what-d’ye-call-em — a  sort  of  a  queen,  or  wife,  or 
something  or  other  to  somebody  that  lived  a 
damned  while  ago — Mummy  told  me  the  whole 
■story.;  but,  before  gad,  I’ve  forgot  it.  But  come, 
the  busts. 

Car.  Bring  forward  the  I  read  from  Herculane¬ 
um.  Now,  gentlemen,  here  is  a  jewel. 

AIL  Ay,  ay,  let’s  see. 

Car.  ’Tis  not  entire,  though. 

Nov.  So  much  the  better. 

Cat\  Right,  sir — the  very  mutilations  of  this 
piece  are  worth  all  the  most  perfect  performan¬ 
ces  -of  modern  artists. — Now,  gentlemen,  here’s  a 
touchstone  for  your  taste  ! 

All.  Great  !  great  indeed  ! 

Nov.  Great !  amazing !  divine  !  Oh,  let  me 
embrace  the  dear  dismembered  bust !  A  little 
farther  off.  I’m  ravished  !  I’m  transported  ! 
What  an  attitude  !  But.  then  the  locks  !  How  I 
adore  the  simplicity  of  the  ancients  !  How  un¬ 
like  the  present,  piggish,  crop-eared  puppets ! 
How  gracefully  they  fall  all  adown  the  cheek  1 

so  decent  and  so  grave,  and - Who  the  devil 

do  you  think  it  is,  Brush?  Is  it  a  man,  or  a  wo¬ 
man  ? 

Car.  The  connoisseurs  differ.  Some  will  have 
it  to  be  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  Phidias,  and  others 
the  Venus  of  Paphos  from  Praxiteles  :  but  I 
don’t  think  it  fierce  enough  for  the  first,  nor 
handsome  enough  for  the  last. 

Nov.  Yes,  handsome  enough. 

All.  Very  handsome;  handsome  enough. 

Car.  Not  quite — therefore  I  am  inclined  to 
join  with  Signor  Julio  de  Pampedillo,  who,  in  a 
treatise  dedicated  to  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies, 
calls  it  the  Serapis  of  the  Egyptians;  and  sup¬ 
poses  it  to  have  been  fabricated  about  eleven 
hundred  and  three  years  before  the  Mosaic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  creation. 

Nov.  Prodigious  !  and  I  dare  swear  true. 

All.  Oh  !  true,  very  true. 

Puff.  Upon  my  honour,  'tis  a  very  fine  bust; 
hut  where  is  de  nose  ? 

Nov.  The  nose ;  what  care  I  for  the  nose  ? 
Where  is  de  nose?  Why,  sir,  if  it  had  a  nose,  I 
would  not  give  sixpence  for  it — How  the  devil 
should  we  distinguish  the  works  ol  the  ancients, 
if  they  were  perfect  ? — The  nose  indeed  !  Why, 
1  don’t  suppose  now,  but,  barring  the  nose,  Rou¬ 
biliac  could  cut  as  good  a  head  every  whit - 

Brush,  who  is  this  man  with  his  nose  ?  The  fel¬ 
low  should  know  something  of  something  too,  for 
he  speaks  broken  English. 

Brush.  It  is  Mynheer  Groningen,  a  great  con¬ 
noisseur  in  painting. 

Nov.  That  may  he;  but  as  to  sculpture,  I  am 
bis  very  humble  servant.  A  man  must  know 
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damned  little  of  statuary,  that  dislikes  a  bust  for 
want  of  a  nose. 

Car.  Right,  sir — The  nose  itself,  without  the 
head,  nay,  in  another’s  possession,  would  be  an 

estate - But  here  are  behind,  gentlemen  and 

ladies,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
without  the  horse,  and  a  complete  statue  of  the 
emperor  Trajan,  with  only  the  head  and  legs 
missing;  both  from  Herculaneum — This  way, 
gentlemen  and  ladies. 

Enter  Lady  PenTweazel,  Alderman,  and 
Caleb. 

Lady  Pent.  Now,  Mr  Pentweazel,  let  us  have 
none  of  your  Blowbladder  breeding.  Remember 
you  are  at  the  court-end  of  the  town.  This  is  a 
quality-auction. 

Aid.  Whereof  course  nothing  is  sold  that  is 
useful — 1  am  tutored,  sweet  honey. 

Lady  Pent.  Caleb,  keep  behind,  and  don’t  be 
meddling.  Sir -  [To  Brush. 

Brush.  Your  pleasure,  madam? 

Lady  Pent.  I  should  be  glad  you  would  inform 
me  if  there  are  any  lots  of  very  fine  old  china.  I 
find  the  quality  are  grown  infinitely  fond  of  it;  and 
I  am  willing  to  show  the  world  that  we  in  the 
city  have  taste. 

Brush.  ’Tis  a  laudable  resolution,  madam ; 
and  I  aare  say,  Mr  Canto  can  supply — -Blessfme  ! 
what’s  that  ?  [Caleb  throws  down  a  china-dish . 

Lady  Pent.  That  boy,  I  suppose  !  Well,  if  the 
mischievous  brat  has  not  broke  a — and  look  how 
he  stands !— Sirrah,  sirrah,  did  I  not  bid  you  not 
meddle — Leave  sucking  your  thumbs.  What,  I 
suppose  you  learnt  that  trick  of  your  friend  the 
monkey  in  the  waggon  ? 

Caleb.  Indeed  1  did  not  go  to  do  it,  mother. 

Aid.  Prithee,  sweet  honey,  don’t  be  so  passion¬ 
ate.  W  hat’s  done  can’t  be  undone.  The  loss  is 
not  great ;  come,  come. 

Brush.  Mr  Alderman  is  in  the  right.  The  af¬ 
fair  is  a  trifle  ;  but  a  twenty  guinea  job. 

Lady  Pent.  Twenty  guineas !  You  should 
have  twenty  of  my  teeth  as - 

Car.  You  mean  if  you  had  them - Your 

ladyship  does  not  know  the  value  of  that  piece  of 
china.  It  is  the  right  old  Japan  of  the  pea-green 
kind.  Lady  Mandarin  offered  me,  if  I  could 
match  it,  fourscore  guineas  for  the  pair. 

Lord  Dupe.  A  fine  piece,  indeed  ! 

Puff.  ’Tis  ver  fine  ! 

Caleb.  Indeed,  father,  I  did  not  break  it - 

’Twas  cracked  in  the  middle,  and  so  fell  a-two 
in  my  hand. 

Lady  Pent.  What !  was  it  cracked  ? 

Caleb.  Yes,  indeed,  mother. 

Lady  Petit.  There,  gentlemen  ! 

Lord  Dupe.  Madam,  I  would  willingly  set  yon 
right  in  this  affair  :  you  don’t  seem  acquainted 
with  these  kind  of  things;  therefore,  1  have  the 
honour  to  tell  you,  that  the  crack  in  the  middle 
is  a  mark  of  its  antiquity,  and  enhances  its  value; 
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and  these  gentlemen  are,  I  dare  say,  of  the  same 
opinion. 

All.  Oh,  entirely. 

Lady  Pent.  You  are  all  of  a  gang,  I  think.  A 
broken  piece  of  china  better  than  a  whole  one  ! 

Lord  Dupe.  Madam,  I  never  dispute  with  a 
lady ;  but  this  gentleman  has  taste  ;  he  is  a  fo¬ 
reigner,  and  so  can’t  be  thought  prejudiced ;  re¬ 
fer  it  to  him  :  the  day  grows  late,  and  1  want  the 
auction  to  begin. 

Aid.  Sweet  honey,  leave  it  to  the  gentleman. 

Lady  Pent.  Well,  sir. 

Puff.  Madam,  I  love  to  serve  de  lady.  ’Tis  a 
ver  fine  piece  of  china.  I  was  see  such  another 
piece  sell  at  Amsterdam  for  a  hundred  ducats — 
Mis  ver  well  worth  twenty  guinea. 

Caleb.  Mother! — father!  never  stir  if  that 
gentleman  ben’t  the  same  that  we  sec’d  at  the 
painting-man’s,  that  was  so  civil  to  mother;  only 
he  has  got  a  black  wig  on,  and  speaks  outlandish. 
I’ll  be  far-enough  if  it  en’t  a  May-game  ! 

Lady  Pent.  Hey  !  let  me  die  but  the  boy’s  in 
the  right.  My  dear,  as  I’m  alive,  Mr  Puff  that 
we  saw  at  the  limner’s.  I  told  you  he  was  a 
more  cleverer  man  than  I  ever  saw.  Caleb  is 
light;  some  matter  of  merriment,  I  warrant. 

Puff.  I  wish  it  was  [Aside.]  I  no  understand. 

Car.  So,  Mr  Puff,  you  are  caught.  [Aside. 

Lord  Dupe.  This  is  a  most  unfortunate  old 

lady - Madam,  you  are  here  under  another 

mistake.  This  is  Mynheer  Baron  de - 

Lady  Pent.  Mynheer  Figs-end.  Can’t  1  be¬ 
lieve  my  own  eyes?  What  !  do  you  think  be¬ 
cause  we  live  in  the  city  we  can’t  see  ? 

Nov.  Fire  me,  my  lord,  there  may  be  more  in 
this  than  we  can  guess.  Its  worth  examining 
into.  Come,  sir,  if  you  are  Mynheer,  who  the 
devil  knows  you  ? 

Puff.  I  was  know  Mr  Canto  mightily. 

Nov.  Mr  Canto,  do  you  know  this  baron  ? 

Car.  I  see  the  dog  will  be  detected,  and  now 
is  my  time  to  be  even  with  him  for  his  rounds  of 
beef  and  roasting  pigs.  [Aside.]  I  can’t  say  I  ever 
saw  the  gentleman  before. 

Nov.  Oh,  oh  ! 

Lord  Dupe.  The  fellow  is  an  impostor;  a  pal¬ 
pable  cheat.  Sir,  I  think  you  came  from  the 
Rhine  pray,  how  should  you  like  walking  into 
the  Thames  ? 

Nov.  Or  what  think  you,  my  lord  ?  The  rascal 
complained  but  now  that  the  bust  wanted  a  nose 
—suppose  we  were  to  supply  the  deficiency  with 
his  ? 

Lord  Dupe.  But  justice,  Mr  Novice. 

Car.  Great  rascal,  indeed,  gentlemen  ! — If 
rogues  of  this  stamp  get  once  a  footing  in  these 
assemblies,  adieu  to  all  moral  honesty.  I  think 
an  example  should  be  made  of  him— But,  were 
I  to  advise,  he  is  a  properer  subject  for  the  rab¬ 
ble  to  handle  than  the  present  company 

All.  A  way  with  him  ! 

Cujf.  Hauds  oil' - If  I  must  sutler,  it  shall 


not  be  singly.  Here  is  the  obsequious  Mr  Brush, 
and  the  very  courtly  Mr  Canto,  shall  be  the  part¬ 
ners  of  my  distress.  Know,  then,  we  are  all 
rogues,  if  the  taking  advantage  of  the  absurdities 
and  follies  of  mankind  can  be  called  roguery. 
I  own  I  have  been  a  cheat,  and  I  glory  in  it. 
But  what  point  will  you  virtuosi,  you  connois¬ 
seurs,  gain  by  the  detection  ?  Will  not  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  our  crimes  trumpet  forth  your  folly? 

Lord  Dupe.  Matchless  impudence  ! 

Puff.  My  noble  lord  here,  the  dilletanti,  the 
curieu,  the  prccieu  of  this  nation  !  what  infinite 
glory  will  he  acquire  from  this  story,  that  the 
Leo,  the  Maecenas,  the  Petronius,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  exquisite  taste,  has  been  drawn  in  to  pur¬ 
chase,  at  an  immense  expence,  a  cart-load  of — 
rubbish  ! 

Lord  Dupe.  Gentlemen  and  ladies — I  have 
the  honour  to  take  my  leave. 

Puff.  Your  lordship’s  most  obedient — When 
shall  I  send  you  your  Corregio,  your  St  Anthony 
of  Padua,  your  Ram  Cat,  my  good  lord  ? 

Lord  Dupe.  Rascal !  [Exit  Lord  Dupe. 

Nov.  This  won’t  do,  sir — Though  my  lord  has 
not  spirit  enough,  damn  me  if  I  quit  you  ! 

Puff.  What,  my  sprightly  squire  !  Pray  favour 
me  with  a  sight  of  your  Oriuna — It  has  the  re¬ 
lish  ;  an  indisputable  antique  ;  being  a  Bristol 
farthing,  coined  by  a  soap-boiler  to  pay  his  jour¬ 
neymen  in  the  scarcity  of  cash,  and  purchased 
for  twopence  of  a  travelling  tinker  by,  sir,  your 
humble  servant,  Timothy  Puff.  Ha,  lia,  ha  ! 

Nov.  My  Oriuna  a  Bristol  farthing  ! 

Puff.  Most  assuredly’. 

Nov.  I’ll  be  revenged.  [Going. 

Puff.  Stay,  stay,  and  take  your  bust,  my  sweet 
squire ;  your  Serapis.  Two  heads,  they  sav,  are 
better  than  one ;  lay  them  together.  But  the 
locks  !  how  gracefully  they  fall  all  adown  !  so 
decent,  and  so — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Nov.  Confound  you  ! 

Puff.  Why,  sir,  if  it  had  a  nose,  I  would  not 
give  sixpence  for  it — Prav,  how  many  years  be¬ 
fore  the  creation  was  it  fabricated,  squire  ? 

Nov.  I  shall  live  to  see  you  hanged,  you  dog  ! 

[Exit. 

Puff.  Nay,  but,  squire;  ha,  ha,  ha! - Now, 

madam,  to  your  ladyship  I  come;  to  whose  dis¬ 
cernment,  aided  by  the  sagacity  of  your  son  Ca¬ 
leb,  I  owe  my  discovery. 

Aid.  Look  you,  don’t  think  to  abuse  my  lady. 

I  am  one  of  the - 

Puff.  Quorum — I  know  it,  Mr  Alderman;  but 
I  mean  to  serve  your  worship,  by  humbling  a 
little  the.  vanity  of  your  wife. 

Lady  Pent.  Come  along,  chuck.  I'll  not  stay 
tohear  the  rascality  of  the  fellow. 

Puff.  Oh,  my  lady  Penfweazcl,  correct  the 
severity  of  that  frown,  lest  you  should  have 
more  of  the  Medusa  than  the  Medicis  in  vour 
face. 

Lady  Pent.  Saucy  jackanapes ! 
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Pu(f-  What,  then  ?  I  have  quite  lost  my  city 
acquaintance?  why,  I’ve  promised  all  my  friends 
tickets  for  my  lord  mayor’s  ball  through  your 
ladyship’s  interest. 

Lady  Pent.  My  interest,  indeed,  for  such  a — 

Pu.ft •  If  Blowbladder-street  has  any  charms — 
Sir  Madam — not  a  step — The  finest  gentleman ! 
ha,  ha,  ha  ! - And  what  can  you  say  for  your¬ 

self,  you  cowardly,  ill-looking  rascal?  [To  Car¬ 
mine.]  Desert  your  friend  at  the  first  pinch — 

your  ally — your  partner  ! - No  apology,  sir — 

I  have  done  with  you.  From  poverty  anil  shame 
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T  took  you,  to  that  I  restore  you.  Your  crime 
be  your  punishment.  [Turning  to  the  audience .] 
Could  I  be  as  secure  from  the  censure  of  this 
assembly,  as  I  am  safe  from  the  resentment  of 
Dupe,  Novice,  Squander,  from  the  alluring  baits 
of  my  amorous  city  lady,  and  the  dangerous  com¬ 
bination  of  my  false  friend,  I  should  be  happy. 

•Tis  from  your  sentence  I  expect  my  fate; 

Your  voice  alone  my  triumph  can  complete. 

[Exeunt  omncs. 
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MEN. 

Buck,  the  Englishman  in  Paris. 

Sir  John  Buck,  his  father. 

Subtle,  an  Englishman,  settled  in  Paris ,  living 
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Scene — Paris. 


A  C 

SCENE  I. 

Enter  Mu  Subtle  and  Classic. 

Mr  Sub.  Well,  well,  that  maybe;  but  still 
I  say,  that  a  Frenchman - 

Class.  Is  a  fop ;  it  is  their  national  disease  ; 
not  one  of  the  qualities  for  which  you  celebrate 
them,  but  owes  its  origin  to  a  foible  ;  their  taste 
is  trifling,  their  gaiety  grimace,  and  their  polite¬ 
ness  pride. 

Mr  Sub.  Hey-day !  Why,  what  the  deuce 
brings  you  to  Paris  then  ? 

Class.  A  debt  to  friendship  ;  not  but  I  think 
a  short  residence  here  a  very  necessary  part  in 
every  man  of  fashion’s  education. 

Mr  Sub.  Where’s  the  use? 

Class.  In  giving  them  a  true  relish  for  their 
ow'ii  domestic  happiness;  a  proper  veneration 
for  their  national  liberties;  a  contempt  for  adula¬ 
tion  ;  and  an  honour  for  the  extended  generous 
commerce  of  their  country. 

Mr  Sub.  Why,  there,  indeed,  you  have  the 
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preference,  Mr  Classic :  the  traders  here  are  a 
sharp-set,  cozening  people;  foreigners  are  their 
food  ;  civilities  with  a — ay,  ay  !  a  congee  for  a 
crown,  and  a  shrug  for  a  shilling ;  devilish  dear, 
Mr  Classic,  devilish  dear  ! 

Class.  To  avoid  their  exactions,  we  are,  Mr 
Subtle,  recommended  to  your  protection. 

Mr  Sub.  Ay,  and  wisely  they  did  who  recom¬ 
mended  you  :  Buy  nothing  but  on  mine  or  my 
lady’s  recommendation,  and  you  are  safe.  But 
where  was  your  charge?  Where  was  Mr  Buck 
last  night  ?  My  lady  made  a  party  at  cards  on 
purpose  for  him,  and  my  ward  Lucinda  is  mightily 
taken  with  him  ;  she  longs  to  see  him  again. 

Class.  I  am  afraid  with  the  same  set  his  father 
sent  him  hither  to  avoid ;  but  we  must  endea¬ 
vour  to  inspire  him  with  a  taste  for  the  gallantries 
of  this  court,  and  his  passion  for  the  lower  amuse¬ 
ments  of  ours  will  diminish  of  course. 

Mr  Sub.  All  the  fraternity  of  meu-makers  are 
•  or  that  purpose  without;  taylors,  perruquiers, 

hatters,  hosiers - is  not  that  Mr  Buck’s  Eng- 

1  lish  servant  ? 
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Enter  Roger. 

Clas.  Oh  !  ay,  honest  Roger.  So,  the  old 
doings,  Roger  !  what  time  did  your  master  come 
home  ? 

Rog.  Between  five  and  six,  pummelled  to  a 
jelly :  here  has  been  two  of  his  old  comrades  fol¬ 
lowed  un  already;  I  count  we  shall  ha’  the  whole 
gang  in  a  se’en-night. 

Clas.  Comrades  ?  who  ? 

Rog.  Dick  Daylight,  and  Bob  Breadbasket, 
the  bruisers ;  they  all  went  to  the  show  together, 
where  they  had  the  devil  to  pay;  belike  they  had 
been  sent  to  Bridewell,  hadn’t  a  great  gentleman 
in  a  blue  string  come  by  and  released  them. — I 
hear  master’s  bell;  do,  Master  Classic,  step  up  and 
talk  to  un ;  he’s  now  sober,  and  may  hearken  to 
reason. 

Clas.  I  attend  him.  Mr  Subtle,  you  won’t 
be  out  of  the  way?  [Exit. 

Mr  Sub.  I  shall  talk  a  little  with  the  trades¬ 
men.  A  smoky  fellow  this  Classic ;  but  if  Lu¬ 
cinda  plays  her  cards  well,  we  have  not  much  to 
fear  from  that  quarter :  contradiction  seems  to 
be  the  life  and  soul  of  young  Buck. — A  tolerable 
expedient  this,  if  it  succeeds.  Fleece  the  youn- 
ker  ! — Psha  !  that’s  a  thing  of  course  ! — but  by 
his  means  to  get  rid  of  Lucinda,  and  securely 
pocket  her  patrimony  ;  ay  !  that  indeed - 

Enter  Mrs  Subtle. 

Oh  !  wife!  Have  you  opened  the  plot?  Does  the 
girl  come  into  it  greedily,  hey  ? 

Mrs  Sub.  A  little  squeamish  at  first ;  but  I 
have  opened  her  eyes.  Never  fear,  my  dear; 
sooner  or  later,  women  will  attend  to  their  inte¬ 
rest. 

Mr  Sub.  Their  interest!  ay,  that’s  true;  but 
consider,  my  dear,  how  deeply  our  own  interest 
is  concerned,  and  let  that  quicken  your  zeal. 

Mrs  Sub.  D’ye  think  I  am  blind  ?  But  the  girl 
has  got  such  whimsical  notions  of  honour,  ar^d  is 
withal  so  decent  and  modest — I  wonder  where 
the  deuce  she  got  it ;  lam  sure  it  was  not  in  my 
house. 

Mr  Sub.  How  does  she  like  Buck’s  person  ? 
Mrs  Sub.  Well  enough.  But  prithee,  husband, 
leave  her  to  my  management,  and  consider  we 
have  more  irons  in  the  fire  than  one.  Here  is  the 
Marquis  de  Soleil  to  meet  madame  de  Farde  to¬ 
night — And  where  to  put  them,  unless  we  can 
have  Buck’s  apartment  —  Oh  !  by  the  by,  has 
count  Cog  sent  you  your  share  out  of  Mr  Punt- 
well’s  losings  a-Thursday  ? 

Mr  Sub.  I  intend  calling  on  him  this  morn¬ 
ing. 

Mrs  Sub.  Don’t  fail ;  he’s  a  slippery  chap,  you 
know. 

Mr  Sub.  There’s  no  fear.  Well,  but  our  pretty 
countrywoman  lays  about  her  handsomely,  ha  ! — 
Hearts  by  hundreds  !  hum  ! 

Mrs  Sub.  Ay  !  that’s  a  noble  prize,  if  we  could 
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but  manage  her ;  but  she’s  so  indiscreet,  that 
she’ll  be  blown  before  we  have  made  half  our 
market.  I  am  this  morning  to  give  audience, 
on  her  score,  to  two  counts  and  a  foreign  mini¬ 
ster. 

Mr  Sub.  Then  strike  whilst  the  iron's  hot ! 
but  they’ll  be  here  before  I  can  talk  to  my  people; 
send  them  in,  prithee.  [Exit  Mrs  Subtle. 

Enter  Tradesmen. 

So,  gentlemen.  Oh  !  hush  !  we  are  interrupted: 
If  they  ask  for  your  bills,  you  have  left  them  at 
home. 

Enter  Buck,  Classic,  and  Roger. 

Buck.  Ecod,  I  don’t  know  how  it  ended,  but 
I  remember  how  it  begun.  Oh  !  Master  Subtle, 
how  do’st,  old  buck,  hey?  Give’s  thy  paw  !  And 
little  Lucy,  how  fares  it  with  she  ?  Hum  ! 

Mr  Sub.  What  has  been  the  matter,  squire  ? 
Your  face  seems  a  little  in  deshabille. 

Buck.  A  touch  of  the  times,  old  boy  !  a  small 
skirmish  ;  after  I  was  down,  though  !  a  set  of  cow¬ 
ardly  sons  of - !  there’s  George  and  I  will 

box  any  five  for  their  sum. 

Mr  Sub.  But  how  happened  it?  The  French 
are  generally  civil  to  strangers. 

Buck.  Oh !  damned  civil  !  to  fall  seven  or 
eight  upon  three  :  Seven  or  eight !  Ecod,  we  had 
the  whole  house  upon  us  at  last. 

Mr  Sub.  But  what  had  you  done  ? 

Buck.  Done  !  why,  nothing  at  all.  But, 
wounds !  how  the  powder  flew  about,  and  the 
monsieurs  scoured  ! 

Mr  Sub.  But  what  offence  had  either  they  or 
you  committed  ? 

Buck.  Why,  I  was  telling  Domine.  Last  night, 
Dick  Daylight,  Bob  Breadbasket,  and  I,  were 
walking  through  one  of  their  rues,  I  think  they 
call  them  here,  they  are  streets  in  London ;  but 
they  have  such  devilish  out-of-the-way  names  for 
things,  that  there  is  no  remembering  them ;  so 
we  see  crowds  of  people  going  into  a  house,  and 
comedy  pasted  over  the  door :  in  we  trooped 
with  the  rest,  paid  our  cash,  and  sat  dowm  on  the 
stage.  Presently  they  had  a  dance ;  and  one  of 
the  young  women,  with  long  hair  trailing  behind 
her,  stood  with  her  back  to  a  rail,  just  by  me  : 
Ecod,  what  does  me  !  for  nothing  in  the  world 
but  a  joke,  as  I  hope  for  mercy,  but  ties  her 
locks  to  the  rails ;  so,  when  'twas  her  turn  to 
figure  out,  souse  she  flapped  on  her  back ;  'twas 
devilish  comical ;  but  they  set  up  such  an  uproar — 
One  whey-faced  son  of  a  bitch,  that  came  to 
loose  the  woman,  turned  up  his  nose,  and  called 
me  bete  :  Ecod,  I  lent  him  a  lick  in  his  lanthorn 
jaws,  that  will  make  him  remember  the  spawn  of 
old  Marlborough,  I  warrant  him.  Another  came 
up  to  second  him ;  but  I  let  drive  at  the  mark, 
made  the  soup-maigre  rumble  in  his  bread-bas¬ 
ket,  and  laid  him  sprawling  !  Then  in  poured  a 
million  of  them;  I  was  knocked  down  in  a  trice  ; 
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and  what  happened  after,  I  know  no  more  than 
you.  But  where’s  Lucy  ?  I’ll  go  see  her. 

Clas.  Oh  fie  !  ladies  are  treated  here  with  a 
little  more  ceremony  :  Mr  Subtle,  too,  has  col¬ 
lected  these  people,  who  are  to  equip  you  tor  the 
conversation  of  the  ladies. 

Buck.  Wounds!  all  these?  What,  Mr  Subtle, 
these  are  monsieurs  too,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr  Sub.  No,  squire,  they  are  Englishmen  : 
fashion  has- ordained,  that,  as  you  employ  none 
but  foreigners  at  home,  you  must  take  up  with 
your  own  countrymen  here. 

Clas.  It  is  not  in  this  instance  alone  we  are 
particular,  Mr  Subtle ;  I  have  observed  many  of 
our  pretty  gentlemen,  who  condescend  to  use  en¬ 
tirely  their  native  language  here,  sputter  nothing 
but  bad  French  in  the  side-boxes  at  home. 

Buck.  Look  you,  sir;  as  to  you,  and  your  wife, 
ar.d  Miss  Lucy,  I  like  you  all  well  enough  ;  but 
the  devil  a  good  thing  else  have  I  seen  since  I 
lost  sight  of  Dover.  The  men  are  all  puppies, 
mincing  and  dancing,  and  chattering,  and  grin¬ 
ning :  the  women  are  a  parcel  of  painted  dolls; 
their  food’s  fit  for  hogs  ;  and  as  for  their  language, 
let  them  learn  it  that  like  it,  I’ll  none  on’t ;  no, 
nor  their  frippery  neither:  So  here  you  may  all 
march  to  the  place  from  whence  you — Hark’e ! 
What,  are  you  an  Englishman  ? 

Barb.  Yes,  sir. 

Buck.  Domine!  look  here,  what  a  monster  the 
monkey  has  made  of  himself? — Sirrah,  if  your 
string  was  long  enough,  I’d  do  your  business  my¬ 
self,  you  dog,  to  sink  a  bold  Briton  into  such  a 
sneaking,  snivelling — the  rascal  looks  as  he  had 
not  had  a  piece  of  beef  and  pudding  in  his  paunch 
these  twenty  years.  I’ll  be  hanged  if  the  rogue 
han’t  been  fed  on  frogs  ever  since  he  came  over  ! 
Away  with  your  trumpery  ! 

Clas.  Mr  Buck,  a  compliance  with  the  customs 
of  the  country  in  which  we  live,  where  neither 
our  religion  nor  our  morals  are  concerned,  is  a 
duty  we  owe  ourselves. 

Mr  Sub.  Besides,  squire,  Lucinda  expects  that 
you  should  usher  her  to  public  places ;  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  in  that  dress. 

Buck.  Why  not  ? 

Mr  Sub.  You’d  be  mobbed. 

Buck.  Mobbed  !  I  should  be  glad  to  see  that — 
No,  no!  they  han’t  spirit  enough  to  mob  here; 
but  come,  since  these  fellows  "here  are  English’, 
and  it  is  the  fashion,  try  on  your  fooleries. 

Mr  Sub.  Mr  Dauphine,  come,  produce — Upon 
my  word,  in  an  elegant  taste,  sir - This  gentle¬ 
man  has  had  the  honour  to - 

Dauph.  I o  work  for  all  the  beaux  esprits  of 
the  court.  My  good  fortune  commenced  by  a 
small  alteration  in  a  cut  of  the  corner  of  the 
sleeve  for  count  Crib;  hut  the  addition  of  a  ninth 
plait  in  the  skirt  of  Marshal  Tonerre,  was  ap¬ 
plauded  by  madam  la  duchess  Rambouillet,  and 
totally  established  the  reputation  of  your  humble 
servant. 


Buck.  Hold  your  jaw,  and  dispatch. 

Mr  Sub.  A  word  with  you — I  don’t  think  it 
impossible  to  get  you  acquainted  with  madam  de 
Rambouillet. 

Buck.  An’t  she  a  papist  ? 

Mr  Sub.  Undoubtedly. 

Buck.  Then  I’ll  ha’  nothing  to  say  to  her. 

Mr  Sub.  Oh  fy  !  who  minds  the  religion  of  a 
pretty  woman  ?  Besides,  all  this  country  are  of 
the  same. 

Buck.  For  that  reason  I  don’t  care  how  soon 
I  get  out  of  it :  Come,  let’s  get  rid  of  you  as  soon 
as  we  can.  And  what  are  you,  hey  ? 

Bar.  Je  suis  peruquier,  Monsieur. 

Buck.  Speak  English,  you  son  of  a  whore  ! 

Bar.  I  am  a  perriwig-maker,  sir. 

Burk.  Then  why  could  not  you  say  so  at  first  ? 
What,  are  you  ashamed  of  your  mother-tongue  ? 
I  knew  this  fellow  was  a  puppy,  by  his  pig-tail. 
Come,  let’s  see  your  handy-work. 

Bar.  As  I  found  you  were  in  a  hurry,  I  have 
brought  you,  sir,  something  that  will  do  for  the 
present :  But  a  peruque  is  a  different  outrage , 
another  sort  of  a  thing  here  from  what  it  is  en 
Anglet.erre ;  we  must  consult  the  colour  of  the 
complexion,  and  the  tour  de  visage,  the  form  of 
the  face  ;  for  which  end  it  will  be  necessary  to 
regard  your  countenance  in  different  lights  :  A 
little  to  the  right,  if  you  please. 

Buck.  Why,  you  dog,  d’ye  think  I’ll  submit  to 
be  exercised  by  you  ? 

Bar.  Oh  man  Dieu  !  Monsieur,  if  you  don’t, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  make  your  wig  comme  il 
faut. 

Buck.  Sirrah,  speak  another  French  word,  and 
I'll  kick  you  down  stairs. 

Bar.  Gad’s  curse  !  Would  you  resemble  some 
of  your  countrymen,  who,  at  the  first  importa¬ 
tion,  with  nine  hairs  of  a  side  to  a  brawny  pair 
ot  cheeks,  look  like  a  Saracen’s  head  !  Or  else 
their  water-gruel  jaws,  sunk  in  a  thicket  of  curls, 
appear  for  all  the  world  like  a  lark  in  a  soup- 
dish  ! 

Mr  Sub.  Come,  squire,  submit;  ’tis  but  for 
once. 

Buck.  Well,  but  what  must  I  do? 

[Places  him  in  a  chair. 

Bar.  To  the  right,  sir — now  to  the  left - 

now  your  full - and  now,  sir,  I’ll  do  your  busi¬ 

ness. 

Mr  Sub.  Look  at  yourself  a  little;  see  what  a 
revolution  this  has  occasioned  in  your  whole 
figure. 

Buck.  Yes,  a  bloody  pretty  figure  indeed  !  But 
’tis  a  figure  I  am  damnably  ashamed  of :  I  would 
not  be  seen  by  Jack  Wildfire  or  Dick  Riot  for 
fifty  pounds  in  this  trim,  for  all  that. 

Mr  Sub.  Upon  my  honour,  dress  greatly  im¬ 
proves  you  !  Your  opinion,  Mr  Classic? 

C/as.  They  do  mighty  well,  sir;  and  in  a  little 
time  Mr  Buck  will  be  easy  in  them. 

Buck.  Shall  I  ?  I  am  glad  on’t,  for  I  am  dam- 
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nably  uneasy  at  present,  Mr  Subtle.  What  must 
I  do  now  ? 

Mr  Sub.  Now,  sir,  if  you’ll  call  upon  my  wife, 
you’ll  find  Lucinda  with  her,  and  I’ll  wait  on  you 
presently. 

Buck.  Come  along,  Domine  !  But  harkee,  Mr 
Subtle,  I’ll  out  of  my  trammels  when  I  hunt  with 
the  king. 

Mr  Sub.  Well,  well. 

Buck.  I’ll  on  with  my  jemmies;  none  of  your 
black  bags  and  jack-boots  for  me. 

Mr  Sub.  No,  no. 

Buck.  I’ll  show  them  the  odds  on’t,  old  Silver- 
tail  !  I  will.  Hey  ? 

Mr  Sub.  Ay,  ay. 

Buck.  Hedge,  stake,  or  stile,  over  we  go  ! 

Mr  Sub.  Ay;  but  Mr  Classic  waits. 

Buck.  But  d’ye  think  they’ll  follow  ? 

Mr  Sub.  Oh  no  !  Impossible  1 

Buck.  Did  I  tell  you  what  a  chase  she  carried 
me  last  Christmas  eve  ?  We  unkennelled  at - 

Mr  Sub.  I  am  busy  now  ;  at  any  other  time. 

Buck.  You’ll  follow  us.  I  have  sent  for  my 
hounds  and  horses. 

Mr  Sub.  Have  you  ? 

Buck.  They  shall  make  the  tour  of  Europe 
vyith  me  :  and  then  there’s  Tom  Atkins  the  hunts¬ 
man,  the  two  whippers-in,  and  little  Joey  the 
groom,  comes  with  them.  Damme,  what  a 
strange  place  they’ll  think  this  !  But  no  matter 
for  that ;  then  we  shall  be  company  enough  of 
ourselves.  But  you’ll  follow  us  in  ?  [ Exit. 

Mr  Sub.  In  ten  minutes — an  impertinent  jack¬ 
anapes  !  But  I  shall  soon  ha’  done  with  him. — 
So,  gentlemen ;  well,  you  see  we  have  a  good 
subject  to  work  upon.  Harkee,  Dauphine,  I 
must  have  more  than  twenty  percent  out  of  that 
suit. 

Dauph.  Upon  my  soul,  Mr  Subtle,  I  can’t  ! 

Mr  Sub.  Why,  I  have  always  that  upon  new. 

Dauph.  New,  sir  !  why,  as  I  hope  to  be - - 

Mr  Sub.  Come,  don’t  lie ;  don’t  damn  your¬ 
self,  Dauphine  ;  don’t  be  a  rogue  ;  did  not  I  see 
at  Madam  Fripon’s,  that  waistcoat  and  sleeves 
upon  Colonel  Crambo? 

Dauph.  As  to  the  waistcoat  and  sleeves,  I 
own ;  but  for  the  body  and  lining— may  I  never 
see - 

Mr  Sub.  Come,  don’t  be  a  scoundrel;  five- 
and  thirty,  or  I've  done. 

Dauph.  Well,  if  I  must,  I  must. 

[E  xit  Dauph. 

Mr  Sub.  I  must  keep  these  fellows  under,  or 
I  shall  have  a  line  time  on’t ;  they  know  they 
can’t  do  without  me. 

Enter  Mrs  Subtle. 

Mrs  Sub.  The  Calais  letters,  my  dear. 

Mr  Sub.  [Beads.] — Ah!  ah!  Calais — the  Dor 
ver  packet  arrived  last  night,  loading  as  follows  : 
Six  tailors,  ditto  barbers ;  five  milliners,  bound 
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to  Paris  to  study  fashions ;  four  citizens  come  to 
settle  here  for  a  month,  by  way  of  seeing  the 
country;  ditto,  their  wives;  ten  French  valets, 
with  nine  cooks,  all  from  Newgate,  where  they 
had  been  sent  for  robbing  their  masters;  nine  fi¬ 
gure-dancers,  exported  in  September,  ragged  and 
lean,  imported  well  clad,  and  in  good  case; 
twelve  dogs,  ditto  bitches,  with  two  monkeys, 
aud  a  litter  of  puppies,  from  Mother  Midnight’s, 
in  the  Hay-market  :  a  precious  cargo  !  Cost- 
cript.  One  of  the  coasters  is  just  put  in,  with 

his  grace  the  duke  of - ,  my  lord,  and  an 

old  gentleman  whose  name  I  can’t  learn  ! — 
Gadso  !  Well,  my  dear,  I  must  run,  and  try  to 
secure  these  customers;  there’s  no  time  to  be 
lost.  [Exit. 

Enter  Classic. 

Mrs  Sub.  So,  Mr  Classic;  what,  have  you  left 
the  young  couple  together  ? 

C/as.  They  want  your  ladyship’s  presence,  ma¬ 
dam,  for  a  short  tour  to  the  Thuilieries.  I  have 
|  received  some  letters,  which  I  must  answer  im¬ 
mediately. 

Mrs  Sub.  Oh!  well,  well;  no  ceremony;  we 
are  all  of  a  family,  you  know.  Servant!  [  Exit. 

Enter  Roger. 

Clas.  Roger  ! 

Bog.  Anon  ! 

Clas.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  yam* 
old  master  ;  he  was  landed  at  Calais,  and  will  be 
this  evening  at  Paris.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  this  circumstance  should  be  concealed  from 
his  son;  for  which  purpose,  you  must  wait  at 
the  Piccardy  gate,  and  deliver  a  letter,  I  shall 
give  you,  into  bis  own  hand. 

Bag.  I’ll  warrant  you. 

Clas.  But,  Roger,  be  secret. 

Bog.  O  lud  !  never  you  fear.  [Exit. 

Clas.  So,  Mr  Subtle,  I  see  your  aim.  A 
pretty  lodging  we  have  hit  upon ;  the  mistress  a 

commode,  and  the  master  a - But  who  can 

this  ward  be?  Possibly  the  neglected  punk  of 
some  riotous  man  of  quality.  ’Tis  lucky  Mr 
Buck’s  father  is  arrived,  or  my  authority  would 
prove  but  an  insufficient  match  for  my  pupil’s 
obstinacy.  This  mad  boy  !  How  difficult,  how 
disagreeable  a  task  have  I  undertaken  !  And  how 
general,  yet  how  dangerous,  an  experiment  is  it  to 
expose  our  youth,  in  the  very  fire  and  fury  of 
their  blood,  to  all  the  follies  and  extravagance  of 
this  fantastic  court !  Far  different  was  the  pru¬ 
dent  practice  of  our  forefathers : 

They  scorned  to  truck,  for  base  unmanly  arts, 

Their  native  plainness,  and  their  honest  heart  .; 

Whene’er  they  deigned  to  visit  haughty  France, 

’Twas  armed  with  bearded  dart,  and  pointed 

lance. 
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No  pompous  pageants  lured  their  curious 

eye, 

No  charms  for  them  had  fops  or  flattery; 
Paris,  they  knew,  their  streamers  waved  a- 
round, 

There  Britons  saw  a  British  Harry  crowned. 


ACT 

SCENE  I. 

Enter  Mr  Classic  and  Roger. 

jR og.  Old  maister’s  at  a  coffee-house  next 
street,  and  will  tarry  till  you  send  for  ’un. 

Ctas.  By-and-by ;  in  the  dusk,  bring  him  up 
the  back-stairs.  You  must  be  careful  that  no¬ 
body  sees  him. 

Kog.  I  warrant  you. 

Ctas.  Let  sir  John  know  that  I  would  wait  on 
him  myself,  but  I  don’t  think  it  safe  to  quit  the 
house  an  instant. 

Rog.  Ay,  ay.  [Exit  Roger. 

Chts.  I  suppose,  by  this  time,  matters  are  pret¬ 
ty  well  settled  within,  and  my  absence  only 
w  anted  to  accomplish  the  scene  :  but  I  shall  take 
care  to - Oh  !  Mr  Subtle  and  his  lady  ! 

[Exit  Clas. 

Enter  Mr  and  Mrs  Subtle. 

Mrs  Sub.  Oh,  delightfully  !  Now,  my  dearest, 
I  hope  you  will  no  longer  dispute  my  abilities  for 
forming  a  female? 

Mr  Sub.  Never,  never  :  IIow  the  baggaire 
leered  ! 

Mrs  Sub.  And  the  booby  gaped  ! 

Mr  Sub.  So  kind,  and  yet  so  coy;  so  free,  but 
then  so  reserved  :  Oh,  she  has  him  ! 

Mrs  Sub.  Ay,  ay;  the  fish  is  hooked:  but 
then  safely  to  land  him - Is  Classic  suspi¬ 

cious  ? 

Mr  Sub.  Not  that  I  observe  ;  but  the  secret 
must  soon  be  blazed. 

Mrs  Sub.  Therefore  dispatch  :  I  have  laid  a 
trap  to  inflame  his  affection. 

Mr  Sub.  How? 

Mrs  Sub.  He  shall  be  treated  with  a  display 
of  Lucy’s  talents ;  her  singing  and  dancing. 

Mr  Sub.  Psha  !  Her  singiug  and  dancing  ! 

Mrs  Sub.  Ah  !  You  don’t  know,  husband,  half 
the  force  of  these  accomplishments  in  a  fashion¬ 
able  figure. 

Mr  Sub.  I  doubt  her  execution. 

Mrs  Sub.  You  have  no  reason;  she  does  both 
well  enough  to  flatter  a  fool,  especially  with  love 
for  her  second  :  besides,  I  have  a  coup  de  maitre, 
a  sure  card. 

Mr  Sub.  What’s  that? 

Mrs  Sub.  A  rival, 


Far  other  views  attract  our  modern  race, 
Trulls,  toupees,  trinkets,  bags,  brocade,  and  ( 
lace ;  1 

A  flaunting  form,  and  a  fictitious  face.  J 
Rouse  !  Reassume  !  Refuse  a  Gallic  reign  ! 
Nor  let  their  arts  win  that  their  arms  could 
never  gain.  [Exit. 


II. 

Mr  Sub.  Who  ? 

Mrs  Sub.  The  language  master :  he  may  be 
easily  equipt  for  the  expedition  ;  a  second-hand 
tawdry  suit  of  cloaths  will  pass  him  on  our  coun¬ 
tryman  for  a  marquis ;  and  then,  to  excuse  his 
speaking  our  language  so  well,  he  may  have  been 
educated  early  in  England.  But  hush  !  The 
squire  approaches  ;  don’t  seem  to  observe  him. 

Enter  Buck. 

For  my  part,  I  never  saw  any  thing  so  altered 
since  1  was  born  :  In  my  conscience,  I  believe 
she’s  in  love  with  him. 

Buck.  Hush  !  [Aside. 

Air  Sub.  D’ye  think  so  ? 

Airs  S^lb.  Why,  where’s  the  wonder  ?  He’s  a 
pretty,  good-humoured,  sprightly  fellow :  and, 
for  the  time,  such  an  improvement  !  Why,  he 
wears  his  clothes  as  easily,  and  moves  as  gen¬ 
teelly,  as  if  he  had  been  at  Paris  these  twenty 
years. 

Air  Sub.  Indeed  !  How  does  he  dance  ? 

Mrs  Sub.  Why,  he  has  had  but  three  lessons 
from  Marseil,  and  he  moves  already  like  Dupre. 
Oh  !  three  months  stay  here  will  render  him  a 
perfect  model  for  the  English  court ! 

Air  Sub.  Gadso  !  No  wonder,  then,  with  these 
qualities,  that  he  has  caught  the  heart  of  my 
ward  ;  but  we  must  take  care  that  the  girl  does 
nothing  imprudent. 

Airs  Sub.  Oh,  dismiss  your  fears  ;  her  family, 
good  sense,  and,  more  than  all,  her  being  edu¬ 
cated  under  my  eye,  render  them  unnecessary ; 
besides,  Mr  Buck  is  too  much  a  man  of  honour 
to - 

[lie  interrupts  them.'] 

Buck.  Damn  me  if  I  au’t ! 

Airs  Sub.  Bless  me,  sir  !  you  here  ?  I  did  not 
expect - 

Buck.  I  beg  pardon  :  but  all  that  I  heard  was, 
that  Mr  Buck  was  a  man  of  honour.  I  wanted 
to  have  some  chat  with  you,  madam,  in  private. 

Air  Sub.  Then  I’ll  withdraw.  You  see  I  dare 
trust  you  alone  with  my  wife. 

Buck.  So  you  may  safely  ;  I  have  other  game 
in  view.  Servant,  Mr  Subtle. 

Airs  Sub.  Now  for  a  puzzling  scene  :  I  long  to 

know  how  he’ll  begin. — [Aside.] - Well,  Mr 

Buck,  your  commands  with  me,  sir  ? 
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Buck.  Why,  madam — I,  ah — I,  ah — but  let’s 
shut  the  door  :  I  was,  madam — ah  !  ah  !  Can’t 
you  guess  what  I  want  to  talk  about  ? 

.Mrs  Sub.  Not  I,  indeed,  sir. 

Buck.  Well,  but  try;  upon  my  soul,  I’ll  tell 
you  if  you’re  right. 

Mrs  Sub.  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  di¬ 
vine — But  come,  open  a  little. 

Buck.  Why,  have  you  observed  nothing  ? 

Mrs  Sub.  About  who  ? 

Buck.  Why,  about  ine. 

Mrs  Sub.  Yes ;  you  are  new-dressed,  and  your 
clothes  become  you. 

Buck.  Pretty  well :  but  it  an’t  that. 

Mrs  Sub.  What  is  it? 

Buck.  Why,  ah!  ah!  upon  my  soul,  I  can’t 
bring  it  out ! 

Mrs  Sub.  Nay,  then,  ’tis  to  no  purpose  to 
wait :  write  your  mind. 

Buck.  No,  no;  stop  a  moment,  and  I  will 
tell. 

Mrs  Sub.  Be  expeditious,  then. 

Buck.  Why,  I  wanted  to  talk  about  Miss  Lu¬ 
cinda. 

Mrs  Sub.  What  of  her? 

Buck.  She’s  a  bloody  fine  girl ;  and  I  should 
be  glad  to - 

Mrs  Sub.  To — Bless  me  !  What,  Mr  Buck, 
and  in  my  house  ?  Oh,  Mr  Buck,  you  have  de¬ 
ceived  me  !  Little  did  I  think,  that,  under  the 
appearance  of  so  much  honestv,  you  could  go 

o — - - 

Buck.  Upon  my  soul,  you’re  mistaken  ! 

Mrs  Sub.  A  poor  orphan  too  !  deprived,  in 
her  earliest  infancy,  of  a  father’s  prudence  and  a 
mother’s  care. 

Buck.  Why,  I  tell  you - 

Mrs  Sub.  So  sweet,  so  lovely  an  innocence ! 
her  mind  as  spotless  as  her  person  ! 

Buck.  Hey-day  ! 

Mrs  Sub.  And  me,  sir;  where  had  you  your 
thoughts  of  me  ?  How  dared  you  suppose  that  I 
would  connive  at  such  a - 

Buck.  The  woman  is  bewitched. 

Airs  Sub.  I  !  whose  untainted  reputation  the 
blistering  tongue  of  slander  never  blasted.  Full 
fifteen  years,  in  wedlock’s  sacred  bands,  have  I 
lived  unreproached ;  and  now  to— - 

Buck.  Odd’s  fury  !  She’s  in  heroics. 

Airs  Sub.  And  this  from  you  too,  whose  fair 
outside  and  bewitching  tongue  had  so  far  lulled 
my  fears,  I  dared  have  trusted  all  my  daughters, 
nay,  myself  too,  singly,  with  you. 

Buck.  Upon  my  soul,  and  so  you  might  safely. 

Mrs  Sub.  Well,  sir,  and  what  have  you  to 
urge  in  your  defence  ? 

Buck.  Oh,  oh  !  What,  are  you  got  pretty  well 
to  the  end  of  your  line,  are  you  ?  And  now,  if 
you’ll  be  quiet  a  bit,  we  may  make  a  shift  to  un¬ 
derstand  one  another  a  little. 

Airs  Sub.  Be  quick,  and  ease  me  of  my  fears. 

Buck.  Ease  you  of  your  fears !  I  don’t  know 
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how  the  devil  you  got  them.  All  that  I  wanted 
to  say  was,  that  Miiss  Lucy  was  a  fine  wench ; 
and  if  she  was  as  willing  as  me - 

Airs  Sub.  Willing  !  Sir  !  What  demon - 

Buck.  Tf  you  are  in  your  airs  again,  I  may  as 
well  decamp. 

Airs  Sub.  I  am  calm ;  go  on. 

Buck.  Why,  that  if  she  liked  me  as  well  as  I 
liked  her,  we  might,  perhaps,  if  you  liked  it  too, 
be  married  together. 

Mrs  Sub.  Oh,  sir !  if  that  was  indeed  your 
drift,  I  am  satisfied.  But  don’t  indulge  your 
wish  too  much  ;  there  are  numerous  obstacles ; 
your  father’s  consent,  the  law  of  the  land - . 

Buck.  What  laws  ? 

Mrs  Sub.  All  clandestine  marriages  are  void 
in  this  country. 

Buck.  Damn  this  country  ! — In  London  now,  a 
footman  may  drive  to  May-fair,  and  in  five 
minutes  be  tacked  to  a  countess ;  but  there’s  no 
liberty  here. 

Airs  Sub.  Some  inconsiderate  couples  have  in¬ 
deed  gone  off  post  to  Protestant  states;  but  I 
hope  my  ward  will  have  more  prudence. 

Buck.  Well,  well,  leave  that  to  me.  D’ye 
think  she  likes  me  ? 

Mrs  Sub.  Why,  to  deal  candidly  with  you, 
she  does. 

Buck.  Does  she,  by - 

Airs  Sub.  Calm  your  transports. 

Buck.  Well  !  but  how?  She  did  not,  did  she? 
Hey  ?  Come  now,  tell - 

Airs  Sub.  I  hear  her  coming;  this  is  her  hour 
for  music  and  dancing. 

Buck.  Could  I  not  have  a  peep  ? 

Airs  Sub.  Withdraw  to  this  corner. 

Etiter  Lucinda,  with  Gamut. 

Luc.  The  news,  the  news,  Monsieur  Gamut; 
I  die,  if  I  have  not  the  first  intelligence  !  What’s 
doing  at  Versailles  ?  When  goes  the  court  to 
Marli  ?  Does  Rameau  write  the  next  opera? 
What  say  the  critics  of  Voltaire’s  Duke  de  Foix? 
— Answer  me  all  in  a  breath. 

Buck.  A  brave-spirited  girl  !  She’ll  take  a 
five-barred  gate  in  a  fortnight. 

Gam.  The  conversation  of  the  court  your 
ladyship  has  engrossed,  ever  since  you  last  hon¬ 
oured  it  with  your  appearance. 

Luc.  Oh,  you  flatterer !  have  I  ?  Well,  and 
what  fresh  victims  ?  But  ’tis  impossible ;  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  a  northern  beauty  is  too  feeble  to  thaw 
the  icy  heart  of  a  French  courtier. 

Gam.  What  injustice  to  your  own  charms  and 
our  discernment ! 

Luc.  Indeed  !  nay,  I  care  not — if  T  have  fire 
enough  to  warm  one  British  bosom,  rule  !  rule  ! 
ye  Paris  belles  !  I  envy  not  your  conquests. 

Airs  Sub.  Meaning  you. 

Buck.  Indeed  ! 

Airs  Sub.  Certain ! 
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Buck.  Hush ! 

Luc.  Bat  come,  a  truce  to  gallantry,  Gamut, 
and  to  the  business  of  the  day.  Oh  !  I  am  quite 
enchanted  with  this  new  instrument ;  ’tis  so  lan¬ 
guishing  and  so  portable,  and  so  soft  and  so  silly 
— But  come  !  for  your  last  lesson. 

Gam.  D’ye  like  the  words  i 

Luc.  Oh,  charming  !  They  are  so  melting, 
and  easy,  and  elegant.  Now  for  a  coup'  d'essai. 

Gam.  Take  care  of  your  expression  ;  let  your 
eyes  and  address  accompany  the  sound  and  sen¬ 
timent. 

Luc.  But,  dear  Gamut,  if  I  am  out,  don’t  in¬ 
terrupt  me ;  correct  me  afterwards. 

Gam.  Allans,  commences;.  [Lucinda  sings. 

[An  occasional  song  is  here  introduced  by 
Lucinda.1 

Gam.  Bravo,  bravo  1 

Buck.  Bravo  !  bravissimo  !  My  lady,  what  was 
the  song  about?  [Aside  to  Mrs  Subtle. 

Mrs  Sub.  Love  :  ’tis  her  own  composing. 

Buck.  What,  does  she  make  verses  then  ? 

Mrs  Sub.  Finely.  I  take  you  to  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  these. 

Buck.  Ah !  d’ye  think  so?  Gad  !  I  thought 
by  her  ogling,  ’twas  the  music-man  himself. 

Luc.  Well,  Mr  Gamut;  tolerably  well,  for  so 
young  a  scholar  ? 

Gam.  Inimitably,  Madam  !  Your  ladyship’s 
progress  will  undoubtedly  fix  my  fortune. 

Enter  Servant. 

Luc.  Your  servant,  sir. 

Ser.  Madam,  your  dancing-master,  Monsieur 
Kilteau. 

Luc.  Admit  him. 

Enter  Kitteau. 

Monsieur  Kitteau,  I  can’t  possibly  take  a  lesson 
this  morning,  I  am  so  busy  ;  but  if  you  please, 
I’ll  just  hobble  over  a  minuet,  by  way  of  exercise. 

[A  minuet  here  introduced. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de - 

Luc.  Admit  him  this  instant. 

Mrs  Sub.  A  lover  of  Lucinda !  a  Frenchman 
of  fashion,  and  vast  fortune. 

Buck.  Never  heed;  I’ll  soon  do  his  business, 
I'll  warrant  you. 

Enter  Marquis. 

Luc.  My  dear  Marquis  ! 

Mar.  Ma  chore  adorable  ! - ’Tis  an  age 

since  I  saw  you. 

Luc.  Oh !  an  eternity  !  But  ’tis  your  own 
fault,  though. 

Mar.  My  misfortune,  ma  princesse  !  But  now 
I’ll  redeem  my  error,  and  root  for  ever  here. 
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Buck.  I  shall  make  a  shift  to  transplant  you, 
I  believe. 

Luc.  You  can’t  conceive  how  your  absence 
has  distressed  me.  Demand  of  these  gentlemen 
the  melancholy  mood  of  my  mind. 

Mar.  But  now  that  I’m  arrived,  we’ll  dance. 

and  sing,  and  drive  care  to  the - Ha  ! 

Monsieur  Kitteau !  Have  you  practised  this  morn- 
ning  ? 

Luc.  I  had  just  given  my  hand  to  Kitteau  be- 
before  you  came. 

Alar.  1  was  in  hopes  that  honour  would  have 
been  reserved  for  me.  May  I  flatter  myself  that 
your  ladyship  will  do  me  the  honour  of  ventu¬ 
ring  upon  the  fatigue  of  another  minuet  this 
morning  with  me  ? 

Enter  Buck  briskly.  Takes  her  hand. 

Buck.  Not  that  you  know  of,  Monsieur. 

Mar.  Hey  !  Diable  !  Quelle  bete  !■ 

BuckA Hark’e,  Monsieur  Ragout,  if  you  re¬ 
peat  that  word  bete,  I  shall  make  you  wallow 
it  again,  as  I  did  last  night  one  of  your  country¬ 
men. 

Alar.  Quel  savage  ! 

Buck.  And  another  word  ;  as  I  know  you  can 
speak  very  good  English,  if  you  will,  when  you 
don’t,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  you’re  abusing 
me,  and  treat  you  accordingly. 

Mar.  Cavalier  enough  !  But  you  are  protect¬ 
ed  here.  Mademoiselle,  who  is  this  officious 
gentleman  ?  How  comes  he  to  be  interested  ? 
Some  relation,  I  suppose  ? 

Buck.  No  ;  I’m  a  lover. 

Alar.  Oh  !  Oh  !  a  rival !  Eh  morbleu  !  a 
dangerous  one  too.  Ha,  ha  !  Weil,  Monsieur, 
what,  and  I  suppose  you  presume  to  give  laws 
to  this  lady;  and  are  determined,  out  of  your 
very  great  and  singular  affection,  to  knock  down 
every  mortal  she  iikes,  a-lu-wude  d’Angleterrc  ? 
Hey,  Monsieur  Roast-beef  ? 

Buck..  No;  but  I  intend  that  lady  for  my 
wife:  consider  her  as  such  ;  and  don’t  choose  to 
have  her  soiled  by  the  impertinent  addresses  of 
every  French  fop,  a-!a-mode  de  Paris,  Monsieur 
Fricassy ! 

Mar.  Fricassy  ! 

Buck.  We. 

Luc.  A  truce,  a  truce,  I  beseech  you,  gentle¬ 
men  :  it  seems  1  am  the  golden  prize  for  which 
you  plead  ;  produce  your  pretensions ;  you  are 
the  representatives  of  your  respective  countries. 
Begin,  marquis,  for  the  honour  of  France;  let 
me  hear  what  advantages  I  am  to  derive  from  a 
conjugal  union  with  you. 

Mar.  Abstracted  from  those  which  I  think 
are  pretty  visible,  a  perpetual  residence  in  this 
paradise  of  pleasures;  to  be  the  object  of  uni¬ 
versal  adoration ;  to  say  what  you  please,  go 
where  you  will,  do  what  you  like,  form  fashions  ; 
hate  your  husband,  and  let  him  see  it;  indulge 
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youir  gallant,  and  let  the  other  know  it ;  run  in 
debt,  and  oblige  the  poor  devil  to  pay  it.  He  ! 
Ma  chere  !  There  are  pleasures  for  you. 

Luc.  Bravo,  marquis  !  these  are  allurements 
for  a  woman  of  spirit :  but  don’t  let  us  conclude 
hastily;  hear  the  other  side.  What  have  you  to 
offer,  Mr  Buck,  in  favour  of  England? 

Buck.  Why,  madam,  for  a  woman  of  spirit, 
they  give  you  the  same  advantages  at  London  as 
at  Paris,  with  a  privilege  forgot  by  the  marquis, 
an  indisputable  right  to  cheat  at  cards,  in  spite 
of  detection. 

Mar .  Pardon  me,  sir,  we  have  the  same ;  but 
I  thought  this  privilege  so  known  and  universal, 
that  ’twas  needless  to  mention  it. 

Buck.  You  give  up  nothing,  I  find  :  but  to  tell 
you  my  blunt  thoughts  in  a  word,  if  any  woman 
can  be  so  abandoned,  as  to  rank  amongst  the 
comforts  of  matrimony,  the  privilege  of  hating 
her  husband,  and  the  liberty  ot  committing  every 
folly  and  every  vice  contained  in  your  catalogue, 
she  may  stay  single  for  me;  for,  damn  me, If  I 
am  a  husband  fit  for  her  humour!  that’s  all. 

Mar.  I  told  you,  mademoiselle  ! 

Luc.  But  stay ;  what  have  you  to  offer  as  a 
counterbalance  for  these  pleasures? 

Buck.  Why,  I  have,  madam,  courage  to  pro¬ 
tect  you,  good-nature  to  indulge  your  love,  and 
health  enough  to  make  gallants  useless,  and  too 
good  a  fortune  to  render  running  in  debt  neces¬ 
sary.  Find  that  here,  if  you  can. 

Mar.  Bagatelle  ! 

Luc.  Spoke  with  the  sincerity  of  a  Briton  ; 
and,  as  I  don’t  perceive  that  I  shall  have  any  use 
for  the  fashionable  liberties  you  propose,  you’ll 
pardon,  marquis,  mv  national  prejudice;  here’s  my 
hand,  Mr  Buck. 

Buck.  Servant,  monsieur. 

Mar.  Serviteur. 

Buck.  No  offence? 

Mar.  Not  in  the  least;  I  am  only  afraid  the 
reputation  of  that  lady’s  taste  will  suffer  a  little; 
and  to  shew  her  at  once  the  difference  of  her 
choice,  the  preference,  which,  if  bestowed  on  me, 
would  not  fail  to  exasperate  you,  1  support  with¬ 
out  murmuring;  so,  that  favour  which  would 
probably  have  provoked  my  fate,  is  now  your 
protection.  Voila  la  politesse  Francoise,  madam; 

I  have  the  honour  to  be — Bon  jour,  monsieur. — 
Tol  de  rol  !  [Exit  Mar. 

Buck.  The  fellow  bears  it  well.  Now,  if 
you’ll  give  me  your  hand,  we’ll  in,  and  settle 
matters  with  Mr  Subtle. 

Luc.  ’Tis  now  my  duty  to  obey. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Roger,  peeping  about. 

Bog.  The  coast  is  clear ;  sir,  sir,  you  may  come 
in  now,  Mr  Classic. 

Enter  Mr  Classic  and  Sir  John  Buck. 

Clas.  Roger,  watch  at  the  door.  I  wish,  sir  John, 
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I  Could  give  you  a  more  cheerful  welcome :  hut 
we  have  no  time  to  lose  in  ceremony;  you  are 
arrived  in  the  critical  minute ;  two  hours  more 
would  have  placed  the  inconsiderate  couple  out 
ot  the  reach  of  pursuit. 

Sir  John.  How  can  I  acknowledge  your  kind¬ 
ness  ?  You  have  preserved  my  son  ;  you  have  sa- 
ved - 

Clas.  I  have  done  my  duty  ;  but  of  that - . 

Bog.  Maister  and  the  young  woman’s  Co¬ 
ming. 

Clas.  Sir  John,  place  yourself  here,  and  be  a 
witness  how  near  a  crisis  is  the  fate  of  your  fa¬ 
mily.  J 

Enter  Buck  and  Lucinda. 

Buck.  Psha  !  What  signifies  her?  ’Tis  odds 
whether  she  would  consent,  from  the  fear  of  mv 
father.  Besides,  she  told  me  we  could  never  be 
married  here;  and  so  pack  up  a  few  things,  and 
well  off  m  a  post-chaise  directly. 

Luo.  Stay,  Mr  Buck,  let  me  have  a  moment’s 

reflection- - What  am  I  about?  Contriving,  in 

concert  with  the  most  profligate  couple  that  ever 
disgraced  human  nature,  to  impose  an  indigent 
orphan  on  the  sole  representative  of  a  wealthy 
and  honourable  family  !  Is  this  a  character  be¬ 
coming  my  birth  and  education  ?  What  must  be 
the  consequence?  Sure  detection  and  contempt; 
contempt  even  from  him,  when  his  passions  cool 
I  have  resolved,  sir. 

Buck.  Madam ! 

Luc.  As  the  expedition  we  are  upon  the  point 
ot  taking,  is  to  be  a  lasting  one,  we  ought  not  to 
be  over  hasty  in  our  resolution. 

Buck.  Pshaw  !  Stuff!  When  a  thing’s  resolved, 
the  sooner  ’tis  over  the  better. 

Luc.  But  before  it  is  absolutely  resolved,  give 
me  leave  to  beg  an  answer  to  two  questions. 

Buck.  Make  haste,  then. 

Luc.  What  are  your  thoughts  of  me  ? 

Buck.  Thoughts!  Nay,  I  don’t  know;  why, 
that  you  are  a  sensible,  civil,  handsome,  handy 
girl,  and  will  make  a  devilish  good  wife.  That 
is  all,  I  think. 

Luc.  But  of  my  rank  aud  fortune  ? 

Buck.  Mr  Subtle  says  they  are  both  great; 
but  that’s  no  business  of  mine ;  I  was  always  de¬ 
termined  to  marry  for  love. 

Luc.  Generously  said  !  My  birth,  I  believe, 
won’t  disgrace  you  ;  but  for  my  fortune,  your 
friend,  Mr  Subtle,  I  tear,  has  anticipated  you 
there.  J 

Buck.  Much  good  may  it  do  him;  I  have 
enough  for  both  :  but  we  lose  time,  and  may  be 
prevented. 

Luc.  By  whom  ? 

Buck.  By  Domine ;  or,  perhaps,  father  may 
come. 

Luc.  \  our  father !  You  think  he  would  pre¬ 
vent  you,  then  ? 

Buck.  Perhaps  he  would. 
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Luc.  And  why  ? 

Buck.  Nay,  I  don’t  know  ;  but,  pshaw  !  ’zooks  ! 
this  is  like  saying  one’s  catechise. 

Luc.  But  don’t  you  think  your  father’s  con¬ 
sent  necessary  ? 

Buck.  No  :  why  ’tis  I  am  to  be  married,  and 
not  lie.  But  come  along  :  old  fellows  love  to  be 
obstinate;  but,  'ecod  1  am  as  mulish  as  he;  and 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  if  he  had  proposed  me 
a  wife,  that  would  have  been  reason  enough  to 
make  me  dislike  her;  and  I  don’t  think  I  should 
be  half  so  hot  about  marrying  you,  only  I  thought 
’twould  plague  the  old  fellow  damnably.  So, 
my  pretty  partner,  come  along ;  let  us  have  no 
more - 

Enter  Sir  John  Buck,  and  Classic. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  this  de¬ 
claration,  as,  to  it,  I  owe  the  entire  subjection  of 
that  paternal  weakness  which  has  hitherto  sus¬ 
pended  the  correction  your  abandoned  libertin¬ 
ism  has  long  provoked.  You  have  forgot  the 
duty  you  owe  a  father,  disclaimed  my  protection, 
cancelled  the  natural  covenant  between  us ;  ’tis 
time  I  now  should  give  you  up  to  the  guidance 
of  your  own  guilty  passions,  and  treat  you  as  a 
stranger  to  my  blood  tor  ever. 

Buck.  I  told  you  what  would  happen  if  he 
should  come  ;  but  you  may  thank  yourself. 

Sir  John.  Equally  weak  as  wicked,  the  dupe 
of  a  raw,  giddy  girl.  But,  proceed,  sir;  you 
have  nothing  farther  to  fear  from  me;  com¬ 
plete  your  project,  and  add  her  ruin  to  your 
own. 

Buck.  Sir,  as  to  me,  you  may  say  what  you 
please ;  but  for  the  young  woman,  she  does  not 
deserve  it;  but  now  she  wanted  me  to  get  your 
consent,  and  told  me  that  she  had  never  a  penny 
of  portion  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  John.  A  stale,  obvious  artifice  !  She  knew 
the  discovery  of  the  fraud  must  follow  close  on 
your  inconsiderate  marriage,  and  would  then 
plead  the  merits  of  her  prior  candid  discovery. — 
The  lady,  doubtless,  sir,  has  other  secrets  to 
disclose ;  but  as  her  cunning  revealed  the  first, 
her  policy  will  preserve  the  rest. 

Luc.  What  secrets? 

Buck.  Be  quiet,  I  tell  you  ;  let  him  alone,  and 
he’ll  cool  of  himself  by-and-by. 

Luc.  Sir,  I  am  yet  the  protectress  of  my  own 
honour;  in  justice  to  that,  I  must  demand  an 
explanation.  What  secrets,  sir? 

Sir  John.  Oh,  perhaps,  a  thousand  !  But  I  am 
to  blame  to  call  them  secrets;  the  customs  of 
this  gay  country  give  sanction,  and  stamp  merit 
upon  vice  !  and  vanity  will  here  proclaim,  what 
modesty  would  elsewhere  blush  to  whisper. 

Luc.  Modesty!  You  suspect  my  virtue,  then  ? 

Sir  John.  You  are  a  lady ;  but  the  fears  of  a 
father  may  be  permitted  to  neglect  a  little  your 
plan  of  politeness:  therefore,  to  be  plain,  from 
your  residence  in  this  house,  from  your  connec- 
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tion  with  these  people,  and  from  the  scheme 
which  my  presence  has  interrupted,  I  have  sus¬ 
picions— of  what  nature,  ask  yourself. 

Luc.  Sir,  you  have  reason ;  appearances  are 
against  me,  I  confess ;  but  when  you  have  heard 
my  melancholy  story,  you’ll  own  you  have 
wronged  me,  and  learn  to  pity  her,  whom  you 
now  hate. 

Sir  John.  Madam,  you  misemploy  your  time ; 
there,  tell  your  story,  there  it  will  be  believed ; 
I  am  too  knowing  in  the  wiles  of  women  to  be 
softened  by  a  syren-tear,  or  imposed  on  by  an 
artful  talc. 

Luc.  But  hear  me,  sir;  on  my  knee  I  beg  it, 
nay,  1  demand  it ;  you  have  wronged  me,  and 
must  do  me  justice. 

C/as.  I  am  sure,  madam,  sir  John  will  be  glad 
to  find  his  fears  are  false ;  but  you  cannot  blame 
him. 

Luc.  I  don’t,  sir;  and  I  shall  but  little  tres¬ 
pass  on  his  patience.  When  you  know,  sir,  that 
I  am  the  orphan  of  an  honourable  and  once 
wealthy  family,  whom  her  father,  misguided  by 
pernicious  politics,  brought  with  him,  in  her  ear¬ 
liest  infancy,  to  France;  that  dying  here,  he 
bequeathed  me,  with  the  poor  remnant  of  our 
shattered  fortune,  to  the  direction  of  this  rapaci¬ 
ous  pair;  I  am  sure  you’ll  tremble  for  me. 

Sir  John.  Go  on. 

Luc.  But  when  you  know  that,  plundered  of 
the  little  fortune  left  me,  I  w  as  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  aid  this  plot;  forced  to  comply,  under 
the  penalty  of  deepest  want ;  without  one  hospi¬ 
table  roof  to  shelter  me ;  without  one  friend  to 
comfort  or  relieve  me ;  you  must,  you  can’t  but 
pity  me. 

Sir  John.  Proceed. 

Luc.  To  this,  when  you  are  told,  that,  previ¬ 
ous  to  your  coming,  I  had  determined  never  to 
wed  your  son,  at  least  without  your  knowledge 
and  consent,  I  hope  your  justice  then  will  credit 
and  acquit  me. 

Sir  John.  Madam,  your  tale  is  plausible  and 
moving ;  I  hope  ’tis  true.  Here  comes  the  ex¬ 
plainer  of  this  riddle. 

Enter  Mr  and  Mrs  Subtle. 

Mr  Sub.  Buck’s  father! 

Sir  John.  I’ll  take  some  other  time,  sir,  to 
thank  you  for  the  last  proofs  of  your  friend¬ 
ship  to  my  family;  in  the  mean  time  be  so  can¬ 
did  as  to  instruct  us  in  the  knowledge  of  this  la¬ 
dy,  whom,  it  seems,  you  have  chosen  for  the  part¬ 
ner  of  mv  son. 

Mr  Sub.  Mr  Buck's  partner - 1  choose - 

i— r — 

Sir  John.  No  equivocation  or  reserve ;  your 
plot  is  revealed,  known  to  the  bottom.  Who  is 
the  lady  ? 

Mr  Sub.  Lady,  sir?  the  lady’s  a  gentlewoman, 
sir. 

Sir  John.  By  what  means  ? 
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Mr  Sub.  Bv  her  father  and  mother. 

Sir  John.  Who  were  they,  sir  ? 

Mr  Sub.  Her  mother  was  of - 1  forget  her 

maiden  name. 

Sir  John.  You  han’t  forgot  her  father’s  ? 

Mr  Sub.  No,  no,  no! 

Sir  John.  Tell  it,  then. 

Mr  Sub.  She  has  told  it  you,  T  suppose. 

Sir  John.  No  matter;  I  must  have  it,  sir,  from 
you.  Here’s  some  mystery. 

Mr  Sub.  ’Twas  Worthy. 

Sir  John.  Not  the  daughter  of  sir  Gilbert? 

Mr  Sub.  You  have  it. 

Sir  John.  My  poor  girl ! - 1,  indeed,  have 

wronged,  but  will  redress  you.  And  pray,  sir, 
after  the  many  pressing  letters  you  received 
from  me,  how  came  this  truth  concealed?  But  I 
guess  your  motive.  Dry  up  your  tears,  Lucinda  ; 
at  last  you  have  found  a  father.  Hence,  ye  de¬ 
generate,  ve  abandoned  wretches,  who,  abusing 
the  confidence  of  your  country,  unite  to  plunder 
those  ye  promise  to  protect. 

[Exeunt  Mr  and  Mp.s  Subtie. 

Luc.  Am  I  then  justified  ? 


Sir  John.  You  are:  your  father  was  my  first 
and  firmest  friend  ;  I  mourned  his  loss;  and  long 
have  sought  for  thee  in  vain,  Lucinda. 

Buck.^ Pray,  han’t  I  some  merit  in  finding  her  ? 
she’s  mine,  by  the  custom  of  the  manor. 

Sir  John.  Yours!  First  study  to  deserve  her; 
she's  mine,  sir;  I  have  just  redeemed  this  valua¬ 
ble  treasure,  and  shall  not  trust  it  in  a  spend¬ 
thrift’s  hands. 

Buck.  What  would  you  have  me  do,  sir  ? 

Sir  John.  Disclaim  the  partners  of  your  riot, 
polish  your  manners,  reform  your  pleasures,  and, 
before  you  think  of  governing  others,  learn  to 
direct  yourself.  And  now,  my  beauteous  ward, 
we’ll  for  the  land  where  first  you  saw  the  light, 
and  there  endeavour  to  forget  the  long,  long 
bondage  you  have  suffered  here.  I  suppose,  sir, 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  persuading  you  to 
accompany  us;  it  is  not  in  France  I  am  to  hope 
for  your  reformation.  I  have  now  learned,  that 
he,  who  transports  a  profligate  son  to  Paris,  by 
way  of  mending  his  manners,  only  adds  the  vi¬ 
ces  and  follies  of  that  country  to  those  of  his 
own.  [Exeunt  omn-es. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


M  E  N. 

Hartop,  in  love  with  Miss  Sukey’s  fortune. 
Sir  Gregory  Gazette,  a  simple  knight. 
Jenkins,  friend  to  Hartop. 

Tim,  son  to  Sir  Gregory  Gazette. 

Robin,  servant  to  Sir  Gregory  Gazette. 


WOMEN. 

Jenny,  a  chambermaid. 

Miss  Penelope  Trifle,  an  old  maid. 
Miss  Sukey  Trifle,  her  niece. 


Scene — a  country  town. 


ACTI. 


SCENE  I. — A  room. 

Hartop  and  Jenkins  discovered. 

Jen.  I  should  not  chuse  to  marry  into  such  a 
family. 

Ear.  Choice,  dear  Dick,  is  very  little  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  matter ;  and,  to  convince  you  that 
love  is  not  the  minister  of  my  counsels,  know, 
that  I  never  saw  hut  once  the  object  of  my  pre¬ 
sent  purpose ;  and  that  too  at  a  time,  and  in  a 
circumstance,  not  very  likely  to  stamp  a  favour¬ 
able  impression.  What  think  you  of  a  raw 
boarding-school  girl  at  Lincoln-Minster,  with  a 
mind  unpolished,  a  figure  uninformed,  and  a  set 
of  features  tainted  with  the  colour  of  her  un¬ 
wholesome  food  ? 

Jen.  No  very  engaging  object  indeed,  Hartop. 

Ear.  Your  thoughts  now  were  mine  then;  but 
some  connexions  1  have  since  had  with  her  fa¬ 
ther,  have  given  birth  to  my  present  design  upon 
her.  You  are  no  stranger  to  the  situation  of  my 
circumstances :  my  neighbourhood  to  sir  Penu¬ 


rious  1  rille,  was  a  sufficient  motive  for  his  ad¬ 
vancing  what  money  I  wanted  by  way  of  mort¬ 
gage  ;  the  hard  terms  he  imposed  upon  me,  and 
the  little  regard  I  have  paid  to  economy,  has 
made  it  necessary  for  me  to  attempt,  by  some 
scheme,  the  re-establishment  of  my  fortune. 
This  young  lady’s  simplicity,  not  to  'say  ignor¬ 
ance,  presented  her  at  once  as  a  proper  subject 
for  my  purpose. 

Jen.  Success  to  you,  Jack,  with  all  my  soul !  a 
fellow  of  your  spirit  and  vivacity,  mankind  ought 
to  support,  for  the  sake  of  themselves.  For  what¬ 
ever  Seneca  and  the  other  moral  writers  may 
have  suggested  in  contempt  of  riches,  it  is  plain 
their  maxims  were  not  calculated  for  the  world 
as  it  now  stands.  In  days  of  yore,  indeed,  when 
virtue  was  called  wisdom,  and  vice  folly,  such 
principles  might  have  been  encouraged  :  but  as 
the  present  subjects  of  our  enquiry  are,  not  what 
a  man  is,  but  what  he  has ;  as  to  be  rich,  is  to  Lie 
wise  and  virtuous,  and  to  be  poor,  ignorant,  and 
vicious — I  heartily  applaud  your  plan. 
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Har.  Your  observation  is  but  too  just. 

Jen.  But,  prithee,  in  the  first  place,  hovv  can 
you  gain  admittance  to  your  mistress  ?  and,  in 
the  second,  is  the  girl  independent  of  her  father? 
His  consent,  I  suppose,  you  have  no  thought  of 
obtaining  ? 

Har.  Some  farther  proposals  concerning  my 
estate ;  such  as  an  increase  of  the  mortgage,  or 
an  absolute  sale,  is  a  sufficient  pretence  for  a  vi¬ 
sit  ;  and,  as  to  the  cash,  twenty  to  my  knowledge ; 
independent  too,  you  rogue  !  and  besides,  an  on¬ 
ly  child,  you  know :  and  then,  when  things  are 
done,  they  can’t  be  undone— and  ’tis  well  ’tis  no 
worse — and  a  hundred  such  pretty  proverbs,  will, 
’tis  great  odds,  reconcile  the  qld  fellow  at  last. 
Besides,  my  papa  in  posse,  has  a  foible,  which,  if 
I  condescend  to  humour,  X  have  his  soul,  my 
dear. 

Jen.  Prithee,  now  you  are  in  spirits,  give  me 
a  portrait  of  sir  Penurious ;  though  he  is  my 
neighbour,  yet  he  is  so  domestic  an  animal, 
that  I  know  no  more  of  him  than  the  common 
country  conversation,  that  he  is  a  thrifty,  wary 
man. 

Har.  The  very  abstract  of  penury!  Sir  John 
Cutler,  with  his  transmigrated  stockings,  was  but 
a  type  of  him.  For  instance,  the  barber  has  the 
growth  of  his  and  his  daughter’s  head  once  a-year, 
for  shaving  the  knight  once  a  fortnight;  his  shoes 
are  made  with  the  leather  of  a  coach  of  his 
grandfathers,  built  in  the  year  One;  his  male- 
servant  is  footman,  groom,  carter,  coachman, 
and  taylor;  his  maid  employs  her  leisure  hours 
in  plain-work  for  the  neighbours,  which  sir  Pe¬ 
nurious  takes  care,  as  her  labour  is  for  his  emo¬ 
lument,  shall  be  as  many  as  possible,  by  joining 
with  his  daughter  in  scouring  the  rooms,  making 
the  beds,  &c. — Thus  much  for  his  moral  charac¬ 
ter.  Then,  as  to  his  intellectual,  he  is  a  mere 
charte  blanche  ;  the  last  man  he  is  with  must  af¬ 
ford  him  matter  for  the  next  he  goes  to  :  but  a 
story  is  his  idol;  throw  him  in  that,  and  he 
swallows  it ;  no  matter  what,  raw  or  roasted, 
savourj'  or  insipid,  down  it  goes,  and  up  again 
to  the  first  person  he  meets.  It  is  upon  this 
basis  I  found  my  favour  with  the  knight,  having 
acquired  patience  enough  to  hear  his  stories, 
and  equipped  myself  with  a  quantity  sufficient 
to  furnish  him.  His  manner  is  indeed  pecu¬ 
liar,  and,  for  once  or  twice,  entertaining  enough. 
I’ll  give  you  a  specimen - Is  not  tljat  an  equi¬ 

page  ? 

Jen.  Hey !  yes,  faith  ;  and  the  qwner  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  mine :  Sir  Gregory  Gazette,  by 
Jupiter!  and  his  son  Tim  with  him.  Now  I  can 
match  your  knight.  He  must  come  this  way  to 
the  parlour.  We’ll  have  a  scene  :  but  take  your 
cue  ;  he  is  a  country  politician. 

Sir  Gregory  entering,  and  Waiter. 

Sir  Gre.  What,  neither  the  Gloucester  Jour¬ 


nal,  nor  the  Worcester  Courant,  nor  the  North¬ 
ampton  Mercury,  nor  the  Chester?  Mr  Jenkins, 
I  am  your  humble  servant :  A  strange  town  this, 
Mr  Jenkins;  no  news  stirring,  no  papers  taken 
in  !  Is  that  gentleman  a  stranger,  Mr  Jenkins  ? 
Pray,  sir,  not  to  be  too  bold,  you  don’t  come  from 
London  ? 

Har.  But  last  night. 

Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day,  that’s  wonderful !  Mr 
Jenkins,  introduce  me. 

Jen.  Mr  Hartop,  sir  Gregory  Gazette. 

Sir  Gre.  Sir,  I  am  proud  to - Well,  sir,  and 

what  news?  You  come  from - Pray,  sir,  are 

you  a  parliament-man? 

Har.  Not  I,  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  lack !  may  be,  belong  to  the 
law  ? 

Har.  Nor  that. 

Sir  Gre.  Oh,  then  in  some  of  the  offices;  the 
treasury,  or  the  exchequer  ? 

Har.  Neither,  sir. 

Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day,  that’s  wonderful  !  Well, 
but  Mr — Pray,  what  name  did  Mr  Jenkins,  Ha, 
Ha - 

Har.  Hartop. 

Sir  Gre.  Ay,  true  ! — What,  not  of  the  Hartop  s 
of  Boston  ? 

Har.  No. 

Sir  Gre.  May  be  not.  There  is,  Mr  Hartop, 
one  thing  that  I  envy  you  Londoners  in  much — 
quires  of  newspapers!  Now  I  reckon  you  read 
a  matter  of  eight  sheets  every  day  ? 

Har.  Not  one. 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful  ! — Then,  may  be,  you  are 
about  court ;  and  so,  being  at  the  fountain¬ 
head,  know  vyhat  is  in  the  papers  before  they 
are  printed, 

Har.  I  never  trouble  my  head  about  them. — 
An  old  fool !  [Aside. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  Lord  !  Your  friend,  Mr  Jen¬ 
kins,  is  very  close, 

Jen.  Why,  sir  Gregory,  Mr  Hartop  is  much  in 
the  secrets  above ;  and  it  becomes  a  man  so 
trusted  to  be  wary,  you  know. 

Sir  Gre.  May  be  so,  may  be  so.  Wonderful ! 
Ay,  ay ;  a  great  man,  no  doubt. 

Jen.  But  I’ll  give  him  a  better  insight  into 
your  character,  and  that  will  induce  hjm  to  throw 
off  his  reserve. 

Sir  Gre.  May  be  so :  do,  do ;  ay,  ay. 

Jen.  Prithee,  Jack,  don’t  be  so  crusty  :  indulge 
the  knight’s  humour  a  little  !  Besides,  if  I  guess 
right,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
your  design  to  contract  a  pretty  strict  intimacy 
there, 

Har,  Well,  do  as  you  will. 

Jen.  Sir  Gregory,  Mr  Iiartop’s  ignorance  of 
your  character  made  him  a  little  shy  in  his  re¬ 
plies  ;  but  you  will  now  find  him  more  commu¬ 
nicative  ;  and,  in  your  ear — he  is  a  treasure ;  he 
is  in  all  the  mysteries  of  government ;  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  every  thing. 
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Sir  Gre.  Wonderful !  a  treasure  !  ay,  may  be 
so. 

Jen.  And,  that  you  may  have  him  to  yourself, 
I’ll  go  in  search  of  your  son. 

Sir  Gre.  Do  so,  do  so:  Tim  is  without;  just 
come  from  his  uncle  Trcgegle’s,  at  Menegi- 
zy,  in  Cornwall.  Tim  is  an  honest  lad — do  so, 
do  so— [Exit  Jenk.]— ' Well,  Mr  Hartop,  and  so 
we  have  a  peace,  lack-a-day;  long-look ed-for 
come  at  last.  But  pray,  Mr  Hartop,  how  many 
newspapers  may  you  have  printed  in  a-week? 

Hur.  About  an  hundred  and  fifty,  sir  Gre¬ 
gory. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now  !  and  all  full, 
I  reckon  ;  full  as  an  egg ;  nothing  hut  news  ! 
Well,  well,  I  shall,  go  to  London  one  of  these 
days.  A  hundred  and  fifty?  Wonderful!  And 
pray,  now,  which  do  you  reckon  the  best  ? 

liar.  Oh,  sir  Gregory,  they  are  various  in  their 
excellencies,  as  their  uses.  If  you  are  inclined  to 
blacken,  by  a  couple  of  lines,  the  reputation  of  a 
neighbour,  you  may  do  it  for  two  shillings  in  one 
paper:  if  you  are  displaced  or  disappointed  of  a 
place,  a  triplet  against  the  ministry  will  he  al¬ 
ways  well  received  at  the  head  of  another ;  and 
then,  as  a  paper  of  morning  amusement,  you  have 
the  Fool. 

Sir  Gre.  The  Fool  ?  good  lack  !  and  pray  who 
and  what  may  that  same  fool  be  ? 

Har.  Why,  sir  Gregory,  the  author  has  artfully 
assumed  that  habit,  like  the  royal  jesters  of  old, 
to  level  his  satire  with  more  security  to  himself, 
and  severity  to  others. 

Sir  Gre.  May  be  so,  may  be  so  !  The  Fool  ! 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  Well  enough;  a  queer  dog,  and  no 
fool,  I  warrant  you.  Kiltigrew;  ah,  I  have  heard 
my  grandfather  talk  much  of  that  same  Killi- 
grew,  and  no  fool.  But  what’s  all  this  to  news, 
Mr  Hartop  ?  Who  gives  us  the  best  account  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
and  those  great  folks?  Come  now,  you  could  give 
us  a  little  news,  if  you  would  ;  come  now — snug  ! 
—nobody  by.  Good  now,  do;  come,  ever  so 
little. 

Har.  Why,  as  you  so  largely  contribute  to  the 
support  of  tlie  government,  it  is  but  fair  you 
should  know  what  they  are  about.  We  are  at 
present  in  a  treaty  with  the  pope. 

Sir  Gre.  With  the  pope  !  Wonderful !  Good 
now,  good  now  !  How,  how  ! 

Har.  We  are  to  yield  him  up  a  large  track  of 
the  Terra-incognita,  together  with  "both  the 
Needles,  Sciily-rocks,  and  the  Lizard-point,  on 
condition  that  the  pretender  has  the  government 
of  Laputa,  and  the  bishop  of  Greenland  suc¬ 
ceeds  to  St  Peter’s  chair;  he  being,  you  know,  a 
protestant,  when  possessed  of  the  pontificals, 
issues  out  a  bull,  commanding  all  catholics  to  be 
of  his  religion  :  they,  deeming  the  pope  infallible, 
follow  his  directions;  and  then,  sir  Gregory,  we 
are  all  of  one  mind. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  lack,  good  lack  !  Rare  news, 
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rare  news,  rare  news  !  Ten  millions  of  thanks, 
Mr  Hartop.  But  might  not  I  just  hint  this  to 
Mr  Soakum,  our  vicar?  ’twould  rejoice  his  heart. 

Har.  O  fie,  by  no  means  ! 

Sir  Gre.  Only  a  line — a  little  hint — do  now  ? 

Har.  Well,  sir,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  refuse 
yon  any  thing, 

Sir  Gre.  Ten  thousand  thanks.  Good  now  ! 
the  pope- — Wonderful  !  I’ll  minute  it  down — 
Both  the  Needles  ? 

Har.  Ay,  both. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now ;  I’ll  minute  it — the  Li¬ 
zard-point — both  the  Needles — Scilly-rocks — bi¬ 
shop  of  Greenland — St  Peter’s  chair — Why  then, 
when  this  is  finished,  we  may  chance  to  attack 
the  great  Turk,  and  have  holy  wars  again,  Mr 
Hartop. 

Har.  That’s  part  of  the  scheme. 

Sir  Gie.  Ah,  good  now!  You  see  I  have  a 
head !  Politics  have  been  my  study  many  a 
day.  Ah,  if  I  had  been  in  London  to  improve  by 
the  newspapers  !  They  tell  me  Dr  Drybones  is 
to  succeed  to  the  bishoprick  of  Wisper? 

Har.  No;  Doctor - 

Sir  Gre.  Indeed  !  I  was  told  bv  my  landlord 
at  Ross,  that  it  was  between  him  and  the  dean 
of - 

Har.  To  my  knowledge. 

Sir  Gre.  Nay,  you  know  best,  to  be  sure.  If 

it  should - Hush  !  here’s  Mr  Jenkins  and  son 

Tim — mum !— Mr  Jenkins  does  not  know  any 
thing  about  the  treaty  with  the  pope  ? 

Har.  Not  a  word. 

Sir  Gre.  Mum ! 

Enter  Tim  and  Mr  Jenkins. 

Jen.  Mr  Timothy  is  almost  grown  out  of  know¬ 
ledge,  sir  Gregory. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now!  ay,  av ;  Ill 
weeds  grow  a-pace.  Son  Tim,  Mr  Hartop;  a  great 
man,  child  !  Mr  Hartop,  son  Tim. 

Har.  Sir,  I  shall  be  always  glad  to  know  every 
branch  that  springs  from  so  valuable  a  trunk  as 
sir  Gregory  Gazette. 

Sir  Gre.  May  be  so.  Wonderful  !  ay,  ay. 

Har.  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  Hereford¬ 
shire — Have  you  been  long  from  Cornwall? 

Tim.  Ay,  sir;  a  matter  of  four  weeks  or  a 
month,  more  or  less. 

■Sir  Gre.  Well  said,  Tim!  Ay,  ay,  ask  Tim 
any  questions,  he  can  answer  for  himself.  Tim, 
tell  Mr  Hartop  all  the  news  about  the  elections, 
and  the  tinners,  and  the  tides,  and  the  roads,  and 
the  pilchards.  I  want  a  few  words  with  Mr  Jen¬ 
kins. 

Har.  You  have  been  so  long  ahsent  from  your 
native  country,  that  you  have  almost  forgot  it. 

Tim.  Yes  sure.  1  ha’  been  at  uncle  Tregegle’s 
a  matter  of  twelve  or  a  dozen  year,  more  or  less. 

Har.  1  hen  I  reckon  you  were  quite  impatient 
to  see  your  papa  and  mamma  ? 

Tim.  No  sure,  not  I.  Father  sent  for  me  to 
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uncle. — Sure  Menegizy  is  a  choice  place  !  and  I 
could  a  staid  there  all  my  born  days,  more  or 
less. 

Har.  Pray,  sir,  what  were  your  amusements  ? 

Tim.  Nan  !  what  d’ye  say  ? 

Har.  How  did  you  divert  yourself? 

Tim.  Oh,  we  ha’  pastimes  enow  there we 
lia’  bull -baiting,  and  cock-fighting,  and  fishing, 
and  hunting,  and  hurling,  and  wrestling. 

Har.  The  two  last  are  sports,  for  which  that 
country  is  very  remarkable;— in  those,  I  presume, 
you  are  very  expert  ? 

Tim.  Nan  !  What? 

Har.  I  say  you  are  a  good  wrestler. 

Tim.  Oh,  yes  sure,  I  can  wrestle  well  enow  : — 
but  we  don’t  wrestle  after  your  fashion ;  we  ha’  no 
tripping,  fath  and  sole  !  we  go  all  upon  close  hugs, 
or  the  flying  mare.  Will  you  try  a  fall,  master? 
— I  won’t  hurt  you,  fath  and  sole. 

Har.  We  had  as  good  not  venture  though. 
But  have  you  left  in  Cornwall  nothing  that  you 
regret  the  loss  of  more  than  hurling  and  wrest¬ 
ling  ? 

Tim.  Nan!  What? 

Har.  No  favourite  she  ! 

Tim.  Arra,  I  coupled  Favourite  and  Jowler  to¬ 
gether,  and  sure  they  tugged  it  all  the  way  up. 
Part  with  Favourite  !  no,  I  thank  you  for  nothing. 
You  must  know  I  nursed  Favourite  myself :  un¬ 
cle’s  huntsman  was  going  to  Mill-pond  to  drown 
all  Music’s  puppies ;  so  1  saved  she.  But  fath, 
I’ll  tell  you  a  comical  story ;  at  Lanston,  they 
both  broke  loose,  and  eat  a  whole  loin-a’-veal, 
and  a  leg  of  beef :  Crist !  How  landlord  swear- 
ed  !  fath  the  poor  fellow  was  almost  amazed;  it 
made  me  die  wi’  laughing.  But  how  came  you 
to  know  about  our  Favourite  ? 

Har.  A  circumstance  so  material  to  his  son, 
could  not  escape  the  knowledge  of  sir  Gregory 
Gazette’s  friends.  But  here  you  mistook  me  a  lit¬ 
tle,  ’Squire  Tim  ;  I  meant  whether  your  affections 
were  not  settled  upon  some  pretty  girl.— Has 
not  some  Cornish  lass  caught  your  heart? 

Tim.  Hush!  cod,  the  old  man  will  hear;  jog  a 
tiny  bit  this  way — won’t  a’  tell  father? 

Har.  Upon  my  honour  ! 

Tim.  Why  then,  I’ll  tell  you  the  whole  story 
more  or  less.  Do  you  know  Mally  Pengrouse  ? 

Har.  I  am  not  so  happy. 

Tim.  She’s  uncle’s  milk-maid  ; — she’s  as  hand¬ 
some,  Lord  !  her  face  ail  red  and  white,  like  the 
inside  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton;  so  I  made  love 
to  our  Mally:  and  just,  fath,  as  I  had  got  her 
good-will  to  run  away  to  Exeter  and  be  married, 
uncle  found  it  out,  and  sent  word  to  father,  and 
father  sent  for  me  home — but  I  don’t  love  her  a 
bit  the  worse  for  that.  But  i’cod,  if  you  tell  fa¬ 
ther,  he’ll  knock  my  brains  out;  for  he  says,  I’ll 
disparage  the  family,  and  mother’s  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare  about  it — so  father  mid  mother  ha’ 
brought  me  to  be  married  to  some  young  body  in 
these  parts. 


Har.  What,  is  my  lady  here  ? 

Tim.  No,  sure;  dame  Winnifred,  as  father 
calls  her,  could  not  come  along. 

Har.  I  am  sorry  for  that ;  1  have  the  honour 
to  be  a  distant  relation  of  her  ladyship’s. 

Tim.  Like  enough,  fath  ! — she’s  a-kin  to  half 
the  world,  I  thiuk.  But  don’t  you  say  a  word  to 
father  about  Mally  Pengrouse.  Hush  ! 

Jen.  Mr  Hartop,  sir  Gregory  wiii  be  amongst 
us  some  time — he  is  going  with  his  son  to  sir  Pe¬ 
nurious  Trifle’s - there  is  a  kind  of  a  treaty  of 

marriage  on  foot  between  Miss  Sukey  Trifle  and 
Mr  Timothy. 

Har.  The  devil  !  [Aparti]  I  shall  he  glad  of 
every  circumstance  that  can  make  me  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  sir  Gregory. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now  !  may  be  so, 
may  be  so  ! 

Tim.  Father,  sure  the  gentleman  says  as  how 
mother  and  he  are  a-kin  ! 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful !  Lack-a-day,  lack-a-day  ! 
how,  how  ?  I  am  proud  to — but  how,  Mr  Hartop, 
how  ? 

Har.  Why,  sir,  a  cousin-german  of  my  aunt’s 
first  husband  intermarried  with  a  distant  relation 
of  a  collateral  branch  by  the  mother’s  side,  the 
Apprices  of  Lantrindon ;  and  we  have  ever  since 
quartered  in  a  ’scutcheon  of  pretence  the  three 
goat’s  tails  rampant,  divided  by  a  cheveron,  field- 
argent;  with  a  leek  pendant  in  the  dexter  point, 
to  distinguish  the  second  house. 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful!  wonderful!  nearly, 
nearly  related  !  Good  now,  good  now,  if  dame 
Winnifred  was  here,  she’d  make  them  all  out. 
with  a  wet  finger — but  they  are  above  me.  Pri¬ 
thee,  Tim,  good  now,  see  after  the  horses — and, 
d’ye  hear  ?  try  if  you  can  get  any  newspapers. 

Tim.  Yes,  father — But,  cousin  wbat-d’ye-call- 
um,  not  a  word  about  Mally  Pengrouse  ! 

Har.  Mum  !  [Exit  Tra. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  that  boy  will  make  some 
mistake  about  the  horses  now  !  Fll  go  myself. 
Good  now,  no  farther,  cousin ;  if  you  please,  no 
ceremony — A  hundred  and  fifty  newspapers  a 
week  !  the  Fool!  ha,  ha,  ha  !  wonderful  !  an  odd 
dog  !  [Exit  Sip.  Gregory. 

Jen.  So,  Jack,  here’s  a  fresh  spoke  in  your 
wheel. 

Har.  This  is  a  cursed  cross  incident ! 

Jen.  Well,  but  something  must  be  done  to 
frustrate  the  scheme  of  your  new  cousin's.  Can 
you  think  of  nothing? 

Har.  I  have  been  hammering :  pray,  are  the 
two  knights  intimate?  are  they  well  acquainted 
with  each  other’s  person  ? 

Jen.  Faith,  I  can’t  tell ;  but  we  may  soon 
know. 

Har.  Could  you  recommend  me  a  good  spi¬ 
rited  girl,  who  has  humour  and  compliance  to 
follow  a  few  directions,  and  understanding 
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enough  to  barter  a  little  inclination  for  30001.  a- 
year  and  a  fool  ? 

Jen.  In  part  I  guess  your  design ;  the  man’s 
daughter  of  the  house  is  a  good  lively  lass,  has  a 
fortune  to  make,  and  no  reputation  to  lose :  Ill 

call  her— Jenny  ! — but  the  enemy’s  at  hand - 

I’ll  withdraw  and  prepare  Jenny.  When  the 
worshipful  family  arc  retired,  I’ll  introduce  the 
wench. 

[Exit  Jenkins. 

Enter  Sir  Gregory  arid  Tim. 

Sir  Gre.  Pray,  now,  cousin,  are  you  in  friend¬ 
ship  with  sir  Penurious  Trifle  ? 

liar.  I  have  the  honour,  sir,  of  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  acquaintance. 

Sir  Gre.  May  be  so,  may  be  so !  but,  lack-a- 
day,  cousin,  is  he  such  a  miser  as  folks  say  ? 
Good  now,  thev  tell  me  we  shall  hardly  have  ne¬ 
cessaries  for  ourselves  and  horses  at  Gripe-hall ; 
but  as  you  are  a  relation,  you  should,  good  now, 
know  the  affairs  of  the  family.  Here’s  sir  Penu¬ 
rious’s  letter ;  here,  cousin. 

liar.  ‘  Your  overture  1  receive  with  pleasure, 
and  should  be  glad  to  meet  you  in  Shropshire’ — 
I  fancy,  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  sir  Penu¬ 
rious’s  disposition,  and  by  what  I  can  collect  from 
the  contents  of  that  letter,  he  would  be  much 
better  pleased  to  meet  you  here  than  at  his  own 
house. 

Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day,  may  be  so  ! — a  strange 
man !  wonderful !  But,  good  now,  cousin,  what 
must  we  do  ? 

liar.  I  this  morning  paid  sir  Penurious  a  visit, 
and  if  you’ll  honour  me  with  your  commands, 
I’ll - 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful !  to-day  ! - good  now, 

that’s  lucky  !  cousin,  you  are  very  kind.  Good 
now,  I’ll  send  a  letter,  Tim,  by  cousin  Hartop. 

liar.  A  letter  from  so  old  an  acquaintance, 
and  upon  so  happy  an  occasion,  will  secure  me  a 
favourable  reception. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  lack,  good  lack,  an,  old  ac¬ 
quaintance,  indeed,  cousin  Hartop  !  we  were  at 
Hereford  ’size  together— let’s  see,  wonderful, 
how  long  ago ! — ’twas  while  I  was  courting 
Dame  \\  iuny,  the  year  before  I  married — 
Good  now,  how  long?  let's  sec — that  year  the 
hackney  stable  was  built,  and  Peter  Ugly,  the 
blind  pad,  fell  into  a  saw-pit. 

Tim.  Mother  says,  father  and  she  was  married 
the  first  of  April  in  the  year  ten;  and  I  knows 
his  thereabout,  for  I  am  two  and  thirty ;  and 
brother  Jeremy,  and  Roger,  and  Gregory,  and 
sister  Nelly,  were  born  before  I. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now !  how  time 
wears  away!  wonderful!  thirty-eight  years  ago, 
'J  im  !  I  could  not  have  thought  it.  But  come  in, 
let’s  set  about  the  letter.  But,  pray,  cousin, 
what  diversions,  good  now,  are  going  forward  in 
London  ? 
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Har.  Oh,  sir,  we  are  in  no  distress  for  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  we  have  plays,  balls,  puppet-shews,  mas¬ 
querades,  bull-baitings,  boxings,  burlettas,  routs, 
drums,  and  a  thousand  others.  But  I  am  in  haste 
for  your  epistle,  sir  Gregory. 

Sir  Gre.  Cousin,  your  servant. 

[ Exeunt  Sir  Gregory  and  Timothy. 

liar.  I  am  your  most  obedient — Thus  far  our 
scheme  succeeds  :  and  if  Jenkins’s  girl  can  as¬ 
sume  the  aukward  pertness  of  the  daughter,  with 
as  much  success  as  I  can  imitate  the  spirited 
folly  of  sir  Penurious  the  father,  I  don’t  despair 
of  a  happy  catastrophe. 

Enter  Jenny. 

Jenny.  Sir,  Mr  Jenkins - 

Har.  Oh,  child,  your  instructions  shall  be  ad¬ 
ministered  within. 

Jenny.  Mr  Jenkins  has  opened  your  design, 
and  I  am  ready  and  able  to  execute  my  part. 

Har.  My  dear,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of 
either  your  inclination  or  ability — But,  pox  take 
this  old  fellow  !  what  in  the  devil’s  name  can 
bring  him  back  ?  Scour,  Jenny. 

Enter  Sir  Gregory. 

Sir  Gre.  Cousin,  I  beg  pardon  ;  but  I  have  a 
favour  to  beg — Good  now,  could  not  you  make 
interest  at  some  coffee-house  in  London,  to  buy, 
for  a  small  matter,  the  old  books  of  newspapers, 
and  send  them  into  the  country  to  me  ?  They 
would  pass  away  the  time  rarely  in  a  rainy  day— 

Har.  I’ll  send  you  a  cart-load. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now  !  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  thanks  ! — You  are.  a  cousin  indeed.  But, 
pray,  cousin,  let  us,  good  now,  see  some  of  the 
works  of  that  same  fool? 

Har.  I’ll  send  you  them  all ;  but  a - - — 

Sir  Gre.  What,  all  ?— Lack-a-day,  that’s  kind, 
consin  !  The  Terra-incognita — both  the  Needles 
— a  great  deal  of  that !  But  what  bishop  is  to  be 
pope  ? 

Har.  Zounds,  sir,  I  am  in  haste  for  your  letter 
— When  I  return,  ask  as  many  questions - 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now  !  that’s  true — 

I’ll  in,  and  about  it - But,  cousin,  the  pope 

is  not  to  have  Gibraltar? 

Har.  No,  no;  damn  it,  no!  As  none  but  the 
Fool  could  say  it,  so  none  but  idiots  would  be¬ 
lieve  him — Pray,  sir  Gregory - . 

Sir  Gre.  Well,  well,  cousin ;  Lack-a-day!  you 
are  so — but  pray - 

Har.  Damn  your  praying  !  If  you  don’t  finish 
your  letter  immediately,  you  may  carry  it  your¬ 
self. 

Sir  Gre.  Well,  well,  cousin  !  Lack-a-day,  you 
are  in  such  a — good  now,  I  go,  I  go  ! 

liar.  But  if  the  truth  should  be  discovered  l 
shall  be  inevitably  disappointed. 

Sir  Gre.  But,  cousin,  are  Scilly  rocks - 
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Sir  Gre.  Wonderful  !  good  noW;  good  now  ! 
a  passionate  man  !  Lack-a-day,  I  am  glad  the 
pope  is  not  to  have  Gibraltar  though.  [ Exit. 


Mar.  I  wish  they  were  in  your  guts  with  all 
my  heart !  I  must  quit  the  field,  I  find. 

[ Exit  Hartop. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — Sir  Gregory,  and  Tim  reading 
news  to  him,  discovered. 

Tim.  Constantinople,  N.  S.  Nov.  15,  the 
Grand  Seignior - 

Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day  !  good  now,  Tim,  the  po¬ 
litics,  child  :  and  read  the  stars,  and  the  dashes, 
and  the  blanks,  as  I  taught  you,  Tim. 

Tim.  Yes,  father — We  can  assure  our  readers, 
that  the  D— dash  is  to  go  to  F  blank  :  and  that 
a  certain  noble  L — is  to  resign  his  p — e  in  the 

t - y  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  two  three 

Stars. 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful  !  good  now,  good  now  ! 
great  news,  Tim !  Ah,  I  knew  the  two  three  stars 
would  come  in  piay  one  time  or  other.  This 
London  Evening  knows  more  than  any  of  them. 
Well,  child,  well. 

Tim.  From  the  D.  J. 

Sir  Gre.  Ay,  that’s  the  Dublin  Journal.  Go 
on,  Tim. 

Tim.  Last  Saturday,  a  gang  of  highwaymen 
broke  into  an  empty  house  on  Ormond  quay,  and 
stripped  it  of  all  the  furniture. 

Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day,  wonderful !  To  what  a 
height  these  rogues  are  grown  ! 

Tim.  The  way  to  Mr  Keith’s  chapel,  is  turn  off 
your - 

Sir  Gre.  Psha  !  skip  that,  Tim  ;  I  know 
that  road  aS  well  as  the  doctor  :  ’tis  in  every 
time. 

Tim.  J.  Ward,  at  the  Cat  and  Gridiron,  Petti¬ 
coat  lane,  makes  tabby  all  over  for  people  in¬ 
clined  to  be  crooked  ;  and  if  he  was  to  have  the 
universal  world  for  making  a  pair  of  stays,  he 
could  not  put  better  stuff  in  them - 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now  ;  where’s  that,  Tim  ? 

Tim.  At  the  Cat  and  Gridiron,  father. 

Sir  Gre.  I’ll  minute  that  :  All  my  lady 
Isard’s  children,  good  now,  are  inclined  to  be 
crooked. 

Enter  Drawer. 

Draw.  Sir,  Mr  Jenkins  begs  to  speak  with 
you. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now;  desire  him  to  walk  in. 

Enter  Jenkins. 

Jenk.  I  thought  it  might  not  be  improper  to 
prepare  you  for  a  visit  from  sir  Penurious  Trifle. 
I  saw  him  and  his  daughter  alight  at  the  apothe¬ 
cary’s  above. 

Sir  Gre.  What,  they  are  come?  Wonderful ! 
Very  kind,  very  kind,  very  kind,  indeed,  Mr - 


Come,  Tim,  settle  my  cravat;  good  now,  let’s 
be  a  little  decent. — Remember  your  best  bow 
to  your  mistress,  Tim. 

Tim.  Yes,  father  !  but  must  not  I  kiss  Miss 
Suck? 

Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day,  ay,  ay.  Pray,  is  cousin 
Hartop  come  along  ? 

Jenk.  I  have  not  seen  him  ;  but  I  fancy  I  had 
better  introduce  my  neighbours. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  would  you  be  so  kind? 
[Exit  Jenkins.]  Stand  behind  me,  Tim — Pull 
down  your  ruffles,  child. 

Tim.  But,  father,  won’t  Miss  Suck  think  me 
bold,  if  I  kiss  her  chops  the  first  time  ? 

Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day  !  no,  Tim,  no.  Faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady.  Ha,  Tim,  had  you 
but  seen  me  attack  dame  Winny  !  But  times 
aren’t  as  they  were.  Good  now,  we  were  an¬ 
other  kind  of  folks  in  those  days ;  stout  hearty 
smacks,  that  would  ha’  made  your  mouth  water 
again;  and  the  mark  stood  upon  the  pouting  lip, 
like  the  print  upon  a  pound  of  butter.  But  the 
master-misses  of  the  present  age  go,  lack-a-day, 
as  gingerly  about  it,  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  fill 
their  mouths  with  the  paint  upon  their  mistresses’ 
cheeks.  Ah,  the  days  I  have  seen  ! 

Tim.  Nay,  father,  I  warrant,  if  that’s  all,  I 
kiss  her  hearty  enow,  fath  and  sole  ! 

Sir  Gre.  Hush,  Tim,  hush  !  Stand  behind  me, 
child. 

Enter  IIartop  as  Sir  Penurious  Trifle,  and 
Jenny  as  Miss  Sukey,  and  Jenkins. 

Sir  Gre.  Sir  Penurious,  I  am  overjoyed  ! - 

Good  now  ! 

Har.  Sir  Gregory,  I  kiss  your  hand.  My 
daughter  Suck. 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful  ! — Miss,  I  am  proud  to 
— Son  Tim — Sir  Penurious — Best  bow,  child — 
Miss  Suck-r- 

Tim.  A  n’t  that  right,  father  ?  [  Kisses  her. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now  !  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  look  so  well.  You  keep  your  own,  sir 
Penurious.  \ 

Har.  Ay,  ay,  stout  enough,  sir  Gregory ;  stout 
enough,  brother  knight ;  hearty  as  an  oak.  Hey, 
Dick?  Gad,  now  I  talk  of  an  oak,  I’ll  tell  you  a 
story  of  an  oak.  It  will  make  you  die  with 
laughing.  Hey,  you  Dick,  you  have  heard  it ; 
shall  I  tell  it  sir  Gregory? 

Jen.  Though  I  have  heard  it  so  often,  yet 
there  is  something  so  engaging  in  your  manner 
of  telling  a  story,  that  it  always  appears  new. 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful!  good  now,  good  now; 
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I  love  a  comical  story.  Pray,  sir  Penurious,  let’s 
have  it. — Mind,  Tim  ;  mind,  child. 

Tun  Yes,  father  ;  fath  and  sole,  I  love  a 
choice  story  to  my  heart’s  blood  ! 

Har.  Yon,  knight,  I  was  at  Bath  last  summer 

- a  water  that  people  drink  when  they  are 

ill.  You  have  heard  of  the  bath,  Dick  ?  Hey, 
you  ? 

Tim.  Yes,  fath,  I  know  Bath;  I  was  there  in 
my  way  up. 

Sir  Gre.  Hush,  Tim  ;  good  now,  hush  ! 

Har.  There’s  a  coffee-house,  you - a  place 

where  people  drink  coffee  and  tea,  and  read  the 
news. 

Sir  Gre.  Pray,  sir  Penurious,  how  many  pa¬ 
pers  may  they  take  in  ? 

Har.  Pslia  !  damn  the  news  !  mind* the  story. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now!  a  hasty  man, 
Tim  ! 

Har.  Pox  take  you  Toth  !  I  have  lost  the  sto- 
ry— Where  did  I  leave  off?  Hey- — you  Dick. 

Tim.  About  coffee  and  tea. 

Har.  Right,  right  !  True,  true  !  So,  ecod,  you 
knight,  I  used  to  breakfast  at  this  coffee-house 
every  morning;  it  cost  me  eight-pence,  though, 
and  I  had  always  a  breakfast  at  home — no  mat¬ 
ter  for  that,  though  !  there  I  breakfasted,  you, 
Dick,  ecod,  at  the  same  table  with  lord  Tom 

Truewit - You  have  heard  of  Truewit,  you 

knight?  a  droll  dog  !  You,  Dick,  he  told  us  the 
story,  and  made  us  die  with  laughing.  You  have 
heard  of  Charles  II.  you  knight;  he  was  son  of 
Charles  I.  king  here,  in  England,  that  was  be¬ 
headed  by  Oliver  Cromwell  :  So,  what  does 
Charles  I.  you  knight,  do  ?  But  he  fights  Noll  at 
Worcester,  a  town  you  have  heard  of,  not  far 
off:  but  all  would  not  do,  you  :  ecod,  Noli  made 
him  scamper,  made  him  run,  take  to  his  heels, 
you  knight.  Truewit  told  us  the  story,  made  us 
die  with  laughing.  I  always  breakfasted  at  the 
coffee-house ;  it  cost  me  eightpence,  though  I 
had  a  breakfast  at  home — So  what  dots  Charles 
do,  but  hid  himself  in  an  oak,  an  oak-tree,  you, 
in  a  wood,  called  Boscobel,  from  two  Italian 
words,  Bosco  Bello,  a  fine  wood,  you ;  and  off  he 
marches  :  but  old  Noll  would  not  let  him  come 
home ;  no,  says  he,  you  don’t  come  here.  Lord 
Tom  told  us  the  story ;  made  us  die  with  laugh¬ 
ing  ;  it  cost  me  eightpence,  though  I  had  a  break¬ 
fast  at  home.  So,  you  knight,  when  Noll  died, 
Monk  there,  you,  afterwards  Albemarle,  in  the 
north,  brought  him  back.  So,  you,  the  cavaliers, 
you  have  heard  of  them  ?  they  were  friends  to 
the  Stuarts.  What  did  they  do,  ecod,  you  Dick  ! 
But  they  put  up  t  havles  in  a  sign,  the  royal  oak ; 
you  have  seen  such  signs  at  country  ale-houses: 
so,  ecod,  you,  what  docs  a  puritan  do?— the  pu¬ 
ritans  were  friends  to  Noll — but  he  puts  up  the 
sign  of  an  owl  in  the  ivy-bush,  and  underneath 
he  writes,  ‘  This  is  not  the  royal  oak.’  You  have 
seen  writings  under  signs,  you  knight  ?  Upon  this, 
says  the  royalists,  ecod,  this  must  not  be ;  so[ 
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you,  what  do  they  do,  but,  ecod,  they  prosecuted 
the  poor  puritan;  but  they  made  him  change  his 
sign,  though.  And  you,  Dick,  how  d’ye  think 
they  changed  it?  Ecod,  he  puts  up  the  royal  oak, 
and  underneath  he  writes,  ‘  This  is  not  the  owl 
in  the  ivy-hush.’  It  made  us  all  die  with  laugh¬ 
ing.  Lord  Tom  told  the  story.  I  always 
breakfasted  at  the  coffee-house,  though  it  cost 
me  eightpence,  and  l  had  a  breakfast  at  home; 
hey,  you  knight?  What,  Dick,  hey? 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now  !  Wonderful !, 

Tim.  A  choice  tale,  fath  ! 

Jen.  Oh,  sir  Penurious  is  a  most  entertaining 
companion,  that  must  be  allowed. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  ay,  ay,  a  merry  man  ! 
But,  lack-a-day,  would  not  the  young  lady  choose 
a  little  refreshment  after  her  ride?  Some  tea,  or 
some - 

Har.  Iley,  you  knight!  No,  no;  wc  intend  to 
dine  with  thee,  man.  Well,  you,  Tim,  what  dost 
think  of  thy  father-in-law  that  is  to  be,  hey  ?  A 
jolly  cock,  you,  Tim ;  hey,  Dick  ?  But,  prithee, 
boy,  what  dost  do  with  all  this  tawdry  tinsel  on  ? 
that  hat  and  waistcoat?  trash,  knight,  trash ! 
more  in  thy  pocket,  and  less  in  thy  clothes ;  hey, 
you  Dick  ?  ecod,  you  knight,  I’ll  make  you  laugh  : 
I  went  to  London,  you,  Dick,  last  year,  to  call  in 
a  mortgage ;  and  what  does  me,  I,  Dick,  but 
take  a  trip  to  a  coffee-house  in  St  Martin’s-lane ; 
in  comes  a  Lrench  fellow  forty  times  as  fine  as 
Tim,  with  his  muff  and  parlevous,  and  his  Tran¬ 
ces  ;  and  his  head,  you  knight,  as  white  with 
powder,  ecod,  you,  as  a  twelfth  cake :  and  who 
the  devil  d’ye  think,  Dick,  this  might  be,  hey, 
you  knight  ? 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  an  ambassador,  to  be 
sure. 

Har.  Ecod,  you  knight,  nor  better  nor  worse 
than  Mynheer  Vancaper,  a  Dutch  figure-dancer 
at  the  opera  house  in  the  Haymarket. 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful  !  good  now,  good  now  ! 

Har.  Psha  !  Pox,  prithee,  Tim,  nobody  dres¬ 
ses  now ;  all  plain  :  look  at  me,  knight ;  I  am  in 
the  tip  of  the  mode ;  now  am  I  in  full  dress ; 
hey,  Dick? 

Jen.  You,  sir,  don’t  want  the  aid  of  dress;  hut 
in  Mr  Gazette,  a  little  regard  to  that  particular 
is  hut  a  necessary  compliment  to  his  mistress. 

Har.  Stuffj  Dick,  stuff!  my  daughter,  knight, 
has  had  otherguess  breeding.  Hey,  you,  Suck, 
come  forward.  Plain  as  a  pike-staff,  knight ;  all 
as  nature  made  her ;  hey,  Tim  ?  no  flams.  Pri¬ 
thee,  Tim,  off  with  thy  lace,  and  burn  it;  ’twill 
help  to  buy  the  licence ;  she’ll  not  like  thee  a 
bit  the  better  for  that ;  hey,  Suck  ?  but  you, 
knight ;  ecod,  Dick,  a  toast  and  tankard  would 
not  be  amiss  after  our  walk ;  hey,  you? 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now  !  What  you 
will,  sir  Penurious. 

Har.  Ecod,  that’s  hearty,  you !  but  we  won’t 
part  the  young  couple,  hey  ?  I’ll  send  Suck 
some  bread  and  cheese  in;  hey,  knight?  at;  her, 
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Tim.  Coine,  Dick;  come,  you  knight.  Did  I 
ever  tell  you  my  courtship,  hey,  Dick?  'twill 
make  you  laugh. 

Jen.  Not,  as  I  remember. 

Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day,  let’s  have  it, 

Har.  You  know  my  wife  was  blind,  you, 
knight ! 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  wonderful  !  not  I. 

Har.  Blind  as  a  beetle  when  I  married  her, 
knight;  hey,  Dick?  she  was  drowned  in  our  or¬ 
chard.  Maid  Bess,  knight,  went  to  market,  you, 
Dick;  and  wife  rambled  into  the  orchard,  and 
souse  dropped  into  the  fish-pond.  We  found  her 
out  next  day ;  but  she  was  dead  as  a  herring;  no 
help  for  that,  Dick;  buried  her,  though,"  hey, 
you  ?  She  was  only  daughter  to  sir  Tristram 
Muckworm,  you  ;  rich  enough,  you,  hey  ?  Ecod, 
you,  what  does  she  do,  you,  "but' she  falls  in  love 
with  young  Sleek,  her  father’s  chaplain,  hey,  you? 
Upon  that,  what  does  me,  I,  but  slips  on  dom'ine’s 
robes,  you,  passed  myself  upon  her  for  him,  and 
we  were  tacked  together,  you,  knight,  hey,  ecod? 
though  I  believe  she  never  liked  me  :  but  what 
signifies  that,  hey,  Dick  ?  she  was  rich,  you.  But 
come,  let’s  leave  the  children  together. 

Sir  Gre.  Sir,  I  wait  on  you. 

Har.  Nay,  pray— — 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now,  ’tis  impossi¬ 
ble.  f 

Har.  Pox  of  ceremony  !  You,  Dick,  hey? 
Ecod,  knight,  I’ll  tell  you  a  storv.  One  of  our 
ambassadors  in  France,  you,  a  devilish  polite  fel¬ 
low  reckoned,  Dick  ;  ecod,  you,  what  does  the 
king  of  France  do,  but,  says  he,  I’ll  try  the  man¬ 
ners  ot  this  fine  gentleman  :  so,  knight,  going  in¬ 
to  a  coach,  together,  the  king  would  have  mv 
lord  go  first :  oh,  an’t  please  your  majesty,  I 
can’t  indeed  ;  you,  hey,  Dick?  Upon  which,  what 
does  me,  the  king,  but  he  takes  his  arm  thus, 
you,  Dick;  am  I  king  of  France,  or  you?  Is  it 
my  coach,  or  yours?  And  so  pushes  him  in  thus, 
hey,  Dick? 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now  !  he,  he,  he  ! 
Har.  Ecod,  Dick,  I  believe  I  have  marie  a 
mistake  here;  I  should  have, gone  in  first ;  hey, 
Dick?  Knight,  ecod,  you,  beg  pardon.  Yes; 
your  coach,  not  mine ;  your  house,  not  mine : 
hey,  knight? 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful !  A  merry  man,  Mr  Jen¬ 
kins. 

[Exeunt  the  two  knights  and  Jr.N. 
Tim.  Father  and  cousin  are  gone,  fath  and 
sole  ! 

Jenny.  I  fancy  my  lover  is  a  little  puzzled  how 
to  begin. 

Tim.  How — fath  and  sole,  I  don’t  know  what 
to  say. — How  d’ye  do,  Miss  Suck  ! 
jenny.  Pretty  well,  thank  you. 

Tim.  You  have  had  a  choice  walk.  ’Tis  a  rare 
day,  fath  and  sole  ! 

Jenny.  Yes  ;  the  day’s  well  enough. 

Tim.  Is  your  house  a  good  way  oft’  here  ? 

Vol.  III. 
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Jenny.  Dree  or  vour  mile. 

Tim.  That’s  a  good  long  walk,  fath  ! 

Jenny.  I  make  nothing  of  it,  and  hark  again. 
Tim.  Like  enow.  [Whistles. 

Jenny.  ^  [Sings. 

Tun.  You  have  a  rare  pipe  of  your  own,  miss. 
Jenny.  I  can  sing  loud  enough,  if  I  have  a 
mind  ;  hut  father  don’t  love  singing. 

Tim.  Like  enow.  [Whistles. 

Jenny.  And  1  an’t  overfond  of  whistling. 

Tim.  Hey  !  ay,  like  enow  :  and  I  am  a  bitter 
bad  singer. 

Jenny.  Hey  !  ay,  like  enough. 

Tim.  Pray,  Miss  Suck,  did  ever  any  body  make 
love  to  you  before  ? 

Jenny.  Before  when  ? 

Tim.  Before  now, 

Jenny.  What  if  I  won’t  tell  you  ? 

Tim.  Why,  then,  you  must  let  it  alone,  fath 
and  sole. 

Jenny ,  Like  enough. 

Tim.  Pray,  Miss  Suck,  did  your  father  tell  you 
any  thing  ? 

Jenny.  About  what? 

Tim.  About  I. 

Jenny.  What  should  a  tell? 

Tim.  Tell !  Why,  as  how  I  and  father  was 
come  a-wooins:. 

Jenny.  Who  ? 

Tim.  Why,  you.  Could  you  like  me  for  a 
sweetheart,  Miss  Suck  ? 

Jenny.  I  don’t  know. 

Tim.  Mayhap,  somebody  may  ha’  got  your 
good-will  already  ? 

Jenny.  And  what  then  ? 

Tim.  Then  ?  Hey,  I  don’t  know.  But  if  you 

could  fancy  me — - - 

Jenny.  For  what? 

Tim.  For  your  true  lover — 

Jenny,  Well,  what  then? 

Tim.  Then  !  Hey  !  Why,  fath,  we  may  chance 
to  be  married,  if  the  old  folks  agree  together. 

Jenny.  And  suppose  I  won’t  he  married  to 
you  ? 

Tim.  Nay,  Miss  Suck,  I  can’t  help  it,  fath  and 
sole.  But  father  and  mother  bid  me  come  a- 
courting;  and  if  you  won’t  ha’  me,  I’ll  tell  father 
so. 

Jenny.  You  are  in  a  woundy  hurry,  methinks. 
Tim.  Not  I,  fath  !  You  may  stay  as  long  as — 

Enter  Waiter. 

Wait.  There’s  a  woman  without  wants  to  speak 
with  Mr  Timothy  Gazette. 

Tim.  That’s  I.  I  am  glad  on’t.  Well,  Miss 
Suck,  your  servant.  You’ll  think  about  it ;  and 
let’s  know  your  mind  when  I  come  back.  Cod, 

I  don’t  care  whether  she  likes  me  or  no.  I  don’t 

like  her  half  so  well  as  Mally  Pengrouse - 

Well,  your  servant,  Miss  Suck. 

[FAf  Tim. 
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Jenny.  Was  there  ever  such  an  unlicked  cub  ! 

I  don’t  think  his  fortune  a  sufficient  reward  tor 
sa,  rificing'  my  person  to  such  a  booby  ;  but  as  he 
has  money  enough,  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  please 
rhyself :  I  fear  I  was  a  little  too  backward  with 
my  gentleman  ;  blit,  however,  a  favourable  an¬ 
swer  to  his  last  question  will  soon  settle  matters. 

Enter  Jenkins. 

Jen.  Now,  Jenny,  what  news,  child  ?  Are 
things  fixed  ?  are  you  ready  tor  the  nuptial 
knot? 

Jenny.  We  are  in  a  fair  way  :  I  thought  to 
have  quickened  my  swain’s  advances  by  a  little 
affected  coyness,  hut  the  trap  would  not  take  :  I 
expect  him  back  in  a  minute,  and  then  leave  it 
to  my  management. 

Jen.  Where  is  begone? 

Jenny.  The  drawer  called  him  to  some  wo¬ 
man. 

Jen.  Woman!  he  neither  knows,  nor  is  known, 
by  any  body  here.  What  can  this  mean?  No 
counter-plot?  But,  pox,  that’s  impossible !  You 
have  not  blabbed,  Jenny  ? 

Jenny.  My  interest  would  prevent  me. 

Jen.  Upon  that  security  any  woman  may,  I 
think,  be  trusted.  I  must  after  him,  though. 

[Exit  Jen. 

Jenny.  I  know  the  time  when  Jenkins  would 
not  have  left  me  so  hastily.  Ilcigb  ho  ! 

Enter  IIartop  as  Sir  Penurious,  and  Sir 
Gregory  Gazette. 

liar.  And  so,  you  knight,  says  he - you 

know,  knight,  what  low  dogs  the  ministers  were, 
then  :  how  does  your  pot — a  pot,  you,  that  they 
put  over  the  fire  to  boil  broth  and  meat  in — you 
have  seen  a  pot,  you  knight?  how  does  your  pot 
boil  these  troublesome  times?  hey  you  !  Ecod, 
nry  lord,  says  he,  I  don’t  know,  I  seldom  go  into 
my  kitchen.  A  kitchen,  you  knight,  is  a  place 
where  they  dress  victuals,  roast  and  boil,  and  so 
forth  :  Ecod,  says  he,  I  seldom  go  into  the  kitch¬ 
en — But  I  suppose,  the  scum  is  uppermost  still  ! 
Hey,  you  knight !  what,  ecod,  hey  ?  But  where’s 
your  son,  sir  Gregory  ? 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now - Where  is 

Tim,  Miss  Sukey  ?  lack-a-day  !  what  Is  become 
of  Tim  ? 

Jenny.  Gone  out  a  tiny  bit ;  lie’ll  be  here  pre¬ 
sently. 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful  !  good  now,  good  now  ! 

Well,  and  how,  Miss  Sukey - has  Tim  ?  has 

he,  well  ?  and  what,  you  have — wonderful ! 

Enter  a  Servant ,  with  a  letter. 

Ser.  Sir,  I  was  commanded  to  deliver  this  in¬ 
to  your  own  hands,  by  Mr  Jenkins. 

liar.  Iley,  you  !  what,  a  letter  ?  ecod  so  ! - 

apswer,  you  ?  hey  ? 

Ser.  None,  sir. 


[Foote. 

Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day,  sir  Penurious  is  busy 
Well,  miss,  and  did  Tim  do  the  thing  ?  did  he 
please  you  ?  Come  now,  tell  us  the  whole  story  : 
wonderful!  rare  news  for  dame  Winny !  ha, 
Tim’s  father’s  own  son  !  But  come,  whisper — 
ay. 

'  liar.  ‘  I  have  only  time  to  tell  you,  that  your 
scheme  is  blasted  :  this  instant  I  encountered 
Mrs  Penelope  Trifle,  with  her  niece ;  they  will 
soon  be  with  you.’  So,  then,  all  is  over ;  but  let 

us  see  what  expedition  will  do - Well,  you 

knight,  hey  ?  what,  have  they  settled  ? — Is  the 
girl  willing? 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now  !  right  as  my 
leg  !  ah,  Tim,  little  did  I  think- — But,  lack-a- 
day,  I  wonder  where  the  boy  is !  let  us  seek 
him. 

Har.  Agreed,  you  knight;  hey,  come. 

Enter  Jenkins. 

Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day,  here’s  Mr  Jenkins. - 

Good  now,  have  you  seen  Tim  ? 

Jen.  Your  curiosity  shall  be  immediately  sa¬ 
tisfied  ;  but  I  must  first  have  a  word  with  sir 
Penurious. 

Har.  Well  you! - what,  hey? — any  news, 

Dick? 

Jen.  Better  than  you  could  hope;  your  rival 
is  disposed  of. 

Har.  Disposed  of!  how? 

Jen.  Married  by  this  time,  you  rogue ! — The 
woman  that  wanted  him  was  no  other  than  Mal- 
iy  Peugrouse,  who  trudged  it  up  all  the  way  af¬ 
ter  him,  as  Tim  says  :  I  have  recommended  them 
to  my  chaplain,  and  before  this  the  business  is 
done. 

Har.  Bravissimo,  you  rogue  !  but  how  shall  I 
get  off  with  the  knight  ? 

Jen.  Nay,  that  must  be  your  contrivance. 

Har.  I  have  it— Suppose  I  was  to  own  the 
whole  design  to  sir  Gregory,  as  our  plan  has  not 
succeeded  with  his  son ;  and,  as  lie  seems  to 
have  a  tolerable  regard  for  me,  it  is  possible 
he  may  assist  my  scheme  on  sir  Penurious. 

Jen.  ’Tis  worth  trying,  however.  But  he 
comes. 

Sir  Gre.  Well,  good  now,  Mr  Jenkins,  have 
you  seen  Tim  ?  I  can’t  think  where  the  boy — 

Har.  'Tis  now  time,  sir  Gregory,  to  set  you 
clear  with  respect  to  some  particulars.  I  am  no 
longer  sir  Penurious  Trifle,  but  your  friend  and 
relation,  Jack  IIartop. 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful  !  good  now,  good  now, 

cousin  IIartop  !  as  I  am  a  living  man — hey- - 

Well,  but,  good  now  !  how, Mr  Jenkins,  hey? 

Jni.  The  story,  sir  Gregory,  is  rather  too  long 
to  tell  you  now :  but  in  two  words — my  friend 
IIartop  has  very  long  had  a  passion  for  Miss 
Trifle,  and  was  apprehensive  your  son’s  applica¬ 
tion  would  destroy  his  views — which  in  order  to 
defeat,  lie  assumed  the  character  of  sir  Penuri¬ 
ous  ;  but  he  is  so  captivated  with  your  integrity 
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and  friendship,  that  he  rather  chooses  to  forego 
his  own  interest,  than  interrupt  the  happiness  of 
your  son. 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful  !  good  now,  good  now, 
that  is  kind  !  who  could  have  thought  it,  cousin 
Hartop ?  lack-a-day !  Well,  hut  where's  Tim? 
hey,  good  now  !  and  who  are  you  ? 

Jen.  This,  sir,  is  Jenny,  the  handmaid  of  the 
house. 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful!  a  pestilent  hussy!— 
Ah,  Hartop,  you  are  a  wag  !  a  pize  of  your  pots, 
and  your  royal  oaks  !  lack-a-day,  who  could  ha’ 

thought - - ah,  Jenny,  you’re  a — But  where’s 

Tim? 

Enter  Sin  Gregory’s  servant 

Ser.  Wounds,  master  !  never  stir  alive  if  mas¬ 
ter  Tim  has  na  gone  and  married  Mally  Pen- 
grouse  ! 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful !  how,  sirrah,  how  !  good 
now,  good  now,  cousin  Hartop — Mally  Pen- 
grouse  !  Who  the  dickens  is  she  ? 

Ser.  Master  Timothy’s  sweetheart  in  Corn¬ 
wall. 

Sir  Gre.  And  how  came  she  here  ?  lack-a- 
day,  cousin ! 

Ser.  She  tramped  it  up  after  master.  Master 
Timothy  is  without,  and  says  as  how  they  be 
married.  I  wanted  him  to  come  in,  but  lie’s 
afraid  you’ll  knock’n  down. 

Sir  Gre.  Knock’n  down  !  Good  now,  let  me 
come  at  him  !  I’ll — ah,  rogue  !  Lack-a-day,  cou¬ 
sin,  show  me  where  he  is  !  I’ll - - 

Har.  Moderate  your  fury,  good  sir  Gregory ; 
consider,  it  is  an  evil  without  a  remedy. 

Sir  Gre.  But  what  will  Dame  Winny  say? 
Good  now,  such  a  disparagement  to — and,  then, 
what  will  sir  Penurious  say  ?  lack-a-day,  I  am  al¬ 
most  distracted  !  And  you,  you  lubberly  dog  ! 
why  did  not  you — I’ll— ah,  cousin  Hartop,  cou¬ 
sin  Hartop  !  good  now,  good  now  ! 

Har.  Dear  sir,  be  calm ;  this  is  no  such  sur¬ 
prising  matter  :  we  have  such  instances  in  the 
newspapers  every  day. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now  !  no  cousin,  no. 

Har.  Indeed,  sir  Gregory,  it  was  but  last 
week  that  lord  Lofty's  son  married  his  mother’s 
maid ;  and  lady  Betty  Forward  run  away,  riot  a 
month  ago,  with  her  uncle’s  butler. 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful!  what,  in  the  news? — 
Good  now,  that's  some  comfort,  however;  but 
what  will  sir  Penurious - 

Har.  As  to  that,  leave  him  to  me;  I  have  a 
project  to  prevent  his  laughing  at  you,  I’ll  war¬ 
rant. 

Sir  Gre.  But  how  ? - how,  cousin  Hartop, 

how? 

Har.  Sir  Gregory,  do  you  think  me  your 
friend  ? 

Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day  !  ay,  cousin,  ay. 

Har.  And  would  you,  in  return,  serve  me  in  a 
circumstance  that  can’t  injure  yourself  ? 


Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  to  be  sure,  cousin. 

Har.  Will  you,  then,  permit  me  to  assume 
the  figure  of  your  son,  and  so  pay  my  addresses 
to  Miss  Trifle?  I  was  pretty  happy  in  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  her  father;  and  if  I  could  impose  upon 
your  sagacity,  I  shall  find  less  difficulty  with 
your  brother  knight. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  Tim  !  ah,  you  could  not 
touch  Tim. 

Har.  I  warrant  you.  But,  see,  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Enter  Tim. 

Sir  Gre.  Ah,  Tim,  Tim!  little  did  I - Good 

now,  good  now  ! 

Tim.  I  could  not  help  it  now,  fath  and  sole  : 
but  if  you’ll  forgive  me  this  time,  I’ll  never  do  so 
no  more. 

Sir  Gre.  Well,  well,  if  thee  can’st  forgive  thy¬ 
self,  I  can  forgive  thee ;  hut  thank  my  cousin 
Hartop. 

Har.  Oh,  sir  !  If  you  are  satisfied,  I  am  re¬ 
warded.  I  wish  you  joy;  joy  to  you,  child! 

Tim.  Thanks,  cousin  Hartop. 

Enter  Waiter. 

Wait.  Sir,  Mrs  Penelope  Trifle,  with  her  niece, 
being  come  to  town,  and  hearing  your  worship 
was  in  the  house,  would  be  glad  to  pay  you  their 
compliments. 

Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day  !  wonderful !  here  we 
are  all  topsy-turvey  again  !  What  can  be  done 
now,  cousin  Hartop  ? 

Har.  Dick  !  show  the  ladies  in  here ;  but  de¬ 
lay  them  a  little.  The  luckiest  incident  in  the 
world,  sir  Gregory  !  If  you’ll  be  kind  enough  to 
lend  Jenkins  your  dress,  and  Master  Timothy- 
will  lend  me  his,  I’ll  make  up  matters  in  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

Sir  Gre.  Ay,  ay,  cousin. 

Tim.  Path'  and  sole,  you  shall  have  mine 
direc - 

Hur.  No,  no !  Step  into  the  next  room  a  mi¬ 
nute,  sir  Gregory. 

Sir  Gre.  Aye,  aye,  where  you  will. 

Tim.  Faith,  here  will  be  choice  sport. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Mrs  Penelope  and  Suck,  with 
Waiter. 

Wait.  The  gentleman  will  wait  on  you  present¬ 
ly,  Would  you  choose  any  refreshment  ? 

Suck.  A  draught  of  ale,  friend,  lor  I  am  main 
dry. 

. Mrs  Pen.  Fie,  fie,  niece  !  is  that  liquor  for  a 
young  lady  ?  Don’t  disparage  your  family  and 
breeding.  The  person  is  to  he  born  that  ever 
saw  me  touch  any  thing  stronger  than  water  till 
I  was  three-and  twenty. 

Suck.  Troth,  aunt,  that  is  so  long  ago,  that  I 
think  there’s  few  people  alive  who  can  remem¬ 
ber  what  you  did,  then. 
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Mrs  Pen.  IIow,  gillflirt?  none  of  your  fleers  ! 
I  am  glad  here’s  a  husband  coming  that  will  take 
you  down  :  Your  tantrums  !  You  are  grown  too 
headstrong  and  robust  for  me. 

Suck.  Gad,  I  believe  you  would  be  glad  to  be 
taken  down  the  same  way  ! 

Mrs  Pen.  Oh  1  you  are  a  pert - But, 

see,  your  lover  approaches.  Now,  Sukcy,  be 
careful,  child  :  None  of  your - 

Enter  Jenkins,  as  Sir  Gregory,  and  IIautop 
as  Tim. 

Jen.  Lack-a-day,  lady  !  I  rejoice  to  see  you. 
Wonderful  !  and  your  niece  !  Tim,  the  ladies. 

Har.  Your  servant,  mistress  !  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  Miss  Suck.  [Salutes  /ter.]  Fath  and  sole, 
mistress,  Suck’s  a  line  young  woman,  more  or 
less ! 

Suck.  Yes,  I  am  well  enough,  I  believe. 

Jen.  But,  lady,  where’s  my  brother  Trifle  ? 
where  is  sir  Penurious? 

Suck.  Father’s  at  home,  in  expectation  of  you  ; 
and  aunt  and  I  be  come  to  town  to  make  prepa¬ 
rations. 

Jen.  Ay,  wonderful  !  Pray,  lady,  shall  I,  good 
now  !  crave  a  word  in  private  ?  Tim,  will  you 
and  your  sweetheart  draw  back  a  littlp? 

Har.  Yes,  father.  Come,  miss,  will  you  jog  a 
tiny  bit  this  way? 

Suck.  With  all  my  heart. 

Jen.  There  is,  lady,  a  wonderful  affair  has 
happened,  good  now  !  Sou  Tim  has  fallen  in  love 
with  a  young  woman  at  his  uncle’s,  and  ’tis  part¬ 
ly  to  prevent  bad  consequences,  that  I  am,  lack- 
a  day  !  so  hasty  to  match  him  :  and  one  of  mv 
men,  good  now  !  tells  me  that  he  has  seen  the 
wench  since  we  have  been  in  town  ;  she  lias  fol¬ 
lowed  us  here,  sure  as  a  gun,  lady  !  if  Tim  sees 
the  girl,  he’ll  never  marry  your  niece. 

Mrs  Pen.  It  is,  indeed,  sir  Gregory  Gazette,  a 
most  critical  conjuncture,  and  requires  the  most 
mature  deliberation. 

Jen.  Deliberation!  lack-a-day,  lady,  whilst  we 
deliberate  the  boy  will  be  lost. 

Mrs  Pen.  Why,  sir  Gregory  Gazette,  what 
operations  can  we  determine  upon  ? 

Jen.  Lack-a-day  !  I  know  but  one. 

Mrs  Pen.  Administer  your  proposition,  sir 
Gregory  Gazette:  you  will  have  my  concur¬ 
rence,  sir,  in  any  tiling  that  does  not  derogate 
from  the  regulations  of  conduct ;  for  it  would  be 
most  preposterous  in  one  of  my  character,  to  de¬ 
viate  from  the  strictest  attention. 

Jen.  Lack-a-day,  lady  ! - no  such  matter  is 

wanted.  But,  good  now  !  could  not  we  tack  the 
young  couple  together  directly  ?  your  brother 
and  I  have  already  agreed. 

Mrs  Pen.  Are  the  previous  preliminaries  set¬ 
tled,  sir  Gregory  Gazette? 

Jen.  Good  now  !  as  firm  as  a  rock,  lady. 

Mrs  Pen.  Why,  then,  to  preserve  your  son, 
and  accomplish  the  union  between  our  families, 


[Foote. 

I  have  no  objections  to  the  acceleration  of  their 
nuptials,  provided  the  child  is  inclined,  and  a 
minister  may  be  procured. 

Jen.  Wonderful  !  you  are  very  good,  good 
now  !  there  has  been  one  match  already  in  the 
house  to-day  :  we  may  have  the  same  parson. 

Here.  Tien  ! - and  young  gentlewoman!  Well, 

miss  !  wonderful,  and  how  ?  has  Tim  ?  hey,  boy  ! 
Is  not  a  miss  a  fine  young  lady? 

liar.  Faith  and  sole,  father,  miss  is  a  charming 
young  woman  ;  all  red  and  white,  like  Mally — 
Hum  ! 

Jen.  Hush,  Tim  !  Well,  and  miss,  how  does 
my  boy  ?  he’s  an  honest  hearty  lad  ?  Has  he, 
good  now  !  had  the  art  ?  How  d’ye  like  him, 
young  gentlewoman  ? 

1 Suck.  Likc’n  !  well  enough,  I  think. 

Jen.  Why,  then,  miss,  with  your  leave,  your 
aunt  and  I,  here,  have  agreed,  if  you  are  willing, 
to  have  the  wedding  over  directly. 

Suck.  Gad !  with  all  my  heart.  Ask  the 
young  man. 

Har.  Faith  and  sole,  just  as  you  please;  to¬ 
day,  to-morrow,  or  when  you  will,  more  or  less. 

Jen.  Good  now,  good  now  !  then,  get  you  in 
there ;  there  you  will  find  one  to  do  vnur  busi¬ 
ness  :  wonderful  !  matters  will  soon  be  managed 
within.  Well,  lady,  this  was,  good  now’,  so  kind  ! 
Lack-a-day  !  1  verily  believe  if  dame  Winny  was 
dead,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  lead  up  such  ano¬ 
ther  dance  with  you,  lady. 

Mrs  Pen.  You  are,  sir,  something  too  precipi¬ 
tate  :  Nor  would  there,  did  circumstances  con¬ 
cur,  as  you  insinuate,  be  so  absolute  a  certitude, 
that  I,  who  have  rejected  so  many  matches, 
should  instantaneously  succumb. 

Jen  Lack-a-day,  lady,  good  now  !  I - 

Mrs  Pen.  No,  sir;  1  would  have  you  instruct¬ 
ed,  that  had  not  Penelope  Trifle  made  irrefra¬ 
gable  resolutions,  she  need  not  so  long  have  pre¬ 
served  her  family  surname. 

Jen.  Wonderful  !  why,  I  was  only - 

Mrs  Pen.  Nor  has  the  title  of  lady  Gazette 
such  resplendent  charms,  or  such  bewitching  al¬ 
lurements,  as  to  throw  me  at  once  into  the  arms 
ot  sir  Gregory. 

Jen.  Good  now  !  who  savs - 

Mrs  Pen.  Could  wealth,  beauty,  or  titles  su¬ 
perior  to,  perhaps - 

Enter  Silt  Gregory,  Roger,  anc?  Tim. 

I im.  Yes,  indeed,  father;  Mr  Hartop  knew 
on’t  as  well  as  I,  and  Mr  Jenkins  got  us  a  par¬ 
son 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now  !  a  rare  couple 
ot  friends !  But  I’ll  be  even  with  them  !  I’ll 
man-  their  market !  Master  Jenkins,  you  have 
fobbed  me  finely. 

Jen.  Lack-a-day,  what’s  the  matter  now? 

Sir  Grc.  Gome,  come ;  none  of  your  lack-a- 
days  !  none  of  your  gambols,  nor  your  tricks  to 
me :  Good  now,  good  now  !  give  me  my  clothes ! 
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here,  take  your  tawdry  trappings  !  I  have  found 
you  out  at  last :  I’ll  be  no  longer  your  property. 

Jen.  Wonderful !  what’s  all  this,  lady  ?  Good 
now,  good  now !  what’s  here  !  a  stage  play  ? 

Sir  Gre.  Play  me  no  plays ;  but  give  me  my 
wig;  and  your  precious  friend,  my  loving  cousin, 
pize  on  the  kindred,  let’n - 

Jen.  Good  now,  good  now  !  what  are  these 
folks  ?  as  sure  as  a  gun,  they’re  mad. 

Sir  Gre.  Mad  !  no,  no ;  we  are  neither  mad 
nor  fools  :  no  thanks  to  you,  though. 

Mrs  Pen.  What  is  all  this;  can  you  unravel 
this  perplexity,  untwine  this  mystery,  sir  Grego¬ 
ry  Gazette  ? 

Sir  Gre.  He  sir  Gregory  Gazette  ?  Lack-a- 
day,  lady  !  you  are  tricked,  imposed  upon,  bam¬ 
boozled  :  Good  now,  good  now  !  'tis  I  am  sir 
Gregory  Gazette. 

Airs  Pen.  How  ? 

Tim.  Faith  and  sole,  'tis  true,  mistress  ;  and  I 
am  his  son  Tim,  and  will  swear  it. 

Mrs  Pen.  Why,  isn’t  Mr  Timothy  Gazette 
with  my  niece  Susannah  Trifle  ? 

Tim.  Who,  me  !  Lord,  no,  ’tis  none  of  I ;  it  is 
cousin  Hartop  in  my  cloaths. 

Airs  Pen.  What’s  this  ?  and  pray,  who - 

Jen.  Why,  as  I  see  the  affair  is  concluded, 
you  may,  madam,  call  me  Jenkins.  Come,  Har¬ 
top,  you  may  now  throw  off  your  disguise  ;  the 
knight  had  like  to  have  embarrassed  us. 

Mrs  Pen.  How,  Mr  Jenkins  !  and  would  you, 
sir,  participate  of  a  plot  to - 


Ear.  Madam,  in  the  issue,  your  family  will,  I 
hope,  have  no  great  reason  to  repent.  I  always 
had  the  greatest  veneration  for  Miss  Penelope 
Trifle’s  understanding; 'if  the  highest  esteem  for 
her  virtues  can  entitle  me  to  the  honour  of  being 
regarded  as  her  relation — 

Airs  Pen.  Sir,  I  shall  determine  on  nothing, 
'till  I  am  apprised  of  my  brother’s  resolution. 

Har.  For  that  we  must  wait.  Sir  Gregory,  I 
must  intre'at  you  and  your  son’s  pardon  for  some 
little  liberties  I  have  taken  with  you  both.  Mr 
Jenkins,  I  have  the  highest  obligation  to  your 
friendship;  and,  miss,  when  we  become  a  little 
better  acquainted,  I  flatter  myself  the  change 
will  not  prove  unpleasing. 

Suck.  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

Har.  Sir  Gregory,  we  shall  have  your  compa¬ 
ny  at  dinner  ? 

Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day  !  no,  no  ;  that  boy  has 
spoiled  my  stomach.  Come,  Tim,  fetch  thy  rib, 
and  let  us  be  jogging  towards  Wales;  but  how 

thou  wilt  get  off  with  thy  mother - — 

Tim.  Never  fear,  father - 


Since  you’ve  been  pleased  our  nuptial  knot 
to  bless, 

We  shall  be  happy  all  our  lives - more  or 

less. 

[ Exeunt  omnes. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONA'.. 


MEN. 

Wingate,  a  passionate  old  man,  particularly  fond 
oj  money  and  figures,  and  involuntarily  un¬ 
easy  about  his  son. 

Dick,  his  son,  bound  to  an  apothecary,  and  fond 
of  going  on  the  stage. 

Gargle,  an  apothecary. 

Simon,  servant  to  Gargle. 


Catchpole,  a  bailiff. 
Scotchman. 

Irishman. 


WOMEN. 

Charlotte,  daughter  to  Gargle. 
Spouting-club,  Watchmen,  &-c. 


Scene — London. 


ACT.  I. 


SCENE— I. 

Enter  Wingate  and  Simon. 

Win.  Nay,  nay,  but  I  tell  you  I  am  convinced 
—I  know  it  is  so  ;  and  so,  friend,  don’t  you  think 
to  trifle  with  me  ; — I  know  you’re  in  the  plot,  you 
scoundrel ;  and  if  you  don’t ‘discover  all,  I’ll — 

Sim.  Dear  heart,  sir,  you  won’t  give  a  body 
time. —  J 

Win.  Zookers  !  a  whole  month  missing,  and 
no  account  of  him,  far  or  near ;  wounds !  ’tis  un¬ 
accountable  Look  ye,  friend,  don’t  vou  pre¬ 
tend -  J  1 

Sim.  Lord,  sir!  you’re  so  main  passionate,  you 
won’t  let  a  body  speak. 

.  Win.  Speak  out  then,  and  don’t  stand  mutter¬ 
ing:  what  a  lubberly  fellow  you  are  !  ha,  ha  ! _ 

Why  don’t  you  speak  out,  you  blockhead’? 

Sim.  Lord,  sir,  to  be  sure,  the  gentleman  is  a 
fine  young  gentleman,  and  a  sweet  young  gentle¬ 


man — but,  lack-a-day,  sir !  how  should  I  know 
any  thing  of  him  ? 

Win.  Sirrah,  1  say  he  could  not  be ’prentice  to 
your  master  so  long,  and  you  live  so  long  in  one 
house  with  him,  without  knowing  his  haunts,  and 
all  his  ways  ;  and  then,  varlet,  what  brings  you 
here  to  my  house  so  often  ? 

Sim.  My  master  Gargle  and  I,  sir,  are  so  un¬ 
easy  about  un,  that  I  have  been  running  all  over 
the  town  since  morning,  to  enquire  for  un  ;  and 
so  m  my  way,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  call 
here — 

Win.  A  villain,  to  give  his  father  all  this  trou¬ 
ble  !  and  so,  you  have  not  heard  any  thing  of  him, 
friend  ? 

Sim.  Not  a  word,  sir,  as  I  hope  for  marcy  ! 
though,  as  sure  as  you  are  there,  I  believe  I  can 
guess  what’s  come  on  un.  As  sure  as  any  thing, 
master,  the  gypsies  have  gotten  held  on  un,  and 
we  shall  have  un  come  home,  as  thin  as  a  rake, 
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like  the  young  girl  in  the  city,  with  living  upon 
nothing  but  crusts  and  water  for  six-and-twentv 
days. 

Win.  The  gypsies  have  got  hold  of  him,  ye 

blockhead  !  Get  out  of  the  room - Here,  you 

Simon  ! 

Sim.  Sir  ? 

Win.  Where  are  you  going  in  such  a  hurry? — 
Let  me  see;  what  must  be  done? — A  ridiculous 
numskull,  with  his  damned  Cassanders  and  Clop- 
patras  and  trumpery;  with  his  romances,  and 
his  Odyssey  Popes,  and  a  parcel  of  rascals  not 
worth  a  groat — wearing  stone  buckles,  and  cock¬ 
ing  his  hat — I  never  wear  stone  buckles,  never 
cock  my  hat.  But,  zookers  !  I'll  not  put  myself 
in  a  passion.  Simon,  do  you  step  back  to  your 
master,  my  friend  Gargle,  and  tell  him  I  want  to 
speak  with  him — though  I  don’t  know  what  I 
should  send  for  him  for — a  sly,  slow,  hesitating 
blockhead  !  he’ll  only  plague  me  with  his  physi¬ 
cal  cant  and  his  nonsense — Why  don’t  you  go, 
you  booby,  when  I  bid  you  ? 

Sim.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Win.  This  fellow  will  be  the  death  of  me  at 
last ;  I  can’t  sleep  in  my  bed  sometimes  for  him. 
An  absurd,  insignificant  rascal — to  stand  in  his 
own  light !  Death  and  fury,  that  we  can’t  get 
children,  without  having  a  love  for  them  !  I  have 
been  turmoiling  for  the  fellow  all  the  days  of  my 
life,  and  now  the  scoundrel’s  run  away — -Suppose 
I  advertise  the  dog,  and  promise  a  reward  to  any 
one  that  can  give  an  account  of  him — well,  but — 
why  should  I  throw  away  my  money  after  him  ? 
why,  as  I  don’t  say  what  reward,  I  may  give 
what  I  please  when  they  come — ay,  but  if  the 
villain  should  deceive  me,  and  happen  to  be 
dead ;  why,  then,  he  tricks  me  out  of  two  shil¬ 
lings  ;  my  money’s  flung  into  the  fire.  Zookers  ! 
I’ll  not  put  myself  in  a  passion;  let  him  follow 
his  nose;  ’tis  nothing  at  all  to  me;  what  care  I  ? 
- What  do  you  come  back  for,  friend? 

Re-enter  Simon. 

Sim.  As  I  was  going  out,  sir,  the  post  came  to 
the  door,  and  brought  this  letter. 

Win.  Let  me  see  it - The  gypsies  have 

got  hold  of  him  !  ha,  ha  !  what  a  pretty  fellow 
you  are  !  ha,  ha !  why  don’t  you  step  where  I  bid 
you,  sirrah  ? 

Sim.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Win.  Well,  well - I’m  resolved,  and  it  shall 

be  so - I’ll  advertise  him  to-morrow  morning, 

and  promise,  if  he  comes  home,  all  shall  be  for¬ 
given  :  and  when  the  blockhead  comes,  I  may 
do  as  I  please — ha,  ha  !  I  may  do  as  I  please  ! — 
Let  me  see  :  He  had  on — a  silver-looped  hat :  I 
never  liked  those  vile  silver-loops — A  silver-looped 
hat;  and — and — Slidikins,  what  signifies  what  he 
had  on  ? — I’ll  read  my  letter,  and  think  no  more 
about  him.  Hey  !  what  a  plague  have  we  here  ? 
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[ Mutters  to  himself. ]  Bristol - -a - what’s  all 

this  ? 

‘  Esteemed  friend, 

‘  Last  was  20th  ultimo,  since  none  of  thine, 
‘  which  will  occasion  brevity.  The  reason  of  my 
‘  writing  to  thee  at  present,  is  to  inform  thee,  that 
‘  thy  son  came  to  our  place  with  a  company  of 
‘  strollers,  who  were  taken  up  by  the  magistrate, 
‘  and  committed,  as  vagabonds,  to  jail.’ — Zookers ! 
I’m  glad  of  it — a  villain  of  a  fellow  !  Let  him  lie 

there - ‘  I  am  sorry  thv  lad  should  follow 

‘  such  profane  courses;  but,  out  of  the  esteem  I 
‘  bear  unto  thee,  I  have  taken  thy  boy  out  of  con- 
‘  finement,  and  sent  him  off  for  your  city  in  the 
‘  waggon,  which  left  this  four  days  ago.  He  is 
1  signed  to  thy  address,  being  the  needful  from 
‘  thy  friend  and  servant, 

‘  Ebeeneezor  Broadbrim.’ 

Wounds  !  what  did  he  take  the  fellow  out  for? 
a  scoundrel,  rascal !  turned  stage-player  ! — I’ll 
never  see  the  villain’s  face. — Who  comes  there? 

Enter  Simon. 

Sim.  I  met  my  master  on  the  way,  sir — our 
cares  are  over :  Here  he  is,  sir. 

Win.  Let  him  come  in — and  do  you  go  down 
stairs,  you  blockhead.  [Exit  Simon. 

Enter  Gargle. 

Win.  So  friend  Gargle,  here’s  a  fine  piece  of 
work — Dick’s  turned  vagabond  ! 

Gar.  He  must  be  put  under  a  proper  regimen 
directly,  sir :  He  arrived  at  my  house  within 
these  ten  minutes,  but  in  such  a  trim  !  he’s  now 
below  stairs;  I  judged  it  proper  to  leave  him 
tfjere,  till  I  had  prepared  you  for  his  reception. 

Win.  Death  and  fire  !  what  could  put  it  into 
the  villain’s  head  to  turn  buffoon  ? 

Gar.  Nothing  so  easily  accounted  for  :  Why, 
when  he  ought  to  be  reading  the  dispensatory, 
there  was  he  constantly  reading  over  plays  and 
farces,  and  Shakespeare. 

Win.  Ay,  that  damned  Shakespeare !  I  hear 
the  fellow  was  nothing  but  a  deer-stealer  in  War¬ 
wickshire  :  Zookers  !  if  they  had  hanged  him  out 
of  the  way,  he  would  not  now  be  the  ruin  of  ho¬ 
nest  men’s  children.  But  what  right  had  he  to 
read  Shakespeare?  I  never  read  Shakespeare! 
Wounds  !  I  caught  the  rascal,  myself,  reading 
that  nonsensical  play  of  Hamlet,  where  the  prince 
is  keeping  company  with  strollers  and  vagabonds: 
A  fine  example,  Mr  Gargle  ! 

Gar.  His  disorder  is  of  the  malignant  kind, 
and  my  daughter  has  taken  the  infection  from 
him — bless  my  heart !  she  was  as  innocent  as 
water-gruel,  till  he  spoilt  her.  I  found  her,  the 
other  night,  in  the  very  fact. 
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Win.  Zookers  !  you  don't  say  so  ? — caught  her 
in  the  fact ! 

Gar.  Ay,  in  the  very  fact  of  reading  a  play- 
book  in  bed. 

Win.  O,  is  that  the  fact  you  mean  ?  Is  that 
all?  though  that’s  bad  enough. 

Gar.  But  I  have  done  for  my  young  madam  : 
I  have  confined  her  to  her  room,  and  locked  up 
all  her  books. 

Win.  Look  ye,  friend  Gargle,  I’ll  never  sec 
the  villain’s  face  :  Let  him  follow  his  nose,  and 
bite  the  bridle. 

Gar.  Lenitives,  Mr  Wingate,  lenitives  are 
properest  at  present :  His  habit  requires  gentle 
alteratives  :  but  leave  him  to  my  management ; 
about  twenty  ounces  of  blood,  with  a  cephalic 
tincture,  and  he  may  do  very  well. 

Win.  Where  is  the  scoundrel  ? 

Gar.  Dear  sir,  moderate  your  anger,  and  don’t 
use  such  harsh  language. 

Win.  Harsh  language  !  Why,  do  you  think, 
man,  I’d  call  him  a  scoundrel,  if  1  had  not  a  re¬ 
gard  for  him?  You  don't  hear  me  call  a  stranger 
a  scoundrel  ? 

Gar.  Dear  sir,  he  may  still  do  very  well ;  the 
boy  has  very  good  sentiments. 

Win.  Sentiment !  a  fig  for  sentiment !  let  him 
get  money,  and  never  miss  an  opportunity — I  ne¬ 
ver  missed  an  opportunity;  got  up  at  five  in  the 
morning ;  struck  a  light ;  made  my  own  fire ; 
worked  my  finger’s  ends ;  and  this  vagabond  of  a 
fellow  is  going  his  own  way — with  all  my  heart ; 
what  care  I  ?  let  him  follow  his  nose;  let  him 
follow  his  nose — a  ridiculous - 

Gar.  Ay,  ridiculous,  indeed,  sir — Why,  for  a 
long  time  past,  he  could  not  converse  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  common  sense.  Ask  him  but  a  trivial 
question,  and  he’d  give  some  cramp  answer  out 
of  some  of  his  plays  that  had  been  running  in  his 
head,  and  so  there’s  no  understanding  a  word  he 
says. 

Win.  Zookers  !  this  comes  of  his  keeping  com¬ 
pany  with  wits,  and  be  damned  to  them  for  wits, 
ha,  ha  !  Wits  !  a  fine  thing  indeed,  ha,  ha  !  ’Tis 
the  most  beggarly,  rascally,  contemptible  thing 
on  earth  ! 

Gar.  And  then,  sir,  I  have  found  out  that  he 
went  three  times  a-week  to  a  spouting-club. 

Win.  A  spouting-club,  friend  Gargle  !  What’s 
a  spouting-club  ? 

Gar .  A  meeting  of  ’prentices  and  clerks,  and 
giddy  young  men,  intoxicated  with  plays;  and  so 
they  meet  in  public-houses  to  act  speeches;  there 
they  all  neglect  business,  despise  the  advice  of 
their  friends,  and  think  of  nothing  but  to  become 
actors. 

Win.  You  don’t  say  so  ! - a  spouting-club  ! 

wounds  !  I  believe  they  are  all  mad. 

Gar.  Ay,  mad  indeed,  sir  :  Madness  is  occa¬ 
sioned  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner ;  the  spi¬ 
rits  flowing  in  particular  channels — 
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Win.  'Sdeath,  you’re  as  mad  yourself  as  any  of 
them  ! 

Gar.  And  continuing  to  run  in  the  same 
ducts — 

Win.  Ducks  !  Damn  your  ducks  ! — Who’s  be¬ 
low  there  ? 

Gar.  The  texture  of  the  brain  becomes  disor¬ 
dered,  and — [Wingate  walks  about  uneasily, 
and  Gargle  follows .] — thus,  by  the  pressure  on 
the  nerves,  the  head  is  disturbed,  and  so  your 
son’s  malady  is  contracted. — 

Win.  Who's  without  there? — Don’t  plague  me 
so,  man. 

Gar.  But  I  shall  alter  the  morbid  state  of  the 
juices,  correct  his  blood,  and  produce  laudable 
chyle. 

Win.  Zookers,  friend  Gargle,  don’t  teaze  me 
so ;  don’t  plague  me  with  your  physical  nonsense 
— Who’s  below  there?  Tell  that  fellow  to  come 
up. 

Gar.  Dear  sir,  be  a  little  cool — Inflamma- 
tories  may  be  dangerous.  Do,  pray,  sir,  mode¬ 
rate  your  passions. 

Win.  Prithee,  be  quiet,  man — I’ll  try  what  I 
can  do — Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Dick. 

Dick.  Now,  my  good  father,  what's  the  malt 
ter  ? 

Win.  So,  friend,  you  have  been  upon  your  tra¬ 
vels,  have  you  ?  You  have  had  your  frolic  ?  Look 
ye,  young  man,  I’ll  not  put  myself  in  a  passion  : 
But,  death  and  fire,  you  scoundrel,  what  right 
have  you  to  plague  me  in  this  manner  ?  Do  you 
think  I  must  fall  in  love  with  your  face,  because 
I  am  your  father  ? 

Dick.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than 
kind. 

Win.  Ha,  ha  !  what  a  pretty  figure  you  cut 
now  !  ha,  ha  ! — why  don’t  you  speak,  you  block¬ 
head  ?  Have  you  nothing  to  say  for  yourself? 

Dick.  Nothing  to  say  for  yourself! — What  an 
old  prig  it  is  ! 

Win.  Mind  me,  friend— I  have  found  you  out; 

I  see  you’ll  never  come  to  good.  Turn  stage- 
player  !  Wounds  !  you’ll  not  have  ail  eye  in  your 
head  in  a  month,  ha,  ha  !  you’ll  have  them 
knocked  out  of  the  sockets  with  withered  apples ; 
remember  I  tell  you  so. 

Dirk.  A  critic  too!  [ Whistles.-]  Well  done, 
old  Square-toes  ! 

Win.  Look  ye,  young  man ;  take  notice  of  what 
I  say :  I  made  my  own  fortune,  and  I  could  do 
the  same  again.  Wounds !  if  I  were  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  Chancery-lane,  with  a  brush  and 
black-ball,  I’d  make  my  own  fortune  again — you 
read  Shakespeare  ! — Get  Cocker’s  Arithmetic ; 
you  may  buy  it  for  a  shilling  on  any  stall— best 
book  that  ever  was  wrote. 

Dick.  Pretty  well,  that;  ingenious,  faith!—* 
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Egad,  the  old  fellow  has  a  pretty  notion  of  let¬ 
ters  ! 

Win.  Can  you  tell  how  much  is  five-eighths  of 
three-sixteenths  of  a  pound  ?  Five-eighths  of  three 
sixteenths  of  a  pound.  Ay,  ay,  I  see  you’re  a 
blockhead  ;  look  ye,  young  man,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  thrive  in  this  world,  study  figures,  and 
make  yourself  useful ;  make  yourself  useful. 

Dick.  How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable, 
seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  ! 

Win.  Mind  the  scoundrel  now - 

Gar.  Do,  Mr  Wingate,  let  me  speak  to  him — 
softly,  softly;  I’ll  touch  him  gently  :  Come,  come, 
young  man,  lay  aside  this  sulky  humour,  and 
speak  as  becomes  a  son. 

Dick.  0  Jeptha,  judge  of  Israel,  what  a  trea¬ 
sure  hadst  thou  ! 

Win.  What  does  the  fellow  say? 

Gar.  He  relents,  sir.  Come,  come,  young 
man,  he’ll  forgive - 

Dick.  They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent - 

Gad,  I’ll  hum  ’em  to  get  rid  of  ’em — a  truant 
disposition,  good  my  lord— No,  no,  stay,  that’s 
not  right,  I  have  a  better  speech — It  is  as  you 
say;  when  we  are  sober,  and  reflect  but  ever  so 
little  on  our  follies,  we  are  ashamed  and  sorry  ; 
and  yet,  the  very  next  minute,  we  rush  again 
into  the  very  same  absurdities. 

Win.  Well  said,  lad,  well  said  !  mind  me, 
friend  :  Commanding  our  own  passions,  and  art¬ 
fully  taking  advantage  of  other  peoples,  is  the 
sure  road  to  wealth  :  Death  and  fire  !  but  I 
won’t  put  myself  in  a  passion  :  'Tis  my  regard 
for  you  makes  me  speak;  and  if  I  tell  you  you’re 
a  scoundrel,  ’tis  for  your  good. 

Dick.  Without  doubt,  sir.  [Stifling  a  laugh. 
Win.  If  you  want  any  thing,  you  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided:  have  you  any  money  in  your  pocket? 
ha,  ha  !  what  a  ridiculous  numskull  you  are  now  ! 
ha,  ha  !  Come,  here’s  some  money  for  you — 

[ Pulls  out  his  money,  and  looks  at  itj  I’ll  give 
it  to  you  another  time;  and  so  you’ll  mind  what 
I  say  to  you,  and  make  yourself  useful  for  the 
future. 

Dick.  Else,  wherefore  breathe  I  in  a  Christian 
land  ? 

Win.  Zookers  !  you  blockhead,  you’d  better 
stick  to  your  business,  than  turn  buffoon,  and  get 
truncheons  broke  upon  your  arm,  and  be  tum¬ 
bling  upon  carpets. 

Dick.  I  shall  in  all  my  best  obey  you,  sir. 

Win.  Very  well,  friend;  very  well  said — you 
may  do  very  well  if  you  please ;  and  so  I’ll  say 
no  more  to  you,  but  make  yourself  useful;  and 
so  now,  go  and  clean  yourself,  and  make  ready  to 
go  home  to  your  business;  and  mind  me,  young 
man,  let  me  see  no  more  play-books,  and  let  me 
never  find  that  you  wear  a  laced  waistcoat — you 
scoundrel,  what  right  have  you  to  wear  a  laced 
waistcoat?  I  never  wore  a  laced  waistcoat;  ne¬ 
ver  wore  one  till  I  was  forty.  But  I’ll  not  put 
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myself  in  a  passion:  Go  and  change  your  dress, 
friend. 

Dick.  I  shall,  sir — ■ — 

I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind ; 

Thus  bad  begins,  but  worse  remains  behind. 

Cocker’s  Arithmetic,  sir  ? 

Win.  Ay,  Cocker’s  Arithmetic.  Study  figures, 
and  they’ll  carry  you  through  the  world. 

Dick.  Yes,  sir.  [Stifling  a  laugh.\  Cocker’s 
Arithmetic!  [Exit  Dick. 

Win.  Let  him  mind  me,  friend  Gargle,  and 
I’ll  make  a  man  of  him. 

Gar.  Ay,  sir,  you  know  the  world  The  young 
man  will  do  very  well.  I  wish  he  were  out  of 
his  time;  he  shall  then  have  my  daughter. 

Win.  Yes,  but  I’ll  touch  the  cash — he  shan’t 
fintrer  it  during  my  life.  I  must  keep  a  tight 
hand  over  him.  [Goes  to  the  door.~\  Do  ye  hear, 
friend?  Mind  what  I  say,  and  go  home  to  your 
business  immediately.  Friend  Gargle,  I’ll  make 
a  man  of  him - 

Enter  Dick. 

Dick.  Who  called  on  Achmet  ?  Did  not  Bat- 
bai'ossa  require  me  here  ? 

Win.  What’s  the  matter  now? - Barossa  ! 

Wounds  !  What’s  Barossa?  Does  the  fellow  call 
me  names  ?  VV  hat  makes  the  blockhead  stand  in 
such  confusion  ? 

Dick.  That  Barbarossa  should  suspect  my 
truth  ! 

Win.  The  fellow’s  stark  staring  mad  !  Get  out 
of  the  room  !  you  villain,  get  out  of  the  room  ! 

[Dick  stands  in  a  sullen  mood. 
Gar.  Come,  come,  young  man,  every  thing  is 
easy;  don’t  spoil  all  again.  Go  and  change  your 
dress,  and  come  home  to  your  business — nay, 
nay,  be  ruled  by  me.  [Thrusts  him  off. 

Win.  I’m  very  peremptory,  friend  Gargle ;  if 
he  vexes  me  once  more,  I’ll  have  nothing  to  say 
to  him.  Well,  but  now  I  think  of  it,  I  have 
Cocker’s  arithmetic  below  stairs  in  the  counting- 
house  ;  I’ll  step  and  get  it  for  him,  and  so  he 
shall  take  it  home  with  him.  Friend  Gargle, 
your  servant. 

Gar.  Mr  Wingate,  a  good  evening  to  you ; 
you’ll  send  him  home  to  his  business. 

Win.  He  shall  follow  you  home  directly.  Five- 
eighths  of  three-sixteenths  of  a  pound  !  Multiply 
the  numerator  by  the  denominator;  five  times 
sixteen  is  ten  times  eight,  ten  times  eii;ht  is 
eighty,  and  a — a — carry  one.  [Exit. 

Enter  Dick  and  Simon. 

Sim.  Lord  love  ye,  master — I’m  so  glad  you’re 
come  back — Come,  we  had  as  good  e’en  gang 
home  to  my  master  Gargle’s - 
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Dick.  No,  no,  Simon,  stay  a  moment;  this  is 
but  a  scurvy  coat  1  have  on,  and  I  know  my  fa¬ 
ther  has  always  some  jemmy  thins  locked  up  in 
his  closet.  I  know  his  ways;  he  takes  them  in 
pawn,  for  he’ll  never  part  with  a  shilling  without 
security. 

Sim.  Hush  !  he’ll  hear  us.  Stay,  I  believe  he’s 
coming  up  stairs. 

Dick.  [Goes  to  the  door,  and  listens.]  Mo,  no, 
no  ;  he’s  going  down,  growling  and  grumbling- — 
ay,  say  ye  so,  scoundrel,  rascal  !  let  him  bite 
the  bridle — Six  times  twelve  is  seventy-two. — 
All’s  safe,  mifli,  never  fear  him;  do  you  stand 
here,  1  shall  dispatch  this  business  in  a  crack. 

Sim.  Blessings  on  him  !  what  is  he  about  now  ? 
Why,  the  door  is  locked,  master. 

Dick.  Ay,  but  I  can  easily  force  the  lock  ; 
you  shall  see  me  do  it  as  well  as  any  sir  John 
Brute  of  them  all;  this  right  leg  here  is  the  best 
locksmith  in  England — so,  so  !  [  For ces  the  door, 
and  goes  in.] 

Situ.  He’s  at  his  plays  again.  Odds  my  heart, 
he’s  a  rare  hand  !  he’ll  go  through  with  it.  I’ll 
warrant  him  !  Old  Cojer  must  not  smoke  that  I 
have  any  concern.  I  must  be  main  cautious — 
Lord  bless  his  heart !  he’s  to  teach  me  to  act 
Scrub.  He  begun  with  me  long  ago,  and  1  got 
as  far  as  the  Jesuit,  before  a  went  out  of  town  : 
— Scrub !  Coming,  sir.  Lord,  ma'am,  I've  a 
zehole  packet  full  of  news — some  say  one  thing, 
and  some  say  another  ;  but,  for  my  part,  ma’am 
— I  believe  he’s  a  Jesuit.’ — that’s  main  pleasant 
: — I  believe  he’s  a  Jesuit. 

Re-enter  Dick. 

Dick.  I  have  done  the  deed-— Didst  thou  not 
hear  a  noise  ? 

Sim.  No,  master;  we’re  all  snug. 

Dick.  This  coat  will  do  charmingly  !  I  have 
bilked  the  old  fellow  nicely  ! — In  a  dark  corner 
of  his  cabinet,  I  found  this  paper;  uhat  it  is 
the  light  will  shew. 

‘  I  promise  to  pay’ — ha  ! — 

‘  I  promise  to  pay  to  Mr  Moneytrap,  or  order, 
on  demand’ — ’tis  his  hand,  a  note  of  his;  yet  more, 
— the  sum  of  seven  pounds  fourteen  shillings 
and  sevenpence,  value  received  bv  me.’- — Lon¬ 
don.  this  15th  June,  1755 — ’Tis  wanting  what 
should  follow  ;  his  name  should  follow,  hut  ’tis 
torn  off — because  the  note  is  paid. 

Sim.  ()  Lord!  Dear  sir,  you’ll  spoil  all- - 

I  wish  we  were  well  out  of  the  house - Our 

best  wav,  master,  is  to  make  off  directly. 

Dick.  1  will,  I  will ;  but  first  help  me  on  with 
this  coat;  Simon,  you  shall  be  my  dresser;  you’ll 
b<  fine  and  happy  behind  the  scenes. — 

Sim.  ()  Lud  !  it  will  be  main  pleasant;  I  have 
been  behind  the  scenes  in  the  country,  when  I 
lived  with  the  man  that  shewed  wild  heastices. 

Dick.  Hark’e,  Simon  ;  when  I  am  playing  some 
deep  tragedy,  and  cleave  the  general  ear  with 


horrid  speech,  you  must  stand  between  the  scenes, 
and  cry  bitterly. 

[  Teaches  him. 

Sim.  Yes,  sir. 

Dick.  And  when  I’m  playing  comedy,  you 
must  be  ready  to  laugh  your  guts  out,  [ Teaches 
him.]  for  1  shall  be  very  pleasant — Tolderoll — 
Dances.] 

Sim.  Never  doubt  me,  sir. - 

Dick.  Very  well ;  now  run  down  and  open 
the  street-door;  I’ll  follow  you  in  a  crack. 

Sim.  I  am  gone  to  serve  you,  master - - 

Dick.  To  serve  thyself- - for,  look’e,  Simon, 

when  I  am  a  manager,  claim  thou  of  me  the  care 
of  the  wardrobe,  w'ith  all  those  moveables, 
whereof  the  properiy-man  now  stands  pos- 
sest. - 

Sim.  O  Lud !  this  is  charming — Hush!  Tam 
gone.  \Going. 

Dick.  Well,  but  hark’e,  Simon,  come  hither ; 
whut  money  have  you  about  you.  Master  Mat¬ 
thew  ? 

Sim.  But  a  tester,  sir. 

Dick.  A  tester ! - That’s  something  of  the 

least,  Master  Matthew  ;  let’s  see  it. 

Sim.  Yon  have  had  fifteen  sixpences  now - 

Dick.  Never  mind  that,  I’ll  pay  you  all  at  my 
benefit. 

Sim.  I  don’t  doubt  that,  master - but  mum. 

[Exit. 

Dick.  Thusfar  we  run  before  the  wind.  An 
apothecary  !  make  an  apothecary  of  me  ! — what ! 
cramp  my  genius  over  a  pestle  and  mortar,  or 
mew  me  up  ;n  a  shop,  with  an  alligator  stutt, 
and  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes! — to  be 
culling  simples,  and  constantly  adding  to  the 
bills  of  mortality  ! — No,  no!  It  will  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  be  pasted  up  in  capitals,  ‘The  part  ot 
‘  Romeo,  by  a  young  gentleman,  who  never  ap- 

‘  peared  on  any  stasie  before  !’ - My  ambition 

fires  at  the  thought - But  hold — mayn’t  I 

run  some  chance  of  failing  in  my  attempt — hiss¬ 
ed —  pelted— laughed  at — not  admitted  into  the 

Green-room - That  will  never  do - Down, 

busy  devil,  down  !  dozen  ! — Try  it  again": — loved  by 
the  women,  envied  bv  the  men,  applauded  by 
the  pit,  clapped  by  the  gallery,  admired  bv  the 
boxes.  Dear  colonel,  is  not  he  a  charming  crea¬ 
ture  ?  My  lord,  don’t  you  like  him  of  all  things  ? — 
Makes  love  like  an  angel  ! — What  an  eye  be  has  ! 

— fine  legs  ! — I’ll  certainly  go  to  his  benefit. - 

Celestial  sounds! — —And,  then,  I’ll  get  in  with 
all  the  painters,  and  have  myself  put  up  in 
every  print-shop - in  the  character  of  Mac¬ 

beth  !  This  is  a  sorry  sight.  [Stands. in  an  atti¬ 
tude.]  In  the  character  of  Richard,  Give  me 

another  horse!  bind  up  my  wounds  ! - this  will 

do  rarely — and,  then,  I  have  a  chance  of  getting 

well  married - O  glorious-  thought  !• -  By 

heaven  1  will  enjoy  it,  though  but  in  fancy - 

But,  wluit’s  o’clock? - it  must  he  aimost  nine. 
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I’ll  away  at  once ;  this  is  club-night.— ’Egad  I’ll 
go  to  them  for  a  while — the  spouters  are  all  met 
— little  they  think  I’m  in  town — they’ll  be  sur¬ 
prized  to  see  me — Off  I  go,  and,  then,  for  my  as¬ 
signation  with  my  master  Gargle’s  daughter - 

Poor  Charlotte  ! — she’s  locked  up,  but  I  shall 

AC 

SCENE  I. —  Discovers  the  spouting-club,  the 

members  seated,  and  roaring  out  Bravo  !  while 

one  stands  at  a  distance  repeating— — 

1st  Mem.  Cursed  be  your  senate,  cursed  your 
constitution  !  The  curse  of  growing  factions  and 
divisions  still  ve.r  your  councils! 

2 d  Mem.  Don’t  you  think  his  action  a  little 
confined  ? 

lsf  Mem.  Psha  !  you  blockhead  !  don’t  you 
know  that  I’m  in  chains  ? - 

Id  Mem.  Blockhead,  say  ye  ? — was  not  I  the 
first  that  took  compassion  on  you,  when  you  lay 
like  a  sneaking  fellow  under  the  counter,  and 
swept  your  master’s  shop  in  a  morning?  when 
you  read  nothing  but  the  Young  Man’s  Pocket 
Companion,  or  the  True  Clerk’s  Vade  Mecum  ? 
did  not  I  put  Chrononhotonthologos  in  your 
hand  ? 

All.  Bravo,  bravo  ! — 

JPre.  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  have  no  dis¬ 
putes.  Consider,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  ho¬ 
nourable  society  of  spouters;  and  so,  to  put  an 
end  to  all  animosities,  read  the  seventh  rule  of 
this  society. 

A  Member  Heads. 

‘  That  business,  or  want  of  money,  shall  not 
*  be  received  as  an  excuse  for  non-attendance ; 

‘  nor  the  anger  of  parents,  or  other  relations  ;  nor 
the  complaints  of  our  masters  be  ever  heard  ; 

‘  by  which  means,  this  society  will  be  able  to 
‘  boast  its  own  mimic  heroes,  and  be  a  nur- 
‘  sery  of  young  actorlings  for  the  stage,  in 
‘  spite  of  the  mechanic  genius  of  our  friends.’ 

Pre.  That  is  not  the  rule  I  mean;  but  come, 

we’ll  fill  a  measure  the  table  round - now 

good  digestion  wait  on  appetite,  and  health  on 
bot  h. 

All.  Huzza,  huzza,  huzza  !— - 

Pre.  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  have  no  quarrels. 

All.  Huzza,  huzza! 

Scotch.  Come,  now,  I’ll  gee  you  a  touch  of 
Macbeeth  ! - 

1st  Mem.  That  will  be  rare  !  Come  let  s  have 

Scotch.  What  do’st  leer  at,  mon  ?— I  have  hari 
niuckle  applause  at  Edinburgh,  when  I  enacte.i 
in  the  Reegiceede ;  and  I  now  intend  to  do 
Macbeeth — I  saw  the  degger  yesterneet,  and  I 


find  means  to  settle  matters  for  her  escape - 

She’s  a  pretty  theatrical  genius - If  she  flies 

to  my  arms,  like  a  hawk  to  its  perch,  it  will  be  so 
rare  an  adventure,  and  so  dramatic  an  incident  ! 
— Limbs,  do  your  office,  and  support  me  well ;  bear 
me  but  to  her,  then  fail  me  if  you  can  !  [Exit. 

'  II. 

'thought  I  should  ha’  killed  every  one  that 
came  in  mv  way  ! 

Irish.  Stand  out  of  the  wav,  lads,  and  you'll 
-ee  me  give  a  touch  of  Othello,  my  dear— — 

;  Takes  the  cork  and  burns  it,  and  blacks  his 
face. ]  The  devil  burn  the  cork  !  it  would  not  do 
it  fast  enough. 

1  st  Mem..  Here,  here;  I’ll  lend  you  a  helping 
hand. — [ Blacks  him.]  [ Knocking  at  the  door. 

2d  Mem.  Open  locks,  whoever  knocks. 

Enter  Dick. 

Dick.  How  now,  ye  secret,  black,  and  midnight 
hags  ?  what  is't  ye  do  ? 

All.  Ha  !  The  genius  come  to  town — Huzza, 
huzza !  The  genius - 

Dick.  How  fare  the  honest  partners  of  my 

heart  ?  Jack  Hopeless,  give  us  your  hand - 

Guildenstern,  yours — Ha  !  Rosencrants — Gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  rejoice  to  see  ye — But  come,  the  news, 
the  news  of  the  town !  Has  any  thing  been 
damned?  Any  new  performers  this  winter?  How 
often  has  Romeo  and  Juliet  been  acted?  Come, 
my  bucks,  inform  me ;  I  want  news. 

1st  Mem.  You  shall  know  all  in  good  time: 
hut,  prithee,  my  dear  boy,  how.  was  it?  You 
played  at  Bristol ;  let’s  hear. 

id  Mem.  Ay;  let’s  have  it,  dear  Dick. 

Dick.  Look  ye  there,  now — Let’s  have  it,  dear 
boy,  and  dear  Dick. 

1st  Mem.  Nay,  nay;  but  how  was  you  recei¬ 
ved  ? 

Dick.  Romeo  was  my  part — I  touched  their 
souls  for  them  ;  every  pale  face  from  the  wells 
was  there,  and  so  on  I  went — but  rot  them,  ne¬ 
ver  mind  them — What  bloody  scene  has  Roscius 
now  to  act  1 

1st  Mem.  Several  things;  but,  Genius,  why 
did  you  come  to  us  so  late  ?  Why  did  not  you 
come  in  the  beginning  of  the  night? 

Dick.  Why,  I  intended  it:  but  who  should  I 
meet  in  my  way  hut  mv  friend  Catcall,  a  devilish 
good  critic;  and  so  he  and  I  went  together,  and 
had  our  pipes  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  stomach, 
i.ou  know  ;  and  what  do  you  think  1  learned  of 
him  ? 

1st  Mem.  I  can’t  say. 

Dick.  Can  you  tell,’  now,  whether  the  empha¬ 
sis  should  be  laid  upon  the  epitaph,  or  the  sub¬ 
stantive  ? 

lsf  Alan.  Why,  no - 
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Dick.  Ever,  while  you  live,  lay  your  emphasis 
upon  the  epitaph. 

Irish.  Anah,  my  dear,  but  what  is  that  same 
epitaph,  uow  ? 

Dick.  Arrah,  my  dear  cousin  Muckshane, 
won't,  you  put  a  rememht  once  upon  me  ? 

Irish.  Ow  !  but  is  it  mocking  you  are?  Lock 
ye,  my  dear,  if  you’d  be  taking  me  off— Don’t 
you  call  it  taking  off?  By  my  shoul,,  I’d  be  ma¬ 
king  you  take  yourself  off - What?  If  you’re 

for  being  obstropolous,  I  would  riot  matter  you 
three  skips  of  a  ilea. 

Dick.  Nay,  prithee,  no  offence;  I  hope  we 
shall  be  brother-players. 

Irish.  Ow  !  then  we’d  be  very  good  friends; 
for,  you  know,  two  of  a  trade  can  never  agree, 
mv  dear. 

Scotch.  Locke  is  certainly  reet  in  his  chapter 
about  innate  ideas;  for  this  mon  is  born  without 
any  at  all ;  and  the  other  mon,  yonder,  I  doot,  is 
no  greet  heed-piece. 

Dick.  W  hat  do  you  intend  to  appear  in? 

Irish.  Othollo,  my  dear;  let  me  alone;  you’ll 
see  how  I’ll  bodder  them;  though,  by  my  sboul, 
mvshelf  does  not  know  but  I’d  be  frightened 
when  every  thing  is  in  a  hubbub,  and  nothing  to 
be  heard,  but  ‘  throw  him  over  !’ — ‘  over  with 
‘  him  !’ — ‘  off,  off,  off  the  stage  !’ — ‘  music  !’ — 
‘  won’t  ye  ha’  some  orange-chips  ?’ — ‘  won’t  ye  ha’ 
‘  some  nonpareills  ?’ — Uw  !  but,  may  be,  the  dear 

craturs  in  the  boxes  will  be  lucking  at  my  legs - 

Ow  !  to  be  sure — the  devil  burn  the  luck  diey’ll 
give  them  ! 

Dick.  I  shall  certainly  laugh  in  the  fellow’s 
hac  e.  [Aside. 

Irish.  Ow  !  never  mind  it;  let  me  alone,  my 
dear;  may  be,  I’d  see  a  little  round  face  from 
Dublin,  in  the  pit,  maybe  I  would;  but  then, 
won’t  I  be  the  first  gentleman  of  my  name,  that 
turned  stage-player?  My  cousin  would  rather 
see  me  starve  like  a  gentleman,  with  honour  and 
reputation — myshelt  does  be  ashamed  when  I 
think  of  it. 

Scotch.  Stay  till  you  hear  me  give  a  specimen 
of  elocution. 

Dick.  W  hat,  with  that  impediment,  sir  ? 

Scotch.  Impeediment!  What  impeediment ?  T 
do  not  leesp,  do  1  ?  I  do  no  squeent — I  am  well 
leerned,  am  I  not  ? 

Irish..  By  my  shoul,  if  you  go  to  that,  I  am  as 
well  timbered  myself  as  any  of  them ;  and  shall 
make  a  figure  in  genteel  and  top  comedy. 

Scotch.  I’ll  give  you  a  specimen  of  Mock- 
beeth. 


Irish.  Make  haste,  then ;  and  I’ll  boon  O- 
thollo.  & 

Scotch.  Is  this  a  dagger  that  I  see  before  me 
<§r. 


Irish.  [Collaring  him.]—Willain,  be  sure  you 
prove  my  love  a  whore,  fyc. 

[Another  member  comes  forward  with,  his  face 
pon  dered,  and  a  pipe  in  his  hand.] 


— I  am  thy  father's  spirit,  Hamlet - 

Dick.  Po  !  Prithee,  you’re  not  fat  enough  for 
a  ghost. 

Mem.  I  intend  to  make  my  first  appearance  in 
it,  for  all  that ;  only  I’m  puzzled  about  one  thing 
— I  want  to  know,  when  I  come  on  first,  whether 
I  should  make  a  bow  to  the  audience  ? 

Another  Mem.  Now,  gentlemen,  for  the  true 
way  of  dying— -[Spreads  a  blanket.] — now  for  a 
little  phrenzy — [Repeats  a  dying  speech,  and  rolls 
himself  up  in  the  blanket.] 

[  Watch  behind  the  scenes ;  past  five  o'clock, 
cloudy  morning.] 

Dick.  Hey  !  past  five  o’clock— ’Sdeath,  I  shall 
miss  my  appointment  with  Charlotte ;  I  have 

staid  too  long,  and  shall  lose  my  proselyte - 

come,  let  us  adjourn. 

AU.  Ay;  let  us  sally  forth. 

Irish.  With  all  my  heart;  though  I  should 
have  boddered  them  finely,  if  they  had  staid. 

Scotch.  I  should  have  sheened  in  Mockbeeth ; 
but  never  meend  it;  I’ll  go  now  to  my  friend  the 
bookseller,  and  translate  Cornelius  Tacitus,  or 
Grotius  de  Jure  Belli — and  so,  gentlemen,  your 
servant. 

Scotch.  Huzza,  huzza  !  * 

Dick.  W  e'll  scozcer  the  watch  ;  confusion  to 
morality  !  I  wish  the  constable  were  married ; 
huzza,  huzza  ! 

Irish.  By  my  shoul,  myshelf  did  not  care  if  I 
had  a  wife,  with  a  good  fortune,  to  be  hindering 
me  from  going  on;  but  no  matter;  I  may  meet 
with  a  willing  cratur  somewhere. 

[Exit  Irish,  singing. 

All.  Iluzza,  huzza  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Street. 

Enter  a  watchman, 

TI atch.  Past  five  o’clock,  cloudy  morning. — 
Mercy  on  us  ! — -all  mad,  I  believe,  in  this  house 
— they’re  at  this  trade  three  nights  in  the  week, 

I  think — Past  five  o’clock,  a  cloudy  morning. 

All.  Iluzza  ! — \Without.] 

Watch.  W  hat,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  are 
they  all  at  ? 

Hurra,  hurra  ! — [Without.] 

Enter  the  spouters. 

Dick.  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend 
us  ! 

1st  Mem.  By  Heavens  I'll  tear  you  joint  by 
joint,  and  strezv  this  hungry  church-yard  with 
your  limbs ! 

Dick.  Avaunt,  and  quit  my  sight !  thy  bones 
are  marrowless— there's  no  speculation  in  those 
eyes,  that  thou  dost  glare  withal. 

Watch.  Prithee,  don’t  disturb  the  peace. 

A  Mem.  Be  sure  you  write  him  down  an  ass. 

Dick.  Be  alive  again ;  and  dare  me  to  the  de- 
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sort  with  thy  pole— take  any  shape  hut  that,  and 
my  firm  nerves  shall  never  tremble. 

Watch.  Soho,  soho  ! 

Enter  watchmen  from  all  parts,  some  drank, 
some  coughing,  tyc. 

2 d  Watch.  What’s  the  matter  there  ? 

1st  Watch.  Here  are  the  disturbers  of  the 
peace — I  charge  them  all - 

Dick.  Unmunnered  slave  !  advance  your  hal¬ 
bert  higher  than  my  breast,  or,  by  St  Paul,  I'll 
strike  thee  down,  and  spurn  thee,  beggar,  for  this 
insolence - 

\They  fight,  Dick  is  knocked  down.  Exeunt 
Watchmen,  fighting  the  rest. 

Dick.  1  have  it ;  it  will  do ;  ’Egad,  I’ll  make 
my  escape  now — Oh,  I  am  fortune's  fool — 

Re-enter  watchmen,  £$c. 

Watch.  Come,  bring  them  along. 

1st  Mem.  Good  ruffians,  hold  a  while. 

2d  Mem.  1  am  unfortunate,  but  not  ashamed 
af  being  so. 

^  Watch.  Come,  come  ;  bring  them  along. 

[Exeunt. 

.  SCENE  III. — Another  street. 

Enter  Dick,  with  a  lanthorn  and  a  ladder. 

Dick.  All’s  quiet  here  ;  the  coast’s  clear  ;  now 
for  my  adventure  with  Charlotte  ;  this  ladder 
will  do  rarely  for  the  business,  though  it  would 
be  better,  if  it  were  a  ladder  of  ropes — but  hold  ; 
have  not  I  seen  something  like  this  on  the  stage  ? 
Yes  l  have,  in  some  of  the  entertainments — Ay ; 
I  lemember  an  apothecary,  and  hereabout  he 
dzcells — this  is  my  master  Gargle’s ;  being  dark, 
the  beggar’s  shop  is  shut — What,  ho  !  apotheca¬ 
ry  ! — but  soft — What  light  breaks  through  yon¬ 
der  window  ?  It  is  the  cast,  and  Juliet  is  the 
sun.  Arise,  fair  sun,  Sf-c. 

Char.  Who’s  there  1  My  Romeo  ? 

Dick.  The  same,  my  love  ;  if  it  not  thee  dis¬ 
please. 

Char.  Hush!  Not  so  loud;  you’ll  waken  my 
father. 

Dick.  Alas  !  there's  more  peril  in  thy  eye — 

Char.  Nay  ;  but,  prithee,  now,  I  tell  you  you’ll 
spoil  all ;  what  made  you  stay  so  long  ? 

Dick.  Chide  not,  my  fair ;  but  let  the  god  of 
love  laugh  in  thy  eyes,  and  revel  in  thy  heart. 

Char.  As  1  am  a  living  soul,  you’ll  ruin  every 
thing ;  be  but  quiet,  and  I’ll  come  down  to  you. 

[Going. 

Dick.  No,  no ;  not  so  fast :  Charlotte,  let  us 
act  the  garden  scene  first. 

Char.  A  fiddle-stick  for  the  garden  scene  ! 

Dick.  Nay,  then,  I’ll  act  Ranger — up  I  go, 
neck  or  nothing. 

Char.  Dear  heart,  you’re  enough  to  frighten  a 
body  oat  of  one’s  wits;  don’t  come  up;  I  tell 


you  there’s  no  occasion  for  the  ladder;  I  have 
settled  every  thing  with  Simon,  and  lie’s  to  let 
me  through  the  shop,  when  he  opens  it. 

Dick.  Well,  but  I  tell  you  I  would  not  give  a 
farthing  for  it  without  the  ladder;  and  so, "up  I 
go  ! 

Enter  Simon  at  the  door. 

Sim.  Sir,  sir;  madam,  madam - 

Dick.  Prithee,  be  quiet,  Simon  ;  I  am  ascend¬ 
ing  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy. 

Sim.  A  n’t  please  you,  master,  my  young  mis¬ 
tress  may  come  through  the  shop ;  I  am  going  to 
sweep  it  out,  and  she  may  escape  that  way  fast 
enow. 

Char.  That  will  do  purely ;  and  so  do  you  stay 
where  you  are,  and  prepare  to  receive  me. 

[Exit  from  above. 

Dick.  No,  no,  but  that  won’t  take;  you  shan’t 
hinder  me  from  going  through  my  part — [Goes 
up.] — A  woman,  by  all  that’s  lucky  !  Neither 
old  nor  crooked  ;  in  I  go — [Goes  in.] — and,  for 
fear  of  the  pursuit  of  the  family,  I'll  make  sure 
of  the  ladder. 

Sim.  Hist,  hist,  master !  leave  that  there,  to 
save  me  from  being  suspected. 

Dick.  With  all  my  heart,  Simon. 

[Exit  from  above. 

Sim.  [Alone.] — Lord  love  him,  how  comical  he 
is  !  It  will  be  fine  for  me,  when  we’re  playing  the 
fool  together,  to  call  him  brother  Martin.  Bro¬ 
ther  Martin  ! 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Char.  O  Ind  !  I’m  frighted  out  of  my  wits ; 
where  is  he  ? 

Sim.  lie’s  a  coming,  madam — [Calls  to  him. J — 
Brother  Martin  ! 

Enter  Dick. 

Dick.  Cuckold  him,  madam,  by  all  means — - 
I'm  your  man. 

Char.  Well  now,  I  protest  and  vow,  I  wonder 
how  you  can  serve  a  body  so ;  feel  with  what  a 
pit-a-pat  action  my  heart  beats. 

Dick.  ’Tis  an  alarm  to  love;  quick,  let  me 
snatch  thee  to  thy  Romeo’s  arms,  §c. 

Watch.  [Behind  the  scetzes.] — Past  six  o’clock, 
and  a  cloudy  morning. 

Char.  Dear  heart,  don’t  let  us  stand  fooling 
here ;  as  1  live  and  breathe,  we  shall  both  be  ta¬ 
ken  ;  do,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  let  us  make  our  es¬ 
cape. 

Watch.  Past  six  o’clock,  and  a  cloudy  inorn- 
ing. 

Char.  It  comes  nearer  and  nearer  ;  let  us 
make  off. 

Dick.  Give  us  your  hand,  then,  my  pretty  lit¬ 
tle  adventurer ;  I  attend  you. 
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Yes,  my  dear  Charlotte,  we  will  go  together, 

Together  to  the  theatre  we’ll  go, 

There,  to  their  ravished  eyes,  our  skill  we’ll  ( 
show,  f 

And  point  new  beauties  to  the  pit  below.  J 

Sim.  Heavens  bless  the  couple  of  them  !  But 

mum. 

[Exit,  and  shuts  the  door  after  him. 

Enter  Bailiff',  and  his  followers. 

Bail.  That’s  he,  yonder,  as  sure  as  you’re 
alive ;  av,  it  is ;  and  he  has  been  about  some 
mischief  here. 

Fol.  No,  no,  that  an’t  he;  that  one  wears  a 
laced  coat — though  I  can’t  say— as  sure  as  a  gun, 
it  is  he. 

Bail.  Ay,  I  smoked  him  at  once;  do  you  run 
that  wav,  and  stop  at  the  bottom  of  Catherine 
street;  I’ll  go  up  Drury-lane,  and,  between  us 
both,  it  will  be  odds  if  we  miss  him. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  watchmen. 

Watch.  Past  six  o’clock,  and  a  cloudy  morn¬ 
ing.  Iley-day!  what’s  here  !  a  ladder  at  Mr  Gar¬ 
gle’s  window  ?  I  must  alarm  the  family  :  Ho  !  Mr 
Gargle  ? 

[Knocks  at  the  door. 

Gar.  [Above.] — What’s  the  matter  ?  How 
comes  this  window  to  be  open  !  Ha !  A  ladder  ! 
Who’s  below,  there  ? 

1st  Watch.  I  hope  you  an’t  robbed,  Mr  Gar¬ 
gle  ?  As  I  was  going  my  rounds,  I  found  your 
window  open. 

Gar.  I  fear  this  is  some  of  that  young  dog’s 
tricks;  take  away  the  ladder;  I  must  enquire 
into  all  this.  [Exit. 

Enter  Simon,  like  Scrub. 

Sim.  Thieves  !  Murder  !  Thieves  !  Popery  ! 

Watch.  What’s  the  matter  with  the  fellow  ? 

Sim.  Spare  all  I  have,  and  take  my  life  ! 

Watch.  Any  mischief  in  the  house  ? 

Sim.  They  broke  in  with  fire  and  sword ; 
they'll  be  here  this  minute;  five  and  forty — 
this  will  do  charmingly — my  young  master  taught 
me  this.  [Aside. 

1st  Watch.  What,  are  there  thieves  in  the 
bouse  ? 

Sim.  With  sword  and  pistol,  sir  ;  five  and 
forty. 

Watch.  Nay,  then,  ’tis  time  for  me  to  go  ;  for, 
mayhap,  [  may  come  to  ha’  the  worst  on’t. 

[Exit  Watch. 

Enter  Gargle. 

Gar.  Dear  heart !  Dear  heart !  She’s  <mne  ! 
She’s  gone !  My  daughter!  My  daughter !  What’s 
the  fellow  in  such  a  fright  for  ? 


Sim.  D own  on  your  knees — down  on  your 
marrowbones — (this  will  make  him  think,  I  know 
nothing  of  the  matter — bless  his  heart  for  teach¬ 
ing  mej — down  on  your  marrowbones  ! 

Gar.  Get  up,  you  fool  !  get  up — dear  heart, 
I’m  all  in  a  fermentation. 

Enter  Wingate,  reading  a  newspaper. 

Win.  [Beads.] — ‘  Wanted,  on  good  security, 
*  five  hundred  pounds,  for  which  lawful  interest 
‘  will  be  given,  and  a  good  premium  allowed. 
‘  Whoever  this  may  suit,  enquire  for  S.  T.  at  the 
‘  Crown  and  Rolls,  in  Chancery-lane.’  This  may 
be  worth  looking  after.  I’ll  have  a  good  premi¬ 
um  ;  if  the  fellow’s  a  fool,  I’ll  fix  my  eye  on  him; 
other  people's  follies  are  an  estate  to  the  man 
that  knows  how  to  make  himself  useful.  So, 
friend  Gargle,  you’re  up  early,  I  see ;  nothing 
like  rising  early ;  nothing  to  be  got  by  lying  in 
bed,  like  a  lubberly  fellow — what’s  the  matter 
with  you  ?  Ha,  ha  !  You  look  like  a - Ha,  ha  ! 

Gar.  O — no  wonder — my  daughter,  my  daugh¬ 
ter  ! 

Win.  Your  daughter  !  What  signifies  a  foolish 
girl  ? 

Gar.  Oh,  dear  heart  !  dear  heart !  out  of  the 
window  ! 

Win.  Fallen  out  of  the  window !  Well,  she 
was  a  woman,  and  ’tis  no  matter;  if  she’s  dead, 
she’s  provided  for.  Here,  I  found  the  book — 
could  not  meet  with  it  last  night — here  it  is — 
there’s  more  sense  in  it,  than  in  all  their  Mac- 
beths,  and  their  trumpery — [Read.?.] — Cocker’s 
arithmetic — look  ye  here,  now,  friend  Gargle — 
Suppose  you  have  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  ship, 
and  I  buy  one  fifth  of  you,  what  share  of  the 
ship  do  I  buy? 

Gar.  Oh,  dear  sir,  ’tis  a  melancholy  case - - 

Win.  A  melancholy  case,  indeed,  to  be  so  ig¬ 
norant  ;  why  should  not  a  man  know  every  thing  ? 
one  fifth  of  one  sixteenth,  what  part  have  I  of 
the  whole  ?  Let  me  see ;  I’ll  do  it  a  short  way — ■ 

Gar.  Lost  beyond  redemption  ! - 

Win.  Zookers  !  be  quiet,  man  ;  you  put  me 
out — Seven  times  seven  is  forty-nine,  and  six 
times  twelve  is  seventy-two — and — and — and — a 
here,  friend  Gargle,  take  the  book,  and  give  it 
that  scoundrel  of  a  fellow. 

Gar.  Lord,  sir,  he’s  returned  to  his  tricks. 

Win.  Returned  to  his  tricks !  What,  broke 
loose  again  ? 

Gar.  Ay  ;  and  carried  off  my  daughter  with, 
him. 

Win.  Carried  off  your  daughter  !  How  did  the 
rascal  contrive  that? 

Gar.  Oh,  dear  sir,  the  watch  alarmed  us  a 
while  ago,  and  I  found  a  ladder  at  the  window  ; 
so,  I  suppose  my  young  madam  made  her  escape 
that  way. 

Win.  Wounds!  What  business  had  the  fellow 
with  vour  daughter? 

a  O 
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Gar.  I  wish  I  had  never  taken  him  into  my 
house  ;  he  may  debauch  the  poor  girl - 

Win.  And  suppose  he  does — she’s  a  woman, 
an’t  she  ?  Ila,  ha  !  friend  Gargle,  ha,  ha  ! 

Gar.  Dear  sir,  how  can  you  talk  thus  to  a 
man  distracted  ? 

Win.  I’ll  never  see  the  fellow’s  face. 

Sim.  Secrets  !  Secrets  l 

Win.  What,  are  you  in  the  secret,  friend  ? 

Sim.  To  be  sure ;  there  be  secrets  in  all  fami¬ 
lies — hut,  tor  my  pari.  I’ll  not  speak  a  word  pro 
or  con,  till  there’s  a  peace. 

Win.  You  won’t  speak,  sirrah  !  I’ll  make  you 
speak - Do  you  know  nothing  of  this  num¬ 

skull? 

Sim.  Who,  I,  sir?  He  came  home  last  night 
from  your  house,  and  went  out  again  directly. 

Win.  You  saw  him,  then? 

Sun.  Yes,  sir;  saw  him  to  be  sure,  sir;  he 
made  me  open  the  shop  door  for  him ;  he  stop¬ 
ped  on  the  threshold,  and  pointed  at  one  of  the 
clouds,  and  asked  me  if  it  was  not  like  an  ouzel  ? 

Win.  Like  an  ouzel  ?  Wounds  !  What’s  an 
ouzel  ? 

Gar.  And  the  young  dog  came  back  in  the 
dead  of  night  to  steal  away  mv  daughter ! 

Win.  I’ll  tell  you  what,  friend  Gargle - I’ll 

think  no  more  of  the  fellow — let  him  bite  the 
bridle — I’ll  go  mind  my  business,  and  not  miss 
an  opportunity. 

Gar.  Good  now,  Mr  Wingate,  don’t  leave  me 
in  this  affliction  !  consider,  when  the  animal  spi¬ 
rits  are  properly  employed,  the  whole  system’s 
exhilarated,  a  proper  circulation  in  the  smaller 
ducts,  or  capillary  vessels — 

Win.  Look  ye  there,  now ;  the  fellow’s  at  his 
ducks  again,  ha,  ha ! 

Gar.  But  when  the  spirits  are  under  influ¬ 
ence — 

Win.  Ha,  ha  !  What  a  fine  fellow  you  are 
now  !  You’re  as  mad  with  your  physical  non¬ 
sense,  as  my  son  with  his  Shakespeare  and  Ben 
Thompson - 

Gar.  Dear  sir,  let  us  go  in  quest  of  him  ;  he 
shall  be  well  phlebotomized ;  and,  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  I’ll  keep  his  solids  and  fluids  in  proper  ba¬ 
lance. — — 

Win.  Don’t  tell  me  of  your  solids;  I  tell  you 
lie’ll  never  be  solid:  and  so  I’ll  go  and  mind  my 
business — let  me  see,  where  is  this  chap — [.Reads.] 
— ay,  ay;  at  the  Crown  arid  Rolls — good  morn¬ 
ing,  friend  Gargie ;  don’t  plague  yourself  about 
the  numskull ;  study  fractions,  man  ;  vulgar  frac¬ 
tions  will  carry  you  through  the  world  ;  arithme¬ 
tical  proportion  is,  when  the  antecedent  and  con¬ 
sequent — a —  [Going. 

Enter  a  Porter. 

Win.  Who  are  you,  pray  ?  What  do  you 
want  ? 

Par.  Is  one  Mr  Gargle  here  ? 


Gar.  Yes;  who  wants  him? 

Por.  Here’s  a  letter  for  you. 

Gar.  Let  me  see  it.  O  dear  heart ! — [Reads.] 
To  Mr  Gargle  at  the  Pestle  and  Mortar’ — 
’Slidikins  !  this  is  a  letter  from  that  unfortunate 
young  fellow - 

Win.  Let  me  see  it,  Gargle. 

Gar.  A  moment’s  patience,  good  Mr  Wingate, 
and  this  may  unravel  all — [Reads.] — Poor  young 
man  !  His  brain  is  certainly  turned  ;  I  can’t 
make  head  or  tail  of  it. 

Win.  Ha,  ha  !  You’re  a  pretty  fellow  !  give  it 
me,  man— I’ll  make  it  out  for  you — ’tis  his  hand, 
sure  enough. — [ Reads .] 

‘  To  Mr  Gargle,  &c. 

‘  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  doctor,  my 
‘  very  noble  and  approved  good  master  !  that  I 
‘  hat  e  taken  away  your  daughter,  it  is  most  true, 
‘  true  I  will  marry  her;  ’tis  true, ’tis  pity,  and  pi- 
‘  ty  'tis,  ’tis  true.’ — What,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  is  all  this  ? — ‘  I  have  done  your  shop  some 
‘  service,  and  you  know  it ;  no  more  of  that !  yet 
‘  I  could  wish,  that,  at  this  time,  I  had  not  been 
‘  this  thing.’ — What  can  the  fellow  mean  ? — ‘  For 
‘  time  may  have  yet  one  fated  hour  to  come, 
‘  which,  winged  with  liberty,  may  overtake  occa- 
‘  sion  past.’ — Overtake  occasion  past !  Time  and 
tide  waits  for  no  man — ‘  I  expect  redress  from 
‘  thy  noble  sorrows;  thine  and  my  poor  coun- 
‘  try’s  ever. 

1  R.  Wingate.’ 

Mad  as  a  march  hare  !  I  have  done  with  him. 
let  him  stay  till  the  shoe  pinches,  a  crack-brain¬ 
ed  numskull  ! 

Por.  An’t  please  ye,  sir,  I  fancies  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  a  little  beside  himself ;  he  took  hold  on 
me  here  by  the  collar,  and  called  me  villain,  and 

bid  me  prove  his  wife  a  whore - Lord  help 

him  !  I  never  seed  the  gentleman’s  spouse  in  my 
born  days  before. 

Gar.  Is  she  with  him  now  ? 

Por.  I  believe  so - There’s  a  likely  young 

woman  with  him,  all  in  tears. 

Gar.  My  daughter,  to  be  sure - 

Win.  Let  the  fellow  go  and  be  hanged - 

Wounds  !  I  would  not  go  the  length  of  my  arm  to 
save  the  villain  from  the  gallows.  Where  was 
he,  friend,  when  he  gave  you  this  letter? 

Por.  I  fancy,  master,  the  gentleman’s  under 
troubles - 1  brought  it  from  a  spunging-house. 

Win.  From  a  spunging-house? 

Por.  Yes,  sir,  in  Grays-lnn-Lane. 

Win.  Let  him  lie  there,  let  him  lie  there — I 
am  glad  of  it — 

Gar.  Do,  my  dear  sir,  let  us  step  to  him — 

Win.  No,  not  I,  let  him  stay  there — this  it  is 
to  have  a  genius — ha,  ha!  a  genius  !  ha,  ha! — 
a  genius  is  a  fine  thing,,  indeed  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Exit. 

Gar.  Poor  man !  he  has  certainly  a  fever  on 
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his  spirits — do  you  step  in  with  me,  honest  man, 
till  I  slip  on  my  coat,  and,  then,  I’ll  go  after  this 
unfortunate  boy. 

For.  Yes,  sir ;  ’tis  in  Grays-Inn-lane. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — A  spunging  house ;  Dick  and  Bai¬ 
liff  nit  a  table,  and  Charlotte  sitting  in  a 
disconsolate  manner  by  him. 

Bail.  Here’s  my  service  to  you,  young  gentle¬ 
man - 1 — don’t  be  uneasy  ;  the  debt  is  not 

much  ;  why  do  you  look  so  sad? 

Dick.  Because  captivity  has  robbed  me  of  a  just 
and  dear  diversion. 

Bail.  Never  look  sulky  at  me.  I  never  use  any 
body  ill.  Come,  it  has  been  many  a  good  man’s 
lot;  here’s  my  service  to  you,  but  we’ve  no  li¬ 
quor;  come,  we’ll  have  the  other  bowl - 

Dick.  I’ve  now  not  fifty  ducats  in  the  world 
— yet  still  I  am  in  love,  and  pleased  with  ruin. 

Bail.  What  do  you  say?  you’ve  fifty  shillings, 
I  hope? 

Dick.  Now,  tlumk  Heaven !  I’m  not  worth  a 
groat. 

Bail.  Then,  there’s  no  credit  here,  I  can  tell 
you  that - you  must  get  bail,  or  go  to  New¬ 
gate - who  do  you  think  is  to  pay  house- 

rent  for  you?  You  see  your  friends  won’t  come 
near  you — They’ve  all  answered  in  the  old  cant. 
‘  I’ve  promised  my  wife  never  to  be  bail  for  any 
‘  body  .’  or,  ‘  I've  sworn  not  to  do  it,’  or,  ‘  I’d 
‘  lend  you  the  money  if  I  had  it,  but  desire  to  be 
‘  excused  from  bailing  any  man.’  The  porter 
you  just  now  sent,  will  bring  the  same  answer,  i 

warrant. - Such  poverty-struck  devils  as  vou 

stay  in  my  house  !  you  shall  go  to  Quod,  I  can 
tell  you  that - 

[Knocking  at  the  door. 
Bail.  Coming,  coming ;  I  am  coming ;  I  shall 
lodge  you  in  Newgate,  I  promise  you,  before 

night - not  worth  a  groat !  you’re  a  fine 

fellow  to  stay  in  a  man’s  house  ! - - — You  shall 

go  to  Quod.  [Exit. 

Dick.  Come,  clear  up,  Charlotte,  never  mind 

this - come  now- - let  us  act  the  prison-scene 

in  the  mourning  bride - 

Char,  flow  can  you  think  of  acting  speeches, 
when  we’re  in  such  distress  ? 

Dick.  Nay,  but  my  dear  angel - 

Enter  Wingate  and  Gargle. 

Gar.  Hush  !  Do,  'dear  sir,  let  us  listen  to  him 

■ - T  dare  say  he  repents - 

Win..  Wounds  !  what  clothes  are  those  the 
fellow  has  on  ?  Zookers,  the  scoundrel  has  rob¬ 
bed  me. 

Dick.  Come,  now,  we’ll  practise  an  attitude — 

How  many  of  them  have  you  ? - 

Char.  Let  me  see — one — two— three - and, 


then,  in  the  fourth  act,  and  then — O,  Gemini,  I 
have  ten  at  least - 

Dirk.  That  will  do  swimmingly — I’ve  a  round 
dozen  myself — Come,  now,  begin — you  fancy 
me  dead,  and  I  think  the  same  of  you- — now, 
mind- — -  [1  hey  stand  in  attitudes. 

Win.  Only  mind  the  villain  ! 

Dick.  0  thou  soft  fleeting  form  of  Linda- 
mira  ! 

Char.  Illusive  shade  of  my  beloved  Lord  ! 

Dick.  She  lives,  she  speaks,  and  we  shall  still 
be  happy. 

Win.  You  lie,  you  villain  !  you  shan’t  be  hap- 

py- 

[Knocks  him  down. 

Dick.  [On  the  ground]  Perdition  catch  your 
arm  !  the  chance  is  thine. 

Gar.  So,  my  young  madam  !  I  have  found  you 
again. 

Dick.  Capulet,  forbear  !  Paris,  let  loose  your 
hold — She  is  my  wife — our  hearts  are  twined  to¬ 
gether. 

Win.  Sirrah,  villain,  I’ll  break  every  bone  in 
your  body - -  [Strikes. 

Dick.  Parents  have  flinty  hearts ;  no  tears 
can  move  them  : - Children  must  be  wretch¬ 

ed — 

Win.  Get  off  the  ground,  you  villain  !  get  off 
the  ground  ! 

Dick.  ’Tis  a  pity  there  are  no  scene-drawers 
to  lift  me - 

Win.  A  scoundrel,  to  rob  your  father !  you 
rascal,  I  have  a  mind  to  break  your  head  ! 

Dick.  What,  like  this  i 

[Takes  off  his  wig,  and  sheics  two  patches  on 
his  head.] 

Win.  ’Tis  mighty  well,  young  man — Zookers  ! 
I  made  my  own  fortune  ;  and  I’ll  take  a  boy  out 
of  the  Blue-coat-hospital,  and  give  him  all  I 
have.  Look’e  here,  friend  Gargle.  You  know,  I 
am  not  a  hard-hearted  man.  The  scoundrel,  you 
know,  has  robbed  me;  so,  d’ve  see,  I  won’t 

hang  him  ;  I’ll  only  transport  the  fellow - - 

And  so,  Mr  Catchpole,  vou  mav  take  him  to 
Newgate - 

Gar.  Well,  but,  dear  sir,  you  know  I  always 
intended  to  marry  my  daughter  into  your  fami¬ 
ly  ;  and  if  you  let  the  young  man  be  ruined,  my 
money  must  all  go  into  another  channel. 

Win.  How’s  that !  into  another  channel ! — • 

Must  not  lose  the  handling  of  his  money - 

Why,  I  told  you,  friend  Gargle,  I  am  not  a  hard¬ 
hearted  man. 

Gar.  Why  no,  sir;  but  your  passions - ■ 

However,  if  you  will  but  make  the  young  gentle¬ 
man  serve  out  the  last  year  of  his  apprenticeship, 
you  know  l  shall  be  giving  over,  and  I  may  put 
him  into  all  my  practice. 

Win.  Ha,  ha  !  Why,  if  the  blockhead  would 
but  get  as  many  crabbed  physical  words  from 
Hvppocrites  and  Allen,  as  he  has  from  his  non¬ 
sensical  trumpery — ha,  ha  1  I  don’t  know,  be- 
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Murphy.] 

tween  you  and  I,  but  he  might  pass  for  a  very 
good  physician. 

Dick.  And  must  I  leave  thee,  Juliet  ? 

Char.  Nay,  but,  prithee  now,  have  done  with 
your  speeches.  You  see  we  are  brought  to  the 
last  distress,  and  so  you  had  better  make  it  up — 

[Aside  to  Dick. 

Dick.  Why,  for  your  sake,  my  dear,  I  could 
almost  find  in  my  heart - 

Win.  You’ll  settle  your  money  on  your  daugh¬ 
ter  ? 

Gar.  You  know  it  was  always  my  inten¬ 
tion - - 

Win.  I  must  not  let  the  cash  slip  through  my 

hands  [Aside.].  Look’e  here,  young  man— - 1 

am  the  best-natured  man  in  the  world.  How 
came  this  debt,  friend  ? 

Bail.  The  gentleman  gave  his  note  at  Bristol, 
I  understands,  where  he  boarded  ;  ’tis  but  twen¬ 
ty  pounds - 

Win.  Twenty  pounds!  Well,  why  don’t  you 
send  to  your  friend  Shakespeare  now  to  bail 
you - ha,  ha !  I  should  like  to  see  Shakes¬ 

peare  give  bail — ha,  ha  !  Mr  Catehpole,  will  you 
take  bail  of  Ben  Thompson,  and  Shakespeare, 
and  Odyssey  Popes  ? 

Bail.  No'  such  people  have  been  here,  sir — 
are  they  house-keepers? 

Dick.  You  do  not  come  to  mock  my  mise¬ 
ries  ? 

Gar.  Hush,  young  mau  !  you’ll  spoil  all- - 

Let  me  speak  to  you - How  is  your  digestion  ? 

Dick.  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  I’ll  none  of 

it - 

Char.  Nay,  but  dear  Dick,  for  my  sake - 

Win.  What  says  he,  Gargle  ? 

Gar.  He  repents,  sir — he’ll  reform - 

Win.  That’s  right,  lad  ;  now  you’re  right - 

and  if  you  will  but  serve  out  your  time,  my 
friend  Gargle,  here,  will  make  a  man  of  you. 
Wounds  !  you’ll  have  his  daughter  and  all  his 
money  ;  and  if  I  hear  no  more  of  your  trumpe¬ 
ry,  and  you  mind  your  business,  and  stick  to  my 
little  Charlotte,  and  make  me  a  grandfather  in 
my  old  days  ;  egad,  you  shall  have  all  mine,  too ; 
that  is,  when  I  am  dead. 

Dick.  Charlotte,  that  will  do  rarely,  and  we 
may  go  to  the  plays  as  often  as  we  please 

Char.  O,  Gemini,  it  will  be  the  purest  thing 
in  the  world,  and  we’ll  see  Romeo  and  Juliet 
every  time  it  is  acted. 


Dick.  Ay,  that  will  be  a  hundred  times  in  a 
season  at  least.  Besides,  it  will  be  like  a  play, 
if  I  reform  at  the  end.  Sir,  free  me  so  far  in 
your  most  generous  thoughts,  that  I  have  shot 
my  arrow  over  the  house,  and  hurt  my  brother. 

Win.  What  do  you  say,  friend  ? 

Char.  Nay,  but  prithee  now  do  it  in  plain 
English - - 

Dick.  Well,  well,  I  will.  He  knows  nothing 
of  metaphors - Sir,  you  shall  find  for  the  fu¬ 

ture,  that  we’ll  both  endeavour  to  give  you  all 
the  satisfaction  in  our  power. 

Win.  Very  well,  that’s  right;  you  may  do  very 
well.  Friend  Gargle,  I  am  overjoyed — 

Gar.  Chearfulness,  sir,  is  the  principal  ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  composition  of  health. 

Win.  Wounds,  man  !  let  us  hear  no  more  of 
your  physic.  Here,  young  man,  put  this  book  in 
your  pocket,  and  let  me  see  how  soon  you’ll  be 
master  of  vulgar  fractions.  Mr  Catehpole,  step 
home  with  me,  and  I’ll  pay  you  the  money ;  you 
seem  to  be  a  notable  sort  of  a  fellow,  Mr  Catch- 
pole  ;  could  you  nab  a  man  for  me  ? 

Catch.  Fast  enough,  sir,  when  I  have  the 
writ — 

Win.  Very  well,  come  along.  I  lent  a  young 
gentleman  a  hundred  pounds,  a  cool  huudred  he 
called  it — ha,  ha  !  it  did  not  stay  to  cool  with 
him.  I  had  a  good  premium;  but  I  shan’t  wait 
a  moment  for  that. — Come  along,  young  mau; 
What  right  have  yon  to  twenty  pounds  ?  give 
you  twenty  pounds  !  I  never  was  obliged  to 
my  family  for  twenty  pounds — but  I’ll  say  no 
more ;  if  you  have  a  mind  to  thrive  in  this 
world,  make  yourself  useful  is  the  golden  rule. 

Dick.  My  dear  Charlotte,  as  you  are  to  be  my 
reward,  I’ll  be  a  new  man - 

Char.  Well,  now,  I  shall  see  how  much  you 
love  me. 

Dick.  It  shall  be  my  study  to  deserve  you ; 
and  since  we  don’t  go  on  the  stage,  ’tis  some 
comfort,  that  the  world’s  a  stage,  and  all  the 
men  and  women  merely  players. 

Some  play  the  upper,  some  the  under  parts, 

And  most  assume  what’s  foreign  to  their 
hearts ; 

Thus,  life  is  but  a  tragi-comic  jest, 

And  all  is  farce  and  mummery  at  best. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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MEN. 

Buck,  the  Englishman  returned  from  Paris. 
Crab,  his  father's  executor. 

Lord  John,  a  respectable  young  nobleman. 
Macruthen,  Buck's  knavish  tutor. 

Racket,  X  English  sauires 
Tallyhoe,  5  b  s1uire - 

Latitat,  a  lawyer. 

Surgeon. 


WOMEN. 

Lucinda,  intended  for  Buck. 

Le  Jonquil,  La  Loire,  Bearnois,  and  Ser¬ 
vants. 


Scene —  London. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 

Crab  discovered  reading. 

‘  And  I  do  constitute  my  very  good  friend, 
*  Giles  Crab,  esq.  of  St  Martin’s  in  the  Fields, 
‘  executor  to  this  my  will ;  and  do  appoint  him 
‘  guardian  to  my  ward  Lucinda;  and  do  submit 
‘  to  his  direction  the  management  of  all  my  af- 
‘  fairs  till  the  return  of  my  son  from  his  travels; 
‘  whom  I  do  entreat  my  said  executor,  in  c.onsi- 
‘  deration  of  our  ancient  friendship,  to  advise,  to 
‘  counsel,  &c,  &c.  ‘  John  Buck.' 

A  good,  pretty  legacy  !  Let’s  see ;  I  find  myself 
heir,  by  this  generous  devise  of  my  very  good 
friend,  to  ten  actions  at  common  law,  nine  suits 
in  chancery;  the  conduct  of  a  boy,  bred  a  booby 


at  home,  and  finished  a  fop  abroad ;  together 
with  (he  direction  of  a  marriageable,  and  there- 
lore  an  unmanageable,  wench ;  and  all  this  to 
an  old  fellow  of  sixty-six,  who  heartily  hates  bu¬ 
siness,  is  tired  of  the  world,  and  despises  every 
thing  in  it.  Why,  how  the  devil  came  1  to  me¬ 
rit — 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Mr  Latitat  of  Staple’s  Inn. 

Crab.  So,  here  begin  my  plagues.  Shew  the 
hound  in. 

Enter  Latitat,  with  a  bag,  c^c. 

Lat.  I  would,  Mr  Crab,  have  attended  your 
summons  immediately ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  sign 
judgment  in  error  at  the  common  pleas;  sue  out 
of  the  exchequer  a  writ  of  qua  minus;  and  sur- 
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render  in  banco  regi  the  defendant,  before  the 
return  of  scifa,  to  discharge  the  bail. 

Crab.  Prithee,  man,  none  of  thy  unintelligible 
law-jargon  to  me ;  but  tell  me,  in  the  language 
of  common  sense  and  thy  country,  what  I  am 
to  do  ? 

Lat.  Why,  Mr  Crab,  as  you  are  already  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  probat,  and  letters  of  administra¬ 
tion  de  bonis  are  granted,  you  may  sue  or  be 
sued.  I  hold  it  sound  doctrine  for  no  executor 
to  discharge  debts,  without  a  receipt  upon  record; 
this  can  be  obtained  by  no  means  but  by  an  ac¬ 
tion.  Now  actions,  sir,  are  of  various  kinds : 
There  are  special  actions;  actions  on  the  case, 
or  asstunpsits ;  actions  of  trover;  actions  of 
clausum  fregit  ;  actions  of  battery,  actions  of- — 

Crab.  Hey,  the  devil,  where’s  the  fellow  run¬ 
ning  now  ?  But  hark’e,  Latitat,  why  I  thought 
all  our  law-proceedings  were  directed  to  he  in 
English  ? 

Lat.  True,  Mr  Crab. 

Crab.  And  what  do  you  call  all  this  stuff,  ha? 

Lat.  English. 

Crab.  The  devil  you  do  ! 

Lat.  Vernacular  !  upon  my  honour,  Mr  Crab. 
For  as  lord  Coke  describes  the  common  law  to 
be  the  perfection - 

Crab.  So  here’s  a  fresh  deluge  of  impertinence. 
A  truce  to  thy  authorities,  1  beg;  and  as  I  find 
it  will  be  impossible  to  understand  thee  without 
an  interpreter,  if  you  will  meet  me  at  five,  at 
Mr  Brief’s  chambers,  why,  if  you  have  any  thing 
to  say,  he  will  translate  it  for  me. 

Lat.  Mr  Brief,  sir,  and  translate,  sir  !  Sir,  I 
would  have  you  to  know,  that  no  practitioner  in 
Westminster-hall  gives  dearer - 

Crab.  Sir,  I  believe  it — for  which  reason  I 
have  referred  you  to  a  man  who  never  goes  into 
Westminster-hall. 

Lat.  A  bad  proof  of  his  practice,  Mr  Crab. 

Crab.  A  good  one  of  his  principles,  Mr  Lati¬ 
tat. 

Lat.  Why  sir,  do  you  think  that  a  lawyer - 

Crab.  Zounds,  sir  !  I  never  thought  about  a 
lawyer.  The  law  is  an  oracular  idol,  you  are  the 
explanatory  ministers ;  nor  should  any  of  my 
own  private  concerns  have  made  me  bow  to  your 
beastly  Baal.  I  had  rather  lose  a  cause  than 
contest  it.  And  had  not  this  old  doating  dunce, 
sir  John  Buck,  plagued  me  with  the  management 
of  his  money,  and  the  care  of  his  booby  boy, 
bedlam  should  sooner  have  had  me  than  the  bar. 

Lat.  Bedlam  1  the  bar  !  Since,  sir,  I  am  pro¬ 
voked,  I  don’t  know  what  your  choice  may  be, 
or  what  your  friends  may  choose  for  you  :  I  wish 
I  was  your  prochain  ami :  But  I  am  under  some 
doubts  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  testator,  otherwise 
he  could  not  have  chosen  for  his  executor,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  law,  a  person  who  despises 
the  law'.  And  the  law,  give  me  leave  to  tel!  you, 
Mr  Crab,  is  the  bulwark,  the  fence,  the  protec¬ 
tion,  the  sine  qua  non,  the  ne  plus  ultra - 
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Crab.  Mercy,  good  six  and  eightpence  ! 

Lat.  The  defence,  and  offence,  the  by  which, 
and  the  whereby,  the  statute  common,  and  cus¬ 
tomary  :  or,  as  Plowden  classically  and  elegantly 
expresses  it,  ’tis 

Mos  commune  vetus  mores,  consulta,  senatus, 

Here  tria  jus  statuunt  terra  Britannia  tibi. 

Crab.  Zounds,  sir,  among  all  your  laws,  are 
there  none  to  protect  a  man  in  his  own  house  ? 

Lat.  Sir,  a  man’s  house  is  his  castellum,  his 
castle;  and  so  tender  is  the  law  of  any  infringe¬ 
ment  of  that  sacred  right,  that  any  attempt  to 
invade  it  by  force,  fraud,  or  violence,  clandes¬ 
tinely,  or  vi  et  armis,  is  not  only  deemed  felonious, 
but  burglarious.  Now,  sir,  a  burglary  may  be 
committed,  either  upon  the  dwelling,  or  the  out¬ 
house. 

Crab.  0  lud  !  O  lud  ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Scr.  Your  clerk,  sir — The  parties,  he  says,  are 
all  in  waiting  at  your  chambers. 

Lat.  I  come.  I  will  but  just  explain  to  Mr 
Crab  the  nature  of  a  burglary,  as  it  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  late  statute. 

Crab.  Zounds,  sir !  I  have  not  the  least  curio¬ 
sity. 

Lat.  Sir,  butevery  gentleman  should  know — - 

Crab.  Dear  sir,  be  gone. 

Lat.  But  by  the  late  acts  of  par - 

Crab.  Help,  you  dog  !  Zounds  !  sir,  get  out  of 
my  house  ! 

Ser.  Your  clients,  sir - 

Crab.  Push  him  out !  [The  lawyer  talking  all 
the  while.]  So  ho  !  Hark’e,  rascal,  if  you  suffer 
that  fellow  to  enter  my  doors  again,  Ell  strip  and 
discard  you  the  very  next  minute.  [Exit  Ser¬ 
vant  .]  This  is  but  the  beginning  of  my  torments. 
But  that  I  expect  the  young  whelp  from  abroad 
every  instant,  Pd  fly  for  it  myself,  and  quit  the 
kingdom  at  once. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  My  young  master’s  travelling  tutor,  sir, 
just  arrived. 

Crab.  Oh,  then  I  suppose  the  blockhead  of  a 
baronet  is  close  at  his  heels.  Shew  him  in.  This 
bear-leader,  I  reckon  now,  is  either  the  clumsy 
curate  of  the  knight’s  parish  church,  or  some 
needy  Highlander,  the  outcast  of  his  country, 
who,  with  the  pride  of  a  German  baron,  the  po¬ 
verty  of  a  French  marquis,  the  address  of  a  Swiss 
soldier,  and  the  learning  of  an  academy-usher, 
is  to  give  our  heir-apparent  politeness,  taste, 
literature — a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  of  himself. 

Enter  Macrtjthen. 

Mac.  Maister  Crab,  I  am  your  devoted  ser¬ 
vant. 
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Crab.  Oh,  a  British  chield,  by  the  mass — 
Well,  where’s  your  charge  ? 

Mac.  O,  the  young  baronet  is  o’  the  road.  I 
was  mighty  afraid  he  had  o’erta’en  me;  for,  be¬ 
tween  Canterbury  and  Rochester,  I  was  stopt 
and  robbed  by  a  highwayman. 

Crab.  Robbed  !  What  the  devil  could  he  rob 
you  of? 

Mac.  In  glide  troth,  not  a  mighty  booty.  Bu¬ 
chanan’s  history,  Lauder  against  Melton,  and  twa 
puud  of  high-dried  Glasgow. 

Crab.  A  good  travelling  equipage!  Well,  and 
what’s  become  of  your  cub  ?  where  have  you  left 
him  ? 

Mac.  Main  you  sir  Charles?  T  left  him  at  Ca¬ 
lais,  with  another  young  nobleman  returning 
from  his  travels.  But  why  ca’  ye  him  cub, 
Maister  Crab?  In  gude  troth,  there’s  a  meeghty 
alteration. 

Crab.  Yes,  yeS;  I  have  a  shrewd  guess  at  his 
improvements. 

Mac.  He’s  quite  a  phenomenon. 

Crab.  0'n,  a  comet,  I  dare  swear ;  but  not  an 
unusual  one  at  Paris.  The  Fauxbourg  of  St. 
Germain’s  swarms  with  such,  to  the  no  small 
amusement  of  our  very  good  friends  the  French. 

Mac.  Oh,  the  French  were  mighty  fond  of 
him. 

Crab.  But  as  to  the  language,  I  suppose  he’s  a 
perfect  master  of  that  ? 

Mac.  He  can  caw  for  aught  that  he  need  ;  but 
he  is  na  quite  maister  of  the  accent. 

Crab.  A  most  astonishing  progress  ! 

Mac.  Suspend  your  judgment  a  while,  and 
you’ll  find  him  all  you  wish,  allowing  for  the 
sallies  of  juvenility  ;  and  I  must  take  the 
vanity  to  myself  of  being,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
author. 

Crab.  Oh,  if  he  be  but  a  faithful  copy  of 
the  admirable  original,  he  must  be  a  finished 
piece. 

Mac.  You  are  pleased  to  compliment. 

Crab.  Not  a  whit.  Well,  and  what — I  sup¬ 
pose  you  and  your - What’s  your  name  ? 

Mac.  Macruthen,  at  your  service. 

Crab.  Macruthen  !  Hum  !  You  and  your 
pupil  agreed  very  Well? 

Mac.  Perfectly.  The  young  gentleman  is  of 
an  amiable  disposition. 

Crab.  Oh,  ay ;  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  sour 
his  temper.  You  know  your  duty  better,  I  hope, 
than  to  contradict  him  ? 

Mac.  It  was  na  for  me,  Maister  Crab. 

Crab.  Oh,  by  no  means,  Mr  Macruthen  ;  all 
your  business  was  to  keep  him  out  of  frays;  to 
take  care,  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  that  his 
wine  was  genuine,  and  his  mistresses  as  they 
should  be.  You  pimped  for  him,  I  suppose  ? 

Mac.  Pimp  for  him  !  D’ye  mean  to  affront — 

Crab.  To  suppose  the  contrary  would  be  the 
affront,  Mr  Tutor.  What,  man,  you  know  the 
world  ?  'Tis  not  by  contradiction,  but  by  com¬ 
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pliance,  that  men  make  their  fortunes.  And 
was  it  for  you  to  thwart  the  humour  of  a  lad, 
upon  the  threshold  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a- 
year  ? 

Mac.  Why,  to  be  sure,  great  allowances  must 
be  made. 

Crab.  No  doubt,  no  doubt ! 

Mac.  I  see,  Maister  Crab,  you  know  man¬ 
kind.  You  are  sir  John  Buck’s  executor? 

Crab.  True. 

Mac.  I  have  a  little  thought  that  may  be  use¬ 
ful  to  us  baith. 

Crab.  As  how? 

Mac.  Cou’d  na  we  contrive  to  make  a  hond  o’ 
the  young  baronet? 

Crab.  Explain. 

Mac.  Why  you,  by  the  will,  have  the'  care  o’ 
the  cash;  and  I  can  make  a  shift  to  manage  the 

Crab.  Oh,  I  conceive  you  !  And  so,  between 
us  both,  we  may  contrive  to  ease  him  of  that  in¬ 
heritance  which  he  knows  not  how  properly  to 
employ,  and  apply  it  to  our  own  use.  You  do 
know  how. 

Mac.  Ye  ha’  hit  it. 

Crab.  Why,  what  a  superlative  rascal  art  thou, 
thou  inhospitable  villain  !  Under  the  roof,  and  in 
the  presence,  of  thy  benefactor’s  representative, 
with  almost  his  ill-bestowed  bread  in  thy  mouth, 
art  thou  plotting  the  perdition  of  his  only  child  ! 
And  from  what  part  of  my  life  didst  thou  derive 
a  hope  of  my  compliance  with  such  a  hellish 
scheme  ? 

Mac.  Maister  Crab,  I  am  of  a  nation - 

Crab.  Of  known  honour  and  integrity — 1  allow 
it.  The  kingdom  you  have  quitted,  in  consigning 
the  care  of  its  monarch,  for  ages,  to  your  predeces¬ 
sors,  in  preference  to  its  proper  subjects,  has 
given  you  a  brilliant  panegyric,  that  no  other 
people  can  parallel. 

Mac.  Why,  to  se  sure - 

Crab.  And  one  happiness  it  is,  that  though  na¬ 
tional  glory  can  beam  a  brightness  on  particulars, 
the  crimes  of  individuals  can  never  reflect  a  dis¬ 
grace  upon  their  country.  Thy  apology  but  ag¬ 
gravates  thy  guilt. 

Mac.  Why,  Maister  Crab,  I - 

Crab.  Guilt  and  confusion  choak  thy  utter¬ 
ance  !  Avoid  my  sight  !  vanish  !  [Exit  Mac.] 
A  fine  fellow  this,  to  protect  the  person,  inform 
the  inexperience,  direct  and  moderate  the  desires, 
of  an  unbridled  boy  !  But  can  it  be  strange, 
whilst  the  parent  negligently  accepts  a  superficial 
recommendation  to  so  important  a  trust,  that  the 
person,  whose  wants,  perhaps,  more  than  his 
abilities,  make  desirous  of  it,  should  consider  the 
youth  as  a  kind  of  property,  and  not  study  what 
to  make  him,  but  what  to  make  of  him  ;  and 
thus  prudently  lay  a  foundation  for  his  future 
sordid  hopes,  by  a  criminal  compliance  with  the 
lad’s  present  prevailing  passions  ?  But  vice  and 
folly  rule  the  world — Without,  there  ! 
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Enter  Servant. 

Rascal,  where  d’you  run,  blockhead  ?  Bid  the 
girl  come  hither. - Fresh  instances,  every  mo¬ 

ment,  fortify  my  abhorrence,  my  detestation  of 
mankind.  This  turn  may  be  termed  misan¬ 
thropy,  and  imputed  to  chagrin  and  disappoint¬ 
ment :  but  it  can  only  be  by  those  fools  who, 
through  softness  or  ignorance,  regardjthe  faults  of 
others,  like  their  own,  through  the  wrong  end  of 
the  perspective. 

Enter  Lucinda. 

So,  what,  I  suppose  your  spirits  are  all  afloat  ? 
You  have  heard  your  fellow’s  coming? 

Luc.  If  you  had  your  usual  discernment,  sir, 
you  would  distinguish  in  my  countenance  an  ex¬ 
pression  very  different  from  that  of  joy. 

Crab.  Oh,  what !  I  suppose  your  monkey  has 
broke  his  chain,  or  your  parrot  died  in  moult¬ 
ing? 

Luc.  A  person  less  censorious  than  Mr  Crab, 
might  assign  a  more  generous  motive  for  my  dis¬ 
tress. 

Crab.  Distress !  A  pretty  poetical  phrase  ! 
What  motive  can’st  thou  h'ave  for  distress  ?  Has 
not  sir  John  Buck’s  death  assured  thy  fortune? 
and  art  not  thou - 

Luc.  By  that  very  means,  a  helpless,  unpro¬ 
tected  orphan. 

Crab.  Poll  !  prithee,  wench,  none  of  thy  ro¬ 
mantic  cant  to  me.  What,  1  know  the  sex  :  the 
objects  of  every  woman’s  wish  are  property  and 
power.  The  lirst  you  have,  and  the  second  you 
won’t  be  long  without ;  for  here’s  a  puppy  riding 
post  to  put  on  your  chains. 

Luc.  (t  would  appear  affectation  not  to  un¬ 
derstand  you.  And  to  deal  freely,  it  was  upon 
that  subject  I  wished  to  engage  you. 

Crab.  Your  information  was  needless;  I  knew 
it. 

Luc.  Nay,  but  why  so  severe  ?  I  did  flatter 
myself  that  the  very  warm  recommendation  of 
your  deceased  friend  would  have  abated  a  little 
of  that  rigour. 

Crab.  No  wheedling,  Lucy.  Age  and  con¬ 
tempt  have  long  shut  these  gates  against  flattery 
and  dissimulation.  You  have  no  sex  for  me. 
Without  preface,  speak  your  purpose. 

Luc.  What  then,  in  a  word,  is  your  advice 
with  regard  to  my  marrying  sir  Charles  Buck? 

Crab.  And  do  you  seriously  want  my  advice  ? 

Luc.  Most  sincerely. 

Crab.  Then  you  are  a  blockhead  !  Why,  where 
could  you  mend  yourself?  Is  not  he  a  fool,  a 
fortune,  and  in  love  ? — Look’e,  girl. 

Enter  Servant. 

W1  10,  sent  for  you,  sir  ? 

Ser.  Sir,  my  young  master’s  post-chaise  is 


broke  down  at  the  corner  of  the  street  by  a  coal- 
cart.  His  clothes  are  all  dirt,  and  he  swears  like 
a  trooper. 

Crab.  Ay’ !  Why,  then,  carry  his  chaise  to 
the  coach-maker’s,  his  coat  to  a  scowerer’s,  and 

him  before  a  justice - — Prithee,  why  dost 

trouble  me?  I  suppose  you  Would  not  meet  your 
gallant? 

Luc.  Do  you  think  I  should? 

Crab.  No,  retire.  And  if  this  application 
for  my  advice  is  not  a  copy  of  your  counten¬ 
ance,  a  mask — if  you  are  obedient,  I  may  set 
you  right. 

Luc.  I  shall  with  pleasure  follow  your  direc¬ 
tions.  {Exit. 

Crab.  Now  we  shall  see  what  Paris  has  done 
for  this  puppy.  But  here  he  comes,  light  as  the 
cork  in  his  heels,  or  the  feather  in  his  hat. 

Enter  Buck,  Lord  John,  La  Loire,  Bearnois, 
and  Macruthen. 

Buck.  Not  a  word,  mi  Lor ;  jernie,  it  is  not  to 
be  supported  ! — after  being  rompu  tout  vif,  dis¬ 
jointed  by  that  execrable  pave,  to  be  tumbled 
into  a  kennel  by  a  filthy  charhonnier,  a  dirty  re¬ 
tailer  of  sea-coal,  morbleu  ! 

Lord  John.  An  accident  that  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  any  where,  sir  Charles. 

Buck.  And  then  the  hideous  hootings  of  that 
detestable  canaille ,  that  murtherous  mob,  with 
barbarous,  ‘  Monsieur  in  the  mud,  huzza  !’  Ah, 
pais  sauvage,  barbare,  inhospitable  !  Ah,  ah, 
qu'est  ce-que  nous  avons  ?  Who? 

Mac.  That  is  Maister  Crab,  your  father’s  exe¬ 
cutor. 

Buck.  Ha,  ha,  Serviteur  tres  humble,  Mon¬ 
sieur.  Eh  bien  !  What?  is  he  dumb?  Mac,  mi 
Lor,  mart  de  ma  vie,  the  veritable  Jack-roast- 
beef  of  the  French  Comedy.  Ha,  ha!  how  do 
you  do,  Monsieur  Jack-roast-beef? 

Crab.  Prithee  take  a  turn  or  two  about  the 
room. 

Buck.  A  turn  or  two  !  Volontiers.  Eh  bien  / 
Well,  have  you,  in  your  life,  seen  any  thing  so, 
ha,  ha,  hey  ? 

Crab.  Never.  I  hope  you  had  not  many  spec¬ 
tators  of  your  tumble? 

Buck.  Pourquoi  ?  Why  so  ? 

Crab.  Because  I  would  not  have  the  public 
curiosity  forestalled.  I  can’t  but  think,  in  a 
country  so  fond  of  strange  sights,  if  you  were 
kept  up  a  little,  you  would  bring  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

Buck.  I  don’t  know,  my  dear,  what  my  person 
would  produce  in  this  country,  but  the  counter¬ 
part  of  your  very  grotesque  figure  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  beneficial  to  the  comedians  from  whence 
I  came.  N’est-ce  pas  vrais,  mi  lor  ?  Ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  John.  The  resemblance  does  not  strike 
me.  Perhaps  I  may  seem  singular ;  but  the 
particular  customs  of  particular  countries,  I  own, 
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never  appeared  to  me  as  proper  objects  of  ridi¬ 
cule. 

Buck.  Why  so  ? 

Lord  John.  Because,  in  this  case,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  have  a  rule  for  your  judgment.  The 
forms  and  customs  which  climate,  constitution, 
and  government,  have  given  to  one  kingdom,  can 
never  be  transplanted  with  advantage  to  ano¬ 
ther,  founded  on  different  principles.  And  thus, 
though  the  habits  and  manners  of  different  coun¬ 
tries  may  be  directly  opposite,  yet,  in  my  humble 
conception,  they  may  be  strictly,  because  natu¬ 
rally,  right. 

Crab.  Why,  there  are  some  glimmerings  of 
common  sense  about  this  young  thing.  Ilark’e, 
child?  by  what  accident  did  you  stumble  upon 
this  blockhead? — [To  Buck.]  1  suppose  the  line 
of  your  understanding  is  too  short,  to  fathom  the 
depth  of  your  companion’s  reasoning? 

Buck.  My  dear  !  [Gapes. 

Crab.  I  say  you  can  draw  no  conclusion  from 
the  above  premises. 

Buck.  Who,  I  ?  Damn  your  premises  and 
conclusions  too  1  But  this  I  conclude,  from  what 
I  have  seen,  my  dear,  that  the  French  are  the 
first  people  in  the  universe;  that,  in  the  arts  of 
living,  they  do,  or  ought  to  give  laws  to  the  whole 
world ;  and  that,  whosoever  would  either  eat, 
drink,  dress,  dance,  tight,  sing,  or  even  sneeze, 
aver  elegance,  must  go  to  Paris  to  learn  it.  This 
is  my  creed. 

Crab.  And  these  precious  principles  you  are 
come  here  to  propagate  ? 

Buck.  C’est  vrai,  Monsieur  Crab :  and,  with 
the  aid  of  these  brother  missionaries,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  making  a  great  many  proselytes.  And 
now  for  a  detail  of  their  qualities.  Bearnois, 
vvancez  !  This  is  an  officer  of  my  household,  un¬ 
known  to  this  country. 

Crab.  And  what  may  he  be? — I’ll  humour  the 
puppy. 

Buck.  This  is  my  Swiss  porter.  Tenez  votes 
droit,  Bearnois.  There’s  a  tierce  figure  to  guard 
the  gate  of  an  hotel. 

Crab.  What,  do  you  suppose  that  we  have  no 
porters? 

Buck.  Yes,  you  have  dunces  that  open  doors; 
a  drudgery  that  this  fellow  does  by' deputy.  But 
tor  intrepidity  in  denying  a  disagreeable  visitor  ; 
for  politeness  in  introducing  a  mistress;  acute¬ 
ness  in  discerning,  and  constancy  in  excluding, 
a  dun,  a  greater  genius  never  came  from  the 
cantons. 

Crab.  Astonishing  qualities ! 

Buck.  Retirez,  Bearnois.  But  here’s  a  bijou, 
here’s  a  jewel  indeed  !  Tenez  id,  mon  che  'r  La 
Loire.  Comment  trouvez  vouz  ce  Baris  id  ? 

La  Loire.  Trh  bien. 

Buck.  Very.  well.  Civil  creature !  This,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Crab,  is  my  cook  La  Loire ;  and  for  hors 
d  imvres,  entre  rot,  is,  ragouts,  entremets,  and  the 


disposition  of  a  dessert,  Paris  never  saw  his  pa¬ 
rallel. 

Crab.  Ills  wages,  I  suppose,  are  proportioned 
to  his  merit? 

Buck.  A  bagatelle,  a  trifle.  Abroad  but  a  bare 
two  hundred.  Upon  his  cheerful  compliance 
in  coming  hither  into  exile  with  me,  I  have  in¬ 
deed  doubled  bis  stipend. 

Crab.  You  could  do  no  less. 

Buck.  Anil  now,  sir,  to  complete  my  equipage, 
regardez  monsieur  La  Jonquil,  my  first  valet  dc 
chambre,  excellent  in  every  thing ;  but,  pour  Tac- 
cornmodage,  for  decorating  the  head,  inimitable. 
In  one  word,  La  Jonquil  shall,  for  fifty  to  five, 
knot,  twist,  tie,  frieze,  cut,  curl,  pr  comb,  with  any 
gurjon  perruquier,  from  the  Land’s-end  to  the 
Orkneys. 

Crab.  Why,  what  an  infinite  fund  of  public 
spirit  must  you  have,  to  drain  your  purse,  morti¬ 
fy  your  inclination,  and  expose  your  person,  for 
the  mere  improvement  of  your  countrymen  ! 

Buck.  Oh,  I  am  a  very  Roman  for  that.  But 
at  present  I  had  another  reason  for  returning. 

Crab.  Ay,  what  can  that  be  ? 

Buck.  Why,  I  find  there  is  a  likelihood  of  some 
little  fracas  between  us.  But,  upon  my  soul,  we 
must  be  very  brutal  to  quarrel  with  the  dear 
agreeable  creatures  for  a  trifle.- 

Crab.  They  have  your  affections,  then? 

Buck.  Be  tout  mon  ueur.  From  the  infinite 
civility  shown  to  us  in  France,  and  their  friendly 
professions  in  favour  of  our  country,  they  can  ne¬ 
ver  intend  us  an  injury. 

Crab.  Oh,  you  have  hit  their  humour  to  a  hair  ! 
But  1  can  have  no  longer  patience  with  the  pup¬ 
py.  Civility  and  friendship,  you  booby  !  Yes, 
their  civility  at  Paris  has  not  left  you  a  guinea  in 
your  pocket,  nor  would  their  friendship  to  your 
nation  leave  it  a  foot  of  land  in  the  universe. 

Buck.  Lord  John,  this  is  a  strange  old  fellow  ! 
Take  iny  word  for  it,  my  dear,  you  mistake  this 
thing  egregiously.  But  all  you  English  are  con¬ 
stitutionally  sullen.  November-fogs,  with  salt 
boiled  beef,  are  most  cursed  recipes  for  good-hu¬ 
mour,  or  a  quick  apprehension.  Paris  is  the  place  ! 
’Tis  there  men  laugh,  love,  and  live.  Vive  Tu¬ 
mour  !  Sans  amour,  ct  sans  ses  desirs,  un  caur 
est  bien  mains  heureux  quil  ne  pense. 

Crab.  Now,  would  not  any  soul  suppose,  that 
this  yelping  hound  had  a  real  relish  for  the  coun¬ 
try  he  has  quitted  ? 

Buck.  A  mighty  unnatural  supposition,  truly  ! 

Crab.  Foppery  and  affectation  all. 

Buck.  And  do  you  really  think  Paris  a  kind 
of  purgatory,  ha,  my  dear? 

Crab.  To  thee  the  most  solitary  spot  upon 
earth,  my  dear. — Familiar  puppy  ! 

Buck.  Whimsical  enough.  But  come,  pour 
passer  le  terns,  let  us,  old  Diogenes,  enter  into  a 
little  debate.  Mi  lor,  and  you,  Maeruthen,  de¬ 
termine  the  dispute  between  that  source  of  de- 
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lights,  ce  paradis  de  plaisir,  and  this  cave  of  care, 
this  seat  of  scurvy  and  the  spleen. 

Mac.  Let  us  heed  them  week  my  lord.  Mais- 
ter  Crab  has  met  with  his  match. 

Buck.  And  first,  for  the  great  pleasure  of  life, 
the  pleasure  of  the  table  :  Ah,  quelle  difference  ! 
1  he  ease,  the  wit,  the  wine,  the  badinage,  the 
persislage,  the  double  entendre,  the  chansons  d 
boire  !  O  what  delicious  moments  have  I  passed 
chez  rnadame  la  duchesse  de  Barbouliac  ! 

Crab.  Your  mistress,  I  suppose  ? 

Buck.  Who,  I  ?  Ft  done  !  Iiow  is  it  possible 
for  a  woman  to  have  a  penchant  for  me  ?  llev, 
Mac ! 

Mac.  Sir  C  harles  is  too  much  a  man  of  honour 
to  blab.  But,  to  say  truth,  the  whole  city  of  Pa¬ 
ris  thought  as  much. 

Crab.  A  precious  fellow  this  ! 

Buck.  Taisez  vous,  Mac.  But  we  lose  the 
point  in  view.  Now,  monsieur  Crab,  let  me  con¬ 
duct  you  to  what  you  call  an  entertainment. 
And  first :  the  melancholy  mistress  is  fixed  in  her 
chair,  where,  by  the  by,  she  is  condemned  to  do 
more  drudgery  than  a  dray-horse.  Next  pro¬ 
ceeds  the  master  to  marshal  the  guests;  in  which 
as  much  caution  is  necessary  as  at  a  coronation ; 
with,  ‘  My  lady,  sit  here/  and,  ‘  sir  Thomas,  sit 
‘  there;’  till  the  length  of  the  ceremony,  with  the 
length  of  the  grace,  have  destroyed  all’ apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  meat’s  burning  your  mouths. 

Mac.  Bravo,  bravo  !  Did  I  na  say,  sir  Charles 
was  a  phenomenon  ? 

Crab.  Peace,  puppy ! 

Buck.  Then,  in  solemn  silence,  they  proceed 
to  demolish  the  substantials,  with  perhaps  an  oc¬ 
casional  interruption  of,  ‘  Here’s  to  vou,  friends;’ 

‘  Hob  or  nob;’  ‘  Your  love  and  mine.’  Pork  suc¬ 
ceeds  to  beef,  pyes  to  puddings.  The  cloth  is 
removed.  Madam,  drenched  with  a  bumper, 
drops  a  curtsey,  and  departs;  leaving  the  jovial 
host,  with  his  sprightly  companions,  to  tobacco, 
port,  and  politics.  Viola  un  repas  d  la  mode  d’An- 
gleterre,  monsieur  Crab. 

Crab.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  your  father 
is  not  a  living  witness  of  these  prodigious  im¬ 
provements. 

Buck.  C'est  vrai.  But,  a  propos,  he  is  dead, 

as  you  say,  and  you  are - 

Crab.  Against  my  inclination,  his  executor. 

Buck.  Peut-itre  ;  well,  and - 

Crab.  Oh,  my  trust  will  soon  determine.  One 
article,  indeed,  I  am  strictly  enjoined  to  see  per¬ 
formed  ;  your  marriage  with  your  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  Lucinda. 

Buck.  Ha,  ha,  la  petite  Lucinde !  et  com¬ 
ment — 

Crab.  Prithee,  peace,  and  hear  me.  She  is 
bequeathed  conditionally,  that  if  you  refuse  to 
marry  her,  twenty  thousand  pounds ;.  and  if  she 
rejects  you,  which  I  suppose  she  will  have  the 
wisdom  to  do,  only  five. 
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Buck.  Reject  me  !  Very  probable,  hey,  Mac  ? 
But  could  not  we  have  an  entrev'ue  ? 

Crab.  Who’s  there? — Let  Lucinda  know  we 
expect  her. 

Mac.  Had  na  ye  better,  sir  Charles,  equip 
yoursell  in  a  more  suitable  garb  upon  a  first  visit 
to  your  mistress  ? 

Crab.  Oh,  such  a  figure  and  address  can  de¬ 
rive  no  advantage  from  dress. 

Buck.  Serviteur.  But,  however,  Mac’s  hint 
may  not  be  so  mal  d  propos.  Allons,  Jonquil,  je 
m'en  vais  m’habiller.  Mi  lor,  shall  I  trespass  up¬ 
on  your  patience  ?  My  toilette  is  but  a  work  of 
ten  minutes.  Mac,  dispose  of  my  domestics  a 
leur  aise,  and  then  attend  me  with  my  port- 
feuille,  and  read,  while  I  dress,  those  remarks  I 
made  in  last  voyage  from  Fountainbleu  to  Com- 
peigne.  Serviteur,  messieurs. 

Car  le  bon  vin 
Du  matin, 

Sortant  du  tonneau, 

Vaut  bien  mieux  que 
Le  Latin 

De  tout  la  Sorbonne.  [ Exit. 

Crab.  This  is  the  most  consummate  coxcomb  ! 

I  told  the  fool  of  a  father  what  a  puppy  Paris 
would  produce  him ;  but  travel  is  the  word,  and 
the  consequence  an  importation  of  every  foreign 
folly  :  And  thus  the  plain  persons  and  principles 
of  old  England  are  so  confounded  and  jumbled 
with  the  excrementitious  growth  of  every  cli¬ 
mate,  that  we  have  lost  all  our  ancient  charac¬ 
teristics,  and  are  become  a  bundle  of  contradic¬ 
tions,  a  piece  of  patch-work,  a  mere  harlequin’s 
coat. 

Lord  John.  Do  you  suppose  then,  sir,  that  no 
good  may  be  obtained— - - 

Crab.  Why,  prithee,  what  have  you  gained  ? 

Lord  John.  I  should  be  sorry  my  acquisitions 
were  to  determine  the  debate.  But,  do  you  think, 
sir,  the  shaking  off  some  native  qualities,  and  the 
being  made  more  sensible,  from  comparison,  of 
certain  national  and  constitutional  advantages, 
objects  unworthy  the  attention  ? 

Crab.  You  show  the  favourable  side,  young 
man  :  But  how  frequently  are  substituted  for  na¬ 
tional  prepossessions,  always  harmless,  and  often 
happy,  guilty  and  unnatural  prejudices?  Unna¬ 
tural  !  For  the  wretch  who  is  weak  and  wicked 
enough  to  despise  his  country,  sins  against  the 
most  laudable  law  of  nature;  he  is  a  traitor  to 
the  community  where  providence  has  placed  him, 
and  should  be  denied  those  social  benefits  he  has 
rendered  himself  unworthy  to  partake.  But  sen¬ 
tentious  lectures  are  ill  calculated  for  your  time 
of  life. 

Jiord  John.  I  differ  from  you  here,  Mr  Crab. 
Principles,  that  call  for  perpetual  practice,  can¬ 
not  be  too  soon  received.  I  sincerely  thank 
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you,  sir,  for  this  communication,  and  should  be 
happy  to  have  always  near  me  so  moral  a  moni¬ 
tor. 

Crab.  You  are  indebted  to  France  for  her 
flattery.  But  I  leave  you  with  a  lady,  whepe  it 
■will  be  better  employed. 

Enter  Lucinda. 

Crab.  This  young  man  waits  here  till  your 
puppy  is  powdered.  You  may  ask  him  after 
your  French  acquaintance.  I  know  nothing  of 
him ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  so 
great  a  fool  as  your  fellow.  [Exit. 

Luc.  I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  have  had  but  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  iete  a  tete. 

L.  John.  Just  the  contrary,  madam.  By  good 
sense,  tinged  with  singularity,  we  are  entertained 
as  well  as  improved.  For  a  lady,  indeed,  Mr 
Crab’s  manners  are  rather  too  rough. 

Luc.  Not  a  jot;  I  am  familiarized  to  them. 

I  know  his  integrity,  and  can  never  be  disobliged 
by  his  sincerity. 

L.  John.  This  declaration  is  a  little  particular 
from  a  lady,  who  must  have  received  her  first 
impressions  in  a  place  remarkable  for  its  delicacy 
to  the  fair-sex.  But  good-sense  can  conquer  even 
early  habits. 

Luc.  This  compliment  I  can  lay  no  claim  to. 
The  former  part  of  my  life  procured  me  but  very 
little  indulgence.  The  pittance  of  knowledge  I 
possess,  was  taught  me  by  a  very  severe  mistress, 
Adversity.  But  you,  sir,  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  sir  Charles  Buck  not  to  have  known  my  si- 
tuatio  . 

A  C 

SCENE— I. 

Buck  at  his  toilet,  attended  by  three  valets  de 
chambre,  and  Macruthen. 

Mac.  Notwithstanding  aw  his  plain  deal¬ 
ing,  I  doubt  whether  maister  Crab  is  so  honest  a 
man. 

Buck.  Pr’ythee.  Mac,  name  not  the  monster. 
If  I  may  be  permitted  a  quotation  from  one  of 
their  paltry  poets, 

‘  Who  is  knight  of  the  shire,  represents  them 
all. 

Did  ever  mortal  see  such  mirrors,  such  looking- 
glasses,  as  they  have  here  too?  One  might  as  well 
address  one’s  self  for  information  to  a  bucket  of 
water. — La  Jonquil,  mettez-vous  le  rouge  assez. 
He  bien,  Mac,  miserable  !  Hey  ? 

Mac.  'Tis  very  becoming. 

Buck.  Ay,  it  will  do  for  this  place;  I  really 
could  have  forgiven  my  father’s  living  a  year  or 
two  longer,  rather  than  be  compelled  to  return  to 

this- - [Enter  Lord  John.]  My  dear  lord,  je 

demand  mile  pardons  ;  but  the  terrible  fracas  in 
3 


L.  John.  I  have  heard  your  story,  madam,  be¬ 
fore  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you.  It  was  af¬ 
fecting  :  You’ll  pardon  the  declaration  :  it  now 
becomes  interesting. — However,  it  is  impossible 
I  should  not  congratulate  you  on  the  near  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  happy  catastrophe. 

Luc.  Events  that  depend  upon  the  will  of  ano¬ 
ther,  a  thousand  unforeseen  accidents  may  inter¬ 
rupt. 

Lord  John.  Could  I  hope,  madam,  your  pre¬ 
sent  critical  condition  would  acquit  me  of  teme¬ 
rity,  I  should  take  the  liberty  to  presume,  if  the 
suit  of  sir  Charles  be  rejected - 

Enter  Crab. 

Crab.  So,  youngster  !  what,  I  suppose  you  are 
already  practising  one  of  your  foreign  lessons. 
Perverting  the  affections  of  a  friend’s  mistress, 
or  debauching  his  wife,  are  mere  peccadilloes  in 
modern  morality — But  at  present,  you  are  my 
care.  That  way  conducts  you  to  your  fellow- 
traveller.  [Exit  Lord  John.] — 1  would  speak 
with  you  in  the  library.  [Exit. 

Luc.  I  shall  attend  you,  sir.  Never  was  so 
unhappy  an  interruption  !  What  could  my  lord 
mean  ?  But  be  it  what  it  will,  it  ought  not,  it 
cannot  concern  me. — Gratitude  and  duty  de¬ 
mand  my  compliance  with  the  dying  wish  of  my 
benefactor,  my  friend,  my  father.  But  am  I 
then  to  sacrifice  ail  my  future  peace?  But  rea¬ 
son  not,  rash  girl !  obedience  is  tby  province. 

Though  hard  the  task,  be  it  my  part  to  prove, 

That  sometimes  duty  can  give  laws  to  love. 

:  ii. 

my  chaise,  had  so  gated  and  disordered  my  hair, 
that  it  required  an  age  to  adjust  it. 

Lord  John.  No  apology,  sir  Charles;  I  have 
been  entertained  very  agreeably. 

Buck.  Who  have  you  had,  my  dear  lord,  to 
entertain  you  ? 

JMrd  John.  The  very  individual  lady  that’s 
soon  to  make  you  a  happy  husband. 

Buck.  A  happy  who  ?  husband  ? - What  two 

very  opposite  ideas  have  you  confounded  ensem¬ 
ble  !■ — In  my  conscience,  I  believe  there’s  conta¬ 
gion  in  the  clime,  and  mi  lor  is  infected.  But 
pray,  mi  dear  lor,  by  what  accident  have  you 
discovered  that  I  was  upon  the  point  of  becoming 
that  happy - Oh,  un  mari  !  diable  ! 

Lord  John.  The  lady’s  beauty  and  merit,  your 
inclinations,  and  your  father’s  injunctions,  made 
me  conjecture  that. 

Buck.  And  can’t  you  suppose  that  the  lady’s 
beauty  may  be  possessed,  her  merit  rewarded, 
and  my  inclinations  gratified,  without  an  absolute 
obedience  to  that  fatherly  injunction  ? 

Lord  John.  It  does  not  occur  to  me. 
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Buck.  No,  I  believe  not,  mi  lor.  Those  kind 
of  talents  are  not  given  to  every  body.  Donnez 
mol  mon  manchon.  And  now  you  shall  see  me 
manage  the  lady. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Young  squire  Racket  and  sir  Toby  Tally- 
hoe,  who  call  themselves  your  honour’s  old  ac¬ 
quaintances. 

Buck.  Oh  the  brutes  !  By  what  accident  could 
they  discover  my  arrival?  Mi  dear,  dear  lor,  aid 
me  to  escape  this  embarras. 

Racket  and  Tallyiioe  without. 

Hoic  a  hoy,  hoic  a  hoy  ! 

Buck.  Let  me  die  if  I  do  not  believe  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  have  brought  a  whole  hundred  of  hounds 
with  them.  But,  they  say,  forms  keep  fools  at  a 
distance.  I’ll  receive  them  cn  ceremonie. 

Enter  Racket  and  Tallyhoe. 

Tal.  Hey  boy ;  hoics,  my  little  Buck  ! 

Buck.  Monsieur  le  Chevalier,  votres  tres  hum¬ 
ble  serviteur. 

Tal.  Hey? 

Buck.  Monsieur  Racket,  je  suis  charmi  devous 

voir. 

Rac.  Anan  !  what  ? 

Buck.  Ne  ni  entendez  vous  f  Don’t  you  know 
French  ? 

Rac.  Know  French  !  No,  nor  you  neither,  I 
think.  Sir  Toby,  ’fore  Gad,  I  believe  the  papists 
ha’  bewitched  him  in  foreign  parts, 

Tal.  Bewitched,  and  transformed  him  too.  Let 
me  perish,  Racket,  if  I  don’t  think  he’s  like  one 
of  the  folks  we  used  to  read  of  at  school,  in  Ovid’s 
Metamorphosis  ;  they  have  turned  him  into  a 
beast ! 

Rac.  A  beast !  No;  a  bird,  you  fool.  Lookee, 
sir  Toby,  by  the  lord  Harry,  here  are  his  wings  ! 

Tal.  Hey  !  ecod,  and  so  they  are,  ha,  ha  !  I 
reckon,  Racket,  he  came  over  with  the  wood¬ 
cocks. 

Buck.  Vo.Ua  des  veritable  Anglois.  The  rustic, 
rude  ruffians  ! 

Rac.  Let  us  see  what  the  devil  he  has  got  upon 
his  pole,  sir  Toby. 

Tal.  Ay. 

Buck.  Do,  dear  savage,  keep  your  distance  ! 

Tal.  Nay,  ’fore  George  we  will  have  a  scru¬ 
tiny. 

Rac.  Ay,  ay,  a  scrutiny. 

Buck.  En  grace ,  La  Jonquil !  mi  lor !  protect  me 
from  these  pirates  ! 

Lord  John.  A  little  compassion,  I  beg,  gentle¬ 
men. — Consider,  sir  Charles  is  upon  a  visit  to  his 
bride. 

Tal.  Bride  !  Zounds,  he’s  fitter  for  a  band-box 
— Racket,  hocks  the  heels. 
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Rac.  I  have  them,  knight.  ’Fore  gad,  he  is  the 
very  reverse  of  a  Bantam  cock — His  comb’s  on 

his  feet,  and  his  feathers  on  his  head. - Who 

have  we  got  here?  What  are  these  three  fellows  ? 
Pastry-cooks  ? 

Enter  Crab. 

Crab.  And  is  this  one  of  your  newlv-acquired 
accomplishments,  letting  your  mistress  languish 
for  a- - but  you  have  company,  I  see. 

Buck.  O  yes;  I  have  been  inexpressibly  hap¬ 
py. — These  gentlemen  are  kind  enough  to  treat 
me,  upon  my  arrival,  with  what  I  believe  they 

call,  in  this  country,  a  route- - My  dear  lor,  if 

you  don’t  favour  my  flight - But  see  if  the 

toads  an’t  tumbling  my  toilet ! 

Lord  John.  Now’s  your  time,  steal  off. — I’ll 
cover  your  retreat. 

Buck.  Mac,  let  La  Jonquil  follow  to  resettle 

my  cheveux. - Je  vous  remercie  miile,  mille  fois-, 

mon  cher  mi  lor. 

Rac.  Hola,  sir  Toby,  stole  away  ! 

Buck.  0  mon  I)ieu  ! 

Tal.  Poh,  rot  him ;  let  him  alone.  He’ll  ne¬ 
ver  do  for  our  purpose.  You  must  know  we  in¬ 
tended  to  kick  up  a  riot  to-night  at.  the  play¬ 
house,  and  we  wanted  him  of  the  party;  but  that 
fop  would  swoon  at  the  sight  of  a  cudgel. 

Lord  John.  Pray,  sir,  what  is  your  cause  of 
contention  ? 

Tal.  Cause  of  contention  !  Hey,  faith,  I  know 
nothing  of  the  matter.  Racket,  what  is  it  we  are 
angry  about  ? 

Rac.  Angry  about ! — Why,  you  know  we  are 
to  demolish  the  dancers. 

Tal.  True,  true;  I  had  forgot.  Will  you 
make  one  ? 

Lord  John,  I  beg  to  be  excused. 

Rac.  Mayhap  you  are  a  friend  to  the  French  ? 

Lord  John.  Not  I,  indeed,  sir — But  if  the  oc¬ 
casion  will  permit  me  a  pun,  though  I  am  far 
from  being  a  well-wisher  to  their  arms,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  being  entertained  by  their 
iegs. 

Tal.  Ay  ? — Why  then,  if  you’ll  come  to-night, 
you’ll  split  your  sides  with  laughing;  for  I’ll  he 
rot  if  we  don’t  make  them  caper  higher,  and  run 
faster,  than  ever  they  have  done  since  the  battle 
of  Blenheim.  Come  along,  Rackett, 

[Exit. 

Lord  John.  Was  there  ever  such  a  contrast? 

Crab.  Not  so  remote  as  you  imagine;  they  are 
scions  from  the  same  stock,  set  in  different  soils. 
The  first  shrub,  you  see,  flowers  most  prodigally, 
but  matures  nothing;  the  last  slip,  though  stunted, 
bears  a  little  fruit ;  crabbed,  ’tis  true,  but  still 
the  growth  of  the  clime.  Come,  you’ll  follow 
youy  friend,  [Exit. 

Enter  Lucinda,  with  a  Servant. 

Luc.  When  Mr  Crab  or  sir  Charles  inquire  far 
2  B 
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me,  you  will  conduct  them  "hither.  [ Exit  Ser¬ 
vant.]  How  I  long  for  an  end  to  this  important 
interview  !  Not  that  I  have  any  great  expecta¬ 
tions  from  the  issue;  but  still  in  my  circumstances 
a  state  of  suspence  is  of  all  situations  most  dis¬ 
agreeable.  Hut  hush,  they  come. 

Enter  Sir  Charles,  Macrutiien,  Lord  John 
and  Crab. 

Buck.  Mac,  announce  me. 

Mac.  Madam,  sir  Charles  Buck  craves  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  kissing  your  hand. 

Buck.  Tres  humble  serviteur.  Et  comment  sa 
porte,  Mademoiselle  f  I  am  ravished  to  see  thee, 
ma  chere  petite  Lucinde — Eh  bien,  ma  reine  ! 
Why  you  like  divinely,  child.  But,  mon  enfant, 
they  have  dressed  you  most  diabolically.  Why 
what  a  coiffeure  must  you  have  !  and,  oh  mon 
Dieu  !  a  total  absence  of  rouge.  But  perhaps 
vou  are  out.  I  had  a  cargo  from  Deffreny  the 
day  of  my  departure :  Shall  I  have  the  honour  to 
supply  you  ? 

Luc.  You  are  obliging,  sir  :  but  I  confess  my¬ 
self  a  convert  to  the  chaste  customs  of  this  coun¬ 
try;  and,  with  a  commercial  people,  you  know, 
sir  Charles,  all  artifice - 

Buck.  Artifice  !  You  mistake  the  point,  ma 
chere.  A  proper  portion  of  red  is  an  indispen¬ 
sable  part  of  your  dress ;  and,  in  my  private  opi¬ 
nion,  a  woman  might  as  well  appear  in  public 
without  powder  or  a  petticoat. 

Crab.  And  in  my  private  opinion,  a  woman 
who  puts  on  the  first,  would  make  very  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  pulling  off  the  last. 

Buck.  Ob,  Monsieur  Crab’s  judgment  must  be 
decisive  in  dress.  Well,  and  what  amusements, 
what  spectacles,  what  parties,  what  contrivances, 
to  conquer  father  Time,  that  foe  to  the  fair  ?  I 
fancy  one  must  ennuier  consider ablement  in  your 
Londou  here. 

Luc.  Oh,  we  are  in  no  distress  for  diversions. 
We  have  an  opera. 

Buck.  Italien,  I  suppose  ;  pitieable,  shocking, 
assommant !  Oh,  there  is  no  supporting  their  hi, 
hi,  hi,  hi.  Ah  mon  Dieu  !  Ah,  chasse  brilliant 
soleil, 

Brilliant  soleil. 

A-t-on  jamais  veu  ton  pareil  ? 

There’s  music  and  melody. 

Luc.  What  a  fop  ! 

Buck.  But  proceed,  ma  princesse. 

Luc.  Oh,  then  we  have  plays. 

Buck.  That  I  deny,  child. 

Luc.  No  plays ! 

Buck.  No. 

Luc.  The  assertion  is  a  little  whimsical. 

Buck.  Ay,  that  may  be;  you  have  here  drama¬ 
tic  things,  farcical  in  their  composition,  and  ridi¬ 
culous  in  their  representation. 

Luc.  Sir,  I  own  myself  unequal  to  the  contro¬ 
versy;  but  surely  Shakespeare - My  lord,  this 

subject  calls  upon  you  for  its  defence. 


Crab.  I  know  from  what  fountain  this  fool  has 
drawn  his  remarks ;  the  author  of  the  Chinese 
Orphan,  in  the  preface  to  which  Mr  Voltaire  calls 
the  principal  works  of  Shakespeare  monstrous 
farces. 

I^ord  John.  Mr  Crab  is  right,  madam.  Mr 
Voltaire  has  stigmatized  with  a  very  unjust  and 
a  very  invidious  appellation,  the  principal  works 
of  that  great  master  of  the  passions  ;  and  his  ap¬ 
parent  motive  renders  him  the  more  inexcuse- 
able. 

Luc-  What  could  it  be,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  John.  The  preventing  has  countrymen 
from  becoming  acquainted  with  our  author,  that 
he  might  be  at  liberty  to  pilfer  from  him  with 
the  greater  security. 

Luc.  Ungenerous,  indeed  ! 

Buck.  Palpable  defamation. 

Luc.  And  as  to  the  exhibition,  I  have  been 
taught  to  believe,  that  for  a  natural,  pathetic, 
and  spirited  expression,  no  people  upon  earth — - 

Buck.  You  are  imposed  upon,  child;  the  Le- 
quesno,  the  Lanouc,  the  Grandval,  the  Dumenil, 
the  Caussen,  what  dignity,  what  action  !  But, 
d  propos,  I  have  myself  wrote  a  tragedy  in 
French. 

Luc.  Indeed  ! 

Buck.  En  verile,  upon  Voltaire’s  plan. 

Crab.  That  must  be  a  precious  piece  of  work. 

Buck.  It  is  now  in  repetition  at  the  French 
comedie.  Grandval  and  La  Gaussen  perform 
the  principal  parts.  Oh,  what  an  eclat !  What 
a  burst  will  it  make  in  the  parterre,  when  the 
king  of  Ananamaboo  refuses  thejperson  of  the 
princess  of  Cochineal ! 

Luc.  Do  you  remember  the  passage  ? 

Buck.  Entire ;  and  I  believe  I  can  convey  it 
in  their  manner. 

Luc.  That  will  be  delightful. 

Buck.  And  first  the  king. 

Ma  chere  princesse,  je  vous  aime,  cest  vrai ; 

De  ma  femme  vous  portez  les  channants  attraits. 
Mais  ce  n'est  pus  honlttc  pour  un  homme  tel  ijue 
moi, 

De  tromper  ma  femme,  ou  de  rompre  mafoi. 

Lac.  Inimitable! 

Buck.  Now  the  princess;  she  is,  as  you  may 
suppose,  in  extreme  distress. 

Luc.  No  doubt.' 

Buck.  Mon  grand  roi,  mon  cher  adorable, 

Apez  pit  it  de  moi,je  suis  inconsolable .i 
(Then  lie  turns  his  back  upon  her;  at  which  she, 
in  a  fury) 

Monstre,  ingrat,  affreux,  horrible,  funeste, 

Oh  queje  vous  aime,  ah  queje  vous  deteste  ! 
[Then  lie,] 

Pensez  vouz,  Madame,  d  me  donner  la  loi  ? 

Loire  baine,  vutre  amour,  sont  les  mimes  chases  d 
moi. 

Luc.  Bravo  ! 

Lord  John.  Bravo,  bravo  ! 
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Buck.  Ay,  there’s  passion  and  poetry,  and  rea¬ 
son  and  rhime.  Oh,  how  I  detest  blood  and 
blank  verse  !  There  is  something  so  soft,  so  mu¬ 
sical,  and  so  natural,  in  the  rich  rhimes  of  the 
theatre  Francois  ! 

Lord  John.  I  did  not  know  sir  Charles  was  so 
totally  devoted  to  the  belles  lettres. 

Buck.  Oh,  entirely.  ’Lis  the  ton,  the  taste. 
I  am  every  night  at  the  Coffe  Procope  ;  and  had 
not  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  in  this  curst 
country,  I  make  no  doubt  but  you  would  have 
seen  my  name  among  the  foremost  of  the  French 
academy. 

Crab.  I  should  think  you  might  easily  get  over 
that  difficulty,  if  you  will  be  but  so  obliging  as 
publicly  to  renounce  us.  I  dare  engage  not  one 
of  your  countrymen  should  contradict  or  claim 
you. 

Buck.  No! — Impossible.  From  the  barbarity 
of  my  education,  I  must  ever  be  taken  for  un 
Anglois. 

Crab.  Never. 

Buck.  En  verit'c  ? 

Crab.  En  verite. 

Buck.  You  flatter  me  ? 

Crab.  But  common  justice. 

Mac.  Nay,  Maister  Crab  is  in  the  right  ;  for 
I  have  often  heard  the  French  themselves  say,  is 
it  possible  that  gentleman  can  be  British  ? 

Buck.  Obliging  creatures !  And  you  all  con¬ 
cur  with  them? 

Crab.  Entirely. 

Luc.  Entirely. 

Lord  John.  Entirely. 

Buck.  How  happy  you  make  me  ! 

Crab.  Egregious  puppy  !  But  we  lose  time. 
A  truce  to  this  trumpery.  You  have  read  your 
father’s  will  ? 

Buck.  No;  I  read  no  English.  When  Mac 
has  turned  it  into  French,  I  may  run  over  the 
items. 

Crab.  I  have  told  you  the  part  that  concerns 
this  girl.  And  as  your  declaration  upon  it 
will  discharge  me,  I  leave  you  to  what  you 
will  call  an  ecclaircissement.  Come,  my  Lord. 

Buck.  Nay,  but  Monsieur  Crab,  mi  Lor, 
Mac! 

Crab.  Along  with  us. 

[ Exeunt  Chab  andLoT.o  John. 

Buck.  A  comfortable  scrape  I  am  in  !  What 
the  deuce  am  I  to  do  ?  In  the  language  of  the 
place,  I  am  to  make  love,  I  suppose.  A  pretty 
employment ! 

Luc.  I  fancy  my  hero  is  a  little  puzzled  with 
his  part.  But  now  for  it. 

Buck.  A  queer  creature,  that  Crab,  ma  petite. 
But,  d  propos,  How  d’you  like  my  lord? 

Luc.  He  seems  to  have  good  sense,  and  good 
breeding. 

Buck.  Pas  trop.  But  don’t  you  think  he  has 
something  of  a  foreign  kind  of  air  about  him  ? 


Luc.  Foreign  ! 

Buck.  Ay,  something  so  English  in  his  mau- 
ner  ? 

Luc.  Foreign  and  English !  I  don’t  compre¬ 
hend  you. 

Buck.  Why  that  is,  he  has  not  the  ease,  the 
je  ne  seal  quoi,  the  bon  ton. — In  a  word,  he  d.oes 
not  resemble  me  now. 

Luc.  Not  in  the  least. 

Buck.  Oh,  I  thought  so.  He  is  to  be  pitied, 
poor  devil ;  he  can’t  help  it.  But,  entre  nous,  ma 
chere,  the  fellow  has  a  fortune. 

Luc.  How  does  that  concern  me,  sir  Charles  ? 

Buck.  Why, ye  pense,  ma  reine,  that  your  eyes 
have  done  execution  there. 

Luc.  My  eyes  execution  ! 

Buck.  Ay,  child,  is  there  any  thing  so  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  that  ?  Ma  foi,  I  thought,  by  the 
vivacity  of  his  praise,  that  he  had  already  sum¬ 
moned  the  garrison  to  surrender. 

Luc.  To  carry  on  the  allusion,  I  believe  my 
lord  is  too  good  a  commander  to  commence  a 
fruitless  siege.  He  could  not  but  know  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  town. 

Buck.  Condition  !  Explain,  ma  chere. 

Luc.  I  was  in  hopes  your  interview  with  Mr 
Crab  had  made  that  unnecessary. 

Buck :  Oh,  ay,  I  do  recollect  something  of  a 
ridiculous  article  about  marriage  in  a  will.  But 
what  a  plot  against  the  peace  of  two  poor  people  ! 
Well,  the  malice  of  some  men  is  amazing  !  Not 
contented  with  doing  all  the  mischief  they  can 
in  their  life,  they  are  for  entailing  their  male¬ 
volence,  like  their  estates,  to  latest  posterity. 

Luc.  Your  contempt  of  me,  sir  Charles,  I  re¬ 
ceive  as  a  compliment.  But  the  infinite  obliga¬ 
tions  I  owe  to  the  man  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  call  you  son,  compel  me  to  insist,  that,  in  my 
presence  at  least,  no  indignity  be  offered  to  his 
memory. 

Buck.  Heyday  !  What,  in  heroics,  ma  reine  ? 

Luc.  Ungrateful,  unfilial  wretch  !  so  soon  to 
trample  on  his  ashes,  the  greatest  load  of  whose 
fond  heart,  in  his  last  hour,  were  his  fears  for 
thy  future  welfare. 

Buck.  Mafoi,  elle  est  folle ;  she  is  mad,  sans 
doute. 

Luc.  But  I  am  to  blame.  Can  he,  who  breaks 
through  one  sacred  relation,  regard  another?  Can 
the  monster,  who  is  corrupt  enough  to  contemn 
the  place  of  his  birth,  reverence  those  who  gave 
him  being  ? — Impossible. 

Buck.  Ah,  a  pretty  monologue  !  a  fine  soli¬ 
loquy  this,  child. 

Luc.  Contemptible  !  But  I  am  cool. 

Buck.  I  am  mightily  glad  of  it.  Now  we  shall 
understand  one  another,  I  hope. 

Luc.  We  do  understand  one  another.  You 
have  already  been  kind  enough  to  refuse  me. 
Nothing  is  wanting  but  a  formal  rejection 
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under  your  hand,  and  so  concludes  our  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

Buck.  Vous  allez  trop  vite  ;  you  are  too  quick, 
mu  chere.  If  I  recollect,  the  consequence  of 
this  rejection  is  my  paying  you  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  . 

Luc.  True. 

Buck.  Now  that,  have  not  I  the  least  inclina¬ 
tion  to  do. 

Luc.  No,  sir  ?  Why  you  own  that  mar¬ 
riage — 

Buck.  Is  my  aversion.  I’ll  give  you  that  un¬ 
der  my  hand,  if  you  please ;  but  I  have  a  pro¬ 
digious  love  for  the  louis. 

Luc.  Oh,  we’ll  soon  settle  that  dispute ;  the 
law — 

Buck.  But,  hold,  ma  reine.  I  don’t  find  that 
my  provident  father  has  precisely  determined  the 
time  of  this  comfortable  conjunction.  So,  though 
I  am  condemned,  the  day  of  execution  is  not 
fixed. 

Luc.  Sir ! 

Buck.  I  say,  my  soul,  there  goes  no  more 
to  your  dying  a  maid,  than  my  living  a  bache¬ 
lor. 

Tmc.  O,  sir,  I  shall  find  a  remedy. 

Buck.  But  now  suppose,  mu  belle,  I  have 
found  one  to  your  hand  ? 

Luc.  As  how  ?  Name  one. 

Buck.  I’ll  name  two.  And  first,  mon  enfante, 
though  I  have  an  irresistible  antipathy  to  the 
conjugal  knot,  yet  I  am  by  no  means  "blind  to 
your  personal  charms  :  in  the  possession  of 
which  if  you  please  to  place  me,  not  only 
the  aforesaid  twenty  thousand  pounds,  but 
the  whole  terre  of  your  devoted  shall  fall  at 
your— 

Luc.  Grant  me  patience  ! 

Buck.  Indeed  you  want  it,  my  dear.  But  if 
you  flounce,  I  fly. 

Luc.  Quick,  sir,  your  other  !  For  this  is— 

Buck.  1  grant,  not  quite  so  fashionable'  as  my 
other.  It  is  then,  in  a  word,  that  you  would  let 
this  lubberly  lord  make  you  a  lady,  and  appoint 
me  his  assistant,  his  private  friend,  his  cisisbei. 
And  as  we  are  to  be  joint  partakers  of  your  per¬ 
son,  let  us  be  equal  sharers  in  your  fortune,  ma 
belle. 

Luc.  Thou  mean,  abject,  mercenary  thing ! 
Thy  mistress!  Gracious  Heaven! — Universal 
empire  should  not  bribe  me  to  be  thy  bride. — 
And  what  apology,  what  excuse,  could  a  woman 
ol  the  least,  sense  or  spirit  make  for  so  unnatural 
a  connection  ! 

Buck,  Fort  bien  ! 

Luc.  Where  are  thy  attractions?  Canst  thou 
be  weak  enough  to  suppose  thy  frippery  dress, 
thy  affectation,  thy  grimace,  could  influence  be¬ 
yond  the  borders  of  a  brothel  ? 

Buck.  Trcs  bien  / 

Luc.  And  what  are  thy  improvements?  Thy 
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air  is  a  copy  from  thy  barber;  for  thy  dress  thou 
art  indebted  to  thy  tailor.  Thou  hast  lost  thy 
native  language,  and  brought  home  none  in  ex¬ 
change  for  it. 

Buck.  Extremement  bien  ! 

Luc.  Had  not  thy  vanity  so  soon  exposed  thy 
villany,  I  might,  in  reverence  to  that  name, 
to  which  thou  art  a  disgrace,  have  taken  a 
wretched  chance  with  thee  for  life. 

Buck.  I  am  obliged  to  thee  for  that ;  and  a 
pretty  pacific  partner  I  should  have  had.  Why, 
look’e,  child,  you  have  been,  to  be  sure,  very  elo¬ 
quent, and,  upon  the  whole,  not  unentertaining  : 
though,  by  the  by,  you  have  forgot  in  your  cata¬ 
logue  one  of  my  foreign  acquisitions  ;  c’cst  a  dire , 
that  I  can,  with  a  most  intrepid  sangfroid,  with¬ 
out  a  single  emotion,  support  all  this  storm  of  fe¬ 
male  fury.  But,  adieu,  ma  belle ;  and  when  a 
cool  hour  of  reflection  has  made  you  sensible  of 
the  propriety  of  my  proposals,  I  shall  expect  the 
honour  of  a  card. 

[Exit. 

Luc.  I  am  ashamed  this  thing  has  had  the 
power  to  move  me  thus.  Who  waits  there  ? 
Desire  Mr  Crab - 

Enter  Lord  John  and  Crab. 

Lord  John.  We  have  been  unwillingly,  ma¬ 
dam,  silent  witnesses  to  this  shameful  scene.  I 
blush,  that  a  creature,  who  wears  the  outward 
marks  of  humanity,  should  be  in  his  morals  so 
much  below - 

Crab.  Prithee,  why  didst  thou  not  call  thy 
maids,  and  toss  the  booby  in  a  blanket? 

Lord  John.  If  I  might  be  permitted,  madam, 
to  conclude  what  I  intended  saying,  when  inter¬ 
rupted  by  Mr  Crab -  ’  ”  , 

Luc.  My  lord,  don’t  think  me  guilty  of  affec¬ 
tation  ;  I  believe  I  guess  at  your  generous  de¬ 
sign  :  hut  my  temper  is  really  so  ruffled — besides, 

I  am  meditating  a  piece  of  female  revenge  on 
this  coxcomb. 

Lord  John.  Dear  madam,  can  I  assist? 

Luc.  Only  by  desiring  my  maid  to  brine  hi¬ 
ther  the  tea.  My  lord,  I  am  confounded  at  the 
liberty,  but - 

Lord  John.  No  apology - You  honour  me, 

madam,  _  "  [Exit. 

Crab.  And,  prithee,  wench,  what  is  thy 
scheme  ? 

Luc.  Oh,  a  very  harmless  one,  I  promise  you. 

Crab.  Zounds,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  long  to 
see  the  puppy  severely  punished,  methinks. 

Luc.  Sir  Charles,  I  fancy,  can’t  be  yet  got  out 
ol  the  house.  Will  you  desire  him  to  step  hi¬ 
ther  ? 

Crab.  I’ll  bring  him. 

Imc.  No,  I  wish  to  have  him  alone. 

Crab.  Why,  then,  I’ll  send  him. 

[Exit. 
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Enter  Lettice. 

Luc.  Place  these  things  on  the  table,  a  chair 

on  each  side - very  well.  Do  you  keep  within 

call.  But  hark,  he  is  here.  Leave  me,  Lettice. 

[Exit . 

Enter  Buck. 

Buck.  So,  so,  I  thought  she  would  come  to ; 
but,  I  confess,  not  altogether  so  soon.  Eh  bien, 
ma  belle,  see  me  ready  to  receive  your  com¬ 
mands. 

Luc.  Pray,  be  seated,  sir  Charles.  I  am  a- 
fraid  the  natural  warmth  of  my  temper  might 
have  hurried  me  into  some  expressions  not  alto¬ 
gether  so  suitable. 

Buck.  Ah,  bagatelle.  Name  it  not; 

Luc.  Will  you  drink  tea,  sir? 

Buck.  Volontiers.  This  tea  is  h  pretty  inno¬ 
cent  kind  of  beverage;  I  wonder  the  French 
don’t  take  it.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  giving  it 
a  fashion  next  winter. 

.Luc.  That  will  be  very  obliging.  It  is  of  ex¬ 
treme  service  to  the  ladies  this  side  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  you  know. 

Buck.  True,  it  promotes  parties,  and  infuses  a 
kind  of  spirit  into  conversation.  But  what  has 
occasioned  me,  ma  reine,  the  honour  of  your 
message  by  Mr  Crab  ? 

Luc.  The  favours  I  have  received  from  your 
family,  sir  Charles,  I  thought  demanded  from 
me,  at  my  quitting  your  house,  a  more  decent 
and  ceremonious  adieu  than  our  last  interview 
would  admit  of. 

Buck.  Is  that  all,  ma  chere  ?  I  thought  your 
flinty  heart  had  at  last  relented.  Well,  ma  reine, 
adieu  !» 

Luc.  Can  you,  then,  leave  me  ? 

Buck.  The  fates  will  have  it  so. 

Luc.  Go  then,  perfidious  traitor,  be  gone  !  I 
have  this  consolation,  however,  that  if  I  can¬ 
not  legally  possess  you,  no  other  woman  shall. 

Buck.  Hey,  how,  what ! 

Luc.  And  though  the  pleasure  of  living  with 
yon  is  denied  me,  in  our  deaths,  at  least,  we  shall 
soon  be  united. 

Buck.  Soon  be  united  in  death  !  When,  child  ? 

Luc.  Within  this  hour. 

Buck.  Which  way  ? 

Luc.  The  fatal  draught’s  already  at  my  heart. 

I  feel  it  here;  it  runs  through  every  pore. - 

Pangs,  pangs,  unutterable  !  The  tea  we  drank, 
urged  by  despair  and  love — Oh  ! 

Buck.  Well  ! 

Lmc.  I  poisoned - 

Back.  The  devil ! 

Luc.  And  as  my  generous  heart  would  have 
shared  all  with  you,  I  gave  you  half. 

Buck.  Oh,  curse  your  generosity  ! 

Luc.  Indulge  me  in  the  cold  comfort  of  a  last 
embrace. 


Buck.  Embrace  !  O,  confound  you !  But  it 
may  not  be  too  late.  Macruthen,  Jonquil,  phy¬ 
sicians,  apothecaries,  oil,  and  antidotes. - Oh, 

Je  meursjje  meurs  !  Ah,  la  diablesse  ? 

[Exit  Buck. 

Enter  Lord  John  and  Crab. 

Crab.  A  brave  wench  !  I  could  kiss  thee  for 
this  contrivance. 

Lord  John.  He  really  deserves  it  all. 

Crab.  Deserves  it !  Hang  him.  But  the  sen¬ 
sible  resentment  of  this  girl  has  almost  reconci¬ 
led  me  to  the  world  again.  But  stay,  let  us  see — 
Can’t  we  make  a  farther  use  of  the  puppy’s  pu¬ 
nishment  ?  I  suppose  we  may  very  safely  depend 
on  your  contempt  of  him  ? 

Luc.  Most  securely. 

Crab.  And  this  young  thing  here  has  been 
breathing  passions  and  protestations.  But  I’ll 
take  care  my  girl  shan’t  go  a  beggar  to  any  man’s 
bed.  We  must  have  this  twenty  thousand 
pound,  Lucv. 

Lord  John.  I  regard  it  not.  Let  me  be  hap¬ 
py,  and  let  him  be - 

Crab.  Pshaw,  don’t  scorch  me  with  thy  flames. 
Reserve  your  raptures;  or,  if  they  must  have 
vent,  retire  into  that  room,  whilst  I  go  plague  the 
puppy. 

[Exit  Crab  one  way,  Lucy  and  Lord 
John  another. 

SCENE  II. — Changes  and  discovers  Buck,  Mac¬ 
ruthen,  Jonquil,  Bearnois,  La  Loire, 

Physician  and  Surgeon.  Buck  in  a  night-cap 

and  gown. 

Sur.  This  copious  phlebotomy  will  abate  the 
inflammation ;  and  if  the  six  blisters  on  your 
head  and  back  rise,  why  there  may  be  hopes. 

Buck.  Cold  comfort.  I  burn,  I  burn,  I  burn  ! 
Ah,  there  is  a  shoot !  And  now  again,  I  freeze ! 

Mac.  Ay,  They  are  aw  symptoms  of  a  strong 
poison. 

Buck.  Ob,  I  am  on  the  rack  ! 

Mac.  Oh,  if  it  be  got  to  the  vitals,  a  fig  for 
aw  antidotes. 

Enter  CrAb. 

Crab.  Where  is  this  miserable  devil  ?  What,  is 
he  alive  still ! 

Mac.  In  gude  troth,  and  that’s  aw. 

Buck.  Oh ! 

Crab.  So,  you  have  made  a  pretty  piece  of 
work  on't,  young  man  ! 

Buck.  O,  what  could  provoke  me  to  return 
from  Paris  ! 

Crab.  Had  you  never  been  there,  this  could 
not  have  happened. 
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Enter  Racket  and  Tallyhoe. 

Rack.  Where  is  he  ?  He’s  a  dead  man ;  his 
eyes  arc  fixed  already. 

Buck.  Oh  ! 

Tal.  Who  poisoned  him,  Racket  ? 

Rack.  Gad  I  don’t  know.  His  French  cook, 
I  reckon. 

Crab.  Were  there  a  possibility  of  thy  reforma¬ 
tion,  I  have  yet  a  secret  to  restore  thee. 

Buck.  Oh,  give  it,  give  it ! 

Crab.  Not  so  fast.  It  must  be  on  good  con¬ 
ditions. 

Buck.  Name  them.  Take  my  "estate,  my — 
save  but  my  life,  take  all. 

Crab.  First,  then,  renounce  thy  right  to  that 
lady,  whose  just  resentment  has  drawn  this  pu¬ 
nishment  upon  thee,  and  in  which  she  is  an  un¬ 
happy  partaker. 

Buck.  I  renounce  her  from  my  soul. 

Crab.  To  this  declaration  you  are  witnesses. 
Next,  your  tawdry  trappings,  your  foreign  foppe¬ 
ry,  your  washes,  paints,  pomades,  must  blaxe  be¬ 
fore  your  door. 

Buck.  What,  all  ? 

Crab.  All;  not  a  rag  shall  be  reserved.  The 
execution  of  this  part  of  your  sentence  shall  be 
assigned  to  your  old  friends  here. 

Buck.  Well,  take  them. 

Crab.  And,  lastly,  I'll  have  these  exotic  at¬ 
tendants,  these  instruments  of  your  luxury,  these 
pandars  to  your  pride,  packed  in  the  first  cart, 
and  sent  post  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
came. 

Buck.  Spare  me  but  La  Jonquil  ! 

Crab.  Not  an  instant.  The  importation  of 
these  puppies  makes  a  part  of  the  politics  of 
your  old  friends  the  French  ;  unable  to  resist  you, 
whilst  you  retain  your  ancient  roughness,  they 
have  recourse  to  these  minions,  who  would  first, 
by  unmanly  means,  sap  and  soften  all  your  na¬ 
tive  spirit,  and  then  deliver  you  an  easy  prey  to 
their  employers. 

Buck.  Since,  then,  it  must  be  so,  adieu,  La  Jon- 
*luil  •  •  !  [Exeunt  Servants. 

Crab.  And  now  to  the  remedy.  Come  forth, 
Lucinda. 


Enter  Lucinda  and  Lord  John. 

Buck.  Hey,  why  did  not  she  swallow  the  poi¬ 
son? 

Crab.  No;  nor  you  neither,  you  blockhead. 

Buck.  Why,  did  not  I  leave  you  in  pangs? 

Luc.  Ay,  put  on.  The  tea  was  innocent,  up¬ 
on  my  honour,  sir  Charles.  But  you  allow  me 
to  be  an  excellent  uctrice. 

Buck.  Oh,  curse  your  talents  ! 

Crab.  This  fellow’s  public  renunciation  has 
put  your  person  and  fortune  in  your  power  ;  and 
if  you  were  sincere  in  your  declaration  of  being 
directed  by  me,  bestow  it  there. 

Luc.  As  a  proof  of  my  sincerity,  my  lord,  re¬ 
ceive  it. 

Lord  John.  With  more  transport  than  sir 
Charles  the  news  of  his  safety  ! 

Luc.  [To  Buck.]  Y  ou  are  not  at  present  in  a 
condition  to  take  possession  of  your  post. 

Buck.  What? 

Luc.  Oh,  you  recollect !  my  lord’s  private 
friend  ;  his  assistant,  you  know. 

Buck.  Oh,  oh  ! 

Mac.  But,  sir  Charles,  as  I  find  the  affair  of 
the  poison  was  but  a  joke,  had  na’  ye  better  w  ith- 
dtaw,  and  tak  oil  your  blisters  ? 

Crab.  No,  let  them  stick.  He  wants  them. — 
And  now  concludes  my  care.  But,  before  we 
close  the  scene,  receive,  young  man,  this  last  ad¬ 
vice  from  the  old  friend  of  your  father  :  As  it  is 
your  happiness  to  be  born  a  Briton,  let  it  be 
your  boast;  know,  that  the  blessings  of  liberty 
are  your  birth-right,  which,  while  you  preserve, 
other  nations  may  envy  or  fear,  but  never  con¬ 
quer  or  contemn  you.  Believe,  that  French 
fashions  are  as  ill  suited  to  the  genius,  as  their 
politics  are  pernicious  to  the  peace,  of  your  na¬ 
tive  land. 

A  convert  to  these  sacred  truths,  you’ll  find 

That  poison,  for  your  punishment  designed, 

Will  prove  a  wholesome  medicine  to  your 
mind. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 

Governor  Cape  and  Robin. 

Gov.  And  he  believes  me  dead,  Robin? 

Rob.  Most  certainly. 

Gov.  You  have  given  him  no  intimation  that 
his  fortunes  might  mend  ? 

Rob.  Not  a  distant  hint. 

Gov.  How  did  he  receive  the  news  ? 

Rob.  Calmly  enough  :  when  I  told  him  that 
his  hopes  from  abroad  were  at  an  end,  that  the 
friend  of  his  deceased  father  thought  he  had 
done  enough  in  putting  it  in  his  power  to  earn 
his  own  livelihood,  he  replied,  ’twas  no  more 
than  he  had  long  expected,  charged  me  with  his 
warmest  acknowledgements  to  his  concealed  be¬ 
nefactor,  thanked  me  for  my  care,  sighed,  and 
left  me. 

Gov.  And  how  has  he  lived  since  ? 

Rob.  Poorly,  but  honestly  :  to  his  pen  he  owes 


all  his  subsistence.  I  am  sure  my  heart  bleeds 
for  him  :  consider,  sir,  to  what  temptations  you 
expose  him. 

Gov.  The  severer  his  trials,  the  greater  his  tri¬ 
umph.  Shall  the  fruits  of  my  honest  industry, 
the  purchase  of  so  many  perils,  be  lavished  on  a 
lazy,  luxurious  booby,  who  has  no  other  merit 
than  being  born  five-and-twenty  years  after  me  ? 
No,  no,  Robin;  him,  and  a  profusion  of  debts, 
were  all  that  the  extravagance  of  his  mother  left 
me. 

Rob.  You  loved  her,  sir? 

Gov.  Fondly,  nay  foolishly,  or  necessity  had 
not  compelled  me  to  seek  for  shelter  in  another 
climate.  ’Tis  true,  fortune  has  been  favourable 
to  my  labours;  and  when  George  convinces  me, 
that  he  inherits  my  spirit,  he  shall  share  my  pro¬ 
perty;  not  else. 

Rob.  Consider,  sir,  he  has  not  your  opportuni¬ 
ties. 
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Gov:  Nor  had  I  his  education. 

Mob.  As  the  world  goes,  the  worst  you  could 
have  given  him.  Lack-a-day  i  Learning,  learn¬ 
ing,  sir,  is  no  commodity  for  this  market :  no¬ 
thing  makes  money  here,  sir,  but  money;  or  some 
certain  fashionable  qualities  that  you  would  not 
wish  your  son  to  possess. 

Gov.  Learning  useless  !  Impossible  !  Where 
are  the  Oxfords,  the  Halifaxes,  the  great  protec¬ 
tors  and  patrons  of  the  liberal  arts  ? 

Hob.  Patron  !  The  world  has  lost  its  use ;  a 
guinea-subscription  at  the  request  of  a  lady, 
whose  chambermaid  is  acquainted  with  the  au¬ 
thor,  may  be  now  and  then  picked  up — Protec¬ 
tor  !  Why,  I  dare  believe  there’s  more  money 
laid  out  upon  Islington  turnpike,  in  a  month,  than 
upon  all  the  learned  men  in  Great  Britain  in 
seven  years. 

Gov.  And  yet  the  press  groans  with  their  pro¬ 
ductions  !  How  do  they  all  exist  ? 

Rob.  In  garrets,  sir ;  as,  if  you  will  step  to 
your  son’s  apartment,  in  the  next  street,  you  will 
see. 

Gov.  But  what  apology  shall  we  make  for  the 
visit  ? 

Rob.  That  you  want  the  aid  of  his  profession; 
a  well-penned  address,  now,  from  the  subjects  of 
your  late  government,  with  your  gracious  reply, 
to  put  into  the  newspapers. 

Gov.  Ay!  is  that  part  of  his  practice  ?  Well, 
lead  on,  Robin.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Draws,  and  discovers  Young 
Cape  with  the  Printer’s  Devil. 

Cape.  Prithee,  go  about  thy  business — vanish, 
dear  devil. 

Devil.  Master  bid  me  not  come  without  the 
proof;  he  says  as  how  there  are  two  other  an¬ 
swers  ready  for  the  press;  and  if  yours  don’t 
come  out  a  Saturday,  ’twont  pay  for  the  paper. 
But  you  are  always  so  lazy;  I  have  more  plague 

with  you - there’s  Mr  Guzzle,  the  translator, 

never  keeps  me  a  minute — unless  the  poor  gen¬ 
tleman  happens  to  be  fuddled. 

Cape.  Why,  you  little,  sooty,  snivelling,  diabo¬ 
lical  puppy,  is  it  not  sufficient  to  be  plagued  with 
the  stupidity  of  your  absurd  master,  but  I  must 
be  pestered  with  vour  impertinence? 

Devil.  Impertinence  !  Marry  come  up,  I  keep 
as  good  company  as  your  worship  every  day  in 

the  year - there’s  Mr  Clench,  in  Little  Britain, 

does  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  take  part  of  a 
pot  of  porter  with  me,  though  he  has  wrote  two 
volumes  of  Lives  in  quarto,  and  has  a  folio  a-co- 
ining  out  in  numbers. 

Cape.  Hark’e,  sirrah,  if  you  don’t  quit  the 
room  this  instant.  I’ll  show  you  a  shorter  way  in¬ 
to  the  street,  than  the  stairs. 

Devil.  1  shall  save  you  the  trouble ;  give  me 
the  French  book  that  you  took  the  story  from 
for  the  last  journal. 


Cape.  Take  it - - 

[Throws  it  at  him. 

Devil.  What,  d’ye  think  it  belongs  to  the  cir¬ 
culating  library,  or  that  it  is  one  of  your  own  per¬ 
formances,  that  you - 

Cape.  You  shall  have  a  larger — [Exit  Devil.] 
— ’Sdeath  !  a  pretty  situation  I  am  in  !  And  are 
these  the  fruits  I  am  to  reap  from  a  long,  labori¬ 
ous,  and  expensive - 

Re-enter  Devil. 

Devil.  I  had  like  to  have  forgot ;  here’s  your 
week’s  pay  for  the  newspaper,  five  and  fivepeuce ; 
which,  with  the  two-and-a-penny  master  passed 
his  word  for  to  Mrs  Suds,  your  washerwoman, 
makes  the  three  half-crowns. 

Cape.  Lay  it  on  the  table. 

Devil.  Here’s  a  man  on  the  stairs  wants  you ; 
by  the  sheepishness  of  his  looks,  and  the  shabbi¬ 
ness  of  his  dress,  he’s  cither  a  pick-pocket  or  a 
poet — Here,  walk  in,  Mr  What-d’ye-call-um,  the 
gentleman’s  at  home. 

[Surveys  the  figure,  laughs,  and  exit. 

Enter  Poet. 

Poet.  Your  name,  I  presume,  is  Cape  ? 

Cape.  You  have  hit  it,  sir. 

Poet.  Sir,  I  beg  pardon;  you  are  a  gentleman 
that  writes  ? 

Cape.  Sometimes; 

Poet.  Why,  sir,  my  case,  in  a  word,  is  this  :  I, 
like  you,  have  long  been  a  retainer  of  the  Muses, 
as  you  may  see  by  their  livery. 

Cape.  They  have  not  discarded  you,  I  hope  ? 

Poet.  No,  sir;  but  their  upper  servants,  the 
booksellers,  have — I  printed  a  collection  of  jests 
upon  my  own  account,  and  they  have  ever  since 
refused  to  employ  me ;  you,  sir,  I  hear,  are  in 
their  graces :  now  I  have  brought  you,  sir,  three 
imitations  of  Juvenal  in  prose;  Tally's  oration 
for  Milo,  in  blank  verse;  two  essays  on  the  Bri¬ 
tish  herring-fishery,  with  a  large  collection  of  re¬ 
buses  ;  which,  if  you  will  dispose  of  to  them,  in 
your  own  name,  we'll  divide  the  profits. 

Cape.  1  am  really,  sir,  sorry  for  your  distress ; 
but  1  have  a  larger  cargo  of  my  own  manufac¬ 
turing,  than  they  choose  to  engage  in. 

Port.  That’s  pity ;  you  have  nothing  in  the 
compiling  or  index  way,  that  you  would  entrust 
to  tin-  care  of  another  ? 

Cape.  Nothing. 

Poet.  I’ll  do  it  at  half  price. 

Cape.  I’m  concerned  it  is  not  in  my  power,  at 
present,  to  be  useful  to  you  ;  but  if  this  trifle — 

Poet.  Sir,  your  servant.  Shall  I  leave  you 
any  of  my - 

Cape.  By  no  means. 

Poet.  An  essay  or  an  ode? 

Cape.  Not  a  line. 

Poet.  Your  very  obedient- - 

[Exit  Poet. 
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Cape.  Poor  fellow  !  And  liow  far  am  I  remo¬ 
ved  from  his  condition  ?  Virgil  had  his  Pollio ; 
Horace  his  Majcenas;  Martial  his  Pliny.  My 
protectors  are,  Title-page  the  publisher,  Vamp 
the  bookseller,  and  Index  the  printer.  A  most 
noble  triumvirate  !  and  the  rascals  are  as  pro¬ 
scriptive  and  arbitrary  as  the  famous  Roman  one, 
into  the  bargain. 

Enter  Sprightly. 

Spright.  What !  in  soliloquy,  George  ?  reciting 
some  of  the  pleasantries,  I  suppose,  in  your  new 
piece  ? 

Cape.  My  disposition  has  at  present  very  little 
of  the  t>is  comica. 

Sprig/it.  What’s  the  matter? 

Cape.  Survey  that  mass-of  wealth  upon  the  ta¬ 
ble;  all  my  own,  and  earned  in  little  more  than 
a  week. 

Spright.  Why,  ’tis  an  inexhaustible  mine  ! 

Cape.  Ay  ;  and  delivered  to  me,  too,  with  all 
the  soft  civility  of  Billingsgate,  by  a  printer’s 
prime  minister,  called  a  devil. 

Spright.  I  met  the  imp  upon  the  stairs.  But 
I  thought  these  midwives  to  the  muses  were  the 
idolizers  of  you,  their  favourite  sons. 

Cape.  Our  tyrants,  Tom  !  Had  1  indeed  a  post¬ 
humous  piece  of  infidelity,  or  an  amorous  novel, 
decorated  with  luscious  copper-plates,  the  slaves 
would  be  civil  enough. 

Spright.  Why  don’t  you  publish  your  own 
works  ? 

Cape.  What !  And  paper  my  room  with  them  ? 
No,  no,  that  will  never  do;  there  are  secrets  in 
all  trades  :  ours  is  one  great  mystery  ;  but  the 
explanation  would  be  too  tedious  at  present. 

Spright.  Then  why  don’t  you  divert  your  at¬ 
tention  to  some  other  object  ? 

Cape.  That  subject  was  employing  my  thoughts. 

Spright.  How  have  you  resolved  ? 

Cape.  I  have,  I  think,  at  present,  two  strings 
to  my  bow  :  if  my  comedy  succeeds,  it  buys  me 
a  commission  ;  if  my  mistress,  my  Laura,  proves 
kind,  I  am  settled  for  life ;  but  if  both  my  cords 
snap — adieu  to  the  quill,  and  welcome  the  mus¬ 
ket. 

Spright.  Heroically  determined  !  But,  a-pro- 
pos,  how  proceeds  your  honourable  passion  ? 

Cape.  But  slowly  ;  I  believe  I  have  a  friend  in 
her  heart,  but  a  most  potent  enemy  in  her  head  : 
you  know  I  am  poor,  and  she  is  prudent.  With 
regard  to  her  fortune,  too,  I  believe  her  brother’s 
consent  is  essentially  necessary - But  you  pro¬ 

mised  to  make  me  acquainted  with  him. 

Spright.  I  expect  him  here  every  instant.  He 
may,  George,  be  useful  to  you  in  more  than  one 
capacity;  if  your  comedy  is  not  crowded,  be  is  a 
character,  I  can  tell  you,  that  will  make  no  con¬ 
temptible  figure  in  it. 

Cape.  His  sister  gave  me  a  sketch  of  him  last 
summer. 

VOL.  Ill, 


Spright.  A  sketch  can  never  convey  him.  His 
'peculiarities  require  infinite  labour,  and  high  fi¬ 
nishing. 

Cape.  Give  me  the  outlines. 

Spright.  He  is  a  compound  of  contrarieties; 
pride  and  meanness,  folly  and  archness  :  at  the 
same  time  that  he  would  take  the  wall  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  he  would  not  scruple  eating 
a  fried  sausage  at  the  Mews-gate.  There  is  a 
minuteness,  now  and  then,  in  his  descriptions, 
and  some  whimsical,  unaccountable  turns  in  his 
conversation,  that  are  entertaining  enough  ;  but 
the  extravagance  and  oddity  of  his  manner,  and 
the  boast  of  his  birth,  complete  Ins  character. 

Cape.  But  how  will  a  person  of  his  pride  and 
pedigree,  relish  the  humility  of  this  apartment? 

Spright.  Oh,  he’s  prepared — you  are,  George, 
though  prodigiously  learned  and  ingenious,  an 
abstracted  being,  odd  and  whimsical ;  the  case 
with  all  your  great  geniuses:  you  love  the  snug, 
the  chimney-corner  of  life  ;  and  retire  to  this  ob¬ 
scure  nook,  merely  to  avoid  the  importunity  of 
the  great. 

Cape.  Your  servant - But  what  attraction 

can  a  character  of  this  kind  have  for  Mr  Cad- 
wallader  ? 

Spright.  Infinite  !  next  to  a  peer,  he  honours 
a  poet ;  and  modestly  imputes  his  not  making  a 
figure  in  the  learned  world  himself,  to  the  ne¬ 
glect  of  his  education — Hush  !  he’s  on  the  stairs 
— On  with  your  cap,  and  open  your  book.  Re¬ 
member  great  dignity  and  absence. 

Enter  Vamp. 

Cape.  Oh,  no;  'tis  Mr  Vamp.  Your  com¬ 
mands,  good  sir  ? 

Vamp.  I  have  a  word,  Mr  Cape,  for  your  pri¬ 
vate  ear. 

Cape.  You  may  communicate ;  this  gentleman 
is  a  friend. 

Vamp.  An  author  ? 

Cape.  Voluminous. 

Vamp.  In  what  wfay  ? 

Cape.  Universal. 

Vamp.  Bless  me  !  he’s  very  young,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  rigged;  what,  a  good  subscription,  I 
reckon  ? 

Cape.  Not  a  month  from  Leyden  ;  an  admira¬ 
ble  theologist !  he  studied  it  in  Germany;  if  you 
should  want  such  a  thing,  now,  as  ten  or  a  dozen 
manuscript  sermons,  by  a  deceased  clergyman,  I 
believe  he  can  supply  you. 

Vamp.  Warranted  originals? 

Cape.  No. 

Varpp.  No,  110;  I  don’t  deal  in  the  sermon- 
way,  now  ;  I  lost  money  by  the  last  I  printed,  for 
all  ’twas  wrote  by  a  methodist ;  but  I  believe,  sir, 
if  they  ben’t  long,  and  have  a  good  deal  of  [Latin 
in  them,  I  can  get  you  a  chap. 

Spright.  For  what,  sir  ? 

Vamp.  The  manuscript  sermons  you  have 
wrote,  and  want  to  dispose  of. 
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Spright.  Sermons  that  I  have  wrote  ! 

Vamp.  Ay,  ay;  Mr  Cape  has  been  telling 

Spright.  He  has  ?  I  am  mightily  obliged  to 
him. 

Vamp.  Nay,  nay;  don’t  be  afraid ;  I’ll  keep 
counsel ;  old  Vamp  had  not  kept  a  shop  so  long 
at  the  1  urnstile,  if  he  did  not  know  how  to  be 
secret.  VY  hv,  in  the  year  fifteen,  when  I  was  in 
the  treasonable  w'ay,  I  never  squeaked  ;  I  never 
gave  up  but  one  author  in  my  life,  and  he  was 
dying  of  a  consumption ;  so  it  never  came  to  a 
trial. 

Spright.  Indeed  ! 

Vamp-  Never;  look  here—  [SAoais  the  side  of 
his  head.] — cropped  close  !  bare  as  a  board  !  and 
for  nothing  in  the  world  but  an  innocent  book  of 
bawdy,  as  I  hope  for  mercy :  oh  !  the  laws  are 
very  hard,  very  severe  upon  us. 

Spright.  You  have  given  me,  sir,  so  positive  a 
proof  of  your  secrecy,  that  you  may  rely  upon 
my  communication. 

Vamp.  You  will  be  safe— but,  gadso  !  we  must 
mind  business,  though.  Here,  Mr  Cape,  you 
must  provide  me  with  three  taking  titles  for 
these  pamphlets;  and  if  you  can  think  of  a  pat 
Latin  motto  for  the  largest - 

Cape.  They  shall  be  done. 

T  amp.  Do  so,  do  so.  Hooks  are  like  women, 
Mi  Cape ;  to  strike,  they  must  be  well-dressed  : 
fine  feathers  make  fine  birds;  a  good  paper,  an 
elegant  type,  a  handsome  motto,  and  a  catching 
title,  has  drove  many  a  dull  treatise  through 
three  editions — Did  you  know  Harry  Handy  ?  & 

Spright.  Not  that  I  recollect. 

Vamp.  He  was  a  pretty  fellow;  he  had  his 
Latin  ad  anguem,  as  they  say ;  fie  would  hav  e 
turned  you  a  fable  of  Dryden’s,  or  an  epistle 
of  Pope’s,  into  Latin  verse  in  a  twinkling :  ex¬ 
cept  Peter  Hasty  the  voyage-writer,  he  was  as 
great  a  loss  to  the  trade  as  any  within  my  me¬ 
mory.  J 

Cape.  What  carried  him  off? 

Vunip.  .A  halter — hanged  for  clipping  and 
coining,  Mr  Cape.  I  thought  there  was  some¬ 
thing  the  matter  by  his  not  coming  to  opr  shop 
for  a  month  or  two:  he  was  a  pretty  fellow  ! 

Spright.  Were  you  a  great  loser  by  his  death  ? 

Vamp.  I  can’t  say— as  he  had  taken  to  another 
course  of  living,  his  execution  made  a  noise  •  it 
sold  me  seven  hundred  of  his  translations,  be¬ 
sides  his  last  dying  speech  and  confession ;  I  got 
it;  he  was  mindful  of  his  friends  in  his  last  mo¬ 
ments  :  he  was  a  pretty  fellow  ! 

Cape.  You  have  no  farther  commands,  Mr 
Vamp  ? 

Vamp.  Not  at  present;  about  the  spring  I’ll 
deal  with  you,  if  we  can  agree,  for  a  couple  of 
volumes  in  octavo. 

Spright.  Upon  what  subject? 

Vamp.  I  leave  that  to  him ;  Mr  Cape  knows 


what  will  do,  though  novels  are  a  pretty  light 
summer-rending,  and  do  very  well  at  Tunbridge, 
Bristol,  and  the  other  watering  places  :  no  bad 
commodity  for  the  West  India  trade  neither; 
let  them  be  novels,  Mr  Cape. 

Cape.  You  shall  be  certainly  supplied. 

Vamp.  I  doubt  not ;  pray,  how  does  Index  go 
on  with  your  Journal  ? 

Cape.  He  does  not  complain. 

Vamp.  Ah,  [  knew  the  time — but  you  have 
overstocked  the  market.  Titlepage  and  I  had 
once  like  to  have  engaged  in  a  paper.  We 
had  got  a  young  Cantab  for  the  essays;  a  pretty 
historian  from  Aberdeen;  and  an  attorney’s 
cierk  tor  the  true  intelligence :  but,  I  don’t 
know  how,  it  dropped  tor  want  of  a  politician. 

Cape.  If  in  that  capacity  I  can  be  of  any — 

Vamp.  No,  thank  you,  Mr  Cape:  in  half  a 
year’s  time,  l  have  a  grandson  of  my  own  that 
will  come  in;  he  is  now  in  training  as  a  waiter 
at  the  Cocoa-tree  coffee-house ;  I  intend  giving 
him  the  run  of  Jonathan’s  for  three  months,  to 
understand  trade  and  the  funds;  and  then  I’ll 
start  him— No,  no ;  you  have  enough  on  your 
hands;  stick  to  your  business;  and,  d’ye  hear, 
ware  clipping  and  coining;  remember  Harry 
Handy  :  he  was  a  pretty  fellow  !  [Exit  Vamp. 

Sp?'ight.  And  I’m  sure  thou  art  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  fellow  !  But  prithee,  George,  what  could 
provoke  thee  to  make  me  a  writer  of  sermons  ? 

C ape.  You  seemed  desirous  of  being  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  our  business,  and  I  knew  old  Y’amp 
would  let  you  more  into  the  secret  in  five  mi¬ 
nutes,  than  I  could  in  as  many  hours. 

[  Knocking  below,  loud. 
,t  Spright.  Cape,  to  vour  post;  here  they  are, 
i  faith,  a  coachful  !  Let’s  see,  Mr  and  Mrs  Cad- 
wallader,  and  your  flame,  the  sister,  as  I  live  ! 

Lad.  [ Without.]  Fray,  by  the  by,  han’t  you  a 
poet  above  ? 

[I Without.]  Higher  up. 

Cad.  [Without.]  Egad,  I  wonder  what  makes 
your  poets  have  such  an  aversion  to  middle  floors 

they  are  always  to  be  found  in  extremities;  in 
garrets,  or  cellars — 

Enter  Mr  and  Mrs  Cadwallader,  and  Ara¬ 
bella. 

Cad.  Ah,  Sprightly  ! 

Spright.  Hush  ! 

Cad.  Iley,  what’s  the  matter? 

Spright.  Hard  at  it;  untwisting  some  knotty 
point;  totally  absorbed  ! 

Cad.  Gadso  !  what !  that’s  he  !  Beck,  Bell 
there  he  is,  egad,  as  great  a  poet,  and  as  inge- 
mous  a —  what’s  he  about  ? — Hebrew  ? 

Spright.  Weaving  the  whole  vEneid  into  a  tra¬ 
gedy  ;  I  have  been  here  this  half  hour,  but  he 
has  not  marked  me  yet. 

C cid.  Could  pot  I  take  a  peep  ? 
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Spright.  An  earthquake  would  not  rouse  him. 
Cad.  He  seems  in  a  damned  passion.  . 

Cape.  The  belt  of  Pallas,  nor  prayers,  nor 
tears,  nor  supplicating  gods,  shall  save  thee  now. 
Cad.  Hey!  zounds!  what  the  devil !  who? 
Cape.  Pallas  !  te  hoc  vulnere,  Pallas  immo- 
lat,  et  pienam  sceleruto  ex  sanguine  sunut  ! 

Cad.  Damn  your  palace  !  I  wish  I  was  well 
out  of  your  garret ! 

Cape.  Sir,  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons :  ladies, 
your  most  devoted.  You  will  excuse  me,  sir; 
but,  being  just  on  the  catastrophe  of  my  tragedy, 
I  am  afraid  the  poetic  uror  may  have  betrayed 
me  into  some  indecency. 

Spright.  Oh,  Mr  Cadwallader  is  too  great  a 
genius  himself,  not  to  allow  for  these  intemper¬ 
ate  sallies  of  a  heated  imagination. 

Cad.  Genius  !  Look  you  here  !  Mr  What’s- 
your-name  ? 

Cape.  Cape. 

Cad.  Cape !  true ;  though  by  the  by  here, 
hey!  you  live  devilish  high;  but  perhaps  you 
may  chuse  that  for  exercise,  hey !  Sprightly ! 
Genius  !  Look’e  here,  Mr  Cape,  I  had  as  pretty 
natural  parts,  as  fine  talents  ! — but,  between  you 
and  I,  I  had  as  damned  fool  of  a  guardian,  an 
ignorant,  illiterate,  ecod — he  could  as  soon  pay 
the  national  debt  as  write  his  own  name,  and  so 
was  resolved  to  make  his  ward  no  wiser  than 
himself,  I  think. 

Spright.  O  fie,  Mr  Cadwallader,  you  don’t  do 
yourself  justice. 

Cape.  Indeed,  sir,  we  must  contradict  you,  we 
can’t  suffer  this  defamation.  I  have  more  than 
once  heard  Mr  Cadwallader’s  literary  acquisi¬ 
tions  loudly  talked  of. 

Cad.  Have  vou  ? — no,  no,  it  cannot  be,  hey  ! 
though,  let  me  tell  you,  last  winter,  before  I  had 
the  measles,  I  could  have  made  as  good  a  speech, 
upon  any  subject,  in  Italian,  French,  German — - 
but  I  am  all  unliinged  ! — all — Oh,  Lord,  Mr 
Cape,  this  is  Becky  ;  my  dear  Becky,  child,  thi- 
is  a  great  poet — ah,  but  she  does  not  know  what 
that  is — a  little  foolish  or  so,  but  of  a  very  good 
family — here,  Becky,  child,  won’t  you  ask  Mr 
Cape  toJ  come  and  see  you? 

Mrs  Cad.  As  Dicky  says,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
gee  you  at  our  house,  sir. 

Cape.  I  have  too  great  a  regard  for  my  own 
happiness,  madam,  to  miss  so  certain  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  creating  it. 

Mrs  Cad.  Hey!  what? 

Cape.  My  inclinations,  as  well  as  my  duty,  I 
say,  will  compel  me  to  obey  your  kind  injunc¬ 
tions. 

Mrs  Cad.  What  does  he  say,  our  Bell  ? 

Ara.  Gh,  that  he  can  have  no  greater  plea¬ 
sure  than  waiting  on  you. 

Mrs  Cad.  1’m‘sure  that’s  more  his  goodness, 
than  my  desert;  but  when  you  beri’t  better  en¬ 
gaged,  we  should  be  glad  of  your  company  of  an 


evening,  to  make  one  with  our  Dicky,  sister  Bell, 
and  I,  at  whisk  and  swabbers. 

Cad.  Hey,  ecod,  do,  Cape,  et  md  and  look  at 
her  grotto  and  shells,  and  see  what  site  has  got — 
Well,  he’ll  come,  Beck— ecod,  do,  and  she’ll  come 
to  the  third  night  of  your  tragedy,  hey  !  won’t 
you,  Beck  ?  Isn’t  she  a  fine  girl?  hey,  you;  humour 
her  a  little,  do — Hey,  Beck  !  he  says  you  are  as 
fine  a  woman  as  ever  he — ecod,  who  knows  but 
he  may  make  a  copy  of  verses  on  you  ? — There, 
go  and  have  a  little  chat  with  her,  talk  any  non¬ 
sense  to  her,  no  matter  what ;  she’s  a  damned 
tool,  ana  won’t  know  the  difference — there,  go, 
Beck — Well,  Sprightly,  hey!  what !  are  you  and 
Bell  like  to  come  together  ?  Oh,  ecod,  they  tell 
me,  Mr  Sprightly,  that  you  have  frequently  lords, 
and  viscounts,  and  earls,  that  take  a  dinner  with 
you  ;  now  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  very  par¬ 
ticular  favour,  if  you  would  invite  me  at  the  same 
time,  hey  !  will  you  ? 

Spright.  You  may  depend  on  it. 

Cad.  Will  you  ?  Gad,  that’s  kind  :  for  be¬ 
tween  you  and  I,  Mr  Sprightly,  I  am  of  as  an¬ 
cient  a  family  as  the  best  of  them ;  and  people 
of  fashion  should  know  one  another,  you  know. 
Spright.  By  all  manner  of  means. 

Cad.  Hey !  should  not  they  so  ?  |When  vou 
have  any  lord  or  baron,  nay,  egad,  if  it  be  but  a 
baronet  or  a  member  of  parliament,  I  should 
take  it  as  a  favour. 

Spright.  You  will  do  them  honour;  they  must 
all  have  heard  of  the  antiquity  of  your  house. 

Cad.  Antiquity  !  hey  !  Beck,  where’s  my  pe¬ 
digree  ? 

Mrs  Cad.  Why,  at  home,  locked  up  in  the 
butler’s  pantry. 

Cad.  In  the  pantry!  What  the  devil!  how 
often  have  I  bid  you  never  come  out  without  it? 

Mrs  Cad.  Lord  !  what  signifies  carrying  such 
a  lumbering  thing  about  ? 

Cad.  Signifies  !  you  are  a  fool,  Beck.  Why, 
suppose  we  should  have  any  disputes  when  we 
are  abroad  about  precedence,  how  the  devil 
shall  we  he  able  to  settle  it?  But  you  sliall  see 
it  at  home.  Oh  Becky,  come  hither;  we  will 

refer  our  dispute  to -  [They  go  apart. 

Ara.  Well,  sir,  your  friend  has  prevailed,  and 
you  are  acquainted  with  my  brother;  but  what 
use  vou  propose — 

Cape.  The  pleasure  of  a  more  frequent  admis¬ 
sion  to  vou. 

Ara.  Is  that  all  ? 

Cape.  Who  knows  but  a  strict  intimacy  with 
Mr  Cadwallader  may  in  time  incline  him  to  fa¬ 
vour  my  hopes? 

Ara.  A  sandy  foundation  ! — Could  he  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  forgive  your  want  of  fortune,  the. 
obscurity,  or,  at  least,  uncertainty,  of  your  birth, 
will  prove  an  unsurmountable  bar. 

Cad.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  Beck ; — zounds  !  yoit 


are  so- 
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Spright.  Well,  but  hear  him  out,  madam. 

Cope.  Consider,  we  have  but  an  instant.  What 
project?  What  advice? 

Ara.  O  tic  !  You  would  be  ashamed  to  receive 
succour  from  a  weak  woman  ! — Poetry  is  vour 
profession,  you  know  ;  so  that  plots,  contrivan¬ 
ces,  and  all  the  pow  ers  of  imagination,  are  more 
peculiarly  your  province. 

Cape.  Is  this  a  season  to  rally  ? 

Cad.  Hold,  hold,  hold  !  ask  Mr  Cape. 

Ara.  To  be  serious,  then  ;  if  you  have  any 
point  to  gain  with  my  brother,  your  application 
must  be  to  his  better  part. 

Cape.  I  understand  you  ;  plough  with  the  hei¬ 
fer  ? 

Ara.  A  delicate  allusion,  on  my  word  !  but 
take  this  hint — Amongst  her  passions,  admira¬ 
tion,  or  rather  adoration,  is  the  principal. 

Cape.  Oh  !  that  is  her  foible  ? 

Ara.  One  of  them  ;  against  that  fort  you  must 
plant  your  batteries — But  here  they  are. 

Mrs  Cad.  I  tell  you,  you  are  a  nonsense  man, 
and  I  won’t  agree  to  any  such  thing : — Why, 
what  signifies  a  parliament  man  ?  You  make  such 
a  rout,  indeed. 

Cad.  Hold,  Becky',  my  dear,  don’t  be  in  a  pas¬ 
sion  now,  hold ;  let  us  reason  the  thing  a  little, 
my  dear. 

Mrs  Cad.  I  tell  you  I  wont — w'hat,  is  the  man 
an  oaf?  I  wont  reason; — I  hate  reason;  and  so 
there’s  an  end  on’t. 

Cad.  W hy,  then,  you  are  obstinate,  ecod,  per¬ 
verse.  Hey,  but  my  dear,  now!  Becky,  that’s  a 
good  girl: — Hey  !  tome,  hold,  hold — Egad,  we’ll 
refer  it  to  Mr  Cape. 

Mrs  Cad.  Defer  it  to  who  you  will,  it  will  sig¬ 
nify  nothing. 

Cape.  Bless  me  !  what’s  the  matter,  madam  ? 
—Sure,  Mr  Cadwallader,  you  must  have  been 
to  blame  ;  no  inconsiderable  matter  tould  hate 
ruffled  the  natural  softness  of  that  tender  and  de¬ 
licate  mind. 

Ara.  Pretty  well  commenced. 

Mrs  Cad.  Why,  he’s  always  a  fool,  I  think  ; 
he  wants  to  send  our  little  Dicky  to  school,  and 
make  him  a  parliament-man. 

Cape.  How  old  is  master,  madam  ? 

Mrs  Cad.  Three  years  and  a  quarter,  come 
Lady-day. 

Cape.  The  intention  is  rather  early. 

Cad.  Hey!  early?  hold,  hold  !‘  but  Becky 
mistakes  the  thing— Egad,  I’ll  tell  you  the  whole 
affair. 

Mrs  Cad.  You  had  better  hold  your  chatter¬ 
ing,  so  you  had. 

Cad.  Nay,  prithee,  my  dear!  Mr  Sprightly, 
do  stop  her  mouth  ;  hold,  hold.  The  matter,  Mi- 
Cape,  is  this.  Have  you  ever  seen  my  Dicky  ? 

Cape.  Never. 

Cad.  No  !  hold,  hold;  egad  he’s  a  fine,  a  sen¬ 
sible  child;  I  tell  Becky  he’s  like  her,  to  keep 
her  in  humour;  but,  between  you  and  J,  he  has 
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more  sense  already  than  all  her  family  put  toge¬ 
ther.  Ilcy  !  Becky,  is  not  Dicky  the  picture  of 
you  ?  He’s  a  sweet  child.  Now,  Mr  Cape,  you 
must  know,  I  want  to  put  little  Dicky  to  school; 
now  between — hey  !  you,  hold,  you,  hold,  the 
great  use  of  a  school  is,  hey  !  egad,  for  children 
to  make  acquaintances  that  may  hereafter  he 
useful  to  them :  For,  between  you  and  I,  as  to 
what  they  learn  there,  it  does  not  signify  two¬ 
pence. 

Cape.  Not  a  farthing. 

Cad.  Does  it,  hey  ? — Now,  this  is  our  dispute, 
whether  poor  little  Dicky  (he’s  a  sweet  boy)  shall 
go  to  Mr  Qute-Genius’s  at  Edgware,  and  make 
an  acquaintance  with  my  young  lord  Knap,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Frize,  or  to  Dr  Tickle- 
pitcher’s  at  Barnet,  to  form  a  friendship  with 
young  Stocks,  the  rich  broker’s  only  child. 

Cape.  And  for  which  does  the  lady  determine? 

Cad.  Why,  I  have  told  her  the  case— says  I, 
Becky,  my  dear,  who  knows,  if  Dicky  goes  to 
Quaj’s-Genius’s,  hut  my  lord  Knap  may  take  such 
a  fancy  to  him,  that  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  he  comes  to  be  earl  of  Frize,  he  may  make 
poor  little  Dicky  a  member  of  parliament  ?  Hey, 
Cape  ? 

Mrs  Cad.  Ay;  but,  then,  if  Dicky  goes  to 
Tickle-pitcher’s,  who  can  tell  but  young  Stocks, 
when  he  comes  to  his  fortune,  may  lend  him  mo¬ 
ney  if  he  wants  it  ?  ■ 

Cad.  And,  if  he  does  not  want  it,  he  won’t 
take  after  his  father,  hey  ?  Well,  what’s  your 
opinion,  Mr  Cape? 

Cape.  Why,  sir,  I  can’t  but  join  with  the  lady; 
money  is  the  main  article ;  it  is  that  that  makes 
the  mare  to  go. 

Cad.  Hey  !  egad,  and  the  alderman,  too,  you  : 
so  Dicky  may  be  a  member,  and  a  fig  for  my 
lord:  Well,  Becky,  be  quiet;  he  shall  stick  to 
Stocks. 

Mrs  Cad.  Ay,  let’n  ;  I  was  sure  as  how  I  was 
right. 

Cod.  Well,  hush,  Becky.  Mr  Cape,  will  you 
eat  a  hit  with  us  to-day,  hey  !  will  you  ? 

Cape.  Y  ou  command  me. 

Cad.  I  hat  s  kind  :  why,  then,  Beckv  and  Bell 
shall  step  and  order  the  cook  to  toss  up  a  little 

nice - lie)  !  will  you,  Becky  ?  Do,  and  I’ll 

bring  Cape. 

Mrs  Cad.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart.  Well,  Mr 
What-d’ye-call-um,  the  poet ;  ecod  the  man’s 
well  enough — Your  servant. 

Cape.  I  am  a  little  too  much  in  dishabille  to 
offer  your  ladyship  my  hand  to  your  coach. 

Cad.  Psha  !  never  mind,  I’il  do  it - Here 

you  have  company  coming. 

[Exeunt  Mr  and  Mrs  Cadwallader  and 
Arabella. 

Enter  Governor  and  Robin. 

Cape.  Ah,  Mr  Robin  ! 
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Rob.  Why,  you  have  had  a  great  levee  this 
morning,  sir. 

Cape.  Ay,  Robin,  there’s  no  obscuring  extra¬ 
ordinary  talents. 

Rob.  True,  sir ;  and  this  friend  of  mine  begs 
to  claim  the  benefit  of  them. 

Cape.  Any  friend  of  yours  :  but  how  can  I  be 
serviceable  to  him  ? 

Rob.  Why,  sir,  he  is  lately  returned  from  a 
profitable  government ;  and,  as  you  know  the  un¬ 
satisfied  mind  of  man,  no  sooner  is  one  object 
possessed,  but  another  starts  up  to — 

Cape.  A  truce  to  moralizing,  dear  Robin ;  to 
the  matter  ;  I  am  a  little  busy. 

Rob.  In  a  word,  then,  this  gentleman,  having 
a  good  deal  of  wealth,  is  desirous  of  a  little  ho¬ 
nour. 

Cape.  How  can  I  confer  it  ? 

Rob.  Your  pen  may. 

Cape.  I  don’t  understand  you. 

Rob.  Why,  touch  him  up  a  handsome  compli¬ 
mentary  address  from  his  colony,  by  way  of 
praising  the  prudence  of  his  administration,  his 
justice,  valour,  benevolence,  and - 

Cape.  I  am  sorry  ’tis  impossible  for  me  now  to 
misunderstand  you.  The  obligations  I  owe  you, 
Robin,  nothing  can  cancel ;  otherwise,  this  would 
prove  our  last  interview. — Your  friend,  sir,  has 
been  a  little  mistaken,  in  recommending  me  as  a 
person  fit  for  your  purpose.  Letters  have  been 
always  my  passion,  and,  indeed,  are  now  my 
profession  ;  but,  though  I  am  the  servant  of  the 
public,  I  am  not  the  prostitute  of  particulars  : 
As  my  pen  has  never  been  tinged  with  gall  to 
gratify  popular  resentment,  or  private  pique,  so 
it  shall  never  sacrifice  its  integrity  to  flatter  pride, 
impose  falsehood,  or  palliate  guilt.  Your  merit 
may  be  great;  but,  let  those,  sir,  be  the  heralds 
of  your  worth,  who  are  better  acquainted  with  it. 

Gov.  Y’oung  man,  I  like  your  principles  and 
spirit ;  your  manly  refusal  gives  me  more  pleasure 
than  any  honours  your  papers  could  have  pro¬ 
cured  me. 

Spright.  Now,  this  business  is  dispatched,  let 

us  return  to  our  own  affairs - You  dine  atCad- 

wallader’s  ? 

Cape.  I  do. 

Spright.  Would  it  not  be  convenient  to  you  to 
have  him  out  of  the  way. 

Cape.  Extremely. 

Spright.  I  have  a  project  that  I  think  will  pre¬ 
vail. 

Cape.  Of  what  kind  ? 

Spright.  Bordering  upon  the  dramatic ;  but 
the  time  is  so  pressing,  I  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  pro¬ 
cure  performers.  Let's  see — Robin  is  a  sure  card 
— a  principal  may  easily  be  met  with  ;  but  where 
the  deuce  can  I  get  an  interpreter? 

Rob.  Offer  yourself,  sir  ;  it  will  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  more  closelv  inspecting  the  con¬ 
duct  of  your  son.  [Aside  to  Gov. 

Gov.  True.  Sir,  though  a  scheme  of  this  sort 


may  ill  suit  with  my  character  and  time  of  life, 
yet,  from  a  private  interest  I  take  in  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  affairs,  if  the  means  are  honourable — 

Spright.  Innocent,  upon  my  credit. 

Gov.  Why,  then,  sir,  1  have  no  objection,  if 
you  think  me  equal  to  the  task - 

Spright.  Most  happily  fitted  for  it.  I  should 
not  have  taken  the  liberty — But  hush  !  he’s  re¬ 
turned. 

Enter  Cadwallader. 

Spright.  My  dear  friend  !  the  luckiest  circum¬ 
stance  ! 

Cad.  Hey  !  how  ?  Stay,  hey  ! 

Spright.  You  see  that  gentleman? 

Cad.  Well,  hey  ! 

Spright.  Do  you  know  who  he  is? 

Cad.  Not  I. 

Spright.  He  is  interpreter  to  prince  Potowow- 
sky. 

Cad.  Wowsky  ! — Who  the  devil  is  he  ? 

Spright.  Why,  the  Tartarian  prince,  that’s 
come  over  ambassador  from  the  Cham  of  the 
Cal  mucks. 

Cad.  Indeed  ! 

Spright.  His  highness  has  just  sent  me  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  dine  with  him  :  now  every  body  that 
dines  with  a  Tartarian  lord  has  a  right  to  carry 
with  him  what  the  Latins  called  his  umbra;  in 
their  language  it  is  jablanousky. 

Cad.  Jablanousky  !  well. 

Spright.  Now,  if  you  will  go  in  that  capacity, 
I  shall  be  glad  of  the  honour. 

Cad.  Hey  !  why,  would  you  carry  me  to  dine 
with  his  royal  highness  ? 

Spright.  With  pleasure. 

Cad.  My  dear  friend,  I  shall  take  it  as  the 

greatest  favour,  the  greatest  obligation - 1  shall 

never  be  able  to  return  it. 

Spright.  Don’t  mention  it. 

Cad.  Hey  !  but  hold,  hold,  how  the  devil  shall 
I  get  off  with  the  poet !  You  know  I  have  asked 
him  to  dinner. 

Spright.  Oh,  the  occasion  wall  be  apology  suf¬ 
ficient  ;  besides,  there  will  be  the  ladies  to  re¬ 
ceive  him. 

Cad.  My  dear  Mr  Cape,  I  beg  ten  thousand 
pardons  !  but  here  your  friend  is  invited  to  din¬ 
ner  with  prince  - - what  the  devil  is  his 

name  ? 

Spright.  Potowowsky. 

Cad.  True  ;  now,  sir,  ecod  he  has  been  so  kind 
as  to  offer  to  carry  me  as  his  jablanousky ;  would 
you  he  so  good  to  excuse - 

Cape.  By  all  means ;  not  a  word,  I  beg. 

Cud.  That  is  exceeding  kind  ;  I’ll  come  to  you 
after  dinner ;  hey  !  stay,  but  is  there  any  cere¬ 
mony  to  be  used  with  his  highness  ? 

Spright.  You  dine  upon  carpets,  cross-legged. 

Cad i  Iley  !  hold,  hold  !  cross-legged  !  zounds  ! 
that’s  odd  ;  well,  well,  you  shall  teach  me. 

Spright.  And  his  highness  is  particularly  pleas- 
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sed  with  those  amongst  his  guests  that  do  honour 
to  his  country  soup. 

Cad.  Oh  !  let  me  alone  for  that : — But  should 
not  I  dress? 

Spright.  No  ;  there’s  no  occasion  for  it. 

Cad.  Dear  friend,  forgive  me;  nothing  should 
take  me  from  you,  but  being  a  hobblinwisky. 
Well,  I’ll  go  and  study  to  sit  cross-legged,  till 
you  call  me. 

Spright.  Do  so. 

Cad.  His  highness  Potowowsky  !  This  is  the 
luckiest  accident !  [Exit  Cad. 

Cape.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — but  how  will  you  con¬ 
duct  your  enterprize  ? 

Spright.  We’ll  carry  him  to  your  friend  Ro¬ 
bin’s;  dress  up  one  of  the  under  actors  in  a  ri¬ 
diculous  habit ;  this  gentleman  shall  talk  a  little 
gibberish  with  him.  I’ll  compose  a  soup  of  some 
nauseous  ingredients ;  let  me  alone  to  manage. 
But  do  you  choose,  sir,  the  part  we  have  as¬ 
signed  you  ? 

Gov.  As  it  seems  to  be  but  a  harmless  piece 
of  mirth,  I  have  no  objection. 

Spright.  Well,  then,  let  us  about  it:  come, 

sir. 

Cape.  Mr  Sprightly? 

Spright.  What’s  the  matter? 

Cape.  Would  it  not  be  right  to  be  a  little  spruce, 
a  little  smart,  upon  this  occasion  ? 


[Foote, 

Spright.  No  doubt ;  dress,  dress,  man ;  no 
time  is  to  be  lost. 

Cape.  Well,  but,  Jack,  I  cannot  say  that  at 
present  I - 

Spright.  Prithee  explain.  What  would  you 
say  ? 

Cape.  Why,  then,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
any  other  garments  at  home. 

Spright.  Oh,  I  understand  you ;  is  that  all  ? 
Here,  here,  take  my - 

Cape.  Dear  Sprightly,  I  am  quite  ashamed, 
and  sorry. 

Spright.  That’s  not  so  obliging,  George ;  what, 
sorry  to  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  that — But, 
I  have  no  time  for  speeches,  I  must  run  to  get 
ready  my  soup.  Come,  gentlemen. 

Rob.  Did  you  observe,  sir  ? 

Gov.  Most  feelingly  !  But  it  will  soon  be  over. 

Rob.  Courage,  sir ;  times,  perhaps,  may 
change. 

Cape.  A  poor  prospect,  Robin  !  But  this 
scheme  of  life  at  last  must  be  changed  :  for  what 
spirit,  with  the  least  spark  of  generosity,  can  sup¬ 
port  a  life  of  eternal  obligation  and  disagreea¬ 
ble  drudgery  ?  Inclination  not  consulted,  genius 
cramped,  and  talents  misapplied  ! 

What  prospect  have  those  authors  to  be  read, 
Whose  daily  writings  earn  their  daily  bread  i 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. 

Young  Cape  and  Mrs  Cadwallader,  at 
cards. 

Mrs  Cud.  You  want  four,  and  I  two,  and  my 
deal  now,  knave  noddy — no,  hearts  be  trumps'. 

Cape.  I  beg. 

Mrs  Cad.  Will  vou  stock  them  ? 

Cupe.  Go  on,  if  you  please,  madam. 

Mrs  Cad.  Hearts  again - one,  two,  three: 

one,  two — bang  them,  they  won’t  slip,  three.— 
Diamonds — the  two:  have  you  higher  than  tin 
queen  ? 

Cape.  No,  madam. 

Mrs  Cad.  Then  there’s  highest— and  lowest, 
by  gosh  !  Games  are  even ;  you  are  to  deal. 

Cape.  Pshaw,  bang  cards  !  there  are  othe.i 
amusements  better  suited  to  a  tete-a-tete,  tha. 
any  of  the  four  aces  can  afford  us. 

Mrs  Cad.  What  pastimes  be  they  ?  We  ben’t 
enough  for  hunt  the  whistle,  nor  blind  man’s  buff' 

but  I II  call  our  Bell,  and  Robin  the  butler. _ 

Dicky  will  be  here  by  and  by. 

Cape.  Hold  a  minute.  I  have  a  game  to  pro¬ 
pose.  where  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  es¬ 
pecially  Mr  Cadwallader’s,  would  totally  ruin  the 
sport. 

Mrs  Cad.  Ay  !  what  can  that  be  ? 


Cape.  Can’t  you  guess? 

Mrs  Cad.  Noel;  questions  and  commands, 
mayhap. 

Cape.  Not  absolutely  that — some  little  resem¬ 
blance  ;  for  I  am  to  request,  and  you  are  to  com- 
nand. 

Mrs  Cad.  Oh,  daisy  !  that’s  charming;  I  never 
rlayed  at  that  in  all  my  born  days ;  come,  bemn, 
hen. 

Cape.  Can  you  love  me  ? 

Mrs  Cad.  Love  you  !  But  is  it  in  jest  or  ear¬ 
nest  ? 

Cape.  That  is  as  you  please  to  determine. 

Mrs  Cad.  But  mayn’t  I  ask  you  questions, 

10  ? 

Cape.  Doubtless. 

Mrs  Cud.  Why,  then,  do  you  love  me? 

Cape.  With  all  my  soul  ! 

Mrs  Cad.  Upon  vour  say  so? 

Cupe.  Upon  mv  sayso. 

Mrs  Cad.  I’m  glad  on’t,  with  all  my  heart. — 
Phis  is  the  rarest  pastime  ! - 

Cape.  But  you  have  not  answered  my  ques- 
ion. 

Mrs  Cad.  I  ley  ?  that’s  true.  Why,  I  believe 
there’s  no  love  lost. 

Cape.  So;  our  game  will  soon  be  over  ;  I  shall 
be  up  at  a  deal.  I  wish  I  mayn’t  be  engaged  to 
play  deeper  here  than  i  intended,  though.  [Aside. 
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Mrs  Cad.  Well ;  now  ’tis  your  turn. 

Cape.  I  rue,  ay ;  but,  zooks,  you  are  too  hasty  ! 
the  pleasure  ot  this  play,  like  hunting,  does  not 
consist  in  immediately  chopping  the  prey. 

-Mrs  Cad.  No  !  how  then  ? 

Cape.  Why,  first,  I  am  to  start  you  ;  then  run 
you  a  little  in  view  :  then  lose  you  ;  then  unra¬ 
vel  all  the  tricks  and  doubles  you  make  to  escape 
me.  1 


You  fly  o’er  hedge  and  stile, 

I  pursue  for  many  a  mile  : 

You  grow  tired  at  last,  and  quat; 

Then  I  catch  you,  and  all  that. 

Mrs  Cad.  Dear  me,  there’s  a  deal  on’t !  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  hold  out  long ;  I  had  ra¬ 
ther  be  taken  in  view. 

Cape.  I  believe  you. 

Mrs  Cad.  Well,  come,  begin  and  start  me, 
that  I  may  come  the  sooner  to  quatting — hush  ! 
here’s  sister;  what  the  deuce  brought  her?  Bell 
will  be  for  learning  this  game,  too;  but  don’t  you 
each  her,  for  your  life,  Mr  Poet ! 

Enter  Arabella. 

Ara.  Your  mantua-maker,  with  your  new  sack, 
sister. 

Mrs  Cad.  Is  that  all  ?  She  might  have  staid,  I 
think. 

Ara.  What  ?  You  were  better  engaged  ?  But 
don’t  be  angry ;  I  am  sorry  I  interrupted  you. 

Mrs  Cad.  Hey  !  Now  will  I  be  hanged  if  she 
ben’t  jealous  of  Mr  Poet;  but  I’ll  listen,  and  see 
the  end  on’t,  I  am  resolved. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 
Ara.  Are  you  concerned  at  the  interruption, 
too  ? 

Cape.  It  was  a  very  seasonable  one,  I  promise 
you  :  had  you  staid  a  little  longer,  I  don’t  know 
what  might  have  been  the  consequence. 

Ara.  No  danger  to  your  person,  I  hope  ? 

Cape.  Some  little  attacks  upon  it. 

Ara.  Which  were  as  feebly  resisted. 

Cape.  Why,  consider,  my  dear  Bell,  though 
your  sister  is  a  fool,  she  is  a  fine  woman,  and 
flesh  is  frail. 

Ara.  Dear  Bell !  and  flesh  is  frail !  we  are 
grown  strangely  familiar,  I  think. 

Cape.  Hey-day?  In  what  corner  sits  the  wind, 
now  ? 

Ara.  Where  it  may  possibly  blow  strong 
enough  to  overset  your  hopes. 

Cape.  That  a  breeze  of  your  breath  can  do. 

Ara.  Affected  ! 

Cape.  You  are  obliging,  madam;  but,  pray, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

Ara.  Ask  your  own  guilty  conscience. 

Cape.  Were  I  inclined  to  flatter  myself,  this 
little  passion  would  be  no  bad  presage. 

Ara.  You  may  prove  a  false  prophet, 


Cape.  Let  me  die  if  I  know  what  to— but  to 
descend  to  a  little  common  sense;  what  part  of 
my  conduct—  1 

Ara.  Look’e,  Mr  Cape,  all  explanations  are 
unnecessary :  I  have  been  lucky  enough  to  dis¬ 
cover  your  disposition  before  it  is  too  late;  and 
so  you  know  there’s  no  occasion— but,  however 
i  11  not  be  any  impediment  to  you  :  my  sister  will 
be  back  immediately;  I  suppose  my  presence 
will  only- — but  consider,  sir,  I  have  a  brother’s 
honour - 

Cape.  Which  is  as  safe  from  me,  as  if  it  w-as 
locked  up  in  your  bi  other’s  closet ;  but  surely, 
madam,  you  are  a  little  capricious  here:  have  I 
done  any  thing  but  obey  your  dire  tions? 

Ara.  1  hat  was  founded  upon  a  supposition, 
that - hut  no  matter. 

Cape.  I  hat,  what  ? 

Ara.  Why,  I  was  weak  enough  to  believe, 
what  you  was  wicked  enough  to  protest — 

Cape.  1  hat  I  loved  you?  and  what  reason 
have  I  given  you  to  doubt  it  ? 

Ara.  A  pretty  situation  I  found  you  in  at  mv 
entrance.  ‘  J 

Cape.  An  assumed  warmth,  for  the  better  con¬ 
cealing  the  fraud. 

Mrs  Cud.  What’s  that?  [Aside,  listening. 
Cape.  Surely,  if  you  doubted  my  constancy, 
you  must  have  a  better  opinion  of  my  under¬ 
standing. 

Mrs  Cad.  Mighty  well !  [ Aside. 

Cape.  What  an  idiot,  a  driveller  !  no  conside¬ 
ration  upon  earth,  but  my  paving  the  way  to  the 
possession  ot  you,  could  have  prevailed  upon  me 
to  support  her  folly  a  minute. 


Enter  Mrs  Cadwallader. 

Mrs  Cad.  Soh  !  Mr  Poet,  you  are  a  pretty 
gentleman,  indeed  ;  ecod,  I’m  glad  I  have  caught 
you.  I’m  not  such  a  fool  as  you  think  for,  man ; 
but  here  will  be  Dicky  presently  ;  he  sh  ill  hear 
of  your  tricks,  he  shall :  i’ll  let  him  know  what  a 
pretty  person  he  has  got  m  his  house. 

Cape.  1  here’s  no  parrying  this ;  tiad  not  I  bet¬ 
ter  decamp  ? 

Ara.  And  leave  me  to  the  mercy  of  the  ene¬ 
my  ?  My  brother’s  temper  is  so  odd,  there’s  no 
knowing  in  what  light  he’ll  see  this. 

Mrs  (  ad.  Oh,  he’s  below  ;  I  hear  him.  Now 
we  shall  hear  what  he’ll  say  to  you,  madam. 


Enter  Cadwallader,  Governor,  Sprightly, 
and  Robin. 


Cad.  No,  pray  walk  in,  Mr  Interpreter;  be¬ 
tween  you  and  1,  I  like  his  royal  highness  might¬ 
ily  ;  he  s  a  polite,  pretty,  weli-bred  gentleman— 
but  damn  his  soup  ! 

Gav.  Why,  sir,  you  eat  as  if  you  liked  it. 

Cad.  Liked  it  !  hey,  egad,  l  would  not  eat 
another  mess  to  be  his  master’s  prime  minister; 
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as  bitter  as  gall,  and  as  black  as  my  hat ;  and 
there  have  I  been  sitting  these  two  hours  with 
my  legs  under  me,  till  they  are  both  as  dead  as  a 
herring. 

Cape.  Your  dinner  displeased  you  ? 

Cad.  Displeased  !  hey  !  look’e,  Mr  Sprightly, 
I’m  mightily  obliged  to  you  for  the  honour ;  but 
hold,  hold  !  you  shall  never  persuade  me  to  be  a 
hobblinwisky  again,  if  the  great  chain  of  the  Cal- 
mucs  were  to  come  over  himself.  Iley  1  and 
what  a  damned  language  he  has  got  !  Whee, 
haw,  haw— but  you  speak  it  very  fluently. 

Gov.  I  was  long  resident  in  the  country. 

Cad.  May  be  so,  but  he  seems  to  speak  it  bet¬ 
ter ;  you  have  a  foreign  kind  of  an  accent:  you 
don’t  sound  it  through  the  nose  so  well  as  he. — 
Hey  !  well,  Becky,  what,  and  how  have  you  en¬ 
tertained  Mr  Cape  ? 

Mrs  Cad.  Oh !  here  have  been  fine  doings 
since  you  have  been  gone  ! 

Cape.  So ;  now  comes  on  the  storm. 

Cad.  Hey  !  hold,  hold  !  what  has  been  the 
matter  ? 

Mrs  Cad.  Matter !  why,  the  devil  is  in  the 
poet,  I  think  ! 

Cad.  The  devil !  hold. 

Mrs  Cad.  Why,  here  be  has  been  making  love 
to  me  like  bewitched. 

Cad.  How!  which  way? 

Mrs  Cad.  Why,  some  on’t  was  out  of  his  po¬ 
etry,  1  think. 

Cad.  Hey  !  hold,  hold  !  egad,  I  believe  he’s  a 
little  mad  :  this  morning  he  took  me  tor  king 
Turnus,  you;  now,  who  can  tell  but  this  after¬ 
noon  he  may  take  you  for  queen  Dido  ? 

Mrs  Cad.  And  there  he  told  me  I  was  to  run, 
and  to  double  and  quat,  and  there  he  was  to 
catch  me,  and  all  that. 

Cad.  Hold,  hold  !  Catch  you  ?  Mr  Cape,  I 
take  it  very  unkindly ;  it  was,  d’ye  see,  a  very 
unfriendly  thing  to  make  love  to  Becky  in  my 
absence. 

Cape.  But,  sir - 

Cad.  And  it  was  the  more  ungenerous,  Mr 
Cape,  to  take  this  advantage,  as  you  know  she  is 
but  a  foolish  woman. 

Mrs  Cad.  Ay,  me,  who  am  but  a  foolish  wo¬ 
man. 

Cape.  But  hear  me  ! 

Cad.  A  poor,  ignorant,  illiterate,  poor  Becky  ! 
And  for  a  man  of  your  parts  to  attack - 

Cape.  There’s  no - 

Cad.  Hold,  hold  !  ecod,  it  is  just  as  if  the 
Grand  Signior,  at  the  head  of  his  janissaries,  was 
to  kick  a  chimney-sweeper. 

Mrs  Cad.  Hey  !  what’s  that  you  say,  Dicky  ? 
what,  be  I  like  a  chimney-sweeper  ? 

Cad.  Hey  !  hold,  hold  !  Zounds  !  no,  Beck  ! 
hey  !  no;  that’s  only  by  way  of  simile,  to  let  him 
see  I  understand  his  tropes  and  figures  as  w  ell  as 
himself,  egad  !  and  therefore - 

Upright.  Nay ;  but,  Mr  Cadwallader — 
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Cad.  Don’t  mention  it,  Mr  Sprightly ;  he’s  the 
first  poet  I  every  had  in  my  house,  except  the 
bellman  for  a  Christmas-box. 

Spright.  Good  sir  ! 

Cad.  And — hold,  hold  !  I  am  resolved  he  shall 
be  the  last. 

Upright.  I  have  but  ore  way  to  silence  him. 

Cad.  And  let  me  tell  you — 

Spright.  Nay,  sir,  I  must  tell  him;  he  owes 
his  reception,  here,  to  my  recommendation  ;  any 
abuse  of  your  goodness,  any  breach  of  hospitali¬ 
ty,  here,  he  is  answerable  to  me  for. 

Cad.  Hey  !  hold,  hold ;  so  lie  is,  ecod :  at 
him  ;  give  it  him  home. 

Spright.  Ungrateful  monster  !  And  is  this  your 
return,  for  the  open,  generous  treatment - 

Mrs  Cad.  As  good  fried  cow-heel,  with  a 
roast  fowl  and  sausages,  as  ever  came  to  a  table. 

Cad.  Hush,  Beck,  hush  ! 

Spright.  And  could  you  find  no  other  object 
but  Mr  Cadwallader;  a  man,  perhaps,  possessed 
of  a  genius  superior  to  your  own - 

Cad.  If  I  had  had  a  university  education — 

Spright.  And  of  a  family  as  old  as  the  crea¬ 
tion  ! 

Cad.  Older  ;  Beck,  fetch  the  pedigree. 

Spright.  Thus  far  relates  to  this  gentleman  ; 
but  now,  sir,  what  apology  can  you  make  me, 
who  was  your  passport,  your  security? 

Cad.  Zounds,  none  !  fight  him  ! 

Spright.  Fight  him  ! 

Cad.  Ay,  do  ;  I’d  fight  him  myself,  if  I  had 
not  had  the  measles  last  winter ;  but  stay  till  I 
get  out  of  the  room. 

Spright.  No  :  he’s  sure  of  a  protection  here, 
the  presence  of  the  ladies. 

Cad.  Psha,  pox  !  they  belong  to  the  family  ; 
never  mind  them. 

Spright.  Well,  sir,  are  you  dumb  ?  No  ex¬ 
cuse  ?  No  palliation  ? 

Cad.  Ay  ;  no  palliation  ? 

Mrs  Cud.  Ay  ;  no  tribulation  ?  ’Tis  a  shame, 
so  it  is. 

Cape.  When  I  have  leave  to  speak — 

Cad.  Speak  !  what  the  devil  can  you  say  ? 

Cape.  Nay,  sir - 

Spright.  Let’s  hear  him,  Mr  Cadwallader, 
however. 

Cad.  Hold,  hold  !  come,  begin,  then. 

Cape.  And  first  to  you,  Mr  Sprightly,  as  you 
you  seem  most  interested ;  pray,  does  this  charge 
correspond  with  any  other  action  of  my  life, 
since  I  have  had  the  honour  to  know  you  ? 

Spright.  Indeed,  I  can’t  say  that  I  recollect; 

but  still  as  the  scholiasts - Nemo  repente  tur- 

pissimus. 

Cad.  Hold,  hold  ;  what’s  that  ? 

Spright.  Why,  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  this 
is  bad  enough. 

Mrs  Cad.  By  gosh  !  and  so  it  is. 

Cad.  Ecod,  and  so  it  is  ;  speak  a  little  more 
Latin  to  him ;  if  I  had  been  bred  at  the  univ^r- 
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sity,  you  should  have  it  both  sides  of  your 
ears. 

Cape.  A  little  patience,  gentlemen  :  now,  sir, 
to  you.  You  were  pleased  yourself  to  drop  a 
few  hints  of  your  lady’s  weakness  ;  might  not  she 
take  too  seriously  what  was  meant  as  a  mere 
matter  of  merriment  ? 

Cad.  Hey  !  hold,  hold  ! 

Spright.  A  paltry  excuse ;  can  any  woman  be 
such  a  fool  as  not  to  know  when  a  man  has  a  de- 
sige  upon  her  person? 

Cad.  Answer  that,  Mr  Cape,  hey!  Answer 
that. 

Cape.  I  can  only  answer  for  the  innocency  of 
my  own  intentions  ;  may  not  your  lady,  appre¬ 
hensive  of  my  becoming  too  great  a  favourite, 
contrive  this  charge  with  a  view  of  destroying  the 
connection - - 

Spright.  Connection  ! 

Cad.  Hey  !  hold,  hold  !  connection  ? 

Spright.  There’s  something  in  that — 

Cad.  Hey  !  is  there  ?  hold,  hold,  hey  !  egad, 
he  is  right — you’re  right,  Mr  Cape  ;  bold,  Becky, 
my  dear,  how  the  devil  could  you  be  so  wicked, 
hey  !  child  ;  ecod,  hold,  hold  !  how  could  you  have 
the  wickedness  to  attempt  to  destroy  the  connec¬ 
tion  ! 

Mrs  Cad.  I  don’t  know  what  you  sav. 

Cad.  D’ye  hear  ?  You  are  an  incendiary,  but 
you  have  missed  your  point;  the  connection  shall 
be  only  the  stronger  :  My  dear  friend,  I  beg  ten 
thousand  pardons,  I  was  too  hasty ;  but,  ecod, 
Becky’s  to  blame. 

Cape.  The  return  of  your  favour  has  effaced 
every  other  impression. 

Cad.  There’s  a  good-natured  creature  ! 

Cape.  But  if  you  have  the  least  doubts  remain¬ 
ing,  this  lady,  your  sister,  I  believe,  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  own — 

Mrs  Cad.  Ay,  ask  my  fellow  if  I  be  a  thief  ! 

Cad.  What  the  devil  is  Becky  at  now? 

Mrs  Cad.  She’s  as  bad  as  he. 

Cad.  Bad  as  he  ! — Hey !  how  !  what  the  devil  ! 
she  did  not  make  love  to  you  too  ?  Stop,  hey  ! 
hold,  hold,  hold  ! 

Mrs  Cad.  Why  no,  foolish — but  you  are  always 
running  on  with  your  riggmonrowles,  and  won’t 
stay  to  hear  a  body’s  story  out. 

Cad.  Well,  Beck  !  come,  let’s  have  it. 

Mrs  Cad.  Be  quiet  then;  why,  as  I  was  telling 
you,  first  he  made  love  to  me,  and  wanted  me  to 
be  a  hare  ! 

Cad.  A  hare  !  hold,  ecod,  that  was  whimsical ! 
a  hare  !  hey !  oh,  ecod,  that  might  be  because  he 
thought  you  a  little  hair-brained  already,  Becky  ! 
a  damned  good  story;  Well,  Becky,  go  on,  let’s 
have  it  out. 

Mrs  Cad.  No,  I  won’t  tell  you  no  more,  so  I 
won’t. 

Cad.  Nay,  prythee,  Beck  ! 

Mrs  Cad.  Hold  your  tongue  then: — and  so 
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there  he  was  going  on  with  his  nonsense  ;  and  so 
in  came  our  Bell ;  and  so — 

Cad.  Hold,  hold,  Becky , — damn  your  so’s  ;  go 

on,  child,  but  leave  out  your  so’s  ;  tis  a  low - . 

hold,  hold,  vulgar — but  go  on. 

Mrs  Cad.  Why,  how  can  I  go  on,  when  you 
stop  me  every  minute?  Well,  and  then  our  Bell 
came  in,  and  interrupted  him  ;  and  methought 
she  looked  very  frumpish  and  jealous. 

Cad.  Well. 

Mrs  Cad.  And  so  I  went  out  and  listened. 

Cad.  So  ;  what,  you  staid  and  listened  ? 

Mrs  Cad.  No  ;  I  tell  you,  upon  my  staying, 
she  went  out ;  no — upon  my  going  out,  she 
staid. 

Cad.  This  is  a  damned  blind  story  ;  but  go  on, 
Beck. 

Mrs  Cad.  And  then  at  first  she  scolded  him 
roundly  for  making  love  to  me;  and  then  he  said, 
as  how  she  advised  him  to  it :  and  then  she  said 
no ;  and  then  he  said — 

Cad.  Hold,  hold ;  we  shall  never  understand 
all  these  he’s  and  she’s;  this  may  all  be  very  true, 
Beck,  but  hold,  hold ;  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  thou 
art  the  worst  teller  of  a  story — 

Mrs  Cad.  Well,  I  have  but  a  word  more;  and 
then  he  said,  as  how  I  was  a  great  fool. 

Cad.  Not  much  mistaken  in  that.  [Aside. 

Mrs  Cad.  And  that  he  wouid  not  have  staid 
with  me  a  minute,  but  to  pave  the  way  to  the 
possession  of  she. 

Cad.  Well,  Beck,  well  ? 

Mrs  Cad.  And  so - that’s  all. 

Cad.  Make  love  to  her,  in  order  to  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  you  ? 

Mrs  Cad.  Love  to  me,  in  order  to  get  she. 

Cad.  Hey  !  Oh,  now,  I  begin  to  understand. 
Hey!  What!  is  this  true,  Bell,  Hey!  Hold, 
hold,  hold;  ecod,  I  begin  to  smoke,  hey!  Mr 
Cape  ? 

Cape.  How  shall  I  act  ? 

Rob.  Own  it,  sir;  I  have  a  reason. 

Cad.  Well,  what  say  you,  Mr  Cape ?  Let’s 
have  it  without  equivocation;  or,  hold,  hold,  hold, 
mental  reservation  !  Guilty,  or  not  ? 

Cape.  Of  what,  sir? 

Cad.  Of  what !  Hold,  hold  !  of  making  love  to 
Bell  ? 

Cape.  Guilty. 

Cad.  Hey  !  how  !  Hold,  zounds !  No,  what, 
not  with  an  intention  to  marry  her  ? 

Cape.  With  the  lady’s  approbation,  and  your 
kind  consent. 

Cad.  Hold,  hold  !  what,  my  consent  to  marry 
you  ? 

Cape.  Ay,  sir. 

Cad.  Hold,  hold,  hold  !  what,  our  Bell  to  mix 
the  blood  of  the  Cadwalladers  with  the  puddle 
of  a  poet  ? 

Cape.  Sir  ! 

Cad.  A  petty,  paltry,  ragged,  rhiming-rj 
3  D 
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Spright.  But  Mr - 

Cad.  A  scribbling — hold,  hold,  hold — garret- 
teer,  that  has  no  more  cloaths  than  backs,  no 
more  heads  than  hats,  and  no  shoes  to  his  feet. 

Spright.  Nay,  but - 

Cad.  The  offspring  of  a  dunghill  !  born  in  a 
cellar — Hold,  hold — and  living  in  a  garret !  a 
fungus,  a  mushroom  ! 

Cape.  Sir,  my  family — 

Cad.  Your  family  !  Mold,  hold,  hold — Peter, 
fetch  the  pedigree;  I’ll  show  you — Your  family! 
a  little  obscure— hold,  hold,  I  don’t  believe  you 
ever  had  a  grandfather — 

Enter  Peter  wit h  the  pedigree. 

There  it  is  !  there;  Peter,  help  me  to  stretch  it 
out :  there’s  seven  yards  more  of  lineals,  besides 
three  of  collaterals,  that  I  expect  next  Monday 
from  the  herald’s  office :  d’ye  see,  Mr  Sprightly  ? 

Spright.  Prodigious  ! 

Cad.  Nay;  but  look’e,  there’s  Welsh  princes 
and  ambassadors,  and  kings  of  Scotland,  and 
members  of  parliament :  hnjd,  hold  !  ecod,  I  no 
more  mind  an  earl  or  a  lord  in  my  pedigree,  hold, 
hold,  than  Kuli  Khan  would  a  serjeant  in  the 
trained  bands. 

Spright.  An  amazing  descent ! 

Cad.  Hey  !  is  it  not  ?  And  for  this  low,  lousy, 
son  of  a  shoemaker,  to  taik  of  families— hold, 
hold,  get  out  of  my  house  ! 

Rob.  Now  is  your  time,  sir  . 

Cad.  Mr  Sprightly,  turn  him  out. 

Gov.  Stop,  sir;  I  have  a  secret  to  disclose,  that 
may  make  you  alter  your  intentions. 

Cad.  Hold,  hold  !  how,  Mr  Interpreter  ? 

Gov.  You  are  now  to  regard  that  young  man 
in  a  very  different  light,  and  consider  him  as  my 
son. 

Cape.  Your  son,  sir  ! 

Gov.  In  a  moment,  George,  the  mystery  shall 
be  explained. 

Cad.  Your  son  !  Hold,  hold  !  and  what  then  ? 

Gov.  Then  !  Why  then  he  is  no  longer  the 
scribbler,  the  mushroom  you  have  described  ;  but 
of  birth  and  fortune  equal  to  your  own. 

Cad.  What!  the  son  of  an  interpreter  equal  to 
me  !  A  fellow  that  trudges  about,  teaching  of 
languages  to  foreign  courts  ! 

Gov.  A  teacher  of  languages  ! 

Cad.  Stay ;  ecod,  a  runner  to  Monsieurs  and 
Marquisses  ! 

Spright.  You  are  mistaken,  sir. 

Cad.  A  jack-pudding!  that  takes  fillips  on  the 
nose  for  sixpence  a-piece!  Hold,  hold!  ecod,  give 
me  eighteen-pennyworth,  and  change  for  half-u- 
crown. 

Gov.  Stop  when  you  are  well. 

Cad.  A  spunger  at  other  mens’  tables !  that  has 
jajlap  put  into  his  beer,  and  his  face  blacked  at 
Christmas  for  the  diversion  of  children  ! 
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Gov.  I  can  hold  no  longer.  ’Sdeath,  sir,  who 
is  it  you  dare  treat  in  this  manner  ? 

Cad.  Iley  !  Zounds,  Mr  Sprightly,  lay  hold  of 
him. 

Spright.  Calm  your  choler.  Indeed,  MrCad- 
wallader,  nothing  could  excuse  your  behaviour 
to  this  gentleman,  but  your  mistaking  his  per¬ 
son. 

Cad.  Hold,  hold  !  Is  n'ot  he  interpreter  to — 

Spright.  No. 

Cad.  Why  did  not  you  tell - 

Spright.  That  was  a  mistake.  This  gentle¬ 
man  is  the  prince’s  friend;  and,  by  long  residence 
in  the  monarch’s  country,  is  perfect  master  of  the 
language. 

Cad.  But  who  the  devil  is  he,  then  ? 

Spright.  He  is  Mr  Cape,  sir;  a  man  of  un¬ 
blemished  honour,  capital  fortune,  and  late  go¬ 
vernor  of  one  of  our  most  considerable  settle¬ 
ments. 

Cad.  Governor  !  Hold,  hold  !  and  how  came 
you  father  to - hey  ! — 

Gov.  By  marrying  his  mother. 

Cape.  But  how  am  1  to  regard  this? 

Gov.  As  a  solemn  truth  ;  that  foreign  friend, 
to  whom  you  owe  your  education,  was  no  other 
than  myself :  1  had  my  reasons,  perhaps  capri¬ 
cious  ones,  for  concealing  this ;  but  now  they 
cease,  and  I  am  proud  to  own  my  son. 

Cape.  Sir  !  it  is  not  for  me  [Kneeling^],  but  if 
gratitude,  duty,  filial - 

Gov.  Rise,  my  boy.  I  have  ventured  far  to 
fix  thy  fortune,  George ;  but,  to  find  thee  worthy 
of  it,  more  than  o’erpays  my  toil ;  the  rest  of  my 
story  shail  be  reserved  till  we  are  alone. 

Cad.  Iley  !  Hold,  hold,  hold  !  ecod,  a  good 
sensible  old  fellow  this ;  but  hark’e,  Sprightly,  I 
have  made  a  damned  blunder  here.  Hold,  hold  ! 
Mr  Governor,  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons ;  but 
who  the  devil  could  have  thought  that  the  inter¬ 
preter  to  prince  Potuwowsky - 

Gov.  Oh,  sir,  you  have  in  your  power  sufficient 
means  to  atone  for  the  injuries  done  us  both. 

Cad.  Hold,  how  ? 

Gov.  By  bestowing  your  sister  with,  I  flatter 
myself,  no  great  violence  to  her  inclinations, 
here. 

Cad,  What,  marry  Bell !  Hev  !  Hold,  hold, 
hold  !  zounds,  Bell,  take  him,  do ;  ’ecod,  he’s  a 
a  good  likely- - hey  !  Will  you? 

Arab.  1  shan’t  disobey  vou,  sir. 

Cad.  Shan’t  you?  That’s  right.  Who  the  devil 
knews,  but  he  may  come  to  he  a  governor  him- 
selt ,  hey  !  Hold,  hold;  conic  here,  then,  give  me 
your  hands  both.  [Joins  their  hands.]  '  There, 
there ;  the  business  is  done.  And  now,  brother 
governor — 

Gov.  And  now,  brother  Cadwallader. 

Cad.  Iley  !  Beck,  here’s  something  now  for  my 
pedigree;  we’ll  pop  in  the  Governor  to-morrow. 

Airs  Cad.  Hark’e,  Mr  Governor,  can  you  ffive 
me  a  black  boy  and  a  monkey  ? 
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Cad.  Hey  !  ay,  ay,  you  shall  have  a  black  boy, 
and  a  monkey,  and  a  parrot  too,  Beck. 

Spright.  Dear  George,  I  am  a  little  late  in  my 
congratulation  ;  but - • 

Gov.  Which,  if  he  is,  in  acknowledging  your 
disinterested  friendship,  I  shall  be  sorry  I  ever 


^  1 1 

owned  him.  Now,  Robin,  my  cares  are  over,  and 
my  wishes  full ;  and  if  George  remains  as  un¬ 
tainted  by  affluence  as  he  has  been  untempted  by 
distress,  I  have  given  the  poor  a  protector,  his 
country  an  advocate,  and  the  world  a  friend. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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Sophia,  involuntarily  partial  to  Daffodil,  but 
esteeming  Tukely. 

Arabella, 

Mrs  Dotterel, 

Widow  Damply", 

Lady  Fanny  Pewit. 


attached  to  Daffodil. 


Scene — London. 


ACT.  I. 


SCENE— I. 

Enter  Arabella,  and  Sophia  in  Men’s  clothes. 

Ara.  Indeed,  my  dear,  you’ll  repent  this  fro¬ 
lic; 

Sop.  Indeed,  my  dear,  then  it  will  be  the  first 
frolic  I  ever  repented  in  all  my  life.  Look’e, 
Bell,  ’tis  in  vain  to  oppose  me,  for  I  am  resolved 
—the  only  way  to  find  out  his  character,  is  to  see 
him  thus,  and  converse  freely  with  him.  If  he  is 
the  wretch  he  is  reported  to  be,  I  shall  away  with 
him  at  once;  and  if  he  is  not,  he  will  thank  me 
for  the  trial,  and  our  union  will  be  ti  e  stronger. 

Ara.  I  never  knew  a  woman  yet,  who  had 
prudence  enough  to  turn  off  a  pretty  fellow,  be¬ 


cause  he  had  a  little  more  wickedness  than  the 
rest  of  his  neighbours. 

Sop.  Then  I  will  be  the  first  to  set  a  better 
example. —  It  I  did  not  think  a  man’s  character 
was  of  some  consequence,  I  should  not  now  run 
such  risqties,  and  encounter  such  difficulties,  to 
he  better  acquainted  with  it. 

Ara.  Ha,  Sophy  !  it  you  have  love  enough  to 
be  jealous,  and  jealousy  enough  to  try  these  expe¬ 
riments—- - don’t  imagine,  though  you  should 

make  terrible  discoveries,  that  you  can  imme¬ 
diately  quit  your  inclinations,  with  your  breeches; 
and  return  so  very  philosophically  to  your  petti¬ 
coats  again,  ha,  ha  ! - - 

Sop.  \ou  may  be  as  merry  with  my  weakness 
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ses,  as  you  please,  madam ;  but  I  know  my  own 
heart,  and  can  rely  upon  it. 

Ara.  We  are  great  bullies  by  nature;  but 
courage  and  swaggering  are  two  things,  cousin. 

Sop.  Since  you  are  as  little  to  be  convinced,  as 

I  am  to  be  persuaded - your  servant - 

[ Going . 

Ara.  Nay,  Sophy,  this  is  unfriendly — if  you 
are  resolved  upon  vour  scheme,  open  to  me  with¬ 
out  reserve,  and  I’ll  assist  you. 

Sop.  Imprimis,  then ;  I  confess  to  you,  that  1 
have  a  kind  of  whimsical  attachment  to  Daffo¬ 
dil  ;  not  but  I  can  see  his  vanities  and  laugh  at 
them. 

Ara.  And  like  him  better  for  them - 

Sop.  Pshaw  !  don’t  plague  me,  Bell — my  other 
lover,  the  jealous  Mr  Tukely - 

Ara.  Who  loves  you  too  well  to  be  success¬ 
ful — 

Sop.  And  whom  I  really  esteem - 

Ara.  As  a  good  sort  of  man,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sop.  Nay,  should  have  loved  him - 

Ara.  Had  not  a  prettier  fellow  s'tept  in  be¬ 
tween,  who  perhaps  does  not  care  a  farthing  for 
you - 

Sop.  That’s  the  question,  my  dear — Tukely,  I 
say,  either  stung  by  jealousy,  or  unwilling  to  lose 
me,  without  a  struggle,  has  intreated  me  to  know 
more  of  his  rival,  before  I  engage  too  far  with 
him — Many  strange  things  he  has  told  me,  which 
have  piqued  me,  I  must  confess,  and  1  am  now 
prepared  for  the  proof. 

Ara  You’ll  certainly  be  discovered,  and  put 
to  shame. 

Sop.  I  have  secured  my  success  already. 

Ara.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Sop.  I  have  seen  him,  conversed  with  him,  and 
am  to  meet  him  again  to-day,  by  his  own  appoint¬ 
ment. 

Ara.  Madness !  it  can’t  be. 

Sop.  But  it  has  been,  I  tell  you - 

Ara.  How?  how?  Quickly,  quickly,  dear  So- 
phy  ? 

Sop.  When  you  went  to  lady  Fanny’s  last,  night, 
and  left  me,  as  you  thought,  little  disposed  for  a. 
frolic,  I  dressed  me  as  you  see,  called  a  chair, 
and  went  to  the  King’s  Arms,  asked  for  my  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  was  shewn  into  a  room;  he  imme¬ 
diately  left  his  company,  and  came  to  me. 

Ara.  I  tremble  for  you. 

Sop.  1  introduced  myself  as  an  Italian  noble¬ 
man,  just  arrived  :  II  Marchese  di  Macaroni — 

Ara.  Ridiculous  !  ha,  ha  ! 

Sop.  An  intimate  of  sir  Charles  Vainlove’s, 
who  is  now  at  Rome — l  told  him  my  letters  were 
with  my  baggage,  at  the  custom-house — He  re¬ 
ceived  me  with  all  the  openness  imaginable,  and 
would  have  introduced  me  to  his  friends.  I  beg¬ 
ged  to  be  excused,  but  promised  to  attend  him 
to-day,  and  am  now  ready,  as  you  see,  to  keep 
my  word. 


Ara.  Astonishing  !— and  what  did  you  talk 
about  ? 

Sop.  Of  various  things - women  among  the 

resl  ;  and  though  1  have  not  absolutely  any  open 
acts  of  rebellion  against  him,  yet  I  fear  he  is  a 
traitor  at  heart — and  then  such  vanity  ! — but  I 

had  not  time  to  make  great  discoveries - it  was 

merely  the  prologue— The  play  is  to  come. 

Ara.  Act  your  part  well,  or  we  shall  hiss  you. 

Sop.  Never  fear  me ;  you  don’t  know  what  a 
mad,  raking,  wild  young  devil  I  can  be,  if  I  set 
my  mind  to  it,  Bell.  [  Laying  hold  of  her. 

Ara.  You  fright  me! — you  shall  positively  be 
no  bed-fellow  of  mine  any  longer. 

Sop.  1  am  resolved  to  ruin  my  woman,  and  kill 
mv  man,  before  T  get  into  petticoats  again. 

Ara  Take  care  of  a  quarrel  though — a  rival 
may  be  too  rough  with  you. 

Sop.  No,  no,  fighting  is  not  the  vice  of  these 
times ;  and,  as  for  a  little  swaggering,  damn  it,  I 
can  do  it  as  well  as  the  best  of  them. 

Ara.  Hush,  hush  !  Mr  Tukely  is  here - 

Sop.  Now  for  a  trial  of  skill;  if  I  deceive  him, 
yuu’ll  allow  that  half  of  mv  business  is  done. 

[iS’/ie  walks  aside,  takes  out  a  glass,  and 
looks  at  the  pictures. 

Enter  Tukely. 

Tuke.  Your  servant,  Miss  Bell — I  need  not 
ask  if  Miss  Sophy  be  at  home,  for  I  believe  I 
have  seen  her  since  you  did. 

Ara.  Have  you,  sir  ?  You  seem  disconcerted, 
Mr  Fnkely:  Has  any  thing  happened  ? 

Tuke.  A  trifle,  madam — but  I.  was  born  to  be 
trifled  with,  and  to  be  made  uneasy  at  trifles. 

Ara.  Pray,  what  trifling  affair  has  disturbed 
you  thus  ? 

Sop.  What’s  the  matter  now  ?  [Aside. 

Take.  I  met  Miss  Sophy  this  moment  in  a 
hackney  chair,  at  the  end  of  the  street :  I  knew 
her  liy  the  pink  negligee;  but,  upon  my  crossing 
the  way  to  speak  to  her,  she  turned  her  head 
away,  laughed  violently,  and  drew  the  curtain  in 
my  face. 

Sop.  So,  so;  well  said,  jealousy.  [Aside. 

Ara  She  was  in  haste,  I  suppose,  to  get  to 
her  engagement? 

Tuke.  Yes,  yes,  madam;  I  imagine  she  had 

some  engagement  upon  her  hands - But  sure, 

madam,  her  great  desire  to  see  her  more  agree¬ 
able  friends,  need  not  be  attended  with  con¬ 
tempt  and  disregard  to  the  rest  of  her  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

Ara.  Indeed,  Mr  Tukely,  I  have  so  many  ca¬ 
prices,  and  follies  of  my  own,  that  I  can’t  possibly 
answer  for  my  cousin’s  too. 

Sop.  Well  said,  Bell!  [Aside. 

Tuke.  Answer,  miss  !  No,  Heaven  forbid  you 
should  ! — for  mv  part,  I  have  given  up  all  ray 
hopes  as  a  lover,  and  only,  now,  feel  for  her  as  a 
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friend — and  indeed  as  a  friend,  a  sincere  friend, 
I  can’t  but  say,  that  going  out  in  a  hackney  chair, 
without  a  servant,  and  endeavouring  to  conceal 
herself,  is  somewhat  incompatible  with  Miss  So¬ 
phy’s  rank  and  reputation.  This  I  speak  as  a 
friend,  not  as  a  lover,  Miss  Bell !  pray  mind  that. 

Ara.  I  see  it  very  plainly,  Mr  Tukely,  and  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure,  that  you  can  be  so  in¬ 
different  in  your  love,  and  yet  so  jealous  in  your 
friendship. 

Tuke.  You  do  me  honour,  miss,  by  your  good 
opinion.  [  Walks  about,  and  sees  Sophy.] — Who’s 
that,  pray  ? 

A?  a.  A  gentleman  who  is  waiting  for  Sophy. 

Tuke.  I  think  she  has  gentlemen  waiting  for 
her  every  where. 

Sop.  1  am  afraid,  sir,  [ Coming  up  to  him  with 
her  glass.]  you’ll  excuse  me,  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  your  declaration,  and  this  lady’s  compliments, 
there  is  a  little  of  the  devil,  called  jealousy,  at 
the  bottom  ot  all  this  uneasiness. 

Tuke.  Sir ! 

Sop.  I  say,  sir,  wear  your  cloak  as  long  as  you 
please,  the  hoof  will  peep  out,  take  my  word  for 
it. 

Tuke.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  are  pleased  to 
honour  me  with  a  familiarity  which  I  neither  ex¬ 
pected,  or  indeed  desired,  upon  so  slight  an  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Sop.  I  dare  swear  you  did  not. 

[Turns  off]  and  hums  a  tune. 

Tuke.  I  don’t  understand  this  ! 

Ara.  This  is  beyond  expectation.  [Aside. 

Sop.  I  presume,  sir,  you  never  was  out  of  Eng- 
Nnd  ?  [Picking  her  teeth. 

Tuke.  I  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  mistaken — 

I  never  was  so  foolishly  fond  of  my  own  country, 
to  think  that  nothing  good  was  to  be  had  out  of 
it ;  nor  so  shamefully  ungrateful  to  it,  to  prefer 
the  vices  and  fopperies  of  every  other  nation,  to 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  my  own. 

Sop.  Ila,  ha  !  well  said,  old  England,  i’faith!— 
Now,  madam,  if  this  gentleman  would  put  this 
speech  into  a  farce,  and  properly  lard  it  with 
roast  beef,  and  liberty,  I  would  engage  the  gal¬ 
leries  would  roar  and  halloo  at  it  for  half  an  hour 
together,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ara.  Now  the  storm’s  coming.  [Aside. 

Tuke.  If  you  are  not  engaged,  sir,  we’ll  ad¬ 
journ  to  the  next  tavern,  and  write  this  farce  be¬ 
tween  us. 

Sop.  I  fancy,  sir,  by  the  information  of  your 
face,  that  you  are  more  inclined  to  tragedy,  than 
comedy - 

Tuke.  I  shall  be  inclined  to  treat  you  very  ill, 
if  you  don’t  walk  out  with  me. 

Sop.  1  have  been  treated  so  very  ill  already, 
in  the  little  conversation  1  have  had  with  you, 
that  you  must  excuse  my  walking  out  for  more 
of  it;  but  if  you’ll  persuade  the  lady  to  leave  the 

room.  I’ll  put  you  to  death — damme - 

[Going  up  to  him. 
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Ara.  For  Heaven’s  sake !  what’s  the  matter, 
gentlemen  ? 

Tuke.  What  can  I  do  with  this  fellow? 

Sop.  Madam,  don’t  be  alarmed  ;  this  affair  will 
be  very  short;  I  am  always  expeditious;  and  will 
cut  his  throat,  without  shocking  you  in  the  least : 
— Come,  sir,  [Draws.]  if  you  won’t  defend  your¬ 
self,  I  must  kick  you  about  the  room. 

[Advancing. 

Take.  Respect  for  this  lady,  and  this  house, 
has  curbed  my  resentment  hitherto  :  But  as 
your  insolence  would  take  advantage  of  my  for¬ 
bearance,  I  must  correct  it  at  all  events - 

[Draws. 

Sop.  Sf  Ara.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Tuke.  What  is  all  this? 

Sop.  What,  would  you  set  your  courage  to  a 
poor  weak  woman  ?  You  are  a  buld  Briton,  in¬ 
deed  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Tuke.  What,  Sophia  ? 

Ara.  Sophia  !  No,  no ;  she  is  in  a  hackney- 
chair,  you  know,  without  a  servant,  in  her  pink 
negligee — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Tuke.  I  am  astonished !  and  can  scarce  be¬ 
lieve  my  own  eyes — What  means  this  metamor¬ 
phosis  ?  / 

Sop.  ’Tis  in  obedience  to  your  commands - 

Thus  equipped,  I  have  got  access  to  Daffodil,  and 
shall  know  whether  your  picture  of  him  is  drawn 
by  your  regard  for  me,  or  resentment  to  him — 

‘  I  will  sound  him,  from  his  lowest  note  to  the 
top  of  his  compass.’ 

Tuke.  Your  spirit  transports  me — This  will  be 
a  busy,  and,  I  hope,  a  happy  day  for  me.  I  have 
appointed  no  less  than  five  ladies  to  meet  me  at 
the  widow  Damply’s ;  to  each  of  whom,  as  well 
as  yourself,  the  accomplished  Mr  Daffodil  has 
presented  his  heart ;  the  value  of  which  I  am  re¬ 
solved  to  convince  them  of  this  night,  for  the 
sake  of  the  whole  sex. 

Sop.  Pooh,  pooh !  that’s  the  old  story — You 
are  so  prejudiced — 

Tuke.  I  am  afraid  'tis  you  who  are  prejudiced, 
madam;  for,  if  you  will  believe  your  own  eyes 
and  ears — 

Sop.  That  I  will,  I  assure  you ;  I  shall  visit 
him  immediately.  He  thinks  mein  the  country; 
and,  to  confirm  it,  I’ll  write  to  him  as  from 
thence.  But  ask  me  no  more  questions  about 
what  I  have  done,  and  what  is  to  be  done  ;  for  I 
have  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  and  so,  my  good 

friend  Tukely,  yours - My  dear  Bell,  I  kiss 

your  hand.  [Kisses  her  hand.]  You  are  a  fine 
woman,  by  Heavens!  Here,  Joseppi,  Brunello, 
Francesi,  where  are  my  fellows  there  ?  Call  me 

a  chair.  Viva  L ’  Amor,  et  liberta - 

[  Exit,  singing. 

Ara.  Ha,  ha  !  there  is  a  spirit  for  you  !  Well, 
now',  what  do  you  stare  at?  You  couid  not  well 

desire  more - O,  fie,  fie  !  don’t  sigh  and  bite 

your  fingers;  rouse  yourself,  man ;  set  all  your 
wits  to  work;  bring  this  faithless  Corydoii  t» 
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shame,  and  I’ll  be  hanged  if  the  prize  is  not 
yours.  It  she  returns  in  time,  I’ll  bring  her  to 

the  widow  Damply’s - 

Tuke.  Dear  Miss  Arabella - 

Ara.  Well,  well ;  make  me  a  tine  speech  ano¬ 
ther  time.  About  your  business  now - 

Tuke.  1  fly -  [  Exit. 

Ara.  What  a  couple  of  blind  fools  has  love 
made  of  this  poor  fellow,  and  rnv  dear  cousin 
Sophy !  Little  do  they  imagine,  with  all  their 
wise  discoveries,  that  Daffodil  is  as  faithful  a  lo¬ 
ver,  as  he  is  an  accomplished  gentleman.  I  pity 
these  poor  deceived  women,  with  all  my  heart ! 
But  how  will  they  stare,  when  they  find  that  he 
has  artfully  pretended  a  regard  for  them,  the 
better  to  conceal  his  real  passion  for  me  !  They 
will  certainly  tear  my  eyes  out;  and  what  will 
cousin  Sophy  say  to  me,  when  we  are  obliged  to 
declare  our  passion?  No  matter  what— Tis  the 
fortune  of  war ;  and  I  shall  only  serve  her,  as 
she  and  every  other  friend  would  serve  me  in 
the  same  situation - 

A  little  cheating  never  is  a  sin, 

At  love  or  cards — provided  that  you  win. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II.- — Daffodill’s  lodgings. 

Enter  Daffodill  and  Ruffle. 

Eaf.  But  are  you  sure,  Ruffle,  that  you  deli¬ 
vered  the  letter  last  night,  in  the  manner  I  or¬ 
dered  you  ? 

Ruf.  Exactly,  sir. 

Eaf.  And  you  are  sure  that  Mr  Dotterel  saw 
you  slip  the  note  into  his  wife’s  hand  ? 

Ruf.  I  have  alarmed  him,  and  you  may  be  as- 
red,  that  he  is  as  uneasy  as  you  would  wish  to 
have  him.  But  I  should  be  glad,  with  your  ho¬ 
nour’s  leave,  to  have  a  little  serious  conversa¬ 
tion  with  you  ;  for  my  mind  forebodes  much  pe¬ 
ril  to  the  bones  of  your  humble  servant,  and 
very  little  satisfaction  to  your  honour. 

Eaf.  Thou  art  a  most  incomprehensible  block¬ 
head - — 

Ruf.  No  great  scholar  or  wit,  indeed;  but  I 
can  feel  an  oak  suppling,  as  well  as  another  ; 
ay,  and  1  should  have  felt  one  last  night,  if  I  had 
not  had  the  heels  of  all  Mr  Dotterel’s  family — I 

had  the  whole  pack  after  me - 

Eaf.  And  did  not  they  catch  you  ? 

Ruf.  No,  thank  Heaven - 

Eaf.  You  was  not  kicked,  then? 

Ruf  No,  sir. 

Eaf.  Nor  caned  ? 

Ruf.  No,  sir. 

Eaf.  Nor  dragged  through  a  horse-pond? 

Ruf.  O,  lord  !  No,  sir. 

Eaf.  That’s  unlucky - 

Ruf.  Sir ! 

Eaf.  You  must  go  again,  Ruffle,  to-night;  per¬ 
haps  you  may  be  ip  better  luck. 
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Ruf.  If  I  go  again,  sir,  may  T  be  caned,  kick¬ 
ed,  and  horse-ponded  for  rny  pains.  I  believe  I 
have  been  lucky  enough  to  bring  an  old  house 
over  your  head. 

Eaf.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ruf.  Mr  Dotterel  only  hobbled  after  me,  to 
pay  me  for  the  postage  of  your  letter;  but  being 
a  little  out  of  wind,  lie  soon  stopt  to  curse  and 
swear  at  me.  J  could  bear  him  mutter  some¬ 
thing,  of  scoundrel,  and  pimp,  and  my  master, 
and  villain — and  blunderbuss  and  saw  pit;  and 
then  he  shook  his  stick,  and  looked  like  the  de- 
v  il ! 

Dqf.  Blunderbuss,  and  saw-pit !  This  busi¬ 
ness  grows  a  little  serious,  and  so  we’ll  drop  it. — 
The  husband  is  so  old  and  peevish,  and  she  so 
young  and  pressing,  that  I’ll  give  it  up,  Ruffle; — 
the  town  talks  of  us,  and  I  am  satisfied. 

Ruf  Pray,  sir,  with  submission,  for  what  end 
do  you  write  to  so  many  ladies,  and  make  such  a 
rout  about  them  ?  there  are  now  upon  the  list  half 
a  dozen  maids,  a  leash  of  wives,  and  the  widow 
Damply.  L  know  your  honour  don’t  intend  mis¬ 
chief;  but  what  pleasure  can  you  have  in  decei¬ 
ving  them,  and  the  world  ?  for  you  are  thought  a 
terrible  young  gentleman. 

Dqf.  Why  that  pleasure,  booby  ! 

Ruf.  I  don’t  understand  it — What  do  you  in¬ 
tend  to  do  with  them  all  ?  Ruin  them? 

Dqf  Not  I,  faith. 

Ruf.  But  you’ll  ruin  their  reputations  ? 

Dqf.  That’s  their  business  ;  not  mine. 

Ruf.  Will  you  marry  any  one  of  them  ? 

Daf.  O,  no  !  that  would  be  finishing  the  game 
at  once.  If  I  preferred  one,  the  rest  would  take 
it  ill ;  so,  because  I  won't  be  particular,  I  give 
them  all  hopes,  without  going  a  step  further. 

Ruf.  Widows  can’t  live  upon  such  slender 
diet. 

Eaf.  A  true  sportsman  has  no  pleasure  but  in 
the  chase;  the  game  is  always  given  to  those 
w'ho  have  le3s  taste,  and  better  stomachs. 

Ruf.  I  love  to  pick  a  bit,  I  must  confess — 
Really,  sir,  I  should  not  care  what  became  of 
half  the  women  you  are  pleased  to  be  merry 
with — but,  Miss  Sophy,  sure,  is  a  heavenly  crea¬ 
ture,  and  deserves  better  treatment;  and  to 
make  love  to  her  cousin,  too,  in  the  same  house  ! 
that  is  very  cruel. 

Eaf.  But  it  amuses  one- — besides  they  are 
both  fine  creatures.  And  how  do  I  know,  if  I 
loved  only  one,  but  the  other  might  poison  her¬ 
self  ? 

Ruf.  And  when  they  know  that  you  have  lo¬ 
ved  them  both,  they  may  poison  one  another. — 
This  affair  will  make  a  great  noise. 

Eaf.  Dr  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains 
for  nothing.  But  no  more  prating,  sirrah ; 
while  I  read  my  letters,  go  and  ask  Harrv  what 
cards  and  messages  he  has  taken  in  tins  morn¬ 
ing. 
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Ruf.  There’s  no  mending  him  ! 

[Exit  Ruffle. 

Daf  [ Opens  letters .]  This  is  from  the  widow 
Damply.  I  know  her  scrawl  at  a  mile’s  dis¬ 
tance — she  pretends  that  the  fright  of  her  hus¬ 
band's  death  hurt  her  nerves  so,  that  her  hand 
has  shook  ever  since — ha,  ha,  ha!  It  has  butt 
her  spelling  too,  for  here  is  joy  with  a  G  ;  ha, 
ha!  poor  creature  !  [Reads.]  Hum— hum — hum. 
Well  said,  widow;  she  speaks  plain,  faith,  and 
grows  urgent.  1  must  get  quit  of  her — she  de¬ 
sires  a  tite  a  tete ;  which,  with  widows,  who  have 
suffered  much  for  the  loss  of  their  husband,  is, 
as  captain  Bobadil  says,  a  service  of  danger. — 
So,  I  am  off.  [Opens  another.]  What  the  devil 
have  we  here?  A  bill  in  chancery :  Oh,  no  !  my 
taylor’s  bill — Sum  Total,  three  hundred  and  se¬ 
venty-four  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and  five 
pence,  three  farthings.  Indeed,  Monsieur  Chi- 
caneau,  this  is  a  damned  bill,  and  you  will  be 
damned  for  making  it;  therefore,  for  the  good 
of  your  soul,  Mons.  Clncaneau,  you  must  make 
another.  [Tears  it.]  The  French  know  their 
consequence,  and  use  us  accordingly.  [Opens  a- 
nother.]  This  is  from  Newmarket. 

[Reads. 

‘  May  it  please  your  honour, 

‘  I  would  not  have  you  think  of  matching 
‘  Cherry-Derry  with  Gingerbread  ;  he  is  a  terri- 
‘  rible  horse,  and  very  covetous  of  his  ground. — 
‘  I  have  chopt  flurlothrumbo  for  the  Roan  mare, 
‘  and  fifty  pounds.  Sir  Roger  has  taken  the 
‘  match  off  your  hands,  which  is  a  good  thing  ; 
‘  for  the  mare  has  the  distemper,  and  must  have 
‘  forfeited.  I  flung  his  honour’s  groom,  though 
‘  he  was  above  an  hour  in  the  stable.  The  nut- 
‘  meg  grey,  Custard,  is  matched  with  Alderman. 
‘  Alderman  has  a  long  wind,  and  will  be  too 
‘  hard  for  Custard. 

‘  I  am,  your  honour’s 
‘  Most  obedient  servant, 

‘  Roger  Whip.’ 

Whip  is  a  genius,  and  a  good  servant.  I  have 
not  as  yet  lost  above  a  thousand  pounds  by  my 
horses  ;  but  such  luck  can’t  always  last. 

Enter  Ruffle,  with  cards. 

Ruf.  There’s  the  morning’s  cargo,  sir. 

[Throws  them  down  upon  the  table. 

Daf.  Hey-day  !  I  can’t  read  them  in  a  month ; 
prithee,  Ruffle,  set  down  my  invitations  from  the 
cards,  according  to  their  date,  and  let  me  see 

them  to-morrow  morning - So  much  reading 

would  distract  me. 

Ruf.  And  yet  these  are  the  only  books  that 
gentlemen  read  now-a-days. 

[Aside. 


Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  An’  please  your  honour,  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  that  there  was  a  gentleman  here  last  night. 
I’ve  forgot  Ins  name 

Ruf.  Old  Mr  Dotterel,  perhaps? 

Ser.  Old  !  no,  no,  he  looks  younger  than  his 
honour.  1  believe  he’s  mad,  he  can’t  stand  still 
a  moment ;  he  first  capered  out  of  the  chair,  and 
when  1  told  him  your  honour  was  not  at  borne, 
he  capered  into  it.  again — said  he  would  call 
again,  jabbered  something,  and  away  he  went, 
singing. 

Daf.  ’Tis  the  marquis  of  Maccaroni ;  I  saw 
him  at  the  King’s  Arms  yesterday  :  Admit  him 
when  he  comes,  Harry. 

Ser.  I  shall,  your  honour — I  can  neither  write 
or  remember  these  outlandish  names. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Daf  Where  is  my  list  of  women,  Ruffle  and 
the  places  of  their  abode,  that  we  may  strike  off 
some,  and  add  the  new  acquisitions? 

Ruf.  What,  alter  again  !  I  wrote  it  out  fair  but 
this  morning — There  are  quicker  successions  in 
your  honour’s  list,  than  the  court-calendar. 

Daf.  Strike  off  Mrs  Dotterell,  and  the  widow 
Damply. 

Rif.  They  are  undone. 

[Sin&es  them  out » 
Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  A  lady,  Mr  Ruffle,  in  a  chair,  must  speak 
with  you. 

Daf.  Did  she  ask  for  me  ?  See,  Ruffle,  who  it 
is.  [Exit. 

Ser.  No,  your  honour;  but  she  looked  quite 
flustrated. 

Daf.  Well,  go  below,  and  be  careful  not  to 
let  any  old  gentleman  in  this  morning;  and,  d’ye 
hear  ?  if  any  of  the  neighbours  should  inquire 
who  the  lady  is,  you  may  say  it  is  a  relation ; — 
and  be  sure  smile,  do  you  hear  ?  when  you  tell 
them  so. 

Ser.  I  shall,  your  honour — He,  he,  he,  I  am 
never  melancholy. 

Daf.  That  fellow’s  a  character. 

Enter  Rufflf,. 

Ruf  Sir,  it  is  Mrs  Dotterel;  she  has  had  a 
terrible  quarrel  with  her  husband  about  your 
letter,  and  has  something  to  say  of  consequence 
to  you  both — she  must  see  you,  she  says. 

Daf.  I  won’t  see  her - Why  would  you  say 

that  I  was  at  home - You  know  I  hate  to  be 

alone  with  them,  and  she’s  so  violent  too - 

Well,  well,  shew  her  up - This  is  so  un¬ 

lucky — 

Ruf  He  hates  to  see  duns  he  never  intends 
to  pay.  [Exit  Ruffle, 
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Daf.  What  shall  I  do  with  her  ?  This  is  worse 
than  meeting  her  husband  with  a  blunderbuss  in 
a  saw-pit. 

Enter  Mrs  Dotterel,  and  Ruffle. 

Dear  Mrs  Dotterel,  this  is  so  obliging - 

Ruffle,  don’t  let  a  soul  come  near  me.  [Aloudf] 

• — And  hark’e,  don’t  leave  us  long  together,  and 
let  every  body  up  that  comes.  [Aside. 

Tiuf  What  a  deal  of  trouble  here  is  about 
nothing  !  [Exit  Ruffle. 

Mrs  Dot.  In  the  name  of  virtue,  Mr  Daffodil, 
I  hope  you  have  not  given  any  private  orders, 
that  may  in  the  least  derogate  from  that  absolute 
confidence  which  I  place  in  your  honour  ? 

Daf.  You  may  be  perfectly  easy  under  this 
roof,  madam.  I  hope,  I  am  polite  enough  not  to 
let  my  passions  of  any  kind  run  too  great,  lengths 
in  nay  own  house. 

Mrs  Dot.  Nothing  but  absolute  necessity 
could  have  made  me  take  this  imprudent  step — 

I  am  ready  to  faint  with  my  apprehensions - 

Heigh  ho  ! - 

Daf.  Heaven  forbid  !— I’ll  call  for  some  as¬ 
sistance.  [Going  to  ring. 

Mrs  Dot.  Let  your  bell  alone !  [Stopping  him.] 
You’re  always  calling  for  assistance,  I  think— you 
never  give  one  time  to  come  to  one’s  self — Mr 
Dotterel  has  seen  your  letter,  and  vows  venge¬ 
ance  and  destruction — Why  would  you  be  so 
violent  and  imprudent? 

Daf.  The  devil  was  in  me,  madam ;  but  I  re¬ 
pent  it  from  my  soul ;  it  has  cured  me  of  being 
violent. 

Mrs  Dot.  Come,  come,  don’t  take  it  too  deep¬ 
ly  neither ;  I  thought  it  proper,  at  all  hazai'ds, 
to  let  you  know  what  had  happened,  and  to  in¬ 
treat  you,  by  that  affection  you  have  sworn  to 
rue,  to  be  careful  of  my  reputation. 

Daf.  That  I  will  indeed,  madam  ;  we  can’t  be 
too  careful. 

Mrs  Dot.  Well,  Mr  Daffodil,  I  am  an  unhappy 
woman — married  to  one  I  cannot  love ;  p.nd  lov¬ 
ing  one  I  ought  to  shun — It  is  a  .terrible  situation, 
Mr  Daffodil - 

Daf  It  is  indeed,  madam — I  am  in  a  terrible 
one  too — Would  I  was  well  out  of  it !  [Aside. 

Mrs  Dot.  Do  you  know,  Mr  Daffodil,  that  if 
I  had  not  been  very  religious,  my  passions  would 

have  undone  me - But  you  must  give  me  time, 

for  nothiug  but  that,  and  keeping  the  best  com¬ 
pany,  will  ever  conquer  my  prejudices - 

Daf.  I  should  be  very  ungenerous  not  to  al¬ 
low  you  time,  madam — three  weeks  or  a  month, 
I  hope,  will  do  the  business — Though,  by  my 
honour,  I  got  the  better  of  mine  in  hall  the  time 
— What  is  Ruffle  doing?  [Aside. 

Mrs  Dot.  He’s  very  cold,  methinks;  but  I’ll 
try  him  further — Look’e,  Mr  Daffodil,  you  mus  t 
curb  your  passions,  and  keep  your  distance - 


Fire  is  catching,  and  one  does  not  know  the  con¬ 
sequences  when  once  it  begins  to  spread. 

Daf.  As  you  say,  madam,  fire  is  catching; 
’tis  dangerous  to  play  with  it;  and  as  I  am  of 
the  tinder-kind — as  one  may  say— we  had  bet¬ 
ter,  as  you  say — madam — change  the  subject — 
Pray  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  pug-dog  that  you 
advertised  ?  It  was  a  very  pretty  creature — what 
was  his  name,  madam? 

Mrs  Dot.  Daffodil,  sir  !  [Stifling  her  passion. 

Daf.  Madam  ! 

Mrs  Dot.  Could  I  love  and  esteem  any  thing, 
and  not  call  it  Daffodil? — What  a  wretch  ! 

[Aside. 

Daf.  You  do  me  honour,  madam — I  don’t  like 
her  looks  ;  I  must  change  the  discourse.  [Asi.def\ 
Upon  my  soul,  Mrs  Dotterel,  this  struggle  is  too 
much  for  man  :  My  passions  are  now  tearing 
me  to  pieces,  and  if  yon  will  stay,  by  heaven  I 
will  not  answer  for  the  consequences ! 

Mrs  Dot.  Consequences!  What  consequences! 
Thou  wretched,  base,  false,  worthless  animal ! 

Daf.  You  do  me  honour  !  [Bowing. 

Mrs  Dot.  Canst  thou  thiuk  that  T  am  so  blind¬ 
ed  by  my  passion,  not  to  see  thy  treacherous, 
mean,  unmanly  evasions  ? — I  have  long  suspect¬ 
ed  your  infamy,  and  having  this  proof  of  it,  I 
could  stab  your  treacherous  heart,  and  my  own 
weak  one— Don’t  offer  to  stir,  or  ring  your  hell ; 
for,  by  Heavens,  I’ll -  [Catches  hold  of  him. 

Daf.  I  stir  !  I  am  never  so  happy,  as  when  I 
am  in  your  company. 

Mrs  Dot.  Thou  best  ;  Thou  art  never  so 
happy  as  when  thou  art  deceiving,  and  betraying 

our  foolish  sex - and  all  for  what?  Why, 

for  the  poor  reputation  of  having  that,  which 
thou  hast  neither  power  nor  spirit  to  enjoy. 

Daf  Ha  !  I  hear  somebody  corning — Now  for 
a  rapture  [Aside.]  Talk  not  of  power  or  spirit — 
Heaven,  that  has  made  you  fair,  lias  made  me 

strong - 0  !  forgive  the  madness  which  your 

beauty  lias  occasioned  ! 

[Throws  himself  upon  his  knees. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  The  marquis  of  Macaroons - 

[Exit  Servant. 

Enter  Sophia. 

Mrs  Dot.  Ha  !  [Screams^]  I  am  betrayed  ! — 
[They  all  stare,  and  Daffodil  seemingly 
astonished .] 

Sop.  Mrs  Dotterel,  by  all  that’s  virtuous  ! — 
[Aside.]— Signior  Daffodillo — resto  confuso ,  tat  I 
am  com  si  mal-a-proposito. 

Daf.  Dear  marquis,  no  excuse,  I  beg — nothing 
at  all — a  relation  of  mine — my  sister  only- — Miss 
Daffodil ;  this  is  il  Merchese  de  Maccaroni,  an 
intimate  of  sir  Charles  Vainlove’s — this  was. 
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lucky. — [Aside.] — Well,  then,  my  dear  sister,  I 
will  wait  upon  you  to-morrow,  and  settle  the 
whole  affair. — [Aloud.] — I  am  the  most  misera¬ 
ble  of  mortals,  and  have  lost  the  most  precious 
moments  of  my  life. 

[Aside  to  Mrs  Dot. 

Mrs  Dot.  You  are  a  villain  !  1  despise  you, 
and  detest  you,  and  will  never  see  you  more. 

[Exit  Mrs  Dot. 

Daf.  Ila,  ha,  ha !  my  sister  has  a  nohle  spirit, 
my  lord. 

Sop.  Mi  displace  infmamente — it  tisplis  me, 
tat  1  haf  interrumpato  gli  affari  of  you  famili. 

Dctf \  It  is  the  old  family  business,  my  lord; 
and  so  old,  that,  by  my  honour,  I  am  quite  tired 
of  it. 

Sop.  I  hate  him  already. — [Added] — Signor 
Daffodillo,  she  is  una  belissima  sorella,  in  verita, 
a  very  prit’  sis’  intit. 

Daf.  I  must  confess  to  you,  my  lord,  that  my 
sister  is  a  young  distressed  damsel,  married  to  an 
old  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sop.  O  Cara  Ingkitterra !  vat  a  fortunate 
contree  is  tis  !  te  olt  men  marri  de  yong  fine 
girl,  and  te  yong  fine  girl  visite  te  yong  signors — 
O,  preciosa  libcrtd  ! 

Daf.  Indeed,  my  lord,  men  of  fashion,  here, 
have  some  small  privileges;  we  gather  our  roses 
without  fear  of  thorns — husbands  and  brothers 
don’t  deal  in  poison  and  stilettos,  as  they  do  with 
you. 

Sop.  II  nostro  amico,  signor  Carlo,  has  tol  me 
a  tousant  volti,  dat  you  vas  de  Orlando  Innamo- 
rato  himself. 

Daf.  But  not  Furioso,  I  can  assure  you, 
my  lord,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  am  for  variety,  and 
badinage,  without  affection — reputation  is  the 
great  ornament,  and  ease  the  great  happiness  of 
life — to  ruin  women  would  be  troublesome  ;  to 
trifle  and  make  love  to  them,  amuses  one.  I 
use  my  women  as  daintily  as  my  tokay ;  1  mere¬ 
ly  sip  of  both,  but  more  than  half  a  glass  palls 
me. 

Sop.  II  mio  proprio  gusto — Tukely  is  right; 
he’s  a  villain. — [Aside. J — Signor  Daffodillo,  vil 
you  do  me  de  favor  to  give  me  stranger,  una  m- 
troduzione  to  some  of  your  signorine;  let  vostro 
amico  taste  a  littel,  un  poco  of  your  duice  tokay. 

Daf.  0,  certurnente  !  I  have  have  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  signorines  at  your  service. 

Sop.  Multo  obligato,  signor  Daffodillo. 

j Knter  Servant. 

Ser.lle re  is  a  letter  for  your  honour.  [Surlily. 

Daf.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  fellow  ? 

Scr.  Matter,  your  honour  !  Lhe  lady  that  went 
out  just  now,  gave  me  such  a  souse  on  the  car, 
as  I  made  my  bow  to  her,  that  I  could  scarce 
tell,  for  a  minute,  whether  I  had  a  head  or  no. 

Daf.  Ha,  1m  !  poor  fellow  !  there’s  smart  mo¬ 
ney  toi  you. — [Gives  him  money.] — [Exit  iS’er.J — 
Will  your  lordship  give  me  leave  ? 


Sop.  Senza  ceretnonie — now  for  it.  [Aside 
Daffodil  reads. 

1  Sir, 

‘  I  shall  return  from  the  country  next  week, 
‘  and  shall  hope  to  meet  you  at  Lady  Fanny  Pewit’s 
‘  assembly  next  Wednesday. 

‘  I  am  very  much  your  humble  servant, 

‘  Sophia  Sprightly.’ 

My  lord  marquis,  here  is  a  letter  has  started 
game  for  you  already — the  most  lucky  thought 
imaginable ! 

Sop.  Cosa  t  questa — cosa,  l — vat  is  ? 

Daf.  There  are  two  fine  girls,  you  must  know-, 
cousins,  who  live  together;  this  is  a  letter  from 
one  of  them,  Sophia  is  her  name;  I  have  addres¬ 
sed  them  both,  but  as  matters  become  a  little  se¬ 
rious  on  their  side,  I  must  raise  a  jealousy  be¬ 
tween  the  friends;  discover  to  one  the  treachery 
of  the  other ;  and  so,  in  the  bustle,  steal  off  as 
quietly  as  I  can. 

Sop.  0  !  Spiritoso  amico — I  can  scarce  con¬ 
tain  myself.  [Aside. 

Daf.  Before  the  mine  is  sprung,  I  will  intro¬ 
duce  you  into  the  town. 

Sop.  You  are  great  generalissimo  in  verita  mil. 
I  feel  in  mio  core  vat  de  poor  infelice  Sophia  vil 
feel  for  the  loss  of  signor  Daffadillo. 

Daf.  Yes,  poor  creature  !  I  believe  she’ll  have 
a  pang  or  two — tender  indeed  !  and  I  believe 
will  be  unhappy  for  some  time. 

Sop.  What  a  monster  !  [Aside. 

Daf.  You  must  dine  with  our  club  to-day, 
where  I  will  introduce  you  to  more  of  sir  Charles’s 
friends,  all  men  of  figure  and  fashion. 

Sop.  I  must  primo  haf  my  lettere,  dat  your 
amici  may  be  assicurati  dat  I  am  no  impostore. 

Daf.  In  the  name  of  politeness,  my  lord  mar¬ 
quis,  don’t  mention  your  letters  again;  none  but 
a  justice  of  peace,  or  a  constable,  would  ever  ask 
for  a  certificate  of  a  man’s  birth,  parentage,  and 
education,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sop.  Viva,  viva  il  signor  Daffodillo  !  You  shall 
be  il  mio  conduttore  in  tutte  le  partite  of  love 
and  pleasure. 

Daf.  With  all  my  heart !  you  must  give  me 
leave,  now,  my  lord,  to  put  on  my  clothes — in 
the  mean  time,  if  your  lordship  will  step  into  my 
study  there,  if  you  chuse  music,  there  is  a  guitar, 
and  some  Venetian  ballads;  or,  if  you  like  read¬ 
ing,  there’s  infidelity  and  bawdy  novels  for  you  ; 
call  Ruffle,  there.  [Exit  Daf. 

Sop.  [  looking  after  hitn.] — I  am  shocked  at 
him  ;  he  is  really  more  abandoned  than  Tukely ’s 
jealousy  described  him.  I  have  got  my  proofs, 
and  will  not  venture  any  further.  I  am  vexed 
that  I  should  he  angry  at  him,  when  I  should  on¬ 
ly  despise  him  :  but  I  am  so  angry,  that  I  could 
almost  wish  myself  a  man,  that  my  breeches 
might  demand  satisfaction  for  the  injury  he  has 
done  my  petticoats.  [Exit. 
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SCENE  I.— Mrs  Damply’s  lodgings. 

Enter  Arabella  and  Sophia. 

Sop.  In  short,  his  own  declarations,  the  unex¬ 
pected  meeting  of  Mrs  Dotterel,  his  usage  of  my 
letter,  and  twenty  things  beside,  determined  me 
not  to  go  among  the  set  of  them — So,  making  the 
best  excuse  I  could,  I  got  quit  of  him  and  his 
companions. 

Ara.  All  this  may  be  true,  Sophy - -every 

young  fellow  has  his  vanities ;  fashion  has  made 
such  irregularities  accomplishments,  and  the 
man  may  be  worth  having,  for  all  your  discove¬ 
ries. 

Sop.  What !  an  abandoned,  rash,  profligate 
male-coquette  !  a  wretch,  who  can  assume  pas¬ 
sions  he  never  feels,  and  sport  with  our  sex’s  frail¬ 
ties — fie,  fie,  Bell  ! 

Ara.  Well,  well,  you  are  too  angry  to  be  mer¬ 
ciful  ;  if  he  is  such  a  monster,  I  am  glad  you  are 
out  of  his  clutches,  and  that  you  can  so  easily  re¬ 
sign  him  to  another. 

Sop.  To  another  !  there  is  not  that  woman,  be 
she  ever  so  handsome,  that  I  hate  enough,  to 
wish  her  so  much  evil ;  and  happy  it  is  for  you, 
Bell,  that  you  have  a  heart  to  resist  his  allure¬ 
ments. 

Ara.  Yes,  I  thank  my  stars — I  am  not  so  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  impressions  of  that  kind — and  yet — I 
won’t  swear — if  an  agreeable  man — I — I — 

Sop.  No,  no,  Bell,  you  are  not  absolute  stone 
— you,  you  may  be  mollified - she  is  confound¬ 
ed —  [Aside. 

Ara.  Surely  he  has  not  betrayed  me — ’tis  im¬ 
possible  !  I  cannot  be  deceived.  [Aside. 

Sop.  Well,  shall  we  go  in  to  the  ladies  and  Mr 
Tukely  ?  Were  they  not  surprized  when  he  open¬ 
ed  the  business  to  them  ? 

Ara.  ’Twas  the  finest  scene  imaginable — You 
could  see,  though  they  all  endeavoured  to  hide 
their  liking  to  Daffodil,  all  were  uneasy  at  Tuke- 
ly’s  discovery.  At  first,  they  objected  to  his 
scheme ;  but  they  began  to  listen  to  his  proposal 
the  moment  I  was  called  out  to  you  ;  what  far¬ 
ther  he  intends,  is  a  secret  to  us  all ;  but  here  he 
comes,  and  without  the  ladies. 

Enter  Tukely'. 

Tuke.  Pray,  Miss  Bell — Bless  me  !  Miss  So¬ 
phy  returned  !  I  dare  not  ask — and  yet,  if  my 
eyes  do  not  flatter  my  heart — your  looks — 

Sop.  Don’t  rely  too  much  upon  looks,  Mr 
Tukely. 

Tuke.  Madam — why,  sure - 

Sop.  Don’t  imagine,  I  say,  that  you  can  always 
see  the  mind  in  the  face. 


I  Tuke.  I  can  see,  madam,  that  your  mind  is 
not  disposed  to  wish,  or  make  me  happy. 

Sop.  Did  not  I  bid  you  not  to  rely  upon  looks? 
for,  do  you  know,  now,  that  my  mind  is  at  this 
time  most  absolutely  disposed — to  do  every  thing 
that  you  would  have  me.  [Curtsies. 

Tuke.  Then  I  have  nothing  more  to  wish,  or 
ask  of  fortune, 

[Kneels,  and  kisses  her  hand. 
Ara.  Come,  come;  this  is  no  time  to  attend  to 
one,  when  you  have  so  many  ladies  to  take  care 
of. 

Tuke.  I  will  not  yet  enquire  into  your  adven¬ 
tures,  till  I  have  accomplished  my  own.  The  la¬ 
dies  within  have  at  last  agreed  to  attend  me 
this  evening  ;  where,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  finish 
the  picture  you  have  begun  this  morning,  an  op¬ 
portunity  may  offer. 

Sop.  I  am  contented  with  my  sketch — how¬ 
ever,  I’ll  make  one  ;  and  if  yon  have  an  occasion 

for  a  second  in  any  thing— I  am  your  man - 

command  me. 

Tuke.  A  match — from  this  moment  I  take  you 
as  my  second ;  nay,  my  first,  in  every  circum¬ 
stance  of  our  future  lives. 

Ara.  Mighty  pretty,  truly  !  and  so  I  am  to 
stand  cooling  my  heels,  here,  while  you  are  ma¬ 
king  yourselves  ridiculous? 

Sop.  Bell’s  in  the  right — to  business,  to  busi¬ 
ness — Mr  Tukely,  you  must  introduce  me  to  the 
ladies;  I  can  at  least  make  as  good  a  figure  as 
Mr  Daffodil  among  them. 

,  „T1  _ _ [£  xit  Sop.  and  Tuke. 

Ara.  When  Daffodil’s  real  inclinations  are 
known,  how  those  poor  wretches  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  !  [Exit  Ara. 

SCENE  II. — The  club-room. 

Lord  Racket,  Sir  Tan-Tivt,  Sir  William 
Whister,  Spinner  writing,  and  Daffodil. 

•  [Waiter  behind. 

Daf.  What  do  you  say,  my  lord  ?  that  I  don’t 
do  it  in  an  hour? 

Lord  Rac.  Not  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  George. 
Daf  Done  with  you,  my  lord  !  I’ll  take  your 
seven  to  five — seventy  pound  to  fifty  ! 

Lord  Rac.  Done — I’ll  lay  the  odds  again,  with 
you,  sir  William,  and  with  you,  sir  Tivy. 

Sir  Wit.  Not  I,  faith;  Daffodil  has  too  many 
fine  women — he’ll  never  do  it. 

Daf.  I’ll  go  into  the  country  for  a  week,  and 
not  a  petticoat  shall  come  near  me — I’ll  take  the 
odds  again. 

Sir  Tan.  Done,  Daffodil ! 

Lord  Rac.  You  are  to  hop  upon  one  leg,  with¬ 
out  changing,  mind  that — Set  it  down,  Spinner. 
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Spin.  I  have — Shall  I  read  it  ? 

Lord  line.  Silence  in  the  court. 

Spin,  [Reads.] — ‘  Lord  Racket  has  betted  se- 
‘  venty  pounds  to  fifty,  with  the  honourable 
‘  George  Daffodil,  that  the  latter  does  not  walk 
‘  from  Buckingbam-gate  to  the  Bun-house,  at 
‘  Chelsea,  eat  u  bun  there,  run  back  to  the  turn- 
‘  pike,  and  from  therice  hop  upon  one  leg,  with 
‘  the  other  tied  to  the  cue  of  his  wig,  to  Buck- 
‘  inghnm-gate  again,  in  an  hour  and  a  hall.’ 

Daf  1  say,  none  ! 

Lord  Mac.  And  done  ! 

Sit  Wil.  Consider  your  women- — you’ll  never 
do  it,  George. 

Daf.  Nut  do  it! — [Hops.] — Why,  I’ll  got  a 
Chelsea  pensioner  shall  do  it  in  an  hour,  with 

bis  wooden  leg- - What  day  shall  we  fix  lor 

it? 

Sir  Wil.  The  first  of  April,  to  be  sure. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  line.  Come,  Daffodil,  read  the  botts  and 
matches  of  to-day — then  let  us  finish  our  cham- 
paigne,  and  go  to  the  opera. 

Daf.  [Reads.] — 1  March  24,  1757,  Sir  Tan- 
‘  Tivy  has  pitted  lady  Pcttitoe,  against  dowager 
‘  lady  Periwinkle,  with  sir  William  Whister,  for 
‘five  hundred  pounds.’  I’ll  pit  my  uncle,  lord 
Chalks  tone,  against  them  both. 

Sir  Tim.  Done  1 

Lord  Rac.  1  iie  odds  are  against  you,  Daffodil 
— my  lord  has  got  to  plain  Nantz,  now,  every 
morning. 

Pa/.  And  the  ladies  have  been  at  it,  to  my 
knowledge,  this  half  year. 

Lord.  Rac.  Good  again,  George  1 

Sit  Wil.  [Reads.] — 1  The  honourable  Ceorge 
■  Daffodil  has  betted  one  hundred  pounds,  with 
‘  sir  W  illiam  Whister,  that  he  produces  a  gentle- 

*  man,  before  the  fifth  of  June  next,  that  shall 
‘  live  for  five  days  successively,  without  eating, 
‘  drinking,  or  sleeping,’  He  must  have  no  books, 
George  ? 

L)uf.  No,  no;  the  gentleman  I  mean,  can’t 
read. 

Sir  Wil.  ’Tis  not  yourself,  George  1 

Chines.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  ’tis  impossible  ;  it  must 
kill  him. 

Laf  Why,  then.  I’ll  lose  my  bet.— [Reads.]— 
‘  Lord  Racket  has  matched  sir  Joslin  Jolly,  a- 
‘  gainst  major  Calipash,  with  sir  Tan-Tivy,  to  run 

*  yards  upon  the  Mall,  after  dinner;  if  either 
‘  tumbles,  the  wager  is  lost — for  fifty  pounds.’ 

Spin.  I’ll  lay  fifty  more,  neither  of  them  run 
the  ground  in  half  an  hour. 

Daf.  Not  in  an  hour  ! 

Sir  fan.  Done,  Daffodil  !  I’ll  bet  you  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  that. 

Daf.  Done,  baronet !  I’ll  double  it,  if  you 
will.  J 

Sir  Tan.  W’lth  all  my  heart — book  it,  Spin- 
ner-  [Spinner  writes. 

Lord  Lac.  You’ll  certainly  lose,  George. 


[Garrick. 

Daf.  Impossible,  my  lord;  sir  Joslin  is  damn¬ 
ably  out  of  wind. 

Lord  Rac.  What,  asthmatic? 

Daf.  No,  quite  cured  of  his  asthma — he  died 
yesterday  morning— Bite. 

[All.]  Bravo,  George  ! 

Lord  Rac.  Now  you  talk  of  dying,  how  does 
your  cousin  Dizzy  ? 

Daf.  Lingers  on,  better  and  worse — Lives 
upon  asses  milk.  Panada,  and  Eringo  root. 

Lord  Rac.  You’ll  have  a  wind-fall  there, 
George  ;  a  good  two  thousand  a-year. 

Daf.  ’Tis  better,  my  lord  ;  but  I  love  Dick 
so  well,  and  have  had  so  many  obligations  to  him 
— he  saved  my  live  once — that  I  could  wish  him 
better  health. 

Sir  'Wit.  Or  in  a  better  place;  there’s  devilish 
fine  timber  in  Staunton  woods. 

Sir  Tan.  Down  with  them,  Daffodil. 

Lord  Rac.  But  let  Dizzy  drop  first;  a  little 
blast  will  fell  him. 

Enter  Dizzy, 

Diz.  Not  so  little  as  you  may  imagine,  my 
lord— Hugh,  hugh -  [ Coughs. 

All.  Ila,  ha,  ha  ! 

Daf.  Angels  and  ministers  !  what,  cousin!  We 
were  got  among  your  trees. 

Diz.  \ou  are  heartily  welcome  to  any  one  of 

them,  gentlemen,  for  a  proper  purpose - hugh, 

hugli  ! 

Lord  Rac.  W’ell  said,  Dick  !  IIow  quick  his 
wit,  and  how  youthful  the  rogue  looks  ! 

Daf.  Bloomy  and  plump — the  country  air  is  a 
fine  thing,  my  lord. 

Diz.  Well,  well,  be  as  jocular  as  you  please; 
I  am  not  so  ill  as  you  may  wish  or  imagine;  I 
can  walk  to  Knightsbridge  in  an  hour,  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds. 

Lord  Rac.  I  bet  you  a  hundred  of  that,  Dizzy  ! 

Daf.  I’ll  lay  you  a  hundred,  Dick,  that  I  drive 
a  sow  and  pigs  to  your  lodgings,  before  you  can 
get.  there, 

Diz.  Done,  I  say !  [Drazcs  his  purse.]  Done  ! 
Two  hundred— done — three  1 

Lord  Rac.  I’ll  take  Dizzy  against  your  sow 
and  pigs. 

Sir  If  il.  I  take  the  field  against  Dizzy. 

Lord  Rac.  Done ! 

Spin.  Done ! 

Diz.  Damn  your  sow  and  pigs  !  I  am  so  sick 
with  the  thoughts  of  running  with  them,  that  I 

shall  certainly  faint.  [ Swells  to  a  bottle.] - 

Hugh,  hugh  1 

Daf.  Cousin  Dizzy  can’t  bear  the  mention  of 
pork ;  he  liatq-s  it - 1  knew  it  would  work. 

[Aside  to  the  rest. 

Diz.  I  wish  you  had  not  mentioned  it — I 
can’t  stay — Damn  your  sow  and  pigs  ! — Here, 
waiter,  call  a  chair — Dqmn  your  sow  and  pigs 
hugh,  hugh  !  [Exit  Dizzy. 
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Daf.  Poor  Dizzy  !  What  a  passion  he  is  in  ! 
Ha,  ha,  tia  ! 

Lord  liac.  The  woods  are  yours,  George ; 
you  may  whet  the  axe;  Dizzy  won’t  live  a 
month. 

Dqf.  Pooh,  this  is  nothing ;  he  was  always 
weakly. 

Sir  Wit.  ’Tis  a  family  misfortune,  Daffodil. 

Enter  Waiter. 

Wait.  Mr  Dizzy,  gentlemen,  dropped  down  at 
the  stair-foot,  and  the  cook  has  carried  him  be¬ 
hind  the  bar. 

Daf.  Lay  him  upon  a  bed,  and  he’ll  come  to 
himself.  ,  [Exit  Waiter. 

Lord  Rac.  I’ll  bet  fifty  pound  that  he  don’t 
live  till  morning. 

Sir  Wil.  I’ll  lay  six  to  four  he  don’t  live  a 
week. 

Dqf.  I’ll  take  your  fifty  pound. 

Spin.  I’ll  take  your  lordship  again. 

Lord  Rac.  Done  with  you  both  ! 

Sir  Tan.  I’ll  take  it  again. 

Lord  Rac.  Done,  done,  done  !  but  I  bar  all 
assistance  to  him  ;  not  a  physician  or  surgeon 
sent  for,  or  I  am  off. 

Daf.  No,  no;  we  are  upon  honour.  There 
shall  be  none,  else  it  would  be  a  bubble  bet — - 
There  shall  be  none. 

Sir  Wil.  If  I  were  my  lord,  now,  the  physi¬ 
cians  should  attend  him. 

Enter  Waiter ,  with  a  letter. 

Wait.  A  letter  for  his  honour. 

[ Gives  it  to  Daffodil,  who  reads  it  to  him¬ 
self. 

Sir  Wil.  Daffodil,  remember  the  first  of  April, 
and  let  the  women  alone, 

Daf.  Upon  my  soul  you  have  hit  it!  ’tis  a 
woman,  faith  !  Something  very  particular;  and  if 
you  are  in  spirits  for  a  scheme - 

Lord  Rac.  Ay,  ay;  come,  come;  a  scheme, 
a  scheme  ! 

Daf.  There,  then,  have  among  you  ! 

[Throzcs  the  letter  upon  the  table. 

Lord  Rac.  [Reads,  all  looking  on.]  Hum - 

‘  If  the  liking  your  person  be  a  sin,  what  woman 

‘  is  not  guilty? — hum,  hum - at  the  end  of 

1  the  Bird-cage  Walk — about  seven — where  the 
‘  darkness  and  privacy  will  befriend  my  blushes; 

‘  I  will  convince  you  what  trust  I  have  in  your 
*  secrecy  and  honour.  Yours,  ‘Incognita.’ 

Daf.  Will  you  go  ? 

Lord  Rac.  What  do  you  propose  ! 

Daf.  To  go — If  after  I  have  been  with  her 
half  an  hour,  you’ll  come  upon  us,  and  have  a 
blow  up. 

Sir  Wil.  There’s  a  gallant  for  you  ! 

Daf.  Prithee,  sir  William,  be  quiet;  must  a 
man  be  in  love  with  every  woman  that  invites 
him  ! 

Sir  Wil.  No ;  but  he  should  be  honourable  to 
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them,  George,  and  rather  conceal  a  woman's 
weakness,  than  expose  it — I  hate  this  work — so, 
Ill  go  the  coffee-house.  [Exit  Sir,  William. 

Lord  Rac.  Let  him  go — don’t  mind  him, 
George;  he’s  married,  and  past  fifty— this  will 
be  a  fine  frolic — devilish  high  ! 

Daf.  Very  !- — Well,  I’ll  go  and  prepare  my¬ 
self;  put  on  my  surtout,  and  take  my  chair  to 
Buckinghatn-Gate.  I  know  the  very  spot. 

Lord  Rac.  We’ll  come  with  flambeaux;  you 

must  be  surprised,  and - 

Daf.  I  know  what  to  do — Here,  waiter, 
waiter ! 

Enter  Waiter 
How  does  cousiii  Dizzy  ? 

Wait.  Quite  recovered,  sir.  He  is  in  the  Phce- 
nix  with  two  iadies,  and  has  ordered  a  boiled 
chicken  and  jellies. 

Lord  Rac.  There’s  a  blood  for  you  !  without  a 
drop  in  ids  veins. 

Daf.  Do  you  stay  with  him,  then,  till  I  have 
secured  my  lady ;  and  in  half  an  hour  from  this 
time,  come  away,  and  bring  Dizzy  with  you. 

Lord  Rac.  If  he’ll  leave  the  ladies — Don’t  the 
Italian  marquis  dine  with  us  to-morrow  ? 

Dqf.  Certainly. 

Lord  Rac.  Weil,  do  you  mind  your  business, 
and  I’ll  speak  to  the  cook  to  shew  his  genius — 
Allons  !  [Exit  Daff.|  Tom,  bid  the.  cook  attend 
me  to-morrow  morning,  on  special  affairs. 

[Exit  Lord  Racket,  &c. 
2d  Wait.  I  shall,  my  lord. 

1st  Wait,  i’ll  lay  you,  Tom,  five  sixpences  to 
three,  that  my  lord  wins  his  belt  with  his  honour 
Daffodil. 

2d  Wait.  Done  with  you,  Harry;  I’ll  take 

your  half-crown  to  eighteeupence - 

[Bell  rings  within. 
1st  Wait.  Coming,  sir;  I’ll  make  it  shillings, 
Tom. 

2d  Wait.  No,  Harry,  you’ve  the  best  on’t. 
[ Bell  ringsi]  Coming,  sir.  I'll  take  five  shillings 

to  two.  [Bell  rings.]  Coming,  sir. - 

1st  Wait.  Coming,  sir.- — -No,  five  to  three. 

2d  Wait.  Shillings? - Coming,  sir. 

1st  Wait.  No — Sixpences - 

2d  Wait.  And  done.  [Bell  rings.]  Coming,  sir. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Arabella,  Mrs  Damply,  Lady  Fan 
Pewit,  Mrs  Dotterel,  Tukf.ly  in  womens 
clothes,  and  Sophia!  in  mens. 

Ladies.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ara.  What  a  figure  !  and  what  a  scheme  ! 
Take.  Dear  ladies,  be  as  merry  with  mv  figure 

as  you  please  ! - Yet  you  shall  see,  this  figure, 

aukward  as  it  is,  shall  be  preferred  in  its  turn, 
as  well  as  you  have  been. 

Sop.  Why  will  you  give  yourself  this  unneces¬ 
sary  trouble,  Mr  Tukely,  to  convince  these  la- 
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dies,  who  had  rather  still  be  deluded,  and  will 
hate  your  friendship  for  breaking  the  charm  ? 

Ara.  My  dear  cousin,  though  you  are  satisfied, 
these  ladies  are  not;  and,  if  they  have  their  par¬ 
ticular  reasons  for  their  infidelity,  pray,  let  them 
enjoy  it,  ’till  they  have  other  proofs  than  your 
prejudices. 

Sop.  Ay,  Bell,  we  have  all  our  prejudices. 

Take.  What  signifies  reasoning,  when  we  arc 
going  upon  the  experiment?  Dispose  of  yourselves 
behind  those  trees,  and  I  will  repair  to  the  place 
of  appointment,  and  draw  him  hither ;  but  you 
promise  to  contain  yourselves,  let  what  will  hap¬ 
pen.  Hear,  and  see ;  but  be  silent - 

[Exit  Tukely. 

Sop.  A  severe  injunction,  indeed,  ladies — But 
I  must  to  my  post.  [Exit  Sop. 

Mrs  Bump.  If  he’s  a  villain,  I  can  never  hold  ! 

Lady  Fezo.  I  shall  tear  his  eyes  out ! 

Mrs  But.  For  my  part,  if  I  was  unmarried,  I 
should  not  think  him  worth  my  anger. 

Ara.  But  as  you  are,  madam - 

Mrs  But.  I  understand  your  insinuations,  Miss 
Bell ;  but  my  character  and  conduct  need  no  jus¬ 
tification. 

Ara.  I  beg  pardon,  madam  ;  I  intended  no 
offence. — But  haste  to  your  posts,  ladies ;  the 
enemy’s  at  hand.  [They  retire  behind  the  trees. 

Enter  Tukely  and  Daffodil. 

Take.  [In  a  woman's  uoice.]  For  Heaven’s 

sake,  let  us  be  cautious  ! - 1  am  sure  I  heard  a 

noise. 

Baf.  ’Twas  nothing  but  your  fear,  my  angel  ! 
—  —  don’t  be  alarmed - There  can  be  no  dan¬ 

ger,  while  we  have  love  and  darkness  to  befriend 

us. 

Tukc.  Bless  me,  how  my  heart  beats  ! 

Baf.  Poor  soul  !  what  a  fright  it  is  in  ! - 

You  must  not  give  way  to  these  alarms - Were 

you  as  well  convinced  of  my  honour,  as  I  am  of 
your  charms,  you  would  have  nothing  to  fear — 

[Squeezes  her  hand. 

Ara.  Upon  my  word  ! —  [Aside. 

Mrs  Bamp.  So,  so,  so  !  Aside. 

Take.  Hold,  sir;  you  must  take  no  liberties — 
But,  if  you  have  the  least  feeling  for  an  unhappy 
woman,  urged  by  her  passion  to  this  imprudent 
step,  assist  me — forgive  me — let  me  go. 

Baf.  Can  you  doubt  my  honour?  Can  you 
doubt  my  love?  What  assurances  can  I  give  you 
to  abate  your  fears  ? 

Mrs  Bot.  Very  slender  ones,  I  can  assure  her. 

[Aside. 

Take.  I  deserve  to  suffer  all  I  feel - For 

what,  but  the  most  blinded  passion,  could  induce 
me  to  declare  myself  to  one,  whose  amours  and 
infidelities  are  the  common  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion  ! 

Baf.  Flattering  creature  !  [Aside] - May  I 

never  know  your  dear  name,  see  your  charming 
face,  touch  your  soft  hand,  or  hear  your  sweet 
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voice,  if  I  am  not  more  sincere  in  my  affection 
for  this  little  finger,  than  for  all  the  sex  besides. 

[The  ladies  seem  astonished. 

Tuke.  Except  the  widow  Damply. 

Buf.  She  !  Do  you  know  her,  madam  ? 

Tuke.  I  have  not  that  honour. 

Baf.  I  thought  so — Did  you  never  see  her, 
madam,  nodling  and  gogling  in  her  old-fashioned 
heavy  chariot,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  lean  hackney 
horses,  with  a  fat  blackamoor  footman  behind, 
in  a  scanty  livery,  red  greasy  stockings,  and  a 
dirty  turban?  [The  widow  seems  disordered. 

Take.  All  which  may  be  only  a  foil  to  her 
beauty.  [Sighs. 

Baf.  Beauty  !  don’t  sigh,  madam  ;  she  is  past 
forty,  wears  a  wig,  and  has  lost  two  of  her  tore 

teeth. - And,  then,  she  has  so  long  a  beard 

upon  her  upper  lip,  and  takes  so  much  Spanish 
snuff,  that  she  looks,  for  all  the  world,  like  the 
Great  Mogul  in  petticoats ;  ha,  ha — 

Mrs  Bamp.  What  falsehood  and  ingratitude  ! 

[Aside. 

Take.  Could  I  descend  to  the  slander  of  the 
town,  there  is  a  married  lady — 

Baf.  Poor  Mrs  Dotterel,  you  mean  ? - 

Mrs  Bot.  Why,  am  I  to  be  mentioned  ! - 

I  have  nothing  to  do - 

Mrs  Bamp.  Nay,  nay;  you  must  have  your 
share  of  the  panegyric, 

Tuke.  She  is  young,  and  has  wit. 

Baf.  She’s  an  idiot,  madam  ;  and  as  fools  are 
generally  loving,  she  has  forgot  all  her  obligations 
to  old  Mr  Dotterel,  who  married  her  without  a 
petticoat;  and  now' seizes  upon  every  young  fel¬ 
low'  she  can  lay  her  hands  upon — she  has  spoiled 
me  three  suits  of  clothes,  with  tearing  the  flaps 
and  sleeves.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mrs  Bot.  Monster  of  iniquity  ! 

Baf.  She  has  even  stormed  me  in  my  own 
house;  but,  with  all  my  faults,  madam,  you’ll 
never  find  me  over-fond  of  age,  or  ignorance. 

Mrs  Bamp.  I  could  tear  him  to  pieces  ! 

Mrs  Bot.  I  will  tear  him  to  pieces  ! 

Ara.  Be  quiet,  and  we’ll  all  tear  him  to  pieces. 

Tuke.  He  has  swallowed  the  hook,  and  can’t 
escape.  [^4stde. 

Baf.  What  do  you  say,  madam  ? 

Take.  I  am  only  sighing,  sir. 

Baf.  Fond  creature  !  [Aside]  I  know  there 
are  a  thousand  stories  about  me  :  You  have 
heard,  too,  of  Lady  Fanny  Pewit,  I  suppose? 
Don’t  he  alarmed. 

Take.  I  can’t  help  it,  sir.  She  is  a  fine  woman, 
and  a  woman  of  quality. 

Baf  A  fine  woman,  perhaps,  for  a  woman  of 
quality — but  she  is  an  absolute  old  maid,  madam, 
almost  as  thick  as  she  is  long — middle-aged, 
homely,  and  wanton  !  That’s  her  character. 

Lady  Fezo.  Then,  there  is  no  sincerity  in  man. 

[Going. 

Ara.  Positively,  you  shan’t  stir. 

Baf.  Upon  my  soul,  1  pity  the  poor  creature  ! 
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• - She  is  now  upon  her  last  legs.  If  she  does 

not  run  away  with  some  foolish  gentleman  this 
winter,  she  11  return  into  the  country,  and  marry 
her  footman,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  Pew.  My  footman  shall  break  his  bones, 
1  can  tell  him  that. 

Dqf.  Hush,  madam  !  I  protest,  I  thought  I 
heard  a  voice — I  wonder  they  don’t  come. 

rr  7  [Aside. 

lake.  Twas  only  I,  Mr  Daffodil— I  was  mur¬ 
muring  to  you.  OV«. 

Dqf.  Pretty  murmurer  .'—’Egad,  if  they  don’t 
come  soon,  the  lady  will  grow  fond.  [Aside. 

Take.  But  among  your  conquests,  Mr  Daffo¬ 
dil,  you  forget  Miss  Sophy  Sprightly. 

Dqf.  And  her  cousin  Arabella. —  I  was  coming 
to  them  ;  poor,  silly,  good-natured,  loving  fools  1 
I  made  my  addresses  to  one  through  pique,  and 
the  other  for  pity  ;  that  was  all. 

J  like.  O,  that  I  could  believe  you  ! 

Baf.  Don’t  be  uneasy  !  I’ll  tell  you  how  it  was, 
madam— You  must  know,  there  is  a  silly,  self- 
sufficient  fellow,  one  Tukely - 

Luke.  So,  so. — [Aside.] — I  know  him  a  little. 

Dqf.  I  am  sorry  for  it — The  less  you  know  of 
him,  the  better  ;  the  fellow  pretended  to  look 
fierce  at  me,  tor  which  I  resolved  to  have  his  i 
mistress  :  So  I  threw  in  my  line,  and  without 
much  trouble,  hooked  her.  Her  poor  cousin, 
too,  nibbled  at  the  bait,  and  was  caught.  So  I 
have  had  my  revenge  upon  Tukely,  and  now  I 
shall  willingly  resign  poor  Sophv,  and  throw  him 
m  her  cousin,  for  a  make-weight,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  Pew.  This  is  some  comfort,  at  least. 

Ara.  Your  ladyship  is  better  than  you  was. 

__  [Noise  without. 

Take.  I  vow,  I  hear  a  noise. — What  shall  we 
do  ?  It  comes  this  way. 

,  Daf.  They  can’t  sqe  us,  my  dear. — I  wish  my 
friends  would  come.  [Aside.]  Don’t  whisper,  or 
breathe. 

Enter  Sophia,  in  a  surtout,  and  slouched  hat. 


Dqf  For  your  sake,  madam,  I’ll  make  the 

bG  r  mlZay  ,homc—  [Going, 

hike.  What .  would  you  leave  me  to  the  fury 

of  an  enraged  husband  !— Is  that  your  affection  ! 

, ,  t r  t  ii,  [Holds  him. 

bop.  If  1  could  but  catch  her— Ha  !  what’s 

that  ?  I  saw  something  move  in  the  dark _ the 

point  of  my  sword  shall  tickle  it  out,  whatever  it 
IS-  [Draws,  and  goes  towards  them. 

Luke.  Imr  Heaven’s  sake  draw,  and  fight  him, 
while  I  make  my  escape  ! 

Dqf.  Fight  him  !  ’twould  be  cowardly  to  fight 
in  the  dark,  and  with  a  drunken  man— I’ll  call 
the  sentry. 

Tuke.  And  expose  us  to  the  world  ? 


Dqf  I  would  to  Heaven 


-  —  — -  we  were  !  [Aside. 

Me  comes Jorward.]  Let  me  go,  madam;  you  pinch 
me  to  the  bone. 

Tuke.  He  won’t  know  us— I  have  my  mask 
on.  J 


Ladies.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sop.  What,  is  the  devil  and  his  imps  playing  at 
blind  man  s  buff?  Ay,  ay ;  here  be  is,  indeed  ;  Sa¬ 
tan  himself,  dressed  like  a  fine  gentleman- — Come, 
Mr  Devil,  out  with  your  pitchfork,  and  let  us 
take  a  thrust  or  two. 

Daf.  You  mistake  me,  sir,  I  am  not  the  per¬ 
son;  indeed,  I  am  not;  I  know  nothing  of  your 
wife,  sir  George;  and  if  you  know  how  little  I 
care  for  the  whole  sex,  you  would  not  be  so  fu¬ 
rious  with  an  innocent  man. 

Sop.  Who  are  you,  then  ?  And  what  are  you 
doing  with  that  blackamoor  lady  there - dan¬ 

cing  a  saraband  with  a  pair  of  castanets  ?  Speak, 
sir ! 


Dqf-  Pray  forbear,  sir ;  here’s  company  coming 

that  will  satisfy  you  in  every  thing — Hallo,  hallo— 
Heie,  here,  here  !  [Hallo's faintly.]  my  lord,  my 
lord  ’—Spinner — Dizzy — Hallo  ! 


Enter  Lord  Placket,  Sir  Tantivy,  Spinner, 
and  Dizzy,  with  torches. 


Sop.  It  I  could  but  catch  her  at  her  pranks— 
she  certainly  must  be  this  way — for  the  chair  is 
waiting  at  the  end  of  Rosamond’s  pond— 1  have 
thrown  one  of  her  chairmen  into  it — and,  if  T 
could  but  catch  her — 

Tuke.  O,  sir  !  my  passion  has  undone  me — I 
am  discovered ;  it  is  my  husband,  sir  George, 
and  he  is  looking  for  me ! 

Daf.  The  devil  it  is  !  Why,  then,  madam,  the 
best  way  will  be  for  you  to  go  to  him— and  let 
me  sneak  otf  the  other  way. 

Tuke.  Go  to  him,  sir  !  What  can  I  say  to  him? 

Daf.  Any  thing,  madam— Say  you  had  the 
vapours,  and  wanted  air. 

Tuke.  Lord,  sir  !  he  is  the  most  passionate 
of  mortals;  and  I  am  afraid  he  is  ill  liquor, 
too ;  and,  then,  he  is  mad  ! 

Sop.  If  I  could  but  catch  her - 


Lord  Rac.  What’s  the  matter  here  ? _ Who 

calls  for  help  ? 

Daf.  [Running  to  them  with  his  sword  drawn.] 
O,  ray  friends,  1  have  been  wishing  for  you  this 
hall  hour!  I  have  been  set  upon  by  a  dozen  fel¬ 
lows— They  have  all  made  their  escape,  but  this 
-  My  arm  is  quite  dead — I  have  been  at  cart 
and  tierce  with  them  all,  for  near  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Sop.  In  buckram,  my  lord  ! — He  was  got  with 
my  property  here,  and  I  would  have  chastised 
lmn  for  it,  it  your  coming  had  not  prevented  it. 

Daf.  Let  us  throw  the  rascal  into  Rosamond’s 
pond. 

Lord  Rac.  Come  sir,  can  you  swim  ? 

[All  going  up.  Tukely  snatches  So¬ 
phia’s  sword,  and  she  runs  behind 
him. 

Tuke.  I’ll  defend  you,  my  dear !— What,  would 
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you  murder  a  man,  and  lie  with  his  wife,  too? 
Oh  !  you  are  a  wicked  gentleman,  Mr  Daffodil. 

[Attacks  Daffodil. 

Daf.  Why,  the  devil’s  in  the  woman,  1  think  ! 

[All  the  ladies  advance  from  behind. 

Ladies.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  your  humble  servant,  Mi- 
Daffodil— ha,  ha,  ha  !  '  [Curtsying. 

Daf.  This  is  all  enchantment ! 

Ladi/  Peru.  No,  sir,  the  enchantment  is  broke  ; 
and  the  old  maid,  sir,  homely  and  wanton,  before 
she  retires  into  the  country,  has  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  agreeable  Mr  Daffodil  is  a 
much  more  contemptible  mortal,  than  the  root- 
man  which  his  goodness  has  been  pleased  to  mar¬ 
ry  her  to. 

Ladies.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mrs  Damp.  Would  Mr  Daffodil  please  to  have 
a  pinch  of  Spanish  snuff  out  of  the  great  mogul’s 
box?  ’Tis  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  low 
spirits.  “  [Offers  her  box. 

Ladies.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mrs  Dot.  If  a  fool  may  not  he  permitted  to 
speak,  Mr  Daffodil,  let  her  at  least  he  permitted 
to  laugh  at  so  fine  a  gentleman — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Am.  Were  you  as  sensible  of  shame,  as  you 
are  of  fear,  the  sight  of  me,  whom  you  loved  lor 
pity,  would  be  revenge  sufficient — But  I  can  for¬ 
give  your  baseness  to  me,  much  easier  than  l 
can  myself,  for  my  behaviour  to  this  happy 
couple. 

Daf.  Who  the  devil  arc  they  ? 

Ara.  The  marquis  and  marchioness  of  Maca¬ 
roni,  ladies—  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sop.  Ha !  Mio  Carrissimo  Amico,  il  signior 
Daffodillo ! 

Daf.  How  !  Tukely  and  Sophia  !— If  I  don’t 
wake  soon,  I  shall  wish  never  to  wake  again  ! 


[Garrick. 

Sop.  Who  bids  fairest  now  for  Rosamond’s 
pond  ? 

Lord  Rac.  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  is 
all  this  business  ?  I  don’t  understand  it. 

Diz.  Nor  1  neither;  but  ’tis  very  drole,  faith  ! 

Tuke.  The  mystery  will  clear  in  a  moment. 

Daf.  Don’t  give  yourself  any  trouble,  Mr 
Tukely ;  things  are  pretty  clear  as  they  are— 
The  night’s  cool,  and  my  cousin  Dizzy,  here,  is 
an  invalid — -If  you  please,  another  time,  when 
there  is  less  company. — [Ladies  laugh.] — Hie  la¬ 
dies  are  pleased  to  be  merry,  and  you  are  pleased 
to  be  a  little  angry ;  and  so,  for  the  sake  of  tran¬ 
quillity — I’ll  go  to  the  opera. 

[Daffodil  sneaks  out  by  degrees. 

Lord  Rac.  This  is  a  fine  blow-up,  indeed  ! — 
Ladies,  your  humble  servant — Hallo  !  Daffodil. 

[Exit. 

Diz.  I’ll  lay  you  a  hundred,  that  my  cousin 
never  intrigues  again — George  !  George  !  Don’t 
run — Hugh,  hugh -  [Exit. 

Tuke.  As  my  satisfaction  is  complete,  I  have 
none  to  ask  of  Mr  Daffodil.  I  forgive  his  beha¬ 
viour  to  me,  as  it  has  hastened  and  confirmed  my 
happiness  here.  [To  Sophia.] — But  as  a  friend 
to  you,  ladies,  I  shall  insist  upon  his  making  yon 
ample  satisfaction  :  However,  this  benefit  will 
arise,  that  you  will  hereafter  equally  detest  and 
shun  these  destroyers  of  your  reputation. 

In  you  coquettry  is  a  loss  of  fame  ; 

But,  in  our  sex,  ’tis  that  detested  name, 

That  marks  the  want  of  manhood,  virtue,  sense 
and  shame. 
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M  E  N. 

Quidnunc,  the  upholsterer. 
Pamphlet,  a  hackney  scribbler. 
Razor,  a  barber,  crazy  with  politics. 
Belmour,  in  love  with  Harriet. 
Rovewell,  his  friend. 

Feeble,  uncle  to  Harriet. 
Watchman. 

Brisk,  servant  to  Belmour. 
Codicil,  a  lawyer. 


WOMEN. 

Harriet,  daughter  to  Quidnunc. 
Termagant,  her  maid. 

Maid  to  Feeble. 


Scene — London. 


AC 

SCENE  I. — Belmour’s  lodging. 

Enter  Belmour,  beating  Brisk. 

Brisk.  Mr  Belmour  ! — Let  me  die,  sir — as  I 
hope  to  be  saved,  sir - 

Bel.  Sirrah  !  Rogue  !  Villain  ! — I’ll  teach  you, 
I  will,  you  rascal  !  to  speak  irreverently  of  her  I 
love  ! 

Brisk.  As  I  am  a  sinner,  sir,  I  only  meant — 

Bel.  Only  meant!  You  could  not  mean  it, 
jackanapes — you  had  no  meaning,  booby. 

Brisk.  Why,  no,  sir— that’s  the  very  thing,  sir 
— I  had  no  meaning. 

Bel.  Then,  sirrah,  I’ll  make  you  know  your 
meaning  for  the  future. 

Brisk.  Yes,  sir — to  be  sure,  sir - and  yet 

upon  my  word,  if  you  would  be  but  a  little  cool, 
sir,  you’d  find  I’m  not  much  to  blame.  Besides, 

Vol.  III. 
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master,  you  can’t  conceive  the  good  it  would  do 
your  health,  if  you  will  but  keep  your  temper  a 
little. 

Bel.  Mighty  well,  sir,  give  your  advice  ! 

Brisk.  Why,  really,  now,  this  same  love  hath  me¬ 
tamorphosed  us  both  very  strangely,  master  :  lor, 
to  be  free,  here  have  we  been  at  this  work  these 
six  weeks,  stark-staring  mad  in  love  with  a  couple 
of  baggages  not  worth  a  groat :  and  yet,  Heaven 
help  us  !°they  have  as  much  pride  as  comes  to 
the  share  of  a  lady  of  quality,  before  she  has  been 
caught  in  the  fact  with  a  handsome  young  fellow, 
or  indeed  after  she  has  been  caught,  for  that 
matter - - 

Bel.  You  won’t  have  done,  rascal ! 

Brisk.  In  short,  my  young  mistress  and  her 
maid  have  as  much  pride  and  poverty  as— as— 
no  matter  what;  they  have  the  devil  and  all  • 
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when,  at  the  same  time,  every  body  knows  the 
old  broken  upholsterer,  Miss  Harriet’s  father, 
might  give  us  all  he  has  in  the  world,  and  not 
eat  the  worse  pudding  on  a  Sunday  for  it. 

Bel.  Impious,  execrable  atheist !  What,  de¬ 
tract  from  Heaven  ?  I’ll  reform  your  notions,  I 
will,  you  saucy -  [Beats  him. 

Brisk.  Nay,  but  my  dear  sir — a  little  patience 
— not  so  hard - 

Enter  Rovewell, 

Rove.  Belmour,  your  servant — What,  at  log¬ 
gerheads  with  my  old  friend  Brisk  ? 

Bel.  Confusion  ! — Mr  R'ovewell,  your  servant 

- this  is  your  doing,  hang-dog  ! — Jack  Ilovewell, 

I  am  glad  to  see  thee - 

Rove.  Brisk  used  to  a  good  servant— he  has 
not  been  tampering  with  any  of  his  master’s  girls, 
has  he  ? 

Bel.  Do  you  know,  Rovewell,  that  he  has  had 
the  impudence  to  talk  detractingly  and  profane¬ 
ly  of  my  mistress  ? - 

Brisk.  For  which,  sir,  I  have  suffered  inhu¬ 
manly,  and  most  unchristian-like,  I  assure  you. 

Bel.  Will  you  leave  prating,  booby? 

Rove.  Well,  but  Belmour,  where  does  she 
live?  I  am  but  just  arrived,  you  know,  and  I’ll 
go  and  beat  up  her  quarters. 

Bel.  [Half  aside.]  Beat  up  her  quarters  ! - 

[Looks  at  him  smilingly,  then  half  aside. 

Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends; 

Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 

[Stands  musing. 

Rove.  Hey  !  w  hat,  fallen  into  a  reverie  ?  Pri¬ 
thee,  Brisk,  what  does  all  this  mean  ? 

Brisk.  Why,  sir,  you  must  know - 1  am  over 

head  and  ears  in  love. 

Rove.  But  I  mean  your  master;  what  ails 
him  ? 

Brisk.  That’s  the  very  thing  I  am  going  to  tell 
you,  sir — As  I  said,  sir — I  am  over  head  and  ears 
in  love  with  a  whimsical  queer  kind  of  a  piece 
here  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  so  nothing  can 
serve  my  master,  but  he  must  fall  in  love  with 

the  mistress.  Look  at  him  now,  sir - 

[Belmour  continues  musing  and  mutter¬ 
ing  to  himself. J 

Rove.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Poor  Belmour,  I  pity  thee, 
with  all  my  heart - 

[Strikes  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Ye  gods,  annihilate  both  space  and  time, 
And  make  two  lovers  happy. 

Bel.  My  dear  Rovewell,  such  a  girl  !  Ten 
thousand  cupids  play  about  her  mouth,  you 
rogue ! 

Rove.  Ten  thousand  pounds  had  hotter  play 
about  her  pocket.  What  fortune  has  she  ? 


[Murphy. 

Brisk.  Heaven  help  us,  not  much  to  crack 
of. 

Bel.  Not  much  to  crack  of,  Mr  Brazen  !  Pri- 
the,  Rovewell,  how  can  you  be  so  ungenerous  as 
to  ask  such  a  question  ?  You  know  I  don’t  mind 
fortune  ;  though,  by  the  wav  she  has  an  uncle, 
who  is  determined  to  settle  verv  handsomely  up¬ 
on  her,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  does  she  give 
herself  innumerable  airs. 

Rove.  Fortune  not  to  be  minded  !  I’ll  tell 
you  what,  Belmour,  though  vou  have  a  good  one 
already,  there’s  no  kind  of  inconvenience  in  a 
little  more.  I  am  sure  if  I  had  not  minded  for¬ 
tune,  I  might  have  been  in  Jamaica  still,  not 
worth  a  sugar-cane;  but  the  widow  Molosses  took 
a  fancy  to  me — Heaven,  or  a  worse  destinv,  has 
taken  a  fancy* to  her;  and  so,  after  ten  vears  ex¬ 
ile,  and  being  turned  a-drift  by  my  father,  here 
am  I  again,  a  warm  planter,  and  a  widower, 
most  woefully  tired  of  matrimony.  But,  my 
dear  Belmour,  we  were  both  so  overjoved  to 
meet  one  another  yesterday  evening,  just  as  I 
arrived  in  town,  that  I  did  not  hear  a  syllable 
from  you  of  your  love-fit.  How,  when,  and 
where,  did  this  happen  ? 

Bel.  Oh,  bv  the  most  fortunate  accident  that 
ever  was — I’ll  tell  thee,  Rovewell — I  v/as  going 
one  night  from  the  tavern  about  six  weeks  ago — 
I  had  been  there  with  a  parrel  of  blades,  whose 
only  joy  is  centered  in  their  bottle  ;  and  faith, 

till  this  accident,  I  was  no  better  myself - but 

ever  since,  I  am  grown  quite  a  new  man. 

Rove.  Av,  a  new  man,  indeed  !  Who,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  would  take  thee,  sunk  as  thou 
art,  into  a  musing,  moping,  melancholy  lover, 
for  the  gav  Charles  Belmour,  whom  I  knew  in 
the  West  Indies  ? 

Bel.  Poh  I  that  is  not  to  be  mentioned.  You 
know  my  father  took  me  against  my  will  from 
the  university,  and  consigned  me  over  to  the  aca¬ 
demic  discipline  of  a  man  of  war  ;  so  that,  to 
prevent  a  dejection  of  spirits,  I  was  obliged  to 
run  into  the  opposite  extreme — as  you  yourself 
were  won’t  to  do. 

Rove.  Why,  yes ;  I  had  mv  moments  of  re¬ 
flection,  and  was  glad  to  dissipate  them.  You 
know  I  always  told  you  there  was  something  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  mv  story;  and  so  there  is  still.  I 
suppose  it  must  be  cleared  up  in  a  few  days  now 
— I  am  in  no  hurrv  ahout  it,  though  :  T  must  see  the 
town  a  little  this  evening,  and  have  my  frolic 
flrst.  But  to  the  point,  Belmour — you  was  go¬ 
ing  from  the  tavern,  vou  sav? 

Bel.  Yes,  sir,  about  two  in  the  morning;  and 
I  perceived  an  unusual  blaze  in  the  air— I  was 
in  a  rambling  humour,  and  so  resolved  to  know 
what  it  was. 

Brisk.  1  and  my  master  went  together,  sir. 

Bel.  Oh,  Rovewell!  mv  better  stars  ordained 
it  to  light  me  on  to  happiness.  Bv  sure  attrac¬ 
tion  led,  I  came  to  the  very  street  where  a  house 
was  on  fire;  water-engines  playing,  flames  as- 
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cending,  all  hurry,  confusion,  and  distress!  when, 
on  a  sudden,  the  voice  of  despair,  silver  sweet, 
came  thrilling  down  to  my  very  heart.  ‘Poor, 
dear,  little  soul,  what  can  she  do  !’  cried  the 
neighbours.  Again  she  screamed  ;  the  fire  ga¬ 
thering  force,  and  gaining  upon  her  every  in¬ 
stant.  Here,  madam,  said  I,  leap  into  my  arms, 
I II  be  sure  to  receive  you.  And  would  you 
think  it  ?  down  she  came — my  dear  Rovewell, 
such  a  girl  !  I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  you  rogue, 
safe,  without  harm.  The  dear  naked  Venus,  just 

x'isen  from  her  bed,  my  boy - her  slender 

waist,  Rovewell,  the  downy  smoothness  of  her 
vyhole  person,  and  her  limbs,  harmonious  swel¬ 
ling  by  nature’s  softest  hand  ! 

Rove.  Raptures  and  paradise  !  What  seraglio 
in  Covent  Garden  did  you  carry  her  to  ? 

Bel.  There  again,  now  !  Do,  prithee,  correct 
your  way  of  thinking:  take  a  quantum  sufficit 
ot  virtuous  love,  and  purify  your  ideas.  Her 
lovely  bashfulness,  her  delicate  fears,  her  beau¬ 
ty,  heightened  and  endeared  by  distress,  disper¬ 
sed  ray  wildest  thoughts,  and  melted  me  into 
tenderness  and  respect. 

Rove.  But,  Belmour,  surely  she  has  not  the 
impudence  to  be  modest  after  you  have  had  pos¬ 
session  of  her  person  ? - 

Bel.  My  views  are  honourable,  I  assure  you, 
sir;  but  her  father  is  so  absurdly  positive.  The 
man  is  distracted  about  the  balance  of  power, 
and  will  give  his  daughter  to  none  but  a  politi¬ 
cian.  When  there  was  an  execution  in  his 
house,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  the  camp  at 
Pyrna ;  and  now  he’s  bankrupt,  his  head  runs 
upon  the  ways  and  means,  and  schemes  for  pav¬ 
ing  off  the  national  debt :  the  affairs  of  Europe 
engross  all  his  attention,  while  the  distresses  of 
his  lovely  daughter  pass  unnoticed. 

Rove.  Ridiculous  enough  !  But  why  do  you 
mind  him  !  Why  don’t  you  go  to  bed  to  the 

wench  at  once  ! - Take  her  into  keeping, 

man. 

Bel.  How  can  you  talk  so  affrontingly  of  her  ? 
Have  not  I  told  you,  though  her  father  is  ruined, 
still  she  has  great  expectancies  from  a  rich  re¬ 
lation  ? 

Rove.  Then,  what  do  you  stand  watering  at 
the  mouth  for?  If  she  is  to  have  money  enough 
to  pay  for  her  china,  her  gaming  debts,  her  dogs, 
and  her  monkeys,  marry  her,  then,  if  you  needs 
must  be  ensnared:  be  in  a  fool’s  paradise  for  a 
honey-moon;  then,  come  to  yourself,  wonder  at 
what  you  have  done,  and  mix  with  honest  fellows 
again  :  Carry  her  off,  I  say,  and  never  stand 
whining  for  the  father’s  consent. 

Bel.  Carry  her  off'!  I  like  the  scheme — Will 
you  assist  me  ? 

Rove.  No  no;  there  I  beg  to  be  excused. - 

Don’t  you  remember  what  the  satyrist  says — 

‘  Never  marry  white  there’s  a  halter  to  be  had 
‘  for  money,  or  a  bridge  to  afford  a  convenient 
‘leap.’ 
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Bel.  Prithee  leave  fooling. 

Rove.  I  am  in  serious  earnest,  I  assure  you. 
I’ll  drink  with  you,  game  with  you,  go  into  any 
scheme  or  frolic  with  you  ;  but  ’ware  matrimony! 
Nay,  if  you  come  to  the  tavern  this  evening,  I’ll 
driuk  your  mistress’s  health  in  a  bumper;  but  as 
to  your  conjugal  scheme,  I’ll  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  business,  positively. 

Bel.  Well,  well,  I’ll  take  you  at  your  word, 
and  meet  you  at  ten  exactly,  at  the  same  place 
we  were  at  last  night;  then  and  there  I’ll  let 
you  know  what  further  measures  I  have  con¬ 
certed. 

Rove.  ’Till  then,  farewell  ;  a-propos— do  you 
know  that  I  have  seen  none  of  my  relations  yet? 

Bel.  Time  enough  to-morrow. 

Rove.  Ay,  ay,  to-morrow  will  do — Well,  your 
servant. 

Bel.  Rovewell,  yours.  [E.rif.]  See  the  gen¬ 
tleman  down  stairs — and  d’ye  hear?  come  tome 
in  my  study,  that  I  may  give  you  a  letter  to  Har¬ 
riet.  And  hark’e,  sir — be  sure  you  see  Harriet 
herself ;  and  let  me  have  no  messages  from  that 
officious  go-between,  her  mistress  Slipslop  of  a 
maid,  with  her  unintelligible  jargon  of  hard 
words,  of  which  she  neither  knows  the  meaning 
nor  pronunciation.  [Exit  Brisk.]  I'll  write  to 
her  this  moment,  acquaint  her  with  the  soft  tu¬ 
mult  of  my  desires,  and,  if  possible,  make  her 
mine  own  this  very  night. 

[Exit  repeating. 

‘  Love  first  taught  letters  for  same  wretch’s  aid. 
Some  banished  lover,  or  some  captive  maid* 

SCENE  II. — The  Upholsterer’s  house. 

Enter  Harriet  and  Termagant. 

Ter.  Well,  but,  madam,  he  has  made  love  to 
you  six  weeks  successively ;  he  has  been  as  con¬ 
stant  in  his  moors,  poor  gentleman,  as  if  you  had 
the  subversion  of  ’state  to  settle  upon  him — and 
if  he  slips  through  your  fingers  now,  madam,  you 
have  nobody  to  depute  it  but  to  yourself: 

Har.  Lard,  Termagant,  how  you  run  on  !  I 
tell  you  again  and  again,  my  pride  was  touched, 
because  he  seemed  to  presume  on  his  opulence 
and  my  father’s  distresses. 

Ter.  La,  Miss  Harriet,  how  can  you  be  so  pa- 
radropsical  in  your  ’pinions? 

Har.  Well,  but  you  know,  though  my  father’s 
affairs  are  ruined,  I  am  not.  in  so  desperate  a 
way;  consider  my  uncle’s  fortune  is  no  trifle, 
and  I  think  that  prospect  entitles  me  to  give  my¬ 
self  a  few  airs,  before  I  resign  iny  person. 

Ter.  I  grant  ye,  madam,  you  have  very 
good  pretensions ;  but  then,  it’s  waiting  for  dead 
men’s  shoes :  I’ll  venture  to  be  perjured  Mr 
Bellmour  never  disclaimed  an  ideal'  of  your  fa*> 
ther’s  distress. 

Har.  Supposing  that  ? 
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Ter.  Suppose,  madam — I  know  it  disputably 
to  be  so. 

Har.  Indisputably,  I  guess  you  mean;  but 
I’m  tired  of  wrangling  with  you  about  words. 

Ter.  By  my  troth,  von  are  in  the  right  on’t — 
there’s  ne’er  a  she  in  all  Old  England  (as  your  fa¬ 
ther  calls  it)  is  mistress  of  such  phisiology,  as  I 
am.  Incertain  I  am,  as  how  you  does  not  know 
nobody  that  puts  their  words  together  with  such 
a  curacy  as  myself.  I  once  lived  with  a  mistus, 
madam — Mistus  !  She  was  a  lady — a  great  brew¬ 
er’s  wife — and  she  wore  as  fine  clothes  as  any 
person  of  quality,  let  her  get  up  as  early  as  she 
will— and  she  used  to  call  me— Termagant,  says 
she— what  is  the  figrification  of  such  a  word — 
and  I  always  told  her — I  told  her  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  all  my  words;  though  I  could  not  help 
laughing,  Miss  Harriet,  to  see  so  fine  a  lady 
such  a  downright  ignoramus. 

Bur.  Well— but  pray  now,  Termagant,  would 
you  have  me,  directly  upon  being  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion,  throw  myself  into  the  arms  of  a  man? 

Ter.  O’  my  conscience  you  did  throw  yourself 
into  his  arms,  with  scarce  a  shift  on ;  that’s  what 
you  did. 

Har.  Yes;  but  that  was  a  leap  in  the  dark, 
when  there  was  no  time  to  think  of  it. 

Ter.  Well,  it  does  not  signify  arguing,  I  wish 
we  were  both  warm  in  bed ;  you  with  Mi  Bel- 
mour,  and  I  with  his  coxcomb  of  a  man  ;  instead 
of  beino  manured  here  with  an  old  crazy  fool — 
axing  your  pardon,  madam,  for  calling  your  fa¬ 
ther  so — but  he  is  a  fool,  and  the  worst  of  fools, 
with  his  policies — when  his  house  is  full  of  sta¬ 
tues  of  bangcressy. 

Har  ’Tis  too  true.  Termagant - yet  he’s 

mv  father  still,  and  I  can’t  help  loving  him. 

Ter.  Fiddle  faddle — love  him  !  He’s  an  anec¬ 
dote  against  love. 

Har.  Hush  !  here  he  comes  ! - 

Ter.  No,  ’tis  your  uncle,  Feeble  ;  poor  gentle¬ 
man,  I  pities  him,  eaten  up  with  infirmaries,  to 
to  be  taking  such  pains  with  a  madman. 

Enter  Feeble. 

Har.  Well,  uncle,  have  you  been  able  to  con¬ 
sole  him  ? 

Feeb.  He  wants  no  consolation,  child — Lack- 
a-day — I’m  so  infirm  I  can  hardly  move. —  I 
found  him  tracing  in  the  map  prince  Charles 
Lorraine’s  passage  over  the  Rhine,  and  compar¬ 
ing  it  with  Julius  Caesar’s. 

Ter.  An  old  blockhead ! — I’ve  no  patience  with 
him,  with  his  fellow's  coming  after  him  every 
hour  in  the  day  with  news.  Well  now,  I  wishes 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  newspaper  in  the 
world,  with  such  a  pack  of  lies,  and  such  a  deal 
pf  jab-jab  every  day. 

Fceb.  Ay,  there  were  three  or  four  shabby 
fellows  with  him  when  I  went  into  his  room — I 
can’t  get  him  to  think  of  appearing  before  the 
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commissioners  to-morrow,  to  disclose  his  effects; 
but  I’ll  send  my  neighbour,  counsellor  Codicil,  to 
him— Don’t  be  dejected,  Harriet  ;  my  poor 
sister,  your  mother,  was  a  good  woman  :  I  love 
you  for  her  sake,  child,  and  all  I  am  worth  shall 
be  yours — But  I  must  be  going — I  find  myself 
but  very  ill ;  good  night,  Harriet,  good  night ! 

[Exit  Feeble. 

Har.  You’ll  give  me  leave  to  see  you  to  the 
door,  sir.  [Exit  Harriet. 

Ter.  O’  my  conscience,  this  master  of  mine 
within  here  might  have  picked  up  his  crumbs  as 
well  as  Mr  Feeble,  if  he  had  any  idear  of  his 
business.  I’m  sure,  if  I  had  not  hopes  from  Mr 
Feeble,  I  should  not  tarry  in  this  house — By  my 
troth,  if  all  who  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  ’fairs 
of  the  nation  would  mind  their  own  business, 
and  those  who  should  take  care  of  our  ’fairs 
would  mind  their  business  too,  I  fancy  poor  Old 
England  (as  they  call  it)  would  fare  the  better 
among  them — This  old  crazy  pate  within  here — 
playing  the  fool — when  the  man  is  past  his  grand 
clytemnester.  [Exit  Termaganf. 

SCENE  III. —  Discovers  Quidnunc  at  a  table , 
with  newspapers,  pamphlets ,  fyc.  all  around 
him. 

Quid.  Six  and  three  is  nine — seven  and  four 
is  eleven,  and  carry  one — let  me  see,  126  million 
— 199  thousand  328 — and  all  this  with  about — 
where,  where’s  the  amount  of  the  specie?  Here, 
here — with  about  15  million  in  specie,  all  this 
great  circulation  !  good,  good — Why  then,  how 
are  we  ruined  ?  how  are  we  ruined  ?  What  says 
the  land-tax  at  4  shillings  in  the  pound?  two 
million  :  now  where’s  my  new  assessment  ? — here 
— here — the  5th  part  of  twenty;  5  in  2,  I  can’t, 
but  5  in  20  [Pauses.]  right,  4  times — why  then, 
upon  my  new  assessment  there’s  4  million — how 
are  we  ruined  ? — What  says  malt,  cyder,  and 
mum  ? — eleven  and  carry  1,  nought  and  go  2 — 
good,  good  ;  malt,  hops,  cyder,  and  mum.  Then 
there’s  the  wine-licence  ;  and  the  gin-act  is  no 
bad  article — if  the  people  will  shoot  fire  down 
their  throats,  why,  in  a  Christian  country,  they 
should  pay  as  much  as  possible  for  suicide — Salt, 
good — sugar,  very  good — Window-lights — good 
again  ! — Stamp-duty,  that’s  not  so  well — it  will 
have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  newspapers,  and  we 
shan’t  have  enough  of  politics — But  there’s  the 
lottery — where’s  mv  new  scheme  for  a  lottery  ? 
— here  it  is — Now  for  the  amount  of  the  whole 
■ — how  are  we  ruined  ?  7  and  carry  nought — 
nought  and  carry  1 - 

Enter  Termagant. 

Ter.  Sir,  sir - - 

Quid.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  baggage  !  you’ll 
put  me  out — Nought  and  carry  1. 

Ter.  Counsellor  Codicil  will  be  with  you  pre¬ 
sently - • 
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Quid.  Prithee  be  quiet,  woman - How  are 

we  ruined  ? 

Ter.  Ay,  I’m  confidous  as  how  you  may  thank 
yourself  for  your  own  ruination. 

Quid.  Ruin  the  nation  ! - hold  your  tongue, 

you  jade !  I’m  raising  the  supplies  within  the  year 
- How  many  did  I  carry  ? 

Ter.  Yes,  you’ve  carried  your  pigs  to  a  fine 
market. - 

Quid.  Get  out  of  the  room,  hussy — you  trol¬ 
lop,  get  out  of  the  room ! — 

[  Turning  her  out. 

Enter  Razor,  with  suds  on  his  head,  lye. 

Friend  Razor,  I’m  glad  to  see  thee — Well,  hast 
got  any  news  ? 

Raz.  A  budget !  I  left  a  gentleman  half-shav¬ 
ed  in  my  shop  over  the  way ;  it  came  into  my 
head  of  a  sudden,  so  I  could  not  be  at  ease  till 
I  told  you. — 

Quid.  That’s  kind,  that’s  kind,  friend  Razor — 
never  mind  the  gentleman  ;  he  can  wait. 

Raz.  Yes,  so  he  can  ;  he  can  wait. 

Quid.  Come,  now  let’s  hear,  what  is’t  ? 

Raz.  I  shaved  a  great  man’s  butler  to-day. — 

Quid.  Did  ye? 

Raz.  I  did. 

Quid.  Aye ! 

Raz.  Very  true.  [ Both  shake  their  heads. 

Quid.  What  did  de  say  ? 

Raz.  Nothing. 

Quid.  Hum — How  did  he  look  ? 

Raz.  Full  of  thought. 

Quid.  Aye  !  full  of  thought — what  can  that 
mean  ? 

Raz.  It  must  mean  something. 

[Staring  at  each  other. 

Quid.  Mayhap  somebody  may  be  going  out  of 
place  ? 

Raz.  Like  enough — there’s  something  at  the 
bottom  when  a  great  man’s  butler  looks  grave ; 
things  can’t  hold  out  in  this  manner,  Master 
Quidnunc! — Kingdoms  rise  and  fall! — Luxury 
will  be  the  ruin  of  us  all ;  it  will  indeed  ! 

[Stares  at  him. 

Quid.  Pray,  now,  friend  Razor,  do  you  find 
business  as  current  now  as  before  the  war  ? 

Raz.  No,  no  ;  I  have  not  made  a  wig  the  Lord 
knows  when  ;  1  can’t  mind  it  for  thinking  of  my 
poor  country. 

Quid.  That’s  generous,  friend  Razor. 

Raz.  Yes,  I  can’t  gi’  my  mind  to  any  thing  for 
thinking  of  my  country ;  and  when  I  was  in  Bed¬ 
lam,  it  was  the  same  ?  I  could  think  of  nothing 
else  in  Bedlam,  but  poor  old  England,  and  so 
they  said  as  how  I  was  incurable  for  it. 

Quid.  S’bodikins  !  they  might  as  well  say  the 
same  of  me. 

Raz.  So  they  might — Well,  your  servant,  Mr 
Quidnunc.  I’ll  go  now  and  shave  the  rest  of  the 
gentleman’s  face— Poor  old  England  ! 

[SigAs  and  shakes  his  head.  Going. 


Quid.  But  hark  ye,  friend  Razor,  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  if  he  has  got  any  news  ? 

Raz.  I  will,  I  will. 

Quid.  And,  d’ye  hear,  come  and  tell  me,  if  he 
has. 

Raz.  I  will,  I  will — poor  old  England  !  [  Going , 
returns.\ — -0,  Mr  Quidnunc,  I  want  to  ask  you — 
pray  now' — 

Enter  Termagant. 

Ter.  Gemini  !  gemini !  How  can  a  man  have 
so  little  difference  for  his  customers — 

Quid.  I  tell  you,  Mrs  Malapert - 

Ter.  And  I  tell  you,  the  gentleman  keeps  such 
a  bawling  yonder — for  shame,  Mr  Razor  !  you’ll 
be  a  bankrupper  like  my  master,  with  such  a 
house  full  of  children  as  you  have,  pretty  little 
things — that’s  what  you  will. 

Raz.  I’m  a-coming,  I’m  a-coming,  Mrs  Terma¬ 
gant — I  say,  Mr  Quidnunc,  I  can’t  sleep  in  my 
bed  for  thinking  what  will  come  of  the  protest- 
ants,  if  the  papists  should  get  the  better  in  the 
present  war — 

Quid.  I’ll  tell  you — the  geographer  of  our  cof¬ 
fee-house  was  saying  the  other  day,  that  there  is 
an  huge  tract  of  land  about  the  pole,  where  the 
protestants  may  retire ;  and  that  the  papists  will 
never  be  able  to  beat  them  thence,  if  the  northern 
powers  hold  together,  and  the  Grand  Turk  make  a 
diversion  in  their  favour. 

Raz.  [Laughsh]  That  makes  me  easy - I’m 

glad  the  protestants  will  know  where  to  go,  if 
the  papists  should  get  the  better.  [Going,  re¬ 
turns.]  Oh !  Mr  Quidnunc,  hark  ye  !  India  bonds 
are  risen. 

Quid.  Are  they  !  how  much  ? 

Raz.  A  Jew  pedlar  said  in  my  shop,  as  how 
they  are  risen  three-sixteenths. 

Quid.  Why,  then,  that  makes  some  amends  for 
the  price  of  corn. 

Raz.  So  it  does,  so  it  does - Good-bye,  Mr 

Quidnunc — I’m  so  glad  the  poor  protestants  know 
where  to  go ;  I  shall  then  have  a  night’s  rest 
mayhap.  [Exit  Razor,  laughing. 

Quid.  I  shall  never  be  rightly  easy  till  those 
careening  wharfs  at  Gibraltar  are  repaired— 

Ter.  Fiddle  for  your  dwarfs !  impair  your 
ruined  fortune,  do  that. 

Quid.  If  only  one  ship  can  heave  down  at  a 
time,  there  will  be  no  end  of  it — -and  then,  why 
should  watering  be  so  tedious  there? 

Ter.  Look  where  your  daughter  comes,  and 

yet  you’ll  be  ruinating  about  Give-a-halter - 

while  that  poor  thing  is  breaking  her  heart. 

Enter  Harriet. 

Quid.  It  is  one  comfort,  however,  they  can 
always  have  fresh  provisions  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean. 

Har.  Dear  papa,  what’s  the  Mediterranean  to 
people  in  our  situation  ? 
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Quid.  The  Mediterranean,  child?  Why,  if 
we  should  lose  the  Mediterranean,  we’re  all  un¬ 
done. 

Har.  Dear  sir,  that’s  our  misfortune — we  are 
undone  already. 

Quid.  No,  no — here,  here,  child — I  have  raised 
the  supplies  within  the  year. 

Ter.  I  tell  you,  you’re  a  lunadic  man. 

Quid.  Yes,  yes,  I’m  a  lunatic  to  be  sure - 

I  tell  you,  Harriet,  I  have  saved  a  great  deal  out 
of  my  affairs  for  you — - 

Har.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  sir,  don’t  do  that ; 
you  must  give  up  every  thing;  my  uncle  Feeble’s 
lawyer  will  be  here  to  talk  with  you  about  it — 

Quid.  Poh,  pob,  I  tell  you  I  know  what  I  am 
about — you  shall  have  my  books  and  pamphlets, 
and  all  the  manifestoes  of  the  powers  at  war. 

Har.  And  so  make  me  a  politician,  sir? 

Quid.  It  would  be  the  pride  of  my  heart  to  find 
I  had  got  a  politician  in  petticoats — a  female 
Machiavel !  ’Sbodikins,  you  might  then  know  as 
much  as  most  people  that  talk  in  coffee-houses ; 
and  who  knows  but,  in  time,  you  might  be  a  maid 
of  honour,  or  sweeper  of  the  Mall,  or — 

Har.  Dear  sir,  don’t  I  see  what  you  have  got 
by  politics  ? 

Quid.  Psha  !  my  country’s  of  more  conse¬ 
quence  to  me  :  and  let  me  tell  you,  you  can’t 
think  too  much  of  your  country  in  these  worst 
of  times;  for  Mr  Monitor  has  told  us,  that  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  north,  and  the  Protestant  interest, 
begin  to  grow  ticklish. 

Ter.  And  your  daughter’s  affairs  are  very  tick¬ 
lish,  too,  I’m  sure. 

Har.  Prithee,  Termagant — 

Ter.  I  must  speak  to  him — I  know  you  are  in 
a  ticklish  situation,  ma’am. 

Quid.  I  tell  you,  Trull — 

Ter.  But  I  am  convicted  it  is  so ;  and  the  pos¬ 
ture  of  my  affairs  is  very  ticklish  too ;  and  so  I 
imprecate  that  Mr  Belmour  would  come,  and — 

Quid.  Mr  Belmour  come  !  I  tell  you,  Mrs 
Saucebox,  that  my  daughter  shall  never  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  man  that  has  not  better  notions  of  the 
balance  of  power. 

Ter.  But  what  purvision  will  you  make  for  her 
now,  with  your  balances  ? 

Quid.  There  again  now  !  Why,  do  you  think  I 
don’t  know  what  I’m  about?  I’ll  look  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  for  a  match  for  you,  child;  there’s  often 
good  matches  advertised  in  the  papers — Evil  be¬ 
tide  it,  evil  betide  it !  I  once  thought  to  have 
struck  a  great  stroke,  that  would  have  astonished 
all  Europe;  I  thought  to  have  married  my  daugh¬ 
ter  to  Theodore,  king  of  Corsica - 

Har.  What,  and  have  me  perish  in  a  jail,  sir? 

Quid.  ’Sbodikins,  my  daughter  would  have  had 
her  coronation-day  !  I  should  have  been  allied  to 
a  crowned  head,  and  been  first  lord  of  the  trea¬ 
sury  of  Corsica  ? — But  come,  now,  I’ll  go  and 
talk  over  the  London  Evening,  till  the  Gazette 
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comes  in ;  I  shan’t  sleep  to-night,  unless  I  see  the 
Gazette. 

Enter  Codicil. 

Cod.  Mr  Quidnunc,  your  servant — The  door 
was  open,  and  I  entered  upon  the  premises — I’m 
just  come  from  the  hall. 

Quid.  ’Sbodikins,  this  man  is  now  come  to 
keep  me  at  home. 

Cod.  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Harriet’s  a  very 
pretty  young  lady  ;  as  pretty  a  young  lady  as  one 
would  desire  to  have  and  to  hold.  Ma’am,  your 
most  obedient :  I  have  drawn  my  friend  Feeble’s 
will,  in  which  you  have  all  his  goods  and  chattels, 
lands,  and  hereditaments. 

Har.  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  information — 

Cod.  And  I  hope  soon  to  draw  your  marriage- 
settlement  for  my  friend  Mr  Belmour. 

Har.  O  lud,  sir  !  not  a  word  of  that  before  my 
father — I  wish  you’d  try,  sir,  to  get  him  to  think 
of  his  affairs. 

Cod.  Why,  ves,  I  have  instructions  for  that 
purpose.  Mr  Quidnunc,  I  am  instructed  to  ex¬ 
pound  the  law  to  you. 

Quid.  What,  the  law  of  nations? 

Cod.  1  am  instructed,  sir,  that  you’re  a  bank¬ 
rupt — Quasi  bancus  ruptus — barque  route faire — 
And  my  instructions  say  further,  that  you  are 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  commissioners  to¬ 
morrow. 

Quid.  That  may  be,  sir ;  but  I  can’t  go  to¬ 
morrow  ;  and  so  I  shall  send  them  word — I  am 
to  be  to-morrow  at  Slaughter’s  coffee-house  with 
a  private  committee,  about  business  of  great  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

Cod.  Then,  sir,  if  you  don’t  go,  I  must  instruct 
you  that  you’ll  be  guilty  of  a  felony;  it  will  be 
deemed  to  be  done  malo  animo — it  is  held  so  in 
the  books — And  what  says  the  statute?  By  the 
5th  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  not  surrendering,  or  em¬ 
bezzling,  is  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Quid.  Ay  !  you  tell  me  news - 

Cod.  Give  me  leave,  sir — I  am  instructed  to 
expound  the  law  to  you — Felony  is  thus  described 
in  the  books  :  Felonia,  saith  Ilotoman,  de  ver¬ 
bis  feudalibus,  significat  capitate J acinus,  a  capi¬ 
tal  offence. 

Quid.  You  tell  me  news;  you  do  indeed  ! 

Cod.  It  was  so  apprehended  by  the  Goths  and 
the  Longobards.  And  what  saith  sir  Edward 
Coke?  Fieri  debeat  felleo  animo. 

Quid.  You’ve  told  me  news — I  did  not  know 
it  was  felony;  but  if  the  Flanders  mail  should 
come  in  wlplc  I  am  there,  I  shall  know  nothing 
at  all  of  it - 

Cod.  But  why  should  you  be  uneasy  ?  cui  bona, 
Mr  Quidnunc,  cui  bono  V 

Quid.  Not  uneasy  !  If  the  papists  should  beat 
the  protestants  ! 

Cod.  But  I  tell  you,  they  can  get  no  advan¬ 
tage  of  us.  The  laws  against  the  further  gypwth 
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of  popery  will  secure  us ;  there  are  provisos  in 
Y*VLU^°f  Protestant  purchasers  under  papists— 
10th  Geo.  1.  cap.  4.  and'  6th  Geo.  II.  cap.  5. 
Quid.  Ay  ! 

Cod.  And  besides,  popish  recusants  can’t  carry 
™  ’  so  can  *lave  no  right  of  conquest,  vi  et  ar- 

Quid.  That’s  true,  that’s  true;  I’m  easier  in 
my  mind - 

Cod,  To  be  sure,  what  are  you  uneasy  about  ? 

ine  papists  can  have  no  claim  to  Silesia- _ 

Quid.  Can’t  they  ? 

Cod.  No,  they  can  set  up  no  claim— If  the 
queen,  on  her  marriage,  had  put  all  her  lands  into 
Hotchpot,  then  indeed — and  it  seemeth,  saith  Lit¬ 
tleton,  that  this  word  Hotchpot  is  in  English  a 
pudding -  b 

Quid.  You  reason  very  clearly,  Mr  Codicil, 
upon  the  rights  of  the  powers  at  war;  and  so* 
now,  if  you  will,  I  am  ready  to  talk  a  little  of  my 
affairs.  J 

Cod.  Nor  does  the  matter  rest  here ;  for  how 
can  she  set  up  a  claim,  when  she  has  made  a  con¬ 
veyance  to  the  house  of  Brandenburgh  ?  The  law, 
Mr  Quidnunc,  is  very  severe  against  fraudulent 
conveyances. 

Quid.  Sbodikins,  you  have  satisfied  me _ 

Cod,  Why,  therefore,  then,  if  he  will  levy  fines, 
and  suffer  a  common  recovery,  he  can  bequeath 
it  as  he  likes  in  feodum  simplex,  provided  he  takes 
care  to  put  it  in  ses  heres. 

Quid.  I’m  heartily  glad  of  it— So  that,  with 
regard  to  my  effects - 

Cod,  Why,  then,  suppose  she  was  to  bring  it  to 
a  trial  at  bar - - 

Quid.  I  say,  with  regard  to  the  full  disclosure 
of  my  effects - 

Cod,  What  would  she'get  by  that?  it  would  go 
off  upon  a  special  pleading:  and  as  to  equity— 
Quid.  Pray,  must  I  now  surrender  my  books 
and  my.  pamphlets  ? 

Cod.  What  would  equity  do  for  her  ?  Equity 
can’t  relieve  her;  he  might  keep  her  at  least 
twenty  years  before  a  master  to  settle  the  ac¬ 
count — 

Quid,  You  have  made  me  easy  about  the  pro- 
testants  in  this  war,  you  have  indeed.  So  that, 
with  regard  to  my  appearing  before  the  commis¬ 
sioners - 

Cod.  And  as  to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  he  may 
demur  to  that:  for  all  tenures  by  knights-service 
are  abolished;  and  the  statute  12th  Char.  II. 
has  declared  all  lands  to  be  held  under  a  common 
socage. 

Quid.  Pray  now,  Mr  Codicil,  must  not  my  cre¬ 
ditors  appear  to  prove  their  debts? 

Cod.  Why,  therefore,  then,  if  they’re  held  in 
common  socage,  I  submit  it  to  the  court,  whether 
the  empire  can  have  any  claim  to  knight’s  ser¬ 
vice.  They  can’t  call  to  him  for  a  single  man 

for  the  wars - unuvn  hominem  ad  guerram - 

i  or  what  is  common  socage  ? - socagium  idem 
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est  quod  sew  ilium  soca—' The  service  of  the 
plough. 

Quid.  I’m  ready  to  attend  them— But,  pray 
now,  when  my  certificate  is  signed — it  is  of  great 

consequence  to  me  to  know  this - 1  say,  sir 

when  my  certificate  is  signed,  mayn’t  I  then-— 

Hey  ?  [ Starting  up.]  Hey  ! - What  do  I  hear? 

Cod,  I  apprehend — I  humbly  conceive,  when 

your  certificate  is  signed - 

Quid,  Hold  your  tongue,  man — Did  not  I  hear 
the  Gazette  ? 

Newsman.  [Within.]  Great  news  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Gazette  ! 

Quid.  Yes,  yes,  it  is— it  is  the  Gazette - 

Termagant,  run,  you  jade — [Turns  her  out.] - 

Harriet,  fly  !  it  is  the  Gazette —  [Turns  her  out. 
Cod.  The  law,  in  that  case,  Mr  Quidnunc, 

primu  facie — 

Quid.  I  can’t  hear  you— I  have  not  time — Ter¬ 
magant,  run,  make  haste —  [Stamps  violently. 

I  od.  I  say,  sir,  it  is  held  in  the  books — 

Quid.  I  care  for  no  books ;  I  want  the  pa- 
pers  [Stamping. 

Cod,  Throughout  all  the  books— Bo  !  the  man 
is  non  compos  ;  and  his  friends,  instead  of  a  com¬ 
mission  of  bankruptcy,  should  take  out  a  com¬ 
mission  of  lunacy.  ’  [Exit  Cod. 

Enter  Termagant. 

Ter.  What  do  you  keep  such  a  bawling  for  ? 
the  newsman  says  as  how  the  emperor  of  Mocco 
is  dead. 

Quid.  The  emperor  of  Morocco  ? 

Ter.  Yes,  him. 

Quid.  My  poor,  dear  emperor  of  Morocco  ! 

[Bursts  into  tears. 
Ter.  Ah,  you  old  Don  Quicksett  ! — Madam, 
madam — Miss  Harriet,  go  your  ways  into  the 
next  room;  there’s  Mr  Belmour’s  man  there;  Mr 
Behnour  has  sent  you  a  billydore. — 

Har.  Oh,  Termagant,  my  heart  is  in  an  uproar 
I  don  t  know  what  to  say — Where  is  he?  let  • 
me  run  to  him  this  instant.  [  Exit  Har. 

Quid.  1  he  emperor  of  Morocco  had  a  regard 
for  the  balance  of  Europe — [Sig As.] — Well,  well; 
come,  come;  give  me  the  paper. 

Ter.  The  newsman  would  not  trust,  because 
you’re  a  bankrupper,  and  so  I  paid  twopence-half- 
penny  for  it. 

Quid.  Let’s  see,  let’s  see. 

Ter.  Give  me  my  money,  then. 

[Running  from  him. 

Quid.  Give  it  me  this  instant,  you  jade  ! 

[After  him. 

Ter.  Give  me  nay  money,  I  say  !  [  From  him. 

Quid.  I’ll  teach  you,  I  will,  you  baggage  ! 

[After  her. 

Ter.  I  won’t  part  with  it  till  I  have  the  money. 

[From  him. 

Quid,  I’ll  give  you  no  money,  hussy  ! 

[After  her. 
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Ter  Your  daughter  shall  marry  Mr  Belmour. 

[From,  him. 

Quid.  I’ll  never  accede  to  the  treaty. 

After  her. 

Ter.  Go,  you  old  fool !  [From  him. 

Quid.  You  vile  minx,  worse  than  the  whore  of 

Babylon!  .  L  •'  ■'cr' 

Ter.  There,  you  old  cracked-brained-politic 

there’s  your  paper  for  you  ! 

[Throws  it  dorm,  and  exit. 

Quid.  [Sitting  down.]  O  Heavens  !  I’m  quite 
out  of  breath— A  jade,  to  keep  my  news  from  me 
—What  does  it  say,  what  does  it  say  {--[Keads 
very  fast  while  opening  the  paper. Whereas 
‘  a  commission  of  bankrupt  is  awarded  and  issued 
‘  fortli  against  Abraham  Quidnunc,  of  the  parish 
‘  of  St  Martins,  in  the  Fields,  upholsterer,  dealer, 
‘  and  chapman,  the  said  bankrupt  is  hereby  re- 


‘  quired  to  surrender  himself.’  Poh !  what  sig¬ 
nifies  this  stuff?  I  don’t  mind  myself,  when  the 
balance  of  power  is  concerned.— However,  I  shall 
be  read  of  in  the  same  paper,  in  the  London  Ga¬ 
zette,  by  the  powers  abroad,  together  with  the 
pope,  and  the  French  king,  and  the  mogul,  and 
all  of  them— Good,  good,  very  good— Here’s  a 
power  of  news — Let  me  see — [Jlearis.]  1  Letters 
1  ‘  from  the  vice-admiral,  dated  Tyger,  off  Calcut- 
‘  ta.’— [ Mutters  to  himself  very  eagerly.]—  Odd  s 
heart,  those  baggages  will  interrupt  me;  I  bear 
their  tongues  a-going,  click,  clack,  clack  :  1  11  run 
into  my  closet,  and  lock  myself  up. — A  vixen  .  a 
trollop  !  to  want  money  from  me,  when  I  may 
have  occasion  to  buy  the  state  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  or  Faction  Detected,  or  The  Barrier  Treaty 
— or — and,  besides,  how  could  the  jade  tell  but 
to-morrow  we  may  have  a  Gazette  Extraordinary  ? 

[Exit. 


ACT 

SCENE  I. — The  Upholsterer's  house. 

Enter  Quidnunc. 

Quid.  Where,  where,  where  is  he  ?  Where’s 
Mr  Pamphlet  ? — Mr  Pamphlet !— Termagant— 

]\jr _ a - -a — Termagant,  Harriet,  Termagant, 

you  vile  minx,  you  saucy — 

Enter  Termagant. 

Ter.  Here’s  a  racket,  indeed  ! 

Quid.  Where’s  Mr  Pamphlet?  You  baggage, 
if  he’s  gone - 

Ter.  Did  not  I  intimidate  that  he  s  in  the  next 
room  ? — Why,  sure  the  man’s  out  of  his  wits  ! 

Quid.  Show  him  in  here,  then— I  would  not 
miss  seeing  him  for  the  discovery  of  the  north¬ 
east  passage.  .  . 

Ter  Go,  you  old  gemini  gomim  of  a  politic  ! 

J  [Exit  Ter. 

Quid.  Show  him  in,  I  say ;  I  had  rather  see 
him  than  the  whole  state  of  the  peace  at  Utrecht, 
or  the  Paris-a-la-main,  or  the  votes,  or  the  mi¬ 
nutes,  or — [Here  he  comes.]— the  best  political 
writer  of  the  age. 

Enter  Pamphlet,  in  a  surtoat  coat,  &c. 

Quid.  Mr  Pamphlet,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see 
you. 

Pam.  Mr  Quidnunc,  your  servant;  I m  come 
from  a  place  of  great  importance. 

Quid.  Look  ye  there,  now  ! — Well,  where, 
where  ? 

Pam.  Are  we  alone  ? 

Quid.  Stay,  stay,  till  I  shut  the  door— Now, 
now,  where  do  you  come  from  ? 

Pam  From  the  court  of  requests. 

[Laying  aside  his  surtout  coat. 


II. 

Quid.  The  court  of  requests !  [1 Whispers .]  Are 
they  up  ? 

Pam.  Hot  work. 

Quid.  Debates  arising,  may  be  ? 

Pain.  Yes,  and  like  to  sit  late. 

Quid.  What  are  they  upon  ? 

Pam.  Can’t  say. 

Quid.  What  carried  you  thither  ? 

Pam.  1  went  in  hopes  of  being  taken  up. 

Quid.  Look  ye  there  now.  [Shaking  his  head. 
Pany.  I’ve  been  aiming  at  it  these  three  years. 
Quid.  Indeed  !  [Staring  at  him. 

Pam.  Indeed  ! — Sedition  is  the  only  thing  an 
author  can  live  by  now — Time  has  been  I  could 
turn  a  penny  by  an  earthquake,  or  live  upon  a 
jail-distemper,  or  dine  upon  a  bloody  murder  ! — 
but  now  that’s  all  over — nothing  will  do  now  but 
roasting  a  minister,  or  telling  the  people  that  they 
are  ruined-The  people  of  England  are  never  so 
happy  as  when  you  tell  them  they  are  ruined. 

Quid.  Yes,  but  they  an’t  ruined — I  have  a 
scheme  for  paying  off  the  national  debt. 

Pam.  Let  us  see,  let  us  see.  [Puts  on  his  spec¬ 
tacles.]  Well  enough  !  well  imagined  !— a  new 
thought  this !— I  must  make  this  my  own.  [Aside.] 
Silly,  futile,  absurd,  abominable  ;  this  will  never 
do— I’ll  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  read  it  over  in 

the  morning  for  you - Now,  look  you  here ; 

I’ll  show  you  a  scheme.  [Rummaging  his  pock¬ 
ets.]  No,  that’s  not  it ;  that’s  my  conduct  of  the 
ministry,  by  a  country  gentleman  ;  I  proved  the 
nation  undone  here  :  this  sold  hugely  ;  and  here 
now,  here’s  my  answer  to  it,  by  a  noble  lord — 
this  did  not  move  among  the  trade. 

Quid.  What,  do  you  write  on  both  sides? 
Pam.  Yes,  both  sides ;  I  have  two  hands,  Mr 
Quidnunc;  always  impartial,  ambo  dexter.  Now, 
here,  here’s  my  dedication  to  a  great  man : 
touched  twenty  for  this;  and  here,  here’s  ray  li¬ 
bel  upon  him- 
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Quid.  What,  after  being  obliged  to  him  ? 

Pam.  Acs,  for  that  reason — It  excites  curiosi¬ 
ty  White-wash  and  blacking-ball,  Mr  Quid¬ 
nunc  !  in  utrumque  paratus - no  thriving  with¬ 

out  it. 

Quid.  What  have  you  here  in  this  pocket  ? 

[ Prying  eagerly. 

Pam.  That’s  mv  account  with  Jacob  Zoroba- 
bel  the  broker,  for  writing  paragraphs  to  raise  or 
tumble  the  stocks,  or  the  price  of  lottery  tickets, 
according  to  his  purposes. 

Quid.  Ay  !  how  do  you  do  that  ? 

Pam.  As  thus — To-day  the  protestant  interest 
declines,  Madras  is  taken,  and  England  is  mi- 
done ;  then,  all  the  long  faces  in  the  alley  look 
as  dismal  as  a  blank  ;  and  so  Jacob  buys  away, 
and  thrives  upon  our  ruin.  Then,  to-morrow,  w'e 
are  all  alive  and  merry  again  ;  Pondicherry’s  ta¬ 
ken;  a  certain  northern  potentate  will  shortly 
strike  a  blow  to  astonish  all  Europe :  and,  then, 
every  true-born  Englishman  is  willing  to  buy  a 
lottery-ticket  for  twenty  or  thirty  shillings  more 
than  its  worth  ;  so  Jacob  sells  away,  and  reaps 
the  fruit  of  our  success. 

Quid.  What !  will  the  people  believe  that 
now  ? 

Pam.  Believe  it !  believe  any  thing — No  swal¬ 
low  like  a  true-born  Englishman’s - A  man 

in  a  quart-bottle,  or  a  victory,  ’tis  ail  one  to 

them - .they  give  a  gulp — and  down  it  goes 

—glib,  glib - 

Quid.  Ares;  but  they  an’t  at  the  bottom  of 
things. 

Pam.  No,  not  they;  they  dabble  a  little,  but 
can’t  dive - 

Quid.  Pray  now,  Mr  Pamphlet,  what  do  you 
think  of  our  situation? 

Pam.  Bad,  sir,  bad — And  how  can  it  be  bet¬ 
ter  ?  the  people  in  power  never  send  to  me - 

never  consult  me  ;  it  must  be  bad ;  now,  here, 
here — [ Goes  to  his  loose  c oaf.]  here  is  a  manu¬ 
script  !  this  will  do  the  business,  a  master-piece  ! 

I  shall  be  taken  up  for  this - 

Quid.  Shall  ye  ? 

Pam.  As  sure  as  a  gun,  I  shall ;  I  know  the 
bookseller’s  a  rogue,  and  will  give  me  up. 

Quid.  But  pray  now,  what  shall  you  get  by 
being  taken  up? 

Pam.  I’ll  tell  you — [ Whispers.]  in  order  to 
make  me  hold  my  tongue. 

Quid.  Ay,  but  you  won’t  hold  your  tongue  for 
all  that. 

Pam.  Poh,  poh  !  not  a  jot  of  that — abuse 
them  the  next  day. 

Quid.  Well,  well,  I  wish  you  success - 

But  do  you  hear  no  news?  have  you  seen  the 
Gazette  ? 

Pam.  Yes,  I  have  seen  that — Great  news,  Mr 
Quidnunc — But  hark  ye — [ Whispers.} _and  kiss 
hands  next  week. 


Quid.  Aye  ! 

Pam.  Certain. 

Quib.  Nothing  permanent  in  this  world 

Pam.  All  is  vanity - - 

Quid.  Ups  and  downs - 

Pam.  Ins  and  outs 


Quid.  Wheels  within  wheels- 
Pam.  No  smoke  without  fire 


so 
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Quid.  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

Pam.  It  will  last  our  time. 

Quid.  Whoever  lives  to  see  it,  will 
know  more  of  the  matter. 

Pam.  1'ime  will  tell  all.  J 

Quid.  Ay,  we  must  leave  all  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  time.  Mr  Pamphlet,  I’m  heartily  obli¬ 
ged  to  you  for  this  visit — 1  love  you  better  than 
any  man  in  England. 

Pam.  And,  for  my  part,  Mr  Quidnunc— I 
love  you  better  than  1  do  England  itself. 

Quid.  That’s  kind,  that’s  kind— there’s  nothing 
I  would  not  do,  Mr  Pamphlet,  to  serve  you.  ° 

Pam.  Mr  Quidnunc,  I  know  vou  are  a  man  of 
integrity  and  honour — 1  know  you  are — and  now 
since  we  hai  e  opened  our  hearts,  there  is  a 
thing,  Mr  Quidnunc,  in  which  you  can  serve  me 
—You  know,  sir,  this  is  the  fulness  of  our  hearts 
— you  know  you  have  my  note  for  a  trifle  ;  hard 
dealing  with  assignees.  Now,  could  not  you,  to 

-erve  a  friend - could  not  you  throw  that 

note  into  the  fire  ? 

Quid.  Hey  1  but  would  that  be  honest? 

Pam.  Leave  that  to  me ;  a  refined  stroke  of 
policy— Papers  have  been  destroyed  in  all  go¬ 
vernments. 

Quid.  So  they  have;  it  shall  be  done;  it  will 
be  political;  it  will,  indeed.  Pray  now,  Mr 
Pamphlet,  what  do  you  take  to  be  the  true  poli¬ 
tical  balance  of  power  ? 

Pam.  What  do  I  take  to  be  the  balance  of 
power  ? 


Quid.  Ay,  the  balance  of  power? 

Pam.  The  balance  of  power  !  what  do  I  take 
to  be  the  balance  of  power  ?  the  balance  of 
power  !  [Shuts  his  eyes.}  what  do  I  take  to  be 
the  balance  of  power? 

Quid.  The  balance  of  power  I  take  to  be, 
when  the  court  of  aldermen  sits. 

Pam.  No,  no - 

Quid.  Yes,  yes - 

Pam.  No,  no  ;  the  balance  of  power  is  when 
the  foundations  of  government  and  the  super- 
structiftes  are  natural, 

Quid.  IIow  d’ye  mean  natural? 

Pam.  Prithee  be  quiet,  man,  This  is  the  lan¬ 
guage — The  balance  of  power  is - when  super¬ 

structures  are  reduced  to  proper  balances,  or 
when  the  balances  are  not  reduced  to  unnatural 
superstructures. 

Quid.  Poh,  poh  !  I  tell  you  it  is  when  the  for¬ 
tifications  of  Dunkirk  are  demolished? 
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Pam.  But,  I  tell  you,  Mr  Quidnunc —  > 

Quid.  I  say,  Mr  Pamphlet - 

Pam.  Hear  me,  Mr  Quidnunc - - 

Quid.  Give  me  leave,  Mr  Pamphlet - 

Pam.  I  must  observe,  sir - * — - 

Quid.  I  am  convinced,  sir - - 

Pam.  That  the  balance  of  power - 

Quid.  That  the  fortifications  of  Dun¬ 
kirk — 

Pam.  Depends  upon  the  balances  and  su¬ 
perstructures— — 

Quid.  Constitute  the  true  political  equi¬ 
librium -  _  . 

Pam.  Nor  will  I  converse  with  a  man — 


Quid.  And,  sir,  I  never  desire  to  see  your 
face - 

Pam.  Of  such  anti-constitutional  prin¬ 
ciples — 

Quid.  Nor  the  face  of  any  man  who  is  such  a 
Frenchman  in  his  heart,  and  has  such  notions  of 
the  balance  of  power. 

[Exeunt. 


Re-enter  Quidnunc. 


Quid.  No,  you  trollop,  no - 

Ter.  Will  you  go  to  bed  ? 

Quid.  No,  no,  no,  no  !  I  tell  you,  no  ! 

Ter.  Better  to  go  to  rest,  sir.  I  heard  a  doctor 
of  physic  say,  as  how,  when  a  man  is  past  his 
grand  crime — what  the  deuce  makes  me  forgot 
my  word  ?  his  grand  crime-hysteric — nothing  is 
so  good  against  indiscompositions  as  rest  taken 
in  its  prudish  natalibus. 

Quid.  Hold  your  prating  1  I'll  not  go  to  bed  ; 
I’ll  step  to  my  brother  Feeble  ;  I  want  to  have 
some  talk  with  him,  and  I’ll  go  to  him  directly. 

[Exit  Quid. 

Ter.  Go  thy  ways  for  an  old  Hocus-pocus  of  a 
newspaper !  You’ll  have  good  luck  it  you  find 
your  daughter  here  when  you  come  back.  Mr 
Belmour  will  be  here  in  the  interim;  and  if  he 
does  not  carry  her  off,  why  then,  I  shall  think 
him  a  mere  shilly-shally  feller ;  and,  by  my 
troth,  I  shall  think  him  as  bad  a  politishing  as 
yourself!  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — Changes  to  the  street. 


Ay,  I’ve  found  him  out — such  abominable  prin¬ 
ciples  !  I  never  desire  to  converse  with  any  man 
of  his  notions - no,  never  while  I  live- - 

Re-enter  Pamphlet. 

Pam.  Mr  Quidnunc,  one  word  with  you,  if 
you  please. 

Quid.  Sir,  I  never  desire  to  see  your  face - - 

Pam.  My  property,  Mr  Quidnunc — I  shan  t 
leave  my  property  in  the  house  of  a  bankrupt. 
[Twisting  his  handkerchief  round  his  arm.]  A  sil¬ 
ly,  empty,  incomprehensible  blockhead  ! 

Quid.'  Blockhead,  Mr  Pamphlet! 

Pam.  A  blockhead  to  use  me  thus,  when  I 
have  you  so  much  in  my  power- - 

Quid.  In  your  power  ! 

Pam.  In  my  power,  sir  !  It’s  in  my  power  to 
hang  you  ! 

Quid.  To  hang  me  ! 

Pam.  Yes,  sir,  to  hang  you.  [Drawing  on  his 
coat.]  Did  not  you  propose  but  this  moment — did 
not  you  desire  me  to  combine  and  confederate  to 
burn  a  note,  and  defraud  your  creditors? 

Quid.  I  desire  it  ! 

Pam.  Yes,  Mr  Quidnunc;  but  I  shall  detect 
you  to  the  world.  I’ll  give  your  character — Y’ou 
shall  have  a  sixpenny  touch  next  week. 

Flehit  et  insignis  tota  cantabitur  urbe. 

[Exit  Pamphlet. 

Quid.  Mercy  on  me  !  there’s  the  e licet  of  his 
anti-constitutional  principles !  the  spirit  of  his 
whole  party ;  I  never  desire  to  exchange  another 
word  with  him. 

Enter  TepmaganT. 

Ter.  Here’s  a  potter,  indeed  !  Did  you  call 
me  ? 


Enter  Quidnunc,  with  a  dark  lanthorn. 

Quid.  If  the  Grand  Turk  should  actually 
commence  open  hostility,  and  the  house-bug 
Tartars  make  a  diversion  upon  the  frontiers, 
why,  then,  ’tis  my  opinion — time  will  discover  to 
us  a  great  deal  more  of  the  matter. 

Watch.  [Within]  Past  eleven  o’clock,  a  clou¬ 
dy  night. 

Quid.  Hey !  past  eleven  o’clock — ’Sbodikins, 
my  brother  Feeble  will  be  gone  to  bed  ;  but  he 
shan’t  sleep  till  I  have  some  chat  with  him. — 
Hark’e,  watchman,  watchman  ! 

Enter  Watchman. 

Watch.  Call,  master? 

Quid.  Ay,  step  hither,  step  hither ;  have  you 
heard  any  news  ? 

Watch  News,  master! 

Quid.  Ay,  about  the  Prussians,  or  the  Rus¬ 
sians? 

Watch.  Russians,  master ! 

Quid.  Yes;  or  the  movements  in  Pomera¬ 
nia  ? 

Watch.  La,  master,  I  know  nothing.  Poor  gen¬ 
tleman  !  [Pointing  to  his  head.]  Good  night  to 
you,  master.  Past  eleven  o’clock. 

[Exit  Watch. 

Quid.  That  man,  now,  has  a  place  under  the 
government,  and  he  won’t  speak.  But  I  am  lo¬ 
sing  time.  [Knocks  at  the  door .]  Hazy  weather  ! 
[Looking  up  ]  The  wind  is  fixt  in  that  quarter, 
and  we  shan’t  have  any  mails  this  week  to  come. 
Come  about,  good  wind,  do,  come  about. 

Enter  a  Servant-maid. 

Maid.  La,  sir,  is  it  you  ? 

Quid.  Is  your  master  at  home,  child? 
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Maid.  Gone  to  bed,  sir. 

Quid.  Well,  well,  I’ll  step  up  to  him. 

Maid.  Must  not  disturb  him  for  the  world, 
•sir - 

Quid.  Business  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Maid.  Pray,  consider,  sir,  my  master  an’t 
well. 

Quid.  Prithee  be  quiet,  woman;  I  must  see 
bim.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — A  room  in  Feeble’s  house. 

Enter  Feeble,  in  his  night-gown. 

Fee.  I  was  just  stepping  into  my  bed.  Bless 
my  heart  !  what  can  this  man  want?  I  know  his 
voice.  I  hope  no  new  misfortune  brings  him  at 
this  hour ! 

Quid.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  foolish  hussy ; 
he’ll  be  glad  to  see  me.  Brother  Feeble,  bro¬ 
ther  Feeble  !  [ Within . 

Enter  Quidnunc. 

Quid.  Brother  Feeble,  I  give  you  joy ;  the  na¬ 
bob’s  demolished.  [Sings.] 

Britons  strike  home,  revenge,  &c. 

Feeb.  Lack-a-day,  Mr  Quidnunc,  how  can  you 
serve  me  thus? 

Quid.  Suraja  Dowla  is  no  more  ! 

Feeb.  Poor  man  !  he’s  stark-staring  mad. 

Quid.  Our  men  diverted  themselves  with  kill¬ 
ing  their  bullocks  and  their  camels,  till  they  dis¬ 
lodged  the  enemy  from  the  octagon,  and  the 
counterscarp,  and  the  bung-lo - 

Feeb.  I’ll  hear  the  rest  to-morrow  morning — 
Oh  !  I’m  ready  to  die  ! 

Quid.  Odsheart  man,  be  of  good  cheer — the 
new  nabob,  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn,  has  acceded  to  a 
treaty ;  and  the  English  Company  have  got  all 
their  rights  in  the  Phieinand  and  the  Hushbulho- 
orums. 

Feeb.  But  dear  heart,  Mr  Quidnunc,  why  am 
I  to  be  disturbed  for  this  ? 

Quid.  We  had  but  two  seapoys  killed,  three 

chokeys,  four  gaul-walls,  and  two  zemidars. - 

[Sirags.]  ‘  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves!’ 

Feeb.  Would  not  to-morrow  morning  do  as 
well  for  this? 

Quid.  Light  up  your  windows,  man ;  light  up 
your  windows.  Chandernagore  is  taken  ! 

Feeb.  Well,  well,  I’m  glad  of  it--Good  night. 

[Going. 

Quid.  Here  ;  here’s  the  Gazette  ! - 

Feeb.  Oh  !  I  shall  certainly  faint ! 

[Slits  down. 

Quid.  Ay,  ay,  sit  down,  and  I’ll  read  it  to  you. 
[Reads. \  Nay,  don’t  run  away — I’ve  more  news 
to  tell  you  !— there’s  an  account  from  Williams- 
burgh  in  America — The  superintendant  of  Indian 
affairs- - 

Feeb,  Dear  sir,  dear  sir —  [Avoiding  him. 
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Quid.  He  has  settled  matters  with  the  Chcro- 
kees —  [Following  him. 

Feeb.  Enough,  enough -  [From  him. 

Quid.  In  the  same  manner  he  did  before  with 

the  Catabaws.  [After  him. 

Feeb.  Well,  well,  your  servant.' - 

[From  him. 

Quid.  So  that  the  back  inhabitants - — 

[After  him. 

Feeb.  I  wish  you  would  let  me  be  a  quiet  in¬ 
habitant  in  my  own  house - 

Quid.  So  that  the  back  inhabitants  will 
now  be  secured  by  the  Cherokees  and  Cata¬ 
baws — 

Feeb.  You’d  better  go  home,  and  think  of  ap¬ 
pearing  before  the  commissioners - 

Quid.  Go  home  !  no,  no ;  I'll  go  and  talk  the 

matter  over  at  our  coffee-house - 

Feeb.  Do  so,  do  so. 

Quid.  [ Returning .]  Mr  Feeble — I  had  a  dis¬ 
pute  about  the  balance  of  power — pray  now,  can 
you  tell - 

Feeb.  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter - - 

Quid.  Well,  another  time  will  do  for  that — I 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  that—  [Going, 
returns.] .Right,  I  had  like  to  have  forgot;  there’s 

an  erratum  in  the  last  Gazette - 

Feeb.  With  all  my  heart - 

Quid.  Page  3,  line  1st,  col.  1st  and  3d,  for 
bombs  read  booms. 

Feeb.  Read  what  you  will - 

Quid.  Nay,  but  that  alters  the  sense,  you 
know — Well,  now  your  servant.  If  I  hear  any 
more  news,  I’ll  come  and  tell  you. 

Feeb.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  no  more - 

Quid.  I’ll  be  with  you  before  you’re  out  of 

your  first  sleep - 

Feeb.  Good-night,  good-night- - 

[R?r?;s  off. 

Quid.  I  forgot  to  tell  you - the  emperor  of 

Morocco  is  dead.  [Bazcling  after  him.]  So - 

now7  I’ve  made  him  happy - I’ll  go  and  knock 

up  my  friend  Razor,  and  make  him  happy  too 

- and  then  I’ll  go  and  see  if  any  body  is  up 

at  the  coffee-houses - and  make  them  all 

happy  there,  too.  [Exit  Quidnunc. 

SCENE  V. — A  street ,  A  shabby  house,  with 
'a  barber s pole  up,  and  candles  burning  on  the 
outside. 

Enter  Quidnunc,  with  a  dark  lanthorn. 

Quid.  Ah,  friend  Razor  ! — he  has  a  great  re¬ 
spect  for  a  rejoicing  night — Who  knows  but  he 
has  heard  some  more  particulars. 

Razor,  looking  out  at  the  window. 

Raz.  Anan  ? 

Quid.  Friend  Razor  ! 

Raz.  My  Master  Quidnunc  !  I’m  rejoicing  for 
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the  news — will  you  partake  of  a  pipe  ? — I’ll  open 
the  door. 

Quid.  Not  now,  friend  Razor. 

Raz.  I’ve  something  to  tell  you — I’ll  come 
down. 

Quid.  This  may  be  worth  staying  for — What 
can  he  have  heard  ? 

Enter  Razor,  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a  tank¬ 
ard  in  his  hand. 

Raz.  Here’s  to  you,  Master  Quidnunc  ! 

Quid.  What  have  you  heard?  What  have  you 
heard  ? 

Raz.  The  consumers  of  oats  are  to  meet  next 
week. 

Quid.  Those  consumers  of  oats  have  been 
meeting  any  time  these  ten  years  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  and  I  never  could  find  what  they  are 
about. 

Raz.  Things  ari’t  right,  I  fear - its  enough 

to  put  down  a  body’s  spirits -  [ Drinks . 

Quid.  No,  nothing  to  fear - 1  can  tell  you 

some  good  news - a  certain  great  potentate 

has  not  heard  high-mass  the  Lord  knows  when. 

Raz.  That  puts  a  body  in  spirits  again. 

[ Drinks .]  Here  drink,  No  wooden  shoes! 

Quid.  With  all  my  heart — [Drinks.~]  Good 
liquor  this,  Master  Razor,  of  a  cold  night. 

Raz.  Yes,  I  put  a  quartern  of  British  brandy 
in  my  beer — vvhu  ! — Uo  you  know  what  a  rebel 
my  wife  is  ? 

Quid.  A  rebel ! 

Raz.  Ay,  a  rebel — I  earned  nineteen-pence 
half-penny  to-day,  and  she  wanted  to  lay  out  all 
that  great  sum  upon  the  children — whu  ! — but  I 
bought  those  candles  for  the  good  of  my  country, 

to  rejoice  with,  as  a  body  may  say - a  little 

Virginy  for  my  pipe,  and  this  sup  of  hot - 

whu - 

Quid.  Ay,  you’re  an  honest  naan  :  and  if  every 
body  did  like  you  and  me,  what  a  nation  we 
should  be ! - 

Raz.  Ay,  very  true -  [Shakes  his  head. 

Quid.  I  can  give  you  the  Gazette  to  read. 

Raz.  Can  you  !  a  thousand  thanks — I’ll  take 

it  home  to  you  when  I  have  done. - - 

[ Drinks ,  and  staggers. 
Quid.  Friend  Razor,  you  begin  to  be  a  little  in 
for’t. 

Raz.  Yes,  I  have  a  whirligigg  of  a  head— but 
a  body  should  get  drunk  sometimes  for  the  good 
of  one's  country. 

Quid.  Well,  I  shall  be  at  home  in  half  an 
hour ! — Hark’e. 

Raz.  Allan  ! 

Quid.  I  have  made  a  rare  discovery — Florida 
will  be  able  to  supply  Jamaica  with  peat  for 
their  winter’s  firing.  I  had  it  from  a  deep  poli¬ 
tician. 

Raz-  Ay  !  I  am  glad  the  poor  people  of 


Jamaica  will  have  Florida  peat  to  burn. - 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. — The  Upholsterer's  house. 

Enter  Belmour  and  Harriet. 

Har.  Mr  Belmour,  pray,  sir - 1  desire,  sir, 

you’ll  not  follow  me  from  room  to  room. 

Bel.  Indulge  me  but  a  moment. 

Har.  No,  Mr  Belmour,  I’ve  seen  too  much  of 
your  temper — I’m  touched  beyond  all  enduring 
at  your  unmanly  treatment. 

Bel.  Unmanly,  madam  ? 

Har.  Unmanly,  sir  !  to  presume  upon  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  my  family,  and  insult  me  with  the 
formidable  menaces  that,  *  Truly  you  have  done  ; 

‘  you’ll  be  no  more  a  slave  to  me.’ — Oh  fie,  Mr 
Belmour  !  I  did  not  think  a  gentleman  capable  of 
it. 

Bel.  But  you  won’t  consider. — 

Har.  Sir,  I  would  have  Mr  Belmour  under¬ 
stand,  that  though  my  father’s  circumstances  are 
embarrassed,  I  have  still  an  uncle,  who  can,  and 
will,  place  me  in  a  state  of  afflueuce;  and  then 
sir,  your  declarations - 

Bel.  My  dearest  Harriet,  they  were  but  hasty 
words  ;  let  me  now  entreat  you  suffer  me  to  con¬ 
vey  you  hence,  far  from  your  father’s  roof,  where 
we  may  at  length  enjoy  that  happiness,  of  which 

we  have  long  cherished  the  loved  idea - What 

say  you,  Harriet  ? 

Har.  I  don’t  know  what  to  say - my 

heart’s  at  my  lips. - Why  don’t  you  take  me, 

-  then  ? 


Enter  Termagant. 

Ter.  Undone,  undone  !  I’m  all  over  in  a  flus- 
tration - old  Jimini  Gomini’s  coming. 

Har.  O  lud,  what  is  to  be  done  now  ? 

Ter.  The  devil !  what  can  be  done  ?  I  have  it 
— don’t  llustrate  yourself I’ll  find  some  non¬ 
sense  news  for  him — away  with  you  both  into 
that  room.  Quick,  quick  ! 

[Exeunt  Belmour  and  Harriet. 

Let  me  see — have  I  nothing  in  my  pocket  for 
the  old  hocus  pocus  to  read  ?  Psha  !  that’s  Mr 
Belmour’s  letter  to  Miss  Harriet— — I  enveloped 
that  secret  for  all  pains  to  purvent  me. — Old 
Politic  must  not  have  an  idear  of  that  business 

- Stay,  stay;  is  there  ne’er  an  old  trumpery 

newspaper? — this  will  do — [huts  it  in  her  poc¬ 
ket.]  Now  let  the  Gaze  tte  of  a  fellow  come  as 
soon  as  he  will. 

Enter  Quidnunc. 

Quid.  Fie. upon  it  ! - fie  upon  it ! — all  the 

coffee-houses  shut  up — Where  is  my  Salmon’s 
gazetteer,  and  my  map  of  the  world  ? — in  that 
room,  1  fancy — I  won’t  sleep  till  i  know  the 
geography  of  all  these  plates.  [Going, 
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Ter.  Sir.  sir,  sir  ! 

Quid.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Ter.  Here  has  been  Mr - he  with  the  odd 

name. 

Quid.  Mr  D —  that  writes  the  pretty  verses 
npon  all  public  occasions - 

Ter.  Ay,  Mr  Reptile  ;  the  same.  He  says  as 
bow  there  are  some  assays  of  his  in  this  paper, 
[Searches  her  pockets .]  and  he  desires  you  will 
give  your  idear  of  them. 

Quid.  That  I  will — let  me  see  ! - 

Ter.  The  deuce  fetch  it!  here  is  something 
distintangles  in  my  pocket;  there  it  is  [Gr«'»es 
the  paper,  and  drops  the  letter. ]  Pray  amuse  it 
before  you  go  to  bed ;  or  hud  not  you  better  go 
and  read  it  in  bed  ? 

Quid.  No,  I’ll  read  it  here. 

Ter.  Do  so ;  he’ll  call  in  the  morning.  I’ll 
get  him  to  bed,  I  warrant  me ;  and  then  Miss 
Harriet  may  elope  as  fast  as  she  will. 

[Exit  Termagant. 

Quid.  Hey  !  this  is  an  old  newspaper,  I  see. 
What’s  this?  [Takes  up  the  letter  d\  Here  may 
be  some  news — ‘  To  Miss  Harriet  Quidnunc.’ — 
Let  me  see  !  [Reads.] 

‘  My  dearest  Harriet, 

‘  Why  will  you  keep  me  in  a  state  of  suspence  ? 

*  I  have  given  you  every  proof  of  the  sincerest 
4  constancy  and  love.  Surely  then,  now  that  you 
‘  see  your  father’s  obstinacy,  you  may  determine 
‘  to  consult  your  own  happiness;  if  you  will  per- 
‘  mit  me  to  wait  on  you  this  evening,  I  will  con- 
4  vey  you  to  a  family,  who  will  take  the  tenderest 
‘  care  of  your  person,  till  you  resign  it  to  the  arms 
4  of  ‘  Your  eternal  admirer, 

‘  Belmour.’ 

So,  so  !  here’s  policy  detected - Why  Harriet, 

daughter  !  Harriet !  She  has  not  made  her  es¬ 
cape,  I  hope  ? — So  madam — 

Enter  Harriet  and  Belmoue. 

H  ey,  the  enemy  in  our  camp  ! 

Har.  Mr  Belmour  is  no  enemy,  sir. 

Quid.  No  !  What  does  he  lurk  in  my  house 
for  ? 

Bel.  Sir,  my  designs  are  honourable;  you  see, 
sir,  I  am  above  concealing  myself. 

Quid.  Ay,  thanks  to  Termagant,  or  I  should 
have  been  undermined  here  by  you. 

Ter.  [Looking  in.]  What  the  devil  is  here  to 
do  now  ?  I  am  all  over  in  a  quandery. 

Quid.  .Vow,  madam,  an’t  you  a  false  girl — an 
undutiful  child?  But  I  can  get  intelligence,  you 
see — Termagant  is  my  friend,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  her - 

Enter  Termagant. 

Ter.  Oh,  my  stars  and  garters  !  here’s  such  a 
piece  of  work — What  shall  I  do? — My  poor 
dear  Miss  Harriet -  [Cries  bitterly. 
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Quid.  What,  is  there  any  more  news  ?  What 
has  happened  now  ? 

Ter.  Oh,  madam,  madam,  forgive  me,  ray  dear 

madam - 1  did  not  do  it  on  purpose — I  did 

not ;  as  I  hope  for  mercy,  1  did  not ! 

Quid.  Is  the  woman  crazy  ? 

Ter.  I  did  not  intend  to  give  it  him;  I  would 
have  seen  him  gibbeted  hrst.  I  found  the  letter 
in  your  bed-chambcr;  1  knew  it  was  the  same 
I  delivered  to  you,  and  my  curiosity  did  make 
me  peep  into  it.  Savs  my  curiosity,  ‘  Now,  Ter- 
‘  magant,  you  may  gratify  yourself  bv  finding  out 
‘  the  contents  of  that  letter,  which  you  have  so 
‘  vi  dent  an  itching  for.’  My  curiosity  d  d  say 
so ;  and  then  I  own  my  respect  for  you  did  say 
to  me,  ‘  Hussy,  how  dare  you  meddle  with  what 
‘  does  not  belong  to  you  ?  Keep  your  distance, 

‘  and  let  vour  mistress’s  secrets  alone.’  And 
then  upon  that,  in  comes  my  curiosity  again. 
‘Read  it,  I  tell  you,  termagant;  a  woman  of 
‘  spirit  should  know  every  thing.’  ‘  Let  it  alone, 

‘  you  jade,’  says  my  respect,  ‘  it  is  as  much  as 
‘  jour  place  is  worth.’  4  What  signification’s  a 
‘  place  with  an  old  bankrupper  ?’  says  my  curio¬ 
sity,  ‘  there’s  more  places  than  one ;  and  "so  read 
‘  it,  I  tell  you,  Termagant.’  I  did  read  it ;  what 
could  I  do?  Heaven  help  me  !  I  did  read  it; 
I  don’t  go  to  deny  it;  I  don’t,  I  don’t,  I  don’t ! 

[Crying  very  bitterly. 

Quid.  And  I  have  read  it,  too ;  don’t  keep  such 
an  uproar,  woman  ! 

Ter.  And  after  I  had  read  it,  thinks  me,  ‘  I’ll 
‘  give  this  to  my  mistress  again,  and  her  gerema- 
‘  nocus  of  a  father  shall  never  see  it.  And  so, 
as  my  ill  stars  would  have  it,  as  I  was  giving  him 
a  newspaper,  I  run  my  hand  into  the  lion’s 
mouth.  _  [Crying. 

Bel.  What  an  unlucky  jade  she  has  been  ] 

[Aside. 

Har.  Well,  there’s  no  harm  done,  Termagant; 
for  I  don’t  want  to  deceive  my  father. 

Quid.  Yes,  but  there  is  harm  done.  [KnoddngA 
Iley,  what’s  all  this  knocking?  Step  and  see, 
Termagant. 

Ter.  Yes,  sir.  [  Exit. 

Quid.  A  waiter  from  the  coffee-house,  may¬ 
hap,  with  some  news.  You  shall  go  to  the  round¬ 
house,  friend.  [To  Belmour.]  I’ll  carry  you 
there  myself;  and  who  knows  hut  1  may  meet  a 
parliament  man  in  the  round-house  to  tell  me 
some  politics  ? 

Enter  Rovewell. 

Rove.  But  I  say  I  will  come  in ;  my  friend 
shan’t  be  murdered  amongst  you. 

Bel.  ’Sdeath,  Rovewell !  what  brings  you 
here  ? 

Rove.  I  have  been  waiting  in  a  hackney-coach 
for  you  these  tw  >  hours;  and  split  me  but  I  was 
•braid  rbey  had  smothered  you  between  two  fea¬ 
ther-beds  ! 
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Enter  Termagant. 

Ter.  More  misfortunes !  here  comes  the 
watch. 

Quid.  The  best  news  I  ever  heard  ! 

Enter  Watchman. 

Here,  thieves !  robbery !  murder !  I  charge 
them  both;  take  them  directly. 

Watch.  Stand  and  deliver  in  the  king’s  name  ! 
Beize  them  ;  knock  them  down  ! 

Bel.  Don’t  frighten  the  lady;  here’s  my  sword; 
I  surrender. 

Rove.  You  scoundrels  !  Stand  off,  rascals  ! 

Watch.  Down  with  him  !  down  with  him  ! 

[Fight. 

Enter  Razor,  with  the  Gazette  in  his  hand. 

Raz.  What,  a  fray  at  my  master  Quidnunc’s  ! 
knock  him  down  !  knock  him  down  ! 

[Folds  up  the  Gazette,  puts  himself  in  a  boring 
attitude,  and  fights  with  the  watchmen .] 

Quid.  That’s  right ;  hold  him  fast ! 

[Watchmen  seize  Rovewell. 

Rove ■  You  have  overpowered  me,  you  rascals  ! 

Ter.  I  belie.ve  as  sure  as  any  thing,  as  how 
he’s  a  highwayman,  and  as  how  it  was  he  that 
robbed  the  mail. 

Quid.  What  !  rob  the  mail,  and  stop  all  the 
news  !  Search  him,  search  him  !  he  may  have 
the  letters  belonging  to  the  mail  in  his  pockets 
now:  Ay,  here’s  one  letter,  ‘  To  Mr  Abraham 
Quidnunc.’  Let’s  see  what  it  is — ‘  Your  dutiful 
‘  son,  John  Quidnunc.’ 

Rove.  That’s  my  name,  and  Rovewell  was  but 
assumed. 
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Quid.  What,  and  am  I  your  father  ? 

Raz.  [Looks  at  him.\  Oh,  my  dear  sir  !  [Em¬ 
braces  him,  and  powders  him  all  over.j  ’tis  he 
sure  enough!  I  remember  the  mole  on  his  cheek 
— I  shaved  his  first  beard. 

Quid.  Just  returned  from  the  West  Indies,  I 
suppose  ? 

Rove.  Yes,  sir;  the  owner  of  a  rich  planta¬ 
tion. 

Quid.  What,  by  studying  politics  ? 

Rove.  By  a  rich  planter’s  widow  ;  and  I  have 
now  fortune  enough  to  make  you  happy  in  your 
old  age. 

Raz.  And  I  hope  1  shall  shave  him  again  ? 

Rove.  So  thou  shalt,  honest  Razor.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  me  entreat  you  bestow  my  sister 
upon  my  friend  Belmour  here. 

Quid.  He  may  take  her  as  soon  as  he  pleases  ; 
’twill  make  an  excellent  paragraph  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Ter.  There,  madam,  calcine  your  person  to 
him. 

Quid.  What  are  the  Spaniards  doing  in  the 
Bay  of  Honduras  ? 

Rove.  Truce  with  politics  for  the  present,  if 
you  please,  sir.  We’ll  think  of  our  own  affairs 
first,  before  we  concern  ourselves  about  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  power. 

Raz.  With  all  my  heart ;  I’m  rare  happy  ! 

Come,  Mr  Quidnunc,  now  with  lews  ha’  done, 
Blessed  m  your  wealth,  your  daughter,  and  your 
son ; 

May  discord  cease,  faction  no  more  be  seen : 

Be  high  and  low  for  country,  king,  and  queen. 

[Ere unt  opines. 
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MEN. 

Heartly,  the  Guardian. 

Sir  Charles  Clackit,  hist  friend. 

Mr  Clackit,  nephew  to  Sir  Charles. 
Servant. 


WOMEN. 

Harriet,  ward  to  Heartly, 
Lucy,  servant  to  Harriet, 


Scene — a  country  town . 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Clackit,  Young  Clackii 
and  Servant. 

Ser.  Please  to  walk  this  way,  sir. 

Sir  Chu.  Where  is  your  master,  friend  ? 

Ser.  In  his  dressing-room,  sir. 

Young  Cla.  Let  him  know,  then-" - 

Sir  Clia.  Prithee,  be  quiet,  Jack  ;  when  I  am 
in  company,  let  me  direct.  ’I  is  proper  and  de¬ 
cent. 

Young  Cla.  I  am  dumb,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  Tell  Mr  Heartly,  his  friend  and  neigh¬ 
bour,  Sir  Charles  Clackit,  would  say  three  words 
to  him. 

Ser.  I  shall,  sir.  [Exit  Ser. 

Sir  Cha.  Now,  nephew,  consider  once  again, 
before  I  open  the  matter  to  my  neighbour  Heart¬ 
ly,  what  I  am  going  to  undertake  for  you. — Why 
don’t  you  speak  ! 

Young  Cla.  Is  it  proper  and  decent,  uncle  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Psha  !  don’t  be  a  fool,  but  answer 
me — Don’t  you  flatter  yourself ! — What  assurance 


have  you  that  this  young  lady,  my  friend’s  ward, 
has  a  liking  to  you  ?  The  young  fellows  of  this 
age  are  all  coxcombs;  and,  I  am  afraid,  you  are 
no  exception  to  this  general  rule. 

Young  Cla.  Thank  you,  uncle;  but,  may  I  this 
instant  be  struck  old  and  peevish,  if  I  would  put 
you  upon  a  false  scent  to  expose  you,  for  all  the 
tine  women  in  Christendom.  I  assure  you  again 
and  again,  and  you  may  take  my  word,  uncle,  that 
Miss  Harriet  has  no  kind  of  aversion  to  your  ne¬ 
phew  and  most  humble  servant. 

Sir  Cha.  Ay,  ay,  vanity,  vanity  !  but  I  never 
take  a  young  fellow's  word  about  women ;  they’ll 
lie  as  fast,  and  with  as  little  conscience,  as  the 
Brussels  Gazette.  Produce  your  proofs. 

Young  Cla.  Can’t  your  eyes  see  them,  uncle, 
without  urging  me  to  the  indelicacy  of  repeating 
them  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Why,  I  see  nothing  but  a  fool’s  head 
and  a  fool’s  coat,  supported  by  a  pair  of  most 
unpromising  legs.  Have  you  no  better  proofs? 

Young  Cla.  Yes,  I  have,  my  good  infldcl  un¬ 
cle,  half  a  hundred. 
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Sir  Cha.  Out  with  them,  then. 

Young  C/a.  First,  then — Whenever  I  see  her, 
she  never  looks  at  me  : — That’s  a  sign  of  love.— 
Whenever  I  speak  to  her,  she  never  answers  me: 
Another  sign  of  love. — And  whenever  f  speak  to 
any  body  else,  she  seems  to  be  perfectly  easy : — 
That’s  a  certain  sign  of  love. 

Sir  Cha.  The  devil  it  is  ! 

Young  Cla.  When  I  am  with  her  she  is  always 
grave;  and  the  moment  I  get  up  to  leave  her, 
then  the  poor  thing  begins: — ‘  W  hy  will  you  leave 
‘  me,  Mr  Clackit?  can’t  you  sacrifice  a  few  mo- 
‘  ments  to  my  bashfulness  ?— Stay,  you  agreeable 
‘  runaway,  stay ;  1  shall  soon  overcome  the  fears 
‘  your  presence  gives  me.’ — I  could  say  more 
But  a  man  of  honour,  uncle - 

Sir  Cha.  What,  and  has  she  said  all  these 
things  to  you  ? 

Young  C/a.  O  yes,  and  ten  times  more — with 
her  eyes. 

Sir  Cha.  With  her  eyes  ?— Eyes  are  very  equi¬ 
vocal,  Jack.-- -However,  if  the  young  lady  has 
any  liking  to  you,  Mr  Heartly  is  too  much  a 
man  of  die  world,  and  too  much  my  friend,  to 
oppose  the  match  ;  so  do  you  walk  into  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  I  will  open  the  matter  to  him. 

Young  Cla.  Is  there  any  objection  to  my  stay¬ 
ing,  uncle  ?  The  business  will  be  soon  ended — 
you  will  propose  the  match ;  he  will  give  his  con¬ 
sent,  I  shall  give  mine;  miss  is  sent  for,  and  l' af¬ 
fair  est  fait.  [Snapping  his  finger. 

Sir  Cha.  And  so  you  think  that  a  young  beau¬ 
tiful  heiress,  with  forty  thousand  pounds,  is  to 
be  had  with  a  scrap  of  French,  and  a  snap  of 
your  linger  ?  Prithee  get  away,  and  don’t  pro¬ 
voke  me. 

Young  Cla.  Nay,  but  my  dear  uncle — 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  but  my  impertinent  nephew, 
either  retire,  or  I’ll  throw  up  the  game. 

[Putting  him  out. 

Young  Cla.  Well,  well,  I  am  gone,  uncle. — 
When  you  come  to  the  point,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
make  my  appearance. — Hon  voyage  !  [Exit. 

Sir  Cha.  The  devil’s  in  these  young  fellows,  i 

think  ! - We  send  them  abroad  to  cure  their 

sheepishness,  and  they  get  above  proof  the  other 
way. 

Enter  Mr  Heartly. 

Good-morrow  to  you,  neighbour. 

Heart.  And  to  you,  sir  Charles ;  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  so  strong  and  healthy. 

Sir  Cha.  I  cau  return  you  the  compliment,  mv 
friend  :  Without  flattery,  you  don’t  look  more 
than  thirty-five  ;  and,  between  ourselves,  you  are 
on  the  wrong  side  of  forty — But  mum  for  that. 

Heart.  Ease  and  tranquillity  keep  me  as  you 
see. 

Sir  Cha.  Why  don’t  you  marry,  neighbour  ?  A 
good  wife  would  do  well  for  you. 

Heart.  For  me  !  You  are  pleased  to  be  merry, 
sir  Charles. 
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Sir  Cha.  No,  faith,  I  am  serious;  and  had  I 
a  daughter  to  recommend  to  you,  you  should  say 
me  nay  more  than  once,  I  assure  you,  neighbour 
Heartly,  before  I  would  quit  you. 

Heart.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

Sir  Cha.  But,  indeed,  you  are  a  little  too  much 
of  the  philosopher,  to  think  of  being  troubled  with 
women  and  their  concerns. 

Heart.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  Charles — Though 
there  are  many  who  call  themselves  philosophers, 
that  live  single,  and,  perhaps,  are  in  the  right  of 
it,  yet,  I  cannot  think  that  marriage  is  at  all  in¬ 
consistent  with  true  philosophy. — A  wise  man 
will  resolve  to  live  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  w'ith 
this  only  difference,  that  he  is  neither  a  slave  to 
passions  nor  events.  It  is  not  because  I  have  a 
little  philosophy,  but  because  I  am  on  the  wrong 
side  of  forty,  sir  Charles,  that  I  desire  to  be  ex¬ 
cused. 

Sir  Cha.  As  you  please,  sir ;  and,  now,  to  my 
business.— You  have  no  objection,  I  suppose,  to 
tie  up  your  ward,  Miss  Harriet,  though  you  have 
slipped  the  collar  yourself?  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Heart.  Quite  the  contrary,  sir  ;  I  have  taken 
her  some  time  from  the  boarding-school,  and 
brought  her  home,  in  order  to  dispose  of  her 
worthily,  with  her  own  inclination. 

Sir  Cha.  Her  father,  I  have  heard  you  say,  re¬ 
commended  that  particular  care  to  you,  when 
she  had  reached  a  certain  age. 

Heart.  He  did  so ;  and  I  am  the  more  desi¬ 
rous  to  obey  him  scrupulously  in  this  circumstance, 
as  she  will  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
person  who  shall  gain  her;  for,  not  to  mention 
her  fortune,  which  is  the  least  consideration,  her 
sentiments  are  worthy  her  birth ;  she  is  gentle, 
modest,  and  obliging.  In  a  word,  my  friend,  I 
never  saw  youth  more  amiable  or  discreet ;  but, 
perhaps,  I  am  a  little  partial  to  her. 

Sir  Cha.  No,  no;  she  is  a  delicious  creature, 
every  body  says  so.  But,  I  believe,  neighbour, 
something  has  happened  that  you  little  think  of. 

Heart.  What'  pray,  sir  Charles? 

Sir  Cha.  My  nephew,  Mr  Heartly — 

Enter  Young  Clackit. 

Young  Cla.  Here  I  am,  at  your  service,  sir — 
my  uncle  is  a  little  unhappy  in  his  manner ;  but. 
I’ll  clear  the  matter  in  a  moment — Miss  Harriet, 
sir — your  ward — 

Sir  Cha.  Get  away,  you  puppy  ! 

Young  Cla.  Miss  Harriet,  sir,  your  ward — a 
most  accomplished  young  lady,  to  be  sure — 

Sir  Cha.  Thou  art  a  most  accomplished  cox¬ 
comb,  to  be  sure  ! 

Heart.  Pray,  sir  Charles,  let  (he  young  gentle¬ 
man  speak. 

Young  Cla.  You’ll  excuse  me,  Mr  Heartly — 
My  uncie  does  not  set  up  for  an  orator — little 
confused,  or  so,  sir — You  see  me  what  I  am — 
But  I  ought  to  ask  pardon  for  the  young  lady  and 
myself. — We  are  young,  sir — I  must  confess  we 
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were  wrong  to  conceal  It  from  you— But  my  un- 
cle,  lsee,  is  pleased  to  he  angry;  and,  therefore, 
.1  shall  say  no  more  at  present. 

Sir  Cha.  If  you  don’t  leave  the  room  this  mo¬ 
ment,  and  stay  in  the  garden  till  I  call  you — 
noting  Clci.  I  am  sorry  I  have  displeased  you 
-I  did  not  think  it  was  mal-a-propos ;  but  you 
must  have  your  way,  uncle— You  command'— I 
submit — Mr  Heart  ly,  yours. 

_  ,  r  [Exit  Young  Clackit. 

Sir  Cha ■  Puppy  !  [Aside.].  My  nephew’s  a  lit¬ 
tle  unthinking,  Mr  Heartly,  as  you  see  ;  and, 
therefore,  I  have  been  a  little  cautious  how  I 
have  proceeded  in  this  affair :  But,  indeed,  he 
lias  in  a  manner  persuaded  me,  that  your  ward 
and  he  are  not  ill  together. 

Heart.  Indeed!  this -is  the  first  notice  I  have 
had  of  it,  and  I  cannot  conceive  why  Miss  Har¬ 
riet  should  conceal  it  from  me;  for  I  have  often 
ajsmed  her,  that  I  would  never  oppose  her  in¬ 
clination,  though  I  might  endeavour  to  direct  it. 

Sir  Cha.  ’Tis  human  nature,  neighbour.  We 
are  so  ashamed  of  our  first  passion,  that  we 
would  willingly  hide  it  from  ourselves — But  will 
you  mention  my  nephew  to  her? 

Heart.  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  sir  Charles. 

1  he  name  of  the  gentleman  whom  she  chooses, 
must  first  come  from  herself.  My  advice  or  im¬ 
portunity  shall  never  influence  her:  If  guardians 
would  be  less  rigorous,  young  people  would  be 
more  reasonable;  and  I  am  so  unfashionable  to 
think,  that  happiness  in  marriage  can’t  be  bought 
too  dear — I  am  still  on  the  wrong  side  of  fortv 
sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  No,  no;  you  are  right,  neighbour. — 
But  here  she  is.  Don’t  alarm  her  young  heart 
too  much,  I  beg  of  you.  Upon  my  word,  she  is 
a  sweet  morsel ! 


Enter  Miss  Harriet  and  Lucy. 

Miss  Har.  lie  is  with  company — I’ll  speak  to 
him  another  time. 

[Retiring. 

Eucy .  Young,  handsome,  and  afraid  of  being 
seen  !  You  are  very  particular,  miss. 

Heart.  Miss  Harriet,  you  must  not  go. — [Har¬ 
riet  returns.'] — Sir  Charles,  give  me  leave  to  in¬ 
troduce  you  to  this  young  lady.  You  know,  T 
suppose,  the  reason  of  this  gentleman’s  visit  to 
me  ■  '  [Tu  Harriet. 

Miss  Har.  Sir!  [Confused. 

Heart.  You  may  trust  me,  my  dear.  Don’t 
be  disturbed ;  I  shall  not  reproach  you  with  any 
thing  but  keeping  your  wishes  a  seciet  from  me 
so  long. 

Miss  Har.  Upon  my  word,  sir — Lucy  ! 

Lucy.  Well,  and  Lucy  !  I’ll  lay  my  life  ’tis  a 
treaty  of  marriage  !  Is  that  such  a  dreadful 
thing?  Oh,  for  shame,  madam  !  Young  ladies  of 
fashion  are  not  frightened  at  such  things,  now-a- 
days. 
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si/riif  i  [7\ini  ClIA-]~We  have  gone  too  far, 
sir  Charles.  W  e  must  excuse  her  delicacy,  and 

give  her  time  to  recover  :  I  had  better  talk  with 
her  alone  ;  we  will  leave  her  now.  Be  persuad¬ 
ed,  that  no  endeavours  shall  be  wanting,  on  my 
part  to  bring  this  affair  to  a  happy  and  speedy 
conclusion.  r  J 

Sir  Cha.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  Mr  Heart- 
ly.  Young  lady,  your  servant.  What  grace  and 
modesty  .  She  is  a  most  engaging  creature,  and  I 
shall  he  proud  to  make  her  one  of  my  family. 
Heart .  You  do  us  honour,  sir  Charles. 

[Exeunt  Sir.  Cha.  and  Heart 
.  Eucy.  Indeed,  Miss  Harriet,  you  are  very  par¬ 
ticular;  you  was  tired  of  the  boarding-school, 
and  yet  seem  to  have  no  inclination  to  be  marri¬ 
ed.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  that 
smirking  old  gentleman  is  uncle  to  Mr  Clackit- 
and,  my  life  for  it,  he  has  made  some  proposals' 
to  your  guardian. 

Miss  Har.  Prithee,  don’t  plague  me  about  Mr 
Cl  nek  it. 

Lucy.  But  why  not,  miss?  though  he  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  fantastical,  loves  to  hear  himself  talk,  and  is 
somewhat  self-sufficient;  you  must  consider  he 
is  young,  has  been  abroad,  and  keeps  good  com¬ 
pany  :  the  trade  will  soon  be  at  an  end.  if  youno- 
ladies  and  gentlemen  grow  over  nice  and  exceD- 

tlOUS.  r 

Miss  Har.  But  if  I  can  find  one  without  these 
faults,  L  may  surely  please  myself. 

Lucy.  Without  these  faults  !  and  is  he  young 
miss  ?  J 

Miss  Har.  He  is  sensible,  modest,  polite,  af¬ 
fable,  and  generous ;  and  charms  from  the  natu¬ 
ral  impulses  of  his  own  heart,  as  much  as  others 
disgust  by  their  senseless  airs,  and  insolent  affec¬ 
tation. 

Lucy.  Upon  my  word  !  But  why  have  you 
kept  this  secret  so  long?  Your  guardian  is  kind 
to  you  beyond  conception.  What  difficulties  can 
you  have  to  overcome  ? 

Miss  Har.  Why,  the  difficulty  of  declaring  mv 
sentiments.  °  J 

Lucy.  Leave  that  to  me,  miss.  But  your 
spars,  with  all  his  accomplishments,  must  have 
veiy  little  penetration,  not  to  have  discovered  his 
good  fortune  in  your  eyes. 

Miss  Har.  t  take  care  that  my  eves  don’t  tell 
too  much  ;  and  he  has  too  much  delicacy  to  in¬ 
terpret  looks  to  his  advantage.  Besides,  he 
would  certainly  disapprove  my  passion;  and  if  I 
should  ever  make  the  declaration,  and  meet  with 
a  denial,  I  should  absolutely  die  with  shame. 

Lucy.  I’ll  insure  your  life  for  a  silver  thimble. 
i>ut  what  can  possibly  hinder  your  coming  tooe- 
ther  ?  s  6 

Miss  Har.  Ilis  excess  of  merit. 

Lucy.  His  excess  of  a  fiddlestick  !  But  come, 

!  II  put  you  in  the  way  :  You  shall  trust  me  with 
the  secret;  I’ll  intrust  it  again  to  half  a  dozen 
friends;  they  shall  intrust  it  to  half  a  dozen 
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more,  by  which  means,  it  will  travel  half  the 
town  over  in  a  week’s  time  :  the  gentleman  will 
certainly  hear  of  it ;  and  then,  it  he  is  not  at  V‘>ur 
feet  in  the  fetching  of  a  sigh,  I’ll  give  up  all  my 
perquisites  at  your  wedding.  What  is  his  name, 
miss? 

Miss  Har.  I  cannot  tell  you  his  name— indeed 
I  cannot;  I  am  afraid  of  being  thought  too  sin¬ 
gular.  But  why  should  I  be  ashamed  ot  my  pas¬ 
sion?  Is  the  impression,  which  a  virtuous  charac¬ 
ter  makes  upon  our  hearts,  such  a  weakness,  that 
it  may  not  be  excused? 

Luct/.  By  my  faith,  miss,  I  cant  understand 
you:  you  are  afraid  of  being  thought  singulai, 
and  you  reallv  are  so;  I  would  sooner  renounce 
all  the  passions  in  the  universe,  than  have  one  in 
my  bosom  beating  and  fluttering  itself  to  pieces. 
Come,  come,  miss,  open  the  window,  and  let  the 
poor  devjl  out. 

Enter  Heartly. 

Heart.  Leave  us,  Lucy.  ?  . 

Lucy.  There’s  something  going  forward  :  tis 
very  hard  I  can’t  be  ol  the  party. 

[Exit  Lucy. 
Heart.  She  certainly  thinks,  from  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  young  man,  that  I  shall  disapprove  ot 
her  choice.  [Aside. 

Miss  Har.  What  can  T  possibly  say  to  him  ?  I 
am  as  much  ashamed  to  make  the  declaration,  as 
he  would  be  to  understand  it.  [Aside. 

Heart.  Don’t  imagine,  my  dear,  that  1  would 
know  more  of  your  thoughts  than  you  desire  I 
should;  but  the  tender  care  which  [  have  ever 
shewn,  and  the  sincere  friendship  which  I  shall 
always  have  for  you,  give  me  a  sort  ot  right  to 
enquire  into  every  thing  that  concerns  you.  Some 
friends  have  spoken  to  me  in  particular.  But 
that  is  not  all.  I  have  lately  found  you  thought¬ 
ful,  absent,  and  disturbed.  Be  plain  with  me - 

Has  not  somebody  been  happy  enough  to  please 
you  ? 

Miss  Har.  I  cannot  deny  it,  sir :  yes  :  some¬ 
body,  indeed,  has  pleased  me — but  I  must  intreat 
you  not  to  give  credit  to  any  idle  stories,  or  in¬ 
quire  farther  into  the  particulars  of  my  inclina¬ 
tion  ;  for  I  cannot  possibly  have  resolution 
enough  to  say  mote  to  you. 

Heart.  But  have  you  made  a  choice,  my  dear  ? 

Miss  Har.  i  have,  in  my  own  mind,  sir ;  and 
Tis  impossible  to  make  a  better — reason,  honour, 
every  thing  must  approve  it. 

Heart.  And  how  long  have  you  conceived  this 
passion  ? 

Miss  Har.  Ever  since  I  left  the  country — to 
live  with  you.  [Sighs. 

Heart.  I  see  your  confusion,  my  dear,  and 
will  relieve  you  from  it  immediately — I  am  in¬ 
formed  of  the  whole - 

Miss  Har.  Sir ! 

Heart.  Don’t  be  uneasy ;  for  I  can  with  plea¬ 


sure  assure  you,  that  your  passion  is  returned 
with  equal  tenderness. 

Miss  Har.  If  you  are  not  deceived,  I  cannot 

be  more  happy.  - 

Heart.  I  think  I  am  not  deceived.  But,  alter 
the  declaration  you  have  made,  and  the  assu¬ 
rances  which  1  have  given  you,  why  will  you  con¬ 
ceal  it  any  longer?  Have  I  not  deserved  a  little 
more  confidence  from  you  ? 

Miss  Har.  You  have,  indeed,  deserved  it,  and 
should  certainly  have  it,  were  1  not  well  assuicd 
that  you  would  oppose  my  inclinations. 

Heart.  I  oppose  them!  Am  I,  then,  so  unkind 
to  you,  my  dear  ?  Can  you  in  the  least  doubt  of 
my  affection  for  you  ?  1  promise  you  that  I  have 
no  will  but  yours. 

Miss  Har.  Since  you  desire  it,  then,  I  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  exp.ain  myself. 

Heart.  I  am  all  attention — speak,  my  dear. 

Miss  Har.  And  if  I  do,  1  feci  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  speak  to  you  again. 

Heart.  How  can  that  be,  when  I  shall  agree 
with  you  in  every  thing  ? 

Miss  Har.  Indeed  yon  won’t:  pray  let  me  re¬ 
tire  to  my  own  chamber — I  am  not  well,  sir. 

Heart.  I  see  your  delicacy  is  hurt,  my  dear : 
but  let  me  intreat  you  once  more  to  confide  in 
me.  Tell  me  his  name,  and  the  next  moment  J 
will  go  to  him,  and  assure  him,  that  my  consent 
shall  confirm  both  your  happiness. 

Miss  Har.  You  will  easily  find  him:  And 
w'heu  you  have,  pray  tell  him  how  improper  it  is 
for  a  young  w  oman  to  speak  first :  Persuade  him 
to  spare  my  blushes,  and  to  release  me  from  so 
terrible  a  situation.  I  shall  leave  him  with  you 
- — and  hope  that  this  declaration  will  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  you  to  mistake  me  any  longer. 

[Harriet  is  going,  but,  upon  seeing  Young 
Clackit,  remains  upon  the  stage. 

Heart.  Are  we  not  alone  ?  hat  can  this 
mean  ?  [Aside. 

Young  Cla.  A-propos,  faith  !  here  they  are  to¬ 
gether  ! 

Heart.  I  did  not  see  him  ;  but  now  the  rid¬ 
dle’s  explained.  [Aside. 

Miss  Har.  What  can  he  want  now  ? — This  is 

the  most  spiteful  interruption  !  [Aside. 

Young  Cla.  By  your  leave,  Mr  IIeartly - 

[Crosses  him  to  go  to  Har.} — Have  I  caught  you 
at  last,  my  divine  Harriet!  Well,  Mr  Heartly, 
sans  facon — But  what’s  the  matter  ?  ho!  Things 
look  a  little  gloomy  here  :  One  mutters  to  him¬ 
self,  and  gives  me  no  answer ;  and  the  other 
turns  the  head,  and  winks  at  me.  How  the  de¬ 
vil  am  I  to  interpret  all  this  ? 

Miss  Har.  I  wink  at  you,  sir  !  Did  I,  sir  ? 
Young  Cla.  Yes,  you,  my  angel — But  mum — 
Mr  Heartly,  for  'Heaven’s  sake,  what  is  all  this? 
Speak,  I  conjure  you,  is  it  life  or  death  with 
me  ? 

Miss  Har.  What  a  dreadful  situation  I  am 
in! 
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Young  Cla.  Hope  for  the  best ;  I’ll  bring  mat¬ 
ters  about,  I  warrant  you. 

Heart.  \  ou  have  both  of  you  great  reason  to 
be  satistied - Nothing  shall  oppose  your  hap¬ 

piness. 

I  oung  Cla.  Bravo,  Mr  Heartly  ! 

Heart.  Miss  Harriet’s  will  is  a  law  to  me  ; 
and  tor  tyou,  sir — the  friendship  which  I  have 
ever  professed  for  your  uncle,  is  too  sincere  not 
to  exert  some  ot  it  upon  this  occasion. 

Miss  Har.  I  shall  die  with  confusion  ! 


[Aside. 

Young  Cla.  I  am  alive  again.  Dear  Mr  Heart¬ 
ly,  thou  art  a  most  adorable  creature  !  What  a 
happiness  it  is  to  have  to  do  with  a  man  of 
sense,  who  has  no  foolish  prejudices,  and  can  see 
when  a  young  fellow  has  something  tolerable 
about  him  ! 

Heart.  Sir,  not  to  flatter  you,  I  must  declare, 
that  it  is  troin  a  knowledge  of  your  friends  and 
family,  that  I  have  hopes  of  seeing  vou  and  this 
young  lady  happy.  1  will  go  directly  to  your 
uncle,  and  assure  him  that  every  thing  goes  on  to 
our  wishes.  °  "  [Going. 

Miss  Har.  Mr  Heartly — Pray,  sir  ! 

Heart.  Poor  Miss  Harriet,  I  see  your  distress, 
and  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  it  must  be  got  over,  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  Mr  Clackit,  my  dear, 
will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  entertain  you, 
for  the  little  time  I  shall  be  absent.  Poor  Miss 
Harriet !  [Smiling. 

[Exit  Heart. 

Young  Cla.  Allez,  allez,  monsieur  !  I’ll  answer 
for  that.  Well,  madam,  I  think  everv  thing  suc¬ 
ceeds  to  our  wishes.  Be  sincere,  my  adorable  ! 
— Don’t  you  think  yourself  a  very  happy  young 
lady  ? 


Miss  Har ,  I  shall  be  most  particularly  obliged 
to  you,  sir,  if  you  would  inform  me  what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ? 

Young  Cla.  Inform  you,  miss  !  the  matter,  I 
believe,  is  pretty  clear  :  our  friends  have  under¬ 
standing — we  have  affections - and  a  marriage 

follows,  of  course. 

Miss  Har.  Marriage,  sir !  Pray,  what  relation, 
or  particular  connection,  is  there  between  you 
and  me,  sir  ? 

Young  Cla.  I  may  be  deceived,  faith;  but 
upon  my  honour,  I  always  supposed  that  there 
was  a  little  smattering  of  inclination  between 


us. 


Miss  Har.  And  have  you  spoke  to  my  guar¬ 
dian  upon  this  supposition,  sir  ? 

Young  Cla.  And  are  you  angry  at  it  ?  I  be¬ 
lieve  not. — [i Smiling.] — Come,  come  ;  I  believe 
not.  ’Tis  delicate  in  you  to  be  upon  the  re¬ 
serve. 

Miss  Har.  Indeed,  sir,  this  behaviour  of  yours 
is  most  extraordinary  ! 

Young  Cla.  Come,  come,  my  dear,  don’t  carry 
this  jest  too  far ;  e  troppo  troppo  mia  Carissima 
—=what  the  devil,  when  every  thing  is  agreed  up¬ 


on,  and  uncles  and  guardians,  and  such  folks, 
have  given  their  consent,  why  continue  the  hypo¬ 
crisy  ? 

Miss  Har.  They  may  have  consented  for  you  ; 
but  l  am  mistress  of  my  affections,  and  will  ne¬ 
ver  dispose  of  them  by  proxy. 

Young  Cla.  Upon  my  soul,  this  is  very  droll ! 
what,  has  not  your  (guardian  been  here  this  mo¬ 
ment,  and  expressed  all  imaginable  pleasure  at 
our  intended  union  ? 

Miss  Har.  He  is  in  an  error,  sir  ;  and  had  I 
not  been  too  much  astonished  at  your  behaviour, 
I  had  undeceived  him  long  before  now. 

Young  Cla.  [Humming  a  tune.] - But,  pray 

miss,  to  return  to  business - What  can  be 

your  intention  m  raising  all  this  confusion  in  the 
family,  and  opposing  your  own  inclinations  ? 

Miss  Har.  Opposing  my  own  inclinations,  sir! 
i oung  Cla.  Ay,  opposing  your  own  inclina¬ 
tions,  madam.  Do  you  l^now,  child,  if  you  car¬ 
ry  on  this  farce  any  longer,  I  shall  begin  to  be  a 
little  angry  ? 

Miss  Har.  I  would  wish  it,  sir ;  for,  be  assu¬ 
red,  that  I  never  in  my  life  had  the  least  thought 
about  you. 

Young  Cla.  Words,  words,  words - 

Miss  Har.  ’Tis  most  sincerely  and  literally 
true. 

Young  Cla.  Come,  come;  I  know  what  I 
know — 

Miss  Har.  Don’t  make  yourself  ridiculous,  Mr 
Clackit. 

Young  Cla.  Don't  make  yourself  miserable. 
Miss  Harriet. 

Miss  Har.  I  am  only  so  when  you  persist  to 
torment  me. 

Young  Cla.  [Smiling.] — And  you  really  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  don’t  love  me? 

Miss  Har.  Positively  not. 

It  oung  Cla.  [ Conceitedly .] — And  you  are  very 
sure,  now,  that  you  hate  me  ? 

Miss  Har.  Oh  !  most  cordially. 

Young  Cla.  Poor  young  lady  !  I  do  pity  you, 
from  my  soul. 

Miss  Har.  Then  why  won’t  you  leave  me  ? 
Young  Cla.  ‘  She  never  told  her  love, 

‘  But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm 
i’  th’  bud, 

‘  Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.’ 

Take  warning,  miss,  when  you  once  begin  to  pine 
in  thought,  ’tis  all  over  with  you  ;  and  be  assu¬ 
red,  since  you  are  obstinately  bent  to  give  your¬ 
self  airs,  that,  if  you  once  suffer  me  to  leave  this 

house  in  a ‘pet - do  you  mind  me?  not  all  your 

sighing,  whining,  fits,  vapours,  and  hysterics,  shall 
ever  move  me  to  take  the  least  compassion  on 
you — Coute  qui  coute. 

Enter  Heartly  and  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Clue.  I  am  overjoyed  to  hear  it : — There 
they  are,  the  pretty  doves  !  That  is  the  age, 
neighbour  Heartly,  for  happiness  and  pleasure  ! 
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Heart,  I  am  willing,  you  see,  to  lose  no  time  ; 
which  may  convince  you,  sir  Charles,  how  proud 
I  am  of  this  alliance  in  our  families. 

Sir  Chu.  The  thought  of  it  rejoices  me  ! - 

Gad,  I  will  send  for  the  fiddles,  and  take  a  dance 
myself,  and  a  fig  for  the  gout  and  rheumatism. 

— — But  hold,  hold  ! - tiie  lovers,  methinks,  are 

a  little  out  of  humour  with  each  other — What  is 
the  matter,  Jack  ?  Not  pouting,  sure,  before 
your  time  ? 

Young  Cla.  A  trifle,  sir - the  lady  will  tell 

you - -  [Hums  a  tune. 

Heart.  You  seem  to  be  troubled,  Harriet  ? — 
What  can  this  mean  ? 

Miss  Har.  You  have  been  in  an  error,  sir, 
about  me. — I  did  not  undeceive  you,  because  1 
could  not  imagine  that  the  consequences  could 
have  been  so  serious  and  so  sudden: — But  I  am 
now  forced  to  tell  you,  that  you  have  misunder¬ 
stood  me — that,  you  have  distressed  me - 

Heart.  IIow,  my  dear  ? 

Sir  Cha.  What  do  you  say,  Miss  ? 

Young  Cla.  Mademoiselle  is  pleased  to  be  out 
of  humour:  but  I  can’t  blame  her;  for,  upon 
my  honour,  I  think  a  little  coquettry  becomes 
her. 

Sir  Cha.  Ay,  ay,  ay, — Oh,  ho  ! — Is  that  all  ? 
These  little  squalls  seldom  overset  the  lover’s 

boat,  but  drive  it  faster  to  port — A  y,  ay,  ay  ! - • 

Heart.  Don’t  be  uneasy,  my  dear,  that  you  have 
declared  your  passion. —  Be  consistent  now,  lest 
you  should  be  thought  capricious. 

Young  Cla.  Talk  to  her  a  little,  Mr  Heaftly ; 
she  is  a  fine  lady,  and  has  many  virtues;  but 
she  does  not  know  the  world. 

Sir  Cha.  Come,  come ;  you  must  be  friends  a- 
gain,  my  children. 

Miss  Har.  I  beg  you  leave  me  alone,  sir. 

Heart.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  Miss  Harriet,  ex¬ 
plain  this  riddle  to  me  ! 

Miss  Har.  I  cannot,  sir- — I  have  discovered 
the  weakness  of  my  heart,  I  have  discovered  it 
to  you,  sir. — But  your  unkind  interpretations,  and 
reproachful  looks  convince  me,  that  l  have  al¬ 
ready  said  but  too  much. —  [Exit  Harriet. 

[IIeartly  muses. 
Sir  Cha.  Well,  but  hark’ie,  nephew — This  is 

going  a  little  too  far. - What  have  you  done  to 

her  ? 

Heart.  I  never  saw  her  so  much  moved  before  ! 
Young  Cla.  Upon  my  soul,  gentlemen,  I  am  as 

much  surprised  at  it  as  you  can  be  : - The 

little  brouillerie  between  us,  arose  upon  her  per¬ 
sisting  that  there  was  no  passion,  no  penchant 
between  us. 

Sir  Cha.  I’ll  tell  you  what,  Jack - there  is 

a  certain  kind  of  impudence  about  you,  that 
I  don’t  approve  of;  and,  were  I  a  young  girl, 
those  coxcomical  airs  of  yours  would  surfeit  me. 

Young  Cla.  But  as  the  young  ladies  are  not 
quite  so  squeamish  as  you,  uncle,  I  fancy  they 
will  choose  me  as  I  am.  11a,  ha  !  But  what  can 
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the  lady  object  to?  I  have  offered  to  marry  her ; 
is  not  that  a  proof  sufficient  that  I  like  her?  A 
young  fellow  must  have  some  affection  that  will 
go  to  such  lengths  to  indulge  it.  Ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Cha.  Why,  really,  friend  Heartly,  I  don’t 
see  how  a  young  man  can  well  do  more,  or  a  la¬ 
dy  desire  more.  What  say  you,  neighbour? 

Heart.  Upon  my  word,  I  am  puzzled  about  it. 
My  thoughts  upon  the  matter  are  so  various,  and 

so  confused - every  thing  I  see  and  hear  is  so 

contradictory — is  so — She  certainly  cannot  like 
any  body  else  ? 

Young  Cla.  No,  no  ;  I’ll  answer  for  that. 

Heart.  Or  she  may  be  fearful,  then,  that  your 
passion  for  her  is  not  sincere ;  or,  like  other 
young  men  of  the  times,  you  may  grow  careless 
upon  marriage,  and  neglect  her. 

Young  Cla.  Ila  !  egad,  you  have  h  t  it !  no¬ 
thing  but  a  little  natural  delicate  sensibility — 

[Hums  a  tune. 

Heart.  If  so,  perhaps  the  violence  of  her  re¬ 
proaches  may  proceed  from  the  lukewarmness  of 
your  professions. 

Young  Cla.  Je  vous  demunde  pardon — I  have 
sworn  to  her  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  times, 
that  she  should  be  the  happiest  of  her  sex.  But 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  all  this;  it  is  the 
misery  of  an  overfond  heart,  to  be  always  doubt¬ 
ful  of  its  happiness. 

Heart.  And  if  she  marries  thee,  I  fear  that 
she’ll  be  kept  in  a  state  of  doubt  as  long  as  she 
lives.  [Half  aside. 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Pray,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  matter 
among  you  ?  And  which  of  you  has  affronted  my 
mistress?  She  is  in  a  most  prodigious  taking  yon¬ 
der,  and  she  vows  to  return  into  the  country 
again — I  can  get  nothing  but  sighs  from  her. 

Young  Clu.  Poor  thing  ! 

Lucy.  Poor  thing  !  The  devil  take  this  love,  I 

say  i - There’s  more  rout  about  it  than  ’tis 

worth. 

Young  Cla.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  that,  Mrs 
Abigail. 

Heart.  I  must  inquire  farther  into  this ;  her 
behav  iour  is  too  particular  tor  me  not  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  at  it. 

Luc l/.  She  desires,  with  the  leave  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen,  that,  when  she  has  recovered  herself,  she 
may  talk  with  you  alone,  sir. 

[To  Heart. 

Heart.  I  shall  with  pleasure  attend  her. 

[Exit  Lucy. 

Young  Cla.  Divin  Bacchus,  fyc.  La,  la,  la  ! 

[Sing's. 

Sir  Cha.  I  would  give,  old  as  I  am,  a  leg  or  an 
arm,  to  be  beloved  by  that  sweet  creature  as  you 
are,  Jack  ! 

Young  Cla.  And  throw  your  gout  and  rheu¬ 
matism  into  the  bargain,  uncle  !  Ha,  ha !  Divin 
Bacchus}  i fyc.  La;  la,  la,  See,  [Sings. 
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Sir  Cha.  What  the  plague  are  you  quavering 
at !  Thou  hast  no  more  feeling  for  thy  happiness 
than  my  stick,  here. 

Young  Cla.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  that,  my 
dear  uncle. 

[ Takes  out  a  pocket  looking-glass. 

Sir  Cha.  I  wonder  what  the  devil  is  come  to 
the  young  fellows  of  this  age,  neighbour  Heart- 
ly  ?  Why,  a  fine  woman  has  no  effect  upon  them 

- Is  there  no  method  to  make  them  less  fond 

of  themselves,  and  more  mindful  of  the  ladies  ? 

Heart.  I  know  but  of  one,  sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  Ay;  what’s  that? 

Heart.  Why,  to  break  all  the  looking-glasses 
in  the  kingdom. 

[. Pointing  to  Young  Cla. 

Sir  Cha.  Ay,  ay;  they  are  such  fops,  so  taken 
up  with  themselves !  Zounds,  when  I  was  young, 
and  m  love- — — 

Young  Cla.  You  were  a  prodigious  fine  sight, 
to  be  sure  ! 

Heart.  Look’e,  Mr  Clackit,  if  Miss  Harriet’s 
affections  declare  for  you,  she  must  not  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  neglect  or  disdain — Nor  could  I  bear  it, 
sir.  Any  man  must  be  proud  of  her  partiality  to 
him;  and  he  must  be  fashionably  insensible,  in¬ 
deed,  who  would  not  make  it  his  darling  Care  to 
defend,  from  every  inquietude,  the  most  delicate 
and  tender  of  her  sex. 

Sir  Cha.  Most  nobly  and  warmly  said,  Mr 
Heartly  !  Go  to  her,  nephew,  directly.  Throw 
yourself  at  her  feet,  and  swear  how  much  her 
beauty  and  virtue  have  captivated  you,  and  don’t 
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let  her  go  till  you  have  set  her  dear  little  heart 
at  rest. 

Young  Cla.  I  must  desire  to  be  excused. — 
Would  you  have  me  say  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again  ?  I  can’t  do  it,  positively.  It  is  my 
turn  to  be  piqued,  now. 

Sir  Cha.  Damn  your  conceit,  Jack  !  I  can  bear 
it  no  longer. 

Heart.  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  any  young 
lady,  so  near  and  dear  to  me,  should  bestow  her 
heart  where  there  is  so  little  prospect  of  its  be¬ 
ing  valued  as  it  ought.  However,  I  shall  notop- 
pose  my  authority  to  her  inclinations ;  and  so — 
Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Let  the  young  lady  know  that  I  shall  attend  her 
commands  in  the  library. — [Exit  servant .] — Will 
you  excuse  me,  gentlemen  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Ay,  ay ;  we’ll  leave  you  to  your¬ 
selves  ;  and  pray  convince  her,  that  I  and  my 
nephew  are,  most  sincerely,  her  very  humble  ser¬ 
vants. 

Young  Cla.  O  yes ;  you  may  depend  upon 
me. 

Heart.  A  very  slender  dependence,  truly  ! 

[Aside.  Exit, 

Young  Cla.  We’ll  be  with  you  again,  to  know 
what  your  t&te-a-te!te  produces ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  am  hers — and  yours — adieu — 
Come,  uncle.  Fa!,  lal,  la,  la  ! 

Sir  Cha.  I  could  knock  him  down  with  plea¬ 
sure.  [Aside. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Heartly,  speaking  to  a  Servant. 

Heart.  Tell  Miss  Harriet  that  I  am  here.  If 
she  is  indisposed,  I  will  wait  upon  her  in  her  own 
room.  [Exit  Servant .]  However  mysterious  her 
conduct  appears  to  me,  yet  still  it  is  to  be  decy- 
phered.  This  young  gentleman  has  certainly 
touched  her.  There  are  some  objections  to  him, 
and  among  so  many  young  men  of  fashion  that 
fall  in  her  way,  she  certainly  might  have  made  a 
better  choice.  She  has  an  understanding  to 
be  sensible  of  this:  and,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  it 
is  a  struggle  between  her  reason  and  her  passion 
that  occasions  all  this  confusion.  But  here  she 
is. 

Enter  Miss  Harriet. 

Miss  Har.  I  hope  you  are  not  angry,  sir,  that 
I  left  you  so  abruptly  without  making  any  apolo¬ 
gy? 

Heart.  I  am  angry  that  you  think  an  apology 
necessary.  The  matter  we  were  upon  was  of 


such  a  delicate  nature,  that  I  was  more  pleased 
with  your  confusion,  than  I  should  have  been 

with  your  excuses. - You’ll  pardon  me,  my 

dear. 

Miss  Har.  I  have  reflected,  that  the  person 
for  whom  I  have  conceived  a  most  tender  re¬ 
gard,  may,  from  the  wisest  motives,  doubt  of  my 
passion ;  and,  therefore,  I  would  endeavour  to 
answer  all  his  objections,  and  convince  him  how 
deserving  he  is  of  my  highest  esteem. 

Heart.  I  have  not  yet  apprehended  what  kind 
of  dispute  could  arise  between  you  and  Mr 
Clackit :  I  would  advise  you  both  to  come  to  a 
reconciliation  as  soon  as  possible.  The  law  of 
nature  is  an  imperious  one,  and  cannot,  like 
those  of  our  country,  be  easily  evaded ;  and 
though  reason  may  suggest  some  disagreeable 
reflections,  yet  when  the  stroke  is  to  be  given, 
we  must  submit  to  it. 

Miss  Har.  He  still  continues  in  his  error,  and 
I  cannot  undeceive  him.  [Aside. 

Heart,  .-'hall  I  take  the  liberty  of  telling  you, 
my  dear.  [Taking  her  hand.]  You  tremble,  Har¬ 
riet  !  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 
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Miss  liar.  Nothing,  sir.  Pray,  go  on. 

Heart.  I  guess  whence  proceeds  all  your  unea¬ 
siness.  You  tear  that  the  world  will  not  be  so 
readily  convinced  of  this  young  gentle. nan’s  me¬ 
rit  as  you  are:  and,  indeed,  I  could  wish  him 
more  deserving  of  you  ;  but  your  regard  for  him 
gives  him  a  merit  he  otherwise  would  have 
■wanted,  and  almost  makes  me  blind  to  his  fail¬ 
ings. 

Miss  Har.  And  would  you  advise  me,  sir,  to 
make  choice  of  this  gentleman  ? 

Heart.  I  would  advise  you,  as  I  always  have 
done,  to  consult  your  own  heart  upon  such  an 
Occasion. 

Miss  Har.  If  that  is  your  advice,  I  will  most 
religiously  follow  it;  and,  for  the  last  time,  I  am 
resolved  to  discover  my  real  sentiments;  but,  as 
a  confession  of  this  kind  will  not  become  me,  I 
have  been  thinking  of  some  innocent  stratagem 
to  spare  my  blushes,  and  in  part  to  relieve  me 
from  the  shame  of  a  declaration.  Might  I  be 
permitted  to  write  to  him  ? - 

Heart.  I  think  you  may,  my  dear,  without  the 
least  offence  to  your  delicacy  !  And,  indeed,  you 
ought  to  explain  yourself ;  your  late  misunder¬ 
standing  makes  it  absolutely  necessary. 

Miss  Har.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  assist 
me?  Will  you  write  for  me,  sir? 

Heart.  Oh,  most  willingly !  And  as  I  am 
made  a  party,  it  will  remove  all  objections. 

Miss  Har.  I  will  dictate  to  you  in  the  best 
manner  1  am  able.  [Sighing. 

Heart.  And  here  is  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  to 
obey  your  commands.  [ Draws  the  table. 

Miss  Har.  Lord,  how  my  heart  beats  !  I  fear 
I  canuot  go  through  it.  [Aside. 

Heart.  Now,  my  dear,  I  am  ready.  Don’t  be 
disturbed.  He  is  certainly  a  man  of  family  ; 
and  though  he  has  some  little  faults,  time,  and 
your  virtues,  will  correct  them.  Come,  what 
shall  I  write  ?  [Preparing  to  write. 

Miss  Har.  Pray,  give  me  a  moment’s  thought. 
Tis  a  terrible  task,  Mr  Heartly. 

Heart.  I  know  it  is.  Don’t  hurry  yourself : 
I  shall  wait  with  patience.  Come,  Miss  Har¬ 
riet - - 

Miss  Har.  [ Dictating .]  It  is  in  vain  for  me 

*  to  conceal,  from  one  of  your  understanding,  the 

*  secrets  of  my  heart. 

Heart.  ‘  The  secrets  of  my  heart.’ 

. .  [W  riling. 

Miss  Har.  ‘Though  your  humility  and  modes- 
‘  ty  will  not  suffer  it  to  perceive  it.’ 

Heart.  Do  you  think,  my  dear,  that  he  is 
much  troubled  with  those  qualities? 

Miss  Har.  Pray  indulge  me,  sir. 

Heart.  I  beg  your  pardon — ‘  Your  humility 
‘  and  modesty  will  not  suffer  you  to  perceive  it.’ 
[Writes!]  So. 

Miss  Har.  ‘  Every  thing  tells  you,  that  it  is 
1  you  that  I  love.’ 

Heart.  Very  well.  [ Writes . 
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Miss  Har.  Yes :  you  that  I  love ;  do  you  un¬ 
derstand  me  ? 

Heart.  O,  ves,  yes !  I  understand  you — that 
it  is  you  that  1  love.  This  is  very  plain,  my 
dear. 

Miss  Har.  I  would  have  it  so.  ‘  And  though 
‘  I  am  already  bound  in  gratitude  to  you’ - - 

Heart.  In  gratitude  to  Mr  Clackit? 

Miss  Har.  Pray,  write,  sir. 

Heart.  Well — ‘Ingratitude  to  you.  [Writes.] 
I  must  write  what  she  would  have  me. 

[Aside. 

Miss  Har.  ‘  Yet  my  passion  is  a  most  disin- 
‘  terested  one.’ - • 

Heart.  ‘  Most  disinterested  one.’  [  Writes. 

Miss  Har.  ‘  And  to  convince  you,  that  you 
owe  much  more  to  my  affections’ - - 

Heart.  And,  then  ? 

Miss  Har.  ‘  I  could  wish  that  I  had  not  ex- 
‘  perienced’ - 

Heart.  Stay,  stay  :  ‘  Had  not  experienced’ — 

[Writes. 

Miss  Har.  ‘  Your  tender  care  of  me  in  my 
‘  infancy  ’ - 

Heart.  [ Disturbed .]  What  did  you  say  ?  Did 
I  hear  right,  or  am  I  in  a  dream  !  [Aside. 

Miss  Har.  Why  have  I  declared  myself? 
He’ll  hate  me  for  my  folly. 

[Aside.. 

Heart.  Harriet ! 

Miss  Har.  Sir  ! 

Heart.  To  whom  do  you  write  this  letter  ? 

Miss  Har.  To - to - Mr  Clackit - - 

is  it  not  ? 

Heart.  You  must  not  mention  then  the  care 
of  your  infancy ;  it  would  be  ridiculous. 

Miss  Har.  It  would  indeed;  I  own  it;  it  is 
improper. 

Heart.  What,  did  it  escape  you  in  your  con¬ 
fusion  ? 

JHiss  Har.  It  did,  indeed. 

Heart.  What  must  I  put  in  its  place  ? 

Miss  Har.  Indeed,  I  don’t  know.  I  have, 
said  more  than  enough  to  make  ‘myself  under¬ 
stood. 

Heart.  Then,  I’ll  only  finish  your  letter  with 
the  usual  compliment,  and  send  it  away. 

Miss  Har.  Yes.;  send  it  away  ;  if  you  think  I 
ought  to  send  it. 

Heart.  [Troubled.]  Ought  to  send  it !  Who’t 
there  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Carry  this  letter. 

[An  action  escapes  from  Harriet,  as  if  te 
hinder  the  sending  the  letter .] 

Is  it  not  for  Mr  Clackit  ? 

Miss  Har.  [ Peevishly .]  Who  can  it  be  for? 

Heart.  [7b  the  Servant .]  Here,  take  this  let¬ 
ter  to  Mr  Clackit.  [Grines  a  letter .] 

[Exit  Servant. 
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Miss  Har.  What  a  terrible  situation  ! 

t  Aside. 
Aside. 

Miss  Har.  I  cannot  speak  another  word. 

[Aside. 

Heart.  My  prudence  fails  me  !  [Aside. 

Miss  Har.  He  disapproves  my  passion,  and  I 
jlhall  die  with  confusion  !  [Aside. 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  The  conversation  is  over,  and  1  may 
.appear.  [Aside.]  Sir  Charles  is  without,  sir,  and 
is  impatient  to  know  your  determination.  May 
he  be  permitted  to  see  you  ? 

Heart.  [Aside.]  I  must  retire  to  conceal  my 
weakness.  [Exit. 

Lucy.  Upon  my  word,  this  is  very  whimsical  ! 
What  is  the  reason,  miss,  that  your  guardian  is 
gone  away  without  giving  me  an  answer? 

Miss  Har.  What  a  contempt  he  must  have  for 
me,  to  behave  in  this  manner  ! 

[Exit. 

Lucy.  Extremely  well  this,  and  equally  fool¬ 
ish,  on  both  sides  !  But  what  can  be  the  meaning 
of  it  ?  Ho,  ho,  I  think  I  have  a  glimmering  at 
last.  Suppose  she  should  not  like  young  Shatter- 
brains  after  all;  and,  indeed,  she  has  never  abso¬ 
lutely  said  she  did  ;  who  knows  but  she  has  at 
last  opened  her  mind  to  my  good  master,  and  he, 
finding  her  taste  (like  that  of  other  girls  at  her 
age)  most  particularly  ridiculous,  has  not  been  so 
complaisant  as  he  used  to  be.  What  a  shame  it 
is  that  I  don’t  know  more  of  this  matter,  a 
wench  of  spirit  as  1  am,  a  favourite  of  my  mis¬ 
tress,  and  as  inquisitive  as  I  ought  to  be  !  It  is 
an  affront  to  my  character,  and  I  must  have  sa¬ 
tisfaction  immediately.  [Going.]  I  will  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  my  young  mistress ;  tease  her  to  death, 
till  I  am  at  the  bottom  of  this;  and  if  threaten¬ 
ing,  soothing,  scolding,  whimpering,  crying,  and 
lying,  will  not  prevail,  I  will  e’en  give  her  warn¬ 
ing,  and  go  upon  the  stage.  [Exit. 

Enter  Heartly. 

Heart.  The  more  I  reflect  upon  what  has  passed, 
the  more.  I  am  convinced  that  she  did  not  intend 
writing  to  this  young  fellow.  What  am  to  I  think 
of  it,  then  ?  Let  a  man  be  ever  so  much  upon  his 
guard  against  the  approaches  of  vanity,  yet  he 
will  find  himself  weak  in  that  quarter.  Had  not 
my  reason  made  a  little  stand  against  my  pre¬ 
sumption,  I  might  have  interpreted  some  of  Har¬ 
riet’s  words  in  my  own  favour;  but — I  may  well 
blush,  though  alone,  at  my  extravagant  folly  ! — 
Can  it  be  possible  that  so  young  a  creature 
should  even  cast  a  thought  of  that  kind  upon 
me?  Upon  me!  Presumptuous  vanity!— No, 
no;  I  will  do  her  and  myself  the  justice  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that,  for  a  very  few  slight  appearan¬ 


ces,  there  are  a  thousand  reasons  that  destroy  so 
ridiculous  a  supposition. 

Enter  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  Mr  Heartly,  what  are  we  to 
hope  for  ? 

Heart.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  am  still  in  the 
dark ;  we  puzzle  about,  indeed,  but  we  don’t  get 
forward. 

Sir  Cha.  What  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  ?  There  never  sure  were  lovers  so  difficult 
to  bring  together.  But  have  you  not  been  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  rough  with  the  lady?  For  as  I  passed  by 
her  but  now,  she  seemed  a  little  out  of  humour; 
and,  upon  my  faith,  not  the  less  beautiful  for  a 
little  pouting. 

Heart.  Upon  ray  word,  sir  Charles,  what  I 
can  collect  from  her  behaviour  is,  that  your  ne¬ 
phew  is  not  so  much  in  her  good  graces  as  he 
made  you  believe. 

Sir  Cha.  ’Egad,  like  enough.  But,  hold,  hold  ! 
this  must  be  looked  a  little  into :  If  it  is  so,  I 
would  be  glad  to  know,  why,  and  wherefore,  I 
have  been  made  so  ridiculous.  Eh,  Mr  Heartly, 
does  he  take  me  for  his  foot,  his  beast,  bis  Mer¬ 
ry  Andrew  ?  By  the  lord  Harry— - — 

Heart.  In  him,  a  little  vanity  is  excusable. 

Sir  Cha.  I  am  his  vanity’s  humble  servant  for 
that,  though. 

Heart.  He  is  of  an  age,  sir  Charles. - - 

Sir  Cha.  Ay,  of  an  age  to  be  very  imperti¬ 
nent  ;  but  I  shall  desire  him  to  be  less  free  with 
his  uncle  for  the  future,  I  assure  him. 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  I  have  it,  I  have  it,  gentlemen !  You 
need  not  puzzle  any  more  about  the  matter.  I 
have  got  the  secret.  I  know  the  knight-errant 
that  has  wounded  our  distressed  lady. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  and  who,  and  what,  child  ? 

Lucy.  What,  has  not  she  told  you,  sir  ! 

[To  Heartly. 

Heart.  Not  directly. 

Lucy.  So  much  the  better.  What  pleasure  it 
is  to  discover  a  secret,  and  then  tell  it  to  all  the 
world  !  I  pressed  her  so  much,  that  she  at  last 
confessed. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  what? 

Lucy.  That,  in  the  first  place,  she  did  not  like 
your  nephew. 

Sir  Cha.  And  I  told  the  puppy  so. 

Lucy.  That  she  had  a  most  mortal  antipathy 
for  the  young  men  of  this  age  ;  and  that  she  had 
settled  her  affections  upon  one  of  riper  years,  anc^ 
riper  understanding. 

Sir  Cha.  Indeed  ! 

Lucy.  And  that  she  expected  from  a  lover  in 
his  autumn,  more  affection,  more  complaisance^ 
more  constancy,  and  more  discretion  of  coursp. 

Heart.  This  is  very  particular. 
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Sir  Clia.  Ay,  but  it  is  very  prudent  for  all  that. 

Lucy.  In  short,  as  she  had  openly  declared 
against  the  nephew,  I  took  upon  me  to  speak  of 
his  uncle. 

Sir  Cha.  Of  me,  child  ? 

Lucy.  Yes,  of  you,  sir - And  she  did  not 

say  me  nay,  but  cast  such  a  look,  and  fetched 
such  a  sigh,  that  if  ever  I  looked  and  sighed  in 
my  life,  I  know  how  it  is  with  her. 

Sir  Clia.  What  the  devil!  Why,  surely — Eh, 
Lucy?  You  joke  for  certain.  Mr  lleartly  !  Eh? 

Lucy.  Indeed  I  do  not,  sir.  ’Twas  in  vain  for  me 
to  say,  that  nothing  could  be  so  ridiculous  as  such 
a  choice.  Nay,  sir,  I  went  a  little  farther  (you’ll 

excuse  me),  and  told  her - Good  God,  madam  ! 

said  I,  why,  he  is  old  and  gouty,  asthmatic,  rheu¬ 
matic,  sciatic,  spleen-atic — It  signified  nothing ; 
she  had  determined. 

Sir  Cha.  But  you  need  not  have  told  her  all 
that. 

Heart.  I  am  persuaded,  sir  Charles,  that  a 
good  heart  and  a  good  mind  will  prevail  more 
with  that  young  lady,  than  the  more  fashionable 
accomplishments. 

Sir  Cha.  I’ll  tell  you  what,  neighbour,  1  have 
had  my  days,  and  have  been  well  received  among 
the  ladies,  1  have.  But,  in  truth,  I  am  rather  in 
my  winter,  than  my  autumn  ;  she  must  mean 
somebody  else.  Now  l  think  again,  it  can’t  be 
me.  No,  no;  it  ean’t  be  me. 

Lucy.  But  I  tell  you  it  is,  sir.  You  are  the 
man.  Her  stars  have  decreed  it;  and  what  they 
decree,  though  ever  so  ridiculous,  must  come  to 
pass. 

Sir  Cha.  Say  you  so  ?  Why,  then,  monsieur 
nephew,  I  shall  have  a  little  laugh  with  you,  ha, 
ha,  ha !  The  tid  bit  is  not  for  you,  my  nice  sir. 
Your  betters  must  be  served  before  you.  But 
here  he  comes.  Not  a  word  for  your  life.  We’ll 
laugh  at  him  most  triumphantly,  ha,  ha !  but 
mum,  mum. 

Enter  Young  Claciut. - Music  plays 

without. 

Young  Cla.  That  will  do  most  divinely  well  ! 
Bravo,  bravo,  messieurs  Vocal  and  Instrumental! 
Stay  in  that  chamber,  and  I  will  let  you  know  the 
time  for  your  appearance.  [To  the  musicians .] — 
Meeting,  by  accident,  with  some  artists  of  the 
string,  and  my  particular  friends,  I  have  brought 
them  to  celebrate  Miss  Harriet’s  and  my  ap¬ 
proaching  happiness.  [To  IIeahtly. 

Sir  Cha.  Do  you  hear  the  puppy?  [To  Lucy. 

Heart.  It  is  time  to  clear  up  ail  mistakes. 

Sir  Cha.  Now  for  it. 

Heart.  Miss  Harriet,  sir,  was  not  destined  for 
you. 

Young  Cla.  What  do  you  say,  sir? 

Heart.  That  the  young  lady  has  fixed  her  af- 
feptiops  upon  another ! 


Young  Cla.  Upon  another  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Yes,  sir,  another  :  That  is  English, 
sir ;  and  you  may  translate  it  into  French,  if  you 
like  it  better. 

Young  Cln.  Vous  etcs  bien  drole,  mon  oncle. — 
Ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Cha.  Ay,  ay,  show  your  teeth  ;  you  have 
nothing  else  for  it.  But  she  has  fixed  her  heart 
upon  another,  I  tell  you. 

Young  Cla.  Yery  well,  sir;  extremely  well. 

Sir  Cha.  And  that  other,  sir,  is  one  to  whom 
you  owe  great  respect. 

Young  Cla.  I  am  lfis  most  respectful  humble 
servant. 

Sir  Cha.  You  are  a  fine  youth,  my  sweet  ne¬ 
phew,  to  tell  me  a  story  of  a  cock  and  a  bull,  of 
you  and  the  young  lady,  when  you  have  no  more 
interest  in  her  than  the  czar  of  Muscovy. 

Young  Cla.  [Smiling.]  But,  my  deai^  uncle, 
don’t  carry  this  jest  too  far — I  shall  begin  to  be 
uneasy. 

Sir  Cha.  Ay,  ay;  I  know  your  vanity:  You 
think  now  that  the  women  are  all  for  you  young 
fellows. 

Young  Cla.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in 
a  thousand,  I  believe,  uncle  :  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Cha.  You’ll  make  a  damned  foolish  figure 
by  and  by,  Jack  ! 

Young  Cla.  Whoever  my  precious  rival  is,  he 
must  prepare  himself  for  a  little  humility ;  for  be 
he  ever  so  mighty,  my  dear  uncle,  I  hat  e  that  in 
my  pocket  will  lower  his  top-sails  for  him. 

[Searching  his  pockets. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  what’s  that  ? 

Young  Cla.  A  fourteen  pounder  only,  my  good 
uncle — A  letter  from  the  lady. 

[Takes  it  out  of  his  pocket. 

Sir  Cha.  What,  to  you  ? 

Young  Cla.  To  me,  sir — This  moment  received, 
and  overflowing  with  the  tenderest  sentiments. 

Sir  Cha.  To  you  ! 

Young  Cla.  Most  undoubtedly,  She  reproaches 
me  with  my  excessive  modesty.  There  can  be  no 
mistake. 

Sir  Cha.  What  letter  is  this  he  chatters  about? 

[To  Heartly. 

Heart.  One  written  by  me,  and  dictated  by 
the  young  lady. 

Sir  Cha.  What !  sent  by  her  to  him  ? 

Heart.  I  believe  so. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  but  then — How  the  devil - 

Mrs  Lucy  ! — Eh  ! — What  becomes  of  your  fine 
Story ? 

Lucy.  I  don’t  understand  it. 

Sir  Cha.  Nor  I ! 

Heart.  [Hesitating.']  Npr — I - 

Young  Cla.  But  I  do ;  and  so  you  will  all  pre¬ 
sently.  Well,  my  dear  uncle,  what !  are  you 
astonished,  petrified,  annihilated  ? 

Sir  Cha.  With  your  impudence,  Jack  ! — But 
I’ll  see  it  out. 
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Enter  Miss  Harriet, 

Jl liss  liar.  Bless  me,  Mr  Heartly  !  what  is  all 
this  music  for  in  the  next  room  ? 

idling  Cla.  I  brought  the  gentlemen  of  the 
string,  mademoiselle,  to  convince  you,  that  I  feel, 

as  I  ought,  the  honour  von  have  done  me - 

[Showing  the  letter. ]  But  for  Heaven’s  sake,  be 
sincere  a  little  with  these  good  folks:  they  tell 
me  here,  that  I  am  nobody,  and  there  is  another 
happier  than  myself ;  and  for  the  soul  of  me,  I 
don't  know  how  to  believe  them,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Cha.  Let  us  hear  miss  speak. 

Miss  Ear.  It  is  a  most  terrible  task  :  but  I 
am  compelled  to  it;  and  to  hesitate  any  longer 
would  be  injurious  to  my  guardian,  his  friend, 
this  young  gentleman,  and  my  own  character. 
Young  Cla.  Most  judicious,  upon  my  soul  ! 

Sir  Cha.  Hold  your  tongue,  Jack. 

Young  Cla.  I  am  dumb. 

Miss  Ear.  \  ou  have  all  been  in  an  error.  My 
bashfulness  may  have  deceived  you — My  heart 
never  did. 

Young  Cla,  C’est  vrai. 

Miss  Ear.  Therefore,  before  I  declare  my  sen¬ 
timents,  it  is  proper  that  I  disavow  any  engage¬ 
ment  :  But  at  the  same  time  must  confess - 

Young  Cla.  Ho — ho  ! — 

Miss  Ear.  With  fear  and  shame  confess — 
Young  Cla.  Courage,  mademoiselle  ! 

Miss  Ear.  That  another,  not  you,  sir,  has 
gained  a  power  over  my  heart. 

[Zb  Young  Clackit. 
Sir  Cha.  Another,  not  you;  mind  that,  Jack. 
Ha,  ha  ! 

Miss  Ear.  It  is  a  power,  indeed,  which  he 
despises.  I  cannot  be  deceived  in  his  conduct. 
Modesty  may  tie  the  tongue  of  our  sex,  but  si¬ 
lence  in  him  could  proceed  only  from  contempt. 

Sir  Cha.  How  prettily  she  reproaches  me ! 
But  I’ll  soon  make  it  up  with  her. 

Miss  Ear.  As  to  that  letter,  sir,  your  error 
there  is  excusable ;  and  I  own  myself  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  a  little  blameabie.  But  it  was  not  my 
fault  that  it  was  sent  to  you;  and  the  contents 
must  have  told  you,  that  it  could  not  possibly  be 
meant  for  you. 

[Zb  Y'oung  Clackit. 
Sir  Cha.  Proof  positive,  Jack  :  Say  no  more. 
Now  is  my  time  to  begin.  Hem  !  hem  ! — Sweet 
young  lady  ! — hem  !  whose  charms  are  so  mighty, 
so  far  transcending  every  thing  that  we  read  of 
in  history  or  fable,  how  could  you  possibly  think 
that  my  silence  proceeded  from  contempt?  Was 
it  natural  or  prudent,  think  you,  for  a  man  of 
sixty-five,  nay,  just  entering  into  his  sixty-sixth 
year - 

Young  Cla.  0  Misericorde  !  What,  is  my  uncle 
my  rival  !  Nay,  then,  I  shall  burst,  by  Jupiter  ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
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Miss  Ear.  Don’t  imagine,  sir,  that,  to  me, 
your  age  is  any  fault. 

Sir  Cha.  [Bowing.]  You  are  very  obliging 
madam.  3 

Miss  Ear.  Neither  is  it,  sir,  a  merit  of  that 
extraordinary  nature,  that  I  should  sacrifice  to 
it  an  inclination  which  I  have  conceived  for  ano¬ 
ther. 

Sir  Cha.  How  is  this  ? 

Young  Cla.  Another  !  not  you — mind  that 
unde.  ’ 

Lucy.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this? 

Young  Cla.  Proof  positive,  unde — and  very 
positive. 

Sir  Cha.  I  have  been  led  into  a  mistake,  ma¬ 
dam,  which  I  hope  you  will  excuse;  and  I  have 
made  myself  very  ridiculous,  which  I  hope  1  shall 
lorget :  And  so,  madam,  I  am  your  humble  ser¬ 
vant.  This  young  lady  has  something  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  about  her  ! 

Heart.  What  I  now  see,  and  the  remembrance 
of  what  is  past,  force  me  to  break  silence. 

.  Young  Cla.  Ay,  now  for  it.  Hear  him,  hear 
him  ! 

Eeart.  O  my  Harriet !  I  too  must  be  dis¬ 
graced  in  my  turn.  Can  you  think  that  I  have 
seen  and  conversed  with  you  unmoved  ?  In¬ 
deed  I  have  not.  The  more  I  was  sensible  of 
your  merit,  the  stronger  were  my  motives  to 
stifle  the  ambition  of  my  heart,  But  now  I  can 
no  longer  resist  the  violence  of  my  passion,  which 
casts  me  at  your  feet,  the  most  unworthy,  in¬ 
deed,  of  all  your  admirers,  but  of  all  the  most 
affectionate, 

ioung  Cla.  So,  so!  the  moon  has  changed,  and 
the  grown  gentlemen  begin  to  be  frisky  ! 

Lucy.  What,  my  master  in  love,  too  !  I’ll  ne¬ 
ver  trust  these  tye-wigs  again.  [Aside. 

Miss  Ear.  I  have  refused  my  hand  to  sir 
Charles  and  this  young  gentleman  :  The  one  ac¬ 
cuses  me  of  caprice,  the  other  of  singularity. 
Should  I  refuse  ray  hand  a  third  time  [Smiling], 

I  might  draw  upon  myself  a  more  severe  re¬ 
proach  ;  arid  therefore  I  accept  your  favour,  sir, 
and  will  endeavour  to  deserve  it, 

Eeart.  And  thus  I  seal  my  acknowledgments, 
and  from  henceforth  devote  my  every  thought, 
and  all  my  services,  to  the  author  of  my  happi¬ 
ness-  i  [JOsses  her  hand. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  my  dear  discreet  nephew,  are 
you  satisfied  with  the  fool’s  part  you  have  given 
mo,  and  played  yourself,  in  the  farce? 

Young  Cla.  What  would  you  have  me  say, 
sir?  I  am  too  much  a  philosopher  to  fret  myseif, 
because  the  wind,  which  was  east  this  morning, 

■is  now  west.  The  poor  girl,  in  pique,  has  killed 
herself,  to  be  revenged  on  me;  but  hark  ye,  sir, 

I  believe  Heartly  will  be  cursed  mad  to  have  me 

live  in  his  neighbourhood. - A  word  to  the 

wise - 

Sir  Cha.  Thou  hast  a  most  incorrigible  vanity, 

2  I 
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Jack,  and  nothing  can  cure  thee,  Mr  Heartly, 
I  have  sense  enough,  and  friendship  enough,  not 
to  be  uneasy  at  your  happiness. 

heart.  I  hope,  sir  Charles,  that  we  shall  still 
continue  to  live  as  neighbours  and  friends.  For 
you,  my  Harriet,  words  cannot  express  my  won¬ 
der  or  my  joy;  my  future  conduct  must  tell  you 


[Garrick. 

what  a  sense  I  have  of  my  happiness,  and  how 
much  I  shall  endeavour  to  deserve  it. 

For  every  charm  that  ever  yet  blessed  youth, 
Accept  compliance,  tenderness,  and  truth; 

My  friendly  care  shall  change  to  grateful  love, 
And  the  fond  husband  still  the  Guardian  prove.- 
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DRAMATIS  PERSON/E. 


MEN. 

Lovel,  a  man  of  fashion. 
Freeman,  his  friend. 

Philip,  -n 

Coachman,  to  LoVEt“ 

Kingston,  j 
Duke’s  Servant. 

Sir  Harry’s  Servant. 

Robert,  servant  to  Freeman. 
Fiddler. 


WOMEN. 

Kitty, 

Cook,  >  servants  to  Lovel. 
Cloe,  } 

Lady  Bab’s  Maid. 

Lady  Charlotte’s  Maid. 


Scene — London. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  T — An  apartment  in  Freeman’s  house. 

Enter  Freeman  and  Lovel. 

Free.  A  Country  boy  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! - How 

long  has  this  scheme  been  in  your  head  ? 

Lov.  Some  time. - [  am  now  convinced, 

of  what  you  have  often  been  hinting  to  me, 
that  I  am  confoundedly  cheated  by  my  ser¬ 
vants. 

Free.  Oh,  are  you  satisfied  at  last,  Mr  Lovel ? 
I  always  told  you,  that  there  is  not  a  worse  set 
of  servants  in  the  parish  of  St  James’s,  than  in 
your  kitchen. 

Lov.  ’Tis  with  some  difficulty  I  believe  it  now, 
Mr  Freeman;  though,  I  must  own,  my  expences 

often  make  me  stare. - Philip,  I  am  sure  is 

an  honest  fellow  ;  and  I  will  swear  for  my  blacks. 
— If  there  is  a  rogue  amoDg  ray  folks,  it  is  that 
surly  dog  Tom. 


Free.  You  are  mistaken  in  every  one.  Philip 
is  an  hypocritical  rascal ;  Tom  has  a  good  deal 
of  surly  honesty  about  him  ;  and  for  your  blacks, 
they  are  as  bad  as  your  whites. 

Lov.  Prithee,  Freeman,  how  came  you  to  be 
so  well  acquainted  with  my  people  ?  None  of  the 
wenches  are  handsome  enough  to  move  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  a  middle-aged  gentleman  as  you  are — 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Free.  You  are  a  young  man,  Mr  Lovel,  and 
take  a  pride  in  a  number  of  idle  unnecessary  ser¬ 
vants,  who  are  the  plague  and  reproach  of  this 
kingdom. 

Lov.  Charles,  you  are  an  old-fashioned  fellow. 
Servants  a  plague  and  reproach  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  I 
would  have  forty  more,  if  my  house  would  hold 
them.  Why,  man,  in  Jamaica,  before  I  was  ten 
years  old,  I  had  a  hundred  blacks  kissing  my  feet 
every  day. 

Free.  You  gentry  of  the  Western  Isles  arc; 
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high-mettled  ones,  and  love  pomp  and  parade. — 

I  have  seen  it  delight  your  soul,  when  the  people 
in  the  street  have  stared  at  your  equipage ;  es¬ 
pecially  if  they  whispered  loud  enough  to  he 
heard,  That  is  squire  Lovel,  the  great  West  In¬ 
dian — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Jaw.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  we  were  as 
splenetic  as  you  northern  islanders,  who  are  de¬ 
voured  with  melancholy  and  fog - ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

No,  sir,  we  are  children  of  the  sun,  and  are  born 
to  diffuse  the  bounteous  favour  which  our  noble 
parent  is  pleased  to  bestow  on  us. 

Free.  I  wish  you  had  more  of  your  noble 
parent’s  regularity,  and  less  of  his  lire.  As  it  is, 
you  consume  so  fast,  that  not  one  in  twenty  of 
you  live  to  be  fifty  years  old. 

Lov.  But  m  that  fifty  we  live  two  hundred,  my 

dear ;  mark  that - But  to  business — I  am 

resolved  upon  my  frolic - 1  will  know  whether 

my  servants  are  rogues  or  not.  If  they  are,  I’ll 
bastinado  the  rascals;  if  not,  I  think  I  ought  to 

pay  for  my  impertinence. - -Pray  tell  me, 

is  not  your  Robert  acquainted  with  my  people  ? 
Perhaps  be  may  give  a  little  light  into  the 
thing. 

Free.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr  Lovel,  your 
servants  are  so  abandoned,  that  I  have  forbid 

him  your  house. - However,  if  you  have  a 

mind  to  ask  him  any  question,  he  shall  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

Jaw.  Let  us  have  him. 

Free.  You  shall :  hut  it  is  an  hundred  to  one 
if  you  get  any  thing  out  of  him  ;  for  though  he 
is  a  very  honest  fellow,  yet  he  is  so  much  of  a 
servant,  that  he’ll  never  tell  any  thing  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  another. - Who  waits? 

E liter  Servant. 

Send  Robert  to  me.  [Exit  Servant.]— An  A  what 
was  it  determined  you  upon  this  project  at 
last  ? 

Lew.  This  letter.  It  is  an  anonymous  one, 
and  so  ought  not  to  be  regarded  ;  hut  it  has 
something  honest  in  it,  and  put  me  upon  satis¬ 
fying  my  curiosity.  Read  it. 

[Gives  the  letter. 

Free.  I  should  know  something  of  this  hand _ 

[Reads. 

(  To  Peregrine  Lovel,  esq. 

‘  Please  your  honour, 

‘  I  take  the  liberty  to  acquaint  your  honour,  that 
‘  you  are  sadly  cheated  by  your  servants.— Your 
‘  honour  will  find  it  as  I  say— 1  am  not  willing 
£  ^  be  known ;  whereof,  if  I  am,  it  may  brum 
‘  one  into  trouble. 

‘  So  no  more,  from  your  honour’s 
1  Servant  to  command.’ 

— Odd  and  honest  !  Well— and  now  what  are 
the  steps  you  intend  to  take  ? 

[Jiefurns  the  letter. 
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Lov.  I  shall  immediately  apply  to  my  friend 
the  manager  for  a  disguise. — Under  the  form  of 
a  gawky  country  hoy,  I  will  he  an  eye-witness  of 
my  servants’  behaviour. — You  must  assist  me,  Mr 
Freeman. 

Free.  As  how,  Mr  Lovel  ? 

Lov.  My  plan  is  this — I  gave  it  out  that  I 
was  going  to  my  borough  in  Devonshire ;  and 
yesterday  set  out  with  my  servant  in  great  form, 
and  lay  at  Basingstoke.- - 

Free.  Well? 

Lov.  I  ordered  the  fellow  to  make  the  best 
of  his  wav  down  into  the  country,  and  told  him 
that  1  would  follow  him  ;  instead  of  that,  I  turn¬ 
ed  back,  and  am  just  come  to  town  :  Free 
signum  !  [Points  to  his  boots. 

Free.  It  is  now  one  o’clock. 

Lov.  This  very  afternoon  I  shall  pay  my 
peojjle  a  visit. 

Free.  IIow  will  you  get  in  ? 

Lov .  When  I  am  properly  habited,  you  shall 
get  me  introduced  to  Philip,  as  one  of  your 
tenant’s  sons,  who  wants  to  be  made  a  good  ser¬ 
vant  of. 

Free.  They  will  certainly  discover  you. 

Lov.  Never  fear;  I’ll  he  so  countrified,  that 

you  shall  not  know  me. - As  they  are 

thoroughly  persuaded  I  am  many  miles  off, 
they’ll  be  more  easily  imposed  on.  Ten  to  one 
but  they  begin  to  celebrate  my  departure  with  a 
drinking  bout,  if  they  are  what  you  describe 
them - 

Free.  Shall  you  he  able  to  play  your  part  ? 

Lov.  I  am  surprized,  Mr  Freeman,  that  you, 
who  have  known  me  from  my  infancy,  should 
not  remember  my  abilities  in  that  way. — But  you 
old  fellows  have  short  memories. 

Free.  What  should  1  remember  ? 

Lov.  How  I  played  Daniel  in  the  Conscious 
Lovers  at  school,  and  afterwards  arrived  at  the 
distinguished  character  of  the  mighty  Mr  Scrub — 

[Mimicking. 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  that  is  very  well — Enough 
- Here  is  Robert. 

Enter  Robert. 

Rob.  Your  honour  ordered  me  to  wait  on 
you. 

Free.  I  did,  Robert.  Robert ! 

Rob.  Sir  ? 

Free.  Come  here. — You  know,  Robert,  I  have 
a  good  opinion  of  your  integrity. 

Rob.  I  have  always  endeavoured  that  your 
honour  should. 

Free.  Pray,  have  not  you  some  acquaintance 
among  Mr  Lovel's  people? 

Rob.  A  little,  please  your  honour. 

Free.  How  do  they  behave? — We  have  no¬ 
body  hut  friends— you  may  speak  out. 

I.ov.  Ay,  Robert,  speak  out. 

Bob.  I  hope  your  honours  will  not  insist  on  my 
saying  any  thing  in  an  affair  of  this  kind? 
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Lov.  Oh,  but  we  do  insist,  if  you  know  any 
thins; - 

Rob.  Sir,  I  am  but  a  servant  myself :  and  it 
would  not  become  me  to  speak  ill  of  a  brother- 
servant. 

Free.  Ps'na  !  this  is  false  honesty  ! — speak 
out. 

Rob.  Don’t  oblige  me,  good  sir.  Consi¬ 
der,  sir,  a  servant’s  bread  depends  upon  his 
carackter. 

Lov.  But  if  a  servant  uses  me  ill - - 

Rob.  Alas,  sir  !  what  is  one  man’s  poison  is 
another  man’s  meat. 

Free.  You  see  how  they  trim  for  one  another  ! 

Rob.  Service,  sir,  is  no  inheritance. - A  ser¬ 

vant  that  is  not  approved  in  one  place,  may  give 
satisfaction  in  another.  Every  body  must  live, 
your  honour. 

Lov.  I  like  your  heartiness  as  well  as  vour 
caution  ;  but,  in  my  case,  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  know  the  truth. 

Rob.  The  truth,  sir,  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all 
times;  it  may  bring  one  into  trouble;  whereof 
if — 

Free.  [Alusing.]  Whereof  if — Pray,  Mr  Lovel, 
let  me  see  that  letter  again. — [Lovel  gives 

the  letter.\ - Aye - it  must  be  so  ;  Rob- 

bert - 

Rob.  Sir? 

Free.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  this  letter  ? 

Rob.  Letter,  your  honour? 

Free.  Yes,  letter. 

Rob.  I  have  seen  the  hand  before. 

Lov.  He  blushes  ! 

Free.  I  ask  you,  if  you  were  concerned  in 
writing  this  letter  ?  You  never  told  me  a  lie  yet, 
and  I  expect  the  truth  from  you  now. 

Rob.  Pray,  your  honour,  don’t  ask  me. 

Free.  Did  you  write  it  ?  Answer  me. 

Rob.  I  cannot  deny  it.  [Bowing, 

Lov.  What  induced  you  to  it? 

Rob.  I  will  tell  truth — I  have  seen  such  waste 
and  extravagance,  and  riot  and  drunkenness,  in 
your  kitchen,  sir,  that,  as  my  master’s  friend,  I 
could  not  help  discovering  it  to  you. 

Lov.  Go  on. 

Rob.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  to  your  honour,  but 
your  honour  is  not  only  imposed  on,  but  laughed 
at  by  all  your  servants,  especially  by  Philip,  who 
is  a — very  bad  man. 

Lov.  Philip  !  an  ungrateful  dog  !  Well? 

Rob.  I  could  not  presume  to  speak  to  your 
honour;  and  therefore  I  resolved,  though  but  a 
poor  scribe,  to  write  your  honour  a  letter. 

Lov.  Robert,  I  ain  greatly  indebted  to  you. 
Here- —  [Offers  money. 

Rob.  On  any  other  account  than  this,  1  should 
be  proud  to  receive  your  honour’s  bounty ;  but 
now  I  beg  to  be  excused. 

Lov.  Thou  hast  a  noble  heart,  Robert,  and  I’ll 
not  forget  you  !  Freeman,  he  must  be  in  the  se¬ 
cret.  Wait  your  master’s  orders. 


Rob.  I  will,  your  honour.  [Exit. 

Free.  Well,  sir,  are  you  convinced  now? 

Lov.  Convinced?  Yes;  and  I’ll  he  among  the 
scoundrels  before  night.  You  or  Robert  must 
contrive  some  way  or  other  to  get  me  introduced 
to  Philip,  as  one  of  your  cottagers’  boys  out  of 
Essex. 


Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  you’ll  make  a  fine  figure  ! 

Lov.  They  shall  make  a  fine  figure.  It  must 
he  done  this  afternoon  :  walk  with  me  across  the 
Park,  and  I’ll  tell  you  the  whole.  My  name 
shall  be  Jemmy ;  and  I  am  come  to  be  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  servant-— and  will  do  my  best,  and  hope 
to  get  a  good  carackter.  [Mimicking. 

Free.  But  what  will  you  do  if  you  find  them 
rascals  ? 

Lov.  Discover  myself,  and  blow  them  all  to 
the  devil  !  Come  along.' 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Bravo  !  Jemmy  !  Bravo  ! 
ha,  ha !  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. —  The  Park. 


Enter  Duke’s  Servant. 

What  wretches  are  ordinary  servants,  that  go  on 
in  the  same  vulgar  tract  every  dav  !  eating, 
working,  and  sleeping  ! — But  we,  who  have  the 
honour  to  serve  the  nobility,  are  of  another  spe¬ 
cies.  We  are  above  the  common  forms,  have 
servants  to  wait  upon  us,  and  are  as  lazy  and 

luxurious  as  our  masters - Ha !  my  dear  Sir 

Harry ! 

Enter  Sir  Harry’s  Servant. 

How  have  you  done  these  thousand  years  ? 

Sir  Har.  My  lord  duke  ! — your  grace’s  most 
obedient  servant. 

Duke.  Well,  baronet,  and  where  have  you 
been  ? 

Sir  Liar.  At  Newmarket,  my  lord.  We  have 
had  devilish  fine  sport ! 

Duke.  And  a  good  appearance,  I  hear — pox 
take  it,  I  should  have  been  there ;  but  our  old 
duchess  died,  and  we  were  obliged  to  keep  house 
for  the  decency  of  the  thing. 

Sir  Har.  I  picked  up  fifteen  pieces. 

Duke.  Psha  !  a  trifle  ! 

Sir  Har.  The  viscount’s  people  have  beea 
bloodily  taken  in  this  meeting. 

Duke.  Credit  me,  baronet,  they  know  nothing 
of  the  turf. 

Sir  Har.  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  they  lost  every 
match ;  for  Crab  was  beat  hollow,  Careless 
threw  his  rider,  and  Miss  Slammerkin  had  the 
distemper. 

Duke.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I’m  glad  on’t — Taste  this 
snuff,  sir  Harry.  [Offers  his  box. 

Sir  Har.  ’Tis  good  rapee. 

Duke.  Right  Strasburg,  I  assure  you  ;  and  of 
my  own  importing. 

Sir  Har.  Aye  ! 

Duke.  The  city  people  adulterate  it  so  con- 
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foundedly,  that  I  always  import  my  own  snuff. 
I  wish  my  lord  would  do  the  same;  but  he  is  so 
indolent ! — When  did  you  see  the  girls?  I  saw 
lady  Bab  this  morning;  but,  ’fore  Gad,  whether 
it  be  love  or  reading,  she  looked  as  pale  as  a  pe¬ 
nitent. 

Sir  Har.  I  have  just  had  this  card  from  Lov- 
el’s  people,  [Rm/s.  j  ‘  Philip  and  Mrs  Kitty  pre- 
‘  sent  their  compliments  to  sir  Marry,  and  desire 
‘  the  honour  of  his  company  this  evening,  to  be 
‘  of  a  smart  party,  and  eat  a  bit  of  supper.’ 

Duke.  I  have  the  same  invitation.  Their  mas¬ 
ter,  it  seems,  is  gone  to  his  borough. 

Sir  Har.  You’ll  be  with  us,  my  lord? — Philip’s 
a  blood. 

Duke.  A  buck  of  the  first  head  !  I’ll  tell  you 
a  secret ;  he’s  going  to  be  married. 

Sir  Har.  To  whom  ? 

Duke.  To  Kitty. 

Sir  Har.  No  ! 

Duke.  Yes,  he  is ;  and  I  intend  to  cuckold 
him. 

Sir  Har.  Then  we  may  depend  upon  your 
grace  for  certain.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Duke.  If  our  house  breaks  up  in  a  tolerable 

time,  I’ll  be  with  you - Have  you  any  thing 

for  us? 

Sir  Har.  Yes,  a  little  bit  of  poetry.  I  must 
be  at  the  cocoa-tree  myself  till  eight. 

Duke.  Heigh,  ho  !  I  am  quite  out  of  spirits — 

I  had  a  damned  debauch  last  night,  baronet - 

Lord  Francis,  Bob  the  bishop,  and  I,  tipt  oft’  four 
bottles  of  Burgundy  a-piece — Ha  !  there  are  two 
fine  girls  coming !  Faith,  lady  Bab  !  aye,  and 
lady  Charlotte  !  [ Takes  out  his  glass. 

Sir  Har.  We’ll  not  join  them. 

Duke.  O  yes ;  Bab  is  a  fine  wench,  notwith¬ 
standing  her  complexion  ;  though  I  should  be 

glad  she  would  keep  her  teeth  cleaner - Your 

English  women  are  damned  negligent  about 

their  teeth - How  is  your  Charlotte  in  that 

particular  ? 

Sir  Har.  My  Charlotte  ! 

Duke.  Ay,  the  world  says  you  are  to  have  her. 

Sir  Har.  I  own  I  did  keep  her  company  ;  but 
we  are  off,  my  lord. 

Duke.  How  so? 

Sir  Har.  Between  you  and  me,  she  has  a 
plaguy  thick  pair  of  legs  ! 

Duke.  Oh,  damn  it;  that’s  insufferable  ! 

Sir  Har.  Besides,  she’s  a  fool,  and  missed  her 
opportunity  with  the  old  countess. 

Duke.  I  am  afraid,  baronet,  you  love  money. 
Rot  it,  I  never  save  a  shilling  !  Indeed  I  am  sure 
of  a  place  in  the  excise.  Lady  Charlotte  is  to 
be  of  the  party  to-night ;  how  do  you  manage 
that  ? 

Sir  Har.  Why,  we  do  meet  at  a  third  place  ; 
are  very  civil,  and  look  queer,  and  laugh,  and 
abuse  one  another,  and  all  that. 

Duke.  A-la-mode,  ha  ! — Here  they  are. 

Sir  Har.  Let  us  retire.  [i’/tey  retire. 


Enter  Lady  Bab’s  Maid,  and  Lady  Char¬ 
lotte’s  Maid. 

Lad y  Bab.  Oh  fie,  lady  Charlotte  !  you  are 
quite  indelicate  ;  I  am  sorry  for  your  taste. 

Lady  Char.  Well,  I  say  it  again,  I  love  Vaux- 
ha.ll. 

Lady  Bab.  O  my  stars !  Why,  there  is  nobody 
there  but  filthy  citizens. 

Lady  Char.  We  were  in  hopes  the  raising  the 
price  would  have  kept  them  out,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  Bab.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! - Runelow  for  my 

money. 

Lady  Char.  Now  you  talk  of  Runelow ,  when 
did  you  see  the  colonel,  lady  Bab  ? 

Lady  Bab.  The  colonel  !  I  hate  the  fellow - 

He  had  the  assurance  to  talk  of  a  creature  in 
Gloustershire,  before  iny  face. 

Lady  Char.  He  is  a  pretty  man  for  all  that - 

Soldiers,  you  know,  have  their  mistresses  every 
where. 

Lady  Bab.  I  despise  him  !  IIow  goes  on  your 
affair  with  the  baronet? 

Lady  Char.  The  baronet  is  a  stupid  wretch, 
and  I  shall  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  You  are 
to  be  at  Lovel’s  to-night,  lady  Bab  ? 

Lady  Bab.  Unless  I  alter  my  mind — I  don’t 
admire  visiting  these  commoners,  lady  Charlotte. 

L,ady  Char.  Oh,  but  Mrs  Kitty  has  taste. 

Lady  Bab.  She  affects  it. 

Lady  Char.  The  duke  is  fond  of  her,  and  he 
has  judgment. 

Lady  Bab.  The  duke  might  shew  his  judgment 
much  better.  [ Holding  up  her  head. 

Lady  Char.  There  he  is,  and  the  baronet,  too. 
Take  no  notice  of  them.  We’ll  rally  them  by 
and  by. 

Lady  Bab.  Dull  souls  !  Let  us  set  up  a  loud 
laugh,  and  leave  them. 

Lady  Char.  Ay,  let  us  be  gone ;  for  the  com¬ 
mon  people  do  so  stare  at  us — we  shall  certainly 
be  mobbed. 

Both.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — ha,  ha,  ha !  [  Exeunt. 

D  uke  and  Sir  Harry  come  forward. 

Duke.  They  certainly  saw  us,  and  are  gone  off 
laughing  at  us. — 1  must  follow. 

Sir  Har.  No,  no. 

Duke.  I  must,  I  must  have  a  partv  of  raillery 
with  them;  a  bon  motor  so.  Sir  Harry,  you’ll 
excuse  me.  Adieu  !  I’ll  be  with  you  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  if  possible  :  though,  hark  ye  !  there  is  a  bill 
depending  in  our  house,  w  hich  the  ministry  make 
a  point  of  our  attending  ;  and  so,  you  know,  mum  ! 

we  must  mind  the  stops  of  the  great  fiddle. _ 

Adieu  !  [Exit  Duke. 

Sir  Har.  What  a  coxcomb  this  is  !  and  the 
fellow  can’t  read.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that 
he  was  cow-boy  in  the  country;  then  whs  bound 
prentice  to  a  periwig-maker,  got  into  my  lord 
duke’s  family,  and  now  sets  up  for  a  fine  >'entle- 
man  :  0  tempora,  0  mores  ! 
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Re-enter  Duke’s  Servant. 

Duke.  Sir  Harry,  prithee,  what  are  we  to  do 
at  Hovel’s  when  we  come  there  ? 

Sir  Har.  We  shall  have  the  fiddles,  I  suppose? 

Duke.  The  fiddles  !  I  have  done  with  dancing 
ever  since  the  last  fit  of  the  gout.  I’ll  tell  you 
what,  my  dear  boy,  I  positively  cannot  be  with 
them,  unless  we  have  a  little — 

[Makes  a  motion  as  if  with  the  dice-box. 

Sir  Har.  Fie,  my  lord  duke  ! 

Duke.  Look  ye,  baronet,  I  insist  on  it. — Who 
the  devil  of  any  fashion  can  possibly  spend  an 
evening  without  it  ?— But  I  shall  lose  'the  girls.— 
How  grave  you  look,  ha,  ha,  ha  !— ' Well,  let  there 
be  fiddles. 

Sir  Har.  But,  my  dear  lord,  1  shall  be  quite 
miserable  without  you. 

Duke.  Well,  I  won’t  be  particular;  I’ll  do  as 
the  rest  do. — Tol,  lol,  lol ! 

[ Exit  singing  and  dancing. 

Si?'  Har .  He  had  the  assurance,  last  winter,  to 
court  a  tradesman’s  daughter  in  the  city,  with 
two  thousand  pounds  to  her  fortune,  andgot  me 
to  write  his  love-letters.  He  pretended  to  be  an 
ensign  in  a  marching  regiment ;  so  wheedled  the 
folks  into  consent,  and  would  have  carried  the 
girl  off,  but  was  unluckily  prevented  by  the  washer¬ 
woman,  who  happened  to  be  his  first  cousin. 

Enter  Philip. 

Mr  Philip,  your  servant. 

Phi.  You  are  welcome  to  England,  sir  Harry  ; 
I  hope  you  received  the  card,  and  will  do  us  the 
honour  of  your  company. — My  master  is  gone 
into  Devonshire. — We’ll  have  a  roaring  night. 

Sir  Har.  I’ll  certainly  wait  on  you. 

Phi.  The  girls  will  be  with  us. 

Sir  Har.  Is  this  a  wedding-supper,  Philip  ? 

jP hi.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  Harry  ? 

Sir  Har.  The  duke  tells  ine  so. 

Phi.  The  duke’s  a  fool. 

Sir  Har.  Take  care  what  you  say ;  his  grace  is 
a  bruiser. 

Phi.  I  am  a  pupil  of  the  same  academy;  and 
not  afraid  of  him,  I  assure  you.  Sir  Harry,  we’ll 
have  a  noble  batch — I  have  such  wine  for  you  ! 

Sir  Har.  I  am  your  man,  Phil. 

Phi.  Egad  the  cellar  shall  bleed  :  I  have  some 

Burgundy  that  is  fit  for  an  emperor. — ■ - -My 

master  would  have  given  his  ears  for  some  of  it 
t’other  day,  to  treat  my  lord  what  d’ye-call-him 
with ;  but,  I  told  him  it  was  all  gone,  ha  !  charity 
begins  at  home,  ha  ! - Odso,  here  is  Mr  Free¬ 

man,  my  master's  intimate  friend  ;  he’s  a  dry  one 
— Don’t  let  us  be  seen  together — he’ll  suspect 
something. 

Sir  Har.  I  am  gone. 

Phi.  Away,  away; - remember — Burgundy 

is  the  word. 

Sir  Har.  Right — Long  corks!  ha,  Phil!  [Mi- 
mkks  the  drawing  of  a  cork.] — Yours.  [Exit. 


Phi.  Now  for  a  cast  of  my  office— A  starch 
phiz,  a  canting  phrase,  and  as  many  lies  as  ne¬ 
cessary. — Hem  ! 

Enter  Freeman. 

Free.  Oh,  Philip  !  How  do  you  do,  Philip  ? 
You  have  lost  your  master,  I  find  ? 

Phi.  It  is  a  loss,  indeed,  sir. — So  good  a  gen¬ 
tleman  ! — He  must  be  nearly  got  into  Devonshire 
by  this  time. - Sir,  your  servant. 

Free.  Why  in  such  a  hurry,  Philip  ? 

Phi.  I  shall  leave  the  house  as  little  as  possi¬ 
ble,  now  his  honour  is  away. 

Free.  You  are  in  the  right,  Philip. 

Phi.  Servants,  at  such  times,  are  too  apt  to 
be  negligent  and  extravagant,  sir. 

Free.  True ;  the  master’s  absence  is  the  time 
to  try  a  good  servant  in. 

Phi.  It  is  so,  sir.  Sir,  your  servant.  [Going. 

Free.  Oh,  Mr  Philip  !  pray  stay;  you  must  do 
me  a  piece  of  service. 

Phi.  You  command  me,  sir. 

Free.  I  look  upon  you,  Philip,  as  one  of  the 
best  behaved,  most  sensible,  completest  [Philip 
bows.]  rascals  in  the  world  !  [Aside'. 

Phi.  Your  honour  is  pleased  to  compliment. 

Free.  There  is  a  tenant  of  mine  in  Essex,  a 

very  honest  man- - Poor  fellow,  he  has  a  great 

number  of  children  ;  and  they  have  sent  me  one 
of  them,  a  tall  gawky  boy,  to  make  a  servant  of; 
but  my  folks  say  they  can  do  nothing  with  him. 

Phi.  Let  me  have  him,  sir. 

Free.  In  truth  he  is  an  unlicked  cub. 

Phi.  I  will  lick  him  into  something,  I  warrant 
you,  sir. — Now  my  master  is  absent,  I  shall  have 
a  good  deal  of  time  upon  my  hands  ;  and  I  hate 
to  be  idle,  sir  :  in  two  months  I’ll  engage  to  finish 
him. 

Free.  I  don’t  doubt  it.  [Aside. 

Phi.  I  have  twenty  pupils  in  the  parish  of  St 
James’s;  and,  for  a  table,  or  a  side-board,  or 
behind  an  equipage,  or  in  the  delivery  of  a  mes¬ 
sage,  or  any  thing — 

Free.  What  have  you  for  entrance  ? 

Phi.  I  always  leave  it  to  gentlemen’s  genero¬ 
sity- 

Free.  Here  is  a  guinea — I  beg  he  may  be  taken 
care  of. 

Phi.  That  he  shall,  I  promise  you. — [Aside. 
Your  honour  knows  me  ? 

Free.  Thoroughly.  [Aside. 

Phi.  When  can  I  see  him,  sir? 

Free.  Now,  directly — Call  at  my  house,  and 
take  him  in  your  hand. 

Phi.  Sir,  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  minute ;  I 
will  but  step  into  the  market  to  let  the  trades¬ 
men  know  they  must  not  trust  any  of  our  ser¬ 
vants,  now  they  are  at  board  wages — Humph  ! 

Free.  How  happy  is  Mr  Lovel  in  so  excellent 
a  servant !  [Exit. 

Phi.  Ila,  ha,,  ha  !  This  is  one  of  my  master’s 
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prudent  friends,  who  dines  with  him  three  times 
a-week,  and  thinks  he  is  mighty  generous  in  giv¬ 
ing  me  five  guineas  at  Christmas. — Damn  all 
such  sneaking  scoundrels,  I  say  !  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — The  servants  hall  in  Lovel’s 
house. 

Kingston  and  Coachman,  drunk  and  sleepy. 

[A  knocking  at  the  door. 

King.  Somebody  knocks ;  Coachy,  go — go  to 
the  door,  Coachy. 

Coach.  I’ll  not  go — do  you  go;  you  black  dog. 

King.  Devil  shall  fetch  me  if  I  go. 

[Knocking. 

Coach.  Why,  then,  let  them  stay;  I’ll  not  go, 
damme — Ay,  knock  the  door  down,  and  let  your¬ 
self  in.  [Knocking. 

King.  Ay,  ay,  knock  again,  knock  again  ! 

Coach.  Master  is  gone  into  Devonshire ;  sq  he 
can’t  be  there ;  so  I’ll  go  to  sleep  ! 

King.  So  will  I ;  I’ll  go  to  sleep,  too ! 

Coach.  You  lie,  devil !  you  shall  not  go  to 
sleep  till  I  am  asleep — I  am  king  of  the  kitchen  ! 

King.  No,  you  are  not  king;  but,  when  you 
are  drunk,  you  are  sulky  as  hell  !  Here  is  Cooky 
coming ;  she  is  king,  and  queen,  too  ! 

Enter  Cook. 

Cook.  Somebody  has  knocked  at  the  door  twen¬ 
ty  times ;  and  nobody  hears  !  Why,  Coachman, 
Kingston  !  Ye  drunken  bears,  why  don’t  one  of 
you  go  to  the  door  ? 

Coach.  You  go,  Cook;  you  go. 

Cook.  Hang  me  if  I  go  ! 

King.  Yes,  yes,  Cooky,  go ;  Mollsy,  Pollsy, 
go  ! 

Cook.  Out,  you  black  toad  ! — It  is  none  of  my 
business,  and  go  I  will  not.  [Sits  down. 

Enter  Philip  with  Lovel  disguised. 

Phi.  I  might  have  staid  at  the  door  all  night, 
as  the  little  man  in  the  play  says,  if  1  had  not 
had  the  key  of  the  door  in  my  pocket — What  is 
come  to  you  all  ? 

Cook.  There  is  John  Coachman  and  Kingston 
as  drunk  as  two  bears. 

Phi.  Ah,  ah  !  my  lads ; — what !  finished  al¬ 
ready  ?  These  are  the  the  very  best  of  servants  ! 
Poor  fellows  !  I  suppose  they  have  been  drinking 
their  master’s  good  journey  ?  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lovel.  No  doubt  on’t.  [Aside. 

Phi.  Yo  ho  !  get  to  bed,  you  dogs,  and  sleep 
yourself  sober,  that  you  may  be  able  to  get  drunk 
again  by-and-by.  They  are  as  fast  as  a  church, 
Jemmy. 

J.ovel.  Anan  ? 

Phi.  Do  you  love  drinking? 

Lovel.  Yes;  1  loves  ale  ! 

Phi.  You  dog,  you  shall  swim  in  Burgundy. 

1 


Lovel.  Burgundy  !  what’s  that  ? 

Phi.  Cook,  wake  those  honest  gentlemen,  and 
send  them  to  bed. 

Cook.  It  is  impossible  to  wake  them. 

Lovel.  I  think  I  could  wake  them,  sir,  if  I 
might — Ileh  ! 

Phi.  Do,  Jemmy ;  wake  them,  Jemmy ;  ha,  ha, 
ha  ! 

Lovel.  Ilip — Mr  Coachman. 

[  Gives  him  a  great  slap  on  the  face. 

Coach.  Oh,  oh  ! — What !  Zounds  !  Oh  !  damn 
you  ! 

Lovel.  What !  blackey,  blackey  ! 

[P  alls  him  by  the  nose. 

King.  Oh,  oh  ! — What  now?  Curse  you  !  Oh! 
— Cot  dam  you  ! 

Lovel.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Phi.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Well  done,  Jemmy  !  Cook, 
see  those  gentry  to  bed. 

Cook.  Marry  come  up,  I  say  so,  too ;  not  I  in¬ 
deed. 

Coach.  She  shan’t  see  us  to  bed — We’ll  see 
ourselves  to  bed. 

King.  We  got  drunk  together,  and  we’ll  go  to 
bed  together.  [Exeunt,  reeling . 

Phi.  You  see  how  we  live,  boy? 

Lovel.  Yes  ;  I  sees  how  you  live. 

Phi.  Let  the  supper  be  elegant,  Cook. 

Cook.  Who  pays  for  it  ? 

Phi.  My  master  to  be  sure  ;  who  else  ?  ha,  ha, 
ha !  He  is  rich  enough,  I  hope,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lovel.  Humph  !  [Aside. 

Phi.  Each  of  us  must  take  a  part,  and  sink  it  in 
our  next  weekly  bills ;  that  is  the  way. 

Lovel.  So  !  [Aside. 

Cook.  Prithee,  Philip,  what  boy  is  this  ? 

Phi.  A  boy  of  Freeman’s  recommending. 

Lovel.  Yes;  I’m  squire  Freeman’s  boy — heh  ! 

Cook.  Freeman  is  a  stingy  hound ;  and  you 
may  tell  him  I  say  so.  lie  dines  here  three 
times  a  week,  and  I  never  saw  the  colour  of  his 
money  yet. 

Lovel.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  that  is  good — Freeman 
shall  have  it.  [Aside. 

Cook.  I  must  step  to  the  tallow-chandler’s  to 
dispose  of  some  of  my  perquisites;  and,  then,  I’ll 
set  about  supper. 

Phi.  Weil  said,  Cook!  that  is  right ;  the  per¬ 
quisite  is  the  thing,  Cook. 

Cook.  Cloe,  Cloe  !  where  are  you,  Cloe? 

[Calls. 

Enter  Cloe. 

Cloe.  Yes,  mistress. 

Cook.  Take  that  box  and  follow  me.  [ Exit. 

Cloe.  Yes,  mistress'.  [Takes  the  fear.]  Who  is 
this?  [Seeing  Lovel.]  Hee,  hee,  hee  !  Oh  !  This 
is  Rj-etty  boy  !  lbe,  hee,  hee  !  Oh  !  This  is  pretty 
red  hair,  hec,  hee,  hee  !  You  shall  he  in  love 
with  me  by-and-by  !  hee,  hee  ! 

[Exit  chucking  Lovel  under  the  chin. 

Lovel.  A  very  pretty  amour  !  [Aside.~\  Oh  la  ! 
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what  a  fine  room  is  tins  !  Is  this  the  dining-room, 
pray,  sir? 

Phi.  No  ;  our  drinking-room. 

.  Lovel.  La,  la  !  what  a  fine  lady  here  is  !  This 
is  madam,  1  suppose  ? 

Phi.  Where  have  you  been,  Kitty  ? 

Enter  Kitty. 

Kit.  I  have  been  disposing  of  some  of  his  ho¬ 
nour’s  shirts  and  other  linen,  which  it  is  a  shame 
his  honour  should  wear  any  longer  ;  mother  Bar¬ 
ter  is  above,  and  waits  to  know  if  you  have  any 
commands  for  her. 

Phi.  I  shall  dispose  of  my  wardrobe  to-mor¬ 
row. 

Kit.  Who  have  we  here  ?  [Lovel  bozvs. 

Phi.  A  boy  of  Freeman’s-;  a  poor,  silly  fool. 
Lovel.  Thank  you.  [Aside. 

Phi.  I  intend  the  entertainment  this  evening 
as  a  compliment  to  you,  Kitty. 

Kit.  I  am  your  humble,  Mr  Philip. 

Phi.  But,  I  beg  I  may  see  none  of  your  airs, 
or  hear  any  of  your  French  gibberish  with  the 
duke. 

Kit.  Don’t  be  jealous,  Phil.  [Fazoningly. 

Phi.  I  intend,  before  our  marriage,  to  settle 
something  handsome  upon  you  ;  and,  with  the 
five  hundred  pounds  which  I  have  already  saved 

in  this  extravagant  fellow’s  family - 

Lovel.  A  dog  !  [Aside.]  O  la,  la  !  what !  have 
you  got  five  hundred  pounds? 

Phi.  Peace,  blockhead. 

Kit.  I’ll  tell  you  what  you  shall  do,  Phil. 

Phi.  Ay,  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Kit.  You  shall  set  up  a  chocolate-house,  my 
dear  ! 

Phi.  Yes,  and  be  cuckolded  ?  [Apart. 

Kit.  You  know  my  education  was  a  very  gen¬ 
teel  one.  I  was  a  half-boarder  at  Chelsea,  and  I 
speak  French  like  a  native — Comment  vous  porter 
zous,  monsieur.  [AukwarU/y. 

Phi.  Psha,  psha  ! 

Kit.  One  is  nothing  without  French — I  shall 
shine  in  the  bar — Do  you  speak  French,  boy  ? 
Lovel.  Anan  ? — 

Kit.  Anan — O  the  fool  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! — Come 
here,  do,  and  let  me  new-mould  you  a  little.  You 
must  be  a  good  bov,  and  wait  upon  the  gentle¬ 
folks  to-night.  [S/ie  ties,  and  powders  his  hair. 
Lovel.  Yes,  an’t  please  you,  I’ll  do  my  best. 

Kit.  His  best !  O  the  natural  !  This  is  a  strange 
head  of  hair  of  thine,  boy — It  is  so  coarse,  and 
*o  carrotty. 

Lovel.  All  my  brothers  and  sisters  be  red  in 
the  pole. 

Phil.  Kit.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  [Laugh. 

Kit.  There  now,  you  are  something  like — C<0ne, 


Philip,  give  the  boy  a  lesson,  and  then  I’ll  lec¬ 
ture  him  out  of  the  Servant’s  Guide. 

Phi.  Come,  sir;  first,  Hold  up  your  head- 

very  well — Turn  out  your  toes,  sir — very  well _ 

Now  call  coach — 

Lovel.  W  hat  is  call  coach  ? 

Phi.  Thus,  sir-— Coach,  coach,  coach  !  [  Loud. 

Lovel.  Coach,  coach,  coach  !  [Imitating. 

Phi.  Admirable  !— the  knave  has  a  good  ear — 
Now,  sir,  tell  me  a  lie. 

Lovel.  O  la  !  I  never  told  a  lie  in  all  my  life. 

Phi.  Then  it  is  high  time  you  should  begin 
now ;  what  is  a  servant  good  for,  that  can’t  tell  a 
lie? 

Kit.  And  stand  in  it;  now  I’ll  lecture  him — 
[Takes  out  a  book.] — This  is  ‘  The  Servant’s 
Guide  to  Wealth,  by  Timothy  Shoulderknot, 
formerly  servant  to  several  noblemen,  and  now 
an  officer  in  the  customs;  necessary  for  all  ser- 
‘  vants.’ 

Phi.  Mind,  sir,  what  excellent  rules  the  book 
contains,  and  remember  them  well — Come,  Kitty, 
begin - 

Kit.  [Reads.]  Advice  to  the  footman. 

‘  Let  it  for  ever  he  your  plan, 

‘  To  be  the  master,  not  the  man.  > 

‘  And  do  as  little  as  you  can.  J 
He,  he,  he  !  Yes,  I’ll  do  nothing  at  all ; 


Lovel. 
not  I. 
Kit.  ‘ 


At  market,  never  think  it  stealing,  a 
‘  To  keep  with  tradesmen  proper  dealing;  > 
‘  All  stewards  have  a  fellow-feeling.’  j 
Phi.  You  will  understand  that  better  one  day 
or  other,  boy. 

Kit.  To  the  groom. 

‘  Never  allow  your  master  able, 

‘  To  judge  of  matters  in  the  stable  : 

‘  If  he  should  roughly  speak  his  mind,  A 
‘  Or  to  dismiss  you  seems  inclined,  > 

‘  Lame  the  best  horse,  or  break  his  wind.'  j 
Lovel.  Oddiness  !  that’s  good — he,  he,  he  ! 

Kit.  To  the  coachman. 

‘  If  your  good  master  on  you  doats, 

‘  Ne’er  leave  his  house  to  serve  a  stranger;, 

‘  But  pocket  hay,  and  straw,  and  oats, 

‘  And  let  the  horses  eat  the  manger.’ 

Lovel.  Eat  the  manger !  He,  he,  he  ! 

Kit.  I  won’t  give  you  too  much  at  a  time - . 

Here,  boy,  take  the  book,  and  read  it  every  night 
and  morning,  before  you  say  your  prayers. 

Phi.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  very  good  ;  but  now  for  bu¬ 
siness.  i 

Kit.  Right ;  I’ll  go  and  get  one  of  the  damask 
table-cloths,  and  some  napkins ;  and  be  sure, 


Phil,  your  side-board  is  very  smart. 
Phi.  That  it  shall — come,  Jetnmy- 
Lovel.  Soh  !  soh  !  it  works  well — 


Exit. 

E.vit._ 

Exit. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I  .—The.  Servants’  Hall,  with  the  supper 

and  side-boat  d  set  out. 


Philip,  Kitty,  and  Lovel. 

Kit.  Well,  Phi),  what  think  you  ?  Don’t  we 
look  very  smart  ?  Now  let  them  come  as  soon  as 
they  will,  we  shall  be  ready  for  them. 

Phi.  ’Tis  all  \ ery  well;  but - 

Kit.  But  what  ? 

Phi.  Why,  I  wish  we  could  get  that  snarling 
cur,  Tom,  to  make  one. 

Kit.  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ? 

Phi.  1  don’t  know  ;  lie’s  a  queer  son  of  a — 

Kit.  Oh,  I  know  him  ;  he  is  one  of  your  sneak¬ 
ing,  half-bred  fellows,  that  prefers  his  master’s  in¬ 
terest  to  his  own. 

Phi.  Here  he  is. 

Enter  Tom. 

And  why  won’t  you  make  one  to-night,  loin  f 
Here’s  cook,  and  coachman,  and  all  of  us. 

Tom,  I  tell  you  again,  I  will  not  make  one. 

Phi.  We  shall  have  something  that’s  good. 

Tom,  And  make  your  master  pay  for  it? 

Phi.  I  warrant,  now,  you  think  yourself  migh¬ 
ty  honest — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Tom.  A  little  honester  than  you,  I  hope,  and 
not  brag,  neither. 

Kit.  Hark  you,  Mr  Honesty,  don’t  be  saucy — 

Lovel.  This  is  worth  listening  to.  [Aside. 

Tom.  What,  madam,  you  are  afraid  for  your 
c  v,  are  you  ?. 

Kit.  Cully,  sirrah,  oully  !  Afraid,  sirrah !  A- 
fraid  of  what? 

[Goes  up  to  Tom. 

Phi.  Ay,  sir,  afraid  of  what  ? 

[Goes  up  on  the  other  side. 

Lovel.  Ay,  sir,  afraid  of  what?  [Goes  up  too. 

Tom.  I  value  none  of  yom - 1  know  your 

tricks. 

Phi.  What  do  you  know,  sirrah  ? 

Kit.  Ay ;  what  do  you  know  ? 

Lovel.  Ay,  sir,  what  do  you  know  ? 

Tom.  I  know  that  you  two  are  in  fee  with 

every  tradesman  belonging  to  the  house - and 

that  you,  Mr  Clodpole,  are  in  a  fair  way  to  he 
hanged —  [iStri/ces  Love. 

Phi.  What  do  you  strike  the  boy  for  ? 

Lovel.  It  is  an  honest  blow.  [Aside. 

Tom.  I’ll  strike  him  again— ’tis  such  as  you 
that  bring  a  scandal  upon  us  all. 

Kit.  Come,  none  of  your  impudence,  Tom. 

Tom.  Egad,  madam,  the  gentry  may  well  com¬ 
plain,  when  they  get  such  servants  as  you  in  their 
houses.  There’s  your  good  friend,  mother  Bar¬ 
ter,  the  old  cjoaths-womnn,  the  greatest  thief  in 
toon,  just  now  cone  out  with  her  apron  full  of 
his  honour’s  linen. 


Kit.  Well,  sir,  and  did  you  never — ha  ? 

Tom.  No,  never  :  I  have  lived  with  his  honour 
four  years,  and  never  took  the  value  of  that — 
[Snapping  his  fingers]— His  honour  is  ;  .  -ince, 
gives  noble  wages,  and  keeps  noble  company ; 
and  yet  you  two  are  not  contented,  but  cheat 
him  wherever  you  can  lay  your  fingers.  Shame 
on  you  ! 

Lovel.  The  fellow  I  thought  a  rogue,  is  the  on¬ 
ly  honest  servant  in  my  house  !  [Aside. 

Kit.  Out,  you  mealy-mouthed  cur  ! 

Phi.  Well,  go  tell  his  honour;  do— ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Tom.  I  scorn  that — Damn  an  informer  !  But 
yet  I  hope  his  honour  will  find  you  two  out  one 
day  or  other,  that’s  all — 

[Exit  Tom. 

Kit.  This  fellow  must  be  taken  care  of. 

Phi.  I’ll  do  his  business  for  him,  when  his  ho¬ 
nour  comes  to  town. 

Lovel.  You  lie,  you  scoundrel !  You  will  not. 
[Aside.]— O  la  !  here’s  a  fine  gentleman  ! 

Enter  Duke’s  Servant. 

Duke.  Ah,  ma  chere  mademseile  !  Comment 
vous  portez  vous  ?  [Sa/wfe. 

Kit.  Fort  bien,  je  vous  remercier,  monsieur. 
Phi.  Now  we  shall  have  nonsense  by  whole¬ 
sale. 

Duke.  How  do  you  do,  Philip  ? 

Phi.  Your  grace’s  humble  servant. 

Duke.  But,  my  dear  Kitty —  [Talk  apart. 

Phi.  Jemmy. 

Lovel.  Anan  ? 

Phi.  Come  along  with  me,  and  I'll  make  you 
free  of  the  cellar. 

Lovel.  Yes — I  will — but  won’t  you  ask  he  to 
drink  ? 

Phi.  No,  no;  he  will  have  his  share  by-and- 
by ;  come  along. 

Lovel.  Yes.  [Exeunt  Phil,  and  Lovel. 

Kit.  Indeed  I  thought  your  grace  an  age  in 
coming. 

Duke.  Upon  honour,  our  house  is  but  this  mo¬ 
ment  up.  You  have  a  danmed  vile  collection  of 
pictures,  I  observe,  above  stairs,  Kitty.  Your 
squire  has  no  taste. 

Kit.  No  taste  !  that’s  impossible,  for  he  has 
laid  out  a  vast  deal  of  money. 

Duke.  There  is  not  an  original  picture  in  the 

whole  collection - Where  could  he  pick  them 

up  ? 

Kit.  lie  employs  three  or  four  men  to  buy  for 
him,  and  he  always  pays  for  originals. 

Duke.  Dimnez  moi  votre  cau  de  luce - My 

head  aches  confoundedly. — [She  gives  a  smelling 
bottle.] — Kitty,  my  dear,  I  hear  you  are  going  to 
be  married  ? 

Kit.  Pardonnez  moi  for  that. 
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Duke.  If  you  get  a  boy,  I’ll  be  a  godfather, 
faith - 

Kit.  How  you  rattle,  duke  ! — I  am  thinking, 
my  lord,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  see  you 
first. 

Duke.  At  the  play,  madernseille. 

Kit.  Your  grace  loves  a  plav  ? 

Duke.  No;  ’tis  a  dull,  old-fashioned,  enter¬ 
tainment  ;  I  hate  it — 

Kit.  Well,  give  me  a  good  tragedy. 

Duke.  It  must  not  be  a  modern  one,  then — 
You  are  devilish  handsome,  Kate — Kiss  me — 

[ Offers  to  kiss  her. 

Enter  Sir  Harry’s  Servant. 

Sir  Har.  O  ho  !  Are  you  thereabouts,  my  lord 

duke  ?  That  may  do  very  well  by-and-by - 

However,  you’ll  never  find  me  behind  hand. 

[Offers  to  kiss  her. 

Dukf.  Stand  off !  You  are  a  commoner;  no¬ 
thing  under  nobility  approaches  Kitty. 

Sir  Har.  You  are  so  devilish  proud  of  your 
nobility — now,  I  think,  we  have  more  true  nobi¬ 
lity  than  you — Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  a  knight  of 
the  shire— — - - - 

Duke.  A  knight  of  the  shire  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  a 
mighty  honour,  truly,  to  represent  all  the  fools  of 
the  county ! 

Kit.  O  lud  !  this  is  charming,  to  see  two  no¬ 
blemen  quarrel ! 

Sir  Har.  Why,  any  fool  may  be  born  to  a  ti¬ 
tle,  but  only  a  wise  man  can  make  himself  ho¬ 
nourable. 

Kit.  Well  said,  sir  Harry  !  that  is  good  mo- 
rillity. 

Duke.  I  hope  you  make  some  difference  be¬ 
tween  hereditary  honours,  and  the  huzza’s  of  a 
mob  ? 

Kit.  Very  smart,  my  lord  ;  now,  sir  Harry — 

Sir  Har.  If  you  make  use  of  your  hereditary 
honours  to  screen  you  from  debt - 

Duke.  Zounds,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  by 
that  ? 

Kit.  Hold,  hold  !  I  shall  have  some  fine  old 
noble  blood  spilt  here - Ha’  done,  sir  Har¬ 
ry  •' - 

Sir  Har.  Not  I;  why,  he  is  always  valuing 
himself  upon  his  upper  house. 

Duke.  We  have  dignity.  [Slozo. 

Sir  Har.  But  what  comes  of  your  dignity,  if 
we  refuse  the  supplies  ?  [Quick. 

Kit.  Peace,  peace  !  here’s  lady  Bab - 

Enter  Lady  Bab’s  Servant  in  a  chair. 

Dear  lady  Bab' - 

Lady  Bab.  Mrs  Kitty,  your  servant ;  T  was 
afraid  of  taking  cold,  and  so  ordered  the  chair 
down  stairs.  Well,  and  how  do  you  do  ?  My 

lord  duke,  your  servant - and  sir  Harry,  too - 

yours. 

Duke.  Your  ladyship’s  devoted-  - 


Lady  Bab.  I’m  afraid  I  have  trespassed  in 
point  of  time — [Looks  on  her  watch.] — But  I  got 
into  my  favourite  author. 

Duke.  Yes;  I  found  her  ladyship  at  her  stu¬ 
dies  this  morning — Some  wicked  poem— - - 

Lady  Bab.  O  you  wretch  !  I  never  read  but 
one  book. 

Kit.  What  is  your  ladyship  so  fond  of? 

Lady  Bab.  Shickspur.  Did  you  never  read 
Shickpsur  ? 

Kit.  Shickspur!  Shickspur!  Who  wrote  it? 
N o,  I  never  read  Shickspur. 

Lady  Bab.  Then  you  have  an  immense  plea¬ 
sure  to  come. 

Kit.  Well,  then,  I’ll  read  it  over  one  afternoon 
or  other — Here’s  lady  Charlotte. 

Enter  Lady-  Charlotte's  Maid  in  a  chair. 
Dear  lady  Charlotte  ! 

Lady  Char.  Oh,  Mrs  Kitty,  I  thought  I  never 
should  have  reached  your  house — such  a  fit  of 
the  colic  seized  me — oh,  lady  Bab,  how  long 
has  your  ladyship  been  here  ?  My  chairmen  were 
such  drones — my  lord  duke !  the  pink  of  all 
good-breeding  ! 

Duke.  O  madam  !  [Bowing. 

Lady  Char.  And  sir  Harry  !  Your  servant,  sir 
Harry.  [Formally. 

Sir  Har.  Madam,  your  servant;  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  your  ladyship  has  been  ill. 

Lady  Char.  You  must  give  me  leave  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  that  sorrow,  sir ;  remember  the 
Park. 

Sir  Har.  The  Park  !  I’ll  explain  that  affair, 
madam. 

Lady  Char.  I  want  none  of  your  explanations. 

[Scornfully. 

Sir  Har.  Dear  lady  Charlotte  ! 

Lady  Char.  No,  sir;  I  have  observed  your 
coolness  of  late,  and  despise  you.  A  trumpery 
baronet ! 

Sir  Har.  I  see  how  it  is  ;  nothing  wall  satisfy 
you  but  nobility — that  sly  dog  the  marquis — 

Lady  Char.  None  of  your  reflections,  sir — 
The  marquis  is  a  person  of  honour,  and  above 
inquiring  after  a  lady’s  fortune,  as  you  meanly 
did. 

Sir  Har.  I — 1-— madam  ?  I  scorn  such  a  thing, 

I  assure  you,  madam,  I  never — that  is  to  say — 
Egad,  I  am  confounded — my  lord  duke,  what 
shall  I  say  to  her  ?  Pray  help  me  out.  [Aside. 

Duke,  Ask  her  to  show  her  legs — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Aside. 

Enter  Philip  and  Lovel,  loaded  with  bottles. 

Phi.  Here,  my  little  peer — here  is  wine  that 
will  ennoble  your  blood — both  your  ladyship’s 
most  humble  servant. 

Lovel.  [Affecting  to  be  drunk.] — Both  your 
ladyship’s  most  humble  servant. 
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Kit.  Why,  Thilip,  you  have  made  the  boy 
drunk. 

Phi.  I  have  made  him  free  of  the  cellar — ha, 
ha,  ha  ! 

Kovel.  Yes,  I  am  free — I  am  very  free. 

Phi.  He  has  had  a  smack  of  every  sort  of 
wine,  from  humble  port,  to  imperial  tokay. 

Kovel.  Yes,  I  have  been  drinking  kokay. 

Kit.  Go,  get  you  some  sleep,  child,  that  you 
may  wait  on  his  lordship  by-and-by. 

Kovel.  Thank  you,  madam  ;  I  will  certainly 
wait  on  their  lordships  and  their  ladyships,  too. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 
Phi.  Well,  ladies,  and  what  say  you  to  a 
dance,  and  then  to  supper?  Have  you  had  your 
tea  ? 

All.  A  dance,  a  dance  !  No  tea  !  No  tea  ! 

Phi.  Here,  tiddler — [Calls.] — I  have  provided 
a  very  good  band,  you  see. 

Enter  fiddler  with  a  wooden  leg. 

Sir  Heir.  Not  so  well  legged,  Mr  Philip. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Duke.  Le  drole  !  Hark’e,  Mr - which 

leg  do  you  beat  time  with? 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  [I.oud  laugh. 

Sir  Har.  What,  can  you  play,  Domine  ? 

Fid.  Any  thing,  an’t  please  your  hdnour,  from 
a  jig  to  a  sonata. 

Phi.  Come  here ;  where  are  all  our  people  ? 

Enter  Coachman,  Cook,  Kingston,  and  Cloe. 

I'll  couple  you — My  lord  duke  will  take  Kitty; 
lady  Bab  will  do  me  the  honour  of  her  hand  ;  sir 
Harry  and  lady  Charlotte  ;  coachman  and  cook, 
and  the  two  devils  dance  together ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Duke.  With  submission,  the  country  dances 
by-and-by. 

Kady  Char.  Ay,  ay;  French  dances  before 
supper,  and  country-dances  after.  1  beg  the 
duke  and  Mrs  Kitty  may  give  us  a  minuet. 

Duke.  Dear  lady  Charlotte,  consider  my  poor 
gout;  sir  Harry  will  oblige  us. 

[Sir  Har.  bows. 

All.  Minuet,  sir  Harry  !  minuet,  sir  Harry  ! 
Fid.  What  minuet  would  your  honours  please 
to  have  ? 

Kit.  What  minuet  ?  let  me  see  ;  play  Marshal 
Thingumho'o’s  minuet. 

[A  minuet  by  Sir  Har.  and  Kit.  aukward 
and  conceited. 

Kady  Char.  Mrs  Kitty  dances  sweetly. 

Phi.  And  sir  Harry  delightfully. 

Duke.  Well  enough  for  a  commoner. 

Phi.  Come,  now  to  supper.  A  gentleman  and 
a  lady— here,  tiddler — [Gives  motiey.] — wait  with¬ 
out. 

Fid,  Yes,  an’t  please  your  honour. 

[Exit  with  a  tankard. 
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Phi.  [They  sit  down.] — We  will  set  the  wine 

on  the  table - Here  is  claret,  burgundy,  and 

champagne,  and  a  bottle  of  tokay  for  the  ladies. 
There  are  tickets  on  every  bottle — If  any  en- 
tleman  chooses  port - 

Duke.  ’Tis  only  fit  for  a  dram. 

Kit.  Lady  Bab,  what  shall  I  send  you  ?  Lady 
Charlotte,  pray  be  free:  the  more  free  the  more 
welcome,  as  they  say  in  my  country.  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  will  be  so  good  as  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  [A  pause. 

Duke.  Lady  Charlotte,  hob  or  nob  ! 

Kady  Char.  Done,  my  lord ;  in  Burgundy, £if 
you  please. 

Duke.  Here’s  your  sweetheart  and  mine,  and 
the  friends  of  the  company. 

[  They  drink.  A^  pause. 

Phi.  Come,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  bumper 
all  round — I  have  a  health  for  you — Here  is  to 
the  amendment  of  our  masters  and  mistresses. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Koud  laugh.  A  pause. 

Kit.  Ladies,  pray  what  is  your  opinion  of  a 
single-gentleman’s  service  ? 

Kady  Char.  Do  you  mean  an  old  single-gen¬ 
tleman  ? 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  [Koud  laugh. 

Phi.  My  lord  duke,  your  toast. 

Duke.  Lady  Betty - 

Phi.  Oh  no  ;  a  health  and  a  sentiment. 

Duke.  A  health  and  a  sentiment !  No,  no  ; 
let  us  have  a  song.  Sir  Harry,  your  song — 

Sir  Har.  Would  you  have  it?  Well,  then - 

Mrs  Kitty,  we  must  call  upon  you.  Will  you  ho¬ 
nour  my  muse  ? 

All.  A  song,  a  song  !  ay,  ay ;  sir  Harry’s  song! 
sir  Harry’s  song  ! 

Duke.  A  song,  to;be  sure  ;  but  first,  preludo — 
[Kisses  Kit.] — Pray,  gentlemen,  put  it  about. 

[Kissing  round — Kingston  kisses  Cloe 
heartily. 

Sir  Har.  See  how  the  devils  kiss  ! 

Kit.  I’m  really  hoarse  ;  but — hem — I  must 
clear  up  my  pipes — hem— this  is  sir  Harry’s  song : 
being  a  new  song,  intitled  and  called,  The  Fel¬ 
low  Servant ;  or,  All  in  a  I.ivery. — [Sh/gs.] 

Come  here,  fellow-servant,  and  listen  to  me, 

Pll  show  you  how  those  of  superior  degree 

Are  only  dependents,  no  better  than  we. 

Chorus.  Both  high  and  low  in  this  do  agree, 
’Tis  here,  fellow-servant, 

And  there,  fellow-servant, 

And  all  in  a  livery. 

See  yonder  fine  spark,  in  embroidery  drest, 

Who  bows  to  the  great,  and,  if  they  smile,  is 
blest. 

What  is  he,  i’faith,  but  a  servant  at  best? 

C ho.  Both  high,  &c. 
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Nature  made  all  alike,  no  distinction  she 
craves ; 

So  we  laugh  at  the  great  world,  its  fools,  and 
its  knaves ; 

For  we  are  all  servants,  but  they  are  all  slaves. 
Chorus.  Both  high,  &c. 

The  fat-shining  glutton  looks  up  to  the  shelf, 
The  wrinkled  mean  miser  bows  down  to  his 
pelf, 

And  the  curl-pated  beau  is  a  slave  to  himself. 
Chorus,  Both  high,  &p. 

The  gay  sparkling  belle,  who  the  whole  town 
alarms, 

And  with  eyes,  lips,  and  neck,  sets  the  smart 
all  in  arms, 

Is  a  vassal  herself,  a  mere  drudge  to  her 
charms. 

Chorus.  Both  high,  &c. 

Then  we’ll  drink  like  our  betters,  and  laugh, 
sing,  and  love, 

And  when  sick  of  one  place,  to  another  we’ll 
move ; 

For,  with  little  and  great,  the  best  joy  is  to  rove. 
Chorus.  Both  high  and  low  in  this  do  agree, 
That  ’tis  here,  fellow-servant, 
And  there,  fellow-servant, 

And  all  in  a  livery. 

Phi.  How  do  you  like  it,  my  lord  duke  ? 

Duke.  It  is  a  damned  vile  composition  ! 

Phi.  How  so  ? 

Duke.  O  very  low  !  very  low,  indeed  ! 

Sir  Har.  Can  you  make  a  better? 

Duke.  I  hope  so. 

Sir  Har.  That  is  very  conceited. 

Duke.  What  is  conceited,  you  scoundrel  ? 

Sir  Har.  Scoundrel  !  You  are  a  rasoal ;  I’ll 
pull  you  by  the  nose.  [ All  rise. 

Duke.  Look’e,  friend,  don't  give  yourself  airs, 

and  make  a  disturbance  among  the  ladies - If 

you  are  a  gentleman,  name  your  weapons. 

Sir  Har.  Weapons  !  What  you  will- - Pis¬ 

tols — 

Duke.  Done — behind  Montague-house. 

Sir  Har.  Done — with  seconds  ! 

Duke.  Done  ! - 

Phi.  Oh,  for  shame,  gentlemen !  My  lord 
duke — Sir  Harry,  the  ladies  I  fy  ! 

[Duke  and  Sir  Harry  affect  to  sing. 
Phi.  [A  violent  knocking .]  What  the  devil 
can  that  be,  Kitty  ? 

Kit.  Who  can  if.  possibly  be  ? 

Phi.  Kingston,  run  up  stairs  and  peep.  [Exit 

Kingston.]  It  sounds  like  my  master’s  rap - 

Pray  Heaven,  it  is  not  he  ! 

Enter  Kingston. 

Well,  Kingston,  what  is  it  ? 

King.  It  is  master  and  Mr  Freeman — I  peep- 
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ed  through  the  key-bole,  and  saw  them  by  the 
lamp-light - Porn  has  just  let  them  in— — • 

Phi.  The  devil  he  has  ! - What  can  have 

brought  him  back  ? 

Kit.  No  matter  what1 - a  1  ay  w  rb  the 

things  !- - 

Phi.  Away  with  the  wine  !  Away  with  the 
plate  !  Here  Coachman,  Cook,  Cloe,  Kingston, 

bear  a  hand  !  out  with  the  candles  ! - Away, 

away  !  [ They  carry  away  the  table,  6jc. 

Visitors.  What  shall  we  do  ?  What  shall  we 
do? 

[They  all  run  about  in  confusion. 

Kit.  Run  up  stairs,  ladies ! 

Phi.  No,  no,  no  !  He’ll  see  you,  then — 

Sir  Har.  What  the  devil  had  I  to  do  here  ! 

Duke.  Pox  take  it,  face  it  out. 

Sir  Har.  O,  no  !  these  West  Indians  are  very 
fiery. 

Phi.  I  would  not  have  him  see  any  of  you  for 
the  world. 

Lovel.  [Without  ]  Philip!  Where’s  Philip? 

Phi.  Oh,  the  devil  !  he’s  certainly  coming 
down  stairs — Sir  Harry,  run  down  into  the  cel¬ 
lar.  My  lord  duke,  get  into  the  pantry — Away, 
away  ! 

Kit.  No,  no  !  do  you  put  their  ladyships  into 
the  pantry,  and  I’ll  take  his  grace  into  the  coal¬ 
hole. 

Visitors.  Any  where,  any  where — up  the  chim¬ 
ney,  if  you  will ! 

Phi.  There,  in  with  you  ! 

[They  all  go  into  the  pantry. 

Lovel.  [Without]  Philip,  Philip  ! - 

Phi.  Coming,  sir  !  [Aloud f  Kitty,  have  you 
never  a  good  book  to  be  reading  of? 

Kit.  Yes,  here  is  one. 

Phi.  Egad,  this  is  black  Monday  with  us.  Sit 

down — Seem  to  read  your  book - Here  he  is, 

as  drunk  as  a  piper - . 

[They  sit  down. 

Enter  Lovel,  with  pistols,  affecting  to  be  di  unk  ; 

Freeman  following. 

Lovel.  Philip,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
where  are  all  my  myrmidons  ?  What  the  devil 
makes  you  up  so  early  in  the  morning  ? 

Phi.  He  is  very  drunk,  indeed.  [Aside]  Mrs 
Kitty  and  I  had  got  into  a  good  book,  your  ho¬ 
nour. 

Free.  Ay,  ay ;  they  have  been  well  employed, 

I  dare  say — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lovel.  Come,  sit  down,  Freeman ;  lie  you 
there.  [Lays  his  pistols  down]  I  come  a  little  un¬ 
expectedly,  perhaps,  Philip  ? 

Phi.  A  good  servant  is  never  afraid  of  being 
caught,  sir. 

Lovel.  I  have  some  accounts  that  I  must  set¬ 
tle — 

Phi.  Accounts,  sir  !  To-n  ght? 

Love.  Yes,  to-night — I  hna  myself  perfectly 
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clear — You  shall  see  I’ll  settle  them  in  a  twink¬ 
ling. 

Phi.  Your  honour  will  go  into  the  parlour? 

Lovel.  No,  I’ll  settle  them  all  here - 

Kit.  Your  honour  must  not  sit  here. 

Lovel.  Why  not? 

Kit.  You  will  certainly  take  cold,  sir;  the 
i»om  has  not  been  washed  above  an  hour. 

Lovel.  What  a  cursed  lie  that  is!  [Aside. 
Luke.  Philip,  Philip,  Philip  ! 

[Peeping  out. 

Phil.  Pox  take  you  !  hold  your  tongue — 

[Aside. 

Free.  You  have  just  nicked  them  in  the  very 
minute.  [Aside  to  Lovel. 

Lovel.  I  find  I  have;  mum.  [Aside  to  Free¬ 
man.]  Get  some  wine,  Philip.  [Exit.  PhIlip.] 
Though  I  must  eat  something  before  I  drink; 
Kitty,  what  have  you  got  in  the  pantry  ? 

Kit.  In  the  pantry?  Lard,  your  honour!  we 

are  at  board-wages - 

Free.  I  could  eat  a  morsel  of  cold  meat. 

Lovel.  You  shall  have  it - Here,  [Pises.] 

Open  the  pantry  door ;  I’ll  be  about  your  board- 
wages  !  I  have  treated  you  often,  now  you  shall 

treat  your  master - 

Kit.  If  I  may  be  believed,  sir,  there  is  not  a 
scrap  of  any  thing  in  the  world  in.  the  pantry. 

[Opposing  him. 

Lovel.  Well,  then,  we  must  be  contented,  Free¬ 
man.  Let  us  have  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  bottle 
of  wine.  [Si?s  down  again. 

Kit.  Sir,  had  not  my  master  better  go  to 
bed  ! 

[Makes  signs  to  Freeman,  that  Lovel  is 
drunk. J 

Lovel.  Bed  !  not  I - I’ll  sit  here  all  night— 

’Tis  very  pleasant,  and  nothing  like  variety  in 
life. 

Sir  liar.  [. Peeping .]  Mrs  Kitty - Mrs 

Kitty - - 

Kit.  Peace,  on  your  life  !  [Aside. 

Lovel,  Kitty,  what  voice  is  that? 

Kit.  Nobody’s,  sir.  Ilem - 

Lovel.  [Philip  brings  wine.}  Sob - very 

well - Now,  do  you  two  march  oft- - 

March  off,  I  say - 

Phi.  We  can’t  think  of  leaving  your  honour. 
For,  egad,  if  we  do,  we  are  undone.  [Aside. 
Lovel.  Begone — My  service  to  you,  Freeman. 

This  is  good  stuff - 

Free.  Excellent, 

[Somebody  in  the  pantry  sneezes. 
Kit.  We  are  undone  !  undone  ! 

[Aside, 

Phi.  Oh,  that  is  the  duke’s  damned  rapee  ! 

[.Aside. 

LoveL  Oid  not  you  hear  a  noise,  Charles? 
Free .  Somebody  sneezed,  1  thought. 

Lovel.  Damn  it,  there  are  thieves  in  the  house 
- I’ll  be  among  them. 


Kit  Lack-a-day,  sir!  it  was  only  the  cat; 
they  sometimes  sneeze  for  all  the  world,  like  a 
Christian ;  here,  Jack,  Jack  !  he  has  got  cold, 
sir - Puss - Puss - 

Lovel.  A  cold  :  then,  I’ll  cure  him.  Here, 
Jack,  Jack  ;  Puss,  Puss - 

Kit.  Your  honour  won’t  be  so  rash — Pray, 
your  honour,  don’t -  [Opposing. 

Lovel.  Stand  off!  here,  Freeman!  here’s  a 
barrel  for  business,  with  a  brace  of  slugs,  and 

welLprimed,  as  you  see - Freeman,  I’ll 

hold  you  five  to  four;  nay,  I’ll  hold  you  two  to 
one,  I  hit  the  cat  through  the  key-hole  of  that 
pantry-door. 

Free.  Try,  try;  but  I  think  it  impossible. 

Lovel.  I  am  a  damned  good  marksman. - 

[Cocks  the  pistol,  and  points  it  to  the  pantry 
door.}  Now,  for  it  !  [A  violent  shriek,  and  all  is 

discovered .]  Who  the  devil  are  these? - One 

two — three — four - 

Phi.  They  are  particular  friends  of  mine,  sir  ; 
servants  to  some  noblemen  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Lovel.  I  told  you  there  were  thieves  in  the 
house. 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Phi,  I  assure  your  honour  they  have  been 
entertained  at  our  own  expence,  upon  my  word. 

Kit.  Yes,  indeed,  your  honour,  if  it  was  the 
last  word  I  had  to  speak. 

Lovel,  Take  up  that  bottle.  [Philip  takes  up  a 
bottle  with  a  ticket  to  it,  and  is  going  off.}  Bring  it 
back.  Do  you  usually  entertain  your  company 
with  Tokay,  Monsieur  ? 

Phi.  I,  sir,  treat  with  wine  ! 

Lovel.  O  yes,  from  humble  port  to  imperial 
Tokay,  too.  Yes,  I  loves  Kokay. 

[Mimicking  himself. 

Phi.  How  !  Jemmy,  my  master ! 

Kit.  Jemmy  !  the  devil ! 

Phi.  Your  honour  is  at  present  in  liquor;  but, 
in  the  morning,  when  your  honour  is  recovered, 
I  will  set  all  to  rights  again. 

Lovel,  [Changing  his  countenance .]  We’ll  set 
all  to  rights,  now — There,  I  am  sober;  at  your 
service.  What  have  you  to  say,  Philip  ?  [Phi¬ 
lip  starts.}  You  may  well  stait — Go,  get  out  of 
my  sight ! 

Luke.  Sir,  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  known 
to  you,  but  I  have  the  honour  to  serve  his  grace 
the  duke  of - - 

Lovel.  And  the  impudence,  familiarly  to  as¬ 
sume  his  title?  Your  Grace  will  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  that  is  the  door;  and,  if  you  ever 
enter  there  again,  I  assure  you,  my  lord  duke, 
I  will  break  every  bone  in  your  grace’s  skin  ! — 
Begone ! - 

Luke.  [Aside,}  Low-bred  fellows  ! 

[Exit, 

Lovel,  I  beg  your  ladyship’s  pardon  ;  perhaps, 
they  can’t  go  without  chairs — 1m,  ha,  ha! 

Free,  Ila,  ha,  1m  !  [Sir  Harry  steals  off. 


[Takes  a  pistol. 
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Lady  Char.  This  comes  of  visiting  commoners. 

[Exit. 

Lady  Bab.  They  are  downright  Hottenpols. 

[Exit. 

Phi  and  Kit.  I  hope  your  honour  will  not 
take  away  our  bread  ? 

Lovel.  Five  hundred  pounds  will  set  you  up 
in  a  chocolate-house.  You’ll  shine  in  the  bar, 
madam.  I  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  your 
roguery,  extravagance,  and  ingratitude. 

Phi.  and  Kit.  Oh,  sir — Good  sir  ! 

Lovel.  You,  madam,  may  stay  here  till  to¬ 
morrow  morning — And  there,  madam,  is  the 
book  you  lent  me,  which  I  beg  you’ll  read — 
night  and  morning  before  you  say  your  pray¬ 
ers. 

Kit.  I  am  ruined  and  undone  !  [Exit. 

Lovel.  But  you,  sir,  for  your  villainy,  and 
(what  I  hate  worse)  your  hypocrisy,  shall  not 
stay  a  minute  longer  in  this  house ;  and  here 
comes  an  honest  man  to  shew  you  the  way  out. 
Your  keys,  sir - 

[Philip  gives  the  keys. 

Enter  Tom. 

Tom,  I  respect  and  value  you  ;  you  are  an  honest 
servant,  and  shall  never  want  encouragement — 
Be  so  good,  Tom,  as  to  see  that  gentleman  out  of 
my  house,  [Points  to  Philip.]  and  then  take 
charge  of  the  cellar  and  plate. 

Tom.  I  thank  your  honour;  but  I  would  not 
rise  on  the  ruin  of  a  fellow-servant. 
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Lovel.  No  remonstrances,  Tom;  it  shall  be 
as  I  say. 

Phi.  What  a  cursed  fool  have  I  been! 

[Exeunt  Servants. 

Lovel.  Well,  Charles,  I  must  thank  you  for  my 
frolic  :  it  has  been  a  wholesome  one  to  me ;  have 
I  done  right  ? 

Free.  Entirely  :  No  judge  could  have  deter¬ 
mined  better.  As  you  punished  the  bad,  it  was 
but  justice  to  reward  the  good. 

Lovel.  A  faithful  servant  is  a  worthy  charac¬ 
ter — 

Free.  And  can  never  receive  too  much  encou¬ 
ragement. 

Lovel.  Right ! 

Free.  You  have  made  Tom  very  happy. 

Lovel.  And  I  intend  to  make  your  Robert  so, 
too.  Every  honest  servant  should  be  made  hap- 

py- 

Free.  But  what  an  insufferable  piece  of  assu¬ 
rance  is  it  in  some  of  these  fellows  to  affect  and 
imitate  their  masters’  manners  ? 

Lovel,  What  manners  must  those  be  which 
they  can  imitate  ? 

Free.  True. 

Lovel.  If  persons  of  rank  would  act  up  to 
their  standard,  it  would  be  impossible  that  their 
servants  could  ape  them  ;  but  when  they  affect 
every  thing  that  is  ridiculous,  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  any  low  creature  to  follow  their  exam¬ 
ple. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONA;. 


MEN. 

Sir  William  Wealthy,  father  to  Sir  George. 
Shift,  a  sharper. 

Smirk,  an  auctioneer. 

Sir  George  Wealthy,  the  Minor. 

Loader,  a  gamester. 

Mr  Richard  Wealthy,  uncle  to  Sir  George. 


Dick,  servant  to  Sir  George. 
Transfer,  a  usurer. 

WOMEN. 

Lucy,  daughter  to  Mr  R.  Wealthy. 
Mrs  Cole,  an  old  hazed. 


Scene — London. 


A  C  T  I. 


SCENE  I; 

Enter  Sir  William  Wealthy,  and  Mr 
Richard  Wealthy. 

Sir  Wil.  Come,  come,  brother;  I  know  the 
world.  People,  who  have,  their  attention  eter¬ 
nally  fixed  upon  one  object,  can’t  help  being  a 
little  narrow  in  their  notions. 

li.  Weal.  A  sagacious  remark  that!  and  highly 
probable,  that  we  merchants,  who  maintain  a 
constant  correspondence  with  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  should  know  less  of  it  than  your 
fashionable  fellows,  whose  whole  experience  is 
bounded  by  Westminster-bridge. 

Sir  Wil.  Nay,  brother,  as  a  proof  that  I  am 
not  blind  to  the  benefit  of  travelling,  George, 
you  know,  has  been  in  Germany  these  four 
years. 

Ji.  Weal.  Where  he  is  well  grounded  in  ga¬ 
ming  and  gluttony  :  France  has  furnished  him 


wfith  fawning  and  flattery;  Italy  equipped  him 
with  capriols  and  cantatas ;  and,  thus  accom¬ 
plished,  my  young  gentleman  is  returned  with  a 
cargo  of  whores,  cooks,  valets  de  chambre,  and 
fiddle-sticks,  a  most  valuable  member  of  the 
British  commonwealth. 

Sir  Wil.  You  dislike,  then,  my  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  ? 

It.  Weal.  Most  sincerely. 

Sir  Wil.  The  whole  ? 

R.  Weal.  Every  particular. 

Sir  Wil.  The  early  part,  I  should  imagine, 
might  merit  your  approbation  ? 

R.  Weal.  Least  of  all.  What,  I  suppose,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  public 
school,  w  here,  at  sixteen,  he  had  practised  more 
vices  than  he  would  otherwise  have  heard  of  at 
sixty  ! 

Sir  Wil.  Ha,  ha,  prejudice  ! 

R.  Weal.  Then,  indeed,  you  removed  him  to 
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the  university ;  where,  lest  his  morals  should  be 
mended,  and  his  understanding  improved,  you 
i airly  set  him  tree  from  the  restraint  of  the  one, 
and  the  drudgery  of  the  other,  by  the  privileged 
distinction  ot  a  silk  gown  and  a  velvet  cap. 

Sir  Wil.  And  all  these  evils,  you  think,  a  city 
education  would  have  prevented  ? 

R-  Weal.  Doubtless.  Proverbs,  proverbs, 
brother  William,  convey  wholesome  instruction. 
Idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  Regular  hours, 
constant  employment,  and  good  example,  can’t 
fail  to  form  the  mind. 

Sir  Wil.  Why,  truly,  brother,  had  you  stuck 
to  your  old  civic  vices,  hypocrisy,  cozenage,  and 
avarice,  I  don’t  know  whether  i  might  not  have 
committed  George  to  your  care;  but  you  cock¬ 
neys  now  beat  us  suburbians  at  our  own  wea¬ 
pons.  What,  old  boy  !  times  are  changed  since 
the  date  of  thy  indentures  ;  when  the  sleek,  crop- 
eared  ’prentice  used  to  dangle  after  his  mistress, 
with  the  great  bible  under  his  arm,  to  St  Bride’s 
on  a  Sunday  ;  bring  home  the  text,  repeat  the 
divisions  of  the  discourse,  dine  at  twelve,  and  re¬ 
gale,  upon  a  gaudv  day,  with  buns  and  beer  at 
Islington  or  Mile-end. 

It.  Weal.  Wonderfully  facetious  ! 

Sir  Wil.  Our  modern  lads  are  of  a  different 
metal.  They  have  their  gaming  clubs  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  their  little  lodgings,  the  snug  depositaries  of 
their  rusty  swords  and  occasional  bag-wigs ;  their 
horses  for  the-  turf ;  aye,  and  their  commissions 
of  bankruptcy  too,  before  they  are  well  out  of 
their  time. 

R.  Weal.  Infamous  aspersion  ! 

Sir  Wil.  But  the  last  meeting  at  Newmarket, 
lord  Lofty  received  at  the  haz.ard-table,  the  iden¬ 
tical  note  from  the  individual  tailor  to  whom  he 
had  paid  it  but  the  day  before  for  a  new  set  of 
liveries. 

R  Weal.  Invention  ! 

Sir  Wil.  These  are  anecdotes  you  will  never 
meet  with  in  your  weekly  travels  from  Cateaton- 
street  to  your  boarded  box  in  Clapham,  brother. 

R.  Weal.  And  yet  that  boarded  box,  as  your 
prodigal  spendthrift  proceeds,  will  soon  be  the 
only  seat  of  the  family. 

Sir  Wil.  May  be  not.  Who  knows  what  a  re¬ 
formation  our  project  may  produce  ? 

R.  Weal.  I  do.  None  at  all. 

Sir  Wil.  Why  so? 

R.  Weal.  Because  your  means  are  ill-propor¬ 
tioned  to  their  end.  Were  he  my  son,  I  would 
serve  him - 

Sir  Wil.  As  you  have  done  your  daughter. 
Discard  him.  But  consider,  I  have  but  one. 

R.  Weal.  That  would  weigh  nothing  with  me: 
for,  was  Charlotte  to  set  up  a  will  of  her  own, 
and  reject  the  man  of  my  choice,  she  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  share  the  fate  of  her  sister.  I  consider 
families  as  a  smaller  kind  of  kingdoms,  and 
would  have  disobedience  in  the  one  as  severely 
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punished  as  rebellion  in  the  other.  Both  cut  off 
from  their  respective  societies. 

Sir  Wil,  Poor  Lucy  !  But  surely  you  begin  to 
relent.  May  not  I  intercede  ? 

R.  Weal.  Look’e,  brother,  you  know  my  mind. 
I  will  he  absolute.  If  I  meddle  with  the  man¬ 
agement  ol  your  son,  it  is  at  your  own  request; 
but  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  you  interfere  with 
my  banishment  of  that  wilful,  headstrong,  dis¬ 
obedient  hussy,  ail  ties  between  us  are  broke; 
and  F  shall  no  more  remember  you  as  a  brother, 
than  I  do  her  as  a  child. 

Sir  Wil.  I  have  done.  But  to  return.  You 
think  there  is  probability  in  my  plan? 

It.  Weal.  1  shall  attend  the  issue. 

Sir  Wil.  You  will  lend  your  aid,  however? 

R.  Weal.  We  shall  see  how  you  go  on. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  A  letter,  sir. 

Sir  Wil.  Oh,  from  Capias,  my  attorney  ?  Who 
brought  it  ? 

Ser.  The  person  is  without,  sir. 

Sir  Wil.  Bid  him  wait.  [Exit  Servant. 

[Reads. 

‘  Worthy  Sir, 

‘  The  bearer  is  the  person  I  promised  to  pro- 
‘  cure.  I  thought  it  was  proper  for  you  to  exa- 
‘  mine  him  viva  voce.  So  if  you  administer  a  few 
‘  interrogatories,  you  will  find,  by  cross-question- 
‘  ing  him,  whether  he  is  a  competent  person  to 
‘  prosecute  the  cause  you  wot  of.  I  wish  you  a 
‘  speedy  issue;  and  as  there  can  be  no  default  in 
‘  your  judgment,  am  of  opinion  it  should  be  car- 
‘  ried  into  immediate  execution.  I  am, 

‘  Worthy  Sir,  &c.’ 

Timothy  Capias. 

‘  P.  S.  The  party’s  name  is  Samuel  Shift.  Me 
‘  is  an  admirable  mime,  or  mimic,  and  most  delec- 
‘  table  company;  as  we  experience  every  Tues- 
‘  day  night  at  our  club,  the  Magpy  and  Horse- 
‘  shoe,  Fetter-lane.’ 

Very  methodical  indeed,  Mr  Capias  ! — John. 

Enter  Servant. 

Bid  the  person  who  brought  this  letter  walk  in. 
[Exit  Servant .]  Have  you  any  curiosity,  bro¬ 
ther  ? 

R.  Weal.  Not  a  jot.  I  must  to  the  ’Change. 
In  the  evening  you  may  find  me  in  the  counting- 
house,  or  at  Jonathan’s.  [Exit  R.  Wealthy. 

Sir  Wil.  You  shall  hear  from  me. 

Enter  Shift  and  Servant. 

Shut  the  door,  John,  and  remember,  I  am  not  at 
2  L 
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home.  [Exit  Servant.]  You  came  from  Mr 
Capias  ? 

Shift.  I  did,  sir. 

Sir  Wit.  Your  name,  I  think,  is  Shift? 

Shift.  )t  is,  sir. 

Sir  Wit.  Did  Mr  Capias  drop  any  hint  of  my 
business  with  you  ? 

Shift.  None.  He  only  said,  with  his  specta¬ 
cles  on  his  nose,  and  his  hand  upon  his  chin,  sir 
William  Wealthy  is  a  respectable  personage,  and 
my  client:  he  wants  to  retain  you  in  a  certain 
affair,  and  will  open  the  case,  and  give  you  your 
brief  himself :  if  you  adhere  to  his  instructions, 
and  carry  your  cause,  he  is  generous,  and  will 
discharge  your  bill  without  taxalion. 

Sir  Wil.  Ha,  ha  !  my  friend  Capias  to  a  hair ! 

- — Well,  sir,  this  is  no  bad  specimen  of  your 
abilities.  But  see  that  the  door  is  fast.  Now, 
sir,  you  are  to — 

Shift.  A  moment’s  pause,  if  you  please.  You 
must  know,  sir  William,  I  am  a  prodigious  ad¬ 
mirer  of  forms.  Now,  Mr  Capias  tells  me,  that 
it  is  always  the  rule  to  administer  a  retaining  fee 
before  you  enter  upon  the  merits. 

Sir  Wil.  Oh,  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  ! 

Shift.  Not  that  I  questioned  your  generosity; 
but  forms,  you  know — 

Sir  Wil.  No  apology,  I  beg.  But  as  we  are 
to  have  a  closer  connection,  it  may  not  be 
amiss,  by  way  of  introduction,  to  understand 
one  another  a  little.  Pray,  sir,  where  was  you 
born  ? 

Shift.  At  my  father’s. 

Sir  Wil.  Hum  ! — And  what  was  he  ? 

Shift.  A  gentleman. 

Sir  Wil.  What  was  you  bred  ? 

Shift.  A  gentleman. 

Sir  Wil.  How  do  you  live  ? 

Shift.  Like  a  gentleman. 

Sir  Wil.  Could  nothing  induce  you  to  un¬ 
bosom  yourself? 

Shift.  Look’e,  sir  William,  there  is  a  kind  of 
something  in  your  countenance,  a  certain 
openness  and  generosity,  a  je  ne  scai  in  your 
manner,  that,  I  will  unlock  : — You  shall  see  me 
all. 

Sir  Wil.  You  will  oblige  me. 

Shift.  You  must  know,  then,  that  fortune, 
which  frequently  delights  to  raise  the  noblest 
structures  from  the  simplest  foundations;  who 
from  a  tailor  made  a  pope,  from  a  gin-shop  an 
empress,  and  many  a  prime  minister  from  no¬ 
thing  at  all,  has  thought  fit  to  raise  me  to  my 
present  height,  from  the  humble  employment  of 
— Light  your  Honour — A  link  boy. 

Sir  Wil.  A  pleasant  fellow  !  Who  were  your 
parents  ? 

Shift.  I  was  produced,  sir,  by  a  left-handed 
marriage;  in  the  language  of  the  newspapers,  be¬ 
tween  an  illustrious  lamp-lighter  and  an  itinerant 
cat  and  dog  butcher.  Cat’s  meat  and  dog’s  meat. 
I  dare  say,  you  have  heard  my  mother,  sir.  But 
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as  to  this  happy  pair  I  owe  little  besides  my  be¬ 
ing,  I  shall  drop  them  where  they  dropt  me — in 
the  street. 

Sir  Wil.  Proceed. 

Shift.  My  first  knowledge  of  the  world  I  owe 
to  a  school  which  has  produced  many  a  great 
man — the  avenues  of  the  playhouse.  There,  sir, 
leaning  on  my  extinguished  link,  I  learned  dex¬ 
terity  from  pick-pockets,  connivance  from  con¬ 
stables,  politics  and  fashions  from  footmen,  and 
the  art  of  making  and  breaking  a  promise  from 
their  masters.  Here,  sirrah,  light  me  across  the 
kennel.  I  hope  your  honour  will  remember  poor 
Jack.  You  ragged  rascal,  I  have  no  halfpence 

— I’ll  pay  you  the  next  time  I  see  you. - But, 

lack-a-day,  sir,  that  time  I  saw  as  seldom  as  his 
tradesmen. 

Sir  Wil.  Very  well. 

Shift.  To  these  accomplishments  from  with¬ 
out  the  theatre,  I  must  add  one  that  I  obtained 
within. 

Sir  Wil.  How  did  you  gain  admittance  there  ? 

Shift.  My  merit,  sir,  that,  like  my  link,  threw 
a  radiance  round  me.  A  detachment  from  the 
head-quarters  here  took  possession,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  of  a  country  corporation,  where  I  did  the 
honours  of  the  barn,  by  sweeping  the  stage 
and  clipping  the  candles.  There  my  skill  and  ad¬ 
dress  were  so  conspicuous,  that  it  procured  me 
the  same  office,  the  ensuing  winter,  at  Drury-lane, 
where  I  acquired  intrepidity,  the  crown  of  all  my 
virtues. 

Sir  Wil.  How  did  you  obtain  that  ? 

Shift.  By  mv  post.  For,  I  think,  sir,  he  that 
dares  stand  the  shot  of  the  gallery,  in  lighting, 
snuffing,  and  sweeping,  the  first  night  of  a  new 
play,  may  bid  defiance  to  the  pillory,  with  all  its 
customary  compliments. 

Sir  Wil.  Some  truth  in  that. 

Shift.  But  an  unlucky  crab-apple,  applied  to 
my  right  eye  by  a  patriot  gingerbread  baker  from 
the  Borough,  who  would  not  suffer  three  dancers 
from  Switzerland,  because  he  hated  the  French, 
forced  me  to  a  precipitate  retreat. 

Sir  Wil.  Poor  devil  ! 

Shift.  Broglio  and  Contades  have  done  the 
same.  But,  as  it  happened,  like  a  teunis-ball,  I 
rose  higher  from  the  rebound. 

Sir  Wil.  How  so  ? 

Shift.  My  misfortune,  sir,  moved  the  compas¬ 
sion  of  one  of  our  performers,  a  whimsical  man; 
he  took  me  into  his  service.  To  him  I  owe, 
what,  I  believe,  will  make  me  useful  to  you. 

Sir  Wil.  Explain. 

Shift.  Why,  sir,  my  master  was  remarkable 
happy  in  an  art,  which,  however  disesteemed  at 
present,  is,  by  Tully,  reckoned  amongst  the  per¬ 
fections  of  an  orator .  mimickry. 

Sir  Wil.  Why,  you  are  deeply  read,  Mr 
Shift ! 

Shift.  A  smattering— but  as  I  was  saying,  sir, 
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nothing  came  amiss  to  my  master:  Bipeds  or 
quadrupeds  ;  rationals  or  animals;  from  the 
clamour  of  the  bar  to  the  cackle  of  the  barn¬ 
door  ;  from  the  soporific  twang  of  the  tabernacle 
of  Tottenham-court  to  the  melodious  bray  of 
their  long-eared  brethren  in  Bunhill-fields ;  all 
were  objects  of  his  imitation  and  my  attention.  In 
a  word,  sir,  for  two  whole  years,  under  this  pro¬ 
fessor,  I  studied  and  starved,  impoverished  my 
body,  and  pampered  my  mind ;  till,  thinking  my¬ 
self  pretty  near  equal  to  my  master,  I  made 
him  one  of  his  own  bows,  and  set  up  for  my¬ 
self. 

Sir  Wil.  You  have  been  successful,  I  hope? 

Shift.  Pretty  well.  I  cannot  complain.  My 
art,  sir,  is  a  passe-par-tout.  I  seldom  want  em¬ 
ployment.'  Let’s  see  how  stand  my  engagements. 
[ Pulls  out  a  pocket-book .]  Hum — hum — Oh  ! 
Wednesday  at  Mrs  Gammut’s  near  Hanover- 
square.  There,  there,  I  shall  make  a  meal  upon 
the  Mingotti ;  for  her  ladyship  is  in  the  opera 
interest;  but,  however,  I  shall  revenge  her  cause 
upon  her  rival  Mattei.  Sunday  evening  at  lady 
Sostenuto’s  concert.  Thursday  I  dine  upon  the 
actors,  with  ten  Templars,  at  the  Mitre,  in  Fleet- 
street.  Friday  I  am  to  give  the  amorous  parley 
of  two  intriguing  cats  in  a  gutter,  with  the  dis¬ 
turbing  of  a  hen-roost,  at  Mr  Deputy  Sugarsop’s, 
near  the  Monument.  So,  sir,  you  see  my  hands 
are  full.  In  short,  sir  William,  there  is  not  a 
buck  or  a  turtle  devoured  within  the  bills  of  mor¬ 
tality,  but  there  I  may,  if  I  please,  stick  a  napkin 
under  my  chin. 

Sir  Wil.  I’m  afraid,  Mr  Shift,  I  must  break 
in  a  little  upon  your  engagements  ;  but  you 
shall  be  no  loser  by  the  bargain. 

Shift.  Command  me. 

Sir  Wil.  You  can  be  secret  as  well  as  service¬ 
able  ? 

Shift.  Mute  as  a  mackarel. 

Sir  Wil.  Come  hither,  then.  If  you  betray  me 
to  ray  son - 

Shift.  Scalp  me. 

Sir  Wil.  Enough. — You  must  know,  then,  the 
hopes  of  our  family  are,  Mr  Shift,  centered  in 
one  boy. 

Shift.  4nd  I  warrant  he  is  a  hopeful  one  ? 

Sir  Wil.  No  interruption,  I  beg.  George  has 
been  abroad  these  four  years  ;  and,  from  his  late 
behaviour,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that,  had  a 
certain  event  happened,  which  I’m  afraid  he 
wished — my  death — 

Shift.  Yes  ;  that’s  natural  enough. 

Sir  Wil.  Nay,  pray,— there  would  soon  be  an 
end  to  an  ancient  and  honourable  family. 

Shift.  Very  melancholy,  indeed.  But  fami¬ 
lies,  like  besoms,  will  wear  to  the  stumps,  and 
finally  fret  out,  as  you  say. 

Sir  Wil.  Prithee,  peace  for  five  minutes  ! 

Shift.  I  am  tongue-ty’d. 

Sir  Wil.  Now  I  have  projected  a  scheme  to 
prevent  this  calamity. 
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Shift.  Ay,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that. 

Sir  Wil.  I  am  going  to  tell  it  you. 

Shift.  Proceed. 

Sir  Wil.  George,  as  I  have  contrived  it,  shall 
experience  all  the  miseries  of  real  ruin,  without 
running  the  least  risk. 

Shift.  Ay,  that  will  be  a  coup  de  maitre. 

Sir  Wil.  I  have  prevailed  upon  his  uncle,  a 
wealthy  citizen — 

Shift.  1  don’t  like  a  city  plot. 

Sir  Wil.  I  tell  thee  it  is  my  own. 

Shift.  I  beg  pardon. 

Sir  Wil.  My  brother,  I  say,  some  time  since 
wrote  him  a  circumstantial  account  of  my  death; 
upon  which  he  is  returned,  in  full  expectation  of 
succeeding  to  my  estate. 

Shift.  Immediately  ? 

Sir  Wil.  No;  when  at  age.  In  about  three 
months. 

Shift.  I  understand  you. 

Sir  Wil.  Now,  sir,  guessing  into  what  hands 
my  heedless  boy  would  naturally  fall  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  I  have,  in  a  feigned  character,  associated 
myself  with  a  set  of  rascals,  who  will  spread 
every  bait  that  can  flatter  folly,  inflame  extrava¬ 
gance,  allure  inexperience,  or  catch  credulity. 
And  when,  by  their  means,  he  thinks  himself  re¬ 
duced  to  the  last  extremity,  lost  even  to  the 
most  distant  hope — 

Shift.  W  hat  then  ? 

Sir  Wil.  Then,  will  I  step  in,  like  his  guardian- 
angel,  and  snatch  him  from  perdition.  If,  mor¬ 
tified  by  misery,  he  becomes  conscious  of  his  er¬ 
rors,  I  have  saved  my  son ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  gratitude  can’t  bind,  nor  ruin  reclaim 
him,  I  will  cast  him  out,  as  an  alien  to  my  blood, 
and  trust  for  the  support  of  my  name  and  fami¬ 
ly  to  a  remoter  branch. 

Shift.  Bravely  resolved  !  But  what  part  am  I 
to  sustain  in  this  drama  ? 

Sir  Wil.  Why,  George,  you  are  to  know,  is  al¬ 
ready  stript  of  what  money  he  could  command 
by  two  sharpers :  but  as  I  never  trust  them  out 
of  my  sight,  they  can’t  deceive  me. 

Shift.  Out  of  your  sight ! 

Sir  Wil.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  am  one  of  the 
knot :  an  adept  in  their  science ;  can  slip,  shuf¬ 
fle,  cog,  or  cut  with  the  best  of  them. 

Shift.  How  do  you  escape  your  son’s  no¬ 
tice  ? 

Sir  Wil.  His  firm  persuasion  of  my  death,  with 
the  extravagance  of  my  disguise.  Why,  I  would 
engage  to  elude  your  penetration,  when  1  am 
beaued  out  for  the  baron.  But  of  that  by  and  by. 
He  has  recourse,  after  his  ill  success,  to  the  ten 
per  cent  gentry,  the  usurers,  for  a  farther  sup- 
ply. 

Shift.  Natural  enough. 

Sir  Wil.  Pray,  do  you  know,  I  forgot  his  name, 
a  wrinkled  old  fellow,  in  a  thread-bare  coat  ?  He 
'-its  every  morning,  from  twelve  till  two,  in  the 
left  corner  of  Lloyd’s  coffee-house;  and  every 
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evening,  from  five  till  eight,  under  the  clock,  at 
the  Temple  Exchange. 

Shift.  What,  little  Transfer,  the  broker  ? 

Sir  Wit.  The  same.  Do  you  know  him? 

Shift.  Know  him  !  Aye,  rot  him  !  It  was  hut 
last  Easter  Tuesday  lie  had  me  turned  out,  at  a 
feast  in  Leather-sclier’s-hall,  for  singing  Room 
tor  cuckolds ,  like  a  parrot;  and  vowed  it  meant 
a  reflection  upon  the  whole  body  corporate. 

Sir  Wil.  You  have  reason  to  remember  him. 

Shift.  Yes,  yes,  I  recommended  a  minor  to 
him  myself,  for  the  loan  only  of  fifty  pounds; 
and,  would  you  believe  it,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved, 
we  dined,  supped,  and  wetted  five  and  thirty 
guineas  upon  tick,  in  meetings  at  the  Cross 
Keys,  in  order  to  settle  the  terms ;  and,  after  all, 
the  scoundrel  would  not  lend  us  a  stiver. 

Sir  Wil.  Could  you  personate  him  ? 

Shift.  Him !  Oh,  you  shall  see  me  shift  into 
his  shamble  in  a  minute,  and  with  a  withered 
face,  a  bit  of  a  purple  nose,  a  cautionary  stam¬ 
mer,  and  a  sleek  silver  head,  I  would  undertake 
to  deceive  even  his  banker.  But,  to  speak  the 
truth,  1  have  a  friend  that  can  do  this  inimitably 
well.  Have  not  you  something  of  more  con¬ 
sequence  .for  me  ? 

Sir  Wil.  1  have.  Could  not  you,  master 
Shift,  assume  another  shape?  Y’ou  have  attend¬ 
ed  auctions  ? 

Shift.  Auctions  !  a  constant  puff.  Deep  in 
the  mystery ;  a  professed  connoiseur,  from  a 
Niger  to  a  Nautilus;  from  the  Apollo  Belvidere 
to  a  butterfly. 

Sir  Wil.  One  of  these  insinuating  oily  orators 
I  will  get  you  to  personate;  for  we  must  have 
the  plate  and  jewels  in  our  possession,  or  they 
will  soon  fall  into  other  hands. 

Shift.  I  will  do  it. 

Sir  Wil.  Within  I’ll  give  you  farther  instruc¬ 
tions. 

Shift.  I’ll  follow  you. 

Sir  Wit.  [Going,  returns]  You  will  will  want 
materials. 

Shift.  Oh,  my  dress  I  can  be  furnished  with  in 
five  minutes.  [Exit  Sir  William.]  A  whimsical 
old  blade  this  !  I  shall  laugh  if  this  scheme  mis¬ 
carries.  I  have  a  strange  mind  to  lend  it  a  lift  : 
never  had  a  greater.  Pho,  a  damned  unnatural 
connection  this  of  mine!  What  have  I  to  do 
with  fathers  and  guardians !  a  parcel  of  preach¬ 
ing,  prudent,  careful,  curmudgeonly — dead  to 
pleasures  themselves,  and  the  blasters  of  it  in 

others.  Mere  dogs  in  a  manger - No,  no; 

I’ll  veer,  tack  about,  open  my  budget  to  the  boy, 
join  in  a  counter-plot.  But,  hold,  hold,  hold, 
friend  Stephen  !  see,  first,  how  the  land  lies. — 
Who  knows  whether  this  Germanized  genius  has 
parts  to  comprehend,  or  spirit  to  reward,  thy 
merit.  There’s  danger  in  that;  ay,  marry  is 
there.  ’Egad,  before  I  shift  the  helm,  I’ll  first 
examine  the  coast ;  and,  then,  if  there  be  but  a 
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bold  shore  and  a  good  bottom — have  a  care,  old 
Square  Toes,  you  will  meet  with  your  match. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Sin  George,  Loader,  and  Servant. 

Sir  Geo.  Let  the  martin  pannels  for  the  vis-a- 
vis  be  carried  to  Long-acre,  and  the  pye-balls 
sent  to  Hall’s  to  be  bitted.  You  will  give  me 
leave  to  be  in  your  debt  till  the  evening,  Mr 
Loader.  I  have  just  enough  to  discharge  the 
baron ;  and  we  must,  you  know,  be  punctual 
with  him,  for  the  credit  of  the  country. 

Load.  Fire  him,  a  snub-nosed  son  of  a  bitch  ! 
Levant  me,  but  he  got  enough  last  night  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  principality  amongst  bis  countrymen,  the 
Highdntchians  and  Hussarians. 

Sir  Geo.  You  had  your  share,  Mr  Loader. 

Loud.  W  ho,  I  ?  Lurch  me  at  four,  but  I  was 
marked  to  the  top  of  vour  trick  by  the  baron,  my 
dear.  What,  1  am  no  cinque  and  quatre  man. 
Come,  shall  we  have  a  dip  in  the  history  of  the 
Four  Kings  this  morning? 

Sir  Geo.  Rather  too  early.  Besides,  it  is  the 
rule  abroad,  never  to  engage  afresh  till  our  old 
scores  are  discharged. 

Load.  Capot  me,  but  those  lads  abroad  are  pretty 
fellows,  let  them  say  what  they  will.  Here,  sir, 
they  will  vowel  you,  from  father  to  son,  to  the 
twentieth  generation.  They  would  as  soon  now- 
a-days  pay  a  tradesman’s  bill  as  a  play-debt. — 
All  sense  of  honour  is  gone  ;  not  a  stiver  stirring. 
They  could  as  soon  raise  the  dead  as  two  pounds 
two.  Nick  me,  but  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tie 
up,  and  ruin  the  rascals.  What,  has  Tranfer 
been  here  this  morning  ? 

Enter  Dick. 

Sir  Geo.  Any  body  here  this  morning,  Dick  ? 

Dick.  Nobody,  your  honour. 

l.oad.  Repique  the  rascal !  He  promised  to 
be  here  before  me. 

Dick.  1  beg  your  honour’s  pardon.  Mrs  Cole 
from  the  Piazza  was  here  between  seven  and 
eight. 

Sir  Geo.  An  early  hour  for  a  lady  of  her  cal¬ 
ling. 

Dick.  Mercy  on  me  !  the  poor  gentlewoman 
is  mortally  altered  since  we  used  to  lodge  there, 
in  our  jaunts  from  Oxford  ;  wrapt  up  in  flannels; 
all  over  the  rheumatiss. 

Load.  Ay,  ay,  old  Moll  is  at  her  last  stake. 

Dick.  She  bid  me  say,  she  just  stopt  in  her 
way  to  the  Tabernacle ;  after  the  exhortation,  she 
says,  she’ll  call  again. 

Sir  Geo.  Exhortation  !  Oh,  I  recollect.  Well, 
whilst  they  only  make  proselytes  from  that  pro¬ 
fession,  they  are  heartily  welcome  to  them.  She 
does  not  mean  to  make  me  a  convert? 

Dick.  I  believe  she  has  some  such  design  up- 
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on  me ;  for  she  offered  me  a  book  of  hymns,  a 
shilling,  and  a  dram  to  go  along  with  her. 

Sir  Geo.  No  bad  scheme,  Dick.  Thou  hast  a 

fine,  sober,  psalm-singing  countenance - and 

when  thou  hast  been  some  time  in  their  tram¬ 
mels,  may’st  make  as  able  a  teacher  as  the  best 
of  them. 

Uick.  Laud,  sir,  I  want  learning  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Oh,  the  spirit,  the  spirit,  will  supply 
all  that,  Dick  ;  never  fear. 

Enter  Str  William,  as  a  German  baron. 

My  dear  baron,  what  news  from  the  Hay  mar¬ 
ket.  ?  What  says  the  Floreuza?  Does  she  yield? 
Shall  I  be  happy  ?  Say  yes,  and  command  my 
fortune. 

Sir  Wil.  I  was  never  did  see  so  fine  a  woman 
since  I  was  leave  Hamburgh;  dere  was  all  de 
colour,  all  red  and  white,  dat  was  quite  natu¬ 
ral  ;  point  d ’artifice.  Then  she  was  dance  and 

sing - 1  vow  to  Heaven,  I  was  never  see  de 

like  ! 

Sir  Geo.  But  how  did  she  receive  my  embas¬ 
sy  ?  What  hopes? 

Sir  Wil.  Why  dere  was,  Monsieur  le  Cheva¬ 
lier,  when  I  first  enter,  dree  or  four  damned 
queer  people  ;  ah,  ah,  dought  I,  by  Gad,  1  guess 
your  business  !  Dere  was  one  fat  big  womans, 
dat  I  know  long  time  :  le  valet  de  chambre  was 
tell  me  that  she  came  from  a  grand  merchand  ; 
ha,  ha,  dought  I,  by  your  leave,  stick  to  your 
shop  ;  or,  if  you  must  have  de  pretty  girl,  dere  is 
de  play-hous,  dat  do  very  well  for  you  ;  but  for 
de  opera,  pardonnez,  by  Gar,  dat  is  meat  for 
your  master. 

Sir  Geo.  Insolent  mechanic  !  But  she  despised 
him  ? 

Sir  Wil.  Ah,  ma  foy,  he  is  damned  rich,  has 
beaucoup  de  guineas ;  but  after  de  fat  woman 
was  go,  I  was  tell  the  Signora,  madam,  der  is 
one  certain  chevalier  of  dis  country,  who  has 
travelled,  see  de  world,  bien  fait,  well  made, 
beaucoup  d’esprit,  a  great  deal  of  monies,  who 
beg,  by  Gar,  to  have  de  honour  to  drow  himself 
at  your  feet. 

Sir  Geo.  Well,  well,  baron. 

Sir  Wil. ,  She  aska  your  name :  as  soon  as  I 
tell  her,  alia,  by  Gar,  dans  an  instant  she  melt 
like  de  lump  of  sugar  !  she  run  to  her  beaureau, 
and,  in  de  minute,  return  wid  de  paper. 

Sir  Geo.  Give  it  me. — ‘  Les  preliminarie  d- 
‘  une  traite  entre  le  chevalier  Wealthy  and  la 
‘Signora  Diamenti.’  A  bagatelle,  a  trifle:  she 
shall  have  it. 

Load.  Harke,  knight,  what  is  all  that  there 
outlandish  stuff? 

Sir  Geo.  Read,  read  !  the  eloquence  of  angels, 
my  dear  baron  ! 

Load.  Slam  me,  but  the  man’s  mad  !  I  don’t 
understand  their  gibberish.  What  is  it  in  Eng¬ 
lish  ? 
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Sir  Geo.  The  preliminaries  of  a  subsidy  treaty 
between  sir  G.  Wealthy  and  signora  Florenza'; 
that  the  said  signora  will  resign  the  possession 
of  her  person  to  the  said  sir  George,  on  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  three  hundred  guineas  monthly,  for 
equipage,  table,  domestics,  dress,  dogs,  and  dia¬ 
monds  ;  her  debts  to  be  duly  discharged,  and  a 
note  advanced  of  five  hundred  by  way  of  en¬ 
trance. 

Load.  Zounds,  what  a  cormorant !  She  must 
be  devilish  handsome  ! 

Sir  Geo.  I  am  told  so. 

Load.  Told  so  !  Why  did  you  never  see  her  ? 

Sir  Geo.  No;  and  possibly  never  mpy,  but 
from  my  box  at  the  opera. 

Load.  Hev-day  !  Why,  what  the  devil - 

Sir  Geo.  Ha,  ha,  you  stare  !  I  don’t  wonder  at 
it.  1  his  is  an  elegant  refinement,  unknown  to 
the  gross  voluptuaries  of  this  part  of  the  world. 
I  Ins  is,  Mr  Loader,  what  may  be  called  a  debt 
to  your  dignity  :  for  an  opera  girl  is  as  essential 
.a  piece  of  equipage  for  a  man  of  fashion  as  his 
coach. 

Load.  The  devil ! 

Sir  Geo.  ’Tis  for  the  vulgar  only  to  enjoy  what 
they  possess  :  the  distinction  of  ranks  and  con¬ 
ditions  are,  to  have  hounds,  and  never  hunt; 
cooks,  and  dine  at  taverns  ;  houses,  you  never  in¬ 
habit  ;  mistresses,  you  never  enjoy— l - 

Load.  And  debts  you  never  pay.  Egad,  I 
am  not  surprised  at  it;  if  this  be  your  trade,  no 
wonder  that  you  want  money  for  necessaries, 
when  you  give  such  a  damned  deal  for  nothing 
at  all. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Mrs  Cole,  to  wait  upon  your  honour. 

Sir  Geo.  My  dear  baron,  run,  dispatch  my  af¬ 
fair,  conclude  my  treaty,  and  thank  her  for  the 
very  reasonable  conditions. 

Sir  WiL  I  sail. 

Sir  Geo.  Mr  Loader,  shall  I  trouble  you  to 
introduce  the  lady  ?  she  is,  I  think,  your  acquain¬ 
tance. 

Load.  Who,  old  Moll  ?  Ay,  ay,  she  is  your 
market-woman.  I  would  not  give  sixpence  for 
your  signoras.  One  armful  of  good  wholesome 
British  beauty  is  worth  a  ship  load  of  their  trap¬ 
sing,  tawdry  trollops.  But,  hark’e,  baron,  how 
much  for  the  table?  Why,  she  must  have  a  de¬ 
vilish  large  family,  or  a  monstrous  stomach. 

Sir  Wil.  Ay,  ay ;  dere  is  her  moder,  la  com- 
plaisante  to  walk  in  de  park,  and  to  go  to  de 
play ;  two  broders,  deux  valets,  dree  Spanish  lap- 
dogs,  and  de  monkey. 

Load..  Strip  me  if  I  wmuld  set  five  shillings 
against  the  whole  gang.  May  my  partner  re¬ 
nounce,  with  the  game  in  his  hand,  if  I  were  you, 
knight,  if  I  would  not. — - — — 

Sir  Geo.  But  the  lady  waits. — [Exit  Load.] — 
A  strange  fellow  this !  What  a  whimsical  jar- 
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gon  he  talks  !  Not  an  idea  abstracted  from  play. 
To  say  truth,  I  am  sincerely  sick  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  :  but,  however,  I  have  the  first  people  in 
the  kingdom  to  keep  me  in  countenance.  Death 
and  the  dice  level  all  distinctions. 

Enter  Mrs  Cole,  supported  by  Loader  and 
Dick. 

Mrs  Cole.  Gently,  gently,  good  Mr  Loader. 

Load.  Come  along,  old  Moll !  Why,  you  jade, 
you  look  as  rosy  this  morning — I  must  have  a 
smack  at  your  muns.  Here,  taste  her,  she  is  as 
good  as  old  hock  to  get  you  a  stomach 

Mrs  Cole.  Fie,  Mr  Loader !  I  thought  you  had 
forgot  me. 

Load.  I  forget  you !  I  would  as  soon  forget 
what  is  trumps. 

Airs  Cole.  Softjv,  softly,  young  man  !  There, 
there,  mighty  well.  And  how  does  your  honour 
do  ?  I  han’t  seen  your  honour  the - Oh  !  mer¬ 
cy  on  me,  there’s  a  twinge - : — 

Sir  Geo.  What’s  the  matter,  Mrs  Cole? 

Mrs  Cole.  My  old  disorder,  the  rheumatise ;  I 

han’t  been  able  to  get  a  wink  of - O  la  ! 

What,  you  have  been  in  town  these  two  days? 

Sir  Geo.  Since  Wednesday. 

Airs  Cole.  And  never  once  called  upon  old 
Cole?  No,  no,  I  am  worn  out,  thrown  by,  and 
forgotten,  like  a  tattered  garment,  as  Mr  Squint- 
um  says.  Oh,  he  is  a  dear  man  !  But  for  him,  I 
had  been  a  lost  sheep ;  never  known  the  com¬ 
forts  of  the  new  birth  ;  no.— There’s  your  old 
friend  Kitty  Carrot  at  home  still.  What,  shall 
we  see  you  this  evening?  I  have  kept  the  green 
room  for  you  ev,er  since  I  heard  you  were  in 
town,  , 

Load.  What,  shall  we  take  a  snap  at  old 
Moll’s  ?  Hey,  beldam,  have  you  a  good  batch  of 
burgundy  abroach  ? 

Mrs  Cole.  Bright  as  a  ruby;  and  for  flavour  ! 
You  know  the  colonel  ?  He  and  Jenny  Cummins 
drank  three  flasks,  hand  to  fist,  last  night. 

IsOad.  What,  and  bilk  thee  of  thy  share  ? 

Airs  Cole.  Ah,  don’t  mention  it,  Mr  Loader. 
No,  that’s  all  over  with  me.  The  time  has  been, 
when  I  could  have  earned  thirty  shillings  a-day 
by  my  own  drinking,  and  the  next  morning  was 
neither  sick  nor  sorry  :  but  now,  O  laud  !  a  thim¬ 
ble-full  turns  me  topsy-turvy. 

Load.  Poor  old  girl ! 

Airs  Cole.  Ay,  I  have  done  with  these  idle  va¬ 
nities  ;  my  thoughts  are  fixed  upon  a  better  place. 
What,  I  suppose,  Mr  Loader,  you  will  be  for 
your  old  friend,  the  black-eyed  girl,  from  Rose¬ 
mary-lane.  Ha,  ha!  well,  ’tis  a  merry  little  tit. 
A  thousand  pities  she’s  such  a  reprobate  !  But 
she’ll  mend  ;  her  time  is  not  come  :  all  shall  have 
their  call,  as  Mr  Squintum  says,  sooner  or  later  ; 
regeneration  is  not  the  work  of  a  day.  No,  no, 
no  !  Oh  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Not  worse,  I  hope  ? 


[Foote. 

Airs  Cole.  Rack,  rack,  gnaw,  gnaw  !  never  ea¬ 
sy,  a-bed  or  up,  all’s  one.  Pray,  honest  friend, 
have  you  any  clary  or  mint-water  in  the  house  ?  • 

Dick.  A  case  of  French  drams. 

Airs  Cole.  Heaven  defend  me !  I  would  not 
touch  a  dram  for  the  world. 

Sir  Geo.  They  are  but  cordials,  Mrs  Cole. — ■ 
Fetch  them,  you  blockhead  ! 

[Exit  Dick. 

Mrs  Cole.  Ay,  I  am  going ;  a-wasting,  and  a- 
wasting,  sir  George.  What  will  become  of  the 
house  when  I  am  gone,  Heaven  knows!  No. — 
When  people  are  missed,  then  they  are  mourn¬ 
ed.  Sixteen  years  have  I  lived  iri  the  garden, 
comfortably  and  creditably;  and,  though  I  say 
it,  could  have  got  bail  any  hour  of  the  day  :  Re¬ 
putable  tradesmen,  sir  George,  neighbours,  Mr 
Loader  knows ;  no  knock  me-down  doings  in  my 
house.  A  set  of  legular,  sedate,  sober  custom¬ 
ers.  No  rioters.  Sixteen,  did  I  say  ?  ay,  eigh¬ 
teen  years  have  I  paid  scot  and  lot  in  the  parish 
of  St  Paul’s  ;  and,  during  the  whole  time,  nobody 
have  said,  Mrs  Cole,  why  do  you  so  ?  Unless 
twice  that  I  was  before  sir  Thomas  de  Val,  and 
three  times  in  the  round-house. 

Sir  Geo.  Nay,  don’t  weep,  Mrs  Cole. 

Load.  May  I  lose  deal,  with  an  honour  at  bot¬ 
tom,  if  old  Moll  does  not  bring  tears  into  my 
eyes. 

Airs  Cole.  However,  it  is  a  comfort,  after  all, 
to  think  one  has  passed  through  the  world  with 
credit  and  character.  Ay,  a  good  name,  as  Mr 
Squintum  says,  is  better  than  a  gallipot  of  oint¬ 
ment. 

Enter  Dick,  with  a  dram. 

Load.  Come,  haste,  Dick,  haste;  sorrow  is 
dry.  Here,  Moll,  shall  I  fill  thee  a  bumper? 

Airs  Cole.  Hold,  hold,  Mr  Loader  !  Heaven 
help  you,  I  could  as  soon  swallow  the  Thames ! 
Only  a  sip  to  keep  the  gout  out  of  my  stomach. 

Load.  Why,  then,  here’s  to  thee.  Levant  me, 
but  it  is  supernaculum  !  Speak  when  you  have 
enough. 

Airs  Cole.  I  won’t  trouble  you  for  the  glass; 
my  hands  do  so  tremble  and  shake,  I  shall  but 
spill  the  good  creature. 

Load.  Well  pulled  !  But  now  to  business. — 
Prithee,  Moll,  did  not  I  see  a  tight  young  wench, 
in  a  linen  gown,  knock  at  your  door  this  morn¬ 
ing  ? 

Airs  Cole.  Ay ;  a  young  thing  from  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Load.  Could  we  not  get  a  peep  at  her  this 
evening  ? 

Mrs  Cole.  Impossible  !  She  is  engaged  to  sir 
Timothy  Trotter.  I  have  taken  earnest  for  her 
this  three  months. 

Load.  Pho,  what  signifies  such  a  fellow  as 
that  !  Tip  him  an  old  trader,  and  give  her  to  the 
knight. 


Foote.] 

]\flrs  Cole.  Tip  him  an  old  trader  !  Mercy  on 
us,  where  do  you  expect  to  go  when  you  die,  Mr 
Loader  ? 

Loud.  Crop  me,  but  this  Squintum  has  turned 
her  brains  ! 

^lr  ^eo.  Nay,  Mr  Loader,  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  wrought  a  most  happy  reformation. 

Mrs  Cole.  Oh,  it  was  a  wonderful  work. — 
There  had  I  been  tossing  in  a  sea  of  sin,  without 
rudder  or  compass.  And  had  not  the  good  gen¬ 
tleman  pilotted  me  into  the  harbour  of  grace,  I 
must  have  struck  against  the  rocks  of  reproba¬ 
tion,  and  have  been  quite  swallowed  up  in  the 
whirlpool  of  despair.  He  was  the  precious  in¬ 
strument  of  my  spiritual  sprinkling,  but,  how¬ 
ever,  sir  George,  if  your  mind  be  set  upon  a 
young  country  thing,  to-morrow  night,  I  believe 
I  can  furnish  you. 

Load.  As  how? 

Mrs  Cole.  I  have  advertised  this  morning  in 
the  register  office,  for  servants  under  seventeen ; 
and  ten  to  one  but  1  light  on  something  that  will 
do. 

Load.  Pillory  me,  but  it  has  a  face  ! 

Mrs  Cole.  Truly,  consistently  with  my  con¬ 
science,  1  would  do  any  thing  for  your  honour. 

Sir  Geo.  Right,  Mrs  Cole,  never  lose  sight  of 
that  monitor.  But,  pray,  how  long  has  this  hea¬ 
venly  change  been  wrought  in  you  ? 

Mrs  Cole.  Ever  since  iny  last  visitation  of  the 
gout.  Upon  my  first  fit,  seven  years  ago,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  have  my  doubts,  and  my  waverings;  hut  I 
was  lost  in  a  labyrinth,  and  nobody  to  show  me 
the  road.  One  time  I  thought  of  dying  a  Ro¬ 
man,  which  is  truly  a  comfortable  communion 
enough  for  one  of  us  :  but  it  would  not  do. 

Sir  Geo.  Why  not  ? 

Mrs  Cole.  I  went  one  summer  over  to  Bou¬ 
logne  to  repent;  and,  would  you  believe  it,  the 
bare-footed,  bald-pated  beggars,  would  not  give 
me  absolution  without  1  quitted  my  business— — 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  set  of  scabby - 

besides,  I  could  not  bear  their  barbarity.  Would 
you  believe  it,  Mr  Loader,  they  lock  up  for  their 
lives,  in  a  nunnery,  the  prettiest,  sweetest,  ten¬ 
der,  young  things  !  oh,  six  of  them,  for  a  season,! 
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would  finish  my  business  here,  and  then  I  should 
have  nothiug  to  do  but  to  think  of  hereafter. 

Load.  Brand  me,  what  a  country ! 

Sir  Geo.  Oh,  scandalous  ! 

Mrs  Cole.  O  no,  it  would  not  do.  So,  in  my 
last  illness,  I  was  wished  to  Mr  Squintum  ;  who 
stept  in  with  his  saving  grace,  got  me  with  the 
new-birth,  and  I  became,  as  you  sec,  regenerate 
and  another  creature. 

Cuter  Dick. 

Dick.  Mr  Transfer,  sir,  has  sent  to  know  if 
your  honour  be  at  home. 

Sir  Geo.  Mrs  Cole,  I  am  mortified  to  part  with 
you.  But  business,  you  know - - 

Mrs  Cole.  True,  sir  George.  Mr  Loader,  your 
arm — Gently,  oh,  oh  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Would  you  take  another  thimbleful, 
Mrs  Cole  ?  ' 

Mrs  Cole.  Not  a  drop;  I  shall  see  you  this 
evening  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Depend  upon  me. 

Mrs  Cole.  To-morrow  I  hope  to  suit  you - . 

We  are  to  have,  at  the  tabernacle,  an  occasional 
hymn,  with  a  thanksgiving  sermon  for  my  reco¬ 
very.  After  which,  I  shall  call  at  the  register- 
office,  and  see  what  goods  my  advertisement  has 
brought  in. 

Sir  Geo.  Extremely  obliged  to  you,  Mrs  Cole. 

Mrs  Cole.  Or,  if  that  should  not  do,  I  have  a 
tit-bit  at  home  will  suit  your  stomach.  Never 
brushed  by  a  beard.  Well,  Heaven  bless  you— 
Softly,  have  a  care,  Mr  Loader— Richard,  yoit 
may  as  well  give  me  the  bottle  into  the  chair,  for 

fear  I  should  be  taken  ill  on  the  road.  Gently _ 

So,  so  ! 

[ Exeunt  Mrs  Cole  and  Load. 
Sir  Geo.  Dick,  now  show  MrTransfer  in— ha,  ha ! 
what  a  hodge  podge  !  How  the  jade  has  jumbled' 
together  the  carnal  and  the  spiritual !  With  what 
ease  she  reconciles  her  new  birth  to  her  old  cal¬ 
ling  !  No  wonder  these  preachers  have  plenty  of 
proselytes,  whilst  they  have  the  address  so  com¬ 
fortably  to  blend  the  hitherto  jarring  interests  of 
the  two  worlds.  [Exit 
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SCENE  I. 

Enter  Dick,  introducing  Transfer. 

Dick.  My  master  will  come  to  you  presently. 

[Exit  Dick. 

Enter  Sir  George. 

Sir  Geo.  Mr  Transfer,  your  servant. 

Trans.  Your  honour’s  very  humble.  I  thought 
to  have  found  Mr  Loader  here. 

i Sir  Geo.  He  will  return  immediately.  Well, 


Mr  Transfer — but  take  a  chair — vou  have  had  a 
long  walk.  Mr  Loader,  1  presume,  opened  to 
you  the  urgency  of  mv  business  r 

Trans.  Ay,  ay ;  the  general  cry,  money,  mo¬ 
ney  !  I  don’t  know,  for  my  part,  where  all  the. 
money  is  flown  to.  Formerly  a  note,  with  a  to¬ 
lerable  indorsement,  was  as  current  as  cash.  If 
your  uncle  Richard,  now,  would  join  in  this  se¬ 
curity — 

Sir  Geo.  Impossible. 

Train.  Ay,  like  enough.  I  wish  you  were  of 
age. 
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Sir  Geo.  So  do  I.  But  as  that  will  be  consi¬ 
dered  in  the  premium - 

Trans.  True,  true  ;  I  see  you  understand  busi¬ 
ness — And  what  sum  does  your  honour  lack  at 
present? 

Sir  Geo.  Lack  !  how  much  have  you  brought  ? 

Trans.  Who,  I  ?  dear  me,  none  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Zounds,  none  ! 

Trans.  Lack-a-day,  none  to  be  had,  I  think. 
All  the  morning  have  I  been  upon  the  hunt. — 
There,  Ephraim  Barebones,  the  tallow-chandler 
in  Thames-street,  used  to  be  a  never-failing  chap  ; 
not  a  guinea  to  be  got  there.  1  hen  I  tottered 
away  to  Nebuchadnezzar  Zebulon,  in  the  Old 
Jewry,  but  it  happened  to  be  Saturday;  and  they 
never  touch  on  the  Sabbath,  you  know. 

Sir  Geo.  Why,  what  the  the  devil  can  I  do  ? 

Trans.  Good  me,  I  did  not  know  your  honour 
had  been  so  pressed. 

Sir  Geo.  My  honour  pressed  !  Yes,  my  honour 
is  not  only  pressed,  but  ruined,  unless  I  can  raise 
money  to  redeem  it.  That  blockhead,  Loader, 
to  depend  upon  this  old,  doating - 

Trans.  Well,  well,  now  I  declare  I  am  quite 
sorry  to  see  your  honour  in  such  a  taking. 

Sir  Geo.  Damn  your  sorrow  ! 

Trans.  But  come,  don’t  be  cast  down  :  though 
money  is  not  to  he  had,  money’s  worth  may,  and 
that’s  the  same  thing. 

Sir  Geo.  How,  dear  Transfer  ? 

Trans.  Why,  I  have,  at  my  warehouse  in  the 
city,  ten  casks  of  whale-blubber,  a  large  cargo  ot 
Dantzic  dowlas,  with  a  curious  sortment  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  hafts,  and  Whitney-blankets  tor  expor¬ 
tation. 

Sir  Geo.  Iley ! 

Trans.  And  stay,  stay;  then,  again,  at  my 
country-house,  the  bottom  of  Gray’s-inn-lane, 
there’s  a  hundred  ton  of  fine  old  hay,  only  da¬ 
maged  a  little  last  winter  for  want  of  thatching ; 
with  forty  load  of  flint-stones. 

Sir  Geo.  Well. 

Trans.  Your  honour  may  have  all  these  for  a 
reasonable  profit,  and  convert  them  into  cash. 

Sir  Geo.  Blubber  and  blankets  !  Why,  you  old 
rascal,  do  you  banter  me  ? 

Trans.  Who,  I?  O  la  !  marry,  heaven  forbid  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Get  out  of  my - you  stuttering 

scoundrel ! 

Trans.  If  your  honour  would  but  hear  me — 

Sir  Geo.  Troop,  I  say,  unless  you  have  a  mind 

to  go  a  shorter  way  than  you  came. - [Exit 

Trans.]— And  yet  there  is  something  so  uncom¬ 
monly  ridiculous  in  his  proposal,  that,  were  my 
mind  more  at  ease - 

Enter  Loader. 

So,  sir,  you  have  recommended  me  to  a  fine  fel¬ 
low  ? 

Lord.  What’s  the  matter? 

Sir  Geo.  Ilg  can’t  supply  me  with  a  shilling ! 
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and  wants,  besides,  to  make  me  a  dealer  in  dow- 
lass. 

Load.  Ay,  and  a  very  good  commodity,  too. — 
People  that  are  upon  ways  and  means  must  not 
be  nice,  knight.  A  pretty  piece  of  work  you 
have  made  here  !  Thrown  up  the  cards  with  the 
game  in  your  hands. 

Sir  Geo.  Why,  prithee,  of  what  use  would 
his - 

Load.  Use  !  of  every  use.  Procure  you  the 
spankers,  my  boy.  I  have  a  broker,  that,  in  a 
twinkling,  shall  take  off  your  bargain. 

Sir  Geo.  Indeed! 

Load.  Indeed!  ay,  indeed.  You  sit  down  to 
hazard,  and  not  know  the  chances  !  I’ll  call  him 
back.  Hollo,  Transfer !  A  pretty,  little,  busy, 

bustling - You  may  travel  miles  before  you 

will  meet  with  his  match.  If  there  is  one  pound 
in  the  city,  he  will  get  it.  He  creeps,  like  a  fer¬ 
ret,  into  their  bags,  and  makes  the  yellow-hoys 
bolt  again. 

Enter  Transfer. 

Come  hither,  little  Transfer;  what,  man,  our 
minor  was  a  little  too  hasty ;  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  trap  :  knows  nothing  of  the  game,  my  dear. 

Trans.  What  I  said  was  to  serve  sir  George, 
as  he  seemed - 

Load.  I  told  him  so.  Well,  well,  we  will  take 
thy  commodities,  were  they  as  many  more.  But 
try,  prithee,  if  thou  couldst  not  procure  us  some 
of  the  ready  for  present  spending. 

Trans.  Let  me  consider. 

Load.  Ay,  do:  come,  shuffle  thv  brains  ;  never 
fear  the  baronet.  To  let  a  lord  of  lands  want 
shiners  ;  'tis  a  shame  ! 

Trans.  I  do  recollect,  in  this  quarter  of  the 
town,  an  old  friend  that  used  to  do  things  in  this 
way. 

Load.  Who? 

Trans.  Statute  the  scrivener. 

Load.  Slam  me,  but  he  has  nicked  the  chance! 

Trans.  A  hard  man,  master  Loader. 

Sir  Geo.  No  matter. 

Trans.  His  demands  are  exorbitant. 

Sir  Geo.  That  is  no  fault  of  ours. 

Load.  Well  said,  knight ! 

Trans.  But,  to  save  time,  I  had  better  mention 
his  terms  ? 

Load.  Unnecessary. 

Trans.  Five  per  cent,  legal  interest. 

Sir  Geo.  He  shall  have  it. 

Trans.  Ten,  the  premium. 

Sir  Geo.  No  more  words, 

Trans.  Then,  as  you  are  not  of  age,  five  more 
for  insuring  your  life. 

Load.  W'e  will  give  it. 

Trans.  As  for  what  he  will  demand  for  the 
risk - 

Sir  Geo.  He  shall  be  satisfied. 

Trans.  You  pay  the  attorney? 
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Sir  Geo.  Amply,  amply  1  Loader,  dispatch 
him. 

Load.  There,  there,  little  Transfer ;  now,  eve¬ 
ry  thing  is  settled.  All  terms  shall  he  complied 
with,  reasonable  or  unreasonable.  What  !  our 
principal  is  a  man  of  honour  !  [Exit  Transfer.] 
Hey,  my  knight,  this  is  doing  business.  This  pinch 
is  a  sure  card. 

Re-enter  Transfer. 

Trans.  I  had  forgot  one  thing.  I  am  not  the 
principal ;  you  pay  the  brokerage. 

Load.  Ay,  ay ;  and  a  handsome  present  into 
the  bargain,  never  fear. 

Trans.  Enough,  enough. 

Load.  Hark’e,  Transfer,  we’ll  take  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  hafts  and  Whitney  wares. 

Trans.  They  shall  be  forthcoming.  You 
would  not  have  the  hay  and  the  flints  ? 

Load.  Every  pebble  of  them.  The  magistrates 
of  the  baronet’s  borough  are  infirm  and  gouty. 
He  shall  deal  them  as  new  pavement.  [Exit 
Transfer.]  So,  that’s  settled.  I  believe,  knight, 
I  can  lend  you  a  helping  hand  as  to  the  last  ar¬ 
ticle.  I  know  some  traders  that  will  truck  :  fel¬ 
lows  with  finery.  Not  commodities  of  such 
clumsy  conveyance  as  old  Transfer’s. 

Sir  Geo.  You  are  very  obliging. 

Load.  I’ll  do  it,  boy;  and  get  you  into  the 
bargain  a  bonny  auctioneer,  that  shall  dispose  of 
them  all  in  a  crack.  [Exit. 

Enter  Dick. 

Dick.  Your  uncle,  sir,  has  been  waiting  some 
time. 

Sir  Geo.  He  comes  in  a  lucky  hour.  Show 
him  in.  [Exit  Dick.]  Now  for  a  lecture.  My 
situation  shan’t  sink  my  spirits,  however.  Here 
comes  the  musty  trader,  running  over  with  re¬ 
monstrances.  I  must  banter  the  cit. 

Enter  Richard  Wealthy. 

R.  Weal.  So,  sir;  what,  I  suppose  this  is  a 
Spice  of  your  foreign  breeding,  to  let  your  uncle 
kick  bis  heels  in  your  hall,  whilst  your  presence- 
chamber  is  crowded  with  pimps,  bawds,  and 
gamesters  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Oh,  a  proof  of  my  respect,  dear 
uncle  !  Would  it  have  been  decent  now,  uncle, 
to  have  introduced  you  into  such  company? 

R.  Weal.  Wonderfully  considerate  !  Well, 
young  man,  and  what  do  you  think  will  be  the 
end  of  all  this  ?  Here  I  have  received  by  the  last 
mail  a  quire  of  your  drafts  from  abroad.  I  see 
you  are  determined  our  neighbours  should  taste 
of  your  magnificence. 

Sir  Geo.  Yes,  I  think  I  did  some  credit  to  my 
country. 

R.  Weal.  And  how  are  all  these  to  be  paid  ? 

Sir  Geo.  That  I  submit  to  you,  dear  uncle. 
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R.  Weal.  From  me  ! — Not  a  sous  to  keep  you 
from  the  counter. 

Sir  Geo.  Why,  then,  let  the  scoundrels  stay. 
It  is  their  duty.  I  have  other  demands,  debts  of 
honour,  which  must  be  discharged. 

R.  Weal.  Here’s  a  diabolical  distinction  ! — 

Here’s  a  prostitution  of  words  ! - Honour  ! 

’Sdeath,  that  a  rascal,  who  has  picked  your  pocket, 
shall  have  his  crime  gilded  with  the  most  sacred 
distinction,  and  his  plunder  punctually  paid, 
whilst  the  industrious  mechanic,  who  ministers  to 
your  very  wants,  shall  have  his  debt  delayed,  and 
his  demand  treated  as  insolent ! 

Sir  Geo.  Oh  !  a  truce  to  this  thread-bare 
trumpery,  dear  uncle  ! 

R.  Weal.  I  confess  my  folly  ;  but  make  your¬ 
self  easy ;  you  won’t  be  troubled  with  many  more 
of  my  visits.  I  own  I  was  weak  enough  to  design 
a  short  expostulation  with  you  ;  but  as  we  in  the 
city  know  the  true-value  of  time,  I  shall  take  care 
not  to  squander  away  any  more  of  it  upon  you. 

Sir  Geo.  A  prudent  resolution. 

R.  Weal.  One  commission,  however,  I  can’t 
dispense  with  myself  from  executing :  It  was 
agreed  between  your  father  and  me,  that  as  he 
had  but  one  son,  and  I  one  daughter - 

Sir  Geo.  Your  gettings  should  be  added  to  his 
estate,  and  my  cousin  Margery  and  I  squat  down 
together  in  the  comfortable  state  of  matrimony. 

R.  Weal.  Puppy !  Such  was  our  intention. 
Now,  his  last  will  claims  this  contract. 

Sir  Geo.  Dispatch,  dear  uncle  ! 

R.  Weal.  Why  then,  in  a  word,  see  me  here 
demand  the  execution. 

Sir  Geo.  What  d’ye  mean?  For  me  to  marry 
Margery  ? 

R.  Weal.  I  do. 

Sir  Geo.  What,  moi — me  ! 

R.  Weal.  You,  you — Your  answer,  ay  or  no? 

Sir  Geo.  Why  then,  concisely  and  briefly, 
without  evasion,  equivocation,  or  further  circum¬ 
locution — No  ! 

R.  Weal.  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Sir  Geo.  So  am  I. 

R.  Weal.  But  pray,  if  it  would  not  be  too 
great  a  favour,  what  objections  can  you  have  to 
my  daughter?  Not  that  I  want  to  remove  them, 
but  merely  out  of  curiosity,  What  objections  ? 

Sir  Geo.  None.  I  neither  know  her,  have 
seen  her,  inquired  after  her,  or  ever  intend  it. 

R.  Weal.  What,  perhaps  I  am  the  stumbling 
bfcck  ? 

Sir  Geo.  You  have  hit  it. 

R.  Weal.  Ay,  now  we  come  to  the  point. 
Well,  and  pray - 

Sir  Geo.  Why,  it  is  not  so  much  a  dislike  to 
your  person,  though  that  is  exceptionable  enough; 
but  your  profession,  dear  uncle,  is  an  insuperable 
obstacle. 

R.  Weal.  Good  lack !  And  what  harm  has 
that  done,  pray  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Done !  so  stained,  polluted,  and 
2  M 
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tainted  the  whole  mass  of  your  blood,  thrown 
such  a  blot  on  your  ’scutcheons,  as  ten  regular 
successions  can  hardly  efface. 

11.  Weal.  The  deuce  ! 

Sir  Geo.  And  could  you  now,  consistently  with 
your  duty  as  a  faithful  guardian,  recommend  my 
union  with  the  daughter  of  a  trader  ? 

li.  Weal.  Why,  indeed,  J  a*k  pardon;  I  am 
afraid  1  did  not  weigh  the  matter  as  maturely  as 
I  ought. 

Sir  Geo.  Oh,  a  horrid,  barbarous  scheme  ! 

R.  Weal.  But  then,  I  thought  her  having  the 
honour  to  partake  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood 
with  yourself  might  prove,  in  some  measure,  a 
kind  of  fullers-earth,  to  scour  out  the  dirty  spots 
contracted  by  commerce. 

Sir  Geo.  Impossible  ! 

R.  Weal.  Besides,  here,  it  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  even  of  peers. 

Sir  Geo.  Don’t  mention  the  unnatural  inter¬ 
course  !  Thank  Heaven,  Mr  Richard  Wealthy, 
my  education  has  been  in  another  country,  where 
1  have  been  too  well  instructed  in  the  value  of 
nobility  to  think  of  intermixing  it  with  the  off¬ 
spring  of  a  Bourgeois.  Why,  what  apology  could 
I  make  to  my  children  for  giving  them  such  a 
mother  ? 

R.  Weal.  I  did  not  think  of  that.  Then  I 
must  despair,  I  am  afraid  ? 

Sir  Geo.  I  can  afford  but  little  hopes.  Though, 
upon  recollection — Is  the  grisette  pretty  ? 

R.  Weal.  A  parent  may  be  partial.  She  is 
thought  so. 

Sir  Geo.  Ah,  la  jolie  petite  bourgeoise  !  Poor 
girl  !  I  sincerely  pity  her.  And  I  suppose,  to 
procure  her  emersion  from  the  mercantile  mud, 
no  consideration  would  be  spared  ? 

R.  Weal.  Why,  to  be  sure,  for  such  an  honour 
one  would  strain  a  point. 

Sir  Geo.  Why,  then,  not  totally  to  destroy 
your  hopes,  I  do  recollect  an  edict  in  favour  of 
Britanny,  that  when  a  man  of  distinction  engages 
in  commerce,  his  nobility  is  suffered  to  sleep. 

R.  Weal.  Indeed  ! 

Sir  Geo.  And,  upon  his  quitting  the  contagious 
connection,  he  is  permitted  to  resume  his  rank. 

R.  Weal.  That’s  fortunate. 

Sir  Geo.  So,  nuncle  Richard,  if  you  will  sell 
out  of  the  stocks,  shut  up  your  counting-house, 
and  quit  St  Marv-axe  for  Grosvcnor-square - 

R.  Weal.  What  then  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Why,  when  your  rank  has  had  time 
to  rouse  itself,  for  I  think  your  nobility,  nuncle, 
has  had  a  pretty  long  nap — if  the  girl’s  person  is 
pleasing,  and  the  purchase-money  is  adequate  to 
the  honour,  I  may  in  time  he  prevailed  upon  to 
restore  her  to  the  rights  of  her  family. 

R.  Weal.  Amazing  condescension  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Good-nature  is  my  foible.  But,  upon 
my  soul,  I  would  not  have  gone  so  far  for  any 
body  else. 

R.  Weal.  I  can  contain  no  longer !  Hear  me, 
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spendthrift,  prodigal  !  do  you  know,  that  in  ten 
days  your  whole  revenue  won’t  purchase  you  a 
feather  to  adorn  your  empty  head  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Heyday  !  what’s  the  matter  now  ? 

R.  Weal.  And  that  you  derive  every  acre  of 
your  boasted  patrimony  from  your  great-uncle,  a 
soap-boder  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Infamous  aspersion  ! 

R.  Weal.  It  was  his  hags,  the  fruits  of  his  ho¬ 
nest  industry,  that  preserved  your  lazy,  beggarly 
nobility.  His  wealth  repaired  your  tottering 
hall,  from  the  ruins  of  which  even  the  rats  had 
run. 

Sir  Geo.  Better  our  name  had  perished  !  In¬ 
supportable,  soap-hoiling,  uncle  ! 

li.  Weal.  Traduce  a  trader  in  the  country  of 
commerce  !  It  is  treason  against  the  community; 
and,  for  your  punishment,  I  would  have  you  re¬ 
stored  to  the  sordid  condition  from  whence  we 
drew  you,  and,  like  your  predecessors  the  Piets, 
stript,  painted,  and  fed  upon  hips,  haws,  and 
blackberries. 

Sir  Geo.  A  truce,  dear  haberdasher ! 

R.  Weal.  One  pleasure  I  have,  that  to  this 
goal  you  are  upon  the  gallop ;  hut  have  a  care  ! 
the  sword  hangs  hut  by  a  thread.  When  next 
we  meet,  know  me  for  the  master  of  your  fate. 

[Exit. 

Sir  Geo.  Insolent  mechanic !  But  that  his 
Bourgeois  blood  would  have  soiled  my  sword — 

Enter  Baron  and  Loader. 

Sir  Wil.  What  is  de  matter  ? 

Sir  Geo.  A  fellow  here,  upon  the  credit  of  a 
little  affinity,  has  dared  to  upbraid  me  with  being 
sprung  from  a  soap-boiler. 

Sir  Wil.  Vat,  y  u  from  the  boiler  of  soap? 

Sir  Geo.  Me  ! 

Sir  Wil.  Aha,  begar,  dat  is  anoder  ting — And 
harka  you,  Mister  Monsieur,  ha — how  dare  a  you 
have  d’affrontary — 

Sir  Geo.  How  ? 

Sir  Wil.  De  impertinence  to  sit  down,  play 
vvid  me  ? 

Sir  Geo.  What  is  this  ? 

Sir  Wil.  A  beggarly  Bourgeois  vis-a-vis  a 
Baron  of  twenty  descents  ! 

Load.  But,  Baron — 

Sir  Wil.  Bygar,  1  am  almost  ashamed  to  win 
of  such  a  low,  dirty. — Give  me  my  monies,  and 
let  a  me  never  see  your  face. 

Loud.  Why,  but,  Baron,  you  mistake  this 
thing  ;  I  know  the  old  buck  this  fellow  prates 
about. 

Sir  Wil.  May  be. 

Load.  Pigeon  me,  as  true  a  gentleman  as  the 
Grand  Signior.  He  was,  indeed,  a  good-natured, 
obliging,  friendly  fellow  ;  and  being  a  great 
judge  of  soap,  tar,  and  train-oil,  lie  used  to  have 
it  home  to  his  house,  and  sell  it  to  his  acquaint¬ 
ances  for  ready  money,  to  serve  them. 

Sir  Wil.  Was  dat  all? 
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Load.  Upon  my  honour  ! 

Sir  Wil.  Oh  dat,  dat  is  anoder  ting.  Bygar,  I 
was  afraid  he  was  negotiant. 

Load.  Nothing  like  it. 

Enter  Dick; 

Dick.  A  gentleman  to  enquire  for  Mr  Loader. 

[Exit. 

Load.  I  come— A  pretty  son-of-a-bitch  this 
Baron  !  Pimps  for  the  man,  picks  his  pocket, 
and  then  wants  to  kick  him  out  of  company,  be¬ 
cause  his  uncle  was  an  oilman  !  [Exit. 

Sir  Wil.  I  beg  pardon,  Chevalier,  I  was  mis¬ 
take. 

Sir  Gre.  Oh,  don’t  mention  it ;  had  the  flam 
been  fact,  your  behaviour  was  natural  enough. 

Enter  Loader. 

Load.  Mr  Smirk,  the  auctioneer. 

Sir  Geo.  Show  him  in  by  all  means. 

[Exit  Loader. 

Sir  Wil.  You  have  affair. 

Sir  Geo.  If  you’ll  walk  into  the  next  room, 
they  will  be  finished  in  five  minutes. 

[Exit  Sir  William. 

Enter  Loader,  with  Shift  as  Smirk. 

Load.  Here’s  master  Smirk  ;  this  is  the  gentle¬ 
man.  Hark’e,  knight,  did  I  not  tell  you  old 
Moll  was  your  mark  ?  Here  she  has  brought 
you  a  pretty  piece  of  man’s  meat  already;  as 
sweet  as  a  nosegay,  and  as  ripe  as  a  cherry,  you 
rogue  !  Dispatch  him,  mean  time  we’ll  manage 
the  girl.  [Ejfit. 

Smirk.  You  are  the  principal. 

Sir  Geo.  Even  so.  I  have,  Mr  Smirk,  some 
things  of  a  considerable  value,  which  I  want  to 
dispose  of  immediately. 

Smirk.  You  have  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Could  you  assist  me  ? 

Smirk.  Doubtless. 

Sir  Geo.  But  directly  ? 

Smirk.  We  have  an  auction  at  twelve.  I’ll 
add  your  cargo  to  the  catalogue. 

Sir  Geo.  Can  that  be  done  ? 

Smirk.  Every  day’s  practice  :  it  is  for  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  sale.  Last  week,  amongst  the  valuable 
effects  of  a  gentleman  going  abroad,  I  sold  a 
choice  collection  of  china,  with  a  curious  service 
of  plate ;  though  the  real  party  was  never  mas¬ 
ter  of  above  two  Delf  dishes  and  a  dozen  of 
pewter  in  all  his  life. 

Sir  Geo.  Very  artificial  !  But  this  must  be 
concealed. 

Smiak.  Buried  here.  Oh,  many  an  aigrette 
and  solitaire  have  I  sold,  to  discharge  a  lady’s 
play  debt.  But  then  we  must  know  the  parties, 
otherwise  it  might  be  knocked  down  to  the  hus¬ 
band  himself. — Ha,  ha  ! — lley  ho  ! 
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Sir  Geo.  True.  Upon  my  word,  your  profes¬ 
sion  requires  parts. 

Smirk.  Nobody’s  more.  Did  you  ever  hear, 
sir  George,  what  first  brought  me  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Never. 

Smirk.  Quite  an  accident,  asT  may  say.  You 
must  have  known  my  predecessor,  Mr  Prig,  the 
greatest  man  in  the  world  in  his  way,  aye,  or 
that  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be;  quite  a  jewel  of 
a  man;  he  would  touch  you  up  a  lot;  there 
was  no  resisting  him.  He  would  force  you  to 
bid  whether  you  would  or  no.  I  shall  never  see 
his  equal. 

Sir  Geo.  You  are  modest,  Mr  Smirk. 

Smirk.  No,  no,  but  his  shadow.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  vie  with  that  great  man.  But,  as 
I  was  saying,  my  predecessor,  Mr  Prig,  was  to 
have  a  sale,  as  it  might  be  on  a  Saturday. 
On  Friday,  at  noon  (I  shall  never  forget  the  day,) 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  colic. 
He  sent  for  me  to  his  bed-side,  squeezed  me 
by  the  hand ;  dear  Smirk,  said  he,  what  an  ac¬ 
cident  !  You  know  what  is  to-morrow  ;  the 
greatest  show  this  season  ;  prints,  pictures, 
bronzes,  butterflies,  medals,  and  minionettes : 
all  the  world  will  be  there  ;  Lady  Dy  Joss, 
Mrs  Nankyn,  the  Duchess  of  Dupe,  and  every 
body  at  all :  you  see  my  state,  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  mount.  What  can  I  do?  It 
was  not  for  me,  you  know,  to  advise  that  great 
man. 

Sir  Geo.  No,  no. 

Smirk.  At  last,  looking  wishfully  at  me, 
Smirk,  says  he,  d’you  love  me  ? — Mr  Prig,  can 

you  doubt  it? - I’ll  put  it  to  the  test,  says 

he  ;  supply  my  place  to-morrow. — I,  eager  to 
show  my  love,  rashly  and  rapidly  replied,— — I 
will. 

Sir  Geo.  That  was  bold  ! 

Smirk.  Absolute  madness  !  But  I  had  gone 
too  far  to  recede.  Then  the  point  was,  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  awful  occasion.  The  first  want 
that  occurred  to  me  was  a  wig,  but  this  was 
too  material  an  article  to  depend  on  my  own 
judgment.  I  resolved  to  consult  my  friends. 

I  told  them  the  affair — You  hear,  gentlemen, 
what  has  happened.  Mr  Prig,  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  his  way  the  world  ever  saw,  or 
ever  will,  quite  a  jewel  of  a  man,  taken  with 
a  violent  fit  of  the  colic  ;  to-morrow,  the 
greatest  show  this  season  ;  prints,  pictures, 
bronzes,  butterflies,  medals,  and  minionettes  ; 
every  body  in  the  world  to  be  there  ;  Lady 
Dy  joss,  Mrs  Nankyn,  Duchess  of  Dupe,  and 
all  mankind  :  it  being  impossible  he  should 
mount,  I  have  consented  to  sell— They  stared 
— it  is  true,  gentlemen.  Now  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  your  opinions  as  to  a  wig.  Fliey  were 
divided  :  some  recommended  a  tye,  others  a 
bag ;  one  mentioned  a  bob,  but  was  soon  over¬ 
ruled.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  own  I  rather  in- 
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cliued  to  the  bag ;  but  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  rashness,  I  resolved  to  take  Mrs  Smirk’s 
judgment ;  my  wife,  a  dear  good  woman,  fine  in 
figure,  high  in  taste,  a  superior  genius,  and  knows 
old  china  like  a  Nabob. 

Sir  Geo.  What  was  her  decision  ? 

Smirk.  I  told  her  the  case. — My  dear,  you 
know  what  has  happened.  My  good  friend  Mr 
Prig,  the  greatest  man  in  the  world,  in  his  way, 
that  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  quite  a  jewel  of  a 

man,  a  violent  fit  of  the  colic - the  greatest 

show  this  season  to-morrow,  pictures,  and  every 
thing  in  the  world  ;  all  the  world  will  be  there  : 
now,  as  it  is  impossible  he  should,  I  mount  in 
his  stead.  You  know  the  the  importance  of  a 
wig ;  I  have  asked  my  friends -  some  recom¬ 

mended  a  tve,  others  a  bag — what  is  your  opini¬ 
on  ?  Why,  to  deal  freely,  Mr  Smirk,  says  she,  a 
tye  for  your  round,  regular,  smiling  face,  would 
be  rather  too  formal,  and  a  bag  rather  too 
boyish,  deficient  in  dignity  for  the  solemn  occa¬ 
sion  ;  were  I  worthy  to  advise,  you  should  wear 
a  something  between  both. — I’ll  be  hanged  if  you 
don’t  mean  a  major  !  I  jumpt  at  the  hint,  and  a 
major  it  was. 

Sir  Geo.  So,  that  was  fixt  ? 

Sr: irk.  Finally.  But  next  day,  when  I  came 
to  mount  the  rostrum,  then  was  the  trial.  My 
limbs  shook,  and  my  tongue  trembled.  The  first 
lot  was  a  chamber-utensil,  in  Chelsea  china,  of 
the  pea-green  pattern.  It  occasioned  a  great 
laugh  ;  but  I  got  through  it.  Her  Grace,  indeed, 
gave  me  great  encouragement.  I  overheard  her 
whisper  to  lady  Dy,  upon  my  word  Mr  Smirk 
does  it  very  well.  Very  well,  indeed,  Mr  Smirk, 
addressing  herself  to  me.  I  made  an  acknowledg¬ 
ing  bow  to  her  grace,  as  in  duty  bound.  But 
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one  flower  flounced  involuntarily  from  me  that 
day,  as  I  may  say.  I  remember  Dr  Trifle  called 
it  enthusiastic,  and  pronounced  it  a  presage  of 
my  future  greatness. 

Sir  Geo.  What  was  that  ? 

Smirk.  Why,  sir,  the  lot  was  a  Guido  ;  a  single 
figure,  a  marvellous  fine  performance,  well  pre¬ 
served,  and  highly  finished.  It  stuck  at  five-and- 
forty  ;  I,  charmed  with  the  picture,  and  piqued 
at  the  people,  A-going  for  five-and-forty,  nobody 

more  than  five-and-forty - Pray,  ladies  and 

gentlemen,  look  at  this  piece,  quite  flesh  and 
blood,  and  only  wants  a  touch  from  the  torch  of 
Prometheus  to  start  from  the  canvas  and  fall  a 
bidding.  A  general  plaudit  ensued  ;  I  bowed, 
and  in  three  minutes  knocked  it  down  at  sixty- 
three,  ten. 

Sir  Geo.  That  was  a  stroke  at  least  equal  to 
your  master. 

Smirk.  O  dear  me  !  you  did  not  know  the 
great  man,  alike  in  every  thing.  He  had  as 
much  to  say  upon  a  ribbon  as  a  Raphael.  His 
manner,  too,  was  inimitably  fine.  I  remember, 
they  took  him  off  at  the  play-house,  some  time 
ago;  pleasant,  but  wrong.  Public  characters 
should  not  be  sported  with — they  are  sacred — 
But  we  lose  time. 

Sir  Geo.  Oh,  in  the  lobby,  on  the  table,  you 
will  find  the  particulars. 

Smirt.  We  shall  see  you.  There  will  be  a 
world  of  company.  I  shall  please  you.  But  the 
great  nicety  of  our  art  is,  the  eye.  Mark  how 
mine  skims  round  the  room.  Some  bidders  are 
shy,  and  only  advance  with  a  nod  ;  but  1  nail 
them.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five.  You  will 

be  surprised - Ha,  ha,  ha  !  heigh  ho  ! 

[ Exeunt . 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Sir  George  and  Loader. 

Sir  Geo.  A  most  infernal  run  !  Let’s  see. — 
[Pulls  out  a  card.]  Loader  a  thousand,  the  ba¬ 
ron  two,  Tally - Enough  to  beggar  a  ban¬ 

ker.  Every  shilling  of  Transfer’s  supply  exhaus¬ 
ted  !  nor  will  even  the  sale  of  my  moveables 
prove  sufficient  to  discharge  my  debts.  Death 
and  the  devil  !  In  what  a  complication  of  calami¬ 
ties  has  a  few  days  plunged  me  !  And  no  re¬ 
source  ! 

Load.  Knight,  here’s  old  Moll  come  to  wait 
on  you  ;  she  has  brought  the  tid-bit  I  spoke  of. 
Shall  I  bid  her  send  her  in? 

Sir  Geo.  Pray  do.  [Exit  Loader. 

Enter  Mrs  Cole  and  Lucy. 

Mrs  Cole.  Come  along,  Lucy.  You  bashful 
baggage,  I  thought  1  had  silenced  your  scruples. 


Don’t  you  remember  what  Mr  Squintmn  said  ? 
A  woman’s  not  worth  saving,  that  won’t  he  guil¬ 
ty  of  a  swinging  sin  ;  for,  then,  they  have  matter 
to  repent  upon.  Here,  your  honour,  I  leave  her 
to  your  management.  She  is  young,  tender,  and 
timid  !  does  not  know  what  is  for  her  own 
good  :  but  your  honour  will  soon  teach  her.  I 
would  willingly  stay,  but  I  must  not  lose  the  lec¬ 
ture;  "  [Eu’iL 

Sir  Geo.  Upon  my  credit,  a  fine  figure  !  Auk- 
ward — Can’t  produce  her  publicly  as  mine— but 
she  will  do  for  private  amusement — Will  you 
be  seated,  miss?  Dumb!  quite  a  picture!  She, 

too,  wants  a  touch  of  the  Promethean  torch - 

Will  you  be  so  kind,  madam,  to  walk  from  your 
frame  and  take  a  chair  ?  Come,  prithee,  why  so 
coy  ?  Nay,  I  am  not  very  adroit  in  the  custom  of 
this  country.  I  suppose  I  must  conduct  you — 
Come,  miss. 

Lucy.  O,  sir! 

Sir  Geo.  Child  ! 
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Lucy.  If  you  have  any  humanity,  spare  me. 

Sir  Geo.  In  tears  !  What  can  this  mean  ?  Ar¬ 
tifice.  A  project  to  raise  the  price,  I  suppose. — 
Look’e,  my  dear,  you  may  save  this  piece  for 
another  occasion.  It  won’t  do  with  me ;  I  am 
no  novice' — So,  child,  a  truce  to  your  tragedy,  I 
beg. 

Lucy.  Indeed,  you  wrong  me,  sir  ;  indeed,  you 
do. 

Sir  Geo.  Wrong  you  !  how  came  you  here, 
and  for  what  purpose  ? 

Lucy.  A  shameful  one.  I  know  it  all ;  and 
yet  believe  me,  sir,  I  am  innocent. 

Sir  Geo.  Oh,  I  don’t  question  that.  Your  pi¬ 
ous  patroness  is  a  proof  of  your  innocence. 

Lucy.  What  can  I  say  to  gain  your  credit? — 
And  yet,  sir,  strong  as  appearances  are  against 
me,  by  all  that’s  holy,  you  see  me  here,  a  poor, 
distrest,  involuntary  victim  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Her  style’s  above  the  common  class ; 
her  tears  are  real.  Rise,  child  !  IIow  the  poor 
creature  trembles  ! 

Jjucy.  Say,  then,  I  am  safe. 

Sir  Geo.  Fear  nothing. 

Lucy.  May  Heaven  reward  you  !  I  cannot. 

Sir  Geo.  Prithee,  child,  collect  yourself,  and 
help  me  to  unravel  this  mystery.  You  came  hi¬ 
ther  willingly — there  was  no  force  ? 

Lucy.  None. 

Sir  Geo.  You  know  Mrs  Cole? 

Lucy.  Too  well. 

Sir  Geo.  How  came  you,  then,  to  trust  her  ? 
Lucy.  Mine,  sir,  is  a  tedious,  melancholy  tale. 
Sir  Geo.  And  artless,  too  ? 

Lucy.  As  innocence. 

Sir  Geo.  Give  it  me. 

Lucy.  It  will  tire  you. 

Sir  Geo.  Not,  if  it  be  true.  Be  just,  and  you 
will  find  me  generous. 

Lucy.  On  that,  sir,  I  relied,  in  venturing  hi¬ 
ther. 

Sir  Geo.  You  did  me  justice.  Trust  me  with 
all  your  story.  If  you  deserve,  depend  upon  my 
protection. 

Lucy.  Some  months  ago,  sir,  I  was  considered 
as  the  joint  heiress  of  a  respectable  wealthy 
merchant;  dear  to  my  friends,  happy  in  my  pro¬ 
spects,  and  my  father’s  favourite. 

Sir  Geo.  His  name  ? 

Lucy.  There  you  must  pardon  me.  Unkind 
and  cruel  though  he  has  been  to  me,  let  me  dis¬ 
charge  the  duty  of  a  daughter ;  'suffer  in  silence, 
nor  bring  reproach  on  him.  who  gave  me  be- 
ing. 

Sir  Geo.  I  applaud  your  piety. 

Lucy.  At  this  happy  period,  my  father,  judg¬ 
ing  an  addition  of  wealth  must  bring  an  increase 
of  happiness,  resolved  to  unite  me  with  a  man, 
sordid  in  his  mind,  brutal  in  his  manners,  and 
riches  his  only  recommendation.  My  refu¬ 
sal  of  this  ill-suited  match,  though  mildly  given, 
inflamed  my  father’s  temper,  naturally  choleric, 
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alienated  his  affections,  and  banished  me  his 
house,  distrest  and  destitute. 

Sir  Geo.  Would  no  friend  receive  you? 

Lucy.  Alas,  how  few  are  friends  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate!  Besides,  I  knew,  sir,  such  a  step  would 
be  considered  by  my  father  as  an  appeal  from 
his  justice.  I,  therefore,  retired  to  a  remote 
corner  of  the  town,  trusting,  as  my  only  advo¬ 
cate,  to  the  tender  calls  of  nature,  in  his  cool  re¬ 
flecting  hours. 

Sir  Geo.  How  came  you  to  know  this  wo¬ 
man  ? 

Lucy.  Accident  placed  me  in  a  house,  the 
mistress  of  which  professed  the  same  principles 
with  my  infamous  conductress.  There,  as  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  the  child  of  melancholy,  I  caught  the  in¬ 
fection.  A  constant  attendance  on  their  assem¬ 
blies  procured  me  the  acquaintance  of  this  wo¬ 
man,  whose  extraordinary  zeal  and  devotion  first 
drew  my  attention  and  confidence.  I  trusted 
her  with  my  story,  and,  in  return,  received  the 
warmest  invitation  to  take  the  protection  of  her 
house.  This  I  unfortunately  accepted. 

Sir  Geo.  Unfortuuately,  indeed  ! 

Lucy.  By  the  decency  of  appearances,  I  was 
some  time  imposed  upon  ;  but  an  accident,  which 
you  will  excuse  my  repeating,  revealed  all  the 
horror  of  my  situation.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
a  recital  of  all  the  arts  used  to  seduce  me  :  hap¬ 
pily  they  hitherto  have  failed.  But  this  morning 
I  was  acquainted  with  my  destiny  ;  and  no  other 
election  left  me,  but  immediate  compliance,  or  a 
jail.  In  this  desperate  condition,  you  cannot 
wonder,  sir,  at  my  choosing  rather  to  rely  on  the 
generosity  of  a  gentleman,  than  the  humani¬ 
ty  of  a  creature  insensible  to  pity,  and  void  of 
every  virtue. 

Sir  Geo.  The  event  shall  justify  your  choice. 
You  have  my  faith  and  honour  for  your  security. 
For,  though  I  can’t  boast  of  my  own  goodness, 
yet  I  have  an  honest  feeling  for  afflicted  virtue ; 
and,  however  unfashionable,  a  spirit  that  dares 
afford  it  protection.  Give  me  your  hand.  As 
soon  as  I  have  dispatched  some  pressing  busi¬ 
ness  here,  I  will  lodge  you  in  an  asylum,  sacred 
to  the  distresses  of  your  sex,  where  indigent 
beauty  is  guarded  from  temptations,  and  deluded 
innocence  rescued  from  infamy.  [ Exeunt . 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Shift. 

Shift.  Zooks,  I  have  toiled  like  a  horse  ;  quite 
tired,  by  Jupiter  !  And  what  shall  I  get  for  my 
pains?  The  old  fellow  here  talks  of  making  me 
easy  for  life.  Easy  !  and  what  does  he  mean  by 
easy  ?  He’ll  make  me  an  exciseman,  I  suppose  ? 
and  so,  with  an  inkhorn  at  my  button-hole,  and 
a  taper  switch  in  my  hand,  I  shall  run  about 
gauging  of  beer  barrels.  No,  that  will  never  do. 
This  lad,  here,  is  no  fool.  Foppish,  indeed.  He 
does  not  want  parts,  no,  nor  principles  neither, 
overheard  his  scene  with  the  girl ;  I  think  I  may 
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trust  him.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  venture  it. — 
It  is  a  shame  to  have  him  duped  by  this  old  don. 
It  must  not  be.  I’ll  in,  and  unfold — Ha  !  Egad, 
I  have  a  thought  too,  which,  if  my  heir  apparent 
can  execute,  I  shall  still  lie  concealed,  and  per¬ 
haps  be  rewarded  on  both  sides. 

I  have  it ;  ’tis  engendered,  piping  hot. 

And  now,  sir  Knight,  I’ll  match  you  with  a 
plot.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  William  and  Richard  Wealthy. 

R.  Weal.  Well,  I  suppose,  by  this  time,  you 
are  satisfied  what  a  scoundrel  you  have  brought 
into  the  world,  and  are  ready  to  finish  your  fool¬ 
ery  ? 

Sir  Wil.  Got  to  the  catastrophe,  good  bro¬ 
ther. 

R.  Weal.  Let  us  have  it  over,  then. 

Sir  Wil.  I  have  already  alarmed  all  his  trades¬ 
men.  I  suppose  we  shall  soon  have  him  here, 
with  a  legion  of  bailiffs  and  constables.  Oh, 
have  you  my  will  about  you  ? 

R.  Weal.  Yes,  yes. 

Sir  Wil.  It  is  almost  time  to  produce  it,  or 
read  him  the  clause  that  relates  to  his  rejecting 
your  daughter.  That  will  do  his  business.  But 
they  come.  I  must  return  to  my  character. 

Enter  Shift. 

Shift.  Sir,  sir,  we  are  all  in  the  wrong  box — 
our  scheme  is  blown  up ;  your  son  has  detected 
Loader  and  Tally,  and  is  playing  the  very  devil 
within. 

Sir  Wil.  Oh,  the  bunglers  ! 

Shift.  Now  for  it,  youngster. 

Enter  Sir  George,  driving  in  Loader  and 
another. 

Sir  Geo.  Rascals  !  robbers  !  that,  like  the  lo¬ 
cust,  mark  the  road  you  have  taken  by  the  ruin 
and  desolation  you  leave  behind  you  ! 

Load.  Sir  George  ! 

Sir  Geo.  And  can  youth,  however  cautious,  he 
guarded  against  such  deep-laid,  complicated  01- 
lainy  ?  Mheie  are  the  rest  of  your  diabolical 

crew?  your  auctioneer,  usurer,  and - O,  sit, 

aie  you  here?  1  am  glad  you  have  not  escaped 
us,  however.  r 

Sir  Wil.  Whatde  devil  is  de  matter? 

.  Sir  Geo.  Your  birth,  which  I  believe  an  impo¬ 
sition,  preserves  you,  however,  from  the  discip¬ 
line  those  rogues  have  received.  A  baron  !  a 
nobleman!  a  sharper!  O,  shame  1  It  is  enough 
to  banish  all  confidence  from  the  world.  On 
whose  faith  can  we  rely,  when  those,  whose  ho¬ 
nour  is  held  as  sacred  as  an  oath,  unmindful  of 
their  dignity,  descend  to  rival  pick-pockets  in 
their  infamous  arts.  What  arc  these?  [Pulls 


out  dice.]  Pretty  implements  !  The  fruits  of 
your  leisure  hours  !  they  are  dexterously  done. 
You  have  a  fine  mechanical  turn.  Dick,  secure 
the  door. 

Mrs  Cole,  speaking  as  entering. 

Mrs  Cole.  Here  I  am  at  last.  Well,  and  how 

is  your  honour,  and  the  little  gentlewoman? - 

Bless  me  !  what  is  the  matter  here  ? 

Sir  Geo.  I  am,  madam,  treating  your  friends 
with  a  cold  collation,  and  you  are  opportunely 
come  for  your  share.  The  little  gentlewoman  is 
safe,  and  in  much  better  hands  than  you  design¬ 
ed  her.  Abominable  hypocrite  !  who,  tottering 
under  the  load  of  irreverent  age  and  infamous 
diseases,  inflexibly  proceed  in  the  practice  of 
every  vice,  impiously  prostituting  the  most  sa¬ 
cred  institutions  to  the  most  infernal  purposes. 

Mrs  Cole.  I  hope  your  honour - 

Sir  Geo.  Take  her  away  !  As  you  have  been 
singular  in  your  penitence,  you  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  iu  your  penance;  which,  I  promise 
you,  shall  be  most  publicly  and  plentifully  be¬ 
stowed.  [Exit  Mrs  Cole. 

Enter  Dick. 

Dick.  The  constables,  sir. 

Enter  Constables. 

Sir  Geo.  Let  them  come  in,  that  I  may  con¬ 
sign  these  gentlemen  to  their  care.  [To  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam,]  Your  letters  of  nobility  you  will  produce 
in  a  court  of  justice.  Though,  if  I  read  you 
r‘ght,  y°u  are  one  of  those  indigent,  itinerant 
nobles  of  your  own  creation,  which  our  reputa¬ 
tion  for  hospitality  draws  hither  in  shoals,  to  the 
shame  of  our  understanding,  the  impairing  of  our 
fortunes,  and,  when  you  are  trusted,  the  betray¬ 
ing  of  our  designs.  Officers,  do  your  duty. 

Sir  Wil.  Why,  don’t  you  know  me? 

Sir  Geo.  Just  as  I  guessed.  An  impostor. — 
He  has  recovered  the  free  use  of  his  tongue  al¬ 
ready. 

Sir  Wil.  Nay,  but  George - 

Sir  Geo.  Insolent  familiarity!  away  with 
him  ! 

Sir  If  il.  Hold,  hold  a  moment !  Brother  Rich¬ 
ard,  set  this  matter  to  rights. 

R.  Weal.  Don’t  you  know  hint  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Know  him  !  the  very  question  is  an 
affront. 

R.  Weal.  Nay,  I  don’t  wonder  at  it.  ’Tis 
your  father,  you  fool  ! 

Sir  Geo.  My  father?  Impossible  ! 

Sir  Wil.  That  may  be,  hut  ’tis  true. 

Sir  Geo.  My  father  alive !  Thus  let  me  greet 
the  blessing. 

Sir  Wil.  Alive !  Ay,  and  I  believe  I  shan’t  be 
m  a  hurry  to  die  again. 

Sir  Geo.  But,  dear  sir,  the  report  of  your 
death - and  this  disguise - to  what _ — 
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Sir  Wil.  Don’t  ask  any  questions.  Your  un¬ 
cle  will  tell  you  all.  For  my  part,  I  am  sick  of 
the  scheme. 

R.  Weal.  I  told  you  what  would  become  of 
your  politics. 

Sir  Wil  \  ou  did  so  ;  but  if  it  had  not  been  for 
those  clumsy  scoundrels,  the  plot  was  as  good  a 
plot — O,  George  !  such  discoveries  I  have  to 
make.  Within,  I’ll  unravel  the  whole. 

Sir  Geo.  Perhaps,  sir,  I  may  match  them. 
Shift.  Sir ! 

[ Pulls  him  by  sleeve. 

Sir  Geo.  Never  fear.  It  is  impossible,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  to  determine  your  fate,  till  this  matter 
is  more  fully  explained ;  till  when,  keep  him  safe 
in  custody.  Do  you  know  them,  sir? 

Sir  Wil.  Yes,  but  that’s  more  than  they  did 
me.  I  can  cancel  your  debts  there,  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  prevail  on  those  gentlemen  to  refund,  too 

- But  you  have  been  a  sad  profligate  young 

dog,  George. 

Sir  Geo.  I  can’t  boast  of  my  goodness,  sir,  but 
I  think  I  could  produce  you  a  proof  that  I  am 
not  so  totally  destitute  of - 

Sir  Wil.  Ay  !  why,  then,  prithee  do. 

Sir  Geo.  I  have,  sir,  this  day,  resisted  a  tempt¬ 
ation,  that  greater  pretenders  to  morality  might 
have  yielded  to.  But  I  will  trust  myself  no 
longer,  and  must  crave  your  interposition  and 
protection. 

Sir  Wil.  To  what  ? 

Sir  Geo.  I  will  attend  you  with  the  explana¬ 
tion  in  an  instant. 

[Exit  Sir  Geo. 

Sir  Wil.  Prithee,  Shift,  what  does  he  mean  ? 

Shift.  I  believe  I  can  guess. 

Sir  Wil.  Let  us  have  it. 

Shift.  I  suppose  the  affair  I  overheard,  just 
now;  a  prodigious  fine,  elegant  girl,  faith,  that, 
discarded  by  her  family,  for  refusing  to  marry 
her  grandfather,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vene¬ 
rable  lady  you  saw  ;  who,  being  the  kind  caterer 
for  your  son’s  amusements,  brought  her  hither  for 
a  purpose  obvious  enough.  But  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman,  touched  with  her  storv,  truth,  and  tears, 
was  converted  from  the  spoiler  of  her  honour,  to 
the  protector  of  her  innocence. 

Sir  Wil.  Look’e  there,  brother,  did  not  I  tell 
you  that  George  was  not  so  bad  at  the  bottom  ? 

R.  Weal.  This  does  indeed  atone  for  half  the 
- But  they  are  here. 

Enter  Sir  George  and  Lucy. 

Sir  Geo.  Fear  nothing,  madam,  you  may  safe¬ 
ly  rely  on  the - 

Lucy.  My  father  ! 

R.  Weal.  Lucy  ! 

Lucy.  O,  sir,  can  you  forgive  your  poor  dis¬ 
tress  unhappy  girl?  You  scarce  can  guess  how 
hardly  I’ve  been  used  since  my  banishment  from 


your  parental  roof.  Want,  pining  want,  anguish, 
and  shame,  have  been  my  constant  partners. 

Sir  Wil.  Brother  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Sir  ! 

Luci/.  Father  ! 

R.  Weal  Rise,  child  ;  ’tis  I  must  ask  thee  for¬ 
giveness.  Canst  thou  forget  the  woes  I’ve  made 
thee  suffer  ?  Come  to  my  arms  once  more,  thou 
dariing  of  my  age  !  What  mischief  had  my  rash¬ 
ness  nearly  completed  !  Nephew,  I  scarce  can 
thank  you  as  I  ought,  but - 

Sir  Geo.  I  am  richly  paid,  in  being  the  happy 
instrument — Yet,  might  I  urge  a  wish - 

R.  Weal.  Name  it. 

Sir  Geo.  That  you  would  forgive  my  follies  of 
to-day ;  and,  as  1  have  been  providentially  the 
occasional  guardian  of  your  daughter’s  honour, 
that  you  would  bestow  on  me  that  right  for  life. 

R.  Weal.  That  must  depend  on  Lucy ;  her 

will,  not  mine,  shall  now  direct  her  choice - 

What  says  your  father  ? 

Sir  Wil.  Me  !  Oh,  I’ll  show  you  in  an  instant. 
Give  me  your  hands.  There,  children ;  now  you 
are  joined;  and  the  devil  take  him  that  wishes 
to  part  you  ! 

Sir  Geo.  I  thank  you  for  us  both. 

R.  Weal.  Happiness  attend  you  ! 

Sir  Wil.  Now,  brother,  I  hope  you  will  allow 
me  to  be  a  good  plotter.  All  this  was  brought 
to  bear  by  my  means. 

Shift.  With  my  assistance,  I  hope,  you’ll  own, 
sir? 

Sir  Wil.  That's  true,  honest  Shift,  and  thou 
shalt  be  richly  rewarded;  nay,  George  shall  be 
your  friend,  too.  This  Shift  is  an  ingenious  fel¬ 
low,  let  me  tell  you,  son. 

Sir  Geo.  I  am  no  stranger  to  his  abilities,  sir. 
But,  if  you  please,  we  will  retire.  The  various 
struggles  of  this  fair  sufferer  require  the  soothing 
softness  of  a  sister’s  love.  And  now,  sir,  I  hope 
your  fears  for  me  are  over;  for,  had  I  not  this 
motive  to  restrain  my  follies,  yet  I  now  know  the 
town  too  well  to  be  ever  its  bubble,  and  will  take 
care  to  preserve,  at  least, 

Some  more  estate,  and  principles,  and  wit, 

Than  brokers,  bawds,  and  gamesters  shall 
think  fit. 

Shift,  addressing  himself  to  Sir  George. 

And  what  becomes  of  your  poor  servant,  Shift? 

Your  father  talks  of  lending  me  a  lift - 

A  great  man’s  promise,  when  his  turn  is  served ; 
Capons,  on  promises,  would  soon  be  starved  : 

No;  on  myself  alone  I’ll  now  rely: 

’Gad,  I’ve  a  thriving  traffic  in  my  eye - 

Near  the  mad  mansions  of  Moorfields I’ll  bawl;  } 
Friends,  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  sons,  and  all,  5- 
Shut  up  your  shops,  and  listen  to  my  call.  J 
With  labour,  toil,  all  second  means  dispense, 
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And  live  a  rent-charge  upon  Providence. 

Prick  up  your  ears;  a  story  now  I’ll  tell, 

Which  once  a  widow  and  her  child  be  (cl ;  S 
I  knew  the  mother  and  her  daughter  well.  J 
Poor,  it  is  true,  they  were;  but  never  wanted, 
For  whatsoe’er  they  asked,  was  always  granted : 
One  fatal  day  the  matron’s  truth  was  tried, 

She  wanted  meat  and  drink,  and  fairly  cried. 
[Child.]  Mother,  you  cry  !  [Moth.]  Oh,  child, 
I’ve  got  no  bread  ! 

[Child.]  What  matters  that  ?  Why,  Providence 
an’t  dead  ! 

With  reason  good,  this  truth  the  child  might  say, 
For  there  came  in  at  noon,  that  very  day, 

Bread,  greens,  potatoes,  and  a  leg  of  mutton, 

A  better,  sure,  a  table  ne’er  was  put  on : 
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Ay,  that  might  be,  ye  cry,  with  those  poor  souls ; 
But  we  ne’er  had  a  rasher  for  the  coals. 

And  d’ye  deserve  it  ?  How  d’ye  spend  your  days? 
In  pastimes,  prodigality,  and  plays  ! 

Let’s  go  see  Foote  !  ah,  Foote’s  a  precious  limb  ! 
Old  Nick  will  soon  a  foot-ball  make  of  him ! 

For  foremost  rows  in  side-boxes  you  shove  ; 
Think  you  to  meet  with  side-boxes  above, 

Where  giggling  girls,  and  powdered  fops  mayA 
sit  ?  ( 

No,  no  !  you  will  be  crammed  into  the  pit,  I 
And  crowd  the  house  for  Satan’s  benefit.  J 
Oh  !  what,  you  snivel  ?  well,  do  so  no  more; 
Drop,  to  atone,  your  money  at  the  door, 

And,  if  I  please,  I’ll  give  it  to  the  poor. 

,  [Exeunt  omnes. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 

Cllrimont,  in  love  with  Mrs  Harlow. 
Captain  Cape,  attached  to  Miss  Harlow. 
Mr  Harlow,  brother  to  Miss  Harlow. 
Mr  IIeartwell,  uncle  to  Clerimont. 
Footman. 


WOMEN. 

Mrs  Harlow,  wife  to  Mr  Harlow.  _ 

Miss  Harlow,  the  Old  Maid,  in  love  zcith  Cle¬ 
rimont. 

Trifle,  her  servant. 


Scene — London. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Mrs  Harlow  and  Miss  Harlow, 

Mrs  Har.  My  dear  sister,  let  me  tell  you— 

Miss  Har.  But,  my  dear  sister,  let  me  tell  you 
it  is  in  \ain ;  you  can  say  nothing  that  will  have 
any  effect. 

'Mrs  Har.  Not,  if  you  won’t  hear  me ;  only 
hear  me— - 

Miss  Har.  Oh  !  madam,  I  know  you  love  to 
hear  yourself  talk,  and  so  please  yourself  but  I 
am  resolved - 

Mrs  Har.  Your  resolution  may  alter. 

Miss  Har.  Never. 

Mrs  Har.  Upon  a  little  consideration. 

Miss  Har.  Upon  no  consideration. 

Mrs  Har.  You  don’t  know  how  that  may  be; 
recollect,  sister,  that  you  are  no  chicken— -you 
are  not  now  of  the  age  that  becomes  giddiness 
and  folly. 

VOL.  III. 


Miss  Har.  Age,  madam — — 

Mrs  Har.  Do  but  hear  me,  sister;  do  butheaF 

me  :  A  person  of  your  years - 

Miss  Har.  My  years,  sister  !  Upon  my  word— 

Mrs  Har.  Nay,  no  offence,  sister - 

Miss  Har.  But  there  is  offence,  madam :  I 
don’t  understand  what  you  mean  by  it— always 
thwarting  me  with  my  years — my  years,  indeed  . 
when,  perhaps,  madam,  if  I  was  to  die  of  old 
age,  some  folks  might  have  reason  to  look  about 

Mrs  Har.  She  feels  it,  I  see!  Oh !  I  delight 
in  mortifying  her.  [Aside.]  Sister,  it  i  did  not 
love  you,  I  am  sure  I  should  not  talk  to  you  in 
this  manner.  But  how  can  you  make  so  unkind 
a  return  now,  as  to  alarm  me  about  myself '  in 
some  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  after  you,  to  be 
sure,  I  own  I  shall  begin  to  think  of  making  my 
will.  How  could  you  be  so  severe 

Miss  Har.  Some  sixteen  or  eighteen  vears, 
madam !  If  you  would  own  the  truth,  madam 
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I  believe,  madam — you  would  find,  madam,  that 
the  disparity,  madam,  is  not  so  very  great,  ma¬ 
dam — 


Mis  Har.  Well,  I  vow  passion  becomes  you 
inordinately !  It  blends  a  few  roses  with  the 

lilies  of  your  cheek,  and - 

Miss  Har.  And  though  you  are  married  to  my 
brother, madam, I  would  have  you  to  know,  madam, 
that  you  are  not  thereby  any  way  authorised,  ma¬ 
dam,  to  take  unbecoming  liberties  with  vour  sister. 
I  am  independent  of  my  brother,  madam  ;  my  for¬ 
tune  is  in  my  own  hands,  madam,  and,  madam — 
Mrs  Har.  Well !  do  you  know  now,  when 
your  blood  circulates  a  little,  that  I  think  you 
look  mighty  well  ?  But  you  was  in  the  wrong  not 
to  marry  at  ray  age— sweet  three  and  twenty  ! 
\ou  can  t  conceive  what  a  deal  of  good  it  would 
have  done  your  temper  and  your  spirits,  if  you 
had  married  early - 

J\liss  liar.  Insolent!  provoking!  female  ma¬ 
lice  ! 


Mrs  Har.  But  to  be  waiting  till  it  is  almost 
too  late  in  the  day,  and  force  one’s  self  to  say 
strange  things — with  the  tongue  and  heart  at  va¬ 
riance  all  the  time — ‘  I  don’t  mind  the  hideous 
‘  men’ — ‘  I  am  very  happy  as  1  am’- — and  all  that 
time,  my  dear,  dear  sister,  to  be  upon  the  tenter¬ 
hooks  of  expectation- - 

Miss  Har.  I  upon  tenter-hooks  ! 

Mrs  Har.  And  to  be  at  this  work  of  sour 
grapes,  till  one  is  turned  of  three  and  forty — 

,  Miss  Har.  Three  and  forty,  m.adatn  !  Tdesire 
sister — I  desire,  madam—  three  and  forty,  ma¬ 
dam  ! 

Mrs  Har.  Nay,  nay,  nay ;  don’t  he  angry— 
don  t  blame  me  ;  blame  my  husband  ;  he  is  your 
own  brother,  you  know,  and  he  knows  your  a«e 
lie  told  me  so.  a  ' 

Miss  Har.  Oh  !  madam,  I  see  your  drift _ 

hut  you  need  not  give  yourself  those  airs,  madam 
the  men  don  t  see  with  your  eyes,  madam 
— years,  indeed  !  Three  and  forty,  truly  !  I’ll  as¬ 
sure  you— upon  my  word — hah  !  very  fine  !  Rut 
I  see  plainly,  madam,  what  you  are  at— Mr  Cle- 
rimont,  madam !  Mr  Clerimont,  sister  !  that’s 
what  frets  you— a  young  husband,  madam- 
lounger  than  your  husband,  madam— Mr  Cle- 
rimont,  let  me  tell  you,  madam - 


1 inter  Trifle. 

Hi.  Oh  !  rate  news,  madam  !  charming  news* 
we  have  got  another  letter- _ 

Miss  Har.  From  whom  ?  From  Mr  Clcri- 
mont?  where  is  it? 

Hi.  \cs,  madam;  from  Mr  Clerimont,  ma¬ 
dam. 


let  me  see  it— 
[ Heads 


Miss  Har.  Let  me  see  it; 
quick,  quick  ! 

‘  Madam, 

'  The  honour  of  a  letter  from  you  has  so  filler 
my  mind  with  joy  and  gratitude,  that  l  wan 
•  words  of  force  to  reach  but  half  my  meaning 
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‘  1  can  only  say  that  you  have  revived  a  heart 
‘  that  was  expiring  for  you,  and  now  beats  for 
‘  you  alone.  - — 

There,  sister,  mind  that !  Years  indeed  ! 

[  Reads  to  herself. 

Mrs  Har.  I  wish  you  joy,  sister - 1  wish 

1  had  not  gone  to  llanelagh  with  her  last  week. 
Who  could  have  thought  that  her  faded  beauties 
would  have  made  such  an  impression  oil  him  ? 

[Aside. 

Miss  Jlar.  Mind  here  again,  sister.  [ Reads.] 

‘  Ever  since  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  seeing 
‘  you  at  llanelagh,  your  idea  has  been  ever  pre- 
‘  sent  to  me  ;  and,  since  you  now  give  me  leave, 

‘  I  shall,  without  delay,  wait  upon  your  brother, 

‘  and  whatever  terms  he  prescribes,  I  shall  readily 
‘  subscribe  to  ;  for,  to  be  your  slave,  is  dearer  to 
‘  me  than  liberty.  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

‘  The  humblest  of  your  admirers, 

‘  Clerimont.’ 

There,  sister  ! 

Mrs  Har.  Well,  I  wish  you  jov  again — but  re¬ 
member  I  tell  you,  take  care  what  you  do — 
He  is  young,  and,  of  course,  giddy  and  incon¬ 
stant. 

Miss  Har.  lie  is  warm,  passionate,  and  ten¬ 
der. 

Mrs  Har.  But  you  don’t  kirow  how  long  that 
may  last ;  and  here  are  you  going  to  break  off  a 
very  suitable  match,  which  ail  your  friends  liked 
and  approved,  a  match  with  captain  Cape,  who, 
to  be  sure - 

Miss  Har.  Don’t  name  captain  Cape,  I  be¬ 
seech  you  !  don’t  name  him - 

Mrs  Har.  Captain  Cape,  let  me  tell  you,  is- 
not  to  be  despised ;  he  has  acquired,  by  bis  voy¬ 
ages  to  India,  a  very  pretty  fortune - has  a 

charming  box  ot  a  house  upon  Hackney  Marsh, 
and  is  of  an  age  every  way  suitable  to  you. 

Miss  Ha v.  I  here  again,  now  !  Age,  age,  age  ' 
forever  !  Years,  years,  my  years  !  But  I  tell  you 
once  for  all,  Mr  Clerimont  does  not  see  with 
your  eyes  ;  I  am  determined  to  hear  no  move  of 
captain  Cape ;  odious  Hackney  Marsh  !  ah,  sis¬ 
ter  !  you  would  be  glad  to  sec  me  married  in  a 
middling  way - 

Mrs  Har.  I,  sister  !  I  am  sure  nobody  will  re¬ 
joice  more  at  your  preferment — I  am  resolved 
never  to  visit  her,  if  Mr  Clerimont  marries  her. 

[Aside. 

Miss  Har.  Well,  well ;  I  tell  you  Mr  Cleri- 
mont  has  won  my  heart ;  young,  handsome,  rich 
— town-house,  country-house — equipage — to  him, 
and  only  him,  will  I  surrender  myself — three  and 
forty,  indeed  !  ha,  ha  !  you  see,  my  dear,  dear 
sister,  that  these  features  are  still  regular  and 
blooming ;  that  the  love-darting  eye  has  not  quite 
forsook  me;  and  that  1  have  made  a  conquest 
which  your  boasted  youth  might  be  vain  of. 

Airs  Har.  Oh  !  madam,  I  beg  your  pardon  if 
I  have  taken  too  much  liberty  for  your  good — 
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Miss  Har.  I  humbly  thank  you  for  your  ad¬ 
vice,  my  sweet,  dear,  friendly  sister;  but  don’t 
envy  me,  I  beg  you  won’t  ;  don’t  fret  yourself; 
you  can’t  conceive  what  a  deal  of  good  a  sereni¬ 
ty  of  mind  will  do  your  health.  I’ll  go  and  write 
an  answer  directly  to  this  charming,  charming 
letter — sister,  yours — I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you, 
sister,  at  my  house  in  Hill-street,  when  I  am  Mrs 
Clerimont — and  remember  what  I  tell  you — that 
some  faces  retain  their  bloom  and  beauty  longer 
than  you  imagine,  my  dear  sister — come,  Trifle 
— let  me  fly  tins  moment — sister,  your  servant. 

[Exit,  Miss  IIar.  with  Tin. 
Mrs  Har.  Your  servant,  my  dear.  Well,  I  am 
determined  to  lead  the  gayest  life  in  nature,  if 
she  marries  Clerimont.  I’ll  have  a  new  equipage, 
that’s  one  tiling — and  I’ll  have  greater  routs  than 
her,  that's  another — positively,  I  must  outshine 
her  there — and  I’ll  keep  up  a  polite  enmity  with 
her — go  and  see  her,  may  be,  once  or  twice  in  a 
winter — ‘  Madam,  I  am  really  so  hurried  with 
f  such  a  number  of  acquaintances,  that  I  can’t 
‘  possibly  find  time.’ — And  then  to  provoke  her, 

‘  L  wish  you  joy,  sister  ;  I  hear  you  are  breeding.’ 
11a,  ha  !  that  will  so  mortify  her — ‘  I  wish  it  may 
‘  be  a  boy,  sister.’ — Ha,  h.a  !  and  then  when  her 
husband  begins  to  despise  her,  ‘  Really,  sister,  I 
‘  pity  you — had.you  taken  my  .advice,  and  marri- 
1  ed  the  India  captain — your  case  is  a  compas- 
‘  sionate  one.’ — Compassion  is  so  insolent  when  a 
body  feels  none  at  all — ha,  ha !  it  is  the  finest 
way  of  insulting - 

Enter  Mr.  IIarlow. 

Mr  Har.  So,  my  dear ;  how  are  my  sister’s  af¬ 
fairs  going  on  ? 

Mrs  Har.  Why,  my  dear,  she  has  had  another 
letter  from  Mr  Clerimont  ;  did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  an  odd,  unaccountable  thing,  patched  up  in 
a  hurry  here? 

Mr' Har.  Why,  it  is  sudden,  to  be  sure. 

Mrs  Har.  Upon  my  word,  I  ttiink  you  had 
better  advise  her  not  to  break  off  with  captain 
Cape - 

Mr  Har.  No,  not  I ;  I  wish  she  may  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  one  or  other  of  them — for  her  temper  is 
really  grown  so  very  sour,  and  there  is  such  eter¬ 
nal  wrangling  between  ye  both,  that  I  wish  to 
see  her  in  her  own  house,  lor  the  peace  and  quiet, 
of  mine. 

Mrs  Har.  I>o  you  know  this  Mr  Clerimont  ? 

Mr  Har.  No  ;  hut  I  have  heard  of  the  fami¬ 
ly — there  is  a  very  fine  fortune — I  wish  he  may 
hold  his  intention. 

Mrs  Har.  Why,  I  doubt  it  vastly. 

Mr  Har.  And  truly  so  do  I ;  for,  between  our¬ 
selves,  I  see  no  charms  in  my  sister  ■ 

Mrs  Har.  For  my  part,  I  can’t  comprehend  it 
— how  she  could  strike  his  fancy,  is  to  me  the 
most  astonishing  thing — after  this,  I  shall  he  sur¬ 
prised  at  nothing - 


Mr  Har.  Well,  strange  things  do  happen  ;  so 
she  is  but  married  out  of  the  way,  I  am  satisfied 
— an  old  maid  in  a  house  is  the  devil - 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Mr  Clerimont,  sir,  to  wait  on  you — 

Mr  Har.  Shew’  him  in — [Exit  Ser.] — How 
comes  this  visit,  pray? 

Mrs  Har.  My  sister  wrote  to  him  to  explain 
himself  to  you  ;  well,  it  is  mighty  odd — but  I’ll 
leave  you  to  yourselves.  The  man  must  be  an 
idiot  to  think  of  her.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Enter  Clerimont. 

Mr  Ihir.  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  plea¬ 
sure. 

Cle.  I  presume,  sir,  you  are  no  stranger  to  the 
business  that  occasions  this  visit  ? 

Mr  Har.  Sir,  the  honour  you  do  me  and  my 
family - 

C/e.  Oh,  sir  !  to  be  allied  to  your  family,  by  so 
tender  a  tie  as  a  marriage  with  your  sister,  will  at 
once  reflect  a  credit  upon  me,  and  conduce  to  my 
happiness  in  the  most  essential  point.  The  lad)’ 
charmed  me  at  the  very  first  sight.  •. 

Mr  Har.  The  devil  she  did  !  [Aside. 

Cle.  The  sensibility  of  her  countenance,  the 
elegance  of  her  figure,  the  sweetness  of  her  man¬ 
ner — 

Mr  Har.  Sir,  you  are  pleased  to - compli¬ 

ment. 

Cle.  Compliment !  not  in  the  least,  sir. 

Mr  Har.  The  sweetness  of  my  sister’s  man¬ 
ner  ! — [.Aside,] — Ha,  ha  ! 

Cle.  The  first  time  I  saw  her  was  a  few  nights 
ngo  at  Ranelagh;  though  there  was  a  crowd  of 
beauties  in  the  room,  thronging  and  pressing  all 
around,  yet  she  shone  amongst  them  all  with  su¬ 
perior  lustre — she  was  walking  arm  in  arm  with 
another  lady — no  opportunity  offered  for  me  to 
form  an  acquaintance  amidst  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  the  place,  but  I  enquired  their  names, 
as  they  were  going  into  their  chariot,  and  learned 
they  were  Mrs  and  Miss  Harlow.  From  that 
moment  she  won  my  heart,  and,  at  one  glance,  I 
became  the  willing  captive  of  her  beauty — 

Mr  Har.  A  very  candid  declaration,  sir  ! 
How  can  this  be  ?  The  bloom  lias  been  off  the 
peach  any  time  these  fifteen  years,  to  my  know¬ 
ledge— [Aside.]— You  see  my  sister  with  a  fa¬ 
vourable  eyp,  sir. 

Cle.  A  favourable  eye  !  lie  must  greatly  want, 
discernment,  who  has  not  a  quick  perception  ol 
her  rperit. 

Mr  Har.  You  do  her  a  great  deal  of  honour 

— but  this  affair - is  it  not  somewhat  sudden, 

sir  ? 

Cle.  I  grant  it;  you  may,  indeed,  be  surprised 
at  it,  sir  ;  nor  should  I  have  been  hardy  enough 
to  make  anv  overtures  to  you,  as  least  yet;  a, 
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while,  if  she  herself  had  not  condescended  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  iny  passion,  and  authorised  me,  under  her 
own  fail  hand,  to  apply  to  her  brother  for  his 
consent- - 

Mr  Har.  I  shall  be  very  ready,  sir,  to  give  my 
approbation  to  my  sister’s  happiness. 

Cle.  No  doubt  you  will;  but  let  me  not  che- 
risl  an  unavailing  flame,  a  flame  that  already 
lights  up  all  my  tenderest  passions. 

Mr  Har.  To  you,  sir,  there  can  be  no  excep¬ 
tion  ;  I  am  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  your  fa¬ 
mily  and  fortune — His  language  is  warm,  consi¬ 
dering  my  sister’s  age  ;  but  I  won’t  hurt  her  pre¬ 
ferment  — [Aside.] — You  will  pardon  me,  sir,  one 
thing ;  you  are  very  young - 

Cle.  Sir,  L  am  almost  three  and  twenty. 

Mr  Har.  But  have  you  consulted  your  friends? 

Cle.  I  have;  my  uncle,  Mr  Heartvvell,  who 
proposes  to  leave  me  a  very  handsome  addition 
to  my  fortune,  which  is  considerable  already — 
he,  sir - 

Mr  Har.  Well,  sir,  if  he  has  no  objection,  I 
can  have  none. 

C/e.  He  has  none,  sir  ;  he  has  given  his  con¬ 
sent;  he  desires  me  to  lose  no  time;  I  will 
bring  him  to  pay  you  a  visit;  he  rejoices  in  iny 
choice — you  shall  have  it  out  of  his  own  mouth 
— name  your  hour,  and  he  shall  attend  you — 

Mr  Har  Any  time  to-day;  I  shall  stay  at 
home  on  purpose. 

Cle.  In  the  evening  I  will  conduct  him  hither; 
in  the  mean  time,  I  feel  an  attachment  here — the 
lady,  sir - 

Mr  Har.  Oli !  you  want  to  see  my  sister  ?  I  will 
send  her  to  you,  sir,  this  instant.  1  beg  your  par¬ 
don  for  leaving  you  alone ;  ha,  ha  !  who  could 
have  thought  of  her  making  a  conquest  at  last ! — 

[Exit  Mr  Har. 

Cle.  Sir,  your  most  obedient — now,  Clerimont, 

now  your  heart  may  rest  content- - your  doubts 

and  fears  may  all  subside,  and  joy  and  rapture 
take  their  place — Miss  Harlow  shall  be  mine — 
she  receives  my  vows;  she  approves  my  passion. 
[.S'iwgs  and  dances.]  Soft !  here  she  comes — Her 
very  appearance  controuls  my  wildest  hopes,  and 
hushes  iny  proud  heart  into  respect  and  silent 
admiration- — - 

Enter  Mrs  Harlow. 

Mrs  Har.  Sir,  your  servant - 

Cle.  Madam!  [  Boas  respectfully. 

Mrs  Har.  I  thought  Mr  Harlow  was  here, 
sir. 

Cle.  Madam,  he  is  but  just  gone - how  a 

single  glance  of  her  eye  over-awes  me  !  [Aside. 

Mrs .  Har.  I  wonder  he  would  leave  you  a- 

lone,  sir - that  is  not  so  polite  in  his  own 

house- - - 

Cle.  How  her  modesty  throws  a  veil  over  her 
inclinations  !  my  tongue  faulters  !  I  cannot  speak 
t0  her-  [Aside. 


Mrs  Har.  lie  seems  in  confusion — a  pretty 
man,  too  !  That  this  should  be  my  sister’s  luck  ! 

[Aside. 

Cle.  Madam  !  [Embarrassed. 

Mrs  Har.  I  imagine  you  have  been  talking  to 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  letter  you  sent  this 
morning - 

Cle.  Madam,  1  have  presumed  to - 

Mrs  Har.  Well,  sir!  and  he  has  no  objection, 
I  hope  ? - 

C.le.  She  hopes  !  Heavens  bless  her  for  the 
word  !  [Aside.]  Madam,  he  has  frankly  consent¬ 
ed,  if  his  sister  will  do  me  that  honour - 

Mrs  Har.  For  his  sister,  I  think  I  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  answer,  sir - 

Cle.  Generous,  generous  creature  ! 

Mrs  Har.  You  are  sure,  sir,  of  Miss  Harlow's 
admiration,  and  the  whole  family  hold  them¬ 
selves  much  obliged  to  you - 

Cle.  Madam,  this  extreme  condescension  has 
added  rapture  to  the  sentiments  I  felt  before ; — 
and  it  shall  be  the  endeavour  of  my  life  to 
prove  deserving  of  the  amiable  object  I  have  da¬ 
red  to  aspire  to - 

Mrs  Har.  Sir,  I  make  no  doubt  of  your  sin¬ 
cerity— I  have  already  declared  my  sentiments — 
you  know  Mr  Harlow’s  ;  and,  if  my  sister  is  wil¬ 
ling,  nothing  will  be  wanting  to  conclude  this  bu¬ 
siness- — If  no  difficulties  arise  from  her,  for  her 

temper  is  uncertain - as  to  my  consent,  sir, 

your  air,  your  manner,  have  commanded  it - 

Sir,  your  most  obedient — I’ll  send  my  sister  to 
you - - —  [Exit. 

Cle.  Madam,  [Bowing.]  I  shall  endeavour  to 

repay  this  goodness  with  excess  of  gratitude - 

Oh,  she  is  an  angel !  and  yet,  stupid  that  I  am, 
I  could  not  give  vent  to  the  tenderness  I  have 
within— it  is  ever  so  with  sincere  and  generous 
love  ;  it  fills  the  heart  with  rapture,  and  then 
denies  the  power  of  uttering  what  we  so  exqui¬ 
sitely  feel.  Generous  Miss  Harlow  !  who  could 
thus  see  through  iny  confusion,  interpret  all  ap¬ 
pearances  favourably,  and  with  a  dignity  superi¬ 
or  to  her  sex’s  little  arts,  forego  the  idle  ceremo¬ 
nies  ot  coquetting,  teazing,  and  tormenting  her 
admirer  !  I  hear  somebody.  Oh  !  here  comes 

Mrs  Harlow - what  a  gloom  sits  upon 

her  features !  She  assumes  authority  here,  I 
find ;  but  I’ll  endeavour  by  insinuation  and  re¬ 
spect — 

Enter  Miss  Harlow. 

Miss  Har.  My  sister  has  told  me,  sir - 

Cle.  Madam — -  [Bowing  chearfully. 

Miss  Har.  He  is  a  sweet  figure.  [Aside. 

Cle.  She  rather  looks  like  Miss  Harlow’s  mo¬ 
ther  than  her  sister-in-law -  [Aside. 

Miss  Har.  He  seems  abashed;  his  respect  is 
the  cause.  [Jst'de.]  My  sister  told  me,  sir,  that 
you  was  here.  I  beg  pardon  for  making  you 
wait  so  long - - 
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Cle.  Oh,  madam  !  [Boa>s.]  the  gloom  disap¬ 
pears  from  her  face,  but  the  lines  of  ill-nature 

remain - -  [Aside. 

Miss  Har.  I  see  he  loves  me  by  his  confu¬ 
sion  ;  I’ll  cheer  him  with  affability.  [Aside.]  Sir, 
the  letter  you  was  pleased  to  send,  my  sister  has 
seen - and - 

Cle.  And  has  assured  me  that  she  has  no  ob¬ 
jection — 

Miss  Har.  I  am  glad  of  that,  sir - 1  was  a- 

fraid - 

Cle.  No,  madam,  she  has  none — and  Mr  Har¬ 
low,  I  have  seen  him,  too - he  has  honoured 

me  with  his  consent - Now,  madam,  the  only 

doubt  remains  with  you ;  may  I  be  permitted  to 
hope - 

Miss  Har.  Sir,  you  appear  like  a  gentleman, 
and - 

Cle.  Madam,  believe  me,  never  was  love 
more  sincere,  more  justly  founded  on  esteem,  or 
kindled  into  higher  admiration. 

Miss  Har.  Sir,  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  I 

hold  myself  much  obliged  to  you,  and - 

Cle.  Obliged  !  7tis  I  that  am  obliged - there 

is  no  merit  on  my  side — it  is  the  consequence  ot 
impressions  made  upon  iny  heart;  and  what 
heart  can  resist  such  beauty,  such  various  gra¬ 
ces  !- - 

Miss  Har.  Sir,  1  am  afraid — I  wish  my  sister 
heard  him.  [Aside.]  Sir,  I  am  afraid  you  are  la¬ 
vish  of  your  praise;  and  the  short  date  of  your 
love,  sir - 

Cle.  It  will  burn  with  unabating  ardour ;  the 
same  charms,  that  first  inspired  it,  will  for  ever 
cherish  it,  and  add  new  fuel — But  I  presume 
you  hold  this  style  to  try  my  sincerity — I  see 
that’s  your  aim  ;  but  could  you  read  the  feelings 
of  my  heart,  you  would  not  thus  cruelly  keep  me 
in  suspense. 

Miss  Har.  Heavens  !  if  my  sister  saw  my 
power  over  him  !  [Asidel]  A  little  suspense  can¬ 
not  be  deemed  unreasonable  ;  marriage  is  an  im¬ 
portant  affair — an  affair  for  life ;  and  some  cau¬ 
tion  you  will  allow  necessary - 

Cle.  Madam !  [Disconcerted.]  oh,  I  dread  the 

sourness  of  her  look  ! - -  [Aside. 

Miss  Har.  I  cannot  help  observing,  sir,  that 
you  dwell  chiefly  on  articles  of  external  and  su¬ 
perficial  meric;  whereas  the  more  valuable  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  mind,  prudence,  good  sense,  a  well- 
regulated  conduct - 

"C/e.  Oh,  madam  !  I  am  not  inattentive  to  those 
matters - Oh  !  she  has  a  notable  household  un¬ 

derstanding,  I  warrant  her;  [Aside.]  but  let  me 
intreat  you,  madam,  to  do  justice  to  my  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  believe  me  a  sincere,  a  generous  lo¬ 
ver. 

Miss  Har.  Sir,  I  will  frankly  own  that  I  have 
been  trying  you  all  this  time,  and  from  hence¬ 
forth  all  doubts  are  banished. 

Cle.  Your  words  recal  rne  to  new  life ;  I  shall 
for  ever  study  to  merit  this  goodness;  but  your 
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fair  sister— do  you  think  T  can  depend  upon  her 
consent  ?  May  I  flatter  myself  she  will  not 
change  her  mind  ? 

Miss  Har.  My  sister  cannot  be  insensible  of 
the  honour  you  do  us  all;  and,  sir,  as  far  as  I 
can  act  with  propriety  in  the  affair,  I  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  keep  them  ali  inclined  to  favour  you — 

Cle.  Madatn  !  [Bores. 

Miss  Har.  You  have  an  interest  in  my  breast 
that  will  be  busy  for  you - 

Cle.  I  am  eternally  devoted  to  you,  madam — 

[Bores. 

Miss  Har.  How  modest,  and  yet  how  expressive 
he  is  !  [Aside. 

Cle.  Madam,  I  shall  be  for  ever  sensible  of 
this  extreme  condescension,  and  shall  chink  no 
pains  too  great  to  prove  the  gratitude  and  es¬ 
teem  I  bear  you - 1  beg  my  compliments  to 

Mr  Harlow,  and  I  shall  be  here  with  my  uncle 
in  the  evening — -as  early  as  possible  I  shall  come ; 
my  respects  to  your  sister,  madam ;  and  pray, 
madam,  keep  her  in  my  interest.  Madam,  your 
most  obedient — I  have  managed  the  motherly 
lady  finely,  I  think:  [Aside.]  Madam  ! 

[Bows,  and  exit. 

Miss  Har.  What  will  my  sister  say  now?  I 
shall  hear  no  more  of  her  taunts— A  malicious 
thing  !  I  fancy  she  now  sees  that  your  giddy 

flirts  are  not  always  the  highest  beauties - Set 

her  up,  indeed  !  Had  she  but  heard  him,  the 
dear  man  !  what  sweet  things  he  said  !  and  what 
sweet  things  he  looked - — 

Enter  Mrs  Harlow. 

Mrs  Har.  Well,  sister  !  how  !  what  does  he 
say  ? 

Miss  Har.  Say,  sister  !  Every  thing  that  is 
charming — he  is  the  prettiest  man  ! 

Mrs  Har.  Well,  I  am  glad  of  it!  but  all  is 
well  that  ends  well— — - 

Miss  Har.  Envy,  sister  !  Envy,  and  down¬ 
right  malice  !  Oh,  had  you  heard  all  the  tender 
things  he  uttered,  and  with  that  extasy,  too  ! 
that  tenderness  !  that  delight  restrained  by  mo¬ 
desty  ! 

Mrs  Har.  I  don’t  know,  though;  there  is 
something  odd  in  it  still - 

Miss  Har.  Oh,  I  don’t  doubt  but  you  will  say 
so  !  but  you  will  find  I  have  beauty  enough  left 
to  make  some  noise  in  the  world  still.  The 
men,  sister,  are  the  best  judges  of  female  beau¬ 
ty — Don’t  concern  yourself  about  it,  sister. — > 
Leave  it  all  to  them - 

Mrs  Har.  But  only  think  of  a  lover  you  ne¬ 
ver  saw,  but  once  at  Ranelagh — 

Miss  Har.  Very  true  !  but  even  then,  I  saw 
what  work  I  made  in  his  heart — Oh!  I  am  in 
raptures  with  him,  and  he  is  in  raptures  with 
me  !  [*S’hi".s.] 

Yes,  I'll  have  a  husband,  ay  marry,  <§-c. 
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Mr  Har.  So,  sister  !  how  stand  matters  now  ? 

Miss  Har.  As  I  could  wish;  I  shall  no  more 
he  a  trouble  to  you;  he  has  declared  himself  ii. 
the  most  warm  and  vehement  manner — Though 
my  sister  has  her  doubts— she  is  a  good  friend  — 
she  is  afraid  of  my  success - 

Mrs  Har.  Fray,  sister,  don’t  think  so  meanly 
of  me — I  understand  that  sneer,  madam - - 

Miss  Har.  And  I  understand  you  too,  ma¬ 
dam — 

Mr  Har.  Come,  come,  I  desire  we  may  have 
no  quarrelling;  you  two  are  always  wrangling;- 
but  when  you  are  separated,  it  is*  to  be  hoped 
you  will  then  be  more  amicable.  Things  are 
now  in  a  fair  way;  though,  sister,  let  me  tell 
you,  I  am  afraid  our  India  friend  will  think  him¬ 
self  ill-treated. 

Mrs  Har.  That’s  what  I  fear,  too  ;  that’s  my 

reason  for  speaking - 

_  Miss  Har.  O,  never  throw  away  a  thought  on 
him!  Mr  Clerimont  has  my  heart;  and  now  I 
think  I  am  settled  for  life!  Sister— I  love  to 
plague  her— now,  I  think,  I  am  settled  for  life  ! 
lor  life  !  tor  life,  my  dear  sister  ! - - 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Dinner  is  served,  sir. 


ACT 

SCENE  I. 

Enter  Capt.  Cape,  and  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Yes,  sir,  my  master  is  at  home ;  he  lias 
just  done  dinner,  sir. 

Capt.  Cape.  Very  well,  then  ;  tell  him  I  would 
speak  a  word  with  him. 

Ser.  I  beg  pardon,  sir;  I  am  but  a  stranger  in 
the  family;  who  shall  I  say?— 

Capt.  Cape.  Captain  Cape,  tell  him. 

Ser.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit  Ser. 

f  Capt.  Cape.  1  can  hardly  believe  my  own  eyes! 
’Sdeath  !  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  this  let- 
ter,  signed  with  Miss  Harlow’s  name,  a  mere 
forgery  by  some  enemy,  to  drive  me  into  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  passion,  and  so  injure  us  both;  1  don’t 
know  what  to  say  to  it. 

Enter  Mr  Harlow. 

Capt.  Cape.  Sir,  I  have  waited  on  you  about 
an  extraordinary  affair ;  1  can’t  comprehend  it, 

sir.  Here  is  a  letter  with  your  sister’s  name _ 

Took  at  it,  sir — Is  that  her  hand-writing  ? 

Mr  Har.  es,  sir  :  I  take  it  to  be  her  writ¬ 
ing 

Capt .  Cape.  And  do  you  know  the  contents  ? 

Mr  Har,  I  can’t  say  I  have  read  it;  but— 
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Mr  Har.  Very  well !  come,  sister,  I  give  you 
joy  ;  let  us  in  to  dinner. 

Miss  Har.  Oh,  vulgar !  I  can’t  eat :  I  must 
go  and  dress  my  head  over  again,  and  do  a  thou¬ 
sand  things ;  for  I  am  determined  I’ll  look  this 
afternoon  as  well  as  ever  I  can.  [Exit. 

Mrs  Har.  Is  not  all  this  amazing,  my  dear ! 
Her  head  is  turned  ! 

Mr  Har.  Well,  let  it  all  pass ;  don’t  you  mind 
it;  don’t  you  say  any  thing;  let  her  get  married 
it  she  can;  1  am  sure  [  shall  rejoice  at  it. 

Mrs  Har.  And,  upon  my  word,  my  dear,  so 
shall  I  ;  and,  if  I  interfere,  it  is  purely  out  of 
friendship. 

Mr  Har.  Rut  be  advised  bv  me;  say  no  more 
to  hi  r.  It  the  affair  goes  on,  we  shall  fairly  get 
rid  of  her.  Iler  peevisli  humours,  and  her  mai¬ 
den  temper,  are  become  insupportable.  Come, 
let  us  in  to  dinner,  if  Mr  Clerimont  marries  her, 
which,  indeed,  will  he  odd  enough,  we  shall  then 
enjoy  a  little  peace  and  quiet.  [Exit  Mr  Har. 

Mrs  Har.  What  in  the  world  could  the  man 
see  in  her  ?  Oh  !  he  will  repent  his  bargain  in  a 
week  or  a  fortnight ;  that  I  am  sure  he  Will — she 
is  gone  to  dress  now  !  ha,  ha  ! 

Oh,  how  she  rolls  her  pretty  eyes  in  spite, 

And  looks  delightfully  with  all*  her  might ! 

Ha,  ha  !  delightfully  she  will  look,  indeed  ! 

[Exit, 

II. 

Capt.  Cape.  But  you  know  the  purport  of  it  ? 

Mr  Har.  Partly. 

Capt.  Cape.  You  do?  aud  is  not  it  base  treat¬ 
ment,  sir? — is  it  not  unwarrantable? — can  you 
justify  her? 

Mr  Har.  For  my  part,  I  leave  women  to 
manage  their  own  affairs;  lam  not  fond  of  in- 
term  ed  dl  i  ng - 

Capt.  Cape.  But,  sir,  let  me  ask  you — Was 
not  every  thing  agreed  upon?  Are  not  the  writ¬ 
ings  now  in  lawyers’  hands  ?  Was  not  next  week 
fixed  tor  our  wedding  ? 

Mr  Har.  I  understood  it  so. 

Capt.  Cape.  Very  well,  then ;  and  see  how 
she  treats  me !  She  writes  me  here,  in  a  con¬ 
temptuous  manner,  that  she  recals  her  promise; 
it  was  rashly  given ;  she  has  thought  better  of  it ; 
she  will  listen  to  me  no  more  ;  she  is  going  to 
dispose  of  herself  to  a  gentleman  with  whom  she 
can  be  happy  for  life— and  I  desire  to  see  you  no 
more,  sir  !  There,  that’s  free  and  easy,  is  not  it  ? 
What  do  you  say  to  that? 

Mr  Har.  Why,  really,  sir,  it  is  not  my  affair; 

I  have  nothing  to  say  to  it. 

.  Capt.  Cape.  Nothing  to  say  to  it !  Sir,  I  ima¬ 
gined  I  was  dealing  with  people  of  honour  ! 

Mr  Har.  ^  <>u  have  been  dealing  with  a  wo-> 
man  ;  and,  you  know— 
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Capt.  Cape.  Yes,  I  know- — I  know  the  treache¬ 
ry  of  the  sex  ! — W  ho  is  this  gentleman,  pray? 

Mr  Ear.  His  name  is  Clerimont — they  have 
fixed  the  affair  among  themselves,  and  amongst 
them  be  it  for  me. 

Capt.  Cape.  Very  fine  !  mighty  fine  !  is  Miss 
Harlow  at  home*  sir  ? 

Mr  Ear.  She  is ;  and  here  she  comes,  too  ! 

Capt.  Cape.  Very  well  !  let  me  hear  it  from 
herself,  that’s  all ;  I  desire  to  hear  her  speak  for 
herself. 

Mr  Ear.  With  all  my  heart.  I’ll  leave  you 
together — you  know,  captain,  I  was  never  fond 
of  being  concerned  in  those  things.  [ Exit. 

Enter  Miss  Harlow. 

Miss  Ear.  Capt.  Cape !  this  is  mighty  odd — 
I  thought,  sir,  I  desired — ■ 

Capt.  Cape.  Madam,  I  acknowledge  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  your  letter ;  and,  madam,  the  usage  is  so 
extraordinary,  that  I  hold  myself  excusable  if  I 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  terms  you  impose  upon 
me. 

Miss  Ear.  Sir,  I  really  wonder  what  you  can 
mean  ? 

Capt.  Cape.  Mistake  me  not,  madam  ;  I  am 
not  come  to  whimper  of  to  whine,  and  to  make  a 
puppy  of  myself  again  ;  madam,  that  is  all  blown 
over. 

Miss  Ear.  Well,  then,  there  is  no  harm  done* 
aad  you  will  survive  this,  I  hope. 

Capt.  Cape.  Survive  it ! 

Miss  Ear.  Yes  ;  you  won’t  grow  desperate,  I 
hope?  Suppose  you  were  to  order  somebody  to 
take  care  of  you,  because  you  know  fits  of  des¬ 
pair  are  sudden,  and  you  may  rashly  do  yourself 
a  mischief — don’t  do  any  such  thing  ;  I  beg  you 
won’t -  . 

Capt.  Cape.  This  insult,  madam  ! — Do  myself 
a  mischief! — Madam,  don’t  flatter  yourself  that 
it  is  in  your  power  to  make  me  unhappy  ;  it  is 
not  vexation  brings  me  hither,  I  assure  you. 

Miss  Ear.  Then,  Jet  vexation  take  you  away; 
we  were  never  designed  for  one  another  ! 

Capt.  Cape.  My  amazement  brings  me  hither  ! 
— amazement,  that  any  woman  can  behave — hut 
I  don’t  want  to  upbraid  ;  I  only  conie  to  ask — for 
I  can  hardly  as  yet  believe  it — I  only  come  to 
ask,  if  I  am  to  credit  this  pretty  epistle  ? 

Miss  Ear.  Every  syllable  :  therefore,  take 
your  answer,  sir,  and  truce  with  your  importu¬ 
nity. 

Capt.  Cape.  Very  well,  madam  ;  very  well ; 
your  humble  servant,  madam — I  promise  you,  ma¬ 
dam,  I  can  repay  this  scorn  with  scorn;  with  ten¬ 
fold  scorn,  madam,  such  as  this  treatment  de¬ 
serves — that’s  all — I  say  no  more — your  servant, 
madam  ;  hut  let  me  ask  you,  is  this  a  just  return 
for  all  the  attendance  I  have  paid  you  these  three 
years  past  ? 

Miss  Ear.  Perfectly  just,  sir.  Three  years! 
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how  could  you  he  a  dangler  so  lofig  ?  1  told  you 
what  it  would  come  to ;  can  you  think,  that  rai¬ 
sing  a  woman’s  expectation,  and  tiring  her  out  of 
all  patience,  is  the  way  to  make  sure  of  her  at 
last  ?  you  ought  to  have  been  a  brisker  lover ; 
you  ought,  indeed,  sir  !  I  am  now  contracted  to 
another,  and  so  there  is  an  end  of  every  thing  be¬ 
tween  us. 

Capt.  Cape.  Very  well,  madam — -and  yet,  I 
can’t  bear  to  be  despised  by  her — and,  can  you, 
Miss  Harlow,  can  you  find  it  in  your  heart  to 
treat  me  with  this  disdain  ?  have  you  no  com¬ 
passion  ? 

Miss  Ear.  No;  positively,  none,  sir;  none, 
none. 

Capt.  Cape.  Your  own  Captain  Cape,  whom 
you— — 

Miss  Ear.  Whom  I  despise  ! 

Capt.  Cape.  Whom  you  have  so  often  encou¬ 
raged  to  adore  vou  ! 

Miss  Ear.  Pray,  sir,  don’t  touch  my  hand  ;  I 
am  now  the  property  of  another  ! 

Capt.  Cape.  Can’t  you  still  break  off  with 
him  ? 

Miss  Ear.  No,  sir,  I  can’t,  I  won’t.  I  love  him  ; 
and,  sir,  if  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  you  will 
speak  to  me  no  more  ;  desist,  sir  !  for  if  you  don’t, 
my  brother  shall  tell  you  of  it,  sir,  and  to-morrow 
Mr  Clerimont  shall  tell  you  of  it. 

Capt.  Cape.  Mr  Clerimont,  madam,  shall  fight 
me,  for  daring - 

Miss  Ear.  And  must  I  fight  you,  too,  most 
noble,  valiant  captain  ? 

Capt.  Cape.  Laughed  at,  too  ! 

Miss  Ear.  What  a  passion  you  are  in  !  I  can’t 
bear  to  see  a  man  in  such  a  passion — Oh  !  I  have 
a  happy  riddance  of  you ;  the  violence  of  your 
temper  is  dreadful;  I  won’t  stay  a  moment  lon¬ 
ger  with  you ;  you  frighten  me  ;  you  have  your 
answer;  and  so,  your  servant,  sir. 

[Exit  Miss  Har. 

Capt.  Cape.  Ay  !  she  is  gone  off  like  a  fury ; 
and  the  furies  catch  her,  say  I !  I  will  never  put 
up  with  this;  I  will  find  out  this  Mr  Clerimont, 
and  he  shall  be  accountable  to  me ;  Mr  Harlow, 
too,  shall  be  accountable  to  me. 

Enter  Mr  and  Mrs  Harlow. 

Mr  Harlow,  I  am  used  very  ill  here,  sir,  by  all  of 
you,  and  sir,  let  me  tell  you - 

Mr  Ear.  Nay,  don’t  be  angry  with  me,  sir  !  I 
was  not  to  marry  you. 

Capt.  Cape.  But,  sir,  I  can’t  help  being  angry; 

I  must  be  angry;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  you  don’t 
behave  like  a  gentleman. 

Mrs  Ear.  Iiow  can  Mr  Harlow  help  it,  sir,  if 
my  sister - 

Mr  Ear.  You  are  too  warm;  you  are  indeed, 
sir;  let  us  both  talk  this  matter  over  a  bottle. 

Capt.  Cape.  No,  sir ;  no  bottle ;  over  a  can¬ 
non,  if  you  will. 
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Mrs  Har.  Mercy  on  me,  sir  !  I  beg  you  won’t 
talk  in  that  terrible  manner;  you  frighten  me, 
sir. 

Mr  Har.  Be  you  quiet,  my  clear — Capt.  Cape, 
I  beg  you  will  just  step  into  that  room  with  me; 
and  if,  in  the  dispatching  one  bottle,  I  don’t  ac¬ 
quit  myself  of  all  sinister  dealing,  why,  then — 
come,  come,  he  a  little  moderate  ;  you  shall  step 
with  me ;  I’ll  take  it  as  a  favour ;  come,  come, 
you  must. 

Capl-  Cape.  I  always  found  you  a  gentleman, 
Mr  Harlow  ;  and  so,  with  all  my  heart;  1  don’t 
care  if  I  do  talk  the  matter  over  with  you. 

Mr  Har.  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you  ;  I’ll  shew 
you  the  way. 

[Exeunt  Mr  Har.  and  Capt.  Cape. 

Mrs  Har.  It  is  just  as  I  foresaw;  my  sister 
was  sure  of  him,  and  now  is  she  going  to  break 
off  for  a  young  man  that  will  despise  her  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  time ;  I  wish  she  would  have  Capt.  Cape  ! 

Enter  Miss  Harlow. 

Miss  Har.  Is  he  gone,  sister? 

Mrs  Har.  No;  and  here  is  the  deuce  and  all 
to  do ;  he  is  for  fighting  every  body.  Upon  my 
word,  you  are  wrong ;  you  don’t  behave  genteelly 
in  the  affair. 

Miss  Har.  Genteelly  !  I  like  that  notion  pro¬ 
digiously  !  an’t  I  going  to  marry  genteelly  ? 

Mrs  Har.  Well,  follow  your  own  inclinations; 
I  won’t  intermeddle  any  more,  I  promise  you ; 
I’ll  step  into  the  parlour*  and  see  what  they  are 
about.  [Exit  Mrs  Har. 

Miss  Har.  As  you  please,  madam.  I  see 
plainly  the  ill-natured  thing  can’t  bear  my  suc¬ 
cess.  Heavens  !  here  comes  Mr  Clerimont ! 

Enter  Mr  Clerimont. 

Miss  Har.  You  are  earlier  than  I  expected, 
sir. 

Cle.  I  have  flown,  madam,  upon  the  wings  of 
love  ;  I  have  seen  my  uncle,  and  he  will  be  here 
within  this  half  hour;  everything  succeeds  to  my 
wishes  with  him  !  I  hope  there  is  no  alteration 
here,  madam,  since  I  saw  you  ? 

Miss  Har.  Nothing  that  signifies,  sir. 

Cle.  You  alarm  me  !  Mr  Harlow  has  not 
changed  his  mind,  I  hope  ? 

Miss  Har.  No,  sir ;  he  continues  in  the  same 
mind. 

Cle.  And  your  sister?  I  tremble  with  doubt 
and  fear !  she  does  not  surely  recede  from  the 
sentiments  she  flattered  me  with? 

Miss  Har.  Why,  there,  indeed,  1  can’t  say 
much — she — • 

Cle.  How  ? 

Miss  Har.  She — I  don’t  know  wlmt  to  make 
of  her. 

Cle.  Oh  !  I  am  on  the  rack  !  in  pity,  do  not 
torture  me ! 
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Miss  Har.  How  tremblingly  solicitous  he  is ! 
Oh  !  I  have  made  a  sure  conquest !  [Aside.]  Why 
she,  sir ! — 

Cle.  Av  !  [Disconcerted. 

Miss  Har.  She  does  not  seem  entirely  to  ap¬ 
prove. 

Cle.  You  kill  me  with  despair. 

Miss  Har.  Oh  !  he  is  deeply  smitten.  [Aside.] 
She  thinks  another  match  would  suit  better. 

Cle.  Another  match  ! 

Miss  Har.  Yes,  another;  an  India  captain, 
who  has  made  his  proposals ;  but  I  shall  take 
care  to  see  him  dismissed. 

Cle.  Will  you  ? 

Miss  Har.  I  promise  you  I  will — though  he 
runs  much  in  my  sister’s  head,  and  she  has  taken 
pains  to  bring  my  other  relations  over  to  her  opi¬ 
nion. 

Cle.  Oh  !  cruel,  cruel  !— I  could  not  have 
expected  that  from  her — but  lias  she  fixed 
her  heart  upon  a  match  with  this  other  gentle¬ 
man? 

Miss  Har.  Why,  truly  I  think  she  has — but 
my  will  in  this  affair  must  be,  and  shall  be 
consulted. 

Cle.  And  so  it  ought,  madam — your  long  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  world,  madam — 

Miss  Har.  Long  acquaintance,  sir  !  I  have  hut 
a  few  years  experience  only — 

Cle.  That  is,  your  good  sense,  madam — oh! 
confound  my  tongue!  how  that  slipt  from  me, 
[Aside.] — your  good  sense — your  early  good 
sense — and — and— inclination  should  be  con¬ 
sulted. 

Miss  Har.  And  they  shall,  sir — hark  ! — I  hear 
her — I’ll  tell  you  what — I’ll  leave  you  this  op- 
portunitv  to  speak  to  her  once  more,  and  try  to 
win  her  over  by  persuasion — It  will  make  things 
easy,  if  you  can — I  am  gone,  sir. 

[Curtsies  uffectedh/,  and  Exit. 

Cle.  The  happiness  of  my  life  will  he  owing 
to  you,  madam. — The  woman  is  really  better  na- 
tured  than  I  thought  she  was — she  comes  !  the 
lovely  tyrant  comes  ! - 

Enter  Mrs  Harlow. 

Cle.  She  triumphs  in  her  cruelty,  and  I  am 
ruined -  [dside. 

Mrs  Har.  You  seem  afflicted,  sir — I  hope  no 
misfortune — 

C/e.  The  severest  misfortune ! - you  have 

broke  my  heart — 

Mrs  Har.  I  break  you  heart,  sir  ? — 

Cle.  Yes,  cruel  fair — you — you  have  undone 
me. 

Mrs  Har.  You  amaze  me,  sir  !  pray,  how  can 

r— 

Cle.  And  you  can  seem  unconscious  of  the 
mischief  you  have  made — 

Mrs  Har.  Pray  unriddle,  sir - 

Cle,  Madam,  your  sister  has  told  me  all — 
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Mrs  Har.  Ha,  ha !  what  has  she  told  you, 
sir? 

Cle.  It  may  be  sport  to  you — but,  to  me,  ’tis 
death — 

Mrs  Har.  What  is  death  ? 

Cle.  The  gentleman  from  India,  madam — I 
have  heard  it  all — you  can  give  him  a  prefer¬ 
ence — you  can  blast  my  hopes - my  fond 

delighted  hopes,  which  you  yourself  had  che¬ 
rished. 

Mrs  Har.  The  gentleman  is  a  very  good  sort 
of  man. 

Cle.  Oh  !  she  loves  him,  I  see — [Aside. — 
Madam,  I  perceive  my  doom  is  fixed,  and  fixed 
by  you — 

Mrs  Har.  How  have  I  fixed  your  doom  ? — if 
I  speak  favourably  of  captain  Cape,  he  deserves 
it,  sir. 

Cle.  Oh  !  heavens  !  I  cannot  bear  this — - 

[Aside. 

Mrs  Har.  I  believe  there  is  nobody  that 
knows  the  gentleman,  but  will  give  him  his  due 
praise — 

Cle.  Love,  love,  love  !  [Aside. 

Airs  Har.  And  besides,  his  claim  is  in  fact 
prior  to  yours. 

Cle.  And  must  love  be  governed,  like  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  mechanics,  by  the  laws  of  tyrant  cus¬ 
tom  ? — Can  you  think  so,  madam  ? 

Mrs  Har.  Why,  sir,  you  know  I  am  not  in 
love. 

Cle.  Oh  !  cruel  ! — no,  madam,  I  see  you  are 
not. 

Airs  Har.  And  really  now,  sir,  reasonably 
speaking,  my  sister  is  for  treating  captain  Cape 
very  ill — He  has  been  dancing  attendance  here 
these  three  years - - 

Cle.  Yet  that  you  knew,  when  you  were  pleas¬ 
ed  to  fan  the  rising  flame,  that  matchless  beauty 
had  kindled  in  my  heart. 

Airs  Har.  Matchless  beauty  ! — ha,  ha  ! — I 
cannot  but  laugh  at  that — 

[Aside. 

Cle.  Laugh,  madam,  if  you  will,  at  the  pangs 
you  yourself  occasion — yes,  triumph,  if  you  will 
— I  am  resigned  to  my  fate,  since  you  will  have 
it  so — 

Mrs  Har.  I  have  it  so  !—  you  seem  to  frighten 
yourself  without  cause — If  I  speak  favourably 
of  any  body  else,  sir,— what  then  ? — I  am  not  to 
marry  him,  you  know. 

Cle.  An’t  you  ? 

Airs  Har.  I  ! — no,  truly  ;  thank  heaven  ! — 

Cle.  She  revives  me.  [Aside. 

Mrs  Har.  That  must  be  as  my  sister  pleases. 

Cle.  Must  it  ? 

Airs  Har.  Must  it? — to  be  sure  it  must ! 

Cle.  And  may  I  hope  some  interest  in  your 
heart  ? 

Airs  Har.  My  heart,  sir  ! 

Cle ,  While  it  is  divided,  while  another  has 
possession  of  but  part  of  it. — 

VOL.  III. 
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I  Mrs  Har.  I  don’t  understand  him  ! — Why,  it 
has  been  given  away  long  ago. 

Cle.  I  pray  you  do  not  tyrannize  me  thus  with 
alternate  doubts  and  fears — if  you  will  but  bless 
me  with  the  least  kind  return - 

Mrs  Har.  Kind  return  1  what,  would  you  have 
me  fall  in  love  with  you  ? 

Cle.  It  will  be  generous  to  him  who  adores 
you. 

Mrs  Har.  Adores  me  ! 

Cle.  Even  to  idolatry. 

Mrs  Har.  What  can  he  mean  ? — I  thought  my 
sister  was  the  object  of  your-adoration. 

Cle.  Your  sister,  madam  !  I  shall  ever  respect 
her  as  my  friend  on  this  occasion ;  but  love — no 
— no — she  is  no  object  for  that - - 

Airs  Har.  No  ! 

Cle.  She  may  have  been  handsome  in  her 
time,  but  that  has  been  all  over  long  ago- — - 

Airs  Har.  Well  !  this  is  charming  !  I  wish  she 
heard  him  now,  with  her  new-fangled  airs, 
[Aside.] — But  let  me  understand  you,  sir  ;  adore 
me  ! 

Cle.  You,  you  !  and  only  you  !  by  this  fair 
hand — [Kisses  it.] 

Airs  Har.  Hold,  bold  !  this  is  going  ton  far  ; 
but  pray,  sir,  have  you  really  conceived  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  me  ? 

Cle.  You  know  I  have;  a  passion  of  the  ten- 
derest  nature. 

Mrs  Har.  And  was  that  your  drift  in  coming 
hither  ? 

Cle.  What  else  could  induce  me  ? 

Mrs  Har.  And  introduced  yourself  here,  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  me? 

Cle.  My  angel !  don’t  torment  me  thus — 

Airs  Har.  Angel !'  and  pray,  sir,  what  do  you 
suppose  Mr  Harlow  -will  say  to  this  ? 

Cle.  Oh  !  madam — he  !  he  approves  my  pas¬ 
sion. 

Mrs  Har.  Does  he  really  ? — I  must  speak  to 
him  about  that — 

Cle.  Do  so,  madam,  you  will  find  I  am  a  man 
of  more  honour  than  to  deceive  you — 

Mrs  Har.  Well !  it  will  be  whimsical  if  be 
does  ;  and  my  sister,  too ;  this  will  be  a  charming 
discovery  for  her !  [Aside.] — Ha,  ha  !  well !  really 
sir,  this  is  mighty  odd;  I’ll  speak  to  Mr  Har¬ 
low  about  this  matter  this  very  moment - 

[Going. 

Cle.  Oh  !  you  will  find  it  all  true — and  may  I 
then  flatter  myself— 

Airs  Har.  Oh  !  to  be  sure — such  an  honoura¬ 
ble  project — I’ll  step  to  him  this  moment — and 
then,  sister,  I  shall  make  such  a  piece  of  work 
for  vou —  [  Exit. 

Cle.  Very  well,  madam — see  Mr  Harlow  im¬ 
mediately — be  will  confirm  it  to  you — while  there 
is  life  there  is  hope — such  matchless  beauty  1 — 

Enter  Miss  Haklow. 

Aliss  liar.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  leav» 
20 
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ing  you  all  this  time — Well,  what  says  my  sis¬ 
ter? 

Cle.  She  has  given  me  some  glimmering  of 
hope. 

Miss  Har.  Well,  don’t  be  uneasy  about  her 
— it  shall  be  as  1  please — 

Cle.  But  with  her  own  free  consent  it  would 
be  better — however,  to  you  I  am  bound  by  eve¬ 
ry  tie,  and  thus  let  me  seal  a  vow — [Kisses  her 
hand.] 

Miss  Hur.  He  certainly  is  a  very  passionate 
lover— Lord!  he  is  ready  to  eat  my  hand  up 
with  kisses — I  wish  my  sister  saw  this — [Aside.] 
Hush  !  I  hear  captain  Cape’s  voice — the  hideous 
tramontane  ! — he  is  coming  this  way — I  would 
not  see  him  again  for  the  world — I’ll  withdraw'  a 
moment,  sir — you’ll  excuse  me,  Mr  Clerimont — 
[fusses  her  hand,  and  curtsies  very  fore.]  your 
servant,  sir — Oh  !  he  is  a  charming  man. 

[Curtsies,  and  exit. 

Enter  Captain  Cape. 

Capt.  Cape.  There  she  goes,  the  perfidious  ! 
Sir,  I  understand  your  name  is  Clerimont — 

Cle.  At  your  service,  sir. 

Capt.  Cape.  Then,  sir,  draw  this  moment. 

Cle.  Draw,  sir  !  for  what  ? 

Capt.  Cape.  No  evasion,  sir. 

Cle.  Explain  the  cause. 

Capt.  Cape.  The  cause  is  too  plain — your 
making  love  to  that  lady,  who  w  ent  out  there  this 
moment - 

Cle.  lhat  lady  !  not  I,  upon  my  honour,  sir. 

Capt.  Cape.  No  shuffling,  sir — draw - 

Cle.  Sir,  I  can  repel  an  injury  like  this — but 
your  quarrel  is  groundless — and,  sir,  if  ever  I 
made  love  to  that  lady,  I  will  lay  my  bosom  na¬ 
ked  to  your  sword.  That  lady  ! — I  resign  all  man¬ 
ner  of  pretension  to  her — 

Capt.  Cape.  You  resign  her,  sir  ? 

Cle.  JJntirely. 

Capt.  Cape.  Then  I  am  pacified. 

[Pats  up  his  szcord. 
Cle.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  never  so  much  as 
thought  of  the  lady. 

Enter  Mr  Harlow. 

Mr  liar.  So,  sir !  fine  doings  you  have  been 

carrying  on  here - 

Cle.  Sir  ! 

Mr  Hur.  You  have  been  attempting  my  wife, 

1  find - 

Cle.  Upon  my  W’ord,  Mr  Harlow. _ 

Mr  liar.  You  have  behaved  in  a  very  base 
manner,  and  I  insist  upon  satisfaction ;  draw 
sir — 

Cle.  This  is  the  strangest  accident !— I  assure 

you,  sir — only  give  me  leave - 

Mr  Hur,  I  will  not  give  you  leave-— I  in¬ 
sist — 


Capt.  Cape.  Nay,  nay,  Mr  Harlow — this  is 
neither  time  or  place— and  besides,  hear  the 
gentleman;  I  have  been  over-lmsty,  and  he  has 
satisfied  me — only  hear  him — 

Mr  tiar.  Sir,  I  will  believe  my  own  wife — • 
come  on,  sir. 

Cle.  I  assure  you,  Mr  Harlow,  I  came  into 
this  house  upon  honourable  principles — induced, 
sir,  by  my  regard  for  Miss  Ilarlow. 

Capt.  Cupe.  For  Miss  Harlow  ! — zoons,  draw  ! 

Cle.  Again!  this  is  downright  madness ;  two 
upon  me  at  once  !  you  will  murder  me  between 
you. 

Mr  Har.  There  is  one  too  many  upon  him, 
sure  enough;  and  so,  captain,  put  up. 

Capt.  Cape.  Resign  your  pretensions  to  Miss 
Harlow. 

Cle.  Resign  Miss  Harlow  !  not  for  the  uni¬ 
verse  !  in  her  cause  I  can  be  as  ready  as  any 
bravo  of  ye  all.  [ Draws  his  suord. 

Mr  Har.  For  Heaven’s  sake  !  Captain  Cape  ! 
do  moderate  your  anger — this  is  neither  time  or 
place — I  have  been  too  rash  myself — I  beg  you 
will  be  pacified — [He  puts  up.] — Mr  Clerimont, 
sheath  your  sword. 

Cle.  I  obey,  sir. 

Mr  Har.  Captain  Cape,  how  can  you  ?  You 
promised  me  you  would  let  things  take  their 
course  ;  if  my  sister  will  marry  the  gentleman, 
how  is  he  to  blame  ? 

Capt.  Cape.  Very  well,  sir;  I  have  done;  she 
is  a  worthless  woman,  that’s  all. 

Cle.  A  worthless  woman,  sir  ! 

Capt.  Cape.  Ay ;  worthless - 

Cle.  Damnation!  draw,  sir  ! 

Mr  Har.  Nay,  nay,  Mr  Clerimont,  you  are  too 
warm;  and  there’s  a  gentleman  coming — this  is 
your  uncle,  I  suppose? 

Cle.  It  is. 

Enter  Mr  IIeartwell. 

Mr  Har.  I’ll  wave  all  disputes,  now',  that  I 
may  conclude  my  sister’s  marriage.  [ Aside. 

Lie.  Mr  Heattwell,  sir — Mr  Harlow,  sir. 

Heart.  My  nephew  has  informed  me,  sir,  of 
the  honour  you  have  done  him,  and  I  am  come 
to  give  my  consent. 

Mr  Har.  I  thought  it  necessary,  sir,  to  have 
the  advice  of  Mr  Clerimont’s  friends,  as  he  is  ve¬ 
ry  young,  and  my  sister  not  very  handsome. 

Cle.  She  is  an  angel,  sir ! 

Heart.  Patience,  Charles,  patience.  My  ne¬ 
phew’s  estate  will  provide  for  bis  eldest  born  ; 
and  upon  the  younger  branches  of  his  marriage, 
I  mean  to  settle  my  fortune. 

Mr  Har.  Generously  spoken,  sir;  and  so 
there  is  no  occasion  for  delay — who  waits  there? 
tell  the  ladies  they  are  wanting— - 

Heart.  I  have  ever  loved  my  nephew,  and, 
since  he  tells  me  he  has  made  a  good  choice,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  him  happy. 
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Capt.  Cape.  But,  sir,  let  me  tell  you,  that  your 
nephew  has  used  me  very  basely,  and,  sir - 

Mr  Har.  Nay,  nay,  captain,  this  is  wrong, 
now;  every  thing  was  settled  between  us  in  the 
other  room;  recollect  yourself;  do,  I  beg  you 
■will — Oh,  here  come  the  ladies. 

Enter  Mrs  and  Miss  Harlow. 

Miss  Har.  Now,  sister,  you  shall  see  I  have 
completed  my  conquest - 

Cle.  Now,  then,  lam  happy  indeed;  my  love¬ 
ly,  charming  bride,  thus  let  me  snatch  you  to  my 
heart,  and  thus,  and  thus — [Embraces  Mrs  Har¬ 
low.] 

Mr  Har.  Zoons  !  Before  my  face  ! — [Pushing 
him  away.] 

Cle.  Prithee,  indulge  my  transport ;  my  life, 
my  angel ! 

Mr  Har.  I  desire  you  will  desist,  sir — 

Cle.  Nay,  nay  ;  prithee,  be  quiet — my  charm¬ 
ing,  charming  wife  ! 

Mr  Har.  That  lady  is  not  your  wife — 

Cle.  How  !  my  wife  !  not  my  wife !  ecstacy 
•and  bliss  ! 

Mr  Har.  Come,  come,  sir - this  is  too 

much - 

Cle.  Ha,  ha  !  You  are  very  pleasant,  sir. 

Mr  Har.  Zoons  !  sir,  no  trifling ;  that  lady  is 
my  wife. 

Cle.  Sir ! 

Mr  Har.  I  say,  sir,  that  lady  is  my  wife  ! 

Capt.  Cape.  Ha,  ha  !  I  see  through  this — it  is 
a  comedy  of  errors,  I  believe  !  [Strags. 

Heart.  What  does  all  this  mean  ? 

Cle.  Your  wife,  sir! 

Mr  Har.  Yes,  my  wife;  and  there  is  my  sis¬ 
ter,  if  you  please  to  take  her. 

C/e.  Sir ! 

Mr  Har.  Sir,  this  is  the  lady  whom  you  have 
desired  in  marriage. 

Cle.  Who,  I,  sir  ?  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  that  la¬ 
dy  I  took  to  be  your  wife — [Pointing  to  Miss 
Har.]— and  that  lady — [Pointing  to  Mrs  Har.] 

> — I  took  to  be  your  sister. 


Miss  Har.  Lord  !  lord  !  have  I  been  made  a 
fool  of  all  this  time  !  furies  !  torture  !  murder  ! 

Capt.  Cape.  Ha,  ha !  my  lady  fair  is  taken  in, 
I  think. 

Mrs  Har.  Sister,  the  men  don’t  see  with  my 
eyes — ha,  ha  ! 

Capt.  Cape.  Ha,  ha  !  the  gentleman  is  no  dan¬ 
gler,  madam. 

Mrs  Har.  This  is  a  complete  conquest  my  sis¬ 
ter  has  made - 

Miss  Har.  I  can’t  bear  this  !  sir,  I  desire  T 
may  not  be  made  a  jest  of;  did  not  you  solicit 
me  ?  importune  me  ? 

Cle.  For  your  interest  in  that  lady,  madam, 
whom  I  took  for  Miss  Harlow  ;  I  beg  your  par- 
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don  it  I  am  mistaken ;  I  hope  there  is  no  harm 
done. 

Miss  Har.  Yes,  sir,  but  there  is  harm  done; 
I  am  made  sport  of — exposed  to  derision— Oh  ! 
I  cannot  bear  this — I  cannot  bear  it — -  [Cries, 

Mrs  Har.  Don’t  cry,  sister — some  faces  pre¬ 
serve  the  bloom  longer  than  others,  vou  know— 
Ha,  ha  ! 

Capt.  Cape.  Loll  toll  loll ! 

Heart.  I  don’t  understand  all  this ;  is  that  la¬ 
dy  your  wife,  sir  ? 

Mr  Har.  She  is,  sir. 

Heart.  And  pray,  nephew,  you  took  that  lady 
for  Mr  Harlow’s  sister,  I  suppose  ? 

Cle.  I  did,  sir.  I  beg  pardon  for  the  trouble 
I  have  given ;  I  am  in  such  confusion,  I  can 
hardly - - 

Heart.  Well,  well,  the  thing  is  cleared  up,  and 
there  is  no  harm  done;  but  you  should  have 
known  what  ground  you  went  upon — ha,  ha  !  I 
can’t  help  laughing,  neither. 

Mr  Har.  Why,  faith,  nor  I ;  ha,  ha  ! 

Cle.  Since  matters  have  turned  so  unexpect¬ 
edly,  I  beg  pardon  for  my  mistake,  and,  sir,  I 
take  my  leave.  [Going. 

Miss  Har.  And  will  you  treat  me  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  sir  ?  Will  you  draw  me  into  such  a  scrape, 
and  not - 

Cle.  Madam,  that  gentleman  would  cut  my 

throat - his  claim  is  prior  to  mine - and,  I 

dare  say,  he  will  be  very  glad  to  be  reconciled, 
madam. 

Miss  Har.  You  are  a  base  man,  then,  and  I 
reject  you  ;  captain  Cape,  I  see  my  error,  sir,  and 
I  resign  myself  to  you. 

Capt.  Cape.  No,  madam,  I  beg  to  be  excused  ! 
I  have  been  a  dangler  too  long ;  I  ought  to  have 
been  a  brisker  lover;  I  shall  endeavour  to  sur¬ 
vive  it,  madam — I  won’t  do  myself  a  mischief — 
and  I  have  my  answer— —I  am  off,  madam — loll 
toll  loll  ! 

Mrs  Har.  Ha,  ha  !  I  told  you  this,  my  dear 
sister - 

Cle.  Madam,  I  dare  say  the  gentleman  will 
think  better  of  it :  Mr  Harlow,  I  am  sorry  for  all 
this  confusion,  and  l  beg  pardon  of  the  whole 
company  for  my  mistake — Mrs  Harlow,  I  wish 
you  all  happiness,  madam— —angelic  creature  ! 
what  a  misfortune  to  lose  her  ! 

[Bows,  and  exit. 

Capt.  Cape.  And  I  will  follow  his  example; 
Miss  Harlow,  I  wish  you  all  happiness — angelic 
creature  !  what  a  misfortune  to  lose  her  !  upon 
my  soul,  I  think  vou  a  most  admirable  jilt,  and 
so  now  you  may  go,  and  bewail  your  virginity  in 
the  mountains — ioll  toll  loll !  [Exit  Capt  Cape. 

Miss  Har.  Oh  !  oh  !  1  can’t  bear  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  in  this  manner  !  I’ll  go  and  hide  myself  from 
the  world  for  ever — Oh  !  oh  !  the  men  are  all 
savages,  barbarians,  monsters,  and  1  hate  the 
whoie  sex— Oh !  oh  ! — [Cries  bittei  /1/.] 

[ Exit  Miss  Har. 
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Mrs  Har.  My  dear  sister,  with  her  beauty  and 
her  conquests,  ha,  ha  ! 

Har.  Ha,  ha !  very  whimsical  and  ridicu¬ 
lous - - 

Heart.  Sir,  my  nephew  is  young — I  am  sorry 
for  this  scene  of  errors,  and  I  hope  you  will  as¬ 
cribe  the  whole  to  his  inexperience. 

Mr  Har.  I  certainly  shall,  sir. 

Mrs  Har.  I  cautioned  my  sister  sufficiently 
about  this  matter;  but  vanity  got  the  better  of 
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her,  and  leaves  her  now  a  whimsical  instance  of 
folly  and  affectation. 

In  vain  the  faded  Toast  her  mirror  tries, 

And  counts  the  cruel  murders  of  her  eyes ; 

For  Ridicule,  sly  peeping  o’er  her  head, 

Will  point  the  roses  and  the  lilies  dead  ; 

And  while,  fond  soul !  she  weaves  her  myrtle 
chain, 

She  proves  a  subject  of  the  comic  strain. 

[ Exeunt  omnes. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSON/E. 


MEN. 

Old  Philpot,  the  Citizen. 

Young  Philpot,  his  son. 

Sir  Jasper  Wilding,  father  to  Maria. 
Young  Wilding,  his  son. 

Beaufort,  in  love  with  Maria. 
Dapper,  a  stock-broker. 

Quilldrive,  clerk  to  Old  Philpot. 


WOMEN. 

Maria,  attached  to  Beaufort. 
Corinna,  a  lady  of  pleasure. 


Scene — London. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — A  room  in  Sir  Jasper  Wilding’s 
house. 

Young  Wilding,  Beaufort,  and  Will  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Wild.  Ha,  ha !  my  dear  Beaufort !  A  fiery 
young  fellow  like  you,  melted  down  into  a  sigh¬ 
ing,  love-sick  dangler  after  a  high  heel,  a  well- 
turned  ancle,  and  a  short  petticoat ! 

Beau.  Prithee,  Wilding,  don’t  laugh  at  me — 
Maria’s  charms - - 

Wild.  Maria’s  charms  !  and  so  now  you  would 
fain  grow  wanton  in  her  praise,  and  have  me 
listen  to  your  raptures  about  my  own  sister  ?  Ha, 

ha  !  poor  Beaufort ! - Is  my  sister  at  home, 

Will? 

Will.  She  is,  sir. 

Wild.  How  long  has  my  father  been  gone  out? 

Will.  This  hour,  sir. 

Wild.  Very  well.  Pray,  give  Mr  Beaufort’s 


compliments  to  my  sister,  and  he  is  come  to 
wait  upon  her.  [Exit  Will.]  You  will  be  glad 
to  see  her,  I  suppose,  Charles  ? 

Beau.  I  live  but  in  her  presence  ! 

Wild.  Live  but  in  her  presence  !  How  the  de¬ 
vil  could  the  young  baggage  raise  this  riot  in  your 
heart  ?  ’Tis  more  than  her  brother  could  ever  do 
with  any  of  her  sex. 

Beau.  Nay,  you  have  no  reason  to  complain  ; 
you  are  come  up  to  town,  post-haste,  to  marry  a 
wealthy  citizen’s  daughter,  who  only  saw  you  last 
season  at  Tunbridge,  and  has  been  languishing 
for  you  ever  since. 

Wild.  'Tis  more  than  I  do  for  her;  and,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  more  than  I  believe  she  does 
for  me  :  This  is  a  match  of  prudence,  man  !  bar¬ 
gain  and  sale  !  My  reverend  dad  and  the  old  put 
of  a  citizen  finished  the  business  at  Lloyd’s  coffee¬ 
house  by  inch  of  candle — a  mere  transferring  of 
property  ! — ‘  Give  your  son  to  my  daughter,  and 
‘  I  will  give  my  daughter  to  your  son.’  That’s 
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the  whole  affair  ;  and  so  I  a-n  just  arrived  to 
consummate  the  nuptials. 

Beau.  Thou  art  the  happiest  fellow - 

Wild.  Happy!  so  I  am;  what  should  I  be 
otherwise  for  ?  If  Miss  Sally — upon  my  sou  I,  I 
forget  the  name - 

Beau.  Well !  that  is  so  like  you - Miss  Sally 

Phil  pot. 

Wild.  Ay;  very  true- - Miss  Sally  Philpot 

■ - she  will  bring  fortune  sufficient  to  pay  off  an 

old  incumbrance  upon  the  family-estate,  and  my 
father  is  to  settle  handsomely  upon  me — and  so 
1  have  reason  to  be  contented,  have  not  I  ? 

Beau.  And  you  are  willing  to  marry  her  with¬ 
out  having  one  spark  of  love  for  her  ? 

Wild.  Love  ! — Why,  I  make,  myself  ridiculous 
enough  by  marrying,  don’t  I,  without  being  in  love 
into  the  bargain  ?  What !  am  I  to  pine  for  a  girl 
that  is  willing  to  go  to  bed  to  me  ?  Love,  of  all 
things  ! — My  dear  Beaufort,  one  sees  so  many 
breathing  raptures  about  each  other  before  mar¬ 
riage,  and  dinning  their  insipidity  into  the  ears 
of  all  their  acquaintance :  ‘  My  dear  madam, 
‘  don’t  you  think  him  a  sweet  man  ?  acharminger 
‘  creature  never  was  !’  Then  he  on  his  side — 
‘  My  life  !  my  angel !  oh  !  she’s  a  paradise  of 
*  ever-blooming  sweets  !’  And,  then,  in  a  month’s 
time,  ‘  He’s  a  perfidious  wretch  !  I  wish  I  had 
‘  never  seen  his  face — the  devil  was  in  me  when 

‘  I  had  any  thing  to  say  to  him.’ - Oh  !  damn 

‘  her  for  an  inanimated  piece — I  wish  she  poi- 
‘  soned  herself,  with  all  my  heart.’  That  is  ever 
the  way ;  and  so  you  see  love  is  all  nonsense ; 
well  enough  to  furnish  romances  for  boys  and 
girls  at  circulating  libraries ;  that  is  all,  take  my 
word  for  it. 

Beau.  Pho  !  that  is  idle  talk ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  am  ruined. 

Wild.  How  so  ? 

Beau.  Why,  you  know  the  old  couple  have 
bargained  your  sister  away. 

Wild.  Bargained  her  away  !  and  will  you  pre¬ 
tend  you  are  in  love  ?  Can  you  look  tamely  on, 
and  see  her  bartered  away  at  Garraway’s,  like 
logwood,  cochineal,  or  indigo  ?  Marry  her  pri¬ 
vately,  man,  and  keep  it  secret  till  my  affair  is 
over. 

Beau.  My  dear  Wilding,  will  you  propose  it 
to  her  ? 

Wild.  With  all  my  heart — She  is  very  long  a- 

coming - I’ll  tell  you  what,  if  she  has  a  fanev 

for  you,  carry  her  off  at  once — But,  perhaps,  she 
has  a  mind  to  this  cub  of  a  citizen,  Miss  Sally’s 
brother. 

Beau.  Oh,  no  !  he’s  her  aversion. 

Wild.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  family,  but 
my  wife  that  is  to  be — my  father-in-law  and  my 
brother-in-law,  I  know  nothing  of  them.  What 
sort  of  a  fellow  is  the  son  ? 

Beau.  Oh  !  a  diamond  of  the  first  water  !  a 
buck,  sir  [  a  blood  !  every  night  at  this  end  of 
the  town ;  at  twelve  next  day  he  sneaks  about 
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the  ’Change,  in  a  little  bit  of  a  frock  and  a  bob- 
wig,  and  looks  like  a  sedate  book-keeper  in  the 
eyes  of  all  who  behold  him. 

Wild.  Upon  my  word,  a  gentleman  of  spirit ! 

Beau.  Spirit ! - -he  drives  a  phaeton  two  story 

high,  keeps  his  girl  at  this  end  of  the  town,  and 
is  the  gay  George  Philpot  all  round  Covent-Gar¬ 
den. 

Wild.  Oh,  brave  ! - and  the  father - - 

Beau.  The  father,  sir - But  here  comes 

Maria ; — take  his  picture  from  her. 

[S/ie  sings  within. 

Wild.  Hey  !  she  is  musical  this  morning ; — she 
holds  her  usual  spirits,  I  find. 

Beau.  Yes,  yes  ;  the  spirit  of  eighteen,  with 
the  idea  of  a  lover  in  her  head. 

Wild.  Ay  ;  and  such  a  lover  as  you,  too  ! — 
though  still  in  her  teens,  she  can  play  upon  all 
your  foibles,  and  treat  you  as  she  does  her  mon¬ 
key — tickle  you,  torment  you,  enrage  you,  sooth 
you,  exalt  you,  depress  you,  pity  you,  laugh  at 
you — Ecce  signum! 

Enter  Maria,  singing. 

The  same  giddy  girl ! - Sister  ! - come,  my 

dear - — 

Maria.  Have  done,  brother ;  let  me  have  my 
own  way — I  will  go  through  my  song. 

Wild.  I  have  not  seen  you  this  age ;  ask  me 
how  I  do  ? 

Maria.  I  won’t  ask  you  how  you  do — I  won’t 
take  any  notice  of  you — I  don’t  know  you. 

Wild.  Do  you  know  this  gentleman,  then  ?  will 
you  speak  to  him  ? 

Maria.  No,  I  won’t  speak  to  him;  I’ll  sing  to 
him — ’tis  my  humour  to  sing.  [Sings. 

Beau.  Be  serious  but  for  a  moment,  Maria ! 
my  all  depends  upon  it. 

Maria.  Oh,  sweet  sir  !  you  are  dying,  are  you? 
then,  positively,  1  will  sing  the  song ;  for  it  is  a 
description  of  yourself- — mind  it,  Mr  Beaufort — 

mind  it - Brother,  how  do  you  do  ?  [Kisses  him.] 

Say  nothing  ;  don’t  interrupt  me.  [Sings. 

Wild.  Have  you  seen  vour  city  lover  yet? 

Maria.  No;  but  I  long  to  see  him;  I  fancy 
he  is  a  curiosity  ! 

Beau.  Long  to  see  him,  Maria  ! 

Maria.  Yes  ;  long  to  see  him  ! — [Beaufort 
fiddles  with  his  lip,  and  looks  thoughtful.]  Bro¬ 
ther,  brother  !  [Crocs  to  him  softly ,  beckons  him  to 
look  at  Beaufort.]  do  you  see  that?  [Mimics 
hint. ]  mind  him  ;  ha,  ha  ! 

Beau.  Make  me  ridiculous  if  you  will,  Maria, 
so  you  don’t  make  me  unhappy  by  marrying  this 
citizen. 

Maria ,  And  would  you  not  have  me  marry, 
sir?  What!  I  must  lead  a  single  life  to  please 
you,  must  I  ? — Upon  my  word,  you  are  a  pretty 
gentleman  to  make  laws  for  me.  [Sings. 

Can  it  be,  or  by  law,  or  by  equity  said. 

That  a  comely  young  girl  ought  to  die  an  old  maid? 
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Wild.  Come,  come,  Miss  Pert,  compose  your¬ 
self  a  little — this  way  will  never  do. 

Maria.  My  cross,  ill-natured  brother  !  but  it 
wili  do - Lord  !  what,  do  you  both  call  iiie  hi¬ 

ther  to  plague  me  ?  I  won’t  stay  among  ye — a 

V honneur,  a  Vhonneur - [Runiiing  away. ]  a 

Vhonneur. 

Wild.  Hey,  hey,  Miss  Notable  !  come  back; 
pray,  madam,  come  back- —  [Forces  her  hack. 

Maria.  Lord  of  Heaven  !  what  do  you  want  ? 

Wild.  Come,  come  ;  truce  with  your  frolics, 
Miss  Hoyden,  and  behave  like  a  sensible  girl ; 
we  have  serious  business  with  you. 

Maria.  Have  you  ?  Well,  come,  I  will  be  sen¬ 
sible — there,  I  blow  all  my  folly  away-— Tis  gone, 

’tis  gone — and  now  I’ll  talk  sense  ;  come - Is 

that  a  sensible  face  ? 

Wild.  Poll,  poll  !  be  quiet,  and  hear  what  we 
have  to  say  to  you. 

Maria.  I  will  ;  I  am  quiet. — ’Tis  charming 
weather ;  it  will  be  good  for  the  country,  this 
will. 

Wild.  Poh,  ridiculous  !  how  can  you  be  so 
silly  ? 

Maria.  Bless  me  !  I  never  saw  any  thing  like 
you — there  is  no  such  thing  as  satisfying  you — I 

am  sure  it  was  very  good  sense,  what  1  said - 

Papa  talks  in  that  manner — Well,  well,  I’ll  be  si¬ 
lent,  then — I  won’t  speak  at  all :  will  that  satisfy 
you? 

[Looks  sullen. 

Wild.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  this  folly,  but 
mind  what  is  said  to  you.  You  have  not  seen 
your  city-lover,  you  say?  [Maria  shrugs  her 
shoulders ,  and  shakes  her  head. ]  Why  don’t  you 
answer? 

Beau.  My  dear  Maria,  put  me  out  of  pain. 

[Maria  shrugs  her  shoulders  again. 

Wild.  Poh,  don’t  be  so  childish,  but  give  a  ra¬ 
tional  answer. 

Maria.  Why,  no,  then ;  no — no,  no,  no,  no, 
no — I  tell  you  no,  no,  no  ! 

Wild.  Come,  come,  my  little  giddy  sister,  you 
must  not  be  so  flighty;  behave  sedately,  and 
don’t  be  a  girl  always. 

Maria.  Why,  don’t  I  tell  you  I  have  not  seen 
him — -but  I  am  to  see  him  this  very  day. 

Beau.  To  see  him  this  day,  Maria  ! 

Maria.  Ha,  ha  !  look  there,  brother ;  he  is  be¬ 
ginning  again — But  don’t  fright  yourself,  and  I’ll 
tell  you  all  about  it — My  papa  comes  to  me  this 
morning  :  by  the  by,  he  makes  a  fright  of  himself 
with  this  strange  dress.  Why  does  not  he  dress 
as  other  gentlemen  do,  brother  ? 

Wild.  He  dresses  like  his  brother  fox-hunters 
in  Wiltshire. 

Maria.  But  when  he  comes  to  town,  I  wish  he 
would  do  as  other  gentlemen  do  here — 1  am 
almost  ashamed  of  him.  But  he  comes  to  me 
this  morning.  Hoic,  hoic  !  our  Moll.  Where  is 
the  sly  puss — Tally  ho  ! — Did  you  want  me,  papa  ? 
Come  hither,  Moll,  I’ll  gee  you  a  husband,  my 
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girl ;  one  that  has  mettle  enow ;  he’ll  take  cover, 
I  warrant  un— Blood  to  the  bone  ! 

Beau.  There  now,  Wilding,  did  not  I  tell  you 
this  ? 

Wild.  Where  are  you  to  see  the  young  citi¬ 
zen  ? 

Maria.  Why,  papa  will  be  at  home  in  an  hour, 
and  then  he  intends  to  drag  me  into  the  city 
with  him,  and  there  the  sweet  creature  is  to  be 
introduced  to  me.  The  old  gentleman  his  father 
is  delighted  with  me;  but  I  hate  him;  an  ugly 
old  thing. 

Wild.  Give  us  a  description  of  him ;  I  want 
to  know  him. 

Maria.  Why,  he  looks  like  the  picture  of 
Avarice,  sitting  with  pleasure  upon  a  bag  of  mo¬ 
ney,  and  trembling  for  fear  any  body  should  come 
and  take  it  away.  He  has  got  square-toed  shoes, 
and  little  tiny  buckles;  a  brown  coat,  with  small 
round  brass  buttons,  that  looks  as  if  it  was  new 
in  my  great  grandmother’s  time,  and  his  face  all 
shrivelled  and  pinched  with  care ;  and  he  shakes 
his  head  like  a  Mandarine  upon  a  chimney-piece 
— ‘  Ay,  ay,  sir  Jasper,  you  are  right’ — and  then 
he  grins  at  me — ‘  I  profess  she  is  a  very  pretty 
‘  bale  of  goods.  Ay,  ay,  and  my  son  Bob  is  a 
‘  very  sensible  lad— ay,  ay,  and  I  will  under- 
‘  write  their  happiness  for  one  and  a  half  per 
‘  cent.’ 

Wild.  Thank  you,  my  dear  girl !  thank  you 
for  this  account  of  my  relations. 

Beau.  Destruction  to  my  hopes  !  Surely,  my 
dear  little  angel,  if  you  have  any  regard  for 
me - 

Maria.  There,  there,  there  he  is  frightened 
again.  [Sings,  Dearest  creature,  <§'C. 

Wild.  Psha  !  give  over  these  airs — listen  to 
me,  and  I’ll  instruct  you  how  to  manage  them 
all. 

Maria.  Oh,  my  dear  brother !  you  are  very 
good;  but  don’t  mistake  yourself — though  just 
come  from  a  boarding-school,  give  me  leave  to 
manage  for  myself.  There  is  in  this  case  a  man  I 
like,  and  a  man  I  don’t  like.  It  is  not  you  I  like, 
[Tb  Beaufort.]  No,  no:  I  hate  you.  But  let 
this  little  head  alone  !  I  know  what  to  do — I 
shall  know  how  to  prefer  one,  and  get  rid  of  the 
other. 

Beau.  What  will  you  do,  Maria? 

Maria.  Ha,  ha,  I  can’t  help  laughing  at  you. 

[Sings. 

Do  not  grieve  me, 

Oh,  relieve  me,  §c. 

Wild.  Come,  come,  he  serious,  Miss  Pert,  and 
I’ll  instruct  you  what  to  do  :  The  old  cit,  you  say, 
admires  you  for  your  understanding;  and  his  son 
would  not  marry  you,  unless  he  found  you  a  girl 
of  sense  and  spirit. 

Maria.  Even  so — this  is  the  character  of  your 
giddy  sister. 

Wild.  Why  then,  I’ll  tell  you.  You  shall  make 
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him  hate  you  for  a  fool,  and  so  let  the  refusal 
come  from  himself. 

Maria.  But  how  ?  how,  my  dear  brother  ? 
Tell  me  how  ? 

Wild.  Why,  you  have  seen  a  play,  with  me, 
where  a  man  pretends  to  be  a  downright  coun¬ 
try  oaf,  in  order  to  rule  a  wife,  and  have  a  wife  ? 

Maria.  Very  well.  What  then  ?  what  then  ? 
Oh  !  I  have  it ;  I  understand  you  ;  say  no  more  ; 
’tis  charming  !  I  like  it  of  all  things  !  I’ll  do  it,  I 
will ;  and  I  will  so  plague  him,  that  he  shan't 
know  what  to  make  of  me.  He  shall  be  a  very 
toad-eater  to  me  !  the  sour,  the  sweet,  the  bitter, 
he  shall  swallow  all,  and  all  shall  work  upon  him 
alike  for  my  diversion.  Say  nothing  of  it;  ’tis  all 
among  ourselves ;  but  I  won’t  be  cruel.  I  hate 
ill-nature ;  and  then,  who  knows  but  I  may  like 
him  ? 

Beau.  My  dear  Maria,  don’t  talk  of  liking 
him. 

Maria.  Oh  !  now  you  are  beginning  again. 

[Sings  Voi  Amanti,  &c.  and  exit. 

Beau.  ’Sdeath,  Wilding,  I  shall  never  be  your 
brother-in-law  at  this  rate  ! 

Wild.  Psha,  follow  me  :  don’t  be  apprehensive. 
I’ll  give  her  farther  instructions,  and  she  will 
execute  them,  I  warrant  you :  the  old  fellow’s 
daughter  shall  be  mine,  and  the  son  may  go  shift 
for  himself  elsewhere. 

SCENE  II. — A  room  in  Old  Philpot’s  house. 
Enter  OldPhilpot,  Dapper,  and  Quilldrive. 

Old  Phil.  Quildrive,  have  those  dollars  been 
sent  to  the  bank,  as  I  ordered  ? 

Quill.  They  have,  sir. 

Old  Phil.  Very  well.  Mr  Dapper,  I  am  not 
fond  of  writing  any  thing  of  late ;  but  at  your 
request— - - 

Dap.  You  know  I  would  not  offer  you  a  bad 
policy. 

Old  Phil.  I  believe  it.  Well,  step  with  me  to 
my  closet,  and  I  will  look  at  your  policy.  How 
much  do  you  want  upon  it? 

Dap.  Three  thousand :  you  had  better  take 
the  whole ;  there  are  very  good  names  upon  it. 

Old  Phil.  Well,  well,  step  with  me,  and  I’ll 
talk  to  you.  Quilldrive,  step  with  those  bills  for 
acceptance.  This  way,  Mr  Dapper,  this  way. 

[Exeunt. 

Quill.  A  miserly  old  rascal  !  digging,  digging 
money  out  of  the  very  hearts  of  mankind  ;  con¬ 
stantly  scraping  together,  and  yet  trembling  with 
anxiety  for  fear  of  coming  to  want.  A  canting, 
old  hypocrite  !  and  yet  under  his  veil  of  sanctity 
he  has  a  liquorish  tooth  left — running  to  the 
other  end  of  the  town  slyly  every  evening ;  and 
there  he  has  his  solitary  pleasures  in  holes  and 
corners. 

George  Philpot,  peeping  in. 

Q.  Phil.  Hist,  hist !  Quilldrive! 
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Quill.  Ha,  Mr  George  ! 

G.  Phil.  Is  Square-toes  at  home  ? 

Quill.  He  is. 

G.  Phil.  Has  he  asked  for  me  ? 

Quill.  He  has. 

G.  Phil.  [  Walks  in  on  tip-toe .]  Does  he  know 
I  did  not  lie  at  home  ? 

Quill.  No  ;  I  sunk  that  upon  him. 

G.  Phil.  Well  done  !  I’ll  give  you  a  choice 
gelding  to  carry  you  to  Dulwich  of  a  Sunday — 
Damnation  !  Up  all  night,  stripped  of  nine  hun 
dred  pounds  ;  pretty  well  for  one  night !  Piqued, 
repiqued,  flammed,  and  capotted  every  deal  ! — 
Old  Drybeard  shall  pay  all — Is  forty-seven  good? 
No — fifty  good  ?  No,  no — to  the  end  of  the  chap¬ 
ter.  Cruel  luck !  Damn  me,  ’tis  life  though  ! — 
this  is  life  !  ’Sdeath,  I  hear  him  coming  !  [Runs 
off,  and  peeps. ] — no,  all’s  safe — I  must  not  be 
caught  in  these  clothes,  Quilldrive. 

Quill.  How  came  it  you  did  not  leave  them  at 
Madam  Corinna’s,  as  you  generally  do  ? 

G.  Phil.  I  was  afraid  of  being  too  late  for 
Old  Square-toes ;  and  so  I  whipt  into  a  hackney- 
coach,  and  drove  with  the  windows  up,  as  if  I 
was  afraid  of  a  bum-bailiff.  Pretty  clothes,  an’t 
they  ? 

Quill.  Ah  !  sir- - 

G.  Phil.  Reach  me  one  of  my  mechanic  city- 
frocks — no — stay — ’tis  in  the  next  room,  an’t  it  ? 

Quill.  Yes,  sir. 

G.  Phil.  I’ll  run  and  slip  it  on  in  a  twinkle. 

[  Exit. 

Quill.  Mercy  on  us  !  what  a  life  does  he  lead  ! 
Old  Codger  within  here  will  scrape  together  for 
him,  and  the  moment  young  master  comes  to  pos¬ 
session,  ‘  Ill  got,  ill  gone,’  I  w'arrant  me:  a  hard 
card  I  have  to  play  between  them  both;  drudging 
for  the  old  man,  and  pimping  for  the  young  one. 
The  father  is  a  reservoir  of  riches,  and  the  son  is 
a  fountain  to  play  it  all  away  in  vanity  and  folly  ! 

Re-enter  George  Philpot. 

G.  Phi.  Now  I’m  equipped  for  the  city — 
Damn  the  city  ! — I  wish  the  papishes  would  set 

fire  to  it  again - 1  hate  to  be  beating  the 

hoof  here  among  them — Here  comes  father — 

no - ’tis  Dapper - Quilldrive,  I’ll  give  you 

the  gelding. 

Quill.  Thank  you,  sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Dapper. 

Dap.  Why,  you  look  like  a  devil,  George. 

G.  Phi.  Yes;  1  have  been  up  all  night,  lost 
all  my  money,  and  I’m  afraid  I  must  smash  for 
it. 

Dap.  Smash  for  it - what  have  I  let  you 

into  the  secret  for?  have  not  I  advised  you  to 

trade  upon  your  own  account - and  you  feel 

the  sweets  of  it. - IIow  much  do  you  owe  in 

the  city  ? 
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G.  Phil.  At  least  twenty  thousand. 

Dap.  Poh,  that’s  nothing  !  Bring  it  up  to  fifty 
or  sixty  thousand,  and  then  give  them  a  good 

crash  at  once - 1  have  insured  the  ship  tor 

you. 

G.  Phil.  Have  you  ? 

Dap.  The  policy’s  full;  I  have  just  touched 
your  father  for  the  last  three  thousand. 

G.  Phil.  Excellent !  Are  the  goods  re-landed  ? 

Dap.  Every  bale - 1  have  had  them  up  to 

town,  and  sold  them  all  to  a  packer  for  you. 

G.  Phil.  Bravo !  and  the  ship  is  loaded  with 
rubbish,  I  suppose  ? 

Dap.  Yes;  and  is  now  proceeding  on  the  voy¬ 
age. 

G.  Phil.  Very  well— and  to-morrow,  or  next 
day,  we  shall  hear  of  her  being  lost  upon  the 
Goodwin,  or  sunk  between  the  Needles? 

Dap.  Certainly. 

G.  Phil.  Admirable  !  and  then  we  shall  come 
upon  the  underwriters  ? 

Dap.  Directly. 

G.  Phil.  My  dear  Dapper  ! 

[  Embraces  him. 

Dap.  Yes;  I  do  a  dozen  every  year.  How  do 
you  think  I  can  live  as  I  do,  otherwise  ? 

G.  Phil.  Very  true;  shall  you  be  at  the  club 
after  ’Change  ? 

Dap.  Without  fail. 

G.  Phil.  That’s  right!  it  will  be  a  full  meet¬ 
ing  :  we  shall  have  Nat  Pigtail  the  dry-salter, 
there,  and  Bob  Reptile  the  change-broker,  and 
Sobersides  the  banker — we  shall  all  be  there. 
We  shall  have  deep  doings. 

Dap.  Yes,  yes.  Well,  a  good  morning;  I  must 
go  now,  and  fill  up  a  policy  for  a  ship  that  has 
been  lost  these  three  days. 

G.  Phil.  My  dear  Dapper  !  thou  art  the  best 
of  friends. 

Dap.  Ay,  I’ll  stand  by  you — It  will  be  time 
enough  for  you  to  break,  when  you  see  your  fa¬ 
ther  near  hi's  end;  then  give  them  a  smash  ;  put 
yourself  at  the  head  of  his  fortune,  and  begin  the 
world  again — Good  morning.  [Exit  Dap. 

G.  Phil.  Dapper,  adieu  ! — Who  now,  in  my 
situation,  would  envy  any  of  your  great  folks  at 
the  court-end?  a  lord  has  nothing  to  depend  up¬ 
on  but  his  estate - He  can’t  spend  you  a 

hundred  thousand  pounds  of  other  peoples  mo¬ 
ney-no,  no— I  had  rather  be  a  little  bobwig  citi¬ 
zen  in  good  credit,  than  a  commissioner  of  the 
customs — Commissioner  ! — The  king  has  not  so 
good  a  thing  in  his  gift,  as  a  commission  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy — Don’t,  we  see  them  all  with  their  coun¬ 
try-seats  at  Hogsdon,  and  at  Kentish-town,  and 
at  Newington-butts,  and  at  Islington?  with  their 
little  flying  Mercuries,  tipt  on  the  top  of  the 
house,  their  Apollos,  their  Venuses,  and  their 
leaden  Hercules’s  in  the  garden  ;  and  themselves 
sitting  before  the  door,  with  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
waiting  for  a  good  digestion — Zoons  !  here  comes 
old  dad.  Now  for  a  few  dry  maxims  of  left-hand 
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ed  wisdom,  to  prove  myself  a  scoundrel  in  senti¬ 
ment,  and  pass  in  his  eyes  for  a  hopeful  young 
man,  likely  to  do  well  in  the  world. 

Enter  Old  Philpot. 

Old  Phil.  Twelve  times  twelve  is  144. 

G.  Phil.  I’ll  attack  him  in  his  own  way — Com¬ 
mission  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent — hum  ! 

Old  Phil.  There  he  is,  intent  upon  business ! 
what,  plodding,  George? 

G.  Phil.  Thinking  a  little  of  the  main  chance, 
sir. 

Old  Phil.  That’s  right:  it  is  a  wide  world, 
George. 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  sir;  but  you  instructed  me 
early  in  the  rudiments  of  trade. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay  !  I  instilled  good  principles 
into  thee. 

G.  Phil.  So  you  did,  sir — Principal  and  inte¬ 
rest  is  all  I  ever  heard  from  him  [Aside.].  I  shall 
never  forget  the  story  you  recommended  to  my 
earliest  notice,  sir. 

Old  Phil,  What  was  that,  George  ?  It  is  quite 
out  of  my  head. 

G.  Phil.  It  intimated,  sir,  how  Mr  Thomas 
Inkle  of  London,  merchant,  was  cast  away,  and 
was  afterwards  protected  by  a  young  lady,  who 
grew  in  love  with  him,  and  how  he  afterwards 
bargained  with  a  planter  to  sell  her  for  a  slave. 

Old  Phil,  Ay,  ay,  [EtH/gEs-l  I  recollect  it  now. 

G.  Phil.  And  when  she  pleaded  being  with 
child  by  him,  he  was  no  otherwise  moved  than 
to  raise  his  price,  and  make  her  turn  to  better 
account. 

Old  Phil.  [Bursts  into  a  laugh.]  I  remember 
it— ha,  ha  !  there  was  the  very  spirit  of  trade! 
ay,  ay  ;  ha,  ha  ! 

'  G.  Phil.  That  was  calculation  for  you - 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay  ! 

G.  Phil.  The  Rule  of  Three— If  one  gives  me 
so  much,  what  will  two  give  me? 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay  !  [ Laughs . 

G.  Phil.  That  was  a  hit,  sir  ! 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay  ! 

G.  Phil.  That  was  having  his  wits  about  him. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay  !  it  is  a  lesson  fur  all  young 
men.  It  was  a  hit  indeed,  ha,  ha  ? 

[Both  laugh. 

G.  Phil.  What  an  old  negro  it  is  T  [Aside. 

Old  Phil.  Thou  art  a  son  after  my  own  hqart, 

George.  .  . 

G.  Phil.  Trade  must  be  minded— A  penny 
saved,  is  a  penny  got - 

Old  Phil,  Ay,  ay  ! 

[Shakes  his  head,  and  looks  cunning. 

G.  Phil.  He  that  hath  money  in  his  purse, 
won’t  want  a  head  on  hisvshoulders. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay  ! 

G.  Phil.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day  roi- 
tunes  are  made  by  degrees — Pains  to  get,  care,  t© 

keep,  and  fear  to  lose - - 
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Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay  ! 

G.  Phil.  lie  that  lies  in  bed,  his  estate  feels 
it. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay;  the  good  boy  ! 

G.  Phil.  The  old  curmudgeon  [Aside.]  thinks 
nothing  mean  that  brings  in  an  honest  penny. 

Old  Phil.  The  good  boy  !  George,  I  have  great 
hopes  of  thee. 

G.Phil.  Thanks  to  your  example;  you  have 
taught  me  to  be  cautious  in  this  wide  world — 
Love  your  neighbour,  but  don’t  pull  down  your 
hedge. 

Old  Phil.  I  profess  it  is  a  wise  saying;  T  never 
heard  it  before  :  it  is  a  wise  saying  ;  and  shows 
how  cautious  we  should  be  of  too  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  friendship. 

G.  Phil.  Very  true. 

Old  Phil.  Friendship  has  nothing  to  do  with 
trade. 

G.  Phil.  It  oidy  draws  a  man  in  to  lend  mo¬ 
ney. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay - - 

G.  Phil.  There  was  your  neighbours  son,  Dick 
Worthy,  who  was  always  cramming  his  head 
with  Greek  and  Latin  at  school ;  he  wanted  to 
borrow  of  me  the  other  day;  but  I  was  too  cun¬ 
ning. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay — Let  him  draw  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  see  where  he 
will  get  a  pound  sterling  for  them. 

G.  Phil.  So  I  told  him — I  went  to  him  to  his 
garret  in  the  Minories;  and  there  I  found  him  in 
all  his  misery  !  and  a  fine  scc-ne  it  was — There 
yvas  his  wife  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  at  a  wash¬ 
ing  tub,  up  to  the  elbows  in  suds ;  a  solitary 
pork-steak  was  dangling  by  a  pack-thread  before 
a  melancholy  fire;  himself  seated  at  a  three 
legged  table,  writing  a  pamphlet  against  the  Ger¬ 
man  war ;  a  child  upon  his  left  knee,  his  right 
leg  employed  in  rocking  a  cradle  with  a  brat- 
ling  in  it. — And  so  there  was  business  enough 
for  them  all — Ilis  wife  rubbing  away,  [ Mimicks 
a  washerwoman ;]  and  he  writing  on.  ‘  The 
'  king  of  Prussia  shall  have  no  more  subsidies 

‘  ■ — Saxony  shall  be  indemnified - He  shan’t 

*  have  a  foot  in  Silesia,’  There  is  a  sweet  little 
baby  !  [To  the  child  on  his  /cnee.] — then  he  rock¬ 
ed  the  cradle,  hush  ho  !  hush  ho !— then  twist¬ 
ed  the  grisken  [Snaps  his  fingers .]  hush  ho  ! 
‘  The  Russians  shall  have  Prussia,’  [  Writes .] 
The  wife  [  Washes  and  sittgs.]  He — *  There’s  a 
‘  dear.’  Round  goes  the  grisken  again — [Snaps 
his  fingers  ;]  ‘  and  Canada  must  be  restored,’ 
[Writes.] — And  so  you  have  a  picture  of  the 
whole  family. 

Old  Phil.  Ha,  ha !  What  becomes  of  his 
Gieek  and  Latin  now?  line  words  butter  no 
parsnips — He  had  no  money  from  you,  I  suppose, 
George  ?  ‘  ’ 

G.  Phil.  Oh!  no;  Charity  begins  at  home, 
says  I. 
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Old  Phil ,  And  it  was  wisely  said — I  have  an 
excellent  saying,  when  any  man  wants  to  borrow 
of  me — I  am  ready  with  my  joke — ‘  A  fool  and 
‘  his  money  are  soon  parted’ — ha,  ha  ha  ! 

G.  Phil.  Ha,  ha - An  old  skin-flint ! 

[Aside. 

Old  Phil.  Av,  ay - a  fool  and  his  money  are 

soon  parted - ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

G.  Phil.  Now,  if  I  can  wring  a  handsome  sum 
out  of  him,  it  will  prove  the  truth  of  what  he 
says.  [Aside.]  And  yet  trade  has  its  inconveni¬ 
ences - Great  houses  stopping  payment  ! 

Old  Phil.  Iley — what!  you  look  chagrined 

- Nothing  of  that  sort  has  happened  to  thee, 

I  hope  ? 

G.  Phil.  A  great  house  at  Cadiz — Don  John 
de  Alvarada — The  Spanish  galleons  not  making 
quick  returns — and  so  my  bills  are  come  back. 

Old  Phil.  Ay  ! -  [Shakes  his  head. 

G.  Phil.  I  have,  indeed,  a  remittance  from 
Messina.  That  voyage  yields  me  thirty  per  cent, 
profit — but  this  blow  coming  upon  me - 

Old  Phil.  Why,  this  is  unlucky - how  much 

money  ? 

G.  Phil.  Thre.e-and-twenty  hundred. 

Old  Phil.  George,  too  many  eggs  in  one  bas¬ 
ket !  I’ll  tell  thee,  George;  I  expect  sir  Jasper 
Wilding  here  presently  to  conclude  the  treaty  of 
marriage  I  have  on  foot  for  thee  :  then  hush  this 
up ;  say  nothing  of  it ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  you 
pay  these  bills  with  his  daughter’s  portion. 

G.  Phil.  The  old  rogue  [-dwde.]  !  That  will  ne¬ 
ver  do;  I  shall  be  blown  upon  ’Change - Al¬ 

varada  will  pay  in  time — He  has  opened  his  af¬ 
fairs — He  appears  a  good  man. 

Old  Phil.  Does  he  ? 

G.  Phil.  A  great  fortune  left !  will  pay  in 
time,  but  I  must  crack  before  that. 

Old  Phil.  It  is  unlucky  !  a  good  man  you  say 
he  is  ? 

G.  Phil.  Nobody  better. 

Old  Phil.  Let  me  see - Suppose  I  lend 

this  tnonev  ? 

G.  Phil.  Ah,  sir  ! 

Old  Phil.  How  much  is  your  remittance  from 
Messina? 

G.  Phil.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty. 

Old  Phil.  Then  you  want  fifteen  hundred  and 
fifty  ? 

G.  Phil.  Exactly. 

Old  Phil.  Don  Alvarada  is  a  good  man,  vou 
say  ? 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  sir. 

Old  Phil.  I  will  venture  to  lend  the  money— - 
you  must  allow  me  commission  upon  those  bills, 
for  taking  them  up  for  honour  of  the  drawer? 

G.  Phil.  Agreed. 

Old  Phil.  Lawful  interest,  while  I  am  out  of 
my  money  ? 

G.  Phil.  I  subscribe. 

Old  Phil.  A  power  of  attorney  to  receive  the 
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monies  from  Alvarada,  when  he  makes  a  pay- 
»n  ent  ? 

G.  Phil.  You  shall  have  it. 

Old  Phil.  Your  own  bond  ? 

G.  Phil,  To  be  sure. 

Old  Phil.  Go  and  get  me  a  check — You  shall 
have  a  draught  on  the  bank. 

G .  Phil.  Yes,  sir.  [Going. 

Old  Phil.  But  stay — I  had  forgot — I  must  sell 
©ut  for  this;  stocks  are  under  par.  You  must 
pay  the  ditference. 

G.  Phil.  Was  ever  such  a  leech  !  [Aside.]  By 
all  means,  sir. 

Old  Phil.  Step  and  get  me  a  check. 

G.  Phil,  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  part¬ 
ed.  [Aside. 

[Exit  G.  Philpot. 

Old  Phil.  What  with  commission,  lawful  inter¬ 
est,  and  his  paying  the  difference  of  the  stocks, 
which  are  higher  now  than  when  I  bought  in, 
this  will  be  no  bad  morning’s  work  :  and  then  in 
the  evening  I  shall  be  in  the  rarest  spirits  for 
this  new  adventure  I  am  recommended  to — Let 
me  see — what  is  the  lady’s  name  ?  [Takes  a  let¬ 
ter  out.]  Corinna !  ay,  ay,  by  the  description, 
she  is  a  bale  of  goods;  I  shall  be  in  rare  spirits. 
Ay,  this  is  the  way,  to  indulge  one’s  passions  and 
yet  conceal  them,  and  to  mind  one’s  business  in 
the  city,  here,  as  if  one  had  no  passions  at  all ;  I 
long  for  the  evening,  methinks — Body  o’  me,  I 
am  a  young  man  still ! 

Enter  Qvilldrive. 

Quill.  Sir  Jasper  Wilding,  sir,  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Old  Phil.  I  am  at  home. 

Enter  Sir  Jasper  and  Maria. — Sir  Jasper, 
dressed  as  a  fox-hunter,  and  singing. 

Old  Phil.  Sir  Jasper,  your  very  humble  ser¬ 
vant. 

Sir  Jas.  Master  Philpot,  I  be  glad  to  zee  ye  ;  I 
am,  indeed. 

Old  Phil.  The  like  compliment  to  you,  sir  Jas¬ 
per.  Miss  Maria,  I  kiss  your  fair  hand. 

Maria.  Sir,  your  most  obedient. 

Sir  Jas.  Ay,  ay,  I  ha’  brought  tin  to  zee  you  — 
There’s  my  girl ;  I  ben’t  ashamed  of  my  girl. 

Maria.  That’s  more  than  I  can  say  of  my  fa¬ 
ther  ;  luckily,  these  people  are  as  much  strangers 
to  decorum  as  my  old  gentleman,  otherwise  this 
visit  from  a  lady  to  meet  her  lover  would  have 

an  odd  appearance - though  but  late  a  board 

ing-school  girl,  I  know  enough  of  the  world  for 
that.  [Aside. 

Old  Phil.  Truly,  she  is  a  blooming  young  la¬ 
dy,  sir  Jasper,  and  I  verily  shall  like  to  take  an 
interest  in  her. 

Sir  Jas.  I  ha’  brought  her  to  zee  ye,  and  zo 
your  zon  may  ha’  her  as  soon  as  he  will. 
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Old  Phil.  Why,  she  looks  three  and  a  half 
per  cent,  better  than  when  I  saw  her  last. 

Maria.  Then,  there  are  hopes  that,  in  a  little 
time,  1  shall  be  above  par — he  rates  me  like  a 
lottery  ticket.  [Aside. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay,  I  doubt  not,  sir  Jasper: 
Miss  has  the  appearance  of  a  very  sensible,  dis¬ 
creet  young  lady;  and  to  deal  freely,  without 
that,  she  would  not  do  for  my  son  ;  George  is  a 
shrewd  lad,  and  I  have  often  heard  him  declare 
no  consideration  should  ever  prevail  on  him  to 
marry  a  fool. 

Maria.  Ay,  you  have  told  me  so  before,  old 
gentleman,  and  I  have  my  cue  from  my  brother; 
and  if  I  dun’t  soon  give  master  George  a  sur¬ 
feit  of  me,  why,  then,  I  am  not  a  notable  girl. 

[Aside. 

Enter  George  Phii.pot. 

G.  Phil.  A  good,  clever  old  cuff  this ;  after 
my  own  heart;  I  think  I  will  have  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  if  ’tis  only  for  the  pleasure  of  hunting  with 
him. 

Sir  Jas.  Zon-in-law,  gee  us  your  hand  ;  what 
zay  you  ?  Are  you  ready  for  my  girl  ? 

G.  Phil.  Say  grace  as  soon  as  you  will,  sir,  I’ll 
fall  to. 

Sir  Jas.  Well  zaid  ;  I  like  you  ;  I  like  un,  ma¬ 
ster  Philpot;  I  like  un ;  I’ll  tell  you  what,  let  un 
talk  to  her  now. 

Old  Phil.  And  so  he  shall ;  George,  she  is  a 
bale  of  goods ;  speak  her  fair  now,  and  then 
you’ll  be  in  cash. 

G.  Phil.  I  think  I  had  rather  not  speak  to 

her  now - 1  hate  speaking  to  these  modest 

women,  sir — sir,  a  word  in  your  ear;  had  not  I 
better  break  my  mind,  by  advertising  for  her  in  a 
newspaper  ? 

Old  Phil,  Talk  sense  to  her,  George;  she  is  a 
notable  girl  ;  and  I’ll  give  the  draft  upon  the 
bank  presently. 

Sir  Jas.  Come  along,  master  Philpot;  come 
along ;  I  ben’t  afraid  of  my  girl — come  along. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Jasper  and  Old  Philpot. 

Maria .  A  pretty  sort  of  a  lover  they  have 
found  for  me.  [Aside. 

G.  Phil.  How  shall  I  speak  my  mind  to  her  ? 
She  is  aimost  a  stranger  to  me.  [Aside. 

Maria.  Now,  I’ll  make  the  hideous  thing  hate 
me,  if  I  can.  [Aside. 

G.  Phil.  Ay,  she  is  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  I 
warrant  her.  [Aside. 

Maria,  [Aside.]  When  will  he  begin  ?  Ah, 
you  fright !  You  rival,  Mr  Beaufort!  I’ll  give 
him  an  aversion  to  me,  that's  what  I  will,  and  so 
let  him  have  the  trouble  of  breaking  off  the 
match  :  not  a  word  yet — he  is  in  a  fine  confu¬ 
sion.  [Looks foolish.]  1  think  1  may  as  well  sit 
down,  sir. 

G.  Phil.  Madam— I— I— I— I’ll  hand  you  a 
chair,  madam ;  there,  madam  ! 

[Bows  aulizoardlif . 
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Maria.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 
G.  Phil.  I’ll  sit  down,  too. 


[In  confusion. 


Maria.  Hfeigho  ! 

G.  Phil.  Madam ! 

Maria.  Sir  ! 

G.  Phil.  I  thought— I— I— did  not  you  say 
something,  madam  ? 

Maria.  No,  sir;  nothing. 

G-  Phil.  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam. 

Maria.  Oh,  vou  are  a  sweet  creature  ! 

[Aside. 

G.  Phil.  The.  ice  is  broke  now;  I  have  begun, 
and  so,  I’ll  go  on. 

[Sits  silent,  looks  foolish,  and  steals  a 
look  at  her. 

Maria.  An  agreeable  interview  this! 

[Aside. 

G.  Phil.  Pray,  madam,  do  you  ever  go  to  con¬ 
certs? 

Maria.  Concerts  !  what’s  that,  sir? 

G.  Phil.  A  music  meeting. 

Maria.  I  have  been  at  a  Quaker’s  meeting, 
hut  never  at  a  music-meeting. 

G.  Phil.  Lord,  madam,  all  the  gay  world  goes 
to  concerts.  She  notable  !  I’ll  take  courage  ;  she 
is  nobody.  [/Bide.]  Will  you  give  me  leave  to 
present  you  a  ticket  for  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
madam  ? 

Maria.  [Looking  simple  and  aukward. ]  A 
ticket  !  what  is  a  ticket? 

G.  Phil.  There,  madam,  at  your  service. 

Maria.  [Curtsies  aukwardly .]  I  long  to  see 
what  a  ticket  is. 

G.  Phil.  What  a  curtsey  there  is  for  the  St 
James’s  end  of  the  town  !  I  hate  her  ;  she  seems 
to  be  an  idiot.  [Aside. 

Maria.  Here’s  a  charming  ticket  he  has  given 
me.  [Aside.]  And  is  this  a  ticket,  sir? 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  madam  ;  and  is  this  a  ticket  ? 

[  Mimic ks  her  aside. 

Maria.  [Reads.]  For  sale,  by  the  candle,  the 
following  goods;  thirty  chests,  straw-hats;  fifty 
tubs  chip-hats;  pepper,  sago,  borax;  Ha,  lia ! 
such  a  ticket ! 

G.  Phil.  I-— I — I  have  made  a  mistake,  ma¬ 
dam - here,  here  is  the  right  one. 

Maria.  You  need  not  mind  it,  sir;  I  never  go 
to  such  places. 

G.  Phil.  No,  madam?  I  don’t  know  what  to 
make  of  her.  Was  you  ever  at  White-Conduit- 
house? 

Maria.  There’s  a  question  !  [Aside]  Is  that  a 
nobleman’s  seat  ? 

G.  Phil.  [Laughs]  Simpleton  !  No,  miss,  it 
is  not  a  nobleman’s  seat - Lord !  ’tis  at  Is¬ 

lington, 

Maria.  Lord  Islington  !  I  don’t  know  my  lord 
Islington. 

G.  Phil.  The  town  of  Islington. 

Maria.  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  his 
lordship. 


G.  Phil.  Islington  is  a  town,  madam. 

Maria.  Oh  !  it’s  a  town  ? 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  madam. 

Maria ■  I  am  glad  of  it. 

G.  Phil.  What  is  she  glad  of?  [Aside. 

Maria.  A  pretty  husband  my  papa  has.  chose 
for  me  !  [Aside. 

G.  Phil.  What  shall  I  say  to  her  next?  Have 
you  been  at  the  burletta,  madam  ? 

Maria.  Where? 

G.  Phil.  The  burletta. 

Maria.  Sir,  I  would  have  you  to  know  that  I 
am  no  such  person.  I  go  to  burlettas  !  I  am  not 
what  you  take  me  for. 

G.  Phil.  Madam- - 

Maria.  I  am  come  of  good  people,  sir;  and 
have  been  properly  educated,  as  a  young  girl 
ought  to  be. 

G.  Phil.  What  a  damned  fool  she  is !  [Aside] 
The  burletta  is  an  opera,  madam. 

Maria.  Opera,  sir  !  I  don’t  know  what  you 

mean  by  this  usage - to  affront  me  in  this 

manner ! 

G.  Phil.  Affront !  I  mean  quite  the  reverse, 
madam  ;  I  took  you  for  a  connoisseur. 

Maria  Who,  me  a  connoisseur,  sir  !  I  desire 
you  won’t  call  me  such  names ;  I  am  sure  I  ne¬ 
ver  so  much  as  thought  of  such  a  thing.  Sir,  I 
won’t  be  called  a  connoisseur — I  won’t — I  won’t 
— I  won’t. 

[Ra/’Sfs  out  a  crying. 

G.  Phil.  Madam,  I  meant  no  offence.  A 
connoisseur  is  a  virtuoso. 

Maria:  Don’t  virtuoso  me  !  I  am  no  virtu¬ 
oso,  sir;  I  would  have  you  to  know  it,  I  am  as 
virtuous  a  girl  as  any  in  England,  and  I  will  ne¬ 
ver  be  a  virtuoso.  [Cries  bitterly. 

G.  Phil.  But,  madam,  you  mistake  me  quite. 

Maria.  [In  a  passion,  and  checking  her  tears, 
and  sobbing]  Sir,  I  am  come  of  as  virtuous  peo¬ 
ple  as  any  in  England — My  family  was  always 
remarkable  for  virtue — My  mamma  was  as  good 
a  woman  as  ever  was  born,  and  my  aunt  Bridget 
[Sobbing]  was  a  virtuous  woman,  too ;  and 
there’s  my  sister  Sophy,  makes  as  good  and  virtu¬ 
ous  a  wife  as  any  at  all.  And  so,  sir,  don’t  call 
me  a  virtuoso.  I  won’t  be  brought  here  to  be 
treated  in  this  manner — I  won’t — I  won’t — I 
won’t:  [Cries  bitterly. 

G.  Phil.  The  girl’s  a  natural — So  much  the 
better:  I’ll  marry  her,  and  lock  her  up.  [Aside] 
Madam,  upon  my  word,  you  misunderstand  me. 

Maria.  Sir,  [Drying  her  tears]  I  won’t  be 
called  connoisseur  by  you  or  any  body:  And  I 

am  no  virtuoso - 1  would  have  you  to  know 

that. 

G.  Phil.  Madam,  connoisseur  and  virtuoso  are 
words  for  a  person  of  taste! 

Maria.  Taste  !  [ Sobbing : 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  madam. 

Maria.  And  did  you  mean  to  say  as  how  I 
am  a  person  of  taste  ? 
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G.  Phil.  Undoubtedly. 

Maria.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  bumble  ser¬ 
vant:  Oh,  that’s  another  thing.  I  have  a  taste, 
to  be  sure. 

G.  Phil.  I  know  you  have,  madam — 0  you’re 
a  cursed  ninny  !  [Aside. 

Maria.  Yes,  I  know  I  have;  I  can  read  tole¬ 
rably,  and  I  begin  to  write  a  little. 

G.  Phil.  Upon  my  word  you  have  made  a 
great  progress !  What  could  Old  Square-toes 
mean  by  passing  her  upon  me  for  a  sensible  girl  ? 
and  what  a  fool  I  was  to  be  afraid  to  speak  to 
her  !  I’ll  talk  to  her  openly  at  once.  [Aside.  J 
Come,  sit  down,  miss  ;  pray,  madam,  are  you  in¬ 
clined  to  matrimony  ? 

Maria:  Yes,  sir. 

G.  Phil.  Are  you  in  love? 

Maria.  Yes,  sir. 

G-  Phil.  Those  naturals  are  always  amorous. 
[Aside]  How  should  you  like  me  ? 

Maria.  Of  all  things- - ■ 

G.  Phil.  A  gild  without  ceremony.  [Aside.] — 
Do  you  love  me  ? 

Maria.  Yes,  sir. 

G.  Phil.  But  you  don’t  love  any  body  else  ? 
Maria.  Yes,  sir. 

G.Phil.  Frank  and  free.  [Aside.]  But  not  so 
well  as  me  ? 

Maria.  Yes,  sir. 

G.  Phil.  Better,  may  be  ? 

Maria.  Yes,  sir. 

G.Phil.  The  devil  you  do!  [Aside.]  And, 
perhaps,  if  I  should  marry  you,  I  should  have  a 

chance  to  be  made  a - — 

Maria.  Yes,  sir  ! 

G.  Phil.  The  case  is  clear;  Miss  Maria,  your 
very  humble  servant;  you  are  not  lor  my  money, 

I  promise  you. 

AC 

SCENE  I.— Corinna’s  apartment. 

Enter  Corinna,  Tom  follozoing  her. 

Cor.  An  elderly  gentleman,  did  you  say  ? 

Tom.  Yes ;  that  says  he  has  got  a  letter  for 

you,  madam.  . 

Cor.  Desire  the  gentleman  to  walk  up  stairs. 
[Exit  Tom.] — These  old  fellows  will  be  coming 
after  a  body - but  they  pay  well,  and  so— Ser¬ 

vant,  sir. 

Enter  Old  Philpot. 

Old  Phil.  Fair  lady,  your  very  humble  ser¬ 
vant— Truly,  a  blooming  young  girl !  Madam,  I 
have  a  letter  here  for  you  from  Bob  I  oacher, 
whom,  I  presume,  you  know. 

Cor.  Yes,  sir,  I  know  Bob  Poacher - He 

is  a  very  good  friend  of  mine — J  Reads  to  her- 
Self] — he  speaks  so  handsomely  of  you,  sir,  and 
says  you  are  so  much  of  the  gentleman,  that,  to 


Maria.  Sir ! 

G.  Phil.  T  have  done,  madam,  that’s  all ;  and 
I  take  iny  leave. 

Maria.  But  you’ll  marry  me  ? 

G.  Phil.  No,  madam,  no;  no  such  thing - - 

You  may  provide  yourself  a  husband  elsewhere  : 

I  am  your  humble  servant. 

Maria.  Not  marry  me,  Mr  Philpot?  But  you 
must — My  papa  said  you  must — and  I  will  have 
you. 

G.  Phil.  There’s  another  proof  of  her  non¬ 
sense  !  [Aside]  Make  yourself  easy,  for  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  with  you. 

Maria.  Not  marry  me,  Mr  Philpot?  [Bursts 
out  in  tears]  But  I  say  you  shall ;  anil  l  will 
have  a  husband,  or  I’ll  know  the  reason  why 
You  shall— you  shall. 

G.  Phil.  A  pretty  sort  of  a  wife  they  intend 
for  me,  here - 

Maria.  I  wonder  you  an’t  ashamed  of  yourself, 
to  affront  a  young  girl  in  this  manner.  I’ll  go 
and  tell  my  pappa — 1  will — I  will— I  will. 

[Crying  bitterly. 

G.  Phil.  And  so  you  may — I  have  no  more  to 
say  to  you — And  so,  your  servant,  miss — your 
serv  ant: 

Maria,  Ay !  and  by  goles !  my  brother  Bob 
shall  fight  you. 

G.  Phil.  What  care  I  for  your  brother  Bob  ? 

[Going. 

Maria.  How  can  you  be  so  cruel,  Mr  Phil¬ 
pot?  how  can  you— Oh  !  [Cries  and  struggles 
with  him.  Exit  G,  Phil.]  Ha,  ha!  I  have  car¬ 
ried  my  brother’s  scheme  into  execution  char¬ 
mingly,  ha,  ha  !  He  will  break  off  the  match  now, 
of  his  own  accord;  ha,  ha!  This  is  charming ! 
this  is  fine  !  this  is  like  a  girl  of  spirit ! 

[Exit. 


'  II. 

be  sure,  sir,  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  agreeable, 

Old  Phil .  Really  you  are  very  agreeable - 

You  see  I  am  punctual  to  my  hour. — [Looks  at 
his  watch] 

Cor.  That  is  a  mighty  pretty  watch,  sir. 

Old  Phil.  Yes,  madam,  it  is  a  repeater;  it  has 
been  in  our  family  for  a  long  time — this  is  a 
mighty  pretty  lodging — 1  have  twenty  guineas 
here,  in  a  purse  :  here  they  are — [Turns  them 
out  upon  the  table] — as  pretty  golden  rogues  as 
ever  fair  fingers  played  with. 

Cor.  I  am  always  agreeable  to  any  thing  from 
a  gentleman. 

Old  Phil.  There  are— [Aside.]— some  light 
guineas  amongst  them— I  always  put  off  my  light 
guineas  in  this  way.  You  are  exceedingly  wel¬ 
come,  madam.  Your  fair  band  looks  so  tempt¬ 
ing,  I  must  kiss  it — Oh  !  I  could  eat  it  up  Fair 
lady,  your  lips  look  so  cherry— they  actually  in- 
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\ite  riie  touch.  [Times.] — Really,  it  makes  the 
difference  of  cent,  per  cent,  in  one’s  constitution 
—  i  ou  have  really  a  mighty  pretty  foot — Oh,  you 
little  rogue  ! — I  could  smother  you  with  kisses — 

Oh,  you  little  delicate,  charming - 

[Kisses  her. 

Enter  Piiilpot. 

G.  Phil.  Gec-houp  !  Awhi 1  Awhi !  Gallows  ! 
Awhi ! 

Old  Phil.  Hey?  What  is  all  that  !  Somebody 
coming  ! 

Cor.  Some  young  rake,  I  fancy,  coming  in, 
whether  my  servants  will  or  no. 

Old  }  hil.  What  shall  1  do  ?  I  will  not  be  seen 

for  the  world - Can’t  you  hide  me  in  that 

room  ? 

Cor.  Dear  heart!  no,  sir;  these  wild  young 
fellows  take  such  liberties — he  may  take  it  into 
his  head  to  go  in  there,  and  then  you  will  be  de¬ 
tected— get  under  the  table— lie  shan’t  remain 
long,  whoever  he  is — here — here,  sir;  get  under 
here. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay;  that  will  do — don’t  let  him 
stay  long — Give  me  another  buss — Wounds  !  I 
could' - 

Cor .  Hush  !  make  haste. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay;  I  will,  fair  lady — [Creeps 
under  the  table,  and  peeps  out.] — Don’t  let  him 
stay  long. 

Cor.  flush  !  silence  !  you  will  ruin  all  else. 

Enter  G.  Philpot,  dressed  out. 

G.  Phil.  Sharper,  do  your  work  !  Awhi  ! 
Awhi  !  So,  my  girl,  how  dost  do  ? 

Cor.  Very  well,  thank  you  ;  I  did  not  expect 
to  see  you  so  soon ;  I  thought  you  was  to  be  at 
the  club.  The  servants  told  me  you  came  back 
from  the  city  at  two  o’clock  to  dress ;  and  so  I 
concluded  you  would  have  staid  all  night  as 
usual.  b 

G.  Phil.  No;  the  run  was  against  me  again, 
and  I  did  not  care  to  pursue  ill  fortune.  But  I 
am  strong  in  cash,  my  girl. 

Cor.  Are  you  ? 

G.  Phil.  \es,  yes;  suskins  in  plenty. 

Old  Phil.  [Peeping.] — Ah,  the  ungracious  ! 

1  nese  are  your  haunts,  are  they  ? 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  yes;  I  am  strong  in  cash;  I 
have  taken  in  old  curmudgeon  since  I  saw  you. 

Cor.  As  how,  pray  ? 

Old  Phil.  [Peeping  out.] — Ay,  as  how;  let  us 
hear,  pray. 

G.  Phil.  Why,  I’ll  tell  you. 

Old  Phil.  [Peeping.]—  Ay,  let  us  hear. 

G.  Phil.  I  talked  a  world  of  wisdom  to  him. 

Old  Phil.  Ay  ! 

G.  Phil.  Tipt  him  a  few  rascally  sentiments  of 
a  scoundrelly  kind  of  prudence. 

Old  Phil.  Ay  ! 

G.  Phil.  The  old  curmudgeon  chuckled  at  it. 


[Murphy. 

*  Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay;  the  old  curmudgeon!  Ay, 
ay. 

G.  Phil.  He  is  a  sad  old  fellow. 

Old  Phil.  Ay  !  go  on. 

G.  Phil.  And  so  I  appeared  to  him  as  deser¬ 
ving  of  the  gallows  as  he  is  himself. 

Old  Phil.  Well  said,  boy,  well  said  ;  go  on. 

G.  Phil.  And  then  he  took  a  liking  to  me — 
Ay,  ay,  says  he,  ay,  friendship  has  nothing  to  do 
with  trade;  George,  thou  art  a  son  after  my  own 
heart;  and  then,  as  I  dealt  out  little  maxims  of 
penury,  he  grinned  like  a  Jew  broker,  when  he 
has  cheated  his  principal  of  an  eight  per  cent, 
and  cried,  Ay,  ay,  that  is  the  very  spirit  of  trade 
— -a  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted — [Mi¬ 
micking  him.] — And  so  on  he  went,  like  Harle¬ 
quin  in  a  French  comedy,  tickling  himself  into  a 
good  humour,  till  at  last'l  tickled  him  out  of  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  and  odd  pounds. 

Old  Phil.  I  have  a  mind  to  rise  and  break  his 
bones— --but  then  I  discover  myself- — lie  still, 
Isaac,  lie  still. 

G.  Phil.  Oh,  T  understand  trap  ;  I  talked  of  a 
great  house  stopping  payment.  The  thing  was 
true  enough  ;  but  I  had  no  dealings  with  them. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay  ! 

G.  Phil.  And  so,  for  fear  of  breaking  off  a 
match  with  an  idiot  he  wants  me  to  marry,  he 
lent  me  the  money,  and  cheated  me,  though". 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  you  have  found  it  out,  have  ye  ? 
G.  Phil.  No  old  usurer  in  England,  grown 
hard-hearted  in  his  trade,  could  have  dealt  worse 
with  me.  I  must,  have  commission  upon  these 
bills  for  taking  them  up  for  honour  of  the  drawer 
— your  bond — lawful  interest  while  I  am  out  of 
the  money — and  the  difference  for  selling  out  of 
the  stocks  -an  old,  miserly,  good-for-nothin0, 
skin-ffint. 

Old  Phil.  My  blood  boils  to  be  at  him — Go 
on  ;  can’t  you  tell  us  a  little  more  ? 

G.  Phil.  Pho  !  he  is  an  old  curmudgeon _ . 

And  so  I  will  talk  no  more  about  him— — Come 
give  me  a  kiss. 

Old  Phil.  The  young  dog,  how  he  fastens  his 
lips  to  her  ! 

Phil.  ^  ou  shall  go  with  me  to  Epsom  next 
Sunday. 

Cor.  Shall  I?  that’s  charming. 

G.  Phil.  You  shall,  in  my  chariot — I  drive. 

Cor.  But  I  don’t  like  to  see  you  drive, 
v/.  Phil.  But  I  like  it;  I  am  as  good  a  coach¬ 
man  as  any  in  England  :  there  was  my  lord  what 
d  ye  call  him,  he  kept  a  stage-coach  for  his  owa 
driving;  but.  Lord  !  he  was  nothing  to  me 
Cor.  No  ! 

G.  Phil.  Oh,  no  !  I  know  my  road-work,  my 
girl;  when  I  have  my  coachman’s  hat  on — Is  my 
hat  come  home  ?  J 

Cor.  It  hangs  up  yonder;  but  1  don’t  like  it. 

G.  Phil.  Let  me  see— ay  !  the  very  thing- _ . 

Mind  me  when  I  go  to  work — throw  my  eyes 
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about  a  few — handle  the  braces — take  the  oft- 
leader  by  the  jaw — here,  you — how  have  you 
curbed  this  horse  up  ?  Let  him  out  a  link  ;  do, 

you  blood  of  a - whoo,  eh  !  Jewel  !  Button  ! 

Whoo,  eh  !  Come  here,  you,  sir  ;  how  have  you 
coupled  Gallows  !  You  know  he’ll  take  the  bar 
of  Sharper — take  him  in  two  holes,  do — there’s 

four  pretty  little  knots  as  any  in  England - 

Whoo,  eh  ? 

Cor.  But  can’t  you  let  your  coachman  drive  ? 

G.  Phil.  No,  no;  see  me  mount  the  box,  han¬ 
dle  the  reins,  my  wrist  turned  down,  square  my 
elbows,  stamp  with  my  foot — Gee-up  !  Olf  we 
go — Button,  do  you  want  to  have  us  over  ?  Do 
your  work,  do — Awhi  !  Awhi !  There  we  bowl 
away  !  see  how  sharp  they  are — Gallows  !  Soft¬ 
ly  up  hill — [TFAisi/es.] — There’s  a  public-house 
— Give  them  a  mouthful  of  water,  do— And  fetch 
me  a  dram— drink  it  off— gee-up  !  Awhi !  Awhi ! 
There  we  go,  scrambling  all  together — Reach  Ep¬ 
som  in  an  hour  and  forty-three  minutes,  all 
Lombard-street  to  an  egg-shell,  we  do — there’s 
your  work,  my  girl !  eh  !  damn  me  ! 

Old  Phil.  Mercy  on  me  !  What  a  profligate, 
debauched,  young  dog  it  is  ! 

Enter  Young  Wilding, 

Wild.  Ha  1  my  little  Corinna - Sir,  your  ser¬ 

vant. 

G.  Phil.  Your  servant,  sir. 

Wild.  Sir,  your  servant. 

G.  Phil.  Any  commands  for  me,  sir  ? 

Wild.  For  you,  sir  ? 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  for  me,  sir  ? 

Wild.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  commands  for  you, 
sir. 

G.  Phil.  What’s  your  business? 

Wild.  Business ! 

G.  Phil.  Ay,  business. 

Wild.  Why,  very  good  business,  I  think;  my 
little  Corinna — my  life — my  little - 

G.  Phil.  Is  that  your  business  ?  Pray,  sir — 
not  so  free,  sir. 

Wild.  Not  so  free  ! 

G.  Phil.  No,  sir  !  that  lady  belongs  to  me. 

Wild.  To  you,  sir  ? 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  to  me. 

Wild.  To  you  !  who  are  you  ? 

G.  Phil.  As  good  a  man  as  you. 

Wild.  Upon  my  word  !  who  is  this  fellow,  Cor- 
rinna?  some  journeyman  tailor,  1  suppose,  who 
chooses  to  try  on  the  gentleman’s  clothes  before 
he  carries  them  home. 

G.  Phil.  Tailor!  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 
You  lie  !  1  am  no  tailor. 

Wild.  You  shall  give  me  satisfaction  for  that  ! 

G.  Phil.  For  what? 

Wild.  For  giving  me  the  lie. 

G.  Phil,  i  did  not. 

Wild.  You  did,  sir. 

G.  Phil.  You  lie;  I’ll  bet  you  five  pounds  I 


did  not — but  if  you  have  a  mind  for  a  frolic — 
let  me  put  by  my  sword — now,  sir,  come  on. 

[ In.  a  boxing  attitude. 

Wild.  Why,  you  scoundrel,  do  you  think  I 
want  to  box  ?  Draw,  sir,  this  moment ! 

G.  Phil.  No  I — come  in. 

Wild.  Draw,  or  I’ll  cut  you  to  pieces. 

G.  Phil.  I’ll  give  you  satisfaction  this  way. 

[Pushes  at  him. 

Wild.  Draw,  sir,  draw !  You  won’t  draw  ! 
There,  take  that,  sirrah — and  that — and  that,  you 
scoundrel. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay ;  well  done ;  lay  it  on. 

[ Peeps  out. 

Wild.  And  there,  you  rascal;  and  there. 

Old  Phil.  Thank  you,  thank  you ;  could  not 
you  find  in  your  heart  to  lay  on  another  for  me  ? 

Cor.  Pray,  don’t  be  in  such  a  passion,  sir. 

Wild.  My  dear  Corinna,  don’t  be  frightened; 

I  shall  not  murder  him. 

Old  Phil.  I  am  safe  here— lie  still,  Isaac,  lie 
still — T  am  safe. 

Wild.  The  fellow  has  put  me  out  of  breath. — 
[Sits  down.] — [Old  Philpot’s  natch  strikes  ten 
under  the  table.] — Whose  watch  is  that  ? — [Stares 
round.] — Hey  !  What  is  all  this? — [Looks  under 
the  table.] — Your  humble  servant,  sir  !  turn  out; 
pray  turn  out ;  you  won’t — then  I’ll  unshell  you. 
[Takes  away  the  table.] — Your  very  humble  ser¬ 
vant,  sir. 

G.  Phil.  Zounds  !  My  father  there  all  this 
time  !  [Aside. 

Wild.  I  suppose  you  will  give  me  the  lie,  too  ? 

Old  Phil.  [Still  bn  the  ground.] — No,  sir,  not 
I,  truly ;  but  the  gentleman,  there,  may  diverfr 
himself  again,  if  he  has  a  mind. 

G.  Phil.  No,  sir,  not  I;  I  pass. 

Old  Phil.  George,  you  are  there,  I  see  ? 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  sir ;  and  you  are  there,  I  see. 

Wild.  Come,  rise  ;  who  is  this  old  fellow  ? 

Cor.  Upon  my  word,  I  don’t  know — as  I  live 
and  breathe,  I  don’t.  He  came  after  my  maid,  I 
suppose;  I’ll  go  and  ask  her — let  me  run  out  of 
the  way,  and  hide  myself  from  this  scene  of  con¬ 
fusion  !  [Exit  Cor. 

G.  Phil.  What  an  imp  of  hell  she  is  !  [Aside. 

Wild.  Come,  get  up,  sir;  you  are  too  old  to 
be  beat. 

Old  Phil.  [Rising.] — In  troth  so  I  am — but 
there  you  may  exercise  yourself  again,  if  you 
please. 

G.  Phil.  No  more  for  me,  sir — I  thank  you. 

Old  Phil.  I  have  made  but  a  bad  voyage  of  it; 
the  ship  is  sunk,  and  stock  and  block  lost. 

[Aside. 

Wild.  Ha,  ha  !  Upon  my  soul,  I  can’t  help 
laughing  at  this  old  square  toes ;  as  for  you,  sir, 
you  have  had  what  you  deserved  ;  ha,  ha  !  You 
are  a  kind  of  cull,  I  suppose ;  ha,  ha  !  And  you, 
reverend  dad,  you  must  come  here  tottering  af¬ 
ter  a  punk ;  ha,  ha  ! 

Old  Phil.  Oh  !  George  !  George ! 
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G.  Phil.  Oh  !  Father  !  Father  ! 

Wild.  11a,  ha  !  What,  father  and  son  !  And  so 
you  have  found  one  another  out,  ha,  ha !  Well, 
you  may  have  business;  and  so,  gentlemen,  I’ll 
leave  you  to  yourselves. 

[Exit  Wild. 

G.  Phil.  This  is  too  much  to  bear — What  an 
infamous  jade  she  is !  all  her  contrivance  !  don’i 
be  angry  with  me,  sir;  I’ll  go  my  ways  this  mo¬ 
ment,  tie  myself  up  in  the  matrimonial  noose, 
and  never  have  any  thing  to  do  with  these  courses 
again.  [Goi/ig', 

Old  Phil.  And,  hark’e,  George,  lie  me  up  in  a 
real  noose,  and  turn  me  off  as  soon  as  you  will. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  I. — A  room  in  Sir.  Jasper  Wilding’s 
house. 

Enter  Beaufort,  dressed  as  a  larcfcr,  and  Sir 

Jasper  Wilding  with  a  bottle  and  glass  in 

his  hand. 

Beau.  No  more,  sir  Jasper;  I  can’t  drink  any 
more. 

Sir  Jus.  Why,  you  be  but  a  weezen-faccd 
drinker,  master  Quagmire ;  come,  man,  finish 
this  bottle. 

Beau.  I  beg  to  be  excused ;  you  had  better  let 
me  read  over  the  deeds  to  you. 

Sir  Jas.  Zounds  !  ’tis  all  about  out-houses,  and 
messuages,  and  barns,  and  stables,  and  orchards, 
and  meadows,  and  lands,  and  tenements,  and 
woods,  and  under-woods,  and  commons,  and 
backsides.  I  am  o’  the  commission  for  Wilts, 
and  I  know  the  ley;  and  so  truce  with  your  jar¬ 
gon,  Mr  Quagmire. 

Beau.  But,  sir,  you  don’t  consider,  marriage  is 
an  affair  of  importance ;  it  is  contracted  between 
persons,  first,  consenting;  secondly,  free  from 
canonical  impediments ;  thirdly,  free  from  civil 
impediments,  and  can  only  be  dissolved  for  ca¬ 
nonical  causes,  or  levitical  causes. — See  Leviti¬ 
cus  xviii,  and  xxviii.  Harry  VIII.  chap.  vii. 

Sir  Jas.  You  shall  drink  t’other  bumper,  an 
you  talk  of  ley. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Old  Mr  Phil  pot,  sir,  and  his  son. 

Sir  Jas.  Wounds  !  that’s  right;  they’ll  take  me 
out  of  the  hands  of  this  lawyer  here,  [ Exit. 

Beau.  Well  done,  Beaufort  !  thus  far  you 
nave  played  your  part,  as  if  you  had  been  of  'the 
piinplenose  family  of  Furnival’s-inn. 

Be-cnter  Sir  Jasper,  with  Old  Philpot  and 
G.  Piiilpot. 

Sir  Jas.  Master  Phil  pot,  1  be  glad  you  are 
come  :  this  man  here  has  so  plagued  me  with  his 
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ley  !  but  now  we’ll  have  no  more  about  it,  but 
sign  the  papers  at  once. 

Old  Phil.  Sir  Jasper,  twenty  thousand  pounds, 

you  know,  is  a  great  deal  of  money - 1  should 

not  give  you  so  much,  if  it  was  not  for  the  sake 
of  your  daughter’s  marrying  my  son  ;  so  that,  if 
you  will  allow  me  discount  for  prompt  payment, 
I  will  pay  the  money  down. 

G.  Phil.  Sir,  I  must  beg  to  see  the  young  lady 
once  more  before  I  embark  ;  for  to  be  plain,  sir, 
she  appears  to  be  a  mere  natural. 

Sir  Jas.  I’ll  tell  you  what,  youngster,  I  find 
my  girl  is  a  notable  wench — and  here,  here’s  zon 
Bob. 

Enter  Young  Wilding. 

Sir  Jus.  Bob,  gee  us  your  hand - 1  have 

finished  the  business — and  zo  now — here,  here, 
here’s  your  vather-in-law. 

Old  Phil.  Of  all  the  birds  in  the  air,  is  that 

he  ?  [Aside. 

G.  Phil.  He  has  behaved  like  a  relation  to  me 
already.  [Aside. 

Sir  Jas.  Go  to  tin,  man - that’s  your  va- 

ther - 

Wild.  This  is  the  strangest  accident — Sir — Sir 
— [Stifling  a  laugh.]  I— I — Sir — upon  my  soul, 
I  cant’  stand  this.  [Bursts  out  a  laughing. 

Old  Phil.  I  deserve  it !  I  deserve  to  be  laugh¬ 
ed  at.  [Aside. 

G.  Phil.  He  has  shown  his  regard  to  his 

sister’s  family  already.  [Aside. 

Sir  Jas.  What’s  the  matter,  Bob?  I  tell  you 
this  is  your  vather-in-law — [Pulls  Old  Philpot 
to  him.]  Master  Philpot,  that’s  Bob — Speak  to  un, 
Bob - speak  to  un - 

Wild.  Sir — I — I  am  [Stifles  a  laugh.]  I  say, 
sir — I  am,  sir — extremely  proud — of — of - 

G.  Phil.  Of  having  beat  me,  I  suppose  ? 

[Aside. 

Wild.  Of  the  honour,  sir — of — of - 

[Laugh. 

G.  Phil.  Ay  ;  that’s  what  he  means.  [ Aside. 

Wild.  And,  sir — I — I — this  opportunity — I 

cannot  look  him  in  the  face - [Bursts  out  into 

a  laugh.]  ha,  ha  !  I  cannot  stay  in  die  room- - 

[Going. 

Sir  Jas.  Why,  the  volks  are  all  mad,  I  be¬ 
lieve  !  you  shall  stay,  Bob ;  you  shall  stay. 

[Holds  him. 

Wild.  Sir,  I — I  cannot  possibly - 

[  Whispers  his  fat  her. 

Old  Phil.  George!  George!  what  a' woeful 
figure  do  we  make  ? 

G.  Phil.  Bad  enough,  of  all  conscience,  sir. 

Sir  Jasp.  An  odd  adventure,  Bob ! 

[Laughs  heartily. 

G.  Phil.  Ay  !  there  now  he  is  hearjng  the 
whole  afiair,  and  is  laughing  at  me. 

Sir  Jas.  Ha,  ha  !  Poh,  never  mind  it — a  did 
not  hurt  un. 
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Old  Phil.  It’s  all  discovered. 

Sir  Jas.  Ha,  ha  !- — I  told  ye  zon  Bob  could 
find  a  hare  squat  upon  her  form  with  any  he  in 
Christendom — ha,  ha  !  never  mind  it,  man ;  Bob 
meant  no  harm — Here,  here,  Bob — here’s  your 
vather,  and  there’s  your  brother — I  should  like 
to  have  zeen  un  under  the  table  ! 

Wild.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient. 

[Stifling  a  laugh. 

Old  Phil.  Sir,  your  servant - He  has  licked 

George  well - and  I  forgive  him. 

Sir  Jas.  Well,  young  gentleman,  which  way  is 
your  mind  now  ? 

G.  Phil.  Why,  sir,  to  b?  plain,  I  find  your 
daughter  an  idiot. 

Sir  Jas.  Zee  her  again,  then - zee  her  again 

- Here,  you,  sirrah,  send  our  Moll  hither. 

Ser.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Jas.  Very  well,  then ;  we’ll  go  into  t’other 
room,  crack  a  bottle,  and  settle  matters  there ; 

and  leave  un  together - Hoic  !  hoic  ! - Our 

Moll - Tally  over. 

Enter  Maria. 

Maria.  Did  you  call  me,  papa  ? 

Sir  Jas.  I  did,  my  girl — There,  the  gentleman 
wants  to  speak  with  you — Behave  like  a  clever 

wench,  as  you  are - Come  along,  my  boys - 

Master  Quagmire,  come  and  finish  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

[Exit  singing,  with  Old  Philpot  and  Beau¬ 
fort.  Manent  George  and  Maria. 

G.  Phil.  I  know  she  is  a  fool,  and  so  I  will 
speak  to  her  without  ceremony — Well,  Miss,  you 
told  me  you  could  read  and  write  ! 

Maria.  Read,  sir  ?  Heavens  ! — [Looking  at 
Aim.]  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

G.  Phil.  What  does  she  laugh  at  ? 

Maria.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

G.  Phil.  What  diverts  you  so,  pray? 

Maria.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  What  a  fine  taudry  figure 
you  have  made  of  yourself !  Ha,  ha  ! 

G.  Phil.  Figure,  madam  ! 

Maria.  I  shall  die,  I  shall  die  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

G.  Phil.  Do  you  make  a  laughing-stock  of 
me  ? 

Maria.  No,  sir  ;  by  no  means - Ha,  ha, 

ha  ! 

G.  Pltil.  Let  me  tejl  you,  miss,  I  dou’t  under- 

tand  being  treated  thus. 

Maria.  Sir,  I  can’t  possibly  help  it — I — I — 
Ha,  ha ! 

G.  Phil.  I  shall  quit  the  room,  and  tell  your 
-1>apa,  if  you  go  on  thus. 

Maria.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand 
times — I  am  but  a  giddy  girl — I  can’t  help  it — I 
— I — Ha,  ha  ! 

G.  Phil.  Madam,  this  is  downright  insult ! 

Maria.  Sir,  you  look  somehow  or  other — —I 
don’t  know  how,  so  comically - Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

G.  Phil.  Did  you  never  see  a  gentleman  dres¬ 
sed  before  ? 

Vol.  III. 


Maria.  Never  like  you — I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

G.  Phil.  Now,  here  is  an  idiot  in  spirits — I 

tell  you,  this  is  your  ignorance - 1  am  dressed 

in  high  taste. 

Maria.  Yes ;  so  you  are - Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

G.  Phil.  Will  you  have  done  laughing  ? 

Maria.  Yes,  sir,  I  will - 1  will - there - 

there - there - 1  have  done. 

G.  Phil.  Do  so  then,  and  behave  yourself  a 
little  sedately. 

Maria.  I  will,  sir  ; — I  won’t  look  at  him,  and 
then  I  sha’nt  laugh- - -  [Aside. 

G.  Phil.  Let  me  tell  you,  miss,  that  nobody 
understands  dress  better  than  I  do. 

Maria.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

G.  Phil.  She’s  mad,  sure  ! 

Maria.  No.  sir,  I  am  not  mad — I  have  done, 
sir — I  have  done— I  assure  you,  sir,  that  nobody 
is  more  averse  from  ill  manners,  and  would  take 

greater  pains  not  to  affront  a  gentleman - Ha, 

ha,  ha  ! 

G.  Phil.  Again  ?  Zounds  !  what  do  you  mean  ? 
you’ll  put  me  in  a  passion,  I  can  tell  you,  present¬ 
ly. 

Maria.  I  can’t  help  it— indeed  I  can’t — Beat 
me  if  you  will,  but  let  me  laugh — I  can’t  help  it, 
Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

G.  Phil.  I  never  met  with  such  usage  .in  my 
life.  ;  ‘  '  . 

Maria.  I  shall  die  ! — Do,  sir,"  let  me  laugh — It 
will  do  me  good— Ha,  ha,  na  ! 

[Sifs  down  in  a  fit  of  laughing. 

G.  Phil.  If  this  is  your  way,  1  won’t  stay  a 
moment  longer  in  the  room — I’ll  go  this  moment 
and  tell  your  father. 

Maria.  Sir,  sir,  Mr  Philpot,  don’t  be  so  hasty, 
sir — I  have  done,  sir;  it’s  over  now — I  have  had 
my  laugh  out — I  am  a  giddy  girl — but  I’ll  be 
grave.--- — I’ll  compose  myself,  and  act  a  differ¬ 
ent  scene  with  him  from  what  I  did  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  I  have  all  the  materials  of  an  impertinent 
wit,  and  1  will  now  twirl  him  about  the  room, 
like  a  boy  setting  up  his  top  with  his  finger  and 
thumb.  [Aside. 

G.  Phil.  Miss,  I  think  you  told  me  you  could 
read  and  write  ? 

Maria.  Read,  sir  !  Reading  is  the  delight  of 
mv  life - Do  you  love  reading,  sir  ? 

G.  Phil.  Prodigiously — How  pert  she  is  grown! 

- 1  have  read  very  little,  and  I’m  resolved, 

for  the  future,  to  read  less.  [Rstde.]  What?  have 
you  read,  Miss  ? 

Maria.  Every  thing. 

G.  Phil.  You  have  ? 

Maria.  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

G.  Phil.  Oh  !  brave  !— and  do  you  remember 
what  you  read,  Miss  ? 

Maria.  Not  so  well  as  I  could  wish— Wits 
have  short  memories. 

G.  Phil.  Oh  !  you  are  a  wit  too  ? 
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Maria.  I  am — and  do  you  know  that  I  feel 
myself  provoked  to  a  simile  now  ? 

G.  Phil.  Provoked  to  a  simile  !  Let  us  hear  it. 

Maria.  What  do  you  think  we  are  both  like  ? 

G.  Phil.  Well - 

Maria.  Like  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  in  Dry- 
den’s  fable. 

G.  Phil.  Jenny  in  Dry  den’s  fable  ! 

Maria.  The  fanning  breeze  upon  her  bosom 
blozvs  ; 

To  meet  the  fanning  breeze,  her  bosom 
rose. 

That’s  me - now  you. 

He  trudged  along,  unknowing  zohat  he  sought, 
And  whistled  as  he  went  [mimicks]  for  want  oj 
thought. 

G.  Phil.  This  is  not  the  same  girl ! 

[Disconcerted. 

Maria.  Mark  again,  mark  again  : 

The  fool  of  nature  stood  with  stupid  eyes, 

And  gaping  mouth,  that  testified  surprise. 

[He  looks  foolish,  she  laughs  at  him. 

G.  Phil.  I  must  take  care  how  I  speak  to  her; 
she  is  not  the  fool  I  took  her  for.  [Aside. 

Maria.  You  seem  surprised,  sir;  but  this  is  iny 
way — I  read,  sir,  and  then  I  apply — I  have  read 
everything:  Suckling,  Waller,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Lansdowne,  Gay,  Prior,  Swift,  Addison,  Pope, 
Young,  Thomson. 

G.  Phil.  Hey  !  the  devil — what  a  clack  is 
here  !  [He  walks  across  the  stage. 

Maria.  [Following  him  eager lyi]  Shakespeare, 
Fletcher,  Otway,  Southerne,  Rowe,  Congreve, 
Wicherly,  Farquhar,  Cibber,  Vanbrugh,  Steel,  in 
short  every  body ;  and  I  find  them  all  wit,  fire, 
v  ivacity,  spirit,  genius,  taste,  imagination,  raillery, 
humour,  character,  and  sentiment.  Well  done, 
Miss  Notable  !  you  have  played  your  part  like  a 
young  actress  in  high  favour  with  the  town. 

[Aside. 

G.  Phil.  Her  tongue  goes  like  a  water-mill  ! 

[Aside. 

Maria.  What  do  you  say  to  me  now,  sir? 

G.  Phil.  Say  !  I  don’t  know  what  the  devil  to 
say.  ^  [Aside. 

Maria.  What’s  the  matter,  sir?  Why,  you 
look  as  if  the  stocks  were  fallen — of  like  London 
bridge  at  low  water,  or  like  a  waterman  when  the 
1  hames  is  frozen  ;  or  like  a  politician  without 
news;  or  like  a  prude  without  scandal ;  or  like  a 
great  lawyer  without  a  brief ;  or  like  some  lawyers 
with  one — or - 

G.  Phil.  Or  like  a  poor  devil  of  a  husband 
henpecked  by  a  wit,  and  so  say  no  more  of  that. 
What  a  capricious  piece  here  is  !  [ Aside. 

Maria.  Oh,  fie  !  you  have  spoiled  all ;  I  had 
not  half  done. 

G.  Phil.  There  is  enough  of  all  conscience. 
You  may  content  yourself. 

Maria.  But  I  can’t  be  so  easily  contented — I 
like  a  simile  half  a  mile  long. 

G.  Phil.  I  see  you  do. 


[Murphy. 

Maria.  Oh  !  And  I  make  verses  too — verses 
like  an  angel — off  hand — extempore.  Can  you 
give  me  an  extempore  ? 

G.  Phil.  What  does  she  mean  ?  No,  Miss — -I 
have  never  a  one  about  me. 

Maria.  You  can’t  give  mean  extempore — Oh! 
for  shame,  Mr  Philpot !  I  love  an  extempore  of 
all  things;  and  I  love  the  poets  dearly;  their 
sense  so  fine,  their  invention  rich  as  Pactolus. 

G.  Phil.  A  poet  rich  as  Pactolus  !  I  have 
heard  of  that  Pactolus  in  the  city. 

Maria.  Very  like. 

G.  Phil.  But  you  never  heard  of  a  poet  as 
rich  as  he. 

Maria.  As  who  ? 

G.  Phil.  Pactolus-— He  was  a  great  Jew  mer¬ 
chant — lived  in  the  ward  of  Farringdown- with¬ 
out. 

Maria.  Pactolus  a  Jew  merchant !  Pactolus  is 
a  river.  0 

G.  Phil.  A  river  ! 

Maria.  Yes - don’t  you  understand  geo¬ 

graphy  ? 

G.  Phil.  The  girl’s  crazy  ! 

Maria.  Oh  !  sir,  if  you  don’t  understand  geo¬ 
graphy,  you  are  nobody.  I  understand  geography, 
and  1  understand  orthography ;  you  know  I  told 
you  I  can  wa-ite — and  I  can  dance  too — will  you 
dance  a  minuet  ?  [Sings  and  dances. 

G.  Phil.  You  shan’t  lead  me  a  dance,  I  pro¬ 
mise  you. 

Maria,  Oh  !  very  well,  sir — yon  refuse  me — 
remember  you’ll  hear  immediately  of  my  being 
married  to  another,  and  then  you’ll  be  ready  to 
hang  yourself. 

G.  Phil.  Not  I,  I  promise  you  . 

Maria.  Oh  !  very  well,  very  well - re¬ 
member - mark  my  words.  I’ll  do  it,  you 

shall  see — Fla,  ha  ! 

[  Runs  off  in  a  fit  of  laughing. 

G.  Phil.  Marry  you  !  I  would  as  soon  carry 
my  wife  to  live  in  Bow-street,  and  write  over  the 
door  ‘  Philpot’s  punch-house.’ 

Enter  Old  Philpot  and  Sir  Jasper. 

Sir  .Tas.  [Singing.]  So  rarely,  so  bravely  we’ll 
hunt  him  over  the  downs,  and  we’ll  hoop  and 
we’ll  halloo  !  Gee  us  your  hand,  young  gentle¬ 
man  ;  well,  what  zay  ye  to  uu  now?  Ben’t  she  a 
clever  girl  ? 

G.  Phil.  Avery  extraordinary  girl  indeed  ! 

Sir  Jus.  Did  not  I  tell  un  zo — then  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  consummate  as  soon  as  -you 
will. 

G.  Phil.  No  ;  you  may  keep  her,  sir — I  thank 
you.  I’ll  have  nothing  to  do  with  her. 

Old  Phil.  What’s  the  matter  now,  George  ? 

G  Phil.  Pho  !  she’s  a  wit. 

Sir  Jas.  Av,  I  told  un  zo. 

G.  Phil.  And  that’s  worse  than  t’other.  I  am 
off,  sir. 
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Murphy.] 

Sir  Jas.  Odds  heart  J  I  am  afraid  you  are  no 
•great  wit. 

Enter  Maria. 

Maria.  Well,  papa,  the  gentleman  won’t  have 
me. 

Old  Phil.  The  numskull  wont  do  as  his  father 
bids  him;  and  so,  sir  Jasper,  with  your  consent, 
I'll  make  a  proposal  to  the  young  lady  myself. 

Maria.  How  !  what  does  he  say  ? 

Old  Phil.  I  am  in  the  prime  of  my  days,  and 
I  can  be  a  brisk  lover  still !  Fair  lady,  a  glance 
of  your  eye  is  like  the  returning  sun  in  the  spring 
— it  melts  away  the  frost  of  age,  and  gives  a  new 
warmth  and  vigour  to  all  nature. 

[ Fulls  a  coughing. 

Maria.  Dear  heart !  I  should  like  to  have  a 
scene  with  him. 

SirlJas.  Hey  !  what’s  in  the  wind  now  ?  This 
won’t  take — My  girl  shall  have  fair  play.  No 
old  fellow  shall  totter  to  her  bed  !  What  say  you, 
my  girl,  will  you  rock  his  cradle  ? 

'Maria.  Sir,  I  have  one  small  doubt — Pray, 
can  I  have  two  husbands  at  a  time  ? 

G.  Phil.  There’s  a  question  now  !  She  is 
grown  foolish  again. 

Old  Phil.  Fair  lady,  the  law  of  the  land— — - 

Sir  Jas.  Hold  ye,  hold  ye  !  let  me  talk  of  law; 
I  know  the  law  better  nor  any  on  ye — Two  hus¬ 
bands  at  once — No,  no!  Men  are  scarce,  and 
that’s  downright  poaching. 

Maria.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  sir.  For  then  I  can’t 
marry  him,  I  see. 

Sir  Jas.  Why  not  ? 

Maria.  I  am  contracted  to  another. 

Sir  Jas.  Contracted  !  to  whom  ? 

Maria.  To  Mr  Beaufort— that  gentleman,  sir. 

Old  Phil.  That  gentleman  ? 

Beau.  Yes,  sir.  [Throws  open  his  gown.]  My 
name  is  Beaufort.  And,  I  hope,  sir  Jasper,  when 
you  consider  my  fortune,  and  my  real  affection 
for  your  daughter,  you  will  generously  forgive 
the  stratagem  I  have  made  use  ot. 

Sir  Jas.  Master  Quagmire  !  What,  are  you 
young  Beaufort  all  this  time? 

Old  Phil.  That  won’t  do,  sir;  that  won’t  take. 

Beau.  But  it  must  take,  sir  !  You  have  signed 
the  deeds  for  your  daughters  marriage ;  and 
sir  Jasper  by  this  instrument  has  made  me  his 
.son-in-law. 

Old  Phil.  How  is  this,  how  is  this  !  Then,  sir 
Jasper,  you  will  agree  to  cancel  the  deeds,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?  for  you  know - 


Sir  Jas.  Catch  me  at  that,  an  ye  can  !  I  ful¬ 
filled  my  promise,  and  your  son  refused,  and  so 
the  wench  has  looked  out  slyly  for  herself  else¬ 
where.  Did  I  not  tell  you  she  was  a  clever  girl  ? 
I  ben’t  ashamed  o’  my  girl — Our  Moll,  you  have 
done  no  harm,  and  Mr  Beaufort  is  welcome  to 
you  with  all  my  heart.  I’ll  stand  to  what  I  have 
signed,  though  you  have  taken  me  by  surprise. 

Wild.  Bravo!  my  scheme  has  succeeded  rarely! 

Old  Phil.  And  so  here  I  am  bubbled  and 
choused  out  of  my  money — George,  George,  what 
a  day’s  work  have  we  made  of  it !  Well,  if  it 
must  be  so,  be  it  so.  I  desire,  young  gentleman, 
you  will  come  and  take  my  daughter  away  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  And,  I’ll  you  what — here,  here 
— take  my  family-watch  into  the  bargain  ;  and  I 
wish  it  may  play  you  just  such  another  trick  as  it 
has  me  ;  that’s  all— I’ll  never  go  intriguing  with 
a  family-watch  again. 

Maria.  Well,  sir !  [To  G.  Phil.]  What  do 
you  think  of  me  now?  An’t  I  a  connoisseur,  sir? 
and  a  virtuoso?  Ha,  ha  ! 

G.  Phil.  Yes  !  and  much  good  may’t  do  your 
husband  !  I  have  been  connoisseured  among  ye  to 
some  purpose — Bubbled  at  play ;  duped  by  my 
wench;  cudgelled  by  a  rake;  laughed  at  by  a 
girl ;  detected  by  my  father — and  there  is  the 
sum  total  of  all  I  have  got  at  this  end  of  the 
town. 

Old  Phil.  This  end  of  the  town  !  I  desire  ne¬ 
ver  to  see  it  again  while  I  live — I’ll  pop  into  a 
hackney-coach  this  moment,  drive  to  Mincing- 
lane,  and  never  venture  back  to  this  side  of  Tem¬ 
ple-bar.  [Going. 

G.  Phil.  And,  sir,  sir  !  Shall  I  drive  you  ? 

Old  Phil.  Ay ;  you  or  any  body.  [Exit. 

G.  Phil.  I’ll  overturn  the  old  hocus  at  the  first 
corner.  [Following  him. 

Sir  Jas.  They  shan’t  go  zo,  neither — they 
shall  stay  and  crack  a  bottle. 

[Exit  after  them. 

Maria.  Well,  brother,  how  have  I  played  my 
part? 

If  ild.  \  j0  a  mjracie  ? 

Beau.  ) 

Maria.  Have  I  ?  I  don’t  know  how  that  is— 

Love  urged  me  on  to  try  all  roily  arts 

To  win  your — [To  Beau.]  No!  not  yours — 

To  win  your  hearts  ;  [To  the  Audience. 

Your  hearts  to  win  is  now  my  aim  alone  ; 

There  if  I  grow,  the  harvest  is  your  own. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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MEN. 

Old  Wilding,  a  country  gentleman. 

Young  Wilding,  the  Liar,  his  son. 

Papillion,  valet  to  Young  Wilding. 

Sir  James  Elliot,  attached  to  Miss  Grant¬ 
ham. 

Servants,  Watermen,  4'C. 
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Miss  Grantham,  attached  to  Sir  James  El¬ 
liot. 

Miss  Godfrey,  her  friend. 

Kitty,  maid  to  Miss  Grantham. 


Scene — London. 


ACT.  I. 


SCENE  I. — Young  Wilding's  Lodgings. 

Young  Wilding  and  Papillion  discovered. 

Young  Wild.  And  am  I  now,  Papillion,  per¬ 
fectly  equipped  ? 

Pap.  Per sonne  mieux.  Nobody  better. 

Young  Wild.  My  figure  ? 

Pap.  Fait  a  peindre. 

Young  Wild.  My  air  ? 

Pap.  Libre. 

Young  Wild.  My  address? 

Pap.  Parisiene. 

Young  Wild.  My  bat  sits  easily  under  my 
arm ;  not  like  the  draggled  tail  of  my  tattered 
academical  habit  ? 

Pap.  Ah,  bien  autre  chose. 

Young  Wild.  Why,  then,  adieu  Alma  Mater, 
and  bien  venue  la  mile  de  Londre ;  farewell  to 
the  schools,  and  welcome  the  theatres;  presi¬ 


dents,  proctors,  short  commons  with  long  graces, 
must  now  give  place  to  plays,  bagnios,  long  ta¬ 
vern-bills,  with  no  graces  at  all. 

Pap.  Ah,  bravo,  bravo  ! 

Young  Wild.  Well,  but  my  dear  Papillion, 
you  must  give  me  the  cart  du  pave.  This  town 
is  a  newworld  to  me ;  my  provident  papa,  you 
know,  would  never  suffer  me  near  the  smoke  of 
London ;  and  what  can  be  his  motive  for  per¬ 
mitting  me  now,  I  can’t  readily  conceive. 

Pap.  Ni  moi. 

Young  Wild.  I  shall,  however,  take  the  liber¬ 
ty  to  conceal  my  arrival  from  him  for  a  few 
days. 

Pap.  Vans  aves  raison. 

loung  Wild.  Well,  my  Mentor,  and  bow  am  I 
to  manage  ?  Direct  my  road  :  where  must  I  be¬ 
gin  ?  But  the  debate  is,  I  suppose,  of  conse¬ 
quence? 

Pap.  Vrairnent. 
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Young  Wild.  How  long  have  you  left  Paris, 
Papillion  ? 

Pap.  Twelve,  dirteen  year. 

Young  Wild.  I  can't  compliment  you  upon 
your  progress  in  English. 

Pap.  The  accent  is  difficult. 

Young  Wild.  But  here  you  are  at  home. 

Pap.  C’est  vrai. 

Young  Wild.  No  stranger  to  fashionable 
places  ? 

Pap.  Ofaite  ! 

Young  Wild.  Acquainted  with  the  fashionable 
figures  of  both  sexes  ? 

Pap.  Sans  doute. 

Young  Wild.  Well,  then,  open  your  lecture  : 
And,  d’ye  hear,  Papillion,  as  you  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  be  promoted  from  the  mortifying  con¬ 
dition  of  an  humble  valet  to  the  important 
charge  of  a  private  tutor,  let  us  discard  all  dis¬ 
tance  between  us.  See  me  ready  to  slake  my 
thirst  at  your  fountain  of  knowledge,  my  Mag¬ 
nus  Apollo. 

Pap.  Here,  then,  I  disclose  my  Helicon  to  my 
poetical  pupil. 

Young  Wild.  Hey,  Papillion  ? 

Pap.  Sir  ! 

Young  Wild.  What  is  this  ?  why,  you  speak 
English  ! 

Pap.  Without  doubt. 

Young  Wild.  But  like  a  native ! 

Pap.  To  be  sure. 

Young  Wild.  And  what  am  I  to  conclude 
from  all  this  ? 

Pap.  Logically  thus,  sir:  Whoever  speaks 
pure  English  is  an  Englishman.  I  speak  pure 
English  ; "ergo,  1  am  an  Englishman.  There’s  a 
categorical  syllogism  for  you,  major,  minor,  and 
consequence.  What !  do  you  think,  sir,  that 
whilst  you  was  busy  at  Oxford,  I  was  idle  ?  No, 
no,  no  ! 

Young  Wild.  Well,  sir,  but  notwithstanding 
your  pleasantry,  I  must  have  this  matter  explain¬ 
ed. 

Pap.  So  you  shall,  my  good  sir ;  but  don’t  be 
in  such  a  hurry.  You  cannot  suppose  I  would 
give  you  the  key,  unless  I  meant  you  should  open 
the  door. 

Young  Wild.  Why,  then,  prithee,  unlock  it. 

Pap.  Immediately.  But,  by  why  of  entering 
upon  my  post  as  preceptor,  suffer  me  first  to 
give  you  a  hint.  You  must  not  expect,  sit,  to 
find  here,  as  at  Oxford,  men  appearing  in  their 
real  characters :  every  body  there,  sir,  knows 
that  Dr  Mussy  is  a  fellow  of  Magdalen,  and 
Tom  Trifle  a  student  of  Christ-church  ;  but  this 
town  is  one  great  comedy,  in  which  not  only  the 
principles,  but  frequently  the  persons,  are  feign¬ 
ed. 

Young  Wild.  A  useful  observation. 

Pap.  Why  now,  sir,  at  the  first  coffee-house  1 
shall  enter  you,  you  will  perhaps  meet  a  man, 
from  whose  decent  sable  dress,  placid  counte¬ 


nance,  insinuating  behaviour,  short  sword,  with 
the  waiter’s  civil  addition  of  a  dish  of  coffee  for 
Dr  Julap,  you  would  suppose  him  to  be  a  physi¬ 
cian. 

Young  Wild.  Well  ? 

Pap.  Does  not  know  diascordium  from  diacu- 
lum.  An  absolute  French  spy,  concealed  under 
the  shelter  of  a  huge  medicinal  perriwig. 

Young  Wild.  Indeed  ! 

Pap.  A  martial  figure,  too,  it  is  odds  but  you 
will  encounter;  from  whose  scars,  title,  dress, 
and  address,  you  would  suppose  to  have  had  a 
share  in  every  action  since  the  peace  of  the  Py¬ 
renees  ;  runner  to  a  gaming  table,  and  bully  to 
a  bawdy-house.  Battles,  to  be  sure,  he  has  been 
in — with  the  watch ;  and  frequently  a  prisoner, 
too — in  the  round-house. 

Young  Wild.  Amazing  ! 

Pap.  In  short,  sir,  you  will  meet  with  lawyers, 
who  practise  smuggling,  and  merchants  who 
trade  upon  Hounslow-heath  ;  reverend  atheists, 
right  honourable  sharpers,  and  Frenchmen  from 
the  county  of  York, 

Young'Wild.  In  the  last  list,  I  presume,  you 
roll  ? 

Pap.  Just  my  situation. 

Young  Wild.  And  pray,  sir,  what  may  be 
your  motive  for  this  whimsical  transformation  ? 

Pap.  A  very  harmless  one,  I  promise  you.  I 
would  only  avail  tnyself  at  the  expence  of  folly 
and  prejudice. 

Young  Wild.  As  how  ? 

Pap.  Why,  sir - But  to  be  better  un¬ 

derstood,  I  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
you  a  short  sketch  of  the  principal  incidents  of 
my  life. 

Young  Wild.  Prithee,  do. 

Pap.  Why,  then,  you  are  to  know,  sir,  that 
my  former  situation  ’has  been  rather  above  my 
present  condition;  having  once  sustained  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  sub-preceptor  to  one  of  those  cheap  ru¬ 
ral  academies  with  which  our  county  of  York  is 
so  plentifully  stocked. 

Young  Wild.  But  to  the  point :  Why  this  dis¬ 
guise  ?  why  renounce  your  country  ? 

Pap.  There,  sir,  you  make  a  little  mistake  :  it 
was  my  country  that  renounced  me. 

Young  Wild.  Explain. 

Pap.  In  an  instant :  upon  quitting  the  school, 
and  first  coming  to  town,  I  got  recommended  to 
the  compiler  of  the  Monthly  Review'. 

Young  Wild.  What,  an  author,  too? 

Pap.  Oh,  a  voluminous  one  !  The  whole  re¬ 
gion  of  the  belles  lettres  fell  under  my  inspec¬ 
tion  ;  physic,  divinity,  and  the  mathematics,  my 
mistress  managed  herself.  There,  sir,  like  ano¬ 
ther  Aristarch,  I  dealt  out  fame  and  damnation 
at  pleasure.  In  obedience  to  the  caprice  and 
commands  of  my  master,  I  have  condemned 
books  I  never  read ;  and  applauded  the  fidelity 
of  a  translation,  without  understanding  one  sylla¬ 
ble  of  the  original. 
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Young  Wild,  Ah  !  why,  I  thought  the  acute¬ 
ness  of  discernment,  and  depth  of  knowledge, 
were  necessary  to  accomplish  a  critic. 

Pap.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  a  monthly  one.  Our 
method  w'as  very  concise.  We  copy  the  title- 
page  of  anew  book;  wc  never  go  any  further. 
It  we  are  ordered  to  praise  it,  we  have  at  hand 
about  ten  words,  which,  scattered  through  as  ma- 
ny  periods,  effectually  does  the  business;  as, 
laudable  design,  happy  arrangement,  spirited 
language,  nervous  sentiment,  elevation  of  thought, 
conclusive  argument.  If  we  are  to  decry,  then 
we  have,  unconnected,  flat,  false,  illiberal,  stric¬ 
ture,  reprehensible,  unnatural :  And  thus,  sir, 
pepper  the  author,  and  soon  rid  our  hands  of  his 
work. 

3  ouvg  Wild.  A  short  recipe  ! 

Pap.  And  yet,  sir,  you  have  all  the  materials- 
that  are  necessary.  These  are  the  arms  with 
which  we  engage  authors  of  every  kind.  To  us, 
all  subjects  are  equal;  plays  or  sermons,  poetry 
or  politics,  music  or  midwifery,  it  is  the  same 
thing. 

I  oung  Wild.  How  came  you  to  resign  this  ea¬ 
sy  employment  ? 

Pap.  It  would  not  answer.  Notwithstanding 
what  we  say,  people  will  judge  for  themselves ; 
our  work  hung  upon  hand,  and  all  I  could  get 
from  the  publisher  was  four  shillings  a-week  and 
my  small-beer.  Poor  pittance  ! 

loung  Wild.  Poor,  indeed. 

Pap.  Oh,  half-starved  me. 

Young  Wild.  What  was  your  next  change  ? 

Pap.  I  was  mightily  puzzled  to  choose.  Some 
would  have  me  turn  player,  and  others  metho- 
dist  preacher;  but  as  I  had  no  money  to  build 
me  a  tabernacle,  I  did  not  think  it  could  answer; 

and  as  to  player- - -whatever  might  happen 

to  me,  I  was  determined  not  to  bring  a  disgrace 
upon  my  family  ;  and  so  I  resolved  to  turn  foot- 
man. 

3  oung  IMld.  Wisely  resolved. 

Pap.  \  es,  sir,  but  not  so  easily  executed. 

Young  Wild.  No ! 

Pap.  Oh  no,  sir  !  Many  a  weary  step  have  I 
taken  after  a  place.  Here  I  was  too  old,  there 
I  was  too  young;  here  the  last  livery  was  too 
big,  there  it  was  too  little;  here  I  was  aukward, 
there  I  was  knowing:  Madam  disliked  me  at 
this  house,  her  ladyship’s  woman  at  the  next :  so 
that  I  was  as  much  puzzled  to  find  out  a  place, 
as  the  great  Cynic  philosopher  to  discover  a 
man.  In  short,  I  was  quite  in  a  state  of  despair, 
when  chance  threw  an  old  friend  in  my  way  that 
quite  retrieved  mv  affairs. 

Young  Wild.  Pray,  who  might  he  be  ? 

Pap.  A  little  bit  ot  a  Swiss  genius,  who  had 
been  French  usher  with  me  at  the  same  school 
in  the  country.  I  opened  my  melancholy  story 
to  him  over  three  penny-worth  of  beef-a-la- 
mode,  in  a  cellar  in  St  Ann’s.  My  little  foreign 
lueud  pursed  up  his  lun thorn  jaws,  and  with  a 


shrug  of  contempt,  ‘  Ah,  maitre  Jean,  vous  n’a- 
‘vez^as  la  politique;  you  have  no  finesse  :  to 
‘  thrive  here,  you  must  study  the  folly  of  your 
‘  own  country.’  ‘  IIow,  monsieur  ?'  1  Taisez  vous  : 
‘  keep  a  your  tongue.  Autrefois  I  teach  you 
*  speak  French,  now  I  teach-a  you  to  forget  Eng- 
‘  lish.  Go  vid  me  to  my  lodgement ;  I  vil  give 
‘  you  proper  dress,  den  go  present  yourself  to  de 
‘  same  hotels,  de  very  same  house  ;  you  will  find 
‘  all  de  dors  dat  was  shut  in  your  face  as  footman 
‘  Anglois,  will  fly  open  demselves  to  a  French  va- 
1  let  de  chambre.' 

Young  Wild.  Well,  Papillion? 

Pap.  Gad,  sir,  I  thought  it  was  but  an  honest- 
artifice,  so  I  determined  to  follow  my  friend’s 
advice. 

Young  Wild.  Did  it  succeed  ? 

Pap.  Better  than  expectation.  My  tawny 
face,  long  queue,  and  broken  English,  was  a  passe¬ 
partout.  Besides,  when  I  am  out  of  place,  this 
disguise  procures  me  many  resources. 

Young  Wild.  As  how  ? 

Pap.  Why,  at  a  pinch,  sir,  I  am  either  a  teach¬ 
er  of  tongues,  a  friseur,  a  dentist,  or  a  dancing- 
master  :  these,  sir,  are  hereditary  professions  to 
Frenchmen.  But  now,  sir,  to  the  point :  As 
you  were  pleased  to  be  so  candid  with  me,  I 
was  determined  to  have  no  reserve  with  you. — 
lou  have  studied  books,  I  have  studied  men; 
you  want  advice,  and  I  have  some  at  your  ser¬ 
vice. 

3 oung  Wild.  Well,  I’ll  be  your  customer. 

Pap.  But  guard  my  secret.  If  I  should  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  your  place,  don’t  shut 
me  out  from  every  other. 

Young  Wild.  You  may  rely  upon  me. 

Pap.  In  a  few  years  I  shall  be  in  a  condition 
to  retire  from  business  ;  but  whether  I  shall  set¬ 
tle  at  my  family-seat,  or  pass  over  to  the  conti¬ 
nent,  is  as  yet  undetermined.  Perhaps,  in  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  country,  I  may  purchase  a  marqui- 
sate  near  Paris,  and  spend  the  money  I  have  got 
by  their  means  generously  amongst  them. 

I  oung  II  Ud.  A  grateful  intention  !  But  let 
us  sally.  W  here  do  we  open  ? 

Pap.  Let  us  see — one  o’clock — it  is  a  fine  dav. 
The  Mall  will  be  crowded. 

Young  Wild.  Allons ! 

Pap.  But  don’t  stare,  sir;  survey  every  thing 
with  an  air  of  habit  and  indifference. 

3  oung  Wild.  Never  fear. 

Pap.  But  I  would,  sir,  crave  a  moment’s  au¬ 
dience,  upop  a  subject  that  may  prove  very  ma¬ 
terial  to  you. 

3  oung  Wild.  Proceed. 

Pap.  You  will  pardon  my  piesumption  ;  but 
you  have,  my  good  master,  oiie  little  foible,  that 
I  could  wish  you  to  correct. 

Young  Wild.  What  is  it  ? 

I  up.  And  yet  it  is  a  pity,  too,  you  do  it  so 
very  well. 

3  oung  Wild.  Prithee  be  plain. 
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Pap.  You  have,  sir,  a  lively  imagination,  with 
a  most  happy  turn  for  invention. 

Young  Wild.  Well. 

Pap.  But  now  and  then,  in  your  narratives, 
you  are  hurried,  by  a  flow  of  spirits,  to  border 
upon  the  improbable— a  little  given  to  the  marvel¬ 
lous. 

Young  Wild.  I  understand  you  :  what,  I  am 
somewhat  subject  to  lying? 

Pap.  O,  pardon  me,  sir;  I  don’t  say  that;  no, 
no!  only  a  little  apt  to  embellish;  that’s  all. — 
To  be  sure  it  is  a  fine  gift,  that  there  is  no  dis¬ 
puting  :  but  men  in  general  are  so  stupid,  so  ri¬ 
gorously  attached  to  matter  of  fact - And 

yet  this  talent  of  yours  is  the  very  soul  and  spirit 
of  poetry  ;  and  why  it  should  not  be  the  same  in 
prose,  I  can’t,  for  my  life,  determine. 

Young  Wild.  You  would  advise  me,  then,  not 
to  be  quite  so  poetical  in  my  prose  ? 

Pap.  Why,  sir,  if  you  would  descend  a  little 
to  the  grovelling  comprehensions  of  the  million,  I 
think  it  would  be  as  well. 

Young  Wild.  I’ll  think  of  it. 

Pap.  Besides,  sir,  in  this  town,  people  are 
more  smoky  and  suspicious.  Oxford,  you  know, 
is  the  seat  of  the  Muses  ;  and  a  man  is  naturally 
permitted  more  ornament  and  garniture  to  his 
conversation,  than  they  will  allow  in  this  lati¬ 
tude. 

Young  Wild.  I  believe  you  are  right.  But  we 
shall  be  late.  D’ye  hear  me,  Papillion ;  if  at  any 
time  you  find  me  too  poetical,  give  me  a  hint ; 
your  advice  shan’t  be  thrown  away. 

[Exit. 

Pap.  I  wish  it  mayn’t;  but  the  disease  is  too 
rooted  to  he  quickly  removed.  Lord,  how  I  have 
sweat  for  him  !  yet  he  is  as  unembarrassed,  easy, 
and  fluent,  all  the  time,  as  if  he  really  believed 
what  he  said.  Well,  to  be  sure,  he  is  a  great 
master;  it  is  a  thousand  pities  his  genius  could 
not  be  converted  to  some  public  service.  I 
think  the  government  should  employ  him  to  an¬ 
swer  the  Brussels  Gazette.  I’ll  be  hanged  if  he 
is  not  too  many  for  Monsieur  Maubert,  at  his 
own  weapons. 

SCENE  II. — The  Park. 

Enter  Miss  Grantham,  Miss  Godfrey,  and 
Servant. 

Miss  Gran.  John,  let  the  chariot  go  round  to 
Spring-gardens;  for  your  mistress  and  I  shall  call 
at  Lady  Bab’s,  Miss  Arabella  Allnight’s,  the 
Countess  of  Crumples,  and  the  tall  man’s,  this 
morning.  My  dear  Miss  Godfrey,  what  trouble 
I  have  had  to  get  you  out !  Why,  child,  you  are 
as  tedious  as  a  long  morning.  Do. you  know  now, 
that  of  all  places  of  public  rendezvous,  I  honour 
the  Park  ?  forty  thousand  million  of  times  prefe¬ 
rable  to  the  play-house  !  Don’t  you  think  so,  my 
dear  ? 

Miss  God.  They  are  both  well  in  their  way. 


Miss  Gran .  Way !  why,  the  purpose  of  both 
is  the  same ;  to  meet  company,  i’n’t  it  ?  What, 
d’ye  think  I  go  there  for  the  plays,  or  come  here 
for  the  trees?  ha,  ha!  well,  that  is  well  enough. 
But,  0  Gemini !  I  beg  a  million  of  pardons  !  You 
are  a  prude,  and  have  no  relish  for  the  little  in¬ 
nocent  liberties  with  which  a  fine  woman  may 
indulge  herself  in  public. 

Miss  God.  Liberties  in  public  ! 

Miss  Gran.  Yes,  child ;  such  as-  encoring  a 
song  at  an  opera,  interrupting  a  play  in  a  critical 
scene  of  distress,  hallooing  to  a  pretty  fellow  cross 
the  Mall,  as  loud  as  if  you  were  calling  a  coach. 
Why,  do  you  know  now,  my  dear,  that,  by  a  lucky 
stroke  in  dress,  and  a  few  high  airs  of  my  own 
making,  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  gazed 
at  and  followed  by  as  great  a  crowd,  on  a  Sunday, 
as  if  I  was  the  Tripoli  ambassador  ? 

Miss  God.  The  good  fortune,  madam!  Surely 
the  wish  of  every  decent  woman  is  to  be  unno¬ 
ticed  in  public. 

Miss  Gran.  Decent  !  oh,  my  dear  queer  crea¬ 
ture,  what  a  phrase  have  you  found  out  for  a 
woman  of  fashion  !  Decency  is,  child,  a  mere 
bourgeois,  plebeian  quality,  and  fit  only  for  those 
who  pay  court  to  the  world,  and  not  for  us,  to 
whom  the  world  pays  court.  Upon  my  word, 
you  must  enlarge  your  ideas  :  You  are  a  fine  girl, 
and  we  must  not  have  you  lost ;  I’ll  undertake 
you  myself.  But,  as  I  was  saying — Pray,  my  dear, 
what  was  I  saying  ? 

Miss  God.  I  profess  I  don’t  recollect. 

Miss  Gran.  Hey  ! — Oh,  ah  !  the  Park  !  One 
great  reason  for  my  loving  the  Park  is,  that  one 
has  so  many  opportunities  of  creating  connec¬ 
tions. 

Miss  God.  Madam  ! 

Miss  Gran.  Nay,  don’t  look  grave.  Why,  do 
you  know  that  all  my  male  friendships  are  form¬ 
ed  in  this  place  ? 

Miss  God.  It  is  an  odd  spot :  But  you  must 
pardon  me,  if  I  doubt  the  possibility. 

Miss  Gran.  Oh,  I  will  convince  you  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  for  here  seems  to  be  coming  a  good  smart 
figure  that  I  don’t  recollect.  I  will  throw  out  a 
lure. 

.  Miss  God.  Nay,  for  Heaven’s  sake  ! 

Miss  Gran.  I  am  determined,  child  :  that  is — 

Miss  God.  You  will  excuse  my  withdrawing. 

Miss  Gran.  Oh,  please  yourself,  my  dear. 

[ Exit  Miss  Godfrey. 

Enter  Young  Wilding,  with  Papillion. 

Young  Wild ,  Your  ladysliip’s  handkerchief? 
madam. 

Miss  Gran.  I  am,  sir,  concerned  at  the  trou¬ 
ble— 

Young  Wild.  A  most  happy  incident  for  me, 
madam  !  as  chance  has  given  me  an  honour,  in 
one  lucky  minute,  that  the  most  diligent  atten¬ 
tion  has  not  been  able  to  procure  for  me  in  the 
whole  tedious  round  of  a  revolving  year. 
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Miss  Gran.  Is  tills  meant  to  me,  sir  ? 

Young  Wild.  To  whom  else,  madam  ?  Surely, 
you  must  have  marked  my  respectful  assiduity, 
my  uninterrupted  attendance ;  to  plays,  operas, 
balls,  routs,  and  ridottos,  I  have  pursued  you  like 
your  shadow  ;  I  have  besieged  your  door  for  a 
glimpse  of  your  exit  and  entrance,  like  a  distress¬ 
ed  creditor,  who  has  no  arms  against  privilege  but 
perseverance. 

Pap.  So,  now  he  is  in  for  it ;  stop  him  who 
can. 

Young  Wild.  In  short,  madam,  ever  since  I 
quitted  America,  which  I  take  now  to  be  about 
a  year,  I  have  as  faithfully  guarded  the  live-long 
night  your  ladyship's  portal,  as  a  centinel  the 
powder  magazine  in  a  fortified  city. 

Pap.  Quitted  America  !  well  pulled. 

Miss  Gran.  You  have  served  in  America, 
then  ? 

Young  Wild.  Full  four  years,  Madam  :  and 
during  that  whole  time,  not  a  single  action  of 
consequence,  but  I  had  an  opportunity  to  signa¬ 
lize  myself ;  and  I  think  I  may,  without  vanity, 
affirm,  I  did  not  miss  the  occasion.  You  have 
heard  of  Quebec,  I  presume  ? 

Pap.  What  the  deuce  is  he  driving  at  now  ? 

Young  Wild.  The  project  to  surprise  that  place 
was  thought  a  happy  expedient,  and  the  first 
mounting  the  breach,  a  gallant  exploit.  There, 
indeed,  the  whole  army  did  me  justice. 

Miss  Gran.  I  have  heard  the  honour  of  that 
conquest  attributed  to  another  name. 

Young  Wild.  The  mere  taking  the  town,  ma¬ 
dam.  But  that’s  a  trifle  :  Sieges  now-a-days  are 
reduced  to  certainties ;  it  is  amazing  how  mi¬ 
nutely  exact  we,  who  know  the  business,  are  at 
calculation.  For  instance  now,  we  will  suppose 
the  commander  in  chief,  addressing  himself  to 
me,  was  to  say,  ‘  Colonel,  I  want  to  reduce  that 
‘  fortress  ;  what  will  be  the  expence  ?’ — ‘  Why, 
‘  please  your  highness,  the  reduction  of  that  for- 
‘  tress  will  cost  you  one  thousand  and  two  lives, 
*  sixty-nine  legs,  ditto  arms,  fourscore  fractures, 
‘  with  about  twenty  dozen  of  flesh  wounds.’ 

Miss  Gran.  And  you  should  be  near  the 
mark  ? 

Young  Wild.  To  an  odd  joint,  madam.  But, 
madam,  it  is  not  to  the  French  alone  that  my 
feats  are  confined :  Cherokees,  Catabaws,  with 
all  the  Aws  and  Fees  of  the  continent,  have  felt 
the  force  of  my  arms. 

Pap.  This  is  too  much,  sir ! 

Young  Wild.  Hands  off! — Nor  am  T  less  adroit 
at  a  treaty,  madam,  than  terrible  in  battle.  To 
me  we  owe  the  friendship  of  the  Five  Nations; 
and  I  had  the  first  honour  of  smoking  the  pipe 
of  peace  with  the  Little  Carpenter. 

Miss  Gran.  And  so  young  ! 

Young  Wild.  This  gentleman,  though  a  French¬ 
man,  and  an  enemy,  I  had  the  fortune  to  deliver 
from  the  Mohawks,  whose  prisoner  he  had  been 
for  nine  years.  He  gives  a  most  entertaining  ac¬ 
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count  of  their  laws  and  customs :  he  shall  pre¬ 
sent  you  with  the  wampum  belt  and  a  scalping- 
knife.  Will  you  permit  him,  madam,  just  to 
give  you  a  taste  of  the  military-dance,  with  a 
short  specimen  of  their  war-whoop  ? 

Pap.  For  Heaven’s  sake  ! 

Miss  Gran.  The  place  is  too  public. 

Young  Wild.  In  short,  madam,  after  having 
gathered  as  many  laurels  abroad  as  would  gar¬ 
nish  a  Gothic  cathedral  at  Christmas,  I  returned 
to  reap  the  harvest  of  the  well-fought  field.  Here 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  encounter  you ;  then 
was  the  victor  vanquished ;  what  the  enemy  could 
never  accomplish,  your  eves  in  an  instant  at- 
chieved  ;  prouder  to  serve  here  than  command  in 
chief  elsewhere ;  and  more  glorious  in  wearing 
your  chains,  than  in  triumphing  over  the  van¬ 
quished  world. 

Miss  Gran.  I  have  got  here  a  most  heroical 
lover:  But  I  see  sir  James  Elliot  coming,  and 
must  dismiss  him. — [Aside.] - Well,  sir,  I  ac¬ 

cept  the  tendre  of  your  passion,  and  may  find  a 
time  to  renew  our  acquaintance ;  at  present  it 
is  necessary  we  should  separate. 

Young  Wild.  ‘  Slave  to  your  will,  I  live  but  to 
obey  you.’  But  may  I  be  indulged  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  your  residence  ? 

Miss  Gran.  Sir? 

Young  Wild.  Your  place  of  abode. 

Miss  Gran.  Oh,  sir,  you  can’t  want  to  be 
acquainted  with  that ;  you  have  a  whole  year 
stood  centinel  at  my  ladyship’s  portal  ! 

Young  Wild.  Madam,  I — I — 1 - 

Miss  Gran.  Oh,  sir,  your  servant.  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  What,  you  are  caught?  ha,  ha,  ha!  Well, 
he  has  a  most  intrepid  assurance.  Adieu,  my 
Mars.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [Exit  Miss  Gran. 

Pap.  That  last  was  an  unlucky  question,  sir. 

Young  Wild.  A  little  mal-a-propos,  I  must 
confess. 

Pap.  A  man  should  have  a  good  memory  who 
deals  much  in  this  poetical  prose. 

Young  Wild.  Foh  !  I’ll  soon  re-establish  my 
credit.  But  I  must  know  who  this  girl  is.  Hark 
ye,  Papillion,  could  not  you  contrive  to  pump  out 
of  her  footman — I  see  there  he  stands — the  name 
of  his  mistress? 

Pap.  I  will  try.  [Exit. 

[Wilding  retires  to  the  back  of  the  stage. 

Enter  Sir  James  Elliot,  and  Servant. 

Sir  James.  Music  and  an  entertainment  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  James.  Last  night,  upon  the  water? 

Ser.  Upon  the  water,  last  night. 

Sir  James.  Who  gave  it  ? 

Ser.  That,  sir,  I  can’t  say. 

To  them  Wilding. 

Young  Wild.  Sir  James  Elliot,  your  most  de¬ 
voted. 
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Sir  James.  Ah,  my  dear  Wilding  !  you  are 
welcome  to  town. 

Young  Wild.  You  will  pardon  my  impatience; 

I  interrupted  you;  you  seemed  upon  an  inter¬ 
esting  subject  ? 

Sir  James.  Oh,  an  affair  of  gallantry. 

Young  Wild.  Of  what  kind  ? 

Sir  James.  A  young  lady  regaled  last  night  by 
her  lover  on  the  Thames. 

Young  Wild.  As  how  ? 

Sir  James.  A  band  of  music  in  boats. 

Young  Wild.  VVere  they  good  performers? 

Sir  James.  The  best.  Then  conducted  to 
Marblehall,  where  she  found  a  magnificent  col¬ 
lation. 

Young  Wild.  Well  ordered? 

Sir  James.  With  elegance.  After  supper  a 
ball ;  and,  to  conclude  the  night,  a  firework. 

Young  Wild.  Was  the  last  well  designed? 

Sir  James.  Superb. 

Young  Wild.  And  happily  executed  ? 

Sir  James.  Not  a  single  faux  pas. 

Young  Wild.  And  you  don’t  know  who  gave 
it? 

Sir  James.  I  can’t  even  guess. 

Young  Wild.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  James.  Why  do  you  laugh  ? 

Young  Wild.  Iia,  ha,  ha  !  It  was  me. 

Sir  James.  You  ! 

Pap.  You,  sir  ! 

Young  Wild.  Moi — me. 

Pap.  So,  so,  so  ;  he’s  entered  again. 

Sir  James.  Why,  you  are  fortunate  to  find  a 
mistress  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

Young  Wild.  Short !  why,  man,  I  have  been 
in  London  these  six  weeks. 

Pap.  O  Lord,  O  Lord  ! 

Young  Wild.  It  is  true,  not  caring  to  encoun¬ 
ter  my  father,  I  have  rarely  ventured  out  but  at 
nights. 

Pap.  I  can  hold  no  longer  !  Dear  sir - 

Young  Wild.  Peace,  puppy  ! 

Pap.  A  curb  to  your  poetical  vein  ! 

Young  Wild.  I  shall  curb  your  impertinence 

- But  since  the  story  is  got  abroad,  I  will,  my 

dear  friend,  treat  you  with  all  the  particulars. 

Sir  James.  I  shall  hear  it  with  pleasure - 

This  is  a  lucky  adventure :  but  he  must  not  know 
he  is  my  rival.  [Aside. 

Young  Wild.  Why,  sir,  between  six  and  seven 
my  goddess  embarked  at  Somerset-stairs,  in  one 
of  the  company’s  barges,  gilt  and  hung  with  da¬ 
mask,  expressly  for  the  occasion. 

Pap.  Mercy  on  us  ! 

Young  Wild.  At  the  cabin-door  she  was  ac¬ 
costed  by  a  beautiful  boy,  who,  in  the  garb  of  a 
Cupid,  paid  her  some  compliments  in  verse  of 
my  own  composing.  The  conceits  were  pretty  ; 
allusions  to  Venus  and  the  sea — the  lady  and  the 
Thames — no  great  matter;  but,  however,  well 
timed,  and,  what  was  better,  well  taken. 

Sir  James.  Doubtless. 

Vol.  ITT. 
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Pap.  At  what  a  rate  he  runs  ! 

Young  Wild.  As  soon  as  we  had  gained  the 
centre  of  the  river,  two  boats,  full  of  trumpets, 
French-horns,  and  other  martial  music,  struck  up 
their  sprightly  strains  from  the  Surry  side,  which 
were  echoed  by  a  suitable  number  of  lutes,  flutes, 
and  hauthoys,  from  the  opposite  shore.  In  this 
state,  the  oars  keeping  time,  we  majestically 
sailed  along,  till  the  arches  of  the  New  Bridge 
gave  a  pause,  and  an  opportunity  lor  an  elegant 
dessert  in  Dresden  China,  by  Robinson.  Here 
the  repast  closed  with  a  few  favourite  airs  from 
Eliza,  Tenducci,  and  the  Mattei. 

Pap.  Mercy  on  us  ! 

Young  Wild.  Opposite  Lambeth,  I  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  naval  engagement,  in  which  Boscawen’s 
victory  over  the  French  was  repeated  :  the  action 
was  conducted  by  one  of  the  commanders  on 
that  expedition,  and  not  a  single  incident  omit¬ 
ted. 

Sir  James.  Surely  you  exaggerate  a  little  ! 

Pap.  Yes,  yes,  this  battle  will  sink  him. 

Young  Wild.  True  to  the  letter,  upon  my  ho¬ 
nour  !  I  shan’t  trouble  you  with  a  repetition  of 
our  collation,  ball,  feu  d’artifice,  with  the  thou¬ 
sand  little  incidental  amusements  that  chance  or 
design  produced  :  it  is  enough  to  know,  that,  all 
that  could  flatter  the  senses,  fire  the  imagination, 
or  gratify  the  expectation,  was  there  produced  in 
a  lavish  abundance. 

Sir  James.  The  sacrifice  was,  I  presume,  grate¬ 
ful  to  your  deity? 

Young  Wild.  Upon  that  subject  you  must  par¬ 
don  my  silence. 

Pap.  Modest  creature  ! 

Sir  James.  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  success 
For  the  present  you  will  excuse  me. 

Young  Wild.  Nay,  but  stay,  and  hear  the  con¬ 
clusion. 

Sir  James.  For  that  I  shall  seize  another  occa¬ 
sion,  [ Exit  Sir  James. 

Pap.  Nobly  performed,  sir  ! 

Young  Wild.  Yes ;  I  think  happily  hit  off. 

Pap.  May  1  take  the  liberty  to  offer  one  ques¬ 
tion  ? 

Young  Wild.  Freely. 

Pap.  Pray,  sir,  are  you  often  visited  with  these 
waking  dreams  ? 

Young  Wild.  Dreams !  what  dost  mean  by 
dreams! 

Pap.  Those  ornamental  reveries,  those  frolics 
of  fancy,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  vulgai, 
would  be  deemed  absolute  flams. 

Young  Wild.  Why,  Papillion,  you  have  but  a 
poor,  narrow,  circumscribed  genius  ? 

Pap.  I  must  own,  sir,  I  have  not  sublimity  suf¬ 
ficient  to  relish  the  full  fire  of  your  Pindaric 

muse.  .  T 

Young  Wild.  No  ;  a  plebeian  soul !  but  1 
will  animate  thy  clay:  mark  my^  example,  follow 
my  steps,  and,  in  time,  thou  may  st  rival  thy  mas¬ 
ter. 
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Pap.  Never,  never,  sir ;  I  have  not  talents  to 
fight  battles  without  blows,  and  give  feasts  that 
don’t  cost  me  a  farthing — Besides,  sir,  to  what 
purpose  are  all  these  embellishments  ?  Why  tell 
the  lady  you  have  been  in  London  a  year? 

Young  Wild.  The  better  to  plead  the  length, 
and  consequently  the  strength,  of  my  passion. 

Pap.  But  why,  sir,  a  soldier? 

Young  Wild.  How  little  thou  knowrst  of  the 
sex  !  What,  I  suppose  thou  would’st  have  me 
attack  them  in  mood  and  figure,  by  a  pedantic 
classical  quotation,  or  a  pompous  parade  of  jar¬ 
gon  from  the  schools  ?  What,  dost  think  that  wo¬ 
men  are  to  be  got  like  degrees? 

Pap.  Nay,  sir - 

Young  Wild.  No,  no;  the  scavoir  vivre  is  the 
science  for  them  !  the  man  of  war  is  their  man  : 
they  must  be  taken  like  towns,  by  lines  of  ap¬ 
proach,  counterscarps,  angles,  trenches,  coehorns, 
and  covert-ways  ;  then  enter  sword-in-hand,  pell 
mell !  Oh,  how  they  melt  at  the  Gothic  names  of 


general  Swapinback,  count  Rousomousky,  prince 
Montecueulli,  and  marshal  Fustinburg  !  Men 
may  say  what  they  will  of  their  Ovid,  their  Pe¬ 
trarch,  and  their  Waller ;  but  I’ll  undertake  to 
do  more  business  by  the  single  aid  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Gazette,  than  by  all  the  sighing,  dying,  crying 
crotchets,  that  the  whole  race  of  rhymers  have 
ever  produced. 

Pup.  Very  well,  sir,  this  is  all  very  lively;  but 
remember  the  travelling  pitcher ;  if  you  don’t 
one  time  or  other,  under  favour,  lie  yourself  into 
some  confounded  scrape,  I  will  be  content  to  be 
hanged. 

Young  Wild.  Do  you  think  so,  Papillion  ? 
And  whenever  that  happens,  if  I  don’t  lie  myself 
out  of  it  again,  why,  then,  I  will  be  content  to  be 
crucified.  And  so,  along  after  the  lady — [Stops 
short,  going  out.~\ — Zounds,  here  comes  my  fa¬ 
ther  !  I  must  fly.  Watch  him,  Papillion,  and 
bring  me  word  to  Cardigan. 

[Exeimt  separately. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — A  room  in  a  tavern. 

Young  Wilding  and  Papillion  rising  from 
table. 

l'oung  Wild.  Gad,  I  had  like  to  have  run  in¬ 
to  the  old  gentleman’s  mouth. 

Pap.  It  is  pretty  near  the  same  thing ;  for  I 
saw  him  join  sir  James  Elliot :  so  your  arrival  is 
no  longer  a  secret. 

Young  Wild.  Why,  then,  I  must  lose  my  plea¬ 
sure,  and  you  your  preferment :  I  must  submit  to 
the  dull  decency  of  a  sober  family,  and  you  to 
the  customary  duties  of  brushing  and  powdering. 
But  I  was  so  fluttered  at  meeting  my  father,  that 
I  forgot  the  fair  :  prithee,  who  is  she? 

Pap.  There  were  two. 

Young  Wild.  That  I  saw. 

Pap.  From  her  footman  I  learnt  her  name  was 
Godfrey. 

Young  Wild.  And  her  fortune? 

Pap.  Immense. 

Young  Wild.  Single,  I  hope? 

Pap.  Certainly. 

Young  Wild.  Then  will  I  have  her. 

Pap.  What,  whether  she  will  or  no  ? 

Young  Wild.  Yes. 

Pap.  IIow  will  you  manage  that? 

Young  Wild.  By  making  it  impossible  for  her 
to  marry  any  one  else. 

Pap.  I  don’t  understand  you,  sir. 

I  oung  Wild.  Oh,  I  shall  only  have  recourse  to 
that.  talent  you  so  mightily  admire.  You  will  see, 
by  the  circulation  of  a  few  anecdotes,  how  soon 
I  will  get  rid  of  my  rivals. 

Pap.  At  the  expence  of  the  lady’s  reputation, 
perhaps  ? 


Young  Wild.  That  will  be  as  it  happens. 

Pap.  And  have  you  no  qualms,  sir  ? 

Young  Wild.  Why,  where’s  the  injury  ? 

Pap.  No  injury  to  ruin  her  fame  ! 

It  oung  Wild.  I  will  restore  it  to  her  again. 

Pap.  How  ? 

Young  Wild.  Turn  tinker,  and  mend  it  my¬ 
self. 

Pap.  Which  way  ? 

Young  Wild.  The  old  way  :  solder  it  by  mar¬ 
riage  :  that,  you  know,  is  the  modern  salve  for 
every  sore. 

Enter  Waiter. 

Wait.  An  elderly  gentleman  to  enquire  for  Mr 
Wilding. 

Young  Wild.  For  me  !  What  sort  of  a  bein^ 
is  it  ? 

Wait.  Being,  sir  ? 

Young  Wild.  Ay;  how  is  he  dressed? 

Wait.  In  a  tie  wig,  and  snutT-coloured  coat. 

Pap.  Zooks,  sir,  it  is  your  father  ! 

I  oung  Wild.  Show  him  up. 

[Exit  Waiter. 

Pap.  And  what  must  I  do  ? 

Young  Wild.  Recover  your  broken  English, 
but  preserve  your  rank  :  I  have  a  reason  for  it. 

Enter  Old  Wilding. 

Old.  Wild.  Your  servant,  sir:  you  are  welcome 
to  town. 

Young  Wild.  You  have  just  prevented  me,  sir  : 
I  was  preparing  to  pay  my  duty  to  you. 

Old  Wild.  If  you  thought  it  a  duty,  you  should. 
I  think,  have  sooner  discharged  it. 

Young  Wild.  Sir  ! 
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Old  Wild.  Was  it  quite  so  decent,  Jack,  to  be 
six  weeks  in  town,  and  conceal  yourself  only  from 
me  ? 

Young  Wild.  Six  weeks  !  I  have  scarce  been 
six  hours. 

Old  Wild.  Come,  come;  I  am  better  inform¬ 
ed. 

Young  Wild.  Indeed,  sir,  you  are  imposed  up¬ 
on.  This  gentleman  (whom,  first,  give  me  the 
leave,  to  have  the  honour  of  introducing  to  you), 
this,  sir,  is  the  marquis  de  Chatteau  Brilliant,  of 
an  ancient  house  in  Brittany ;  who,  travelling 
through  England,  chose  to  make  Oxford  for  some 
time  the  place  of  his  residence,  where  I  had  the 
happiness  of  his  acquaintance. 

Old  Wild.  Does  he  speak  English  ? 

Young  Wild.  Not  fluently;  hut  understands  it 
perfectly. 

Pap.  Pray,  sir 


Old  Wild.  Any  services,  sir,  that  I  can  render 
you  here,  you  may  readily  command. 

Pap.  Beaucoup  d’honneur. 

Young  Wild.  This  gentleman,  I  say,  sir,  whose 
quality  and  country  are  sufficient  securities  for  his 
veracity,  will  assure  you,  that  yesterday  we  left 
Oxford  together. 

Old  Wild.  Indeed  ! 

Pap.  C'est  vrai. 

Old  Wild.  This  is  amazing  !  I  was  at  the  same 
time  informed  of  another  circumstance,  too,  that, 

I  confess,  made  me  a  little  uneasy,  as  it  inter¬ 
fered  with  a  favourite  scheme  of  my  own. 

Young  Wild.  What  could  that  be,  pray,  sir? 

Old  Wild.  That  you  had  conceived  a  violent 
affection  for  a  fair  lady. 

Young  Wild.  Sir  !  ' 

Old  Wild.  And  had  given  her  very  gallant  and 
very  expensive  proofs  of  your  passion. 

Young  Wild.  Me,  sir  ! 

Old  Wild.  Particularly  last  night;  music,  col¬ 
lations,  balls,  and  fire-works. 

Young  Wild.  Monsieur  le  marquis  !  and  pray, 
sir,  who  could  tell  you  all  this  ? 

Old  Wild.  An  old  friend  of  yours. 

Young  Wild.  His  name,  if  you  please  ? 

Old  Wild.  Sir  James  Elliot. 

Young  Wild.  Yes ;  1  thought  he  was  the  man. 
Old  Wild.  Your  reason  ? 

Young  Wild.  Why,  sir,  though  sir  James  El¬ 
liot  has  a  great  many  good  qualities,  and  is,  upon 
the  whole,  a  valuable  man,  yet  he  has  one  fault 
which  has  long  determined  me  to  drop  his  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Old  Wild.  What  may  that  be  ? 

Young  Wild.  Why,  you  can’t,  sir,  be  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  his  prodigious  skill  in  the  traveller  s  ta¬ 
lent  ? 

Old  Wild.  How? 

Young  Wild.  Oh,  notorious  to  a  proverb  !  His 
friends,  who  are  tender  of  his  fame,  gloss  ovei 
his  foible,  by  calling  him  an  agreeable  novelist ; 
and  so  he  is  with  a  vengeance.  Why,  lie  will 


tell  ye  more  lies  in  an  hour,  than  all  the  circu¬ 
lating  libraries,  put  together,  will  publish  in  a 
year. 

Old  Wild.  Indeed  ! 

Young  Wild.  Oh,  he  is  the  modern  Mandevitle 
at  Oxford  :  he  was  always  distinguished  by  the 
facetious  appellation  of  the  Bouncer. 

Old  Wild.  Amazing ! 

Young  Wild.  Lord,  sir,  he  is  so  well  under¬ 
stood  in  his  own  country,  that,  at  the  last  Here¬ 
ford  assize,  a  cause,  as  clear  as  the  sun,  was  ab¬ 
solutely  thrown  away  by  his  being  merely  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  witness. 

Old  Wild.  A  strange  turn  ! 

Young  Wild.  Unaccountable.  But  _  there,  I 
think,  they  went  a  little  too  tar;  for,  if  it  had 
come  to  an  oath,  I  don’t  think  he  would  have 
bounced,  neither  ;  but  ,in  common  occurrences, 
there  is  no  repeating  after  him.  Indeed,  my 
great  reason  for  dropping  him,  was,  that  my  cre¬ 
dit  began  to  be  a  little  suspected,  too. 

Pap.  Poor  gentleman ! 

Old,  Wild.  Why,  I  never  heard  this  of  him. 

Young  Wild,  that  may  be  ;  but  can  there  be 
a  stronger  proof  of  his  practice,  than  the  flam  he 
has  been  telling  you  of  fire-works,  and  the  Loid 
know’s-what !  And,  I  dare  swear,  sir,  he  was  ve¬ 
ry  fluent  and  florid  in  his  description  ? 

Old  Wild.  Extremely. 

Young  Wild.  Yes,  that  is  just  his  way  ;  and 
not  a  syllable  of  truth  from  the  beginning  to  the 
ending,  marquis  ! 

Pap.  Oh,  dat  is  all  a  fiction,  upon  mine  ho¬ 
nour. 

Young  Wild.  You  see,  sir- 


Old  Wild.  Clearly.  I  really  can  t  help  pity¬ 
ing  the  poor  man.  I  have  heard  of  people,  who, 
\)y  long  habit,  become  a  kind  of  constitutional 

liars.  ...  , 

Young  Wild.  Your  observation  is  just ;  that  is 

exactly  his  case.  _ 

Pap.  I’m  sure  it’s  yours.  |  Aside. 

Old  Wild.  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  we  shall  see 
you  this  evening  ? 

Young  Wild.  The  marquis  has  an  appointment 
with  some  of  his  countrymen,  which  I  have  pro¬ 
mised  to  attend:  besides,  sir,  as  he  is  an  entire 
stranger  in  town,  he  may  want  my  little  services. 

Old  Wild.  Where  can  I  see  you  in  about  an 
hour  ?  I  have  a  short  visit  to  make,  in  which  you 
are  deeply  concerned. 

Young  Wild.  I  shall  attend  your  commands ; 
but  where  ? 

Old  Wild.  Why,  here.  Marquis,  I  am  your 

obedient  servant. 

Pap.  Votre  serviteur  tres  humble. 

r  [Exit  Old  Wild. 

Young  Wild.  So,  Papillion,  that  difficulty  is 
dispatched.  I  think  I  am  even  with  sir  James 

for  his  tattling.  .  • 

Pap.  Most  ingeniously  managed1,  but  are  not 

you  afraid  of  the  consequence  ? 
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Young  Wild.  I  don’t  comprehend  you. 

Yap.  A  future  explanation  between  the  par¬ 
ties. 

Young  Wild.  That  may  embarrass:  but  the 
day  is  distant.  I  warrant  I  will  bring  myself 
off. 

Pop.  It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  advise. 

Young  Wild.  Why,  to  say  truth,  I  do  begin  to 
find  my  system  attended  with  danger.  Give  me 
vour  hand,  Pa  pi  1  lion — I  will  reform. 

Pap.  Ah,  sir  ! 

Young  Wild.  I  positively  will.  Why,  this 
practice  may,  in  time,  destroy  my  credit. 

Pap.  That  is  pretty  well  done  already.  [Aside.] 
Ay,  think  of  that,  sir. 

Young  Wild.  Well,  if  I  don’t  turn  out  the 

merest  dull  matter-of-fact  fellow - lint,  Papil- 

lion,  I  must  scribble  a  billet  to  my  new  (lame.  I 
think  her  name  is - 

Pap.  Godfrey ;  her  father,  an  India  gover¬ 
nor,  shut  up  in  the  strong  room  at  Calcutta,  left 
her  all  his  wealth  :  she  lives  near  Miss  Grantham, 
by  Grosvenor-square. 

Young  Wild.  A  governor  !  O  ho  !  Bushels  of 
rupees,  and  pecks  of  pagodas,  I  reckon.  Well,  I 
long  to  be  rummaging.  But  the  old  gentleman 
will  soon  return  :  I  will  hasten  to  finish  my  letter. 
But,  Papillion,  what  could  my  father  mean  by  a 
visit,  in  which  I  am  deeply  concerned? 

Pap.  I  can’t  guess. 

,  Young  Wild.  I  shall  know  presently.  To  Miss 
Godfrey,  formerly  of  Calcutta,  now  residing  in 
Grosvenor-square.  Papillion,  I  won’t  tell  her  a 
word  of  a  lie. 

Pap.  You  won’t,  sir  ? 

Young  W' ild.  No;  it  would  be  ungenerous  to 
deceive  a  lady.  No  ;  I  will  be  open,  candid,  and 
sincere. 

Pap.  And  if  you  are,  it  will  be  the  first  time. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — An  apartment  in  Miss  Grant¬ 
ham’s  house. 


Enter  Miss  Grantham  and  Miss  Godfrey. 

Miss  God.  And  you  really  like  this  valiant 
spark  ?  ° 

Miss  Gran.  Prodigiously  !  Oh,  I’m  quite  in 
love  with  his  assurance  !  I  wonder  who  he  is 
he  can  t  have  been  long  in  town  :  a  young  fellow 
of  his  easy  impudence  must  have  soon  made  hi« 
way  into  the  best  of  company. 

Miss  God.  By  way  of  amusement,  he  mav 
prove  no  disagreeable  acquaintance;  but  you 
can  t,  surely,  have  any  serious  designs  upon  him  ? 

Miss  pran .  Indeed,  but  I  have. 

Miss  God.  And  poor  sir  James  Elliot  is  to  be 
discarded  at  once  ? 

Miss  Gran.  Oh,  no  ! 

him  f 45  G°d'  W*mt  iS  your intention  in  regard  to 


Miss  Gran.  Iley  ?  I  can’t  tell  you.  Perhaps, 
if  I  don’t  like  this  new  man  better,  I  may  marry 
him. 

Miss  God.  Thou  art  a  strange,  giddy  girl. 

Miss  Gran.  Quite  the  reverse;  a  perfect  pat¬ 
tern  of  prudence ;  why,  would  you  have  me  less 
careful  of  my  person,  than  my  purse? 

Miss  God.  My  dear  ? 

Miss  Gran.  Why,  I  say,  child,  my  fortune  be¬ 
ing  in  money,!  have  some  in  India-bonds,  some 
in  the  bank,  some  on  this  loan,  some  on  the 
other !  so  that  if  one  fund  fails,  I  have  a  sure 
resource  in  the  rest. 

Miss  God.  Very  true. 

Miss  Gran.  Well,  my  dear,  just  so  I  manage 
my  love-affairs  :  If  I  should  not  like  this  mail— 
it  he  should  not  like  me — if  we  should  quarrel 
— if,  if— or  in  short,  if  any  of  the  ifs  should  hap¬ 
pen,  which  you  know  break  engagements  everv 
day,  why,  by  this  means  I  shall  be  never  at 
a  loss. 

Miss  God.  Quite  provident !  Well,  and  pray 
on  bow  many  different  securities  have  you  at 
present  placed  out  your  love? 

Miss  Gran.  I  liree  :  The  sober  sir  James  El¬ 
liot;  the  new  Araerica-man  ;  and  this  morning  I 
expect  a  formal  proposal  from  an  old  friend  of 
my  father. 

Miss  God.  Mr  Wilding? 

Miss  Gran.  Yes ;  but  I  don’t  reckon  much 
upon  him:  for  you  know,  my  dear,  what  can  I 
do  with  an  aukvvard,  raw,  college  cub  !  Though, 
upon  second  thoughts,  that  mayn’t  be  too  bad 
neither  ;  for  as  I  must  have  the  fashioning 
of  him,  he  may  be  easily  moulded  to  one’s 
mind. 


Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Mr  Wilding,  madam. 

Miss  Gran.  Show  him  in.  [ Exit  Servant. _ 

}  ou  neecl  n°t  go,  my  dear  :  we  have  no  particu¬ 
lar  business. 

Miss  God.  I  wonder,  now,  what  she  calls  par¬ 
ticular  business.  r 


Enter  Old  Wilding. 


Old  Wild.  Ladies,  your  servant.  I  wait  upon 
you,  madam,  with  a  request  from  my  son,  that 
('e  may  be  permitted  the  honour  of  kissing  your 

Miss  Gran.  Your  son  is  in  town,  then  ? 

Old  Wild.  He  came  last  night,  madam;  and 
though  hut  just  from  the  university,  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  affirm  with  as  little  the  air  of  a 
pedant  as — 


...  '  MutJaiion  cne 

accomplishments  of  your  son  ;  and  shall  own  too, 
that  his  being  descended  from  the  old  friend 
ot  my  father  is  to  me  the  strongest  recommenda- 


Old  Wild.  You  honour  me,  madam. 
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Miss  Gran.  But,  sir,  I  have  something  to 
say - 

Old  Wild.  Pray,  madam,  speak  out ;  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  be  too  explicit  on  these  important  oc¬ 
casions. 

Miss  Gran.  Why  then,  sir,  to  a  man  of  your 
wisdom  and  experience,  I  need  not  observe,  that 
the  loss  of  a  parent  to  counsel  and  direct  at  this 
solemn  crisis,  has  made  a  greater  degree  of  per¬ 
sonal  prudence  necessary  in  me. 

Old  Wild.  Perfectly  right,  madam  ! 

Miss  Gran.  We  live,  sir,  in  a  very  censorious 
world ;  a  young  woman  can’t  be  too  much  on 
her  guard ;  nor  should  I  choose  to  admit  any 
man  in  the  quality  of  a  lover,  if  there  was  not  at 
least  a  strong  probability— 

Old  Wild.  Of  a  more  intimate  connection.  I 
hope,  madam,  you  have  heard  nothing  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  my  son  ? 

Miss  Gran.  Not  a  syllable :  but  you  know, 
sir,  there  are  such  things  in  nature  as  unaccount¬ 
able  antipathies,  aversions,  that  we  take  at  first 
sight.  I  should  be  glad  there  could  be  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  that. 

Old  Wild.  I  understand  you,  madam :  you 
shall  have  all  the  satisfaction  imaginable  :  Jack 
is  to  meet  me  immediately;  I  will  conduct  him 
under  your  window  ;  and  if  his  figure  has  the 
misfortune  to  displease,  I  will  take  care  his  ad¬ 
dresses  shall  never  offend  you.  Your  most 
obedient  servant.  [Exit. 

Miss  Gran.  Now,  there  is  a  polite,  sensible, 
old  father  for  you  ! 

Miss  God.  Yes ;  and  a  very  discreet,  prudent 
daughter  he  is  likely  to  have.  Oh,  you  are  a 
great  hypocrite,  Kitty  ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  A  letter  for  you,  madam.  [To  Miss  God¬ 
frey.]  Sir  James  Elliot  to  wait  on  your  ladyship. 
[  To  Miss  Grantham.] 

Miss  Gran.  Lord,  I  hope  he  won’t  stay  long 
here.  He  comes,  and  seems  entirely  wrapt  up  in 
the  dismals  :  What  can  be  the  matter  now  ? 

Enter  Sir  James  Elliot. 

Sir  James.  In  passing  by  your  door,  I  took 
the  liberty,  madam,  of  enquiring  after  your 
health. 

Miss  Gran.  Very  obliging.  I  hope,  sir,  you 
received  a  favourable  account  ? 

<  Sir  James.  I  did  not  know  but  you  might  have 
caught  cold  last  night. 

Miss  Gran.  Cold  ?  why,  sir,  I  hope  I  didn’t 
sleep  with  my  bed-chamher  window  open  ! 

Sir  James.  Madam  ! 

Miss  Gran.  Sir  ! 

Sir  James.  No,  madam  ;  but  it  was  rather 
hazardous  to  stay  so  late  upon  the  water. 

Miss  Gran.  Upon  the  water  ! 

Sir  James.  Not  but  the  variety  of  amuse¬ 
ments,  it  must  be  owned,  were  a  sufficient  temp¬ 
tation. 
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Miss  Gran.  What  can  he  be  driving  at  now  ? 

Sir  James.  And  pray,  madam,  what  think  you 
of  Young  Wilding?  is  not  he  a  gay,  agreeable, 
sprightly — 

Miss  Gran.  I  never  give  my  opinion  of  people 
I  don’t  know. 

Sir  James.  You  don’t  know  him? 

Miss  Gran.  No. 

Sir  James.  And  his  father  I  did  not  meet  at 
your  door ! 

Miss  Gran.  Most  likely  you  did. 

Sir  James.  I  am  glad  you  own  that,  however  : 
But  for  the  son,  you  never - 

Miss  Gran.  Set  eyes  upon  him. 

Sir  James.  Really  ? 

Miss  Gran.  Really. 

Sir  James.  Finely  supported.  Now,  madam, 
do  you  know  that  one  of  us  is  just  going  to  make 
a  very  ridiculous  figure  ? 

Miss  Gran.  Sir,  I  never  had  the  least  doubt 
of  your  talents  for  excelling  in  that  way. 

Sir  James.  Madam,  you  do  me  honour  :  but  it 
does  not  happen  to  fall  to  my  lot  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion,  however. 

Miss  Gran.  And  that  is  a  wonder  ! — what, 
then,  I  am  to  be  the  fool  of  the  comedy,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ? 

Sir  James.  Admirably  rallied !  But  I  shall 
dash  the  spirit  of  that  triumphant  laugh. 

Miss  Gran.  I  dare  the  attack.  Come  on, 
sir ! 

Sir  James.  Know,  then,  and  blush,  if  you  are 
not  lost  to  shame  as  dead  to  decency’,  that  I 
am  no  stranger  to  last  night’s  transactions. 

Miss  Gran.  Indeed  ! 

Sir  James.  From  your  first  entering  the  barge 
at  Somerset-house,  to  your  last  landing  at 
Whitehall. 

Miss  Gran.  Surprising ! 

Sir  James.  Cupids,  collations,  feasts,  fire¬ 
works,  all  have  reached  me. 

Miss  Gran.  Why,  you  deal  in  magic  ! 

Sir  James.  My  intelligence  is  as  natural  as  it 
is  infallible. 

Miss  Gran.  May  I  be  indulged  with  the  name 
of  your  informer  ? 

Sir  James.  Freely,  madam.  Only  the  very  in¬ 
dividual  spark  to  whose  folly  you  were  indebted 
for  this  gallant  profusion. 

Miss  Gran.  But  his  name? 

Sir  James.  Young  Wilding. 

Miss  Gran.  You  had  this  story  from  him? 

Sir  James.  I  had. 

Miss  Gran.  From  Wilding ! — That  is  amaz¬ 
ing! 

Sir  James.  Oh,  oh  !  what,  you  are  confounded 
at  last,  and  no  evasion,  no  subterfuge,  no — 

Miss  Gran.  Look’e,  sir  James;  what  you  can 
mean  by  this  strange  story,  and  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  behaviour,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  con¬ 
ceive  ;  but  if  it  is  meant  as  an  artifice  to  palliate 
your  infidelity  to  me,  less  pains  would  have  an¬ 
swered  your  purpose. 
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Sir  James.  Oh,  madam,  I  know  you  are  pro¬ 
vided. 

Miss  Gran.  Matchless  insolence  !  As  you 
can’t  expect  that  I  should  he  prodigiously  pleas¬ 
ed  with  the  subject  of  this  visit,  you  won  t 
he  surprised  at  my  wishing  it  as  short  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Sir  James.  I  don’t  wonder  you  feel  pain  at  my 
presence ;  but  you  may  rest  secure  you  will  have 
no  interruption  for  me ;  and  I  really  think  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  part  two  people  so  exactly 
formed  for  each  other.  Your  ladyship’s  servant. 
[Going.]— But,  madam,  though  your  sex  secures 
you  from  any  farther  resentment,  yet  the  present 
object  of  vour  favour  may  have  something  to 
fear.  [jE $it. 

Miss  Gran.  Very  well.  Now,  my  dear,  I 
hope  ypu  will  acknowledge  the  prudence  ot  my 
plan.  To  what  a  pretty  condition  1  must  have 
been  reduced,  if  my  hopes'  had  rested  upon  one 
lover  alone  ! 

Miss  God.  But  are  you  sure  that  your  method 
to  multiply  may  not  be  tire  means  to  reduce  the 
number  of  your  slaves  ? 

Miss  Gran.  Impossible  !— Why,  can’t  you 
discern  that  this  flam  of  sir  James  Eliiot’s  is  a 
mere  fetch  to  favour  his  retreat  ? 

Miss  God.  Arid  you  never  saw  Wilding? 

Miss  Gran.  Never. 

Miss  God.  There  is  some  mystery  in  this.  I 
have,  too,  here  in  my  liand,  another  mortification 
that  you  must  endure. 

Mi  ss  Gran.  Ot  what  kind  ? 

Miss  God.  A  little  allied  to  the  last it  is 
from  the  military  spark  you  met  this  morning. 
Miss  Gran.  What  are  the  contents? 

Miss  God.  Only  a  formal  declaration  of  love. 
Miss  Gran.  Why,  you  did  not  see  him  ? 

Miss  God.  But  it  seems  he  did  me. 

Miss  Gran.  Might  I  peruse  it? — Battles — no 
wounds  so  fatal — cannon-balls — Cupid — spring  a 
mine — cruelty — die  on  a  counterscarp — eyes — 
artillery-— death — the  Stranger !  It  is  addressed 
to  you. 

Miss  God.  I  told  you  so. 

Miss  Gran.  You  will  pardon  me,  my  dear  ; 
but  J  really  can’t  compliment  you  upon  the  sup¬ 
position  of  a  conquest  at  my  expence. 

Miss  God.  That  would  be  enough  to  make  me 
vain :  But  why  do  you  think  it  was  so  impos¬ 
sible  ? 

Miss  Gran.  And  do  you  positively  want  a 
reason  ? 

Miss  God.  Positively. 

Miss  Gran.  Why,  then,  I  shall  refer  you  for 
an  answer  to  a  faithful  counsellor,  and  most  ac¬ 
complished  critic. 

Miss  God.  Who  may  that  be  ? 

Miss  Gran.  The  mirror  upon  your  toilette. 
Miss  God.  Perhaps  we  may  differ  in  judg¬ 
ment. 

Miss  Gran.  Why,  can  glasses  flatter  ? 


Miss  God.  I  can’t  say  I  think  that  necessary. 
Miss  Gran.  Saucy  enough  !— But  come,  child, 
don’t  let  us  quarrel  upon  so  whimsical  an  occa¬ 
sion;  time  will  explain  the  whole.  You  will 
favour  me  with  your  opinion  of  Young  Wilding 
at  my  window. 

Miss  God.  I  attend  you. 

Miss  Gran.  You  will  forgive  me,  my  dear,  the 
little  hint  I  dropt ;  it  was  meant  merely  to  serve 
you  ;  for  indeed,  child,  there  is  no  quality  so  in¬ 
sufferable  m  a  young  woman  as  sell-conceit  and 
vanity. 

Miss  God.  You  are  most  prodigiously  obhg- 

inff . 

Miss  Gran.  I’ll  follow  you,  Miss.  [Exit  Miss 
Godfrey.]  Pert  thing  ! — She  grows  immoderate¬ 
ly  ugly.  I  always  thought  her  aukward  ;  but 
she  is  now  an  absolute  tright. 

Miss  God.  [Within.]  Miss,  Miss  Grantam, 
your  hero’s  at  hand. 

Miss  Gran.  I  come. 

Miss  God.  As  I  live,  the  very  individual 
stranger ! 

Miss  Gran.  No,  sure  !— Oh  Lord,  let  me  have 
a  peep. 

Miss  God.  It  is  he,  it  is  he,  it  is  he  ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  Iir.—  The  street. 

Enter  Old  Wilding,  Young  Wilding,  and 
Papillion. 

Old  Wild.  There,  Marquis,  you  must  pardon 
me ;  for,  though  Paris  be  more  compact,  yet 
surely  London  covers  a  much  greater  quantity — 
Oh,  Jack,  look  at  that  corner  house;  how  d’ye 
like  it? 

Young  Wild.  Very  well;  but  I  don’t  see  any 
thing  extraordinary. 

Old  Wild.  I  wish,  though,  you  were  the  master 
of  what  it  contains. 

Young  Wild.  What  may  that  he,  sir? 

Old  Wild.  The  mistress,  you  rogue  you  :  a  fine 
girl,  and  an  immense  fortune;  ay,  and  a  prudent 
sensible  wench  into  the  bargain. 

Young  Wild.  Time  enough  yet,  sir. 

Old  Wild.  I  don’t  see  that:  You  are,  lad,  the 
last  of  our  race,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
some  probability  of  its  continuance. 

Young  Wild.  Suppose,  sir,  you  were  to  repeat 
your  endeavours;  you  have  cordially  my  con¬ 
sent.  , 

Old  Wild.  No  ;  rather  too  late  in  life  for  that 
experiment. 

Young  Wild.  Why,  sir,  would  you  recommend 
a  condition  to  me,  that  you  disapprove  of  your¬ 
self? 

Old  Wild.  Why,  sirrah,  I  have  done  my  duty 
to  the  public  and  my  family,  by  producing  you. 
Now,  sir,  it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  discharge 

I  your  debt. 

Young  Wild.  In  the  college  cant,  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  tick  a  little  longer. 
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Old  Wild.  Why,  then,  to  be  serious,  son,  this 
is  the  very  business  I  wanted  to  talk  with  you 
about.  In  a  word,  I  wish  you  married;  and;  by 
providing  the  lady  of  that  mansion  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  I  have  proved  myself  both  a  father  and  a 
friend. 

Young  Wild.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  question  your 
care ;  yet  some  preparation  for  so  important  a 
change' - • 

Old  Wild.  Oh,  I  will  allow  you  a  week. 

ioung  Wild.  A  little  more  knowledge  of  the 
world. 

Old  Wild.  That  you  may  study  at  leisure. 

I  oung  Wild.  Now  all  Europe  is  in  arms,  my 
design  was  to  serve  my  country  abroad. 

Old  Wild.  You  will  be  full  as  useful  to  it  by 
recruiting  her  subjects  at  home. 

ioung  Wild.  You  are  then  resolved? 

Old  Wild.  Fixed. 

ioung  Wild.  Positively? 

Old  Wild.  Peremptorily. 

Young  Wild.  No  prayers — 

Old  Wild.  Can  move  me. 

Young  Wild.  How  the  deuce  shall  I  get  out 
of  this  toil?  [Aside.] — But  suppose,  sir,  there 
should  be  an  insurmountable!  objection  ? 

Old  Wild.  Oh,  leave  the  reconciling  that  to 
me ;  I  am  an  excellent  casuist. 

Young  Wild.  But  I  sav,  sir,  if  it  should  be 
impossible  to  obey  your  commands  ? 

Old  Wild.  Impossible ! — I  don’t  understand 
you. 

Young  Wild.  Oh,  sir  .'—But,  on  my  knees, 
first  let  me  crave  your  pardon. 

Old  Wild.  Pardon  !  for  what? 

Young  Wild.  I  fear  I  have  lost  all  title  to 
your  future  favour. 

Old  Wild.  Which  way? 

Young  Wild.  I  have  done  a  deed - 

Old  Wild.  Let’s  hear  it. 

Young  Wild.  At  Abington,  in  the  county  of 

TippL’  C 

Old  Wild.  Well  ? 

Young  Wild.  I  am - 

Old  Wild.  What? 

Young  Wild.  Already  married. 

Old  Wild.  Married  ! 

Pap.  Married  ! 

Young  Wild.  Married. 

Old  Wild.  And  wirhout  my  consent  ? 

Young  Wild.  Compelled  ;  fatally  forced  !  Oh, 
sir !  did  you  but  know  all  the  circumstances  of 
my  sad,  sad  story,  your  rage  would  soon  con¬ 
vert  itself  to  pity. 

Old  Wild.  What  an  unlucky  event ! — But  rise, 
and  let  me  hear  it  all. 

Young  Wild.  The  shame  and  confusion  I  now 
feel,  renders  that  task,  at  present,  impossible ;  I 
must  therefore  rely  for  the  relation  on  the  good 
offices  of  this  faithful  friend. 

Yap.  Me,  sir !  I  never  heard  one  word  of  the 
^natter. 
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Old  Wild.  Come,  Marquis !  favour  me  with 
the  particulars. 

Pap.  Upon  my  vard,  sire,  dis  affair  has  so 
shock  me,  dat  I  am  almost  as  incapable  to  tell 
de  tale  as  your  son.— [To  Young  Wild.]— Dry- 
a  your  tears.  What  can  I  say,  sir  ? 

Young  Wild.  Any  thing — Oh  ! — 

[i Seems  to  weep. 

Pap.  You  see,  sire — 

Old  Wild.  Your  kind  concern  at  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  my  family,  calls  for  the  most  grateful 
acknowledgment. 

Pap.  Dis  is  great  misfortunes,  sans  doute. 

Old  Wild.  But  if  you,  a  stranger,  are  thus  af¬ 
fected,  what  must  a  father  feel  ! 

Pap.  Oh,  beaucoup  ;  a  great  deal  more. 

Old  Mild.  But  since  the  evil  is  without  a  re¬ 
medy,  let  us  know  the  worst  at  once.  Well, 
sir,  at  Abington  ? 

Pap.  Y'es,  at  Abington. 

Old  Wild.  In  the  county  of  Berks? 

Pap.  Dat  is  right;  in  the  county  of  Berks. 

Young  Wild.  Oh,  oh  ! 

Old  Wild.  Ah,  Jack,  Jack  !  are  all  my  hopes 
then — Though  I  dread  to  ask,  yet  it  must  bo 
known  ;  who  is  the  girl,  pray,  sir? 

Pap.  De  girl,  sir — [Aside  to  Young  Wild¬ 
ing.] - Who  shall  I  say? 

Young  Wild.  Any  body. 

Pap.  For  de  girl,  I  can’t  say,  upon  my  vard. 

Old  Wild.  Her  condition  ? 

Pap.  Pas  grande  condition ;  dat  is  to  be  sure. 
But  dere  is  no  help — [ Aside  to  YTiung  Wild¬ 
ing.] — Sir,  I  am  quite  a-ground. 

Old  Wild.  Yes,  I  read  my  shame  in  his  re¬ 
serve  :  some  artful  hussy? 

Pap.  Dat  may  be.  Vat  you  call  hussy  ? 

Old  Wild.  Or  perhaps  some  common  creature? 
But  I’m  prepared  to  hear  the  worst. 

Pap.  Have  you  no  inercy  ? 

Young  Wild.  I’ll  step  to  your  relief,  sir. 

Pap.  O  Lord,  a  happy  deliverance  ! 

Young  Wild.  Though  it  is  almost  death  for 
me  to  speak,  yet  it  would  be  infamous  to  let  the 
reputation  of  the  lady  suffer  by  my  silence.  She 
is,  sir,  of  an  ancient  house,  and  unblemished  cha¬ 
racter. 

Old  Wild.  That  is  something. 

Young  Wild.  And  though  her  fortune  may 
not  be  equal  to  the  warm  wishes  of  a  fond  fa¬ 
ther,  yet - 

Old  Wild.  Her  name  ? 

Young  Wild.  Miss  Lydia  Sybthorp. 

Old  Wild.  Sybthorp ! — I  never  heard  of  the 
name. — But  proceed. 

Young  Wild.  The  latter  end  of  last  long  vaca¬ 
tion,  I  went  with  sir  James  Elliot,  to  pass  a  few 
days  at  a  new  purchase  of  his,  near  Abington. 
There,  at  an  assembly,  it  was  my  chance  to  meet 
and  dance  with  this  lady. 

Old  Wild.  Is  she  handsome  ? 

Young  Wild.  Oh,  sir,  more  beautiful - 

Old  Wild.  Nay,  no  raptures ;  but  go  on. 
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Young  Wild.  But  to  her  beauty  she  adds  po¬ 
liteness,  affability,  and  discretion ;  unless  she 
forfeited  that  character  by  fixing  her  affection  on 
me. 

Old  Wild.  Modestly  observed. 

Young  Wild.  I  was  deterred  from  a  public 
declaration  of  my  passion,  dreading  the  scanti¬ 
ness  of  her  fortune  would  prove  an  objection  to 
you.  Some  private  interviews  she  permitted. 

Old  Wild.  Was  that  so  decent  ?— But  love  and 
prudence,  madness  and  reason.  . 

Young  Wild.  One  fatal  evening,  the  twentieth 
of  September,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  were  m  a  re¬ 
tired  room  innocently  exchanging  mutual  vows, 
when  her  father,  whom  we  expected  to  sup  a- 
broad,  came  suddenly  upon  us.  I  had  just  time 
to  conceal  myself  in  a  closet 

Old  Wild. '  What,  unobserved  by  him? 

Young  Wild.  Entirely.  But,  as  my  ill  stars 
would  have  it,  a  cat,  of  whom  my  wife  is  vastly 
fond,  had,  a  few  days  before,  lodged  a  litter  of 
kittens  in  the  same  place  :  I  unhappily  trod  upon 
one  of  the  brood ;  which  so  provoked  the  impla¬ 
cable  mother,  that  she  flew  at  me  with  the  fury 
of  a  tiger. 

Old  Wild.  I  have  observed  those  creatures 
very  fierce  in  defence  of  their  young. 

Pap.  I  shall  hate  a  cat  as  long  as  I  live. 

Young  Wild.  The  noise  roused  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman’s  attention :  he  opened  the  door,  and 
there  discovered  your  son. 

Pap.  Unlucky. 

Young  Wild.  I  rushed  to  the  door;  but  fatal¬ 
ly  my  foot  slipt  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  dovvn 
1  came,  tumbling  to  the  bottom  ;  the  pistol  in 
my  hand  went  off  by  accident;  this  alarmed  her 
three  brothers  in  the  parlour,  who,  with  all  their 
servants,  rushed  with  united  force  upon  me. 

Old  Wild.  And  so  surprised  you  ! 

Young  Wild.  No,  sir;  with  my  sword  I  for 
some  tune  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  should 
have  inevitably  escaped  ;  but  a  raw-boned,  over¬ 
grown  clumsy  cook-wench,  struck  at  my  sword 
with  a  kitchen-poker,  broke  it  in  two,  and  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  surrender  at  discretion  ;  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  is  obvious  enough. 

Old  Wild.  Natural.  The  lady’s  reputation, 
your  condition,  her  beauty,  your  love,  all  com¬ 
bined  to  make  marriage  an  unavoidable  mea¬ 
sure. 

Young  Wild.  May  T  hope,  then,  you  rather 
think  me  unfortunate  than  culpable  ? 


Old  Wild.  Why,  your  situation  is  a  sufficient 
excuse :  all  I  blame  you  for,  is,  your  keeping  it  a 
secret  from  me.  With  Miss  Grantham,  I  shall 
make  an  aukward  figure  ;  but  the  best  apology  is 
the  truth;  I’ll  hasten  and  explain  it  to  her  all- 
Oh,  Jack,  Jack,  this  is  a  mortifying  business  ! 
Young  Wild.  Most  melancholy  ! 

[Exit  Old  Wilding. 
Pap.  I  am  amazed,  sir,  that  you  have  so  care¬ 
fully  concealed  this  transaction  from  me. 

Young  Wild.  Heyday  !  what !  do  you  believe 

it  too  ?  .  ,  '  , 

Pap.  Believe  it !  why,  is  not  the  story  ot  the 

marriage  true  ? 

Young  Wild.  Not  a  syllable. 

Pap.  And  the  cat,  and  the  pistol,  and  the 
poker  ? 

Young  Wild.  All  invention.  And  were  you 
really  taken  in  ? 

Pap.  Lord,  sir,  how  was  it  possible  to  avoid 
it? — Mercy  on  us  !  what  a  collection  of  circum¬ 
stances  have  vou  crowded  together  ! 

Young  Wild.  Genius !  the  mere  effects  of  ge¬ 
nius,  Papillion.  But  to  deceive  you,  who  so  tho¬ 
roughly  know  me ! 

Pap.  But  to  prevent  that -for  the  future,  could 
you  not  just  give  your  humble  servant  a  hint, 
when  you  are  bent  upon  bouncing  ?  Besides, 
sir,  if  you  recollect  your  fixed  resolution  to  re¬ 
form  ! 

Young  Wild.  Ay,  as  to  matter  of  fancy,  the 
mere  sport  and  frolic  of  invention  :  but  in  case  of 
necessity — why,  Miss  Godfrey  was  at  stake,  and 
I  w  as  forced  to  use  all  my  finesse. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Two  letters,  sir.  [  Exit. 

Pap.  There  are  two  things,  in  my  conscience, 
my  master  will  never  want ;  a  prompt  lie,  and  a 
ready  excuse  for  telling  of  it. 

Young  Wild.  Hum!  business  begins  to  thicken 
upon  us  :  A  challenge  from  sir  James  Elliot,  and 
a  rendezvous  from  the  pretty  Miss  Godfrey. 
They  shall  both  be  observed,  but  in  their  order; 
therefore,  the  lady  first.  Let  me  see — I  have  not 
been  twenty  hours  in  town,  and  I  have  already 
got  a  challenge,  a  mistress,  and  a  tvife  ;  now,  if 
I  can  get  engaged  in  a  chancery-suit,  I  shall  have 
my  hands  pretty  full  of  employment.  Come,  Pa¬ 
pillion,  we  have  no  time  to  be  idle. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — An  apartment  in  Miss  Godfrey’s 
house. 

Enter  Miss  Grantham  and  Miss  Godfrey. 

Miss  God.  Upon  my  word.  Miss  Grantham, 
this  is  but  an  idle  piece  of  curiosity  :  you  know 
the  man  is  already  disposed  of,  and  therefore — • 

Miss  Gran.  That  is  true,  my  dear ;  but  there 
is  in  this  affair  some  mystery,  that  I  must  and 
will  have  explained. 

Miss  God.  Come,  come,  I  know  the  grie¬ 
vance.  You  can’t  brook  that  this  spark,  though 
even  a  married  man,  should  throw'  off  his  alle¬ 
giance  to  you,  and  enter  a  volunteer  in  my  ser¬ 
vice. 

Miss  Gran.  And  so  you  take  the  fact  for 
granted  ? 

Miss  God.  Have  I  not  his  letter  ? 

Miss  Gran.  Conceited  creature  !  I  fancy, 
miss,  by  your  vast  affection  for  this  letter,  it  is  the 
first  of  the  kind  you  have  ever  received. 

Miss  God.  Nay,  my  dear,  why  should  you  be 
piqued  at  me?  the  fault  is  none  of  mine;  I 
dropt  no  handkerchief ;  I  threw  out  no  lure ;  the 
bird  came  willingly  to  hand,  you  know. 

Miss  Gran.  Metaphorical,  too !  What,  you 

are  setting  up  for  a  wit,  as  well  as  a  belle  ! - 

Why,  really,  madam,  to  do  you  justice,  you  have 
full  as  fine  pretensions  to  one  as  the  other.  - 

Miss  God.  I  fancy,  madam,  the  world  will 
not  form  their  judgment  of  either  from  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  disappointed  rival. 

Miss  Gran.  Rival  !  admirably  rallied — But, 
let  me  tell  you,  madam,  this  sort  of  behaviour, 
madam,  at  your  own  house,  whatever  may  be 
your  beauty,  is  no  great  proof  of  your  breeding, 
madam. 

Miss  God.  As  to  that,  madam,  I  hope  I  shall 
always  show  a  proper  resentment  to  any  insult 
that  is  offered  me,  let  it  be  in  whose  house  it  will. 
The  assignation,  madam,  both  time  and  place, 
was  of  your  own  contriving. 

Miss  Gran.  Mighty  well,  madam  ! 

Miss  God.  But  ' if,  dreading  a  mortification, 
you  think  proper  to  alter  your  plan,  your  chair,  I 
believe,  is  in  waiting. 

Miss  Gran.  It  is,  madam  !  then,  let  it  wait — 
Oh,  what  ?  that  was  your  scheme  !  but  it  won’t 
take,  miss  :  the  contrivance  is  a  little  too  shal¬ 
low. 

Miss  God.  I  don’t  understand  you. 

Miss  Gran.  Cunning  creature  !  So,  all  this  in¬ 
solence  was  concerted,  it  seems  ;  a  plot  to  drive 
me  out  of  the  house,  that  you  might  have  the 
fellow  all  to  yourself?  but  I  have  a  regard  for 
your  character,  though  you  neglect  it.  Fie,  miss  ! 
a  passion  for  a  married  man !  I  really  blush  for 
you  ! 

Miss  God.  And  I  most  sincerely  pity  you, — 
Yot.  III. 


But  curb  your  choler  a  little :  the  enquiry  you 
are  about  to  make  requires  rather  a  cooler  dispo¬ 
sition  of  mind  ;  and  by  this  time  the  hero  is  at 
hand. 

Miss  Gran.  Mighty  well;  I  am  prepared. — 
But,  Miss  Godfrey,  if  you  really  wish  to  be  ac¬ 
quitted  of  all  artificial  underhand  dealings  in 
this  affair,  suffer  me,  in  your  name,  to  manage  the 
interview. 

Miss  God.  Most  willingly :  but  he  will  recol¬ 
lect  your  voice. 

Miss  Gran.  Oh,  that  is  easily  altered. 

Enter  a  maid,  who  whispers  Miss  Grantham, 
and  exit. 

It  is  he  ;  but  hide  yourself,  miss,  if  you  please. 

Miss  God.  Your  hood  a  little  forwarder,  miss; 
you  may  be  known,  and  then,  we  shall  have  the 
language  of  politeness  inflamed  to  proofs  of  a 
violent  passion. 

Miss  Gran.  You  are  prodigiously  cautious  ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  street. 

Enter  Young  Wilding. 

Young  Wild.  This  rendezvous  is  something  in 
the  Spanish  taste,  imported,  I  suppose,  with  the 
guitar.  At  present,  I  presume  the  custom  is 
confined  to  the  great;  but  it  will  descend;  and, 
in  a  couple  of  months,  I  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  an  attorney’s  hackney-clerk  rousing  at 
midnight  a  milliner’s  prentice,  with  an  Ally,  Ally 
Croker.  But  that,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  tem¬ 
ple ;  and  see  my  goddess  herself.  Miss  God¬ 
frey  ! 

[Miss  Grantham  appears  at  the  balcony. 

Miss  Gran.  Hush  ! 

Young  Wild.  Am  I  right,  miss  ? 

Miss  Gran.  Softly  !  You  received  my  letter, 
I  see,  sir. 

Young  Wild.  And  flew  to  the  appointment 
with  more- - 

Miss  'Gran.  No  raptures,  I  beg !  But  you 
must  not  suppose  this  meeting  meant  to  encou¬ 
rage  your  hopes. 

Young  Wild.  Flow,  madam  •! 

Miss  i Gran .  Oh,  by  no  means,  sir  !  for,  though 
I  own  your  figure  is  pleasing,  and  your  conversa¬ 
tion — 

Miss  God.  Hold,  miss;  when  did  I  ever  con¬ 
verse  with  him  ?  [ From  within. 

Miss  Gran.  Why,  did  not  you  see  him  in  the 
Park  ? 

Miss  God.  True,  madam  ;  but  the  conversa¬ 
tion  was  with  you. 

Miss  Gran.  Bless  me,  you  are  very  difficult ! 
f  say,  sir,  though  your  person  may  be  unexcep¬ 
tionable,  yet  your  character - - 

Young  Wild.  My  character  ! 
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Miss  Grail.  Come,  come,  you  are  better  known 
than  you  imagine. 

Young  Wild.  I  hope  not. 

Miss  Gran.  Your  name  is  Wilding. 

Young  Wild.  Iiow  the  deuce  came  she  by 
that!  True,  madam. 

Miss  Qran.  Pray,  have  you  never  heard  of  a 
Miss  Grantham  ? 

Young  Wild.  Frequently. 

Miss  Gran.  You  have?  And  had  you  never 
any  favourable  thoughts  of  that  lady  :  Now, 
jnind,  miss. 

Young  Wild.  If  you  mean  as  a  lover,  never. 
The  lady  did  me  the  honour  to  have  a  small  de¬ 
sign  upon  me. 

Miss  God.  I  hear  every  word,  miss. 

Miss  Gran.  But  you  need  not  lean  so  heavy 
upon  me  !  he  speaks  loud  enough  to  be  heard  ! 
I  have  been  told,  sir,  that - 

Young  Wild.  Yes,  madam,  and  very  likely  by 
the  lady  herself. 

Miss  Gran.  Sir  ! 

Young  Wild.  Oh,  madam,  I  have  another  ob¬ 
ligation  in  my  pocket  to  Miss  Grantham,  which 
must,  be  discharged  in  the  morning. 

Miss  Gran.  Of  what  kind  ? 

Young  Wild.  Why,  the  lady,  finding  an  old 
humble  servant  of  her’s  a  little  lethargic,  has 
thought  fit  to  administer  me  in  a  jealous  draught, 
in  order  to  quicken  bis  passion. 

Miss  Gran.  Sir,  let  me  tell  you - 

Miss  God.  Have  a  care  !  you  will  betray  your¬ 
self, 

Young  Wild.  Oh,  the  whole  story  will  afford 
you  infinite  diversion ;  such  a  farrago  of  fights 
and  feasts.  But,  upon  my  honour,  the  girl  has  a 
fertile  invention. 

Miss  God.  So  !  what,  that  story  was  yours ; 
was  it  ? 

Young  Wild.  Pray,  madam,  don’t  I  hear  ano¬ 
ther  voice  ? 

Miss  Gran.  A  distant  relation  of  mine. - 

Every  syllable  false.  But,  sir,  we  have  another 
charge  against  you.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of 
a  lady  at  Abington  ? 

Young  Wild.  Miss  Grantham  again.  Yes,  ma¬ 
dam,  I  have  some  knowledge  of  that  lady. 

Miss  Gran.  You  have  ?  Well,  sir,  and  that 
being  the  case,  how  could  you  have  the  assu¬ 
rance — 

Young  Wild.  A  moment’s  patience,  madam  ! 
That  lady,  that  Berkshire  lady,  will,  I  can  assure 
you,  prove  no  bar  to  my  hopes. 

Miss  Gran.  How,  sir?  no  bar? 

Young  Wild.  Not  in  the  least,  madam;  for 
that  lady  exists  in  idea  only. 

Miss  Gran.  No  such  person  ? 

Young  Wild.  A  mere  creature  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion. 

Miss  Gran.  Indeed ! 

Young  Wild.  The  attacks  of  Miss  Grantham 
were  so  powerfully  enforced,  too,  by  paternal  au¬ 
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thority,  that  I  had  no  method  of  avoiding  the 
blow,  but  by  the  sheltering  myself  under  the 
conjugal  shield. 

Miss  Gran.  You  are  not  married,  then  ?  But 
what  credit  can  I  give  to  the  professions  of  a 
man,  who,  in  an  article  of  such  importance,  and 
to  a  person  of  such  respect - 

Young  Wild.  Nay,  madam,  surely  Miss  God¬ 
frey  should  not  accuse  me  of  a  crime  her  own 
charms  have  occasioned.  Could  any  other  mo¬ 
tive,  but  the  fear  of  losing  her,  prevail  on  me  to 
trifle  with  a  father,  or  compel  me  to  infringe 
those  laws,  which  I  have  hitherto  so  iuviolably 
observed  ? 

Miss  Gran.  What  laws,  sir? 

Young  Wild.  The  sacred  laws  of  truth,  ma¬ 
dam. 

Miss  Gran.  There,  indeed,  you  did  yourself 
an  infinite  violence.  But  when  the  whole  of  the 
affair  is  discovered,  will  it  be  so  easy  to  get  rid 
of  Miss  Grantham  ?  The  violence  of  her  passion, 
and  the  old  gentleman’s  obstinacy - 

Young  Wild.  Are  nothing  to  a  mind  resol¬ 
ved. 

Miss  Gran.  Poor  Miss  Grantham  ! 

Young  Wt/d.  Do  you  know'  her,  madam? 

Miss  Gran.  I  have  heard  of  her:  but  you,  sir, 
I  suppose,  have  been  long  on  an  intimate  foot¬ 
ing  ? 

Young  Wild.  Bred  up  together  from  chil¬ 
dren. 

Miss  Gran.  Bravo  !  Is  she  handsome  ? 

Young  Wild.  Her  paint  comes  from  Paris, 
and  her  femme  de  chambre  is  an  excellent  ar¬ 
tist. 

Miss  Gran.  Very  well !  Her  shape  ? 

Young  Wild.  Pray,  madam,  is  not  Curzon  es¬ 
teemed  the  best  stay-maker  for  people  inclined 
to  be  crooked  ? 

Miss  Gran.  But  as  to  the  qualities  of  her 
mind  ;  for  instance,  her  understanding  ? 

Young  Wild.  Uncultivated. 

Miss  Gran.  Her  wit  ? 

y  dung  Wild.  Borrowed. 

Miss  Gran.  Her  taste? 

young  Wild.  Trifling. 

Miss  Gran.  And  her  temper? 

young  Wild.  Intolerable. 

Miss  Gran.  A  finished  picture !  But  come, 
these  are  not  your  real  thoughts  :  this  is  a  sacri¬ 
fice  you  think  due  to  the  vanity  of  our  sex. 

Young  Wild.  My  honest  sentiments:  and,  to 
convince  yon  how  thoroughly  indifferent  I  am  to 
that  lady,  1  would,  upon  my  veracity,  as  soon 
take  a  wife  from  the  Grand  Signior’s  seraglio. — 
Now,  madam,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied? 

Miss  Gran.  And  you  would  not  scruple  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  this  before  the  lady's  face? 

Young  Wild,  The  first  opportunity. 

Miss  Gran.  Iliat  I  will  take  care  to  provide 
you.  Dare  you  meet  me  at  her  house? 

Young  Wild,  When? 
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Miss  Gran.  In  half  an  hour. 

Young  Wild.  But  won’t  a  declaration  of  this 
sort  appear  odd  at— a - 

Miss  Gran.  Come,  no  evasion ;  your  con¬ 
duct  and  character  seem  to  me  a  little  equivocal, 
and  I  must  insist  on  this  proof  at  least  oi - 

Young  Wild.  You  shall  have  it. 

Miss  Gran.  In  half  an  hour  ? 

Young  Wild.  This  instant. 

Miss  Gran.  Be  punctual. 

Young  Wild.  Or  may  I  forfeit  your  favour. 

Miss  Gran.  Very  well ;  till  then,  sir,  adieu  ! 
Now,  I  think,  I  have  my  spark  in  the  toil ;  and 
if  the  fellow  has  any  feeling,  if  I  don’t  make  him 
smart  for  every  article  !  Come,  my  dear,  T  shall 
stand  in  need  of  your  aid.  [Exit. 

Young  Wild.  So  !  I  am  now,  T  think,  arrived  at 
a  critical  period.  If  I  can  but  weather  this 

point - But  why  should  I  doubt  it?  it  is  in  the 

day  of  distress  only  that  a  great  man  displays 
his  abilities.  But  I  shall  want  Papillion  !  where 
can  the  puppy  be? 

Enter  P apillion . 

Young  Wild.  So,  sir,  where  have  you  been 
rambling  ? 

Pap.  I  did  not  suppose  you  would  want - 

Young  Wild.  Want !  you  are  always  out  of 
the  way.  Here  have  I  been  forced  to  tell  forty 
lies  upon  my  own  credit,  and  not  a  single  soul  to 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  them. 

Pap.  Lord,  sir,  you  know - 

Young  Wild.  Don’t  plague  me  with  your  apo¬ 
logies  ;  but  it  is  lucky  for  you  that  I  want  your 
assistance.  Come  with  me  to  Miss  Grantham’s. 

Pap.  On  what  occasion  ? 

Young  Wild.  An  important  one  :  but  I’ll  pre¬ 
pare  you  as  we  walk. 

Pap.  Sir,  I  am  really — I  could  wish  you  would 
be  so  good  as  to - 

Young  Wild.  What !  desert  your  friend  in  the 
heat  of  battle  !  Oh,  you  poltroon  ! 

Pap.  Sir,  I  would  do  any  thing,  but  you  know 
I  have  not  talents. 

Young  Wild.  I  do  ;  and,  for  my  own  sake, 
shall  not  task  them  too  high. 

Pap.  Now,  I  suppose  the  hour  is  come  when 
we  shall  pay  for  all. 

Young  Wild.  Why,  what  a  dastardly  hen- 

hearted^ - But,  come,  Papillion,  this  shall  be 

your  last  campaign.  Don’t  droop,  man  ;  confide 
in  your  leader,  and  remember,  Sub  auspice  Teu- 
cro  nil  desperandum. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— An  apartment  in  Miss  Grant¬ 
ham’s  house. 

Enter  a  Servant ,  conducting  in  Old  W  ilding. 

Ser.  My  lady,  sir,  will  be  at  home  immediate¬ 


ly  ;  sir  James  Elliot  is  in  the  next  room  waiting 
her  return. 

Old  Wild.  Pray,  honest  friend,  will  you  tell  sir 
James  that  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  word  with  him? 

[ Exit  Servant.]  This  unthinking  boy  !  Half  the 
purpose,  of  my  life  has  been  to  plan  this  scheme 
for  his  happiness,  and  in  one  heedless  hour  has 
he  mangled  all. 

Enter  Sir  James  Elliot. 

Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  but,  upon  so  interesting  a 
subject,  I  know  you  will  excuse  my  intrusion. — 
Pray,  sir,  of  what  credit  is  the  family  of  the  Syb- 
thorps  in  Berkshire  ? 

Sir  James.  Sir ! 

Old  Wild.  I  don’t  mean  as  to  property ;  that 
I  am  not  solicitous  about ;  but  as  to  their  charac¬ 
ter  :  Do  they  live  in  reputation?  Are  they  re¬ 
spected  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 

Sir  James.  The  family  of  the  Sybthorps  ! 

Old  Wild.  Of  the  Sybthorps. 

Sir  James.  Really,  I  don’t  know,  sir. 

Old  Wild.  Not  know  ! 

Sir  James.  No;  it  is  the  very  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  the  name. 

Old  Wild.  How  steadily  be  denies,,  it  !  Well 
done,  baronet !  I  find  Jack’s  account  was  a  just 
one.  [Asirfe.]  Pray,  sir  James,  recollect  your¬ 
self. 

Sir  James.  It  will  be  to  no  purpose. 

Old  Wild.  Come,  sir,  your  motive  for  this  af¬ 
fected  ignorance  is  a  generous,  but  unnecessary, 
proof  of  your  friendship  for  my  son  :  but  I  know 
the  whole  affair. 

Sir  James.  What  affair  ? 

Old  Wild.  Jack’s  marriage. 

Sir  James.  What  Jack  ? 

Old  Wild.  My  son  Jack. 

Sir  James.  Is  he  married  ? 

Old  Wild.  Is  he  married  !  why,  you  know  he 
is. 

Sir  James.  Not  I,  upon  my  honour. 

Old  Wild  Nay,  that  is  going  a  little  too  far’: 
but  to  remove  all  your  scruples  at  once,  he  has 
owned  it  himself. 

Sir  James.  He  has  ! 

Old  Wild.  Ay,  ay,  to  me.  Every  circum¬ 
stance  :  Going  to  vonr  new  purchase  at  Abing- 
ton — meeting  Lydia  Sybthorp  at  the  assembly— 
their  private  interviews — surprised  by  the  father 
— pistol — poker — and  marriage  ;  in  short,  every 
particular. 

Sir  James.  And  this  account  you  had  from 
your  son  ? 

Old  Wild.  From  Jack  ;  not  two  hours  $go.. 

Sir  James.  I  wish  you  joy,  sir. 

Old  Wild.  Not  much  of  that,  I  believe. 

Sir  James.  Why,  sir,  does  the  marriage  dis¬ 
please  you? 

Old  Wild.  Doubtless. 
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Sir  James.  Then  I  fancy  you  may  make  your¬ 
self  easy. 

Old  Wild  Why  so? 

Sir  James.  You  have  got,  sir,  the  most  prudent 
daughter-in-law  in  the  British  dominions. 

Old  Wild.  I  am  happy  to  hear  it. 

Sir  James.  For,  though  she  mayn’t  have  brought 
you  much,  I’m  sure  she’ll  not  cost  you  a  far¬ 
thing. 

Old  Wild.  Ay;  exactly  Jack’s  account. 

Sir  James ,  She'll  be  easily  jointured. 

Old  Wild,  Justice  shall  be  done  her. 

Sir  James.  No  provision  necessary  for  younger 
children. 

Old  Wild.  No,  sir!  why  not?  I  can  tell  you, 
if  she  answers  your  account,  not  the  daughter  of 
a  duke - 

Sir  James,  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Old  Wild,  You  are  merry,  sir. 

Sir  James.  What  an  unaccountable  fellow'  ! 

Old  Wild.  Sir  ! 

Sir  James.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  But  with 
regard  to  this  marriage - 

Old  Wild,  Well,  sir  ! 

Si/  James.  I  take  the  whole  history  to  be  nei¬ 
ther  more  nor  less  than  an  absolute  fable. 

Old  Wild.  How,  sir  ? 

Sir  James.  Even  so. 

Old  Wild.  Why,  sir,  do  you  think  my  son 
would  dare  to  impose  upon  me  ? 

Sir  James.  Sir,  he  would  dare  to  impose  upon 
any  body.  Don’t  I  know  him  ? 

Old  Wild.  What  do  you  know  ? 

Sir  James.  I  know,  sir,  that  his  narratives  gain 
him  more  applause  than  credit;  and  that,  whe¬ 
ther  from  constitution  or  habit,  there  is  no  belie¬ 
ving  a  syllable  he  says. 

Old  Wild.  Oh,  mighty  well,  sir !  He  wants  to 
turn  the  tables  upon  Jack.  But  it  won’t  do  ; 
you  are  forestalled;  your  novels  won’t  pass  upon 
me. 

Sir  James.  Sir ! 

Old  Wild.  Nor  is  the  character  of  my  son  to 
be  blasted  with  the  breath  of  a  bouncer. 

Sir  James.  What  is  this? 

Old  Wild.  No,  no,  Mr  Mandeville,  it  won’t 
do;  you  are  as  well  know'll  here  as  in  your  own 
county  of  Hereford. 

Sir  James.  Mr  Wilding,  but  that  I  am  sure 
this  extravagant  behaviour  owes  its  rise  to  some 
impudent  impositions  of  your  son,  your  age  would 
scarce  prove  your  protection. 

Old  Wild,  Nor,  sir,  but  that  I  know  my  boy 
equal  to  the  defence  of  his  own  honour,  should 
he  want  a  protector  in  this  arm,  withered  and 
impotent  as  you  may  think  it. 

Enter  Miss  Gkantiiam, 

Miss  Gran.  Bless  me,  gentlemen,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ? 


[Foote. 

Sir  James.  No  more  at  present,  sir:  I  have 
another  demand  upon  your  sou ;  we’ll  settle  the 
whole  together. 

Old  Wild.  I  am  sure  he  will  do  you  justice. 

Miss  Gran.  How,  sir  James  Elliot !  I  flattered 
myself  that  you  had  finished  your  visits  here,  sir. 
Must  I  be  the  eternal  object  of  your  outrage, 
not  only  insulted  in  my  own  person,  but  in  that 
of  my  friends  ?  Pray,  sir,  what  right - 

Old  Wild.  Madam,  I  ask  your  pardon ;  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  occasion  brought  me  here  :  I  come, 
madam,  to  renounce  all  hopes  of  being  nearer 
allied  to  you,  my  son,  unfortunately,  being  married 
already 

Miss  Gran.  Married  ! 

Sir  James,  Yes,  madam,  to  a  lady  in  the 
clouds :  and  because  I  have  refused  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  her  family,  this  old  gentleman  has  behaved 
in  a  manner  very  inconsistent  with  his  usual 
politeness. 

Old  Wild.  Sir,  I  thought  this  affair  was  to  be 
reserved  fur  another  occasion  ;  but  you,  it 
seems - 

Miss  Gran.  Oh,  is  that  the  business  !  Why,  I 
begin  to  be  afraid  that  we  are  here  a  little  in  the 
wrong,  Mr  Wilding. 

Old  Wild.  Madam  ! 

Miss  Gran,  Your  son  has  just  confirmed  sir 
James  Elliot’s  opinion,  at  a  conference  under 
Miss  Godfrey’s  window. 

Old  Wild.  Is  it  possible? 

Miss  Gran.  Most  true ;  and  assigned  two 
most  whimsical  motives  for  the  unaccountable 
tale. 

Old  Wild.  VVhat  can  they  be  ! 

Miss  Gran.  An  aversion  for  me,  whom  he  has 
seen  but  once  !  and  an  affection  for  Miss  God¬ 
frey,  whom  I  am  almost  sure  he  never  saw  in 
his  life. 

Old  Wild.  You  amaze  me  ! 

Miss  Gran,  Indeed,  Mr  Wilding,  your  son  is  a 
most  extraordinary  youth;  he  has  finely  per¬ 
plexed  us  all.  1  think,  sir  James,  you  have  a 
small  obligation  to  him. 

Sir  James.  Which  I  shall  take  care  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  first  opportunity. 

Old  Wild.  You  have  my  consent.  An  aban¬ 
doned  profligate!  Was  his  father  a  proper  sub¬ 
ject  fqr  his - But  I  discard  him. 

Miss  Gran.  Nay,  now,  gentlemen,  you  are  ra¬ 
ther  too  warm  :  I  can’t  think  Mr  Wilding  bad- 
hearted  at  the  bottom.  This  is  a  levity' - • 

Old  Wild.  How,  madam,  a  levity  ? 

Miss  Gran.  Take  my  word  for  it,  no  more  : 
inflamed  into  habit  by  the  approbation  of  his  ju¬ 
venile  friends.  Will  you  submit  his  punishment 
to  me  ?  I  think  I  have  the  means  in  my  hands, 
both  to  satisfy  your  resentments,  and  accomplish 
his  cure  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  James.  I  have  no  quarrel  to  him,  but  for 
the  ill  oflices  he  has  done  me  with  you. 

Miss  Gran.  D’ye  hear,  Mr  Wilding?  I  an? 
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afraid  my  opinion  with  sir  James  must  cement  I 
the  general  peace.  j 

Old  Wild.  Madam,  I  submit  to  any - 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Mr  Wilding  to  wait  upon  you,  madam. 

[Exit. 

Miss  Gran.  He  is  punctual,  I  find.  Come, 
good  folks,  you  all  act  under  my  direction.  You, 
sir,  will  get  from  your  son,  by  what  means  you 
think  fit,  the  real  truth  of  the  Abington  business. 
You  must  likewise  seemingly  consent  to  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Miss  Godfrey,  whom  I  shrewdly  sus¬ 
pect  he  has,  by  some  odd  accident,  mistaken  tor 
me;  the  lady  herself  shall  appear  at  your  call. 
Come,  sir  James,  you  will  withdraw.  I  intend 
to  produce  another  performer,  who  will  want 
a  little  instruction.  Kitty  ! 

Enter  Kitty. 

Let  John  shew  Mr  Wilding  in  to  his  father:  then 
come  to  my  dressing-room ;  I  have  a  short  scene 
to  give  you  in  study.  [Exit  Kitty.]  The  girl  is 
lively,  and,  I  warrant,  will  do  her  character  jus¬ 
tice.  Come,  sir  James.  IN  ay,  no  ceremony ; 
we  must  be  as  busy  as  bees, 

[Exeunt  Miss  Grantham  and  Sir  James. 

Old  Wild.  This  strange  boy  !  But  I  must  com¬ 
mand  my  temper. 

Young  Wild.  [ Speaking  as  he  enters .]  People 
to  speak  with  me  !  See  what  they  want,  Papillion. 
My  father  here  !  that’s  unlucky  enough. 

Old  Wild.  Ha,  Jack,  what  brings  you  here  ? 

Young  Wild.  Why,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
wait  upon  Miss  Grantham,  in  order  to  make  her 
some  apology  for  the  late  unfortunate - 

Old  Wild.  Well,  now,  that  is  prudently  as  well 
as  politely  done. 

Young  Wild.  I  am  happy  to  meet,  sir,  with 
your  approbation. 

Old  Wild.  I  have  been  thinking,  Jack,  about 
my  daughter-in-law :  as  the  atfair  is  public,  it  is 
not  decent  to  let  her  continue  longer  at  her 
father’s. 

Young  Wild.  Sir ! 

Old  Wild.  Would  it  not  be  right  to  send  for 
her  home  ? 

Young  Wild.  Doubtless,  sir. 

Old  Wild.  I  think  so.  Why,  then,  to-morrow 
my  chariot  shall  fetch  her. 

’  Young  Wild.  The  devil  it  shall  !  [Aside]  Not 
quite  so  soon,  if  you  please,  sir. 

Old  Wild.  No'!  Why  not? 

Young  Wild.  The  journey  may  be  dangerous 
in  her  present  condition. 

Old  Wild.  What’s  the  matter  with  her? 

Young  Wild.  She  is  big  with  child,  sir. 

Old  Wild.  An  audacious— Big  with  child  !  that 
is  fortunate.  But,  however,  an  easy  carriage, 
and  short  stages,  can’t  hurt  her. 


Young  Wild.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  dare  not  trust 
her  :  she  is  six  months  gone. 

Old  Wild.  Nay  then,  there  may  be  danger  in¬ 
deed.  But  should  not  I  write  to  her  father,  just 
to  let  him  know  that  you  have  discovered  the  se¬ 
cret  ? 

Young  Wild.  By  all  means,  sir ;  it  will  make 
him  extremely  happy. 

Old  Wild.  Why,  then,  I  will  instantly  about 
it.  Pray,  how  do  you  direct  to  him? 

Young  Wild.  Abington,  Berkshire. 

Old  Wild.  True  ;  but  his  address  ? 

Young  Wild.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself, 
sir  :  I  shall  write  by  this  post  to  my  wife,  and 
will  send  your  letter  inclosed. 

Old  Wild.  Ay,  ay,  that  will  do.  [Going. 

Young  Wild.  So  !  I  have  parried  that  thrust. 

Old  Wild.  Though,  upon  second  thoughts,  Jack, 
that  will  rather  look  too  familiar  for  an  introduc¬ 
tory  letter. 

Young  Wild.  Sir  ! 

Old  Wild.  And  these  country  gentlemen  are 

full  of  punctilios - No,  I’ll  send  him  a  letter 

apart ;  so,  give  me  his  direction. 

Young  Wild.  You  have  it,  sir. 

Old  Wild.  Ay ;  but  his  name  :  I  have  been  so 
hurried  that  I  have  entirely  forgot  it. 

Young  Wild.  I  am  sure  so  have  I. — [Aside] 
His  name — his  name,  sir — Hopkins. 

Old  Wild.  Hopkins  ! 

Young  Wild.  Yes,  sir. 

Old  Wild.  That  is  not  the  same  name  that  you 
gave  me  before — that,  if  1  recollect,  was  either 
Sypthorp  or  Sybthorp. 

Young  Wild.  You  are  right,  sir — that  is  his 
paternal  appellation — but  the  name  of  Hopkins 
he  took  for  an  estate  of  his  mother’s  :  so  he  is 
indiscriminately  called  Hopkins  or  Sybthorp  ;  and 
now  I  recollect  I  have  his  letter  in  my  pocket — 
he  signs  himself  Sybthorp  Hopkins. 

Old  Wild.  There  is  no  end  of  this  :  I  must 
stop  him  at  once.  Hark  ye,  sir,  I  think  you  are 
called  my  son  ? 

Young  Wild.  I  hope,  sir,  you  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  it. 

Old  Wild.  And  look  upon  yourself  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman  ? 

Young  Wild.  In  having  the  honour  of  des¬ 
cending  from  you. 

Old  Wild.  And  that  you  think  a  sufficient  pre¬ 
tension  ? 

Young  Wild.  Sir— pray,  sir— 

Old  Wild.  And  by  what  means  do  you  ima¬ 
gine  your  ancestors  obtained  that  distinguishing 
title  ?  By  their  pre-eminence  in  virtue,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ? 

Young  Wild.  Doubtless,  sir. 

Old  Wild.  And  has  it  never  occurred  to  you, 
that  what  was  gained  by  honour  might  be  lost  by 
infamy? 

Young  Wild.  Perfectly,  sir. 

Old  Wild.  Are  you  to  learn  what  redress  even 
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the  imputation  of  a  lie  demands ;  and  that  no¬ 
thing  less  than  the  life  of  the  adversary  can  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  affront  ? 

Young  Wild.  Doubtless,  sir. 

Old  Wild.  Then,  how  dare  you  call  yourself 
a  gentleman  ?  you,  whose  life  has  been  one  con¬ 
tinued  scene  of  fraud  and  falsity  !  And  would 
nothing  content  you  but  making  me  a  partner  in 
your  infamy  ?  Not  satisfied  with  violating  that 
great  band  of  society,  mutual  confidence,  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  nature  must  be  invaded, 
and  your  father  made  the  innocent  instrument  to 
circulate  your  abominable  impositions  ! 

Young  Wild.  But,  sir  ! 

Old  Wild-  Within  this  hour  my  life  was  near 
sacrificed  in  defence  of  your  fame  :  But,  per¬ 
haps,  that  was  your  intention  ;  and  the  story  of 
your  marriage  merely  calculated  to  send  me  out 
of  the  world,  as  a  grateful  return  for  my  bring¬ 
ing  you  into  it. 

Young  mid.  For  heaven’s  sake,  sir  ! 

Old  Wild.  What  other  motive  ? 

Young  Wild.  Hear  me,  I  intreat  you,  sir. 

Old  Wild.  To  he  again  imposed  on  1  no,  Jack, 
my  eyes  are  opened  at  last. 

Young  Wild.  By  all  that’s  sacred,  sir — 

Old  Wild.  1  am  now  deaf  to  your  delusions. 

Young  Wild.  But  hear  me,  sir.  I  own  the 
Abington  business — 

Old  Wild  An  absolute  fiction  ? 

Young  Wild.  I  do. 

Old  Wild.  And  how  dare  you — 

Young  Wild.  I  crave  but  a  moment’s  audi¬ 
ence. 

Old  Wild.  Go  on. 

Young  Wild.  Previous  to  the  communication 
of  your  intention  for  me,  I  accidentally  met  with 
a  lady,  whose  charms - 

Old  Wild.  So ! — what,  here’s  another  mar¬ 
riage  trumped  out?  but  that  is  a  stale  device. 
And,  pray,  sir,  what  place  does  this  lady  inhabit ? 
Come,  come,  go  on  ;  you  have  a  fertile  inven¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  a  fine  opportunity.  Well,  sir, 
and  this  charming  lady,  residing,  I  suppose,  in 
multibus — 

Young  Wild.  No,  sir;  in  London. 

Old  Wild.  Indeed  ! 

Young  Wild.  Nay,  more,  and  at  this  instant  in 
this  house. 

Old  Wild.  And  her  name — 

Young  Wild.  Godfrey. 

Old  Wild.  The  friend  of  Miss  Grantham  ? 

Young  Wild.  The  very  same,  sir. 

Old  Wild.  Have  you  spoke  to  her? 

Young  Wild.  Parted  from  her  not  ten  minutes 
ago;  nay,  am  here  by  her  appointment. 

Old  Wild.  Has  she  favoured  your  address  ? 

Young  Wild.  Time,  sir,  and  your  approbation, 
will,  I  hope. 

Old  Wild.  Look  ye,  sir,  as  there  is  some  little 
probability  in  this  story,  I  shall  think  it  worth 
iurther  inquiry.  To  be  plain  with  you,  I  know 


Miss  Godfrey;  am  intimste  with  her  family;  and 
though  you  deserve  but  little  from  me,  I  will 
endeavour  to  aid  your  intention.  But  if,  in  the 
progress  of  this  affair,  you  practise  any  of  your 
usual  arts;  if  I  discover  the  least  falsehood,  the 
least  duplicity,  remember  you  have  lost  a  fa¬ 
ther. 

Young  Wild.  I  shall  submit  without  a  mur¬ 
mur,  [Exit  Old  Wild. 

Enter  Papillion. 

Young  Wild.  Well,  Papillion. 

Pap.  Sir,  here  has  been  the  devil  to  pay 
within  ! 

Young  Wild.  What’s  the  matter? 

Pap.  A  whole  legion  of  cooks,  confectioners, 
musicians,  waiters,  and  watermen. 

Young  Wild.  What  do  they  want  ? 

Pap.  You,  sir. 

Young  Wild.  Me  ! 

Pap.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  brought  in  their 
bills. 

Young  Wild.  Bills  !  for  what  ? 

Pap.  For  the  entertainment  you  gave  last  night 
upon  the  water. 

Young  Wild.  That  I  gave  ? 

Pap.  Yes,  sir;  you  remember  the  hill  of  fare: 
I  am  sure  the  very  mention  of  it  makes  iny  mouth 
water. 

Young  Wild.  Prithee,  are  you  mad  ?  There 
must  be  some  mistake ;  you  know  that  I — 

Pap.  They  have  been  vastly  puzzled  to  find 
out  your  lodgings  ;  but  Mr  Robinson  meeting 
by  accident  with  Sir  James  Elliot,  he  was  kind 
enough  to  tell  him  where  you  lived.  Here  are  the 
bills:  Almack’s,  twelve  dozen  of  claret;  ditto 
champagne,  frontiniac,  sweatmeats,  pine-apples; 
the  whole  amount  is  3721.  9s.  besides  music  and 
fire-works. 

Young  Wild.  Come,  sir,  this  is  no  time  for 
trifling. 

Pap.  Nay,  sir,  they  say  they  have  gone  full  as 
low  as  they  can  afford;  and  they  were  in  hopes, 
from  the  great  satisfaction  you  expressed  to  sir 
James  Elliot,  that  you  would  throw  them  in  an 
additional  compliment. 

Young  Wild.  Hark  ye,  Mr  Papillion,  if  you 
don’t  cease  your  impertinence,  I  shall  pay  you  a 
compliment  that  you  would  gladly  excuse. 

Pap.  Upon  my  faith,  1  relate  but  the  mere 
matter  of  fact  !  You  know,  sir,  I  am  but  bad  at 
invention  ;  though  this  incident,  I  can’t  help 
thinking,  is  the  natural  fruit  of  your  happy  one. 

Young  Wild.  But  are  you  serious?  is  this  pos¬ 
sible  ? 

Pap.  Most  certain.  It  was  with  difficulty  I 
restrained  their  impatience ;  but,  however,  I  have 
dispatched  them  to  your  lodgings,  with  a  promise 
that  you  shall  immediately  meet  them. 

Young  Wild.  Oh,  there  we  shall  soon  rid  our 
hands  of  the  troop. — Now,  Papillion,  I  have  news 
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for  you.  My  father  has  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  Abington  business. 

Pap.  The  deuce  ! 

Young  Wild.  We  parted  this  moment.  Such 
a  scene  ! 

Pap.  And  what  was  the  issue  ? 

Young  Wild.  Happy  beyond  my  hopes  !  Not 
only  an  act  of  oblivion,  but  a  promise  to  plead 
my  cause  with  the  fair. 

Pap.  With  Miss  Godfrey  ? 

Young  Wild.  Who  else  ! — He  is  now  with  her 
in  another  room. 

Pap.  And  there  is  no — you  understand  me — 
in  all  this  ? 

Young  Wild.  No,  no;  that  is  all  over  now — 
my  reformation  is  fixed — 

Pap.  As  a  weather-cock. 

Young  Wild.  Here  comes  my  father. 

Enter  Old  Wilding. 

Old  Wild.  Well,  sir,  I  find,  in  this  last  article, 
you  have  condescended  to  tell  me  the  truth  :  the 
young  lady  is  not  averse  to  your  union ;  but,  in 
order  to  fix  so  mutable  a  mind,  I  have  drawn  up 
a  slight  contract,  which  you  are  both  to  sign. 

Young  Wild.  With  transport ! 

Old  Wild.  I  vvill  introduce  Miss  Godfrey. 

[Exit  Old  Wild. 

Young  Wild.  Did  not  I  tell  you,  Papillion  ? 

Pap.  This  is  amazing,  indeed  ! 

Young  Wild.  Am  not  I  a  happy,  fortunate — 
But  they  come. 

Enter  Old  Wilding  and  Miss  Godfrey. 

Old  Wild.  If,  madam,  he  has  not  the  highest 
sense  of  the  great  honour  you  do  him,  I  shall 
cease  to  regard  him. — There,  sir,  make  your  own 
acknowledgements  to  that  lady. 

Young  Wild.  Sir ! 

Old  Wild.  This  is  more  than  you  merit ;  but 
let  your  future  behaviour  testify  your  gratitude. 

Young  Wild.  Papillion  !  madam  !  sir  ! 

Old  Wild.  What,  is  the  puppy  petrified  !  Why 
don’t  you  go  up  to  the  lady  ? 

Young  Wild.  Up  to  the  lady! — That  lady? 

Old  Wild.  That  lady! — I’o  be  sure.  What 
other  lady? — To  Miss  Godfrey. 

Young  Wild.  I'hat  lady  Miss  Godfrey? 

Old  Wild.  What  is  all  this? — Hark  ye,  sir;  I, 
see  what  you  are  at:  but  no  trifling;  I’ll  be  no 
more  the  dupe  of  your  double  detestable — Recol¬ 
lect  my  last  resolution :  This  instant  your  hand 
to  the  contract,  or  tremble  at  the  consequence. 

Young  Wild.  Sir,  that,  I  hope,  is — might  not  I 
— to  be  sure— 

Old  Wild.  No  further  evasions  !  There,  sir. 

Young  Wild.  Heigh  ho  !  [Signs  «Y.] 

Old  Wild.  Very  well.  Now,  madam,  your 
name,  if  you  please  ? 

Young  Wild.  Papillion,  do  you  know  who  she 
is  ? 

Pap.  That’s  a  question,  indeed  !  Don’t  you, 
sir  ?  2 
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Yo-ung  Wild.  Not  I,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved  ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  A  young  lady  begs  to  speak  with  Mr 
Wilding. 

Young  Wild.  With  me? 

Miss  God.  A  young  lady  with  Mr  Wilding? 

Ser.  Seems  distressed,  madam,  and  extremely 
pressing  for  admittance. 

Miss  God.  Indeed  !  There  may  be  something 
in  this  !  You  must  permit  me,  sir,  to  pause  a 
little  :  who  knows  but  a  prior  claim  may  pre¬ 
vent — 

Old  Wild.  Now,  sir,  who  is  this  lady? 

Young  Wild.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  divine, 
sir. 

Old  Wild.  You  know  nothing  of  her? 

Young  Wild.  How  should  I  ? 

Old  Wild.  You  hear,  madam. 

Miss  God.  I  presume  your  son  can  have  no 
objection  to  the  lady’s  appearance. 

Young  Wild.  Nut  in  the  least,  madam. 

Miss  God.  Show  her  in,  John.  [Exit  Ser. 

Old  Wild.  No,  madam,  I  don’t  think  there  is 
the  least  room  for  suspecting  him  :  he  can’t  be  so 
abandoned  as  to — But  she  is  here.  Upon  my 
word,  a  sightly  woman  ! 

Enter  Kitty,  as  Miss  Sybthorp. 

Kit.  Where  is  he  ? — Ob,  let  me  throw  my 
arms — my  life,  my — 

Young  Wild.  Heyday  ! 

Kit.  And  could  you  leave  me  ?  and  for  so  long 
a  space  ?  Think  how  the  tedious  time  has  lagged 
along. 

Young  Wild.  Madam  ! 

Kit.  But  we  are  met  at  last,  and  now  will  part 
no  more  ! 

Young  Wild.  The  deuce  we  won’t ! 

Kit.  What !  not  one  kind  look !  no  tender 
word  to  hail  our  second  meeting  ! 

Young  Wild ,  What  the  devil  is  all  this  ? 

Kit.  Are  all  your  oaths,  your  protestations, 
come  to  this  ?  Have  I  deserved  such  treatment  ? 
Quitted  my  father’s  house,  left  all  my  friends, 
and  wandered  here  alone  in  search  of  thee,  thou 
first,  last,  only  object  of  my  love  ? 

Old  Wild.  To  what  can  all  this  tend  ?  Hark 
ye,  sir,  unriddle  this  mystery. 

Young  Wild.  Davus,  non  CEdipus  sum.  It  is 
beyond  me,  I  confess.  Some  lunatic  escaped 
from  her  keeper,  I  suppose. 

Kit.  Am  I  disowned  then,  contemned,  slight¬ 
ed  ? 

Old  Wild.  Hold  ;  let  me  inquire  into  this  mat¬ 
ter  a  little.  Pray,  madam - You  seem  to  be 

pretty  familiar  here. — Do  you  know  this  gentle¬ 
man  ! 

Kit.  Too  well. 

Old  Wild.  His  name? 

Kit.  Wilding. 

Old  Wild.  So  far  she  is  right.  Now  yours,  if 
you  please. 
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Kit.  Wilding. 

Omnes.  Wilding! 

Old  Wild.  And  how  came  you  by  that  name, 
pray  ? 

Kit.  Most  lawfully,  sir :  by  the  sacred  band, 
the  holy  tie,  that  made  us  one. 

Old  Wild.  What !  married  to  him  ? 

Kit.  Most  true. 

Omnes.  How  ! 

Young  Wild.  Sir,  may  I  never — 

Old  Wild.  Peace,  monster  ! - One  question 

more  :  Your  maiden  name? 

Kit.  Sybthorp. 

Old  Wild.  Lydia,  from  Abington,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Berks  ? 

Kit.  The  same. 

Old  Wild.  As  I  suspected.  So,  then,  the 
whole  story  is  true,  and  the  monster  is  married 
at  last  ! 

Young  Wild.  Me,  sir  !  By  all  that’s - 

Old  Wild.  Eternal  dumbness  seize  thee,  mea¬ 
sureless  liar  ? 

Young  Wild.  If  not  me,  hear  this  gentleman 
■ - Marquis — 

Pap.  Not  I;  I’ll  be  drawn  into  none  of  your 
scrapes :  it  is  a  pit  of  your  own  digging  ;  and  so 
get  out  as  well  as  you  can.  Mean  time  I’ll  shift 
for  myself.  [Exit  Pap. 

Old  Wild.  What  evasion  now,  monster  ? 

Miss  God.  Deceiver  ! 

Old  Wild.  Liar ! 

Miss  God.  Impostor  ! 

Young  Wild.  Why,  this  is  a  general  combina¬ 
tion  to  distract  me;  but  I  will  be  heard.  Sir, 
you  arc  grossly  imposed  upon  :  the  low  contriver 
of  this  woman’s  shallow  artifice  I  shall  soon  find 
means  to  discover ;  and  as  to  you,  madam,  with 
whom  I  have  been  suddenly  surprised  into  a  con¬ 
tract,  I  most  solemnly  declare  this  is  the  first  time 
l  ever  set  eyes  on  you. 
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Old  Wild.  Amazing  confidence  !  Did  not  I 
bring  her  at  your  own  request  ? 

Young  Wild.  No. 

Miss  God.  Is  not  this  your  own  letter  ? 

Young  Wild.  No. 

Kit.  Am  not  I  your  wife  ? 

Young  Wild.  No. 

Old  Wild.  Did  not  you  own  it  to  me  ? 

Young  Wild.  Yes — that  is — no,  no. 

Kit.  Hear  me. 

Young  Wild.  No. 

Miss  God.  Answer  me. 

Young  Wild.  No. 

Old  Wild.  Have  not  I — 

Young  Wild.  No,  no,  no.  Zounds  !  you  are 
all  mad ;  and,  if  1  stay,  1  shall  catch  the  infec¬ 
tion.  [Exit  Young  Wild. 

Enter  Sir  James  Elliot,  and  Miss  Grant¬ 
ham. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Miss  Gran.  Finely  performed  ! 

Old  Wild.  You  have  kept  your  promise;  and 
I  thank  you,  madam. 

Miss  Gran.  My  medicine  was  somewhat  rough, 
sir;  but  in  desperate  cases,  you  know — 

Old  Wild.  If  his  cure  is  completed,  he  will 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  cause  ;  if  not,  the 
punishment  comes  far  short  of  his  crimes.  It  is 
needless  to  pay  you  any  compliments,  sir  James; 
with  that  lady  you  can’t  fail  to  be  happy.  I 
shan’t  venture  to  hint  a  scheme  I  have  greatly  at 
heart,  till  we  have  undeniable  proofs  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  operations.  To  the  ladies,  indeed,  no 
character  is  so  dangerous  as  that  of  a  liar  : 

They  in  the  fairest  fames  can  fix  a  flaw, 

And  vanquish  females,  whom  they  never  saw. 

[Exeunt  omnes . 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Wile  Tirehack  and  Harry  Scamper, 

booted,  with  whips  in  their  hands,  into  a  side- 

box. 

Scam.  Psiia  !  zounds!  prithee,  Will,  let  us 
go  ;  what  signifies  our  staying  here  ! 

Tire.  Nay,  but  tarry  a  little  :  besides,  you 
know  we.  promised  to  give  Poll  Bayless  and  Bett 
Skinner  the  meeting. 

Scam.  No  matter;  we  shall  be  sure  to  find 
them  at  three,  at  the  Shakespeare. 

Tire.  But  as  we  are  here,  Harry,  let  us  know 
a  little  what  ’tis  about? 

Scam.  About!  Why  lectures,  you  fool!  Have 
not  you  read  the  bills  ?  and  we  have  plenty  ol 
them  at  Oxford,  you  know. 

Tire.  Well,  but  for  all  that,  there  may  be  fun. 

Scam.  Why,  then,  stay  and  enjoy  it  yourself; 
and  I'll  step  to  the  Bull  and  Gate,  and  call  upon 
Jerry  Lack-Latin  and  my  horse.  We  shall  see 
you  at  three  ?  [Rising. 

Tire.  Nay,  but,  prithee,  stay. 

Scam.  Rot  me,  if  1  do  !  [ Going  out  of  the  box. 

Vol.  IIT. 


Tire.  Halloo,  Harry  !  Harry - - 

Scam.  Well,  what’s  the  matter  now  ? 

[Returning. 

Tire.  Here’s  Poll  Bayless  just  come  into  the 

gallery. 

Scam.  No — * — 

Tire.  She  is,  by - 

Scam.  [Looking.]  Yes,  faith!  it  is  she,  sure 
enough — IIow  goes  it,  Poll  ? 

Tire.  Well,  now,  we  shall  have  you,  I  hope  ? 
Scam.  Ay,  if  I  thought  we  should  get  any  fun. 
Tire.  I’ll  make  an  inquiry.  Halloo  !  snuffers, 
snuffers  ! 

Candle-snuffer.  Your  pleasure,  sir? 

Tire.  What  is  all  this  business  about  here  ? 
Snuf.  Can’t  say,  sir. 

Scam.  Well,  but  you  could  if  you  would  ;  let  us 
into  the  secret ! 

Snuf.  Not  I,  upon  my  honour  ! 

Tire.  Your  honour,  you  son  of  a  whore  !  D’ye 
hear  ?  bid  your  master  come  hither ;  we  want  to 
ask  him  a  question. 

Snuf.  I  will.  [Exit. 

Tire,  Scamper,  will  you  ask  him,  or  shall  I  ? 

%  T 
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Scam.  Let  me  alone  to  him - 

Enter  Foote. 

Tire.  0  !  here  he  is - 

Foote.  Your  commands  with  me,  gentlemen  ? 
Scam.  Why,  you  must  know,  Will  and  I,  here, 
are  upon  a  scheme  from  Oxford;  and  because 

cash  begins  to  run  low - Ilow  much  have  you, 

Will? 

Tire.  Three  and  twenty  shillings,  besides  the 
crown  I  paid  at  the  door. 

Scam.  And  I  eighteen.  Now,  as  this  will  last 
ns  but  to-night,  we  are  willing  to  husband  our 
time  ;  let  us  see — Will,  how  are  we  engaged? 

Tire.  Why,  at  three,  with  Bett  and  Poll  there, 
at  the  Shakespeare:  alter  that  to  the  Corona¬ 
tion;  for,  you  know,  we  have  seen  it  but  nine 
times- - 

Scam.  And  then  back  to  the  Shakespeare 
again ;  where  we  sup,  and  take  horse  at  the 
door. 

Tire.  So,  there’s  no  time  to  he  lost,  you  see  ; 
we  desire,  therefore,  to  know  what  sort  ot  a  thing 
this  affair,  here,  of  yours  is  ?  What,  is  it  damned 
funny  and  comical  ? 

Foote.  Have  you  not  seen  the  bills? 

Scam.  What,  about  the  lectures  ?  ay,  but  that’s 
all  slang,  I  suppose;  no,  no.  No  tricks  upon 

travellers ;  no,  we  know  better - What,  are 

there  any  more  of  you ;  or  do  you  do  it  all  your¬ 
self? 

Foote.  If  I  was  in  want  of  comedians,  you,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  are  kind  enough  to  lend  me  a  lift;  but, 
upon  my  word,  my  intentions,  as  the  bill  will  in¬ 
form  you,  are  serious - 

Tire.  Are  they  ?  then  I’ll  have  my  money 
again.  What,  do  you  think  we  come  to  London 
to  learn  any  thing?  Come,  Will.  [Going. 

Foote.  Hold,  gentlemen';  I  will  detain  you,  if 
possible.  What  is  it  you  expect? 

Scum.  To  be  jolly,  and  laugh,  to  be  sure — 
Foote.  At  what  ? 

Tire.  At  what — damme,  I  don't  know — at  you, 

and  your  frolics  and  fancies - 

Foote.  If  that  is  all  you  desire,  why,  perhaps, 

we  shan’t  disappoint  you - 

Scam.  Shan’t  you  ?  why,  that  is  an  honest  fel¬ 
low — come,  begin - 

Foote.  But  you’ll  be  so  kind  as  not  to  inter¬ 
rupt  me  ? 

Scam.  Never  fear, 

Foote.  Ladies  and  gentlemen - 

[Suns,  from  the  opposite  box,  calls  to  Foote, 
and  stops  him  short. J 

Suds.  Stop  a  minute  !  may  I  be  permitted  to 
speak  ? 

Foote.  Doubtless,  sir. 

Suds.  Why,  the  affair  is  this.  My  wife  Alice 

- - for,  you  must  know,  my  name  is  Ephraim 

Suds,  I  am  a  soap-boiler  in  the  city — took  it  into 
her  head,  and  nothing  would  serve  her  turn  but 
that  I  must  be  a  common  councilman  tins  year; 


[Foote. 

for,  says  Alice,  says  she,  it  is  the  onliest  way  ta 
rise  m  the  world. 

Foote.  A  just  observation  !  you  succeeded? 

Suds.  Oh  !  there  was  no  danger  of  that — yes, 
yes,  1  got  it  all  hollow;  but  now  to  come  to  the 
marrow  of  the  business.  Well,  Alice,  says  I, 
now  1  am  chosen,  what’s  next  to  be  done?  Why 
now,  says  Alice  says  she,  thee  must  learn  to 
make  speeches  ;  why  dost  not  see  what  purfer- 
rnent  neighbour  Grogram  has  got;  why,  man, 
’lis  all  brought  about  by  his  speechifying.  I  tell 
thee  what,  Ephraim,  if  thou  canst  but  once  learn 
to  lay  down  the  law,  there’s  no  knowing  to  what 
thee  mayest  rise — 

Foote.  Your  lady  had  reason. 

Suds.  Why,  [  thought  so  too ;  and,  as  good 
luck  would  have  it,  who  should  come  into  the 
city,  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  but  master  pro¬ 
fessor  along  with  his  lectures - Adod,  away 

in  a  burry  Alice  and  1  danced  to  Pewterer’s 
Flail. 

Foote.  You  improved,  I  hope? 

Suds.  O  lud  !  it  is  unknown  what  knowledge 
we  got !  We  can  read- — Oh  !  we  never  stop  to 
spell  a  word,  now — And  then  he  told  us  such 
things  about  verbs,  and  nouns,  and  adverbs,  that 
never  entered  our  heads  before,  and  emphasis, 
and  accent ;  Heaven  bless  us  !  I  did  not  think 
there  had  been  such  things  in  the  world. 

Foote.  And  have  you  speechified  yet  ? 

Suds.  Soft ;  soft  and  fair  !  we  must  walk  be¬ 
fore  we  can  run — I  think  I  have  laid  a  pretty 
foundation.  The  mansion-house  was  not  built 
in  a  day,  Master  Foote.  But  to  go  on  with  my 
tale ;  my  dame  one  day  looking  over  the  papery 
came  running  to  me;  now,  Ephraim,  says  she, 
thy  business  is  done  ;  rare  news,  lad  ;  here  is  a 
man,  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  that  will  make 
thee  a  speecher  at  once — and  out  she  pulled  your 
proposals.  Ah,  Alice,  says  I,  thee  be’st  but  a 
fool;  why,  I  know  that  man,  he  is  all  upon  his 
fun;  he  lecture  !  why,  ’tis  all  but  a  bam — well, 
’tis  but  seeing,  says  she  ;  so,  wolens  nolens,  she 
would  have  ine  come  hither :  now,  if  so  be  you 
be  serious,  I  shall  think  my  money  wisely  bestow¬ 
ed  ;  but  if  it  be  only  your  comical  works,  I  can 
tell  you,  you  shall  see  me  no  more. 

Foote.  Sir,  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  lose 
you,  if  I  knew  but  what  would  content  you. 

Suds.  Why,  I  want  to  be  made  an  orator  on ; 
and  to  speak  speeches,  as  I  tell  you,  at  our  meet¬ 
ings,  about  politics,  and  peace,  and  addresses, 
and  the  new  bridge,  and  all  them  kind  of  things. 

Foote.  Why,  with  your  happy  talents,  I  should 
1  think  much  might  be  done. 

Suds.  1  am  proud  to  hear  you  say  so;  indeed  [ 
am.  I  did  speechify  once  at  a  vestry,  concerning 
new-lettering  the  church-buckets,  and  came  off 
cutely  enough ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  that  was 
the  tiling  that  provoked  me  to  go  to  Pewterer’s 
Hall. 

[Sits  down  again. 
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Foote.] 

Foote.  Well,  sir,  I  flatter  myself,  that,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  difference  of  abilities  in  your  two 
instructors,  you  will  here  make  a  tolerable  pro¬ 
gress.  But  now,  sir,  with  your  favour,  we  will 
proceed  to  explain  the  nature  of  our  design ; 
and,  I  hope,  in  the  process,  you,  gentlemen,  will 
find  entertainment,  and  you,  sir,  information. 

Mr  Foote  then  proceeds  in  Ids  lecture. 

Mv  plan,  gentlemen,  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
superstructure  on  that  admirable  foundation  laid 
by  the  modern  professor  of  English,  both  our  la¬ 
bours  tending  to  the  same  general  end,  the  per- 
fectioning  of  our  countrymen  in  a  most  essential 
article,  the  right  use  of  their  native  language. — 
The  English  orators  are  to  he  divided  into  four 
distinct  classes,  the  pulpit,  the  senate,  the  bar, 
and  the  stage.  With  the  first  of  these  branches, 
the  pulpit,  I  shan’t  interfere;  and,  indeed,  so  few 
people,  now,  of  consequence  and  consideration, 
frequent  the  churches,  that  the  art  is  scarce 
worth  cultivation.  The  bar - 

Scam.  Pshaw  !  there’s  enough  of  this  dull 
prosing  ;  come,  give  us  a  little  of  something 
that’s  funny ;  you  talked  about  pupils.  Could 
not  we  see  them  ? 

Foote.  Rather  too  precipitate,  sir;  but,  how¬ 
ever,  in  some  measure  to  satisfy  you,  and  demon¬ 
strate  the  success  of  our  scheme,  give  me  leave 
to  introduce  to  you  a  most  extraordinary  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  person  of  a  young  Highlander.  It 
is  not  altogether  a  year  since  this  astonishing 
subject  spoke  nothing  but  Erse.  Encouraged 
by  the  prodigies  of  my  brother  professor’s  skill, 
whose  fame,  like  the  Chevalier  Taylor’s,  pierces 
the  remotest  regions,  his  relations  were  tempted 
to  send  this  young  genius  to  Edinburgh;  where 
he  went  through  a  regular  course  of  the  profes¬ 
sor’s  lectures,  to  finish  his  studies ;  he  has  been 
about  six  weeks  under  my  care,  and,  considering 
the  time,  I  think  you  will  be  amazed  at  his  pro¬ 
gress.  Donald  ! 

Enter  Donald. 

Don.  What’s  yer  wull,  sir  ? 

Foote.  Will  you  give  these  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  a  proof  of  your  skill  ? 

Don.  Ah,  ye  wad  ha’  a  specimen  of  my  orato¬ 
rical  art  ? 

Foote.  If  you  please. 

Don.  In  gude  troth  an  ye  sal ;  wul  ye  gi  me  a 
topic  ? 

Foote.  Oh,  choose  for  yourself. 

Don.  It’s  aw  ane  to  Donald. 

Foote.  What  think  you  of  q  short  panegyric 
on  the  science  we  are  treating  of? 

Don.  On  oratory  ?  Wi’  aw  my  heart. 

Foote.  Mind  your  action ;  let  that  accompany 
your  words - 

Don.  Dunna  heed,  man— the  topic  I  presume 
to  haundle,  is  the  miraculous  gifts  of  an  orator, 


wha,  by  the  bare  power  of  his  words,  leads  men? 
women,  and  bairns,  as  he  lists - 

Scam.  And  who? 

Don.  [Tart/p.] — Men,  women,  and  bairns. 

Scam.  Bairns  !  who  are  they? 

Foote.  Oil,  children — his  meaning  is  obvious 
enough. 

Don.  Ay,  ay  ;  men,  women,  and  bairns,  when¬ 
ever  he  lists.  And  first  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
art—  Ken  ye,  my  lads,  wha  was  the  first  orator  ? 
Mayhap,  ye  think  it  was  Tully  the  Latinist?  Ye 
are  wide  o’  the  mark ;  or  Demosthenes  the 
Greek  ?  In  gude  troth,  ye’re  as  far  aff  as  before  : 
wha  was  it,  then  ?  It  was  e’en  that  arch  cliiel,  the 
deevil  himsel - 

Scam.  [Hast tip.] — The  devil  it  was  !  How  do 
you  prove  that? 

Don.  Gilds  zounds,  mun,  ye  brak  the  thud  of 
my  harang;  an  ye’ll  but  haud  your  tongue,  I  se 
prove  it  as  plain  as  a  pike-stafl. 

Tire.  Be  quiet,  Will,  and  let  him  go  on. 

Don.  I  say  it  was  that  arch  duel,  the  deevi' 
himsel.  Ye  ken  weel,  my  lads,  how  Adam  and 
Eve  were  planted  in  Eden,  wi’  plenty  o’  bannocks 
and  kail,  and  aw  that  they  wished,  hut  were  pro¬ 
hibited  the  eating  of  pepins - 

Scam.  Apples - 

Don.  Weel,  weel,  and  are  na  pepins  and  ap¬ 
ples  aw  the  same  thing  ? 

Foote.  Nay,  pray,  gentlemen,  hear  him  out. — 
Go  on  with  your  pepins. 

Don.  Prohibited  the  eating  of  pepins  ;  upon 
which,  what  does  me  the  orator  Satan,  but  he 
whispers  a  saft  speech  in  her  lug;  egod,  our 
grannum  fell  to  in  an  instant,  and  eat  a  pepiu 
without  staying  to  pare  it — [ Addresses  himself  to 
the  Oxonians.]— Ken  ye,  lads,  wha  was  the  first 
orator,  now  ? 

Tire.  [To  Scam.] — What  say  yon  to  that? 

Scam.  By  my  soul,  the  fellow’s  right - 

Don.  Ay,  but  ye  wunna  ha’  patience - ye. 

wunna  ha’  patience,  lads - 

Tire.  Hold  your  jaw,  and  go  on— 

Don.  Now,  we  come  to  the  definition  of  an 
orator:  and  it  is  from  the  Latin  words,  oro, 
orare,  to  intreat,  or  perswad ;  and  how  ?  by  the. 
means  o’  elocution  or  argument,  which  argument 
consists  o’  letters,  which  letters  joined,  mak  syl¬ 
lables,  which  syllables  compounded,  mak  words, 
which  words  combined,  mak  sentences  or  pe¬ 
riods,  or  which,  aw  together,  inak  an  orator;  so 
the  first  gift  of  an  orator  is  words— - 

Scam.  Here,  Donald,  you  are  out. 

Don.  How  so  ? 

Scam.  Words  the  first  gifts  of  an  orator  !  No, 
Donald,  no,  at  school  I  learned  better  than  that : 
do’st  not  rememher,  Will,  what  is  the  first  per 
fection  of  an  orator  ?  action ;  the  second,  ac¬ 
tion  ;  the  third,  action. 

Tire.  Right,  right,  Harry,  as  right  as  my  nail : 
there,  Donald,  I  think,  he  has  given  you  a  dos«— 
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Don.  An  ye  stay  me  in  the  midst  o’  my  argu¬ 
ment — 

Scam.  Why  don’t  you  stick  to  truth  ? 

Don.  I  tell  ye,  I  can,  logically. 

Tire.  Damn  your  logic  ! - 

Don.  Mighty  weel - Maistcr  Foote,  how  ca’ 

ye  this  usage  ? 

Foote.  Oh,  never  mind  them — proceed. 

Don.  In  gude  troth,  l’se  no  say  ane  word 
mare. 

Foote.  Finish,  finish,  Donald. 

Don.  Ah  !  they  have  jumbled  aw  my  ideas  the- 
gether;  but  an  they  will  enter  into  a  fair  argu¬ 
mentation,  l’se  convince  them  that  Donald  Mac- 
gregor  is  mare  than  a  match. 

Scam.  You  be — - 

Don.  Very  weel - 

Foote.  Nay,  but,  my  dear  Donald. - 

Don.  Hands  aff,  Maister  Foote — I  ha’  finished 
my  tale;  the  deel  a  word  mare  sal  ye  get  out  o’ 
Donald;  yer  servant,  sir.  [Exit  Don. 

Foote.  You  see,  gentlemen,  what  your  impa¬ 
tience  has  lost  us. 


[Foote. 

Scam  Rot  him,  let  him  go  !  But  is  this  fellow 
one  of  your  pupils?  Why,  what  a  damnable 
twang  he  has  got,  with  his  men,  women,  and 
bairns - 

Foote.  His  pronounciation  is,  I  own,  a  little  ir¬ 
regular;  but  then  consider  he  is  but  merely  a 
novice :  why,  even  in  his  present  condition,  he 
makes  no  bad  figure  for  his  five  minutes  at  the 
Pantheon  and  Lycaeum;  and  in  a  month  or  two 
we  shan’t  be  ashamed  to  start  him  in  a  more  re¬ 
spectable  place.  But  now,  gentlemen,  we  are  to 
descend  to  the  peculiar  essential  qualities  ot 
each  distinct  species  of  oratory;  and  first  tor  the 
bar — but  as  no  didactic  rules  can  so  well  convey, 
or  words  make  a  proper  impression,  we  will  have 
recourse  to  more  palpable  means,  and  endeavour, 
hy  a  lively  imitation,  to  demonstrate  the  extent 
of  our  art.  We  must,  for  this  end,  employ  the 
aid  of  our  pupils;  but  as  some  preparation  is 
necessary,  we  hope  you  will  indulge  us  in  a  short 
interruption.  [  Exit. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — A  Hall  of  Justice. 

Enter  Foote. 

Foote.  The  first  species  of  oratory  we  are  to 
demonstrate  our  skill  in,  is  that  of  the  bar ;  and 
in  order  to  give  our  lecture  an  air  of  reality,  you 
are  to  suppose  this  a  court  of  justice,  furnished 
with  proper  ministers  to  discharge  the  necessary 
functions.  But  to  supply  these  gentlemen  with 
business,  we  must  likewise  institute  an  imaginary 
cause ;  and,  that  the  whole  may  be  ideal,  let  it 
be  the  prosecution  of  an  imaginary  being ;  I 
mean  the  phantom  of  Cock-lane,  a  phenomenon 
that  has  much  puzzled  the  brains,  and  terrified 
the  minds,  of  many  of  our  fellow-subjects.  You 
are  to  consider,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the 
language  of  the  bar  is  a  species  of  oratory  dis¬ 
tinct  from  every  other.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  the  ornaments  of  this  profession  have  in  • 
shone  with  equal  lustre  in  an  assembly  near  tin  ir 
own  hall ;  the  reason  assigned,  though  a  pleasant, 
is  not  the  true  one.  It  has  been  hinted,  that 
these  gentlemen  were  in  want  of  their  briefs. — 
But  were  that  the  disease,  the  remedy  would  he 
easy  enough;  they  need  only  have  recourse  to 
the  artifice  successfully  practised  by  some  01 
their  colleagues  ;  instead  of  having  their  briefs  in 
their  hands,  to  hide  them  at  the  bottom  of  theii 
hats. 

[ Calls  to  his  pupils,  who  enter  dressed  as  a 
justice,  a  clerk,  a  serjeant  at  law,  and 
a  counsellor. \ 

You  will  remember,  gentlemen,  your  proixir 
pauses,  repetitions,  hums,  ha’s  and  interjections  •. 


— Now,  seat  yourselves  ;  and  you,  the  counsel,  re¬ 
member  to  be  mighty  dull,  and  you,  the  justices, 
to  fall  asleep.  I  must  prepare  to  appear  in  this 
cause  as  a  witness.  [  Exit. 

Jus.  Clerk,  read  the  indictment. 

Clerk.  [Reni/s.jMiddlesex,  to  wit. 

‘  Fanny  Phantom,  you  arc  indicted,  That  on 
‘  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  1762,  you  the 
‘  said  Fanny  did,  in  a  certain  house,  in  a  certain 
‘  street  called  Cock-lane,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 

•  dlesex,  maliciously,  treacherously,  wickedly 
‘  and  wilfully,  by  certain  thumpings,  knockings, 

‘  scratchings,  and  flutterings,  against  doors,  walls, 

‘  wainscots,  bedsteads,  and  bed-posts,  disturb, 

‘  aimov,  assault,  and  terrify  divers  innocent,  in- 
‘  offensive,  harmless,  quiet,  simple  people,  re- 
'  siding  in,  at,  near,  or  about  the  said  Cock-lane, 

‘  and  elsewhere,  in  the  said  county  of  Middlesex, 

•  to  the  great  prejudice  of  said  people  in  said 

‘  county.  How  say  you  ?  Guilty  or - 

Conn.  [Stops  the  Clerk  short. ]  May  it  please 
your  worship — hem — I  am  counsel  in  this  cause 
for  the  ghost — hem — and  before  I  can  permit 
her  to  plead,  I  have  an  objection  to  make,  that  is 
— hem — I  shall  object  to  her  pleading  at  all. — 
Hem — It  is  the  standing  law  of  this  country — 
hem — and  has^hem —  always  been  so  allowed, 
deemed  and  practised,  that — hem — all  criminals 
should  he  tried  per  pares,  by  their  equals — hem 
— that  is — hem — by  a  jury  of  equal  rank  with 
themselves.  Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  as  the  case 
it  is,  I — hem — I  should  be  glad  to  know  how 
my  client  can  he  tried  in  this  here  manner  ?  And 
Irst,  who  is  my  client  ?  She  is  in  the  indictment  cal¬ 
led  a  phantom ,  a  ghost.  What  is  a  ghost  ?  a  spirit. 


Foote.] 
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What  is  a  spirit  ?  a  spirit  is  a  thing  that  exists 
independently  of,  and  is  superior  to,  flesh  and 
blood.  And  can  any  man  go  for  to  think,  that  I 
can  advise  my  client  to  submit  to  be  tried  by 
people  of  an  inferior  rank  to  herselt  ?  certainly 
no — I  therefore  humbly  move  to  quash  this  in¬ 
dictment,  unless  a  jury  of  ghosts  be  first  had  and 
obtained.  [Sits  down. 

Ser.  I  am,  in  this  cause,  counsel  against  Fanny 
Phantom  the  ghost — eh — and  notwithstanding 
the  rule  laid  down  bv  Mr  Prosequi  be— eh— right 
in  the  main,  yet,  here,  it  can’t  avail  his  client  a 
whit.  We  allow— eh— we  do  allow,  please  your 
worship,  that  Fanny  quoad  Phantom — eh — had 
originally  a  right  to  a  jury  of  ghosts;  but— eh— 
if  she  did,  by  any  act  of  her  own,  forfeit  this 
right,  her  plea  cannot  be  admitted.  Now,  we 
can  prove  to  your  worship,  prove  by  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  that  said  Fanny  did,  as  specified  in 
the  indictment,  scratch,  knock,  and  flutter  eh 
which  said  scratchings,  knockings,  and  flutteiings 
— eh — being  operations  merely  peculiar  to  flesh, 
blood,  and  body — eh — we  do  humbly  apprehend 
. — eh — that,  by  condescending  to  execute  the  afore¬ 
said  operations,  she  has  waved  her  privilege  as 
a  ghost,  and  may  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  form, 
according  to  the  statute  so  made  and  provided  in 
the  reign  of,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Your  worship’s  opinion  ? 

Tire.  Smoke  the  justice  ;  he  is  as  fast  as  a 
church. 

Seam.  I  fancy  he  has  touched  the  tankard  too 
much  this  morning ;  he’ll  know  a  good  deal  of 
what  they  have  been  saying. 

Jus.  [Is  waked  by  the  Clerk,  who  tells  him 
they  have  pleaded^'  Why  the  objection— oh- 
brought  by  Mr  Prosequi,  is  [Whispers  the  Clerk.\ 
doubtless  provisionally  a  valid  objection  ;  but 
then,  if  the  culprit  has,  by  an  act  of  her  own, 
defeated  her  privilege,  as  asserted  in  Mr  Ser¬ 
jeant's  replication,  we  conceive  she  may  be  legal¬ 
ly  tried— oh— Besides— oh— Besides,  I,  I,  I  can  t 
well  see  how  we  could  impannel  a  jury  of  ghosts; 
or_0h— how  twelve  spirits,  who  have  no  body 
at  all,  can  be  said  to  take  a  corporal  oath  as  re¬ 
quired  by  law— unless,  indeed,  as  m  case  of  the 
peerage,  the  prisoner  may  be  tried  on  their  ho¬ 
nour.  . 

Court.  Your  worships  distinction  is  just, 

knockings,  scratchings,  &c.  as  asserted  by  Mr 

6  Ser."  Asserted — Sir,  do  you  doubt  my  instruc¬ 
tions  ?  .  .  r. 

Court.  No  interruptions,  if  you  please,  MrSei- 
jeant;  I  say  as  asserted;  but  can  assertions  be 
admitted  as  proofs  ?  certainly  no  - 

Ser.  Our  evidence  is  ready - 

Coun.  To  that  we  object,  to  that  we  object, 
as  it  will  anticipate  the  merits— your  worship— 
Ser.  Your  worship - 

Jus.  Why,  as  you  impeach  the  ghosts  pri¬ 
vilege,  you  must  produce  proofs  ot  her  scratch- 
•jngs. 


Ser.  Call  Shadrach  Bodkin. 

Clerk.  Shadrach  Bodkin,  come  into  court. 

Enter  Bodkin. 

Ser.  Pray,  Mr  Bodkin  where  do  you  live  ? 

Bod.  T  sojourn  in  Lukener’s-lane. 

Ser.  What  is  your  profession? 

Bud.  I  am  a  teacher  of  the  word,  and  a  tai¬ 
lor. 

Scam.  Zounds,  Will,  it  is  a  Methodist ! 

Tire.  No  sure  ! 

Scum.  By  the  lord  Harry,  it  is  5 
Clerk.  Silence. 

Ser.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  Fanny  the 
Phantom  ? 

Bod.  Yea — t  do. 

Ser.  Can  you  give  any  account  of  her  thump¬ 
ings,  scratchings,  and  flutterings  ? 

Bod.  Yea— manifold  have  been  the  scratch¬ 
ings  and  knockings,  that  I  have  heard. 

Ser.  Name  thfl  times. 

Bod.  I  have'  attended  the  spirit  Fanny,  from 
the  first  day  of  her  flutterings,  even  to  the  last 
scratch  that  she  gave. 

Ser.  How  long  may  that  be  ? 

Bod.  Five  weeks  did  she  flutter,  and  six  weeks 

did  she  scratch.  . 

Scam.  Six  weeks— Damn  it !  I  wonder  she  did 
not  wear  out  her  nails. 

Clerk.  Silence. 

Ser.  I  hope  the  court  is  convinced? 

Coun.  Hold,  Master  Bodkin  1  you  and  I  must 
have  a  little  discourse.  A  tailor,  you  say  ?  Do 
you  work  at  your  business  ? 

Bod.  No——'-- 

Coun.  Look  upon  me,  look  upon  the  court 
Then  your  present  trade  is  your  teaching? 

Bod.  It  is  no  trade. 

Court.  What  is  it  then  ?  a  calling  ? 

Bod.  No,  it  is  no  calling — it  is  rather  ns  f 

may  say — a  forcing — a  compelling - 

Coun.  By  whom  ? 

Bod.  By  the  spirit  that  is  within  me - 

Scam.  It  is  an  evil  spirit,  I  believe  :  and 


needs  must,  when  the  devil  drives,  you  know, 
Will. 

Tire.  Right,  Harry - -  . 

Coun.  When  did  you  feel  these  spiritual 

motions  ?  .  ,  _ 

Bod.  In  the  town  of  Norwich,  where  I  was 
born. — One  day,  as  I  was  sitting  cross-legged  on 
my  shop-board,  new  seating  a  cloth-pair  of 
breeches  of  Mr  Alderman  Crape’s— I  felt  the 
spirit  within  me,  moving  upwards  and  downwards, 
and  this  wav  and  that  way,  and  tumbling  and 
jumbling - -At  first,  I  thought  it  was  the  cho¬ 
lic -  .  .  s 

Coun.  And  how  are  you  certain  it  was  not. 
Bod  At  last  I  heard  a  voice  whispering  within 
me,  crying,  Shadrach,  Shadrach,  Shadrach  !  cast 
away  the  things  that  belong  to  thee,  thy  thimble 
and'sheers,  and  do  the  things  that  I  bid  thee. 
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Court.  And  you  did  ? 

Hod.  Yea,  verily. 

Court.  I  think  I  have  heard  a  little  of  yon, 
Master  Bodkin  -  and  so  you  quitted  your  busi¬ 
ness,  your  wife,  and  your  children  ? 

Hod.  I  did. 

Court.  \  ou  did — But  then  you  communed  with 
other  men’s  wives  ? 

Hod.  \  ea,  and  with  widows,  and  with  maidens. 

Court..  I  low  came  that  about,  Shadrach  ? 

Hod.  I  was  moved  thereunto  by  the  spirit. 

Court.  I  should  rather  think  by  the  flesh - 1 

have  been  told,  friend  Bodkin,  that  twelve  be¬ 
came  pregnant— 

Hocl.  Thou  art  deceived — they  were  barely 
but  nine. 

Court.  Why,  this  was  an  acrivc  spirit. 

Ser.  But  to  the  point,  Mr  Prosequi. 

Court.  Well,  then — you.  say  you  have  heard 
those  scratching  and  knocking? 

Hod.  Yea - 

Court.  But  why  did  you  think  they  came  from 
a  spirit? — 

Hod.  Because  the  very  same  thumps,  scratch¬ 
es,  and  knocks,  I  have  felt  on  my  breast-bone 
from  the  spirit  within  mev-r 

Court.  And  these  noises  you  are  sure  you 
heard  ou  the  first  day  of  January  ? 

Bod.  Certain - 

Ser.  But  to  what  do  all  those  interrogatories 
tend  ?  ° 

Court.  To  a  most  material  purpose.  Your 
worship  observes,  that  Bodkin  is  positive  as  to 
the  noises  made  on  the  first  day  of  January  by 
Fanny  the.  Phantom  :  now,  if  we  can  prove  an 
alibi,  that  is,  that,  on  that  very  day,  at  that  very 
time,  the  said  Fanny  was  scratching  and  flut¬ 
tering  any  where  else,  we  apprehend  that  we 

destroy  the  credit  of  this  witness - Call  Peter 

Paragraph. 

Clerk.  Peter  Paragraph,  come  into  court. 

Court.  This  gentleman  is  an  eminent  printer, 
and  has  collected,  for  the  public  information, 
every  particular  relative  to  this  remarkable  sto¬ 
ry ;  but  as  he  has  the  misfortune  to  have  but  one 
leg,  your  worship  will  indulge  him  in  the  use  of 
a  chair. 

Clerk.  Peter  Paragraph,  come  into  court. 

Enter  Paragraph. 

Court.  Pray,  Mr  Paragraph,  where  was  you 
born  ?  J 

Far.  Sii'j,!  am  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  born 
and  bred  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 

Court.  When  did  you  arrive  in  the  city  of 
London  ?  J 

1  ur.  About  the  last  autumnal  equinox  ;  and 
now  I  recollect,  my  journal  makes  mention  of 
my  departure  for  England,  in  the  Besborough 
packet,  Friday,  October  the  tenth,  N.  S.  or  new 
style. 


[Foote. 

Court.  Oh,  then  the  journal  is  yours? 

Pur.  Please  your  worship,  it  is;  and  relating 
thereto,  I  believe  I  can  give  you  a  pleasant  con¬ 
ceit — Last  week  I  went  to  visit  a  peer,  for  I 
know  peers,  and  peers  know  me.  Quoth  bis 
lordship  to  me,  Mr  Paragraph,  with  respect  to 
your  journal,  I  would  wish  that  your  paper  was 
whiter,  or  your  ink  blacker.  Quoth  I  to  the 
peer,  by  way  of  reply,  I  hftpc  you  will  own 
there  is  enough  for  the  money  ?  his  lordship  was 
pleased  to  laugh.  It  was  such  a  pretty  repartee, 
he,  he,  he,  he  ! 

Jus.  Pray,  Mr  Paragraph,  what  might  be  your 
business  in  England  ? 

Pur.  Hem — a  little  love-affair,  please  your 
worship. 

Conti.  A  wife,  I  suppose - 

Par.  Something  tending  that  way;  even  so 
long  ago  as  January  1739-40,  there  past  some 
amorous  glances  between  us  :  she  is  daughter  of 
old  Vamp  of  the  Turnstile  ;  but,  at  that  time,  I 
stifled  my  passion,  Mrs  Paragraph  being  then  in 
the  land  of  the  living. 

Court.  She  is  now  dead  ? 

Pur.  Three  years  and  three  quarters,  please 
your  worship  :  we  were  exceeding  happy  toge¬ 
ther  ;  she  was,  indeed,  a  little  apt  to  be  jealous. 

Court.  No  wonder - 

Pur.  Yes  :  they  can’t  help  it,  poor  souls  ;  but 
notwithstanding,  at  her  death,  I  gave  her  a  pro¬ 
digious  good  character  in  my  journal. 

Court.  And  how  proceeds  tiie  present  affair  ? 

Par.  Just  now,  we  are  quite  at  a  stand - 

Court.  How  so  ? 

Pur.  The  old  scoundrel,  her  father,  has  play¬ 
ed  me  a  slippery  trick. 

Court.  Indeed ! 

Pur.  As  he  could  give  no  money  in  hand,  I 
agreed  to  take  her  fortune  in  copies.  I  was  to 
have  the  Wits  lade  Meeutn  entire;  four  hun¬ 
dred  of  News  from  the  Invisible  World,  in 
sheets;  all  that  remained  of  Glanvil  upon 
Witches;  Hill’s  Bees,  Bardana,  Brewing,  and 
Balsam  of  Honey,  and  three  eights  of  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

Court.  A  pretty  fortune  ! 

Par.  Yes;  they  arc  things  that  stir  in  the 
trade;  but  you  must  know  that  we  agreed  to  go 
halves  in  Fanny  the  Phantom.  But  whilst  I 
and  two  authors,  whom  I  had  hired  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  at  nine  shillings  a  night,  were  taking  notes 
of  the  knockings  at  the  house  of  Mr  Parsons 
himself,  that  old  rascal  Vamp  had  privately 
printed  oflf  a  thousand  eight-penny  scratchings, 
purchased  of  two  Methodist  preachers,  at  the 
public-house  over  the  way - 

Court.  Now  we  come  to  the  point — look  upon 
this  evidence;  was  he  present  at  Mr  Parsons’ 
knockings  ? 

Pur.  Never;  this  is  one  of  the  rascally  Me¬ 
thodists - Ilark’e,  fellow  ?  how  could  you  be 
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such  a  scoundrel,  to  sell  for  genuine,  your  coun¬ 
terfeit  scratchings  to  Vamp  ? 

Bod.  My  scratchings  were  the  true  scratch¬ 
ings — 

Bar.  Why,  you  lying  son  of  a  whore,  did  not 
I  buy  all  my  materials  from  the  girl’s  father 
himself? 

Bod.  What  the  spirit  commanded,  that  did  I. 
Bar.  What  spirit? 

Bod.  The  spirit  within  me - 

Bar.  If  [  could  but  get  at  you,  1  would  soon 
try  what  sort  of  a  spirit  it  is — Stop,  you  villain  ! 
[Exit  Bodmn.]  The  rogue  has  made  his  escape; 
but  I  will  dog  him  to  find  out  his  haunts,  and  then 
return  for  a  warrant — His  scratchings  !  a  scoun¬ 
drel  ;  I  will  have  justice,  or  I’ll  turn  his  taberna¬ 
cle  into  a  pig-stye.  [Exit  Pah. 

Cowi.  I  hope,  please  your  worship,  we  have 
sufficiently  established  our  alibi  i 

Jus.  You  are  unquestionably  entitled  to  a  jury 
of  ghosts. 

Coun.  Mr  Serjeant,  you  will  provide  us  a  list? 
Ser.  Let  us  see — you  have  no  objection  to  sir 
George  Villars,  the  evil  genius  of  Brutus,  the 
ghost  of  Banquo,  Mrs  Veal  ? 

Coun.  We  object  to  a  woman - your  wor¬ 

ship — 

Jus.  Why,  it  is  not  the  practice  ;  this,  it  must 
be  owned,  is  an  extraordinary  case.  But,  how¬ 
ever,  if,  on  conviction,  the  Phantom  should  plead 
pregnancy,  Mrs  Veal  will  be  admitted  on  the  ju¬ 
ry  of  matrons. 

Ser.  I  thank  your  worship  :  then,  the  court  is 
adjourned. 

[Terence  and  Dermot  in  an  upper  box. 
Ter.  By  my  shoul,  but  I  will  spake  ! 

Der.  Arrah,  be  quiet,  Terence. 

Ter.  Dibble  burn  me,  but  I  will;  hut,  hut, 
not  spake!  what  should  ail  me?  Harkee,  you 
Mr  Justice - 

Scam.  Hollo,  what’s  the  matter  now,  Will  ? 
Der.  Leave  off,  honey  Terence,  now  you  are 
well - 

Ter.  Dermot,  be  easy - - 

Scam.  Hear  him  ! 

Tire.  Hear  him  ! 

Ter.  Ay,  hear  him,  hear  him !  why  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  this,  Mr  Justice:  that  little  hopping  fellow 
there,  that  Dublin  journal  man,  is  as  great  a  liar 

as  ever  was  born - — 

Tire .  How  so  ? 

Ter.  Av,  prithee  don’t  bodder  me  !  what  d’ye 
learn  no  more  manners  at  Oxford  college,  than 
to  stop  a  jontleinan  in  the  midst  ot  his  speech  be¬ 
fore  he  begins?  oh,  lor  shame  ol  yourself. 
Why  the  matter  is  this,  Mr  Justice  :  1  hat  there, 
what  the  dibble  d’ye  call  him,  Pra-Praragrat  ;— 
but,  by  my  shoul,  that  is  none  ot  his  name  nei¬ 
ther;  I  know  the  little  bastard  as  well  as  myself; 
as  to  Fanny  the  Phantom,  long  life  to  the  poor 
jontlewoman  ;  he  knows  no  more  of  her, than  the 
mother  who  bore  her— - - 


Suds.  Indeed  !  good  lord,  you  surprise  me  ! 

'Ter.  Arrah,  now,  honey  Suds,  spake  when  you 
are  spoke  to;  you  ar’n’t  upon  the  jury,  iny  jew'el, 
now  ;  by  my  shoul,  you  are  a  little  too  fat  for  a 
ghost. 

Tire.  Prithee,  friend  Ephraim,  let  him  go  on  : 
let  us  hear  a  little  what  he  would  be  at — ■ — 

Ter.  I  say,  lie  knows  nothing  about  the  case 
that  is  litigated  here,  d’ye  see,  at  all,  at  all ;  be¬ 
cause  why,  I  haunt  ha’  been  from  Dublin  above 
four  weeks,  or  a  month,  and  I  saw  him  in  his 
shop  every  day ;  so  that  how  could  he  be  here 
and  there,  too?  unless,  indeed,  he  used  to  fly 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  that,  you  see,  is 
impossible,  because  why  he  has  got  a  wooden 
leg. 

Scam.  What  the  devil  is  the  fellow  about  ? 

Tire.  I  smoke  him — Harkee,  Terence,  who  do 
you  take  that  lame  man  to  be  ? 

Ter.  Oh,  my  jewel,  I  know  him  well  enough 
sure  by  bis  parson,  for  all  he  thought  to  conceal 

himself  by  changing  his  name- - 

Scam.  Why,  it  is  Foote,  you  fool ! 

Ter.  Arrah,  who  ? 

Tire.  Foote. 

Ter.  Fot,  what  the  lecture-man,  Pa - 

Tire.  Yes. 

Ter.  Arrah,  be  easy,  honey - - 

Scam.  Nay,  inquire  of  Suds. 

Suds.  Truly  I  am  minded  ’twas  he. 

Ter.  Your  humble  servant  yourself,  Mr  Suds; 
by  my  shoul,  I’ll  wager  you  three  thirteens  to  a 
rap,  that  it  is  no  such  matter  at  all,  at  all. 

Scam.  Done— and  be  judged  by  the  company. 
Ter.  Done — I’ll  ask  the  orator  himself— here 
he  comes. 

Enter  Foote. 

Harkee,  honey  Fot,  was  it  yourself  that  was  hap¬ 
ping  about  here  but  now  ? 

Foote.  I  have  heard  your  debate,  and  must 

give  judgment  against  you - - 

Ter.  What,  yourself,  yourself! 

Foote.  It  was - 

Ter.  Then,  faith,  I  have  lost  my  thirteens— 
Arrah,  but  Fot,  my  jewel,  why  are  you  after 
playing  such  pranks,  to  bring  an  honest  jontle- 
uian  into  company  where  he  is  nat  But 
what,  is  this  selling  of  lectures  a  thriving  proles- 
sion  ? 

Foote.  I  can’t  determine  as  yet;  the  public 
have  been  very  indulgent;  I  have  not  long  op¬ 
ened. 

Ter.  By  my  shoul,  if  it  answers,  will  you  be 
my  pupil,  and  learn  me  the  trade? 

Foote.  Willingly - •  ... 

Ter.  That’s  an  honest  fellow  !  long  hie  to  yon, 
jacj  i  [Sits  down. 

‘  Foote.  Having  thus  completed  our  lecture 
on  the  eloquence  peculiar  to  the  bar,  we  shall 
produce  one  great  group  of  orators,  in  which 
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will  be  exhibited  specimens  of  every  branch  of 
the  art.  You  will  have,  at  one  view,  the  chole¬ 
ric,  the  placid,  the  voluble,  the  frigid,  the  frothy, 
the  turgid,  the  calm,  and  the  clamorous ;  and,  as 
a  proof  of  our  exquisite  skill,  our  subjects  are 
not  such  as  a  regular  education  has  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  this  sublime  science,  but  a  set  of 


illiterate  mechanics,  whom  you  are  to  suppose 
assembled  at  the  Robin-flood  in  the  Butcher- 
row,  in  order  to  discuss  and  adjust  the  various 
systems  of  Europe,  but  particularly  to  determine 
the  separate  interest  ot  their  own  mother  coun¬ 
try. 

[Exit. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  l— The  Robin-Hood. 

ThePresident  ;  Dermot  O’Drociieda,  a  chair¬ 
man  ;  Tom  Twist,  a  tailor;  Strap,  a  shoe¬ 
maker;  Anvit ,,  a  smith;  Sam  Slaughter,  a 

butcher  ;  Catchpole,  a  bailiff'- - All  with. 

pewter  pots  before  theta. 

Ere.  Silence,  gentlemen  !  are  your  pots  re¬ 
plenished  with  porter? 

All.  Full,  Mr  President. 

Ere.  We  will  then,  proceed  to  the  business  of 
the  day;  and  let  me  beg,  gentlemen,  that  you 
will,  in  your  debates,  preserve  that  decency  and 
decorum  that  is  due  to  the  importance  of  your 
deliberations,  and  the  dignity  of  this  illustrious 
assembly - 

[ Gets  up,  pulls  off  his  hat,  and  reads  the 
motion. 

‘Motion  made  last  Monday,  to  be  debated  to- 
*  day,  That,  for  the  future,  instead  of  that  vulgar 
‘  potation  called  porter,  the  honourable  members 
‘  may  be  supplied  with  a  proper  quantity  of  Irish 
‘  usquebaugh. 

‘  Dermot  O’Drogheda  f  his  mark.’ 

O'Dro.  [  Gets  up.]  That’s  I  myself! 

Ere.  Mr  O’Drogheda. 

O’Dro.  Mr  President,  the  case  is  this.  It  is 
not  becase  1  am  any  great  lover  of  that  same  us¬ 
quebaugh,  that  I  have  set  my  mark  to  the  motion  ; 
but  because  I  did  not  think  it  was  decent  for  a 
number  of  jontlemen  that  were,  d’ye  see,  met  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  to  he  guzzling  r. 
pot  of  porter.  To  sure,  the  liquor  is  a  pretty 
sort  of  liquor  enough,  when  a  man  is  hot  with 
trotting  between  a  couple  of  poles;  but  this  is 
another  guess  matter,  because  why,  the  head  is 
concerned;  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  malt  and 
the  haps,  dibble  burn  me  but  I  would  as  soon 
take  a  drink  from  the  Thames,  as  your  porter. 
But  as  to  usquebaugh  ;  ah,  long  life  to  the  liquor! 
—it  is  an  exhiiirator  of  the  bowels,  and  a  sto- 
matic  to  the  head ;  I  say,  Mr  President,  it  in¬ 
vigorates,  it  stimulates,  it— in  short,  it  is  the  on- 
liest  liquor  of  life,  and  no  man  alive  will  die 
whilst  he  drinks  it. 

[Sits  down.  TwtST  gets  up,  having  a  piece 
of  paper,  containing  the  heads  of  what  he 
says,  in  his  hat.] 

Ere.  Mr  Timothy  Twist. 

3 


Twist.  Mr  President,  I  second  Mr  O’Droghe- 
da’s  motion  ;  and,  sir,  give  me  leave — I  say,  Mr 
President  [Looks  in  his  hat.],  give  me  leave  to 
observe,  that,  sir,  though  it  is  impossible  to  add 
any  force  to  what  has  been  advauced  by  mv  ho¬ 
nourable  friend  in  the  straps;  yet,  sir,  [Looks 
into  his  hat  again. ]  it  may,  sir,  I  say,  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  obviate  some  objections  that  may  be 
nade  to  the  motion.  And  first,  it  may  be  thought 

- 1  say,  sir,  some  gentlemen  may  think, 

that  this  may  prove  pernicious  to  our  ma¬ 
nufacture — [Looks  in  his  hat.] — and  the  duty, 
doubtless,  it  is  of  every  member  of  this  illustrious 
assembly  to  have  a  particular  eye  unto  that; 
but,  Mr  President — sir — [Looks  in  his  hat ,  is  con- 
used,  and  sits  down.] 

Pre.  Mr  Twist,  O  pray  finish,  Mr  Twist ! 

Twist.  [Gets  up. J  I  say,  Mr  President,  that, 
sir,  if  sir,  it  be  considered  that — as — 1  say— 

I  Looks  in  his  hat.]  I  have  nothing  farther  to  say. 
[tuis  down,  and  Strap  gets  up.] 

Ere.  Mr  Strap. 

Strap.  Mr  President,  it  was  not  my  intention 
lo  trouble  the  assembly  upon  this  occasion ;  but 
when  I  hear  insinuations  thrown  out  by  gentle¬ 
men,  where  the  interest  of  this  country  is  so 
deeply  concerned,  I  own  I  cannot  sit  silent;  and 
give  me  leave  to  say,  sir,  there  never  came  be¬ 
fore  this  assembly  a  point  of  more  importance  than 
this  ;  it  strikes,  sir,  at  the  very  root,  sir,  of  vour 
constitution  :  for,  sir,  what  does  this  motion  im¬ 
ply?  It  implies  that  porter,  a  wholesome,  do¬ 
mestic  manutacture,  is  to  be  prohibited  at  once. 
\nd  for  what,  sir?  for  a  foreign  pernicious  com¬ 
modity.  I  had,  sir,  formerly  the  honour,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  my  learned  friend  in  the  leather 
apron,  to  expel  sherbet  from  amongst  us.  as  I 
looked  upon  lemons  as  a  fatal  and  foreign  fruit 
—  and  can  it  fie  thought,  sir,  that  I  will  sit  silent 
to  this?  No,  sir,  I  will  pul  my  shoulders  strongly 
against  it;  1  will  oppose  it  manibus  totibus.  For 
should  this  proposal  prevail,  it  will  not  end  here  : 
fatal,  give  me  leave  to  sav  will,  I  foresee,  be  the 
issue;  and  1  sha’nt  he  surprised  in  a  few  days,  to 
hear  from  the  styne  quarter,  a  motion  for  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  gin,  and  a  premium  for  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  whisky. 

[A  hum  of  approbation,  with  significant  nods 
and  u inks  from  the  other  members.  He 
sits  down,  and  Anvil  and  another  mem- 
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her  get  tip  together;  some  cry  Anvil, 
others  Jacob. 

Pre.  Mr  Anvil. 

Anvil.  Mr  President,  sir - 

[TAe  members  all  blow  their  noses,  and  cough  ; 
Anvil  talks  all  the  while,  hut  is  not 
heard. 

Pre.  Silence,  gentlemen  ;  pray,  gentlemen  ! 
A  worthy  member  is  up. 

Anvil.  I  say,  Mr  President,  that  if  we  consi¬ 
der  this  case  in  its  utmost  extent — [All  the  mem¬ 
bers  cough,  and  blow  their  noses  again,]  I  sav, 
sir,  I  will.  Nay,  I  insist  on  being  heard.  If  any 
gentleman  has  'any  thing  to  say  any  where  else, 
I’ll  hear  him. 

[Members  all  laugh  :  Anvil  sits  dozen  in  a 
passion,  and  Slaughter  gets  up. 

Pre.  Mr  Samuel  Slaughter. 

Slaugh.  Sir,  I  declare"  it,  at  the  bare  hearing  of 
this  here  motion,  I  am  all  over  in  a  sweat.  For 
iny  part,  I  can’t  think  what  gentlemen  mean  by 
talking  in  that  there  manner ;  not  but  I  likes  that 
every  man  should  deliver  his  mind  ;  I  does  mine; 
it  has  been  ever  my  way;  and  when  a  member  op¬ 
poses  me,  I  like  him  the  better  for  it;  its  right; 
I  am  pleased  ;  he  can’t  please  me  more;  it  is  as 
it  should  be  ;  and  though  I  differ  from  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  in  the  flannel  night-cap  over 
the  way,  yet  I  am  pleased  to  hear  him  say  what 
he  thinks;  for,  sir,  as  I  said,  it  is  always  my  rule 
to  say  what  1  think,  right  or  wrong.  [A  loud 
laugh.]  Ay,  ay,  gentlemen  may  laugh;  with  all 
my  heart,  I  am  used  to  it,  I  don’t  mind  it  a  far¬ 
thing  :  but,  sir,  with  regard  to  that  there  motion, 
I  entirely  agree  with  my  worthy  friend  with  the 
pewter  pot  at  his  mouth.  Now,  sir,  I  would  fain 
ask  any  gentleman  this  here  question  :  Can  any 
thing  in  nature  be  more  natural  for  ail  English¬ 
man^  than  porter  ?  I  declare,  Mr  President,  I 
think  it  the  most  wholesomest  liquor  in  the  world. 
But  if  it  must  be  a  change,  let  us  change  it  for 
rum,  a  wholesome,  palatable  liquor,  a  liquor  that 
—in  short,  Mr  President,  I  don’t  know  such  a 
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liquor.  Ay,  gentlemen  may  stare  :  I  say,  and  I 
say  it  upon  my  conscience,  I  don’t  know  such  a 
liquor.  Besides,  I  think  there  is  in  this  here  af¬ 
fair  a  point  of  law,  which  I  shall  leave  to  the 
consideration  of  the  learned  ;  and  for  that  there 
reason,  I  shall  take  up  no  more  of  your  time. 

[He  sits  dozen,  Catciipole  gets  up. 

Pre.  Mr  Catciipole. 

Catch.  I  get  up  to  the  point  of  law.  And 
though,  sir,  I  am  bred  to  the  business,  I  can’t  say 
I  am  prepared  for  this  question.  But  though 
this  usquebaugh,  as  a  dram,  may  not  (by  name) 
be  subject  to  a  duty,  yet  it  is  my  opinion,  or  ra¬ 
ther  belief,  it  will  be  considered,  as  in  the  case 
of  horses,  to  come  under  the  article  of  dried 
goods.  But  I  move,  that  another  day  this  point  be 
debated. 

Slaugh.  I  second  the  motion. 

[Catchpole  gives  a  paper  to  the  President, 
who  reads  it.] 

Pre.  Hear  your  motion. 

1  That  it  be  debated  next  Thursday,  Whether 
‘  the  dram,  usquebaugh,  is  subject  to  a  particular 
‘  duty;  or,  as  the  case  of  horses,  to  be  consider- 
‘  ed  under  the  article  of  dried  goods  ? 

All.  Agreed,  agreed  ! 

Foote.  And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  haying 
produced  to  you  glaring  proofs  of  our  great  ability 
in  every  species  of  oratory  ;  having  manifested, 
in  the  persons  of  our  pupils,  our  infinite  address 
in  conveying  our  knowledge  to  others,  we  shall 
close  our  morning’s  lecture,  instituted  foy  the 
public  good,  with  a  proposal  for  the  particular 
improvement  of  individuals.  We  are  ready  to 
give  private  instructions  to  any  reverend  gentle¬ 
man,  in  his  probationary  sermon  for  a  lecture¬ 
ship  ;  to  young  barristers,  who  have  causes  to 
open,  or  motions  to  make  ;  to  all  condidates  for 
the  sock  or  buskin  ;  or  to  the  new  members  of 
any  of  those  oratorical  societies,  with  which  this 
metropolis  is  at  present  so  plentifully  stocked. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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M  E  N. 

Col.  Tamper,  attached  to  Emily. 

Prattle,  a  tattling  physician. 

Major  Beleord,  attached  to  Mademoiselle 
Florival. 


WOME  N. 

Emily,  attached  to  Col.  Tamper. 

Bell,  her  sister. 

Mademoiselle  Florival,  attached  ^oBelfobp. 


Scene — London. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — A  room  in  Emily’s  house. 

Enter  Emily-,  zcith  a  letter  open  in  her  hand ; 
and  Mademoiselle  Florival  in  man's  clothes. 

Emily.  Be  assured,  that  I  will  do  every  thing 
in  mv  power  to  serve  you  ;  my  brother  knew  that 
he  might  command  my  service — Be  comforted,  I 
beseech  you,  madam. 

Flo.  You  cannot  wonder,  madam,  that  I  should 
be  shocked,  extremely  shocked,  at  the  cruel  ne¬ 
cessity  of  appearing  before  you  in  so  indelicate  a 
disguise. 

Emily.  Indeed  you  need  not :  there  is  some- 
thing  in  your  manner,  which  convinces  me,  that 
every  action  of  your  life  carries  its  apology  along 
with  it;  though  I  will  not  venture  to  inquire  into 
the  particulars  of  your  story  till  your  mind  is 
more  at  ease. 

Flo.  Alas,  madam,  it  is  my  interest  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  my  story.  ‘  I  am  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Monsieur  Florival,  a  French  physiejan,  in 
the  island  of  Belleisle.  An  English  officer,  who 
had  been  desperately  wounded,  was,  after  the 
capitulation,  for  the  sake  of  due  attendance,  ta¬ 


ken  into  my  father’s  house  ;  and,  as  I,  in  the  very 
early  part  of  my  life,  had  resided  in  England,  he 
took  some  pleasure  in  my  conversation.  In  a 
word,  he  won  my  affections,  and  asked  me  of  my 
father  in  marriage  :  but  he,  alas!  too  much  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  narrow  prejudices  so  common 
between  the  two  nations,  forbade  the  officer  his 
house,  hut  not  before  we  were,  by  the  most  so¬ 
lemn  engagements,  secretly  contracted  to  each 
other. 

Emily.  May  I  ask  the  officer’s  name  ? 

Flo.  Excuse  me,  madam.  Till  I  see  or  hear 
from  him  onqe  more,  my  prudence,  vanity,  or 
call  it  what  you  will,  will  scarce  sutler  me  to 
mention  it.  Four  brother,  indeed,  is  acquainted 
with - 

Emily.  I  beg  your  pardon - 1  hope,  however, 

you  have  no  reason  to  think  yourself  neglected 
or  forgotten  ? 

Flo.  Oh  no ;  far  from  it.  He  was  soon  recal¬ 
led  by  orders  from  England ;  and  on  my  father’s 
pressing  me  to  consent  to  another  match,  my 

passion - 1  blush  to  own  it - transported  me 

so  far,  as  to  depart  abruptly  from  Belleisle.  I 
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came  over  in  an  English  ship  to  Portsmouth, 
where  I  expected,  according  to,  letters  he  had 
contrived  to  send  me,  to  find  the  officer.  But, 
judge  of  my  disappointment,  when  I  learnt,  that 
he  embarked,  but  three  days  before,  for  the  siege 
of  the  Havannah. 

Emily.  The  Havannah  ! — You  touch  me  near¬ 
ly — Pray,  go  on. 

Flo.  In  a  strange  kingdom — alone — and  a  wo¬ 
man — what  could  I  do  ?  In  order  to  defeat  in¬ 
quiries  after  me,  I  disguised  myself  in  this  habit, 
and  mixt  with  the  officers  of  the  place  ;  but  your 
brother  soon  discovered  my  uneasiness,  and  saw 
through  my  disguise.  I  frankly  confessed  to  him 
every  particular  of  my  story  :  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  has  thus  generously  recommended  me 
to  your  protection. 

Emily.  And  you  may  depend  on  my  friendship. 
1 - Your  situation  affects  me  strangely. 

Flo.  Oh,  madam,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  you 
half  its  miseries  ;  especially  since  your  brother 
has  convinced  me  that  I  am  so  liable  to  be  dis¬ 
covered. 

Emily.  You  shall  throw  off  that  dress  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  then  I  will  take  you  into  the 

house  with  me  and  my  sister - In  the  mean 

time,  let  me  see  you  every  day - every  hour. 

I  shall  not  be  afraid  that  your  visits  will  affect 
my  reputation. 

Flo.  You  are  too  good  to  me.  [  Weeping. 

Emily.  Nay,  this  is  too  much ;  it  overcomes 
me.  Pray,  be  cheerful. 

Flo.  I  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Emily.  Adieu,  I  shall  expect  you  to  dinner. 

Flo.  I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  of  waiting 
on  you.  ,  [Exit  Flo. 

Emily.  Poor  woman  !  I  thought  my  own  un¬ 
easiness  almost  insupportable  ;  and  yet,  how 
much  must  her  anxiety  exceed  mine  ! 

Enter  Bell. 

Fell.  So,  sister !  I  met  your  fine  gentleman. 
Upon  my  word,  the  young  spark  must  be  a  fa¬ 
vourite. — You  have  had  a  tile-a-tite  of  above 
alf  an  hour  together. 

Emily.  IIow  d’ye  like  him? 

Bell.  Not  at  all :  a  soft  lady-like  gentleman, 
with  a  white  hand,  a  mincing  step,  and  a  smooth 
chin.  Where  does  this  pretty  master  come 
from  ? 

Emily.  From  my  brother. 

Bell.  Who  is  he? 

Emily.  A  present  to  you. 

Bell.  A  present  to  me  !  what  d’ye  mean  ? 

Emily.  Why,  did  not  my  brother  promise  to 
take  care  of  you,  before  he  went  abroad? 

Bell.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Emily.  What  then  !  Why,  he  has  taken  care 
of  you — sent  you  a  pretty  fellow  for  a  husband. 
Could  he  possibly  take  better  care  of  you? 

Bell.  A  husband  !— a  puppet,  a  doll,  a— 

Emily.  A  soldier,  Bell ! — a  red  coat,  consider. 


Bell.  A  fine  soldier,  indeed  ! — I  can’t  bear  to 
see  a  red  coat  cover  any  thing  but  a  man,  sister. 
—  Give  me  a  soldier  that  looks  as  if  he  could  love 
me,  and  protect  me  ;  ay,  and  tame  me,  too,  if  I 
deserved  it. — If  I  was  to  have  this  thing  for  a 
husband,  I  would  set  him  at  the  top  of  the  India 
cabinet  with  the  China  figures,  and  bid  the  maid 
take  care  she  did  not  break  him. 

Emily.  Well,  well ;  if  this  is  the  case,  I  don’t 
know  what  my  brother  will  say  to  you.  Here’s 
his  letter:  read  it,  and  send  him  an  answer  your¬ 
self. 

Bell.  [Heads.]  ‘  Dear  sister,  the  bearer  of  this 
letter  is  a  lady  !  — So,  so  !  your  servant,  madam  ! 
and  yours,  too,  sister  ! — ‘  whose  case  is  truly 
‘  compassionate,  and  whom  I  most  earnestly  re- 
‘  commend  to  your  protection,’ — Um — um — urn 
— ‘  take  care  of  her,’ — Um — um*— um — ‘  not  too 
‘  many  questions  ;’ — Um— -um — um — ‘  in  town  in 
‘  a  few  days.’ — I’ll  be  whipt  now,  if  this  is  not 
some  mistress  of  his  ? 

Emily.  No,  no,  Bell.  I  know  her  whole  his¬ 
tory  It  is  quite  a  little  novel.  She  is  q.  French¬ 
woman,  Mademoiselle  Florival,  run  away  from 
her  father  at  Belleisle,  and  dying  for  an  English 
gentleman  at  the  Havannah. 

Bell.  The  Havannah  ! - Not  for  colonel  Tam¬ 

per,  I  hope,  sister  ? 

Emily.  If  colonel  Tamper  had  been  at  the  ta¬ 
king  of  Belleisle,  too,  I  should  have  been  fright¬ 
ened  out  of  my  wits  about  it. 

Bell.  Suppose  I  should  bring  you  some  news 
of  him? 

Emily.  Of  whom  ? 

Bell.  Colonel  Tamper. 

Emily.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Bell.  Only  a  card. 

Emily.  A  card  !  from  whom  ?  What  card  ? 

Bell.  Oh,  what  a  delightful  flutter  it  puts  her 
into  ! 

Emily.  Nay,  but  tell  me. 

Bell.  Well  then — while  your  visitor  was  here, 
there  came  a  card  from  major  Belford  ;  and  1 
took  the  liberty  of  sending  an  answer  to  it. 

Emily.  Let  me  see  it !  Dear  Bell,  let  me  see 
it ! 

Bell.  Oh,  it  was  nothing  but  his  compliment*, 
and  desiring  to  have  the  honour  of  waiting  oii 
you  any  time  this  morning  from  colonel  Tamper. 

Emily.  From  colonel  Tamper  ! — What  can 
this  mean  ?  I  am  ready  to  sink  with  fear — Why 
does  he  not  come  himself? 

Bell.  He’s  not  arrived — not  come  to  town  yet, 
I  suppose. 

Emily.  Oh,  Bell  !  I  could .  suppose  twenty 
things  that  terrify  me  to  death. 

Bell.  I  think  now,  such  a  message  ought  to  put 
you  quite  out  of  your  pain :  he  could  not  come 
from  colonel  Tamper,  if  there  was  no  such  per¬ 
son  in  being. 

Emily.  Ay;  but  suppose  any  accident  should 
have  happened  to  him  !  Heaven  forbid  !  How 
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unfortunate  it  is  to  d  fra  t' upon  a  man,  whose?  pro¬ 
fession  exposes  him  hourly  to  the  risk  of  his 
life ! 

Bell.  Lord,  Emily,  how  can  you  torment 
yourself  with  such  horrid  imaginations  ?  Besides, 
should  the  worst  come  to  the  worst — it  is  hut  a 
lover  lost;  and  that  is  a  loss  easily  repaired,  you 
know, 

Emily.  Go,  you  mad-cap  !  but  you’ll  pay  for 
all  this  one  day,  I  warrant  you,  when  you  come 
to  be  heartily  in  for  it  yourself.  Bell,  you  will 
know,  that  when  a  pure  and  disinterested  passion 
fils  the  breast,  when  once  a  woman  has  set  her 
heart  upon  a  man,  nothing  in  the  world  but  that 
very  man  will  ever  make  her  happy. 

Bell.  I  admire  your  setting  your  heart,  as  you 
call  it,  of  all  things.  Your  love,  my  dear  Emily, 
is  not  so  romantic.  You  pitch  upon  a  man  ot  fi¬ 
gure  and  fortune,  handsome,  sensible,  good-na¬ 
tured,  and  well-bred  ;  of  rank  in  life,  and  credit 
in  his  profession;  a  man  that  half  the  women  in 
town  would  pull  caps  for;  and  then  you  talk, 
like  a  sly  prude,  of  your  pure  and  disinterested 
passion ! 

Etnily.  Why,  then,  I  declare,  if  he  had  not  a 

friend  on  earth,  or  a  shilling  in  the  world - 

if  he  was  as  miserable  as  the  utmost  malice  of 
ill  fortune  could  make  him,  I  would  prefer  colo¬ 
nel  Tamper  to  the  first  duke  in  the  kingdom. 

Bell.  Oh,  sister,  it  is  a  mighty  easy  thing  for 
persons  rolling  in  affluence,  and  a  coach  and  six, 
to  talk  of  living  on  bread  and  water,  and  the 
comforts  of  love  in  a  cottage. 

Emily.  The  coach-and-six,  Bell,  would  give 
little  happiness  to  those  who  could  not  be  happy 
without  it.  When  once  the  heart  has  settled  its 
affections,  how  mean  is  it  to  withdraw  them  for 
any  paltry  considerations,  of  what  nature  soever  ! 

Bell.  I  think  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much. 

Emily,  Ay,  but  she’ll  keep  her  word. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Major  Belford,  madam.  [Exit. 

Emily.  Show  him  in — Oh,  Bell,  I  am  ready  to 
drop  with  apprehension  ! 

Enter  Major  Belford. 

Belf  Ladies,  your  humble  servant — [Salutes 
tlwm!\ — -1  rejoice  to  find  you  so  well. 

Bell.  And  we  congratulate  you,  major,  on  your 
safe  return  from  the  Havannah — how  does  your 
friend  colonel  Tamper  do  ? 

Belf.  He  is  very  well,  madam;  but - 

Emily.  But  what,  sir — I  am  frighted  beyond 
expression — Is  he  in  England  ? 

Belf.  Yes,  madam. 

Emily.  In  town  ? 

Belf.  Yes,  madam. 

Emily.  Why  have  not  we  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ng  him,  then  ? 
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Belf.  He’ll  be  here  immediately,  madam. 

Emily.  Oh,  w'ell  ? 

Belf.  But  it  was  thought  proper  that  I  should 
wait  on  you  first,  to  prepare  you  for  his  recep¬ 
tion. 

Emily.  To  prepare  me  !  What  does  he  mean  ? 

Belf.  Only  to  prevent  your  being  alarmed  at 
his  appearance,  madam. 

Emily.  Alarmed!  You  terrify  me  more  and 
more — what  is  the  matter? 

Belf  Nay,  nothing— a  trifle— the  mere  chance 
of  war — la  fortune  de  la  guerre,  as  the  French 
call  it;  that’s  all,  madam. 

Emily.  I’m  upon  the  rack - Dear  sir,  ex¬ 

plain — 

Belf  The  colonel,  you  know,  madam,  is  a 
man  of  spirit — Having  exposed  his  person  very 
gallantly  in  the  several  actions  before  the  town 
of  the  Havannah,  he  received  many  wounds ;  one 
or  two  of  which  have  been  attended  w  ith  rather 
disagreeable  circumstances. 

Emily.  But  is  the  colonel  well  at  present,  sir  ? 

Belf.  Extremely  well,  madam. 

Emily.  Are  not  the  consequences  of  his  wounds 
likely  to  endanger  his  life? 

Belf.  Not  in  the  least,  madam. 

Emily.  I  am  satisfied— Pray  go  on,  sir. 

Belf  Do  not  you  be  alarmed,  madam. 

Emily.  Keep  me  no  longer  in  suspence,  I  be¬ 
seech  you,  sir  ! 

Bell.  What  can  all  this  mean  ? 

Belf  The  two  principal  wounds  which  the  co¬ 
lonel  received,  madam,  were,  one  a  little  above 
the  knee,  and  another  in  his  face.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  first,  lie  was  reduced  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  saving  his  life  by  the  loss  of  a  leg;  and 
the  latter  has  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  an 
eye. 

Emily.  Oh,  Heavens  !  [  Ready  to  faint. 

Bell.  Poor  Emily  !  How  could  you  be  so  ab¬ 
rupt,  sir?  The  violent  agitation  of  her  mind  is 
too  much  for  her  spirits. 

Belf.  Excuse  me,  madam - 1  was  afraid  of 

making  you  uneasy ;  and  yet  it  was  necessary 
you  should  be  acquainted  with  these  circumstan¬ 
ces,  previous  to  your  seeing  the  colonel. 

Emily.  [  Recovering.] — Lost  a  leg  and  an  arm, 
did  you  say,  sir  ? 

Belf.  No,  not  an  arm — an  eye,  madam. 

Emily.  An  eye  !  worse  and  worse - Poor  co¬ 

lonel  ! 

Belf.  Rather  unfortunate,  to  be  sure.  But  we 
should  consider,  madam,  that  we  have  saved  his 
life;  and  these  were  sacrifices  necessary  for  its 
preservation. 

Emily.  Very  true.  Ay,  ay,  so  as  he  has  but 
his  life,  I  am  happy.  And  I  ought  now  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  him,  not  only  from  tenderness,  but 
compassion. 

Belf  After  all,  madam,  his  appearance  is 
much  better  than  you  may  imagine.  His  face, 
by  the  help  of  a  black  ribband,  is  very  little  dis- 
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figured  ;  and  he  has  got  a  false  leg,  made  so  na-  I 
turally,  that,  except  a  small  hitch  in  his  gait, 
there  is  no  material  alteration  in  his  person  and  ) 
deportment — Besides  which,  in  point  of  health 
and  spirits,  he  is  particularly  well. 

Emily.  I  am  glad  of  it.  But,  alas  !  he,  whose 
person  was  so  charming !  And  then  his  eyes, 
that  were  so  brilliant !  So  full  of  sensibility  ! 

Belf.  This  accident,  madam,  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  gives  him  no  uneasiness  ;  to  say  the  truth, 
he  seems  rather  vain  upon  it :  I  could  wish, 
therefore,  when  he  comes,  that  you  would  not 
seem  too  deeply  affected,  but  rather  assume  an 
air  of  cheerfulness,  lest  any  visible  uneasiness  in 
you  should  shock  the  colonel. 

Emily.  Poor  colonel  !  I  know  his  sensibility. 
Let  me  endeavour,  therefore,  to  convince  him, 
that  he  is  as  dear  to  me  as  ever!  Oh,  yes,  cost 
me  what  it  will,  I  must  show  him,  that  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  his  life  is  an  entire  consolation  to 
me. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Colonel  Tamper,  madam. 

Emily.  Eh?  What?  [ Disordered ■ 

Bell.  Desire  the  colonel  to  walk  up— compose 
yourself,  my  dear;  poor  Emily  !  I  am  in  pain  for 
her.  [Aside. 

Enter  Colonel  Tamper — Runs  up  to  Emily. 

Tam.  My  dearest  Emily  !  How  happy  am  I  to 
see  you  once  again  !  I  have  brought  back  the 
honest  heart  and  hand  which  I  devoted  to  you  : 
as  to  the  rest  of  my  body,  you  see  I  did  not  care 
sixpence  what  became  of  it.  Miss  Bell,  I  rejoice 
to  see  you  so  well— —Major,  I  am  yours — But, 
my  Emily— - - 

Emily.  Oh,  colonel  ! 

[ Bursts  into  tears,  and  leans  upon  Bell. 

Tam.  How’s  this?  Tears! 

Bell.  You  should  not  have  followed  the  ma¬ 
jor  so  soon,  colonel ;  she  had  scarce  recovered 
the  first  shock  from  his  intelligence. 

Tam.  My  impatience  would  suffer  me  to  delay 
no  longer — Why  do  you  weep  so,  Emily?  Are 
you  sorry  to  see  me.  again  ? 

Emily.  Sorry  to  see  you  unfortunate. 

[Weeping. 

Tam.  Unfortunate  !  call  me  rather  fortunate  ; 
I  am  come  back  alive;  alive  and  merry,  Emily. 

Emily.  I  am  glad  you  have  saved  your  life. 

[  Weeping. 

Tam.  I  dare  say  you  are.  Look  on  me,  then. 
What,  not  one  glance  !  Won’t  you  deign  to  look 
on  your  poor  maimed  soldier  ?  [Pausing.^  Is 
it  possible,  then,  that  any  little  alteration  of  my 
person  can  occasion  a  change  in  your  senti¬ 
ments? 

Emily.  Never,  colonel,  never  !  it  is  surely  no 
mark  of  want  of  affection  to  be  so  much  hurt  at 
your  misfortunes. 

Tam.  Misfortunes!  No  misfortunes  at  all— 
none  at  a! I  to  a  Soldier — nothing  but  the  ordinary 
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incidents  and  common  casualties  of  his  life - 

marks  of  honour — and  tokens  of  valour — I  de- 
•clare  I  bear  them  about  with  me  as  the  most 

honourable  badges  of  my  profession - 1  am 

proud  of  them - 1  would  not  part  with  this 

wooden  leg  for  the  best  flesh  and  blood  in  Chris¬ 
tendom. 

Emily.  And  can  you  really  be  so  unconcerned 
at  this  accident? 

Tam.  Really ;  and  you  shall  be  unconcerned, 
too,  Emily.  You  shall  find  more  in  me  still,  than 
in  half  the  battered  rakes  and  fops  about  town. 
It  injures  me  no  more  than  it  does  a  fine  tree,  to 
lop  my  branches.  My  trunk  is  heart  of  oak,  and 
I  shall  thrive  the  better  for  it. 

Emily.  But  is  there  no  hope  of  recovering  your 
eye  again?  Oh,  we  must  have  the  best  advice — 
Is  the  sight  quite  lost? 

Tam.  Quite;  blind  as  a  mill-horse — blind  as  a 

beetle,  Emily- - But  what  does  that  signify  ? 

Love  is  blind,  you  know;  and  if  I  have  lost  one 
eye,  why,  they  say,  I  shall  see  the  clearer  with 
the  other. 

Emily.  I  cannot  look  at  him  without  shudder¬ 
ing.  [Retires,  and  sits  down. 

Bell.  What  action  was  it  you  suffered  in,  co¬ 
lonel  ? 

Tam.  Before  the  Moro  Castle,  madam,  before 
the  Moro — hot  work,  hissing  hor,  by  sea  and  land, 

I  assure  you,  madam.  Ah,  the  Moro,  the  Moro  ! 
But  if  men  go  to  run  their  heads  against  stone¬ 
walls,  they  must  expect  to  have  a  sconce  or  two 
broken,  before  they  make  their  way  through  them 
— Eh,  major  ? 

Bell.  Major  Beiford  was  with  you? 

Tam.  All  the  while.  The  major  and  I  fought 
side  by  side,  cheek  by  jowl,  till  I  fell,  madam! 
We  paid  the  Dons — didn’t  we,  major?  But  Ve¬ 
lasco,  poor  Velasco  !  A  fine  brave  Don,  must  be 
owned — I  had  rather  have  died  like  Velasco, 
than  have  lived  to  be  generalissimo. 

Bell.  [To  Emily.] — How  are  you,  sister? 

Tam.  Nay,  prithee,  Emily,  be  comforted  ! 
More  than  all  this  might  have  happened  to  me  at 
home.  I  might  have  thrown  away  my  life  in  a 
duel,  or  broke  my  neck  in  a  fox-cliace  :  a  fit  of 
the  gout,  or  an  apoplexy,  might  have  maimed  me 
ten  times  worse  forever;  or  a  palsy,  perhaps, 
have  killed  one  half  of  me  at  a  single  stroke — You 
must  not  take  on  thus — If  you  do,  I  shall  be  ex¬ 
tremely  uneasy. 

Emily.  Excuse  me ;  I  cannot  help  it— but,  be 
assured,  I  esteem  you  as  much  as  ever,  sir. 

Tam.  Esteem,  and  sir  !  This  is  cold  language; 
I  have  not  been  used  to  hear  you  talk  in  that 
style,  Emily. 

Emily.  I  don’t  know  what  I  say — I  am  not 
well — let  me  retire. 

Tam.  When  shall  we  name  the  happy  day  ?  I 
shall  make  shift  to  dance  on  that  occasion 

though  as  Withrington  fought - on  my  stumps^ 

Emily.  Tell  me,  when  shall  we  be  happy? 
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Emily.  I  grow  more  and  more  faint— lead  me 
to  my  chamber,  Bell. 

Bell.  She  is  very  ill - don’t  tease  her  now, 

colonel ;  but  let  us  try  to  procure  her  some  re¬ 
pose. 

Turn.  Ay,  ay,  a  short  sleep  and  a  little  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  all  will  be  well,  I  dare  say  ;  I  will  be 
here  again  soon,  and  administer  consolation,  I 
warrant  you.  Adieu,  my  dear  Emily  ! 

Emily.  Adieu  !  Oh,  Bell ! 

[ Exit  in  tears  with  Belt,. 

Tam.  [Assuming  his  natural  air  and  manner. ] 
— Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Well,  Bclford,  what  is  your  opi¬ 
nion,  now  ?  Will  she  stand  the  test  or  no  ? 

Belf.  If  she  does,  it  is  more  than  you  de¬ 
serve.  I  could  wish  she  would  give  you  up,  wit h 
all  my  heart,  if  I  did  not  think  you  would  run 
stark  mail  with  vexation. 

Tam.  Why  so? 

Belf.  Because,  as  I  have  often  told  you  be¬ 
fore,  this  is  a  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  scheme, 
a  mere  trick  to  impose  upon  yourself,  and,  most 
probably,  eud  in  your  losing  the  affections  of  an 
amiable  lady. 

Tarn.  You  know,  Belford,  there  is  an  excess 
of  sensibility  in  my  temper — - - 

Belf.  That  will  always  make  you  unhappy. 

Tam.  Rather  say  it  will  ensure  the  future  hap¬ 
piness  of  my  life.  Before  I  bind  myself  to  abide 
by  a  woman  at  all  events,  and  in  all  circumstan¬ 
ces,  I  must  be  assured  that  she  will,  at  all  events, 
and  in  all  circumstances,  retain  her  affection  for 
me. 

Belf.  ’Sdeath,  I  have  no  patience  to  hear  you. 
Have  not  you  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  rest 
assured,  that  Etnily  entertains  a  most  sincere 
passion  for  you  ? 

Tam.  Perhaps  so  ;  but  then  I  am  not  equally 
assured  of  the  basis  on  which  that  passion  is 
founded. 

Belf.  Her  folly,  I  am  afraid. 

Tam.  Nay,  but  I  am  serious,  major. 

Belf.  You  are  very  ridiculous,  colonel. 

'Tam.  Well,  well;  it  does  not  signify  talking  : 
I  must  be  convinced  that  she  loves  me  for  my 
own  sake,  for  myself  alone ;  and  that,  were  I  di¬ 
vested  of  every  desirable  gift  of  fortune  and  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  she  was  to  be  addressed  by  fifty  others, 
who  possessed  them  all  in  the  most  eminent  de¬ 
gree,  she  would  continue  to  prefer  me  to  all  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

Belf.  Most  precious  refinement,  truly  !  This 
is  the  most  high-flown  metaphysics  in  sentiment 
I  ever  heard  in  my  life  !  picked  up  in  one  of 
your  expeditions  to  the  coast  of  France,  I  sup¬ 
pose — No  plain  Englishman  ever  dreamed  of 
such  a  whim — Love  you  for  yourself!  for  your 
own  sake  !  not  she,  truly. 

Tam.  How  then  ? 

Belf.  Why  for  her  own,  to  be  sure - and  so 

would  any  body  else.  1  am  your  friend,  and  love 
you  as  your  friend  :  and  why  ?  because  I  am  glad 
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to  have  commerce  with  a  nfan  of  talents,  honour, 
and  honesty.  Let  me  once  see  you  behave  like 
a  poltroon  or  a  villain,  and  you  know  I  would  cut 
your  throat,  colonel ! 

Tam.  I  don’t  doubt  you,  major ;  but  if  she 
don’t  love  me  for  my  owu  sake,  for  myself,  as  I 
said,  how  can  I  ever  be  certain  that  she  will  not 
transfer  that  love  to  another? 

Belf  For  your  own  sake  !  for  yourself  again  ! 
why,  what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  is  tins 
self  of  yours,  that  you  make  such  a  rout  about  ? 
Your  birth,  your  fortune,  your  character,  your 
talents,  and,  perhaps,  sweet  colonel,  that  sweet 
person  of  yours — all  these  may  have  taken  her — 
and  habitude,  and  continual  intercourse,  must 
increase  her  partiality  for  them  in  you,  more 
than  in  any  other  person.  But,  after  all,  none 
of  these  things  are  yourself.  You  are  but  the 
ground  ;  and  these  qualities  are  Woven  into  your 
frame.  Yet  it  is  not  the  stuff,  but  the  richness 
of  the  work,  that  stamps  a  value  on  the  piece. 

Tarn.  Why,  this  is  downright  sermonizing,  ma¬ 
jor.  Give  you  pudding-sleeves,  and  a  grizzle- 
wig,  you  might  be  chaplain  to  the  regiment.  Yet 
matrimony  is  a  leap  in  the  dark,  indeed,  if  we 
cannot  beforc-hund  make  ourselves  at  all  certain 
of  the  fidelity  and  affection  of  our  wives. 

Belf  Matriage  is  precarious,  I  grant  you,  and 
must  be  so.  You  may  play  like  a  wary  gamester, 
’tis  true.  I  would  not  marry  a  notorious  profli¬ 
gate,  nor  a  woman  in  a  consumption  :  but  there 
is  no  more  answering  for  the  continuance  of  her 
good  disposition,  than  that  of  her  good  health. 

Tam.  Fine  maxims !  make  use  of  them  your¬ 
self  :  they  won’t  serve  me.  A  fine  time,  indeed, 
to  experience  a  woman’s  fidelity — after  mar¬ 
riage  !  a  time  when  every  thing  conspires  to 
render  it  her  interest  to  deceive  you  !  No,  no; 
no  fool’s  paradise  for  me,  Belford  ! 

Bel.  A  fool’s  paradise  is  better  than  a  wise¬ 
acre’s  purgatory. 

Tam.  'Sdeath,  Belford  !  who  comes  here  ? — I 
shall  be  discovered  ! 

[Resuming  lus  counterfeit  manner. 

Enter  Prattle. 

Pra.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient ;  mighty 
sorry,  extremely  concerned,  to  hear  the  lady’s 

taken  ill - 1  was  sent  for  in  a  violent  hurry-— 

had  forty  patients  to  visit — resolved  to  see  her, 

however - Major  Belford,  I  rejoice  to  see  you 

in  good  health — Have  I  the  honour  of  knowing 
this  gentleman  ? 

[Pointing  to  Tamper,  and  going  up  to  him. 

Tam.  Hum,  hum  ! 

[Limping  array  from  Prattle,  and  putting 
his  handkerchief  to  his  face. 

Bel.  An  acquaintance  of  mine,  Mr  Prattle _ 

Yon  don’t  know  him,  I  believe - A  little  hurt 

in  the  service — that’s  all. 

Prat.  Accidents,  accidents  will  happen — No 
less  than  seveu  brought  into  our  infirmary  yes- 
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terday,  and  ten  into  the  hospital - Did  you 

hear,  Major  Belt'ord,  that  poor  lady  Di.  Racket 
broke  her  arm  last  night,  by  an  overturn,  from 
her  horses  taking  fright  among  the  vast  croud  of 
coaches  getting  in  at  lady  Thunder’s  rout ;  and 
yesterday  morning,  Sir  Ilelter  Skelter,  who  is  so 
remarkably  fond  of  driving,  put  out  his  collar¬ 
bone  by  a  fall  from  his  own  coach-box? 

Tam.  Pox  on  his  chattering  !  I  wish  he’d  be 
gone  !  [Apart  to  Belford, 

Bel.  But  your  fair  patient,  Mr  Prattle - 

1  am  afraid  we  detain  you. 

Prat.  Not  at  all; - I’ll  attend  her  imme¬ 
diately - [Going,  returns .] - You  have  not 

beard  of  the  change  in  the  ministry  ? 

Tam.  Psha ! 

Bel.  I  have. 

Prat.  Well,  well - [Going,  returns^] - 

Lady  Sarah  Melville  brought  to  bed,  within  these 

two  hours - -a  boy - Gentlemen,  your 

servant;  your  very  humble  servant.  [Exit. 

Tam.  Chattering  jacknapes  ! 

Bel.  So,  the  apothecary's  come  already - 

we  shall  have  a  consultation  of  physicians,  the 

A  C  1 

SCENE  I, — Emily’s  dressing-room. 

Emily,  Bell,  Prattle,  sitting  on  a  sofa 

Pell.  I  tiiiyk  you  seem  to  be  a  good  deal  re¬ 
covered,  Emily. 

Emily.  I  am  much  better  than  I  W'as,  I  thank 
you - Heigh-ho  ! 

Prat.  Ay,  ay,  I  knew  we  should  be  better 

by  and  bv - These  little  nervous  disorders 

are  very  common  all  over  the  town — merely 
owing  to  the  damp  weather,  which  relaxes  the 
tone  of  the  whole  system. — The  poor  duchess  of 
Porcelain  has  had  a  fever  on  her  spirits  these 
three  weeks — Lady  Teaser’s  case  is  absolutely 
hysterical;  and  lady  Betty  Dawdle  is  almost 
half  mad  with  lowness  of  spirits,  headaches,  trem¬ 
blings,  vain  fears,  and  wanderings  of  the  mind. 

Emily.  Pray,  Mr  Prattle,  how  does  poor  Miss 
Compton  do? 

Prat.  Never  better,  ma’am. — Somebody  has 
removed  her  disorder,  by  prescribing  very  effec¬ 
tually  to  the  marquis  of  Cranford.  His  intend¬ 
ed  match  with  Miss  Richman,  the  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pound  fortune,  is  quite  off;  and  so,  ma’am, 

Miss  Compton  is  perfectly  well  again - By  the 

bye  too,  she  has  another  reason  to  rejoice;. for 
her  cousin,  Miss  Dorothy,  who  iive,s  with  her, 
and  began,  you  know,  to  grow  rather  old-maid¬ 
ish,  as  we  say,  ma’am,  made  a  sudden  conquest  of 
Mr  Bumper,  a  Lancashire  gentleman  of  a  great 
estate,  who  came  up  to  town  for  the  Christmas; 
and  they  were  married  at  Miss  Compton’s  yes¬ 
terday  evening. 

Bell.  Is  it  true,  Mr  Prattle,  that  sir  John 
Medley  is  going  to  the  south  of  Trance,  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health  ? 
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knocker  tied  up,  and  straw  laid  in  the  street 
shortly. — ; - But  are  not  you  ashamed.  Tam¬ 

per,  to  give  her  all  this  uneasiness? 

Tam.  No  matter - I’ll  make  her  ample 

amends  at  last - - — What  could  possess  them  to 

send  for  this  blockhead  ?  He’ll  make  her  worse 

and  worse - He  will  absolutely  talk  her  to 

death. 

Bel.  Oh,  the  puppy’s  in  fashion,  you  know. 

Tam.  It  is  lucky  enough  the  fellow  did  not 
know  me.  He’s  a  downright  he-gossip  ! — and 
any  thing  he  knows  might  as  well  be  published 
in  The  Daily  Advertiser.  But  come,  for  fear  of 
discovery,  we  had  better  decamp  for  the  present, 
March  ! 

Bel.  You’ll  expose  yourself  confoundedly, 
Tamper. 

Tam.  Say  no  more.  I’m  resolved  to  put  her 
affection  to  the  trial.  Ifr’she’s  thorough  proof, 
I’m  made  for  ever.  Come  along!  [Going. 

Bel.  Tamper  ! 

Tam.  Oh  !  I  am  lame — T  forgot.  [Limping. 

Bel.  Lord,  Lord  !  what  a  fool  self-love  makes 
of  a  man  !  [Exeunt. 

'  II. 

Prat.  Very  true,  ma’am,  very  true,  that  he’s 
going,  I  promise  you  :  but  not  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health.  Sir  John’s  well  enough  himself— 
but  his  affairs  are  in  a  galloping  consumption,  I 
assure  you.  No  less  than  two  executions  in  his 
house.  I  heard  it  for  fact,  at  lady  Modish’s. 
Poor  gentleman,  I  have  known  his  chariot  stand 
at  Arthur’s  till  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  lie 
has  had  a  sad  run  a  long  time;  but  that  last  af¬ 
fair  at  Newmarket  totally  undid  him. - Pray, 

ladies,  have  you  heard  the  story  of  Alderman 
Manchester’s  lady  ? 

Bell.  Oh,  no.  Pray  what  is  it? 

Prat.  A  terrible  story  indeed  ! — Eloped  from 
her  husband,  and  went  off  with  lord  John 
Sprightly.  Their  intention,  it  seems,  was  to  go 
over  to  Holland;  but  the  alderman  pursued 
them  to  Harwich,  and  catched  them  just  as  they 
were  going  to  embark.  He  threatened  lord 
John  with  a  prosecution  :  hut  lord  John,  who 
knew  the  alderman’s  turn,  came  down  with  a 
thousand  pounds ;  and  so  the  alderman  received 
his  wife,  and  all  is  well  again. 

Bell.  I  vow,  Mr  Prattle,  you  are  extremely  amu¬ 
sing.  You  know  the  chit-chat  of  the  whole  town. 

Prat.  Can’t  avoid  picking  up  a  few  slight  an¬ 
ecdotes,  to  he  sure,  ma’am — Go  into  the  best 
houses  in  town — attend  the  first  families  in  the 

kingdom - nobody  better  received - nobody 

takes  more  care — nobody  tries  to  give  more  sa¬ 
tisfaction. 

Bell.  Is  there  any  public  news  of  any  kind, 
Mr  Prattle  ? 

Prat.  None  at  all,  ma’am - —except  that  the 

officers  are  most  of  them  retm  ned  from  the  Ha- 
vannah. 
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Emily.  So  we  hear,  sir. 

Prat.  I  saw  colonel  Tamper  yesterday.  O, 
ay  !  and  major  Belford,  and  another  gentleman, 
as  I  came  in  here  this  morning. 

Bell.  That  was  colonel  Tamper,  sir. 

Prat.  That  gentleman,  colonel  Tamper, 
ma’am  ? 

Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Prat.  Pardon  me,  ma’am,  I  know  colonel 
Tamper  very  well.— That  poor  gentleman  was 
somewhat  disabled — had  suffered  a  little  in  the 
wars — colonel  Tamper  is  not  so  unfortunate. 

O  yes,  that  horrid  accident ! 

Prat.  What  accident  ? 

Bell.  His  wounds — his  wounds - Don’t  you 

know,  sir? 

Prat.  Wounds,  ma’am  ! — Upon  my  word  I 
never  heard  he  had  received  any. 

Bell.  No  !  Why  h#  lost  a  leg  and  an  eye  at 
the  siege  of  the  Havannah. 

Prat.  Did  he?  Why  then,  ma’am,  I’ll  be  bold 
to  say,  he  is  the  luckiest  man  in  the  world. 

Bell.  Why  so,  sir  ? 

Prat.  Because,  madam,  if  he  lost  a  leg  and  an 
eye  at  the  Havannah,  they  must  be  grown  again, 
or  he  has  somehow  procured  others  that  do  the 
business  every  whit  as  well. 

Emily.  Impossible  ! 

Prat.  I  wish  I  may  die,  madam,  if  the  colonel 
had  not  yesterday  two  as  good  legs  and  fine  eyes 
as  any  man  in  the  world  !  If  he  lost  one  of  each 
at  the  Havannah,  we  practitioners  in  physic  should 
be  much  obliged  to  him  to  communicate  his  re¬ 
ceipt  for  the  benefit  of  Greenwich  and  Chelsea 
hospitals. 

Emily.  Are  you  sure,  sir,  that  the  colonel  has 
had  no  such  loss,  sir  ? 

Prat.  As  sure  as  that  I  am  here,  madam  !  I 
saw  him  going  into  the  what-d’ye-call-him  ambas¬ 
sador’s,  just  over  against  my  house,  yesterday; 
and  the  last  place  I  was  at  this  morning,  was  Mrs 
Daylight’s,  where  I  heard  the  colonel  was  at  her 
route  last  night,  and  that  every  body  thought  he 
was  rather  improved  than  injured  by  his  late  ex¬ 
pedition. — But,  odso  !  Lack-a-day,  lack-a-day, 
lack-a-day  ! — now  I  recollect — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[ Laughing  very  heartily. 
Bell.  What’s  the  matter,  Mr  Prattle  ? 

Prat.  Excuse  me,  ladies  :  I  can’t  forbear 

laughing — ha,  ha,  ha  ! - The  gentleman  in 

t’other  room,  colonel  Tamper  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !■ - 

I  find  the  colonel  had  a  mind  to  pay  a  visit  in 

masquerade  this  morning - 1  spoke  to  major 

Belford - 1  thought  I  knew  his  friend,  too - 

but  he  limped  away,  and  hid  his  face,  and  would 

not  speak  to  me. - Upon  my  word,  he  did  it 

very  well  !  I  could  have  sworn  there  had  been  an 
amputation — He  would  make  a  figure  at  a  mask¬ 
ed  ball.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Emily.  Bell.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[  looking  at  each  other,  and  affecting  to  laugh. 
Prat,  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  very  comical !  11a, a  ,  ha  ! 
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Bell.  A  frolic,  Mr  Prattle,  a  frolic  !  I  think, 
however,  you  had  better  not  take  any  notice  of 
it  abroad. 

Prat.  Me  !  I  shall  never  breath  it,  madam  ;  I 
am  close  as  oak — an  absolute  free-inason  for 
secrecy — But,  madam,  [ Ixisingf  I  must  bid  you 
good  morning — 1  have  several  patients  to  visit 
before  dinner.— Mrs  Tremor,  I  know,  will  be 
dying  with  the  vapours  till  she  sees  me ;  and  I 
am  to  meet  Dr  Valerian  at  lord  Hectic’s  in  less 
than  half  an  hour. 

Emily.  Ring  the  hell,  my  dear— Mr  Prattle, 
your  servant. 

Prat.  Ladies,  your  very  humble  servant. — I 
shall  send  you  a  cordial  mixture,  madam,  to  be 
taken  in  any  particular  faintness,  or  lowness  of 
spirits  ;  and  some  draughts  for  morning  and 
evening.  Have  a  care  of  catching  cold,  be  cau¬ 
tious  in  your  diet,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  in  a 

few  days  we  shall  be  perfectly  recovered. - r 

Ladies,  your  servant :  Your  most  obedient,  very 
humble  servant.  [Exit. 

[The  ladies  sit  for  some  time  silent. 
Bell.  [A  fter  a  pause. J  Sister  Emily  !  * 

Emily.  Sister  Bell ! 

Bell.  What  d’ye  think  of  colonel  Tamper'now, 
sister  ? 

Emily.  Why,  I  am  so  provoked,  and  so  pleas¬ 
ed  ;  so  angry,  and  so  diverted ;  that  I  don’t 
know  whether  I  should  be  in  or  out  of  humour, 
at  this  discovery. 

Bell.  No  !  Is  it  possible  you  can  have  so  little 
spirit  ?  This  tattling  apothecary  will  tell  this  fine 

story  at  every  house  he  goes  into - it  will  be 

town-talk — If  a  lover  of  mine  had  attempted  to 
put  such  an  impudent  deceit  upon  me,  I  would 
never  see  his  face  again. 

Emily.  If  you  had  a  lover  that  you  liked,  Bell, 
you  would  not  he  quite  so  violent. 

Bell,  Indeed  but  I  should.  What !  to  come 
here  with  a  Canterbury  tale  of  a  leg  and  an  eye, 
and  heaven  knows  what,  merely  to  try  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  power  over  you  ! — To  gratify  his  inor¬ 
dinate  vanity,  in  case  you  should  retain  your 
affection  for  him;  or  to  reproach  you  for  your 
weakness  and  infidelity,  if  you  could  not  recon-, 
cile  yourself  to  him  on  that  supposition  ! 

Emily.  It  is  abominably  provoking,  I  own ; 
and  yet,  Bell,  it  is  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago, 
but  I  would  have  parted  with  half  my  fortune 
to  have  made  it  certain  that  there  was  a  trick  in 
the  story. 

Bell.  Well,  I  never  knew  one  of  these  men  of 
extraordinary  sense,  as  they  are  called,  that  was 
not,  in  some  instances,  a  greater  fool  than  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

Emily.  After  all,  Bell,  I  must  confess  that  this 
stratagem  has  convinced  me  of  the  infirmity  of 
my  temper.  This  supposed  accident  began  to 
make  strange  work  with  me. 

Bell.  I  saw  that  plain  enough.  I  told  you 
what,  your  pure  and  disinterested  passion,  sister, 
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would  come  to,  long  ago. — Yet  this  is  so  flagrant 
an  affront,  I  would  make  him  smart  for  it  some 
way  or  other  ;  I  would  not  marry  him  these 
seven  years. 

Emily.  That,  perhaps,  might  be  punishing  my¬ 
self,  sister. 

Bell.  We  must  plague  him,  and  heartily  too. 
Oh,  for  a  bright  thought  now,  some  charming  in¬ 
dention  to  torment  him  ! 

Emily.  Oh,  as  to  that  matter,  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  some  comical  revenge  on  him  with  all  my 
heart. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Captain  Johnson,  madam. 

Emily.  Desire  him  to  walk  up.  [Exit  Ser.] 
I  am  fit  to  see  any  company  now.- — —This  dis¬ 
covery  will  do  me  more  good,  I  believe,  than  all 
Mr  Prattle’s  cordial  mixtures,  as  he  calls  them. 

Bell.  Oh,  you’re  in  charming  spirits,  sister — 
But  captain  Johnson  !  you  abound  in  the  military, 
captains,  colonels.,  and  majors,  by  wholesale : 
Who  is  captain  Johnson,  pray  ? 

Emily.  Only  the  name  that  Mademoiselle 
Florival,  the  Belleisle  lady  you  saw  this  morning, 
goes  by. 

Bell.  Oh,  sister,  the  luckiest  thought  in  the 
world — such  an  use  to  make  of  this  lady. 

Emily.  What  d’ye  mean  ? 

Bell.  Captain  Johnson  shall  be  colonel  Tam¬ 
per’s  rival,  sister  ! 

Emily.  Hush  !  here  she  is. 

Enter  Mademoiselle  Florival. 

Give  me  leave,  madam,  to  introduce  you  to 
my  sister. 

Bell.  I  have  heard  your  story,  madam,  and 
take  part  in  your  misfortunes. 

Flo.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  both  to  you,  and 
to  that  lady,  madam. 

Emily.  Oh  !  madam,  I  have  been  extremely 
ill  since  you  was  here  this  morning,  and  terrified 
almost  beyond  imagination. 

Flo.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it ;  may  I  ask 
what  has  alarmed  you  ? 

Emily.  It  is  so  ridiculous,  I  scarce  know  how 
to  tell  you. 

Bell.  Then  T  will.  You  must  know,  madam, 
that  my  sister  was  engaged  to  an  officer,  who 
went  out  on  a  late  military  expedition.  He  is 
just  returned,  but  is  come  home  with  the  stran¬ 
gest  conceit  that  ever  filled  the  brain  of  a  lover. 
He  took  it  into  his  head  to  try  my  sister’s  faith, 
by  pretending  to  be  maimed  and  wounded,  and 
has  actually  visited  her  this  morning  in  a  coun¬ 
terfeit  character.  We  have  just  now  detected 
the  imposition,  and  want  your  assistance  to  be 
pleasantly  revenged  on  him. 

Flo.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  be  an  advocate 
for  the  lady’s  cruelty — But  you  may  both  com¬ 
mand  me  in  any  thing. 

VOL.  III. 


Emily.  There  is  no  cruelty  in  the  case ;  I  fear 
I  am  gone  too  far  for  that.  As  you  are,  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  such  a  smart  young  gentleman,  my 
sister  has  waggishly  proposed  to  make  you  the 
instrument  of  exciting  colonel  Tamper’s  jealousy, 
by  your  personating  the  character  of  a  supposed 
rival.  Was  not  that  your  device,  sister? 

Bell.  It  was ;  and  if  this  lady  will  come  into 
it,  and  you  play  your  part  well',  we’ll  tease  the 
wise  colonel,  and  make  him  sick  of  his  rogueries, 
I  warrant  you. 

Flo.  1  have  been  a  mad  girl  in  my  time,  I  con¬ 
fess,  and  remember  when  I  should  have  joined 
in  such  a  frolic  with  pleasure.  At  present,  I  fear 
I  am  scarce  mistress  enough  of  my  temper  to 
maintain  my  character  with  any  tolerable  hu¬ 
mour.  However,  I  will  summon  up  all  my  spi¬ 
rits,  and  do  my  best  to  oblige  vou. 

Bell.  Ob,  you  will  have  but  little  to  do.  The 
business  will  lie  chiefly  on  your  hands,  Emily — 
You  must  be  most  intolerably  provoking.  If  you 
do  but  irritate  him  sufficiently,  we  shall  have 
eharming  sport  with  him. 

Emily.  Never  fear  me,  Bell ;  Mr  Prattle’s  in¬ 
telligence  has  given  me  spirits  equal  to  any  thing. 
Now  I  know  it  is  but  a  trick,  I  shall  scarce  be 
able  to  see  him  limping  about  without  laughing. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Colonel  Tamper,  madam. 

Emily.  Show  him  in.  [Exit  Servant .]  Now, 
ladies  ! 

Bell.  Now,  sister!  Work  him  heartily;  cilt 
him  to  the  boue,  I  charge  you.  If  you  shew  him 
the  least  mercy,  you  are  no  woman. 

Enter  Colonel  Tamper. 

Tam.  This  it  is  to  have  new  servants  !  not  at 
home,  indeed  !  A  pack  of  blockheads,  to  think 
of  denying  my  Emily  to  me.  I  knew  the  poor 
dear  soul  was  a  little  out  of  order  indeed — but — 
[Seeiwg  Florival.]  I  beg  pardon,  madam  !  I  did 
not  know  you  bad  company. 

Bell.  Oh,  this  gentleman  is  a  particular  friend 
of  my  sister’s — he’s  let  in  at  any  time. 

Tam.  Hum  !  [Disordered. 

Emily.  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  return  so 
soon,  sir ! 

Tam.  No — I  believe  I  am  come  somewhat  un¬ 
expectedly  indeed,  madam  ! 

Emily  If  your  return  had  not  been  so  ex¬ 
tremely  precipitate,  sir,  I  should  have  sent  you  a 
message  on  purpose  to  prevent  your  giving  your¬ 
self  that  trouble. 

Tam.  Madam  !  a  message  !  for  what  reason  ? 

Emily.  Because  I  am  otherwise  engaged. 

[With  indifference. 

Tam.  Engaged  !  I  don’t  apprehend  you,  ma¬ 
dam. 

Emily.  No?  you  are  extremely  dull,  then  - 
3  X 
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don’t  you  see  I  have  company?  Was  you  at  the 
opera  last  night,  captain  Johnson? 

[Coquetting  with  Florival. 

Tam.  I  am  thunderstruck  ! - Madam  !  Miss 

Emily  ! — Madam  ! 

Emily.  Sir  ! — Colonel  Tamper  ! — Sir  ! 

Tam.  I  say,  madam  ! - 

Emily.  Sir  ! 

Tam.  ’Sdcath,  I  have  not  power  to  speak  to 
her  ! — This  strange  and  sudden  alteration  in  your 
behaviour,  madam - 

Emily.  Alteration  !  none  at  all,  sir:  the  change 
is  on  your  side,  not  mine.  I’d  be  judged  by  this 
gentleman.  Captain  Johnson,  here’s  a  miniature 
of  the  colonel,  which  he  sat  for  just  before  he 
went  abroad — done  by  a  good  hand,  and  reckon¬ 
ed  a  striking  likeness.  Did  you  ever  see  a  poor 
creature,  so  altered  ?  '  [Giving  a  bracelet. 

Flo.  Why,  really,  madam,  there  is,  I  must 
own,  a  very  visible  difference  at  present,  that 
black  ribband  [Looking  by  turns  on  the  picture 
and  Colonel  Tamper.]  makes  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  brilliancy  of  this  right  eye — and  then,  the 
irregular  motion  of  the  leg  gives  such  a  twist  to 
the  rest  of  the  body,  that - 

Tam.  Sir  ! - But  it  is  to  you  I  address  myself 

at  present,  madam.  I  was  once  fond  and  fool¬ 
ish  enough  to  imagine  that  you  had  a  heart  truly 
generous  and  sensible;  and  flattered  myself  that 
it  was  above  being  shaken  by  absence,  or  af¬ 
fected  by  events.  How  have  1  been  deceived  ! 
I  find  that - 

Emily.  Pardon  me,  sir;  I  never  deceived  you  : 
nay,  you  see  that  I  disdained  the  thought  of  de¬ 
ceiving  you  even  for  a  day.  Out  of  respect  to 
our  late  mutual  attachment,  I  am  resolved  to 
deal  openly  with  you.  In  a  word,  then,  every 
thing  between  us  must  now  be  at  an  end. 

Tam.  Confusion  !  Every  thing  at  an  end  !  and 
can  you,  can  you,  Emily,  have  the  courage  to  tell 
me  so  ? 

Emily.  Why  not?  Coine,  come,  colonel  Tam¬ 
per,  vanity  is  your  blind  side. 

Tam.  Zounds,  madam ! 

Emily.  Don’t  be  in  a  passion.  Do  but  consi¬ 
der  the  matter  calmly;  and  though  it  may  rather 
be  displeasing,  yet,  when  you  have  duly  weighed 
all  circumstances,  I’m  sure  you  must  do  me  the 
justice  to  acknowledge  my  sincerity. 

Tarn.  I  shall  run  mad — Is  it  possible,  Emily? 
— Sincerity  do  you  call  this  ? — Dissimulation — 
damned  dissimulation  ! 

Emily.  Have  patience,  sir  !  The  loss  of  your 
whole  fortune  would  have  been  trifling  tome; 
but  how  can  I  reconcile  myself  to  this  mangling 
of  your  figure  ?  Let  me  turn  the  tables  on  you 
for  a  moment — Suppose  now,  colonel,  that  I  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  lost  a  leg  and  an 
eye,  should  you,  d’ye  think,  have  retained  your 
affection  inviolable  for  me  ? 

Tam.  False,  false  woman  !  Have  a  care,  Emi¬ 
ly  !  have  a  care,  I  say,  or  you’ll  destroy  your 


fame  and  happiness  for  ever.  Consider  what 
you  are  doing,  ere  you  make  a  final  resolution— 
You’ll  repent  your  inconstancy,  I  tell  you  before¬ 
hand — upon  my  soul,  you  will — You’ll  have  more 
reason  to  repent  it,  than  you  can  possibly  ima¬ 
gine. 

Emily.  Why  will  you  oblige  me  now  to  say 
shocking  things  to  you?  It  goes  against  me  to 
tell  you  so  ;  but  I  can’t  even  see  you  now  without 
horror;  nay,  was  I  even,  from  a  vain  point  of 
honour,  to  adhere  to  my  engagements  with  you, 

I  could  never  conquer  my  disgust.  It  would  be 
a  most  unnatural  connection.  Would  not  it, 
captain  Johnson? 

Tam.  Hell  !  'Sdeath  !  Confusion!  How  stea¬ 
dily  she  persists  in  her  perfidy  !  Madam  !  Ma¬ 
dam  1 — I  shall  choak  with  rage — But  one  word, 
and  I  am  gone  for  ever — for  ever,  for  ever, 
madam  ! 

Emily.  What  would  you  say,  sir  ? 

Tam.  Tell  me  then — and  tell  me  truly:  Have 
not  you  received  the  addresses  of  that  gentle¬ 
man  ? 

Emily.  He  has  honoured  me  with  them,  I  con¬ 
fess,  sir;  and  every  circumstance  is  so  much  in 
his  favour,  that  I  could  have  no  manner  of  ob¬ 
jection  to  him,  but  my  unfortunate  engagements 
to  you — But  since  your  ill  fortune  has  invincibly 
divorced  us  from  each  other,  I  think  I  am  at  li¬ 
berty  to  listen  to  him. 

Tam.  Matchless  confidence  ! — Mighty  well, 
madam  !  It  is  not  then  the  misfortunes  that  have 
befallen  me,  but  the  charms  you  have  found  in 
that  gentleman,  which  have  altered  your  inclina¬ 
tion. 

Flo.  Well,  sir  !  and  what  then,  sir?  The  lady, 
I  presume,  is  not  included,  like  an  old  mansion- 
house,  in  the  rent-roll  of  your  estate,  or  the  in¬ 
ventory  of  your  goods  and  chattels  ?  Her  hand, 
I  hope,  is  still  her  own  property,  and  she  may 
bestow  it  on  you  or  me,  or  any  body  else,  just 
as  she  pleases. 

Tam.  You  are  a  villain,  sir  ! — Withdraw  ! 

Bell.  Oh  Heavens !  here  will  be  murder — 
Don’t  stir,  I  beg  you,  sir  ! 

Flo.  O,  never  fear  me,  madam ;  I  am  not  such 
a  poltroon  as  to  contend  with  that  gentleman — 
Do  you  think  I  would  set  my  strength  and  skill 
against  a  poor  blind  man,  and  a  cripple  ? 

Tam.  Follow  me,  sir!  I’ll  soon  teach  you  to 
use  your  own  legs. 

Flo.  Oh,  the  sturdy  beggar  !  stir  your  stumps 
and  begone  ;  here’s  nothing  for  you,  fellow  ! 

Tain.  Villain  ! 

Flo.  Poor  man  ! 

Tam.  Scoundrel  ! 

Flo.  Prithee,  man,  don’t  expose  yourself. 

Tam.  Puppy ! 

Flo.  Poor  w'retch  ! 

Emily.  What,  quarrel  before  ladies  !  Oh,  for 
shame,  colonel  ! 

Tam.  This  is  beyond  all  sufferance.  I  can 
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contain  no  longer — Know,  then,  madam,  [To  I 
Emily.]  to  your  utter  confusion,  I  am  not  that 
mangled  thing  which  you  imagine  me — 'You  may 
see,  madam - 

[Resuming  his  natural  manner. 

Emily.  Y 

Bell.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Flo.  ) 

[Laughing  violently. 

Emily.  A  wonderful  cure  of  lameness  and 
blindness!  Your  case  is  truly  curious,  sir;  and 
attested  by  three  credible  witnesses — Will  you 
give  us  leave  to  print  it  in  the  public  papers  ? 

Tam.  Madam,  madam  ! 

Flo.  I  think  the  story  would  make  a  figure  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

Tam.  Sir ! 

Bell.  A  pretty  leg,  indeed  !  Will  yuu  dance  a 
a  minuet  with  me,  colonel  ? 

Emily.  Your  wounds  are  not  mortal,  I  hope, 
colonel  ? 

Tam.  No,  madam !  my  person,  I  thank  Hea¬ 
ven,  is  still  unhurt.  I  have  my  legs,  both  legs, 
madam  ;  and  1  will  use  them  to  transport  me  as 
far  as  possible  from  so  false  a  woman — I  have 
my  eyes,  too  ;  my  eyes,  madam  ;  but  they  shall 
never  look  on  you  again,  but  as  the  most  faith¬ 
less  and  ungrateful  of  your  sex  ! 

Emily.  If  I  am  not  surprised  how  he  could 
act  it  so  well !  Pray,  let  us  see  you  do  it  again, 
colonel — How  was  it,  eh?  [Mimicking.]  hip-hop, 
hip-hop,  like  prince  Volseius,  I  think. 

Tam.  I  took  that  method,  madam,  to  try  your 
truth,  constancy,  and  affection.  I  have  found 
you  void  of  all  those  qualities,  and  I  shall  have 
reason  to  rejoice  at  the  effect  of  my  experiment 
as  long  as  I  live. 

Emily.  If  you  meant  to  separate  yourself 
from  me.  And  a  mighty  proof  you  have  given  of 
your  own*affection,  truly  !  Instead  of  returning,  af¬ 
ter  an  anxious  absence,  with  joy,  into  my  pre¬ 
sence,  to  come  home  with  a  low  and  mean  sus¬ 
picion,  with  a  narrow  jealousy  of  mind,  when  the 
frankness  and  generosity  of  my  behaviour  ought 
to  have  engaged  you  to  repose  the  most  unlimi¬ 
ted  confidence  in  me, 

Tam.  The  event,  madam,  has  but  well  war¬ 
ranted  my  experiment. 

Emily'.  And  shall  justify  it,  sir,  still  more  :  for 
here,  before  your  face,  I  give  my  hand  to  this 
gentleman;  solemnly  declaring,  that  it  shall  ne¬ 
ver  be  in  your  power  to  dissolve  the  connection 
formed  between  us. 

Tam.  As  to  you,  madam,  your  infidelity  be  your 
punishment.  But  that  gentleman  shall  hear  from 
me. 

Flo.  I  defy  you,  sir  ! 

Emily.  Nothing  farther  remains  between  us; 
leave  me,  sir  ! 

Tam.  I  am  gone,  madam  !  and  so  help  me, 
Heaven,  never,  never  to  return - - 

[Going. 


Enter  Major  Belford. 

Belf.  How  !  going  in  a  passion  ?  Hold,  Tam¬ 
per — All  in  confusion  !  I  thought  so — and  came 
to  set  matters  to  rights  again. 

Flo.  What  do  jl  see  !  Major  Belford  !  Major 
Belford  !  oh  !  [  Faints. 

Belf  Ha,  my  name,  and  fainting  ?  What  can 
this  mean  ?  [Runs  and  takes  her  in  his  arms.]— 

By  Heavens,  a  woman!  May  I  hope  that - 

Hold,  she  re-  overs — It  is,  it  is  she  !  my  dear 
Florival  herself !  and  we  shall  still  be  happy. 

Tam.  Belford’s  Belleisle  lady, 'as  1  live!  My 
rival  a  woman  !  I  begin  to  feel  myself  very  ridi¬ 
culous. 

Belf.  What  wonder,  my  love,  lias  brought 
you  hither,  and  in  this  habit? 

Flo.  Oh,  sir,  I  have  a  long  story  to  relate.  At 
present  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  that  lady’s  bro¬ 
ther  has  been  the  noblest  of  friends  to  me;  and 
she  herself,  this  morning,  generously  vouchsaied 
to  take  me  under  her  protection. 

Belf.  I  am  bound  to  them  for  ever.  At  my 
return  I  found  letters  from  your  father,  who, 
supposing  you  was  in  England  with  me,  wrote 
to  acquaint  me  that  he  was  inconsolable  for 
your  loss,  and  that  he  would  consent  to  our  uni¬ 
on  if  I  would  but  assure  him  that  you  was  safe 
and  well.  The  next  post  shall  acquaint  him  of 
our  good  fortune,  Well,  Tamper,  am  npt  I  a 
lucky  fellow  ? 

Tam.  Oh,  Belford  !  I  am  the  most  miserable 
dog  in  the  world  ! 

Belf.  What !  you  have  dropped  your  mask,  I 
see — you’re  on  your  own  legs  again  ;  I  met  Prattle 
in  the  street — lie  stopt  his  chariot  to  speak  to  me 
about  you,  and  I  found  that  he  had  blown  you 
up,  and  discovered  to  the  ladies  that  you  was 
returned,  quite  unhurt,  from  the  Havannah. 

Tam.  Did  that  coxcomb  betray  me  ?  That  ac¬ 
counts  for  all  Emily’s  behaviour — Oh,  major,  I 
am  ruined  past  redemption  !  I  have  behaved 
most  extravagantly,  both  to  your  lady  and  Emily. 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  look  them  in  the  face  a- 
gain. 

Belf.  Ay,  ay,  I  foresaw  this.  Did  not  I  tell 
you  that  you  would  expose  yourself  confounded¬ 
ly  ?  However,  I’ll  be  an  advocate  for  you — my 
Florival  shall  be  an  advocate  for  you;  and  I 
make  no  doubt  but  you  will  be  taken  into  favour 
again; 

Emily.  Does  lie  deserve  it,  major? 

Belf  Why,  madam,  I  can’t  say  much  for  him, 
or  myself  either,  faith — We  must  rely  entirely 
on  your  goodness. 

Flo.  He’s  a  true  penitent,  I  see,  madam  ;  and 
I’ll  answer  for  it,  he  loves  you  to  excess — Nay, 
look  on  him. 

Emily.  Was  it  well  done,  colonel,  to  cherish  a 
mean  distrust  of  me?  to  trifle  with  the  partiality 
I  had  shown  to  vou ;  and  to  endeavour  to  give 
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me  pain,  merely  to  secure  a  poor  triumph  over 
my  weakness  to  yourself? 

Tam.  1  am  ashamed  to  answer  you. 

Bell.  Ashamed  !  and  so  you  well  may,  in¬ 
deed. 

Tam.  I  see  my  absurdity — all  I  wish  is  to  be 
laughed  at,  and  forgiven. 

Belf  A  very  reasonable  request.  Come,  ma¬ 
dam,  pity  the  poor  fellow,  and  admit  him  to 
your  good  graces  again. 

Flo.  Let  us  prevail  on  you,  dear  madam. 

Emily.  Well— now  I  see  he  is  most  heartily 
mortified,  I  am  half  inclined  to  pity  him. 

Tam.  Generous  Emily ! 

Belt.  Go,  you  provoking  wretch  !  'tis  more 
than  you  deserve.  [To  Tam. 

Tam,  It  shall  be  the  future  study  of  my  life  to 


fCoLMAN. 

deserve  this  pardon.  [ Kissing  her  hand.]  Bel- 
ford,  I  give  you  joy— Madam  [To  Florival.]— 
I  have  behaved  so  "ill  to  you,  I  scarce  know  how 
to  give  you  joy  as  I  ought. 

Belf.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  this  at  present. 
Now 'we  have  on  all  sides  ratified  the  prelimina¬ 
ries,  let  us  settle  the  definitive  treaty  as  soon  as 

we  can - We  have  been  two  lucky  fellows, 

Tamper — I  have  been  fortunate  in  finding  my 
mistress,  and  you  as  fortunate  in  not  losing 
yours. 

Tam.  So  we  have,  Belford ;  ana  I  wish  every 
brave  officer  in  his  Majesty's  service  had  secured 
to  himself  such  comfortable  winter-quarters  as 
we  have,  after  a  glorious  campaign. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


LOVE  IN  A  VILLAGE. 


BY 


BICKERSTAFF. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON®. 


MEN. 

Sir  William  Meadows. 

Young  Meadows,  his  son. 

Justice  Woodcock,  ^father  to  Lucinda. 
Hawthorn,  a  country  squire. 

Eustace,  attached  to  Lucinda. 

Hodge,  a  bumpkin. 


WOMEN. 

Rossetta,  attached  to  Young  Meadows. 
Lucinda,  attached  to  Eustace. 

Deborah  Woodcock,  sister  to  Justice  Wood- 
COCK. 

Margery,  seduced  by  Hodge. 


Scene — a  village  in  England. 


ACT.  I. 


SCENE  I. — A  garden  with  statues ,  fountains, 
and  flower-pots.  Several  arbours  appear  in 
the  side  scenes. 

Rossetta  and  Lucinda  are  discovered  at  work, 
seated  upon  two  garden-chairs. 


AIR. 

Ros.  Hope  !  thou  nurse  of  young  desire, 

Fairy  promiser  of  joy, 

Painted  vapour,  glow-worm  tire, 

Tenip’rate  sweet,  that  ne’er  can  cloy 

Euc.  Hope  !  thou  earnest  of  delight, 

Softest  soother  of  the  mind, 

Balmy  cordial,  prospect  bright. 

Surest  friend  the  wretched  and : 


Both.  Kind  deceiver,  flatter  still, 

Deal  out  pleasures  unpossest, 
With  thy  dreams  my  fancy  till, 
And  in  wishes  make  me  blest. 


Luc.  Heigho  ! — Rossetta  ? 

Ros.  Well,  child,  what  do  you  say  ? 

Luc.  ’Tis  a  devilish  thing  to  live  in  a  village  a 
hundred  miles  fromTthe  capital,  with  a  preposter¬ 
ous  gouty  father,  and  a  superannuated  maiden 
aunt.— I  am  heartily  sick  of  my  situation. 

Ros.  And  with  reason— But  tis  in  a  great 
measure  your  own  fault :  here  is  this  Mr  Eustace, 
“man  of  character  and  family ;  he  likes  you 
you  like  him,  you  know  one  another  s  mrn^  and 
yet  you  will  not  resolve  to  make  yourself  happy 
with  him. 
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AIR; 

Whence  can  you  inherit 
So  slavish  a  spirit? 

Confin’d  t  hus,  and  chain’d  to 'a  log  ! 
Now  fondled,  now  chid, 

Permitted,  forbid  ; 

’Tis  leading  the  life  of  a  dog. 

For  shame,  you  a  lover  ! 

More  firmness  discover; 

Take  courage,  nor  here  longer  mope; 
Resist  and  be  free, 

Run  riot,  like  me, 

And,  to  perfect  the  picture,  elope. 

L.uc.  And  is  this  your  advice? 

Ros.  Positively. 

Luc.  Here’s  my  hand;  positively  I’ll  follow  it. 
I  have  already  sent  to  my  gentleman,  who  is  now 
in  the  country,  to  let  him  know  he  may  come 
hither  this  day ;  we  will  make  use  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  settle  all  preliminaries — And  then — 
But  take  notice,  whenever  we  decamp,  you  march 
off  along  with  us. 

Ros.  Oh  !  madam,  your  servant ;  I  have  no 
inclination  to  be  left  behind,  I  assure  you— But 
you  say  you  got  acquainted  with  tliis  spark, 
while  you  were  with  your  mother  during  her  last 
illness  at  Bath,  so  that  your  father  has  never 
seen  him  ? 

Luc.  Never  in  his  life,  my  dear:  and,  I  am 
confident,  he  entertains  not  the  least  suspicion 
of  my  having  any  such  connection:  my  aunt,  in¬ 
deed,  has  her  doubts  and  surmises ;  but,  besides 
that  my  lather  will  not  allow  any  one  to  be  wiser 
than  himself,  it  is  an  established  maxim  between 
these  affectionate  relations,  never  to  agree  in  any 
thing. 

Ros.  Except  being  absurd ;  you  must  allow 
they  sympathize  perfectly  in  that— But,  now  we 
are  on  the  subject,  I  desire  to  know,  what  I  am 
to  do  with  this  wicked  old  justice  of  peace,  this 
libidinous  father  of  yours? 'lie  follows  me  about 
the  house  like  a  tame  goat. 

Luc.  Nay,  1 11  assure  you  he  hath  been  a  wag 
in  his  time — you  must  have  a  care  of  yourself. 

Ros.  Wretched  me!  to  fall  into  such  hands, 
who  have  been  just  forced  to  run  away  from  my 

parents  to  avoid  an  odious  marriage - You 

smile  at  that  now ;  and  I  know  you  think  me 
whimsical,  as  you  have  often  told  me  :  but  you 
must  excuse  my  being  a  little  over-delicate  in 
tliis  particular. 

AIR. 

My  heart’s  my  own,  my  will  is  free, 

And  so  shall  be  my  voice ; 

No  mortal  man  shall  wed  with  me, 
lill  first  he’s  made  my  choice. 

Let  parent’s  rule,  cry  nature’s  laws ; 

And  children  still  obey; 


And  is  there,  then,  no  saving  clause, 
Against  tyrannic  sway  ? 

Imc.  Well,  but  my  dear  mad  girl - 

Ros.  Lucinda,  don’t  talk  to  me — Was  your 
father  to  go  to  London  ;  meet  there  by  accident 
with  an  old  fellow  as  wrong-headed  as  himself; 
and  in  a  fit  of  absurd  friendship,  agree  to  marry 
you  to  that  old  fellow’s  soil,  whom  you  had  never 
seen,  without  consulting  your  inclinations,  or  al¬ 
lowing  you  a  negative,  in  case  he  should  not  prove 
agreeable - 

Luc.  Why,  I  should  think  it  a  little  hard,  I 
confess — yet,  when  I  see  you  in  the  character 
of  a  chambermaid — 

Ros.  It  is  the  only  character,  my  dear,  in 
which  I  could  hope  to  lie  concealed;  and,  I  can 
tell  you,  1  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
when,  in  consequence  of  our  old  boarding-school 
friendship,  I  applied  to  you  to  receive  me  in  this 
capacity :  for  we  expected  the  parties  the  very 
next  week. 

Lite.  But  had  not  you  a  message  from  your 
intended  spouse,  to  let  you  know  he  was  as  little 
inclined  to  such  ill-concertcd  nuptials  as  you 
were  ? 

Ros.  More  than  so;  he  wrote  to  advise  me, 
by  all  means,  to  contrive  some  method  of  break¬ 
ing  them  off,  for  he  had  rather  return  to  his  dear 
studies  at  Oxford;  and,  after  that,  what  hopes 
could  1  have  of  being  happy  with  him  ? 

Luc.  Then  you  are  not  at  all  uneasy  at  the 
strange  rout  you  must  have  occasioned  at  home  ? 

I  warrant,  during  this  month  you  have  been  ab¬ 
sent — 

Ros.  Oh  !  don’t  mention  it,  my  dear  !  I  have 
had  so  many  admirers,  since  I  commenced  Abi¬ 
gail,  that  I  am  quite  charmed  with  ray  situation 
■  But  hold,  who  stalks  yonder  in  the  yard,  that 
the  dogs  are  so  glad  to  see  ? 

Luc.  Daddy  Hawthorn,  as  I  live  !  He  is 
come  to  pay  my  father  a  visit;  and  never  more 
luckily,  for  he  always  forces  him  abroad.  By 
the  way,  what  will  you  do  with  yourself,  while  I 
step  into  the  house  to  see  after  my  trusty  mes¬ 
senger,  Hodge  ? 

Rus.  No  matter";  I’ll  sit  down  in  that  arbour, 
and  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  birds:  you  know 
1  am  fond  of  melancholy  amusements. 

Luc.  So  it  seems,  indeed  :  sure,  Rossetta, 
none  of  your  admirers  had  power  to  touch  your 
heart;  you  are  not  in  love  I  hope? 

Ros.  In  love  !  that’s  pleasant.  Who  do  you 
suppose  I  should  be  in  love  with,  pray? 

Luc.  Why,  let  me  see- - What  do  you  think 

of  Thomas,  our  gardener  ?  There  he  is,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  walk— He’s  a  pretty  young  man, 
and  the  servants  say,  he’s  always  writing  verses’ 
on  you. 

Ros.  Indeed,  Lucinda,  you  arc  very  silly. 

Luc.  Indeed,  llossettn,  that  blush  makes  you. 
look  very  handsome. 
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Ros.  Blush  !  I  am  sure  I  don’t  blush. 

Luc.  11a,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ros.  Pshaw,  Lucinda,  how  can  you  be  so  ridi¬ 
culous  ? 

Luc.  Well,  don’t  be  angry,  and  I  have  done 

- But  suppose  you  did  like  him,  how  could  you 

help  y outsell? 

AIR. 


Enter  Rossetta. 


When  once  Love’s  subtle  poison  gains 
A  passage  to  the  female  breast, 

Like  lightning  rushing  through  the  veins, 

Each  wish,  and  every  thought’s  possest : 

To  heal  the  pangs  our  minds  endure, 

Reason  in  vain  its  skill  applies; 

Nought  can  afford  the  heart  a  cure, 

But  what  is  pleasing  to  the  eyes.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Young  Meadows. 

Young  Men.  Let  me  see — on  the  fifteenth  of 
June,  at  half  an  hour  past  five  in  the  morning, 
[Taking  out  a  pocket-book.]  I  left  my  father’s 
house,  unknown  to  any  one,  having  made  free 
with  a  coat  and  jacket  of  our  gardener’s,  which 
fitted  me,  by  way  of  a  disguise :  so  says  my  poc¬ 
ket-book;  and  chance  directing  me  to  this  vil¬ 
lage,  on  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month  I  pro¬ 
cured  a  recommendation  to  the  worshipful  Jus¬ 
tice  Woodcock,  to  be  the  superintendant  of  his 
pumpkins  and  cabbages,  because  I  would  let  my 
father  see,  I  chose  to  run  any  lengths,  rather 
than  submit  to  what  his  obstinacy  would  have 
forced  me,  a  marriage  against  my  inclination, 
with  a  woman  I  never  saw.  [Puls  up  the  book , 
and  takes  up  a  zvutering-pot .]  Here  I  have  been 
three  weeks,  and  in  that  time  I  am  as  much  alter¬ 
ed,  as  if  I  had  changed  my  nature  with  my  habit. 
’Sdeath,  to  fall  in  love  with  a  chambermaid  ! 
And  yet,  if  I  could  forget  that  I  am  the  son  and 
heir  of  sir  William  Meadows — But  that’s  impos¬ 
sible. 

AIR. 

O  !  had  I  been  by  fate  decreed 
Some  humble  cottage  swain  ; 

In  fair  Rossetta’s  sight  to  feed 
My  sheep  upon  the  plain; 

What  bliss  had  I  been  born  to  taste, 

Which  now  I  ne’er  must  know  ! 

Ye  envious  powers  !  why  have  ye  placed 
My  fair  one’s  lot  so  low  ? 

Ha  !  who  was  it  I  had  a  glimpse  of  as  I  past 
by  that  arbour  !  Was  it  not  she  sat  reading 
there  !  the  trembling  of  my  heart  tells  me  my 
eyes  we  re  not  mistaken — Here  she  comes. 


Ros.  Lucinda  was  certainly  in  the  right  of  it, 
and  yet  I  blush  to  own  my  weakness  even  to  my- 
sclf — Marry,  hang  the  fellow  for  not  being  a 
gentleman  ! 

Young  Mea.  I  am  determined  I  won’t  speak 
to  her  [Turning  to  a  rose-tree,  and  plucking  the 
flozcersh],  Now  or  never  is  the  time  to  conquer 
myself :  besides,  I  have  some  reason  to  believe 
the  girl  has  no  aversion  to  me  :  and,  as  I  wish 
not  to  do  her  an  injury,  it  would  be  cruel  to  fill 
her  head  with  notions  of  what  can  never  happen. 
[Hums  a  tune.]  Pshaw  !  rot  these  roses,  how 
they  prick  one’s  fingers  ! 

iios.  He  takes  no  notice  of  me  ;  but  so  much 
the  better  ;  I’ll  he  as  indifferent  as  he  is.  I  am 
sure  the  poor  lad  likes  me ;  and  if  I  was  to  give 
him  any  encouragement,  I  suppose  the  next  thing 
he  talked  of  would  be  buying  a  ring,  and  being 
asked  in  church — Oh,  dear  pride  !  I  thank  you 
for  that  thought. 

Young  J\lea.  Hah,  going  without  a  word,  a 
look  I — !  can’t  bear  that— Mrs  Rossetta,  I  am 
gathering  a  few  roses  here,  if  you  please  to  take 
them  in  with  vou. 

Ros.  Thank  you,  Mr  Thomas,  but  all  my  lady’s 
flower  pots  are  full. 

Young  Mea.  Will  you  accept  of  them  for 
yourself,  then?  (latching  hold  of  her.]  V\hats 
the  matter?  you  look  as  if  you  were  angry  with 
me. 

Ros.  Pray,  let  go  my  hand. 

Young  Mea.  Nay  prithee,  why  is  this  ?  you 
shan’t  go';  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 

R„s:  Well,  but  I  must  go,  I  will  go ;  I  desire, 
Mr  Thomas — 


AIR. 

Gentle  youth,  ah,  tell  me  why 
Still  you  force  me  thus  to  fly  ? 
Cease,  oh  !  cease,  to  persevere ; 
Speak  not  what  I  must  not  hear ; 
To  my  heart  its  ease  restore ; 

Go,  and  never  see  me  more. 


[Exit. 


Young  Mea.  This  girl  is  a  riddle  ! — That  she 
loves  me,  I  think  there  is  no  room  to  doubt ,  she 
takes  a  thousand  opportunities  to  let  me  see  it : 
and  yet,  when  I  speak  to  her,  she  will  hardly 
give  me  an  answer  ;  and,  if  I  attempt  the  smal¬ 
lest  familiarity,  is  gone  in  an  instant— I  feel  my 
passion  for  her  grow  every  day  more  and  more 
violent— Well,  would  I  marry  her  ? — would  I 
make  a  mistress  of  her  if  I  could  ?■ — T  wo  things, 
called  prudence  and  honour,  forbid  either.  What 
am  I  pursuing,  then?  A  shadow.  Sure  my  evil 
genius  laid  this  snare  in  my  way.  However, 
there  is  one  comfort,  it  is  in  my  power  to  fl\ 
from  it;  if  so,  why  do  I  hesitate?  I  am  disti  ac¬ 
ted,  unable  to  determine  any  thing,. 
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AIR. 

Still  in  hopes  to  get  the  better 
Of  my  stubborn  flame  I  try  ; 

Swear  this  moment  to  forget  her, 

And  the  next  my  oath  deny. 

Now,  prepared  with  scorn  to  treat  her. 
Every  charm  in  thought  I  brave, 

Boast  my  freedom— fly  to  meet  her, 

And  confess  myself  her  slave.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — A  hall  in  Justice  Woodcock’s 
house. 

Enter  Hawthorn,  with  a  fowling-piece  in  his 

hands ,  and  a  net  with  birds  at  his  girdle  :  and, 

afterwards,  Justice  Woodcock. 

AIR. 

There  was  a  jolly  miller  once, 

Lived  on  the  river  Dee  ; 

He  worked  and  sung,  from  morn  till  night; 

No  lark  more  blythe  than  he. 

And  this  the  burthen  of  his  song, 

For  ever  used  to  be - 

I  care  for  nobody,  no,  not  I, 

If  no  one  cares  for  me. 

House,  here,  house !  what,  all  gadding,  all  abroad  ! 
house,  I  say,  hilh-ho,  ho  ! 

J.  Wood.  Here’s  a  noise,  here’s  a  racket !  Wil¬ 
liam,  Robert,  Hodge  !  why  does  not  somebody 
answer?  Odds  my  lile,  1  believe  the  fellows  have 
lost  their  hearing  !  [Entering.]  Oh,  master  Haw¬ 
thorn  !  I  guessed  it  was  some  such  mad-cap — - 
Are  you  there  ? 

Haw.  Am  I  here?  Yes  :  and,  if  you  had  been 
where  I  was  three  hours  ago,  you  would  find  the 
good  effects  of  it  by  this  time  :  but  you  have  got 
the  lazy,  unwholesome,  London  fashion,  of  lying  a 
bed  in  a  morning,  and  there’s  gout  for  you — 
Why,  sir,  I  have  not  been  in  bed  five  minutes 
after  sun-rise  these  thirty  years,  am  generally  up 
before  it;  and  I  never  took  a  dose  of  physic  but 
once  in  my  life,  and  that  was  in  compliment  to 
a  cousin  of  mine,  an  apothecary,  that  had  just 
set  up  business. 

J.  Wood.  Well,  but,  master  Hawthorn,  let  me 
tell  you,  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter  ;  for,  [ 
say,  sleep  is  necessary  tor  a  man  ;  ay,  and  I’ll 
maintain  it. 

Haw.  What !  when  I  maintain  the  contrary  ? 

- - Look  you,  neighbour  Woodcock,  you  arc'  a 

rich  man,  a  man  of  worship,  a  justice  of  peace, 
and  all  that;  but  learn  to  know'the  respect  that 
is  due  to  the  sound  from  the  infirm;  and  allow 
me  that  superiority  a  good  constitution  gives  me 
over  you — Health  is  the  greatest  of  all  posses¬ 
sions  ;  and  ’tis  a  maxim  with  me,  that  an  hale 
cobler  is  a  better  mail  than  a  sick  king. 


J.  Wood.  Well,  well,  you  are  a  sportsman. 

Haw.  And  so  would  you,  too,  if  you  would 
take  my  advice.  A  sportsman  !  why,  there  is 
nothing  like,  it  :  I  would  not  exchange  the  satis¬ 
faction  I  feel,  while  I  am  beating  the  lawns  and 
thickets  about  my  little  farm,  for  all  the  enter¬ 
tainments  and  pageantry  in  Christendom. 

AIR. 

Let  gay  ones  and  great 
Make  the  most  of  their  fate, 

From  pleasure  to  pleasure  they  run  : 

Well,  who  cares  a  jot, 

I  envy  them  not, 

While  I  have  my  dog  and  my  gun. 

For  exercise,  air, 

To  the  fields  I  repair, 

With  spirits  unclouded  and  light: 

The  blisses  I  find, 

No  stings  leave  behind, 

But  health  and  diversion  unite. 

Enter  Hodge. 

Hodge.  Did  your  worship  call,  sir  ? 

J.  Wood.  Call,  sir?  where  have  you  and  the 
rest  of  these  rascals  been?  but,  I  suppose,  I  need 
not  Ask— You  must  know  there  is  a  statute,  a  fair 
for  hiring  servants,  held  upon  my  green  to-day  ; 
we  have  it  usually  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
it  never  fails  to  put  all  the  folks  here-about  out 
of  their  senses. 

Hodge.  Lord,  your  honour,  look  out,  and  see 
what  a  nice  show  they  make  yonder ;  they  had 
got  pipers,  and  fidiers.  and  were  dancing  as  I 
came  along,  for  dear  life — T  never  saw  such  a 
mortal  throng  in  our  village  in  all  my  born  days 
again. 

Haw.  Why,  I  like  this  now ;  this  is  as  it  should 
be. 

J.  Wood.  No,  no,  ’tis  a  very  foolish  piece  of 
business;  good  for  nothing  but  to  promote  idle¬ 
ness  and  the  getting  of  bastards  :  but  I  shall  take 
measures  for  preventing  it  another  year,  and  I 
doubt  whether  I  am  not  sufficiently  authorised 
already ;  for,  by  an  act  passed  Anno  undecimo 
Cuj-oli  prong  which  impowers  a  justice  of  peace, 
who  is  lord  of  the  manor - 

Haw.  Come,  come,  never  mind  the  act;  let 
me  tell  you,  this  is  a  very  proper,  a  very  useful 
meeting;  I  want  a  servant  or  two  mvself,  I  must 
go  see  what  your  market  affords; — and  you  shall 
go,  and  the  girls,  my  little  Lucy  and  the  other 
young  rogue,  and  we'll  make  a  day  on’t  as  well  as 
the  rest. 

J.  Wood  I  wish,  master  Hawthorn,  I  could 
teach  you  to  be  a  little  more  sedate  :  why  won’t 
you  take  pattern  by  me,  and  consider  your  dig¬ 
nity  ? — Odds  heart,  I  don’t  wonder  you  are  not 
a  rich  man ;  you  laugh  too  much  ever  to  be  rich. 

Haw.  Right,  neighbour  Woodcock  !  health, 
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good-humour,  and  competence,  is  my  motto:  and, 
if  my  executors  have  a  mind,  they  are  welcome 
to  make  it  my  epitaph. 

AIR. 

The  honest  heart,  whose  thoughts  are  clear 
From  fraud,  disguise,  and  guile, 

Need  neither  fortune’s  frowning  fear, 

Nor  court  the  harlot’s  smile. 

The  greatness,  that  would  make  us  grave, 

Is  but.  an  empty  thing : 

What  more  than  mirth  would  mortals  have  ? 

The  cheerful  man’s  a  king. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Lucinda,  Hodge. 

Luc.  Hist,  hist,  Hodge  ! 

Hodge.  Who  calls  ?  here  am  I. 

Luc.  Well,  have  you  been  ? — 

Hodge.  Been  ?  ay,  I  ha’  been  far  enough,  an 
that  be  all :  you  never  knew  any  thing  fall  out  so 
crossly  in  your  born  days. 

Luc.  Why,  what’s  the  matter  ? 

Hodge.  Why,  you  know,  I  dare  not  take  a 
horse  out  of  his  worship’s  stables  this  morning, 
for  fear  it  should  be  missed,  and  breed  questions ; 
and  our  old  nag  at  home  was  so  cruelly  beat  i’  th’ 
hoots,  that,  poor  beast,  it  had  not  a  foot  to  set 
to  ground  ;  so  I  was  fain  to  go  to  farmer  Plough¬ 
share’s,  at  the  Grange,  to  borrow  the  loan  of  his 
bald  filly:  and,  would  you  think  it?  after  walk¬ 
ing  all  that  way — de’el  from  me,  if  the  cross-* 
grained  toad  did  not  deny  me  the  favour. 

Luc.  Unlucky  ! 

Hodge.  Well,  then  I  went  my  ways  to  the 
King’s-head  in  the  village,  but  all  their  cattle 
were  at  plough  :  and  I  was  as  far  to  seek  below 
at  the  turnpike:  so  at  last,  for  want  of  a  better, 
I  was  forced  to  take  up  with  dame  Quickset’s 
blind  mare. 

Luc.  Oh,  then  you  have  been  ? 

Hodge.  Yes,  ves,  I  ha’  been. 

Luc.  Psha  !  Whv  did  not  you  say  so  at  once  ? 

Hodge.  Aye,  but  I  have  had  a  main  tiresome 
jaunt  on’t,  for  she  is  a  sorry  jade  at  best. 

Luc.  Well,  well,  did  you  see  Mr  Eustace,  and 
what  did  he  say  to  you? — Come,  quick — have 
you  e’er  a  letter  ? 

Hodge.  Yes,  he  gave  me  a  letter,  if  I  ha'na’ 
lost  it. 

Luc.  Lost  it,  man ! 

Hodge.  Nay,  nay,  have  a  bit  of  patience  :  ad- 
wawns,  you  are  always  in  such  a  hurry.  [Rumma¬ 
ging  his  pockets .]  I  put  it  somewhere  in  this 
waistcoat  pocket.  Oh,  here  it  is  ! 

Luc.  So  !  give  it  me. 

[Reads  the  letter  to  herself. 

Hodge.  Lord-a-mercy  !  how  my  arm  achs  with 

Vox-.  III. 


beating  that  plaguy  beast ;  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I 
vvon’na  rather  ha’  thrashed  half  a  day,  than  ha' 
ridden  her. 

Luc.  Well,  Hodge,  you  have  done  your  busi¬ 
ness  very  well. 

Hodge.  Well,  have  not  I,  now  ? 

Luc.  Yes— Mr  Eustace  tells  me,  in  this  letter, 
that  he  will  be  in  the  green  lane,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  village,  by  twelve  o’clock— You  know  where 
he  came  before  ? 

Hodge.  Ay,  ay. 

Luc.  Well,  you  must  go  there;  and  wait  till 
he  arrives,  and  watch  your  opportunity  to  intro¬ 
duce  him,  across  the  fields,  into  the  iittle  sum¬ 
mer-house,  on  the  left  side  of  the  garden. 

Hodge.  That’s  enough. 

Luc.  But  take  particular  care  that  nobody  sees 
you. 

Hodge.  I  warrant  you. 

Luc.  Nor,  for  your  life,  drop  a  word  of  it  to 
any  mortal ! 

Hodge.  Never  fear  me. 

Luc.  And,  Hodge - 

AIR. 

Ilodge.  Well,  well,  say  no  more; 

Sure  you  told  me  before  ; 

I  see  the  full  length  of  my  teather; 

Do  you  think  I'm  a  fool, 

That  I  need  go  to  school  ? 

I  can  spell  you,  and  put  you  together. 

A  word  to  the  wise, 

Will  always  suffice; 

Addsniggers,  go  talk  to  your  parrot ; 

I’m  not  such  an  elf, 

Though  I  say  it  myself, 

But  I  know  a  sheep’s  head  from  a  carrot. 

[Exit  Hodge. 

Luc.  How  severe  is  my  case  !  Here  I  am  ob¬ 
liged  to  carry  on  a  clandestine  correspondence 
with  a  man  in  all  respects  my  equal,  because  the 
oddity  of  my  father’s  temper  is  such,  that  I  dare 
not  tell  him  I  have  ever  yet  seen  the  person  I 
should  like  to  marry— But,  perhaps,  he  has  qua¬ 
lity  in  his  eye,  and  hopes,  one  day  or  other,  as  I 
am  his  only  child,  to  match  me  with  a  title — vain 
imagination  ! 

AIR. 

Cupid,  god  of  soft  persuasion, 

Take  the  helpless  lover’s  part  : 

Seize,  oh  seize  some  kind  occasion, 

To  reward  a  faithful  heart. 

Justly  those  we  tyrants  call. 

Who  the  body  would  enthral ; 

Tyrants  of  more  cruel  kind, 

Those,  who  would  enslave  the  mind. 

1  Y 
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What  is  grandeur  ?  foe  to  rest, 

Childish  mummery  at  best. 

Happy  I  in  humble  state ; 

Catch,  ye  fouls,  the  glittering  bait. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  V. — A  field  with  a  stile. 

Enter  Hodge,  followed  by  Margery;  and,  some 
time  after,  enter  Young  Meadows. 

Hodge.  What  does  the  wench  follow  me  for? 
Odds  flesh,  folk  may  wfcll  talk,  to  see  you  dang¬ 
ling  after  me  every  where,  like  a  tantony  pig : 
find  some  other  road,  can’t  you  ?  and  don’t  keep 
wberreting  me  with  your  nonsense. 

Mar.  Nay,  pray  you,  Hodge,  stay,  and  let  me 
speak  to  you  a  bit  ! 

Hodge.  Well;  what  sayn  you? 

Mar.  Deart  heart,  how  can  you  be  so  barba¬ 
rous  ?  and  is  this  the  wav  you  serve  me  after  all? 
and  won’t  you  keep  your  word,  Ilodge  ? 

Hodge.  Why,  no,  I  won’t,  I  tell  you ;  I  have 
changed  my  mind. 

Mar.  Nay, but  surely,  surely — Consider, Ilodge, 
you  are  obligated  in  conscience  to  make  me  an 
honest  woman. 

Hodge.  Obligated  in  conscience !  How  am  I 
obligated  ? 

Mar.  Because  you  are ;  and  none  but  the  ba¬ 
sest  of  rogues  would  bring  a  poor  girl  to  shame, 
and  afterwards  leave  her  to  the  wide  world. 

Hodge.  Bring  you  to  shame !  Don’t  make  me 
speak,  Madge  ;  don’t  make  me  speak. 

Mar.  Yes,  do;  speak  your  worst. 

Hodge.  Why,  then,  if  you  go  to  that,  you  were 
fain  to  leave  your  own  village  down  in  the  West, 
for  a  bastard  you  had  by  the  clerk  of  the  parish, 
and  I’ll  bring  the  man  shall  say  it  to  your  face. 

Mar.  No,  no,  Hodge  ;  ’tis  no  such  thing  ;  ’tis  a 
base  lie  of  farmer  Ploughshare’s — But,  I  know 
what  makes  you  false-hearted  to  me — that  you 
may  keep  company  with  young  madam’s  waiting- 
woman;  and  I  am  sure  she’s  no  fit  body  for  a  poor 
man’s  wife. 

Hodge.  How  should  you  know  what  she’s  fit 
for?  She’s  fit  for  as  much  as  you,  mayhap;  don’t 
find  fault  with  your  betters,  Madge.  [Seeing 
Young  Meadows.]  Oh  !  master  Thomas,  I  have 
a  word  or  two  to  say  to  you ;  pray,  did  not  you 
go  down  the  village  one  day  last  week  with  a  bas¬ 
ket  of  something  upon  your  shoulder  ? 

Young  Mea.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Hodge.  Nay,  not  much,  only  the  ostler  at  the 
Green  Man  was  saying,  as  how  there  was  a  pas¬ 
senger  at  their  house  as  see’d  you  go  by,  and  said 
he  know’d  you  ;  and  axt  a  mort  of  questions — So 
1  thought  I’d  tell  you. 

Young  Mea.  The  devjl  !  ask  questions  about 
me  !  1  know  nobody  in  this  part  of  the  country; 
there  must  be  some  mistake  in  it. — Come  hither, 
Ilodge.  [Exit  Uodgi 

Mar.  A  nasty,  ungrateful  fellow,  to  use  me  at 
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this  rate,  after  being  to  him  as  I  have. — Well 
well,  I  wish  all  poor  girls  would  take  warning  by 
my  mishap,  and  never  have  nothing  to  say  to  none 
of  them. 

AIR. 

Ilow  happy  were  my  days,  till  now  ! 

I  ne’er  did  sorrow  feel ; 

I  rose,  with  joy,  to  milk  my  cow, 

Or  take  my  spinning-wheel. 

My  heart  was  lighter  than  a  fly, 

Like  any  bird  1  sung, 

Till  he  pretended  love,  and  I 
Believed  his  flattering  tongue. 

Oh  the  fool,  the  silly  silly  fool, 

Who  trusts  what  man  may  be  ! 

I  wish  I  was  a  maid  again, 

And  in  my  own  country.  [Exit. 

SCENE  VI. — A  green,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
village,  and  the  representation  of  a  statute,  or 
fair. 

Enter  Justice  Woodcock,  Hawthorn,  Mrs 
Deborah  Woodcock,  Lucinda,  Rossetta, 
Young  Meadows,  IIodge,  and  several  coun¬ 
try  people. 

Hodge.  This  way,  your  worship,  this  way.  Why 
don’t  you  stand  aside  there  ?  Here’s  his  worship  a 
coming. 

Coun.  His  worship  ! 

J.  Wood.  Fye,  fye,  what  a  crowd’s  this  !  Odd, 
I’ll  put  some  of  them  in  the  stocks.  [Striking  a 
fellozv.}  Stand  out  of  the  way,  sirrah  ! 

Haw.  For  shame,  neighbour!  Well,  mv-lad, 
are  you  willing  to  serve  the  king? 

Coun.  Why,  can  you  list  ma  !  Serve  the  king, 
master  !  no,  no  !  I  pay  the  king,  that’s  eiiough  for 
me.  Ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Haw.  Well  said,  Sturdy-boots  ! 

J.  Wood.  Nay,  if  you  talk  to  them,  they’ll  an¬ 
swer  you. 

Haw.  I  would  have  them  do  so ;  I  like  they 
should. — Well,  madam,  is  not  this  a  fine  sight  ? 
I  did  not  know  my  neighbour’s  estate  had  been 
so  well  peopled. — Are  all  these  his  own  tenants  ? 

Mrs  Del).  More  than  are  good  of  them,  Mr 
Hawthorn.  I  don’t  like  to  see  such  a  parcel  of 
young  hussies  fleering  with  the  fellows. 

Haze.  There’s  a  lass.  [Beckoning  to  a  country 
g»V/.]  Come  hither,  my  pretty  maid.  What 
brings  you  here?  [Chucking  her  tinder  the  chin.} 
Do  you  come  to  look  for  a  service  ? 

C.  Girl.  Yes ;  an’t  please  you. 

Haw.  Well,  and  what  place  are  you  for? 

C.  Girl.  All  work,  an’t  please  you. 

J.  Wood.  Ay,  ay,  I  don’t  doubt  it ;  any  work 
you’ll  put  her  to. 
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Mrs  Deb.  She  looks  like  a  brazen  one — Go, 
hussy. 

Haw.  Here’s  another.  [Catching  a  girl  that 
goes  by?[  What  health,  what  bloom !-— This  is 
Nature’s  work ;  no  art,  no  daubing.  Don’t  be 
ashamed,  child  ;  those  cheeks  of  thine  are  enough 
to  put  a  whole  drawing-room  out  of  countenance. 

Hodge.  Now,  your  honour,  now  the  sport  will 
come.  The  gut-scrapers  are  here,  and  some 
among  them  are  going  to  sing  and  dance.  Why, 
there’s  not  the  like  of  our  statute,  mun,  In  five 
counties;  others  are  but  fools  to  it. 

Servant-man.  Come,  good  people,  make  a  ring, 
and  stand  out,  fellow  servants,  as  many  of  you  as 
are  willing,  and  able  to  bear  a  bob.  We’ll  let 
my  masters  and  mistresses  see  we  can  do  some¬ 
thin;!,  at  least ;  if  they  won’t  hire  us,  it  shan’t  he 
our  fault.  Strike  up  the  Servant’s  Medley, 

AIR. 

House-maid. 

I  pray  ye,  gentles,  list  to  nie. 

I’m  young,  and  strong,  and  clean,  you  see ; 

I’ll  not  turn  tail  to  any  she, 

For  work  that’s  in  the  country. 

Of  all  your  house  the  charge  I  take, 

I  wash,  I  scrub,  I  brew,  I  hake  ; 

And  more  can  do  than  here  I’ll  speak, 
Depending  on  your  bounty. 

Footman. 

Behold  a  blade,  who  knows  his  trade 
In  chamber,  hall,  and  entry  : 


And  what  tho’  here  I  now  appear, 

I’ve  served  the  best  of  gentry. 

A  footman  would  you  have  ? 

I  can  dress,  and  comb,  and  shave; 
For  1  a  handy  lad  am  : 

On  a  message  I  can  go, 

And  slip  a  billet-doux, 

With  your  humble  servant,  madam. 


Cook-maid. 


Who  wants  a  good  cook,  my  hand  they  must 
cross ; 

For  plain  wholesome  dishes  I  m  ne  er  at  a  loss , 
And  what  are  your  soups,  your  ragouts,  and  your 

sauce, 

Compared  to  old  English  roast  beef? 

Carter. 


If  you  want  a  young  man,  with  a  true  honest 
heart, 

Who  knows  how  to  manage  a  plough  and  a  cart, 
Here’s  one  for  your  purpose,  come  take  me  and 


try ; 

You’ll  say  you  ne’er  met  with  a  better  nor  I, 
Ge  ho  Dobbin,  &c. 


Chorus. 


My  masters  and  mistresses,  hither  repair ;  . 

What  servants  you  want,  you’ll  find  in  our  fair; 
Men  and  maids  fit  for  all  sorts  of  stations  there 
be  ; 

And,  as  for  the  wages,  we  shan’t  disagree. 

\Lxeunti 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— A  parlour  in  Justice  Woodcock’s 
house. 

Enter  Lucinda  and  Eustace. 

Luc.  Well,  am  not  I  a  bold  adventurer,  to 
bring  you  into  my  father’s  house  at  noon-day  ? 
Though,  to  say  the  truth,  we  are  safer  here  than 
in  the5 garden;'  for  there  is  not  a  human  creature 
under  the  roof  besides  ourselves. 

Eus.  Then  why  not  put  our  scheme  into  exe¬ 
cution  this  moment  ?  I  have  a  post-chaise  ready. 

Luc.  Fye!  how  can  you  talk  so  lightly  r  ( 
protest  I  am  afraid  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
you ;  your  passion  seems  too  much  founded  on 
appetite ;  and  my  aunt  Deborah  says— 

Eus.  What !  By  all  the  rapture  my  heart  now 
feels——— 

Luc.  Oh,  to  be  sure,  promise  and  vow !  it 
sounds  prettily,  and  never  fails  to  impose  upon  a 
fond  female. 


AIR. 

We  women  like  weak  Indians  trade, 
Whose  judgment  tinsel  show  decoys; 
Dupes  to  our  folly  we  are  made, 

While  artful  man  the  gain  enjoys : 
We  give  our  treasure,  to  be  paid, 

A  paltry,  poor  return  !  in  toys. 


'us  Well,  I  see  you’ve  a  mind  to  divert  your- 
with  me  ;  but  I  wish  I  could  prevail  on  you 
>e  a  little  serious. 

Aic.  Seriously,  then,  what  would  you  desire 
to  say  ?  I  have  promised  to  run  away  with 

•  which  is  as  great  a  concession  as  any  Ten¬ 
able  lover  can  expect  from  his  mistress. 
lus  Yes ;  but,  you  dear,  provoking  angel,  you 
e  not  told  me  when  you  will  run  away  with 

.  Why  that,  I  confess,  requires  some  con- 
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Eus.  Yet  remember,  while  you  arc  delibera¬ 
ting,  the  season,  now  so  favourable  to  us,  may 
elapse,  never  to  return. 

AIR. 

Think,  my  fairest,  how  delay 
Danger  every  moment  brings; 

Time  flies  swift,  and  will  away; 

Time  that’s  ever  on  its  wings; 

Doubting  and  suspence  at  best, 

Lovers  late  repentance  cost ; 

Let  us,  eager  to  be  blest, 

Seize  occasion  e’er  'tis  past. 


Enter  Justice  Woodcock,  and  Mas  Deborah 
Woodcock. 

J.  Wood.  Why,  here  is  nothing  in  the  world  in 
this  house  but  eater-wauling  from  morning  till 
night,  nothing  but  cater-wauling !  Iloity  toity  ! 
who  have  we  here  ? 

Luc.  My  father,  and  my  aunt ! 

Eus.  The  devil !  what  shall  we  do  ? 

Luc.  Take  no  notice  of  them,  only  observe 
inG'  [Speaks  aloud,  to  Eus,] — Upon  my  word, 
sir,  I  don’t  know  what  to  say  to  it,  unless  the 
justice  was  at  home ;  he  is  just  stepped  into  the 
village  with  some  company;  but,  if  you’ll  sit 
down  a  moment,  I  dare  swear  he  will  return — 
[Pi  et  ends  to  see  the  justice.] — 0  !  Sir,  here  is  my 
papa ! 

J.  Wood.  Here  is  your  papa,  hussy !  Who’s 
this  you  have  got  with  you  ?  Ilark  vou,  sirrah, 
who  are  you,  ye  dog?  And  what’s  your  business 
here  ? 

Eus.  Sir,  this  is  a  language  I  am  not  used  to. 

J.  llood.  Don  t  answer  me,  you  rascal — I  am 
a  justice  of  the  peace;  and  if  I  hear  a  word  out 
your  mouth,  I’ll  send  you  to  jail,  for  all  your 
laced  hat.  J 

Mrs  Deb.  Send  him  to  jail,  brother,  that’s 
right. 

/.  Wood.  And  how  do  you  know  it’s  right  ? 
IIow  should  you  know  any  thing’s  right?  Sister 
Ueboiah,  you  are  never  in  the  ritrht. 

Afro  Dei  Brother,  this  is  the  man  1  have  been 
telling  you  about  so  long. 

J_  w°od.  What  man,  goody  Wise-acre  ! 

.  ,-s  )eb[  the  ‘“ail  your  daughter  has  an 

nowSfh  WUih  :  bUt  1  h°pe  y°u  wiU  not  believe  it 
now,  though  you  see  it  with  your  own  eyes- 

LOmfl.  lllccr  PAnfonn  ..  ..  -I  I  i  * 


'  1  o  j  —v.  n,  vvitu  y u u i  own  eyes — 

Come,  hussy,  confess,  and  don’t  let  your  fatL 
ma  e  a  fool  of  himself  any  longer 

Luc.  Confess  what,  aunt !  This' gentleman  is 
music-master :  he  goes  about  the  country,  teaci 
mg  ladies  to  play  and  sing;  and  has  been  recon 
mended  to  instruct  me  :  I  could  not  turn  hi. 
out  when  he  came  to  offer  his  service;  and  di 
not  know  what  answer  to  give  him  till’  I  saw  m 
papa. 

J.  Wood.  A  music-master  ! 

Eus.  Yes,  sir,  that’s  my  profession. 


Mrs  Deb.  It’s  a  lie,  young  man ;  it’s  a  lie.— 
Brother,  he  is  no  more  a  music-master,  than  I 
am  a  music-master. 

J.  Wood.  What  then,  you  know  better  than 
the  fellow  himself  ?  and  you  will  be  wiser  than 
all  the  world  ? 

Mrs  Deb.  Brother,  he  does  not  look  like  a 
music-master. 

J.  Wood.  He  does  not  look  !  Ila,  ha,  ha  !  was 
ever  such  a  poor  stupe  !  well,  and  what  does  be 
look  like,  then  ?  But  I  suppose  you  mean  he  is 
not  dressed  like  a  rnusio master,  because  of  bis 
ruffles,  and  this  bit  of  garnishing  about  his  coat 
— which  seems  to  be  copper,  too — why,  you  silly 
wretch,  these  whipper-snappers  set  up  for  gen¬ 
tlemen,  now-a-days,  and  give  themselves  as  many 
airs  as  if  they  were  people  of  quality.  Hark’e, 
friend,  I  suppose  you  don’t  come  within  the  vag¬ 
rant  act?  You  have  some  settled  habitation— — - 
where  do  you  live? 

Mrs  Deb.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  tell 
you  a  wrong  place. 

J.  Wood.  Sister  Deborah,  don’t  provoke  me. 

Mrs  Deb.  I  wish,  brother,  you  would  let  me 
examine  him  a  little. 

J.  Wood.  You*shan’t  say  a  word  to  him;  you 
shan’t  say  a  word  to  him. 

Mrs  Deb.  She  says  he  was  recommended 
here,  brother  ;  ask  him  by  whom  ? 

J.  Wood,  No,  I  won’t  now,  because  you  de¬ 
sire  it. 

Luc.  If  my  papa  did  ask  the  question,  aunt,  i 
would  be  very  easily  resolved. 

Mrs  Deb.  Who  bid  you  speak,  Mrs  Nimble 
Chops?  I  suppose  the  man  has  a  tongue  in  his 
head,  to  answer  for  himself. 

J.  Wood.  W  ill  nobody  stop  that  prating  old 
woman’s  mouth  for  me  ?  Get  out  of  the  room  ! 

Mrs  Deb.  Well,  sol  can,  brother;  I  don’t 
want  to  stay :  but,  remember,  I  tell  you,  you 
will  make  yourself  ridiculous  in  this  affair:  "for, 
through  your  own  obstinacy,  you  will  have  your 
daughter  run  away  with,  before  your  face. 

J.  Wood.  My  daughter!  Who  will  run  away 
with  my  daughter? 

Mrs  Deb.  That  fellow  will. 

J.  Wood.  Go,  go,  you  are  a  wicked,  censorious 
woman. 

Luc.  Why,  sure,  madam,  you  must  think  me 
very  coming,  indeed. 

J.  Wood.  Ay,  she  judges  of  others  by  herself; 
I  remember  when  she  was  a  girl,  her  mother 
dared  not  trust  her  the  length  of  her  apron¬ 
string;  she  was  clambering  upon  every  fellow’s 
back. 

Mrs  Deb.  I  was  not. 

J.  Wood.  You  were 

Luc.  Well,  but  why  so  violent? 

AIR. 

Believe  me,  dear  aunt, 

It  you  rave  thus,  and  rant*, 
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You’ll  never  a  lover  persuade; 

The  men  will  all  fly, 

And  leave  you  to  die, 

Oh,  terrible  chance  !  an  old  maid. 

How  happy  the  lass, 

Must  she  come  to  this  pass. 

Who  ancient  virginity  ’scapes  ! 

’Twere  better  on  earth 
Have  five  brats  at  a  birth, 

Than  in  hell  be  a  leader  of  apes. 

[Exit  Mrs  Deb. 

J.  Wood.  Well  done,  Lucy  !  send  her  about  her 
business;  a  troublesome,  foolish  creature!  does 
she  think  I  want  to  be  directed  by  her?  Come 
hither,  my  lad;  you  look  tolerable  honest? 

Eus.  I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  never  give  you  cause 
to  alter  your  opinion. 

J.  Wood.  No,  no,  I  am  not  easily  deceived;  I 
am  generally  pretty  right  in  my  conjectures. — 
You  must  know,  I  had  once  a  little  notion  of 
music  myself,  and  learned  upon  the  fiddle ;  I 
could  play  the  Trumpet  Minuet,  and  Buttered 
Peas,  and  two  or  three  tunes.  I  remember,  when 
I  was  in  London,  about  thirty  years  ago,  there 
was  a  song,  a  great  favourite  at  our  club  at 
Nando’s  coffee-house;  Jack  Pickle  used  to  sing  it 
for  us — a  droll  fish  !  but  ’tis  an  old  thing  ;  I  dare 
swear  you  have  heard  of  it  often. 

AIR. 

When  I  followed  a  lass  that  was  froward  and 
shy. 

Oh  !  I  stuck  to  her  stuft7  till  I  made  her  com- 
ply ; 

Oh  !  I  took  her  so  lovingly  round  the  waist, 

And  I  smacked  her  lips,  and  held  her  fast : 
When  hugged  and  hauled, 

She  squealed  and  squalled  ; 

But,  though  she  vowed  all  I  did  was  in  vain, 

Yet  I  pleased  her  so  well,  that  she  bore  it 
again  : 

Then  hoity  toity, 

Whisking,  and  frisking, 

Green  was  her  gown  upon  the  grass  ; 

Oh  !  such  were  the  joys  of  our  dancing  days. 

Eus.  Very  w’dl,  sir,  upon  my  word. 

J.  Wood.  No,  no,  I  forget  all  these  things  now  ; 
but  I  could  do  a  little  at  them  once  ;  well,  stay 
and  eat  your  dinner,  and  we’ll  talk  about  your 

teaching  the  girl - Lucy,  take  your  master  to 

your  spinnet,  and  shew  him  what  you  can  do— — 
I  must  go  and  give  some  orders;  then  hoity, 
toity,  &c.  [Exit  J.  Wood. 

Luc.  My  sweet,  pretty  papa,  your  most  obedi¬ 
ent  humble  servant ;  ha,  ha,  ha!  Was  ever  so 
whimsical  an  accident  ?  Well,  sir,  what  do  you 
think  of  it  ? 

Eus.  Think  of  it!  I  am  in  amaze. 

Luc.  O  your  aukwardness  !  I  was  frightened 
out  of  my  wits,  lest  you  should  not  take  the  hint; 


and,  if  I  had  not  turned  matters  so  cleverly,  we 
should  have  been  utterly  undone. 

Eus.  ’Sdeath  !  why  would  you  bring  me  into 
the  house  ?  We  could  expect  nothing  else  :  be¬ 
sides,  since  they  did  surprise  us,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  discovered  the  truth. 

Imc.  Yes,  and  never  have  seen  one  another  af¬ 
terwards  !  I  know  my  father  better  than  you 
do ;  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  I  have  no  in¬ 
clination  for  a  husband ;  and,  let  me  tell  you, 
that  is  our  best  security ;  for  if  once  he  has  said 
a  thing,  he  will  not  be  easily  persuaded  to  the 
contrary. 

Eus.  And  pray,  what  am  I  to  do  now  ? 

Luc.  Why,  as  I  think  all  danger  is  pretty  well 
over,  since  he  hath  invited  you  to  dinner  with 
him,  stay  ;  only  be  cautious  of  your  behaviour ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  consider  what  is 
next  to  be  done. 

Eus.  Had  not  I  hetter  go  to  your  father  ? 

Tmc.  Do  so,  while  I  endeavour  to  recover 
myself  a  little  out  of  the  flurry  this  affair  has  put 
me  in. 

Eus.  Well,  but  what  sort  of  a  parting  is  this, 
without  so  much  as  your  servant,  or  good  by  to 
you?  No  ceremony  at  all?  Can  you  afford  me 
no  token  to  keep  up  my  spirits  till  I  see  you 
again  ? 

Luc.  Ah,  childish  ! 

Eus.  My  angel ! 

AIR. 

Eus.  Let  rakes  and  libertines,  resigned 
To  sensual  pleasures,  range  ! 

Here  all  the  sex’s  charms  I  find, 

And  ne’er  can  cool  or  change. 

Luc.  Let  vain  coquettes  and  prudes  conceal 
What  mast  their  hearts  desire, 

With  pride  my  passion  I  reveal, 

Oh  !  may  it  ne’er  expire. 

jBofA.The  sun  shall  cease  to  spread  its  light. 
The  stars  their  orbits  leave, 

And  fair  creation  sink  in  night, 

When  I  my  dear  deceive. 

[Exeunt.- 

SCENE  II. — A  Garden. 

Enter  Rossetta,  musing. 

Ros.  If  ever  poor  creature  was  in  a  pitiable 
condition,  surely  I  am.  The  devil  take  this  fel¬ 
low,  I  cannot  get  him  out  of  my  head  !  and  yet 
I  would  fain  persuade  myself  I  don’t  care  for 
him  :  well,  but,  surely,  I  am  not  in  love.  Let  me 
examine  mv  heart  a  little  :  I  saw  him  kissing  one 
of  the  maids  the  other  day;  I  could  have  boxed 
his  ears  for  it,  and  have  done  nothing  but  find, 
fault  and  quarrel  with  the  girl  ever  since.  Why 
was  I  uneasy  at  his  toying  with  another  woman  ? 
What  was  it  to  me  ?  Then  I  dream  of  him  al- 
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most  every  night — but  that  may  proceed  from 
his  being  generally  uppermost  in  my  thoughts  all 
day  :  Oh  !  worse  and  worse  !  Well,  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  pretty  lad  ;  he  has  something  uncommon 
about  him,  considering  his  rank  :  And  now,  let 
me  only  put  the  case,  if  he  was  not  a  servant, 
would  I,  or  would  I  not,  prefer  him  to  all  the 
men  I  ever  saw  ?  Why,  to  be  sure,  if  he  was  not 

a  servant - In  short,  I’ll  ask  myself  no  more 

questions;  for  the  further  I  examine,  the  less  rea¬ 
son  I  shall  have  to  be  satisfied. 

AIR. 

How  blessed  the  maid,  whose  bosom 
No  head-strong  passion  knows; 

Her  days  in  joy  she  passes, 

Her  nights  in  calm  repose. 

Where’er  her  fancy  leads  her, 

No  pain,  no  fear  invades  her; 

But  pleasure, 

Without  measure, 

From  every  object  flows. 

Enter  Young  Meadows. 

Young  Mea.  Do  you  come  into  the  garden, 
Mrs  Rossetta,  to  put  my  lilies  and  roses  out  of 
countenance;  or,  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  wa¬ 
tering  my  flowers,  by  reviving  them  ?  The  sun 
seems  to  have  hid  himself  a  little,  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  supplying  his  place. 

Ros.  Where  could  he  get  that,  now?  He  ne¬ 
ver  read  it  in  the  Academy  of  Compliments. 

Young  Mea.  Come,  don’t  affect  to  treat  me 
with  contempt;  I  can  suffer  any  thing  better 
than  that.  In  short,  I  love  you  ;  there  is  no  more 
to  be  said :  I  am  angry  with  myself  for  it,  and 
strive  all  I  can  against  it;  but,  in  spite  of  myself, 
I  love  you. 

AIR. 

In  vain,  I  every  art  essay, 

To  pluck  the  venomed  shaft  away, 

That  rankles  in  my  heart; 

Deep  in  the  centre  fixed  and  bound — 

My  efforts  but  enlarge  the  wound, 

And  fiercer  make  the  smart. 

Ros.  Really,  Mr  Thomas,  this  is  very  impro¬ 
per  language ;  it  is  what  I  don’t  understand ;  I 
can’t  suffer  it,  and,  in  short,  I  don’t  like  it. 

Young  Mea.  Perhaps,  you  don’t  like  me  ? 

Ros.  Well,  perhaps,  I  don't. 

Young  Mea.  Nay,  but  ’tis  not  so;  come,  con¬ 
fess  you  love  me. 

Ros.  Confess  !  indeed,  I  shall  confess  no  such 
thing  :  besides,  to  what  purpose  should  I  confess 
it? 

Young  Mea.  Why,  as  you  say,  I  don’t  know 
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to  what  purpose  ;  only,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction 
to  me  to  hear  you  say  so ;  that’s  all. 

Ros.  Why,  if  I  did  love  you,  I  can  assure  you, 
you  would  never  be  the  better  for  it — Women 
are  apt  enough  to  be  weak ;  we  cannot  always 
answer  for  our  inclinations,  but  it  is  in  our  power 
not  to  give  way  to  them;  and,  it  I  was  so  silly; 

I  say,  if  I  was  so  indiscreet,  which  I  hope  I  am 
not,  as  to  entertain  an  improper  regard,  when 
people’s  circumstances  are  quite  unsuitable,  and 
there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  that  cannot  be 
surmounted - 

Young  Mea.  Oh  !  to  be  sure,  Mrs  Rossetta,  to 

be  sure  :  you  are  entirely  in  the  right  of  it - 

I — know  very  well,  you  and  I  can  never  come 
together. 

Ros.  Well,  then,  since  that  is  the  case,  as  I 
assure  you  it  is,  I  think  we  had  better  behave 
accordingly. 

Young  Mea.  Suppose  we  make  a  bargain, 
then,  never  to  speak  to  one  another  any  more  ? 

Ros.  With  all  my  heart. 

Young  Mea.  Nor  look  at,  nor,  if  possible, 
think  of,  one  another  ? 

Ros.  I  am  very  willing. 

Young  Mea.  And,  as  long  as  we  stay  in  the 
house  together,  never  to  take  any  notice  ? 

Ros.  It  is  the  best  way. 

Young  Mea.  Why,  I  believe  it  is — Well,  Mrs 
Rossetta - 

AIR. 

Ros.  Begone  ! — I  agree, 

From  this  moment,  we’re  free. 
Already  the  matter  I’ve  sworn  : 

Young  Mea.  Yet  let  me  complain 

Of  the  fates  that  ordain— 

A  trial  so  hard  to  be  borne. 

Ros.  When  things  are  not  fit, 

We  should  calmly  submit; 

No  cure  in  reluctance  we  find  : 

Young  Mea.  Then,  thus  I  obey, 

Tear  your  image  away, 

And  banish  you  quite  from  my  mind. 

Ros.  Well,  now,  I  think,  I  am  somewhat  easi¬ 
er  :  I  am  glad  I  have  come  to  this  explanation 
with  him,  because  it  puts  an  end  to  things  at 
once. 

Young  ]\Iea.  Hold,  Mrs  Rossetta,  pray  stay  a 
moment — The  airs  this  girl  gives  herself  are  in¬ 
tolerable  !  I  find  now  the  cause  of  her  behavi¬ 
our;  she  despises  the  meanness  of  my  condition, 
thinking  a  gardener  below  the  notice  of  a  lady’s 
waiting-woman  :  ’Sdeath,  I  have  a  good  mind  to 
discover  myself  to  her. 

Ros.  Poor  wretch  !  he  does  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it:  I  believe  he  is  heartily  mortifi¬ 
ed,  but  I  must  not  pity  him. 

Young  Mea.  It  shall  be  so :  I  will  discover 
myself  to  her,  and  leave  the  house  directly. - 
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Mrs  Rosetta.  [ Starting  back.]  Pox  on’t,  yonder 
is  the  Justice  come  into  the  garden  ! 

Ros.  O,  Lord  !  he  will  walk  round  this  way ; 
pray,  go  about  your  business;  I  would  not  for 
the  world  he  should  see  us  together. 

Young  Meet.  The  devil  take  him  !  he’s  gone 
across  the  parterre,  and  can’t  hobble  here  this 
ialf  hour  :  I  must  and  will  have  a  little  conver¬ 
sation  with  you. 

Ros.  Some  other  time. 

Young  Mea.  This  evening,  in  the  green-house, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  canal ;  I  have  something 
to  communicate  to  you  of  importance.  Will 
you  meet  me  there  1 

Ros.  Meet  you  ! 

Young  Mea.  Ay  ;  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you  ; 
and  I  swear  from  that  moment,  there  shall  be  an 
end  of  every  thing  betwixt  us. 

Ros.  Well,  well,  pray  leave  me  now. 

Young  Mea.  You’ll  come,  then? 

Ros.  I  don’t  know ;  perhaps  I  may. 

Young  Mea.  Nay,  but  promise. 

Ros.  What  signifies  my  promising?  I  may 
break  my  promise — but,  I  tell  you,  I  will. 

Young  Mea.  Enough !  Yet,  before  I  leave 
you,  let  me  desire  you  to  believe  I  love  you  more 
than  ever  man  loved  woman ;  and  that,  when  I 
relinquish  you,  I  give  up  all  that  can  make  my 
life  supportable. 

AIR. 

Oh,  how  shall  I,  in  language  weak, 

My  ardent  passion  tell; 

Or  form  my  fault’ring  tongue  to  speak, 

That  cruel  word,  Farewell  ? 

Farewell !  but  know,  though  thus  we  part, 
My  thoughts  can  never  stray  : 

Go  where  I  will,  my  constant  heart 
Must  with  my  charmer  stay. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Justice  Woodcock. 

Ros.  What  can  this  be  that  he  wants  to  tell 
me  ?  1  have  a  strange  curiosity  to  hear  it,  me- 
thinks — well - 

J.  Wood.  Hem  !  hem  !  Rossetta  ! 

Ros.  So,  I  thought  the  devil  would  throw  him 
in  my  way ;  now,  for  a  courtship  of  a  different 
kind ;  but  I’ll  give  him  a  surfeit— Did  you  call 
me,  sir? 

J.  Wood.  Ay,  where  are  you  running  so  fast? 

Ros.  I  w'as  only  going  in  to  the  house,  sir. 

J.  Wood.  Well,  but  come  here  :  come  here,  I 
say.  [ Looking  about.]  Ilow  do  you  do,  Rosset¬ 
ta  ? 

Ros.  Thank  you,  sir,  pretty  well. 

J.  Wood.  Why  you  look  as  fresh  qud  bloomy 
to-day — Adad,  you  little  slut,  I  believe  you  are 
painted. 

Ros.  O,  sir !  you  are  pleased  to  compliment. 
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J.  Wood.  Adad,  I  believe  you  are- - let  me 

try - 

Ros.  Lord,  sir  ! 

J.  Wood.  What  brings  you  into  this  garden  so 
often,  Rossetta?  I  hope  you  don’t  get  eating 
green  fruit  and  trash  ?  or  have  you  a  hankering 
after  some  lover  in  dowlas,  who  spoils  my  trees 
by  engraving  true  lovers  knots  on  them,  with 

your  horn  and  buck-handled  knives? - 1  see 

your  name  written  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  ser¬ 
vants’  hall,  with  the  smoke  of  a  candle;  and  I  1 
suspect. - 

Ros.  Not  me,  I  hope,  sir?  No,  sir;  I  am  of 
another  guess  mind,  I  assure  you;  for,  I  have 
heard  say,  men  are  false  and  fickle - 

J.  Wood.  Ay,  that’s  your  flaunting,  idle,  young 
fellows ;  so  they  are  :  and  they  are  so  damned 
impudent,  I  wonder  a  woman  will  have  any  thing 
to  say  to  them;  besides,  all  that  they  want  is 
something  to  brag  of,  and  tell  again. 

Ros.  Why,  I  own,  sir,  if  ever  I  was  to  make  a 
slip,  it  should  be  with  an  elderly  gentleman,  a- 
bout  seventy,  or  seventy-five  years  of  age. 

J.  Wood.  No,  child,  that’s  out  of  reason ; 
though  I  have  know  many  a  man  turned  of  three¬ 
score  with  a  hale  constitution. 

Ros.  Then,  sir,  he  should  be  troubled  with  the 
gout,  have  a  good  strong,  substantial,  winter- 
cough — and  I  should  not  like  him  the  worse — if 
he  had  a  small  touch  of  the  rheumatism. 

J.  Wood.  Pho,  pho,  Rossetta  !  this  is  jesting. 

Ros.  No,  sir,  every  body  has  a  taste,  and  I 
have  mine. 

J.  Wood.  Well,  but  Rossetta,  have  you  thought 
of  what  I  was  saying  to  you  ? 

Ros.  What  was  it,  sir  ! 

J.  Wood.  Ah !  you  know,  you  know,  well 
enough,  hussy. 

Ros.  Dear  sir,  consider  what  has  a  poor  ser¬ 
vant  to  depend  on  but  her  character  ?  And,  I 
have  heard,  you  gentlemen  will  talk  one  thing 
before,  and  another  after. 

J.  Wood.  I  tell  you  again,  these  are  the  idle, 
flashy,  young  dogs :  but  when  you  have  to  do 
with  a  staid,  sober  man - 

Ros.  And  a  magistrate,  sir  ! 

J.  Wood.  Right !  it  is  quite  a  different  thing. 
Well,  shall  we,  Rossetta,  shall  we? 

Ros.  Really,  sir,  I  don’t  know  what  to  say  to 
it. 

AIR. 

Young  I  am,  and  sore  afraid  : 

Would  you  hurt  a  harmless  maid? 

Lead  an  innocent  astray  ? 

Tempt  me  not,  kind  sir,  I  pray. 

Men  too  often  we  believe ; 

And,  should  you  my  faith  deceive, 

Ruin  first,  and  then  forsake. 

Sure  my  tender  heart  would  break; 
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J.  Wood.  Why,  you  silly  girl,  I  won’t  do  you 
any  harm. 

Ros.  Won’t  you,  sir  ? 

J.  Wood.  Not  I. 

Ros.  But  won’t  you,  indeed,  sir  ? 

J.  Wood.  Why  I  tell  you,  I  won’t. 

Ros.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

J.  Wood.  Hussy,  hussy  ! 

Ros.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Your  servant,  sir,  your  ser¬ 
vant.  .  [  Exit. 

J.  Wood.  Why,  you  impudent,  audacious - - 

Enter  Hawthorn. 

Haze.  So,  so,  Justice  at  odds  with  gravity  ! 
his  worship  playing  at  romps  !  Your  servant, 
sir. 

J.  Wood.  Ha !  friend  Hawthorn  ! 

Haw.  I  hope  I  don’t  spoil  sport,  neighbour  ?  I 
thought  I  had  the  glimpse  of  a  petticoat  as  1 
came  in  here. 

J.  Wood.  Oh,  the  maid  !  Ay,  she  has  been 
gathering  a  sallad— ■  But  come  hither,  master 
Hawthorn,  and  I’ll  shew  you  some  ^Iterations  I 
intend  to  make  in  my  garden. 

Haw.  No,  no,  I  am  no  judge  of  it ;  besides,  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  more  about  this — 
Tell  me,  sir  Justice,  were  you  helping  your  maid 
to  gather  a  sallad  here,  or  consulting  her  taste  in 
your  improvements,  eh  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Let  me 
see,  all  among  the  roses;  egad,  I  like  your  no¬ 
tion  :  but  you  look  a  little  blank  upon  it :  you 
are  ashamed  of  the  business,  then,  are  you? 

AIR. 

Oons  !  neighbour,  ne’er,  blush  for  a  trifle  like 
this ; 

What  harm  with  a  fair  one  to  toy  and  to  kiss  ? 
The  greatest  and  gravest — a  truce  with  gri¬ 
mace — 

Would  do  the  same  thing,  were  they  in  the 
same  place. 

No  age,  no  profession,  no  station  is  free; 

To  sovereign  beauty  mankind  bends  the  knee  : 
That  power,  resistless,  no  strength  can  op¬ 
pose, 

We  all  love  a  pretty  girl — under  the  rose. 

J.  Wood.  I  profess,  master  Hawthorn,  this  is 
all  Indian,  all  Cherokee  language  to  me ;  I 
don’t  understand  a  word  of  it. 

Hazv.  No  ?  may  be  not :  well,  sir,  will  you  read 
this  letter,  and  try  whether  you  can  understand 
that  ?  it  is  just  brought  by  a  servant,  who  stays 
for  an  answer. 

J.  Wood.  A  letter,  and  to  me  ?  [  Taking  the 
letter.]  Yes,  it  is  to  me;  and  yet  I  am  sure  it 
comes  from  no  correspondent,  that  I  know  of. — 
Where  ar#  my  spectacles?  not  but  I  can  see 


very  well  without  them,  master  Hawthorn ;  but 
this  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  a  crabbed  hand. 

Sir, 

‘  I  am  ashamed  of  giving  you  this  trouble  ; — 

£  but,  I  am  informed  there  is  an  unthinking  boy, 

£  a  son  of  mine,  now  disguised,  and  in  your  ser- 
‘  vice,  in  the  capacity  of  a  gardener  :  Tom  is  a  lit- 
£  tie  wild,  but  an  honest  lad,  and  no  fool  either, 

£  though  I  am  his  father  that  say  it.’  Tom — oh, 
this  is  Thomas,  our  gardener ;  I  always  thought 
that  he  was  a  better  man’s  child  then  he  appear¬ 
ed  to  be,  though  I  never  mentioned  it. 

Haw.  Well,  well,  sir,  pray  let  us  hear  the  rest 
of  the  letter. 

J.  IVood.  Stay,  where  is  the  place  ?  Oh,  here  : 

£  I  am  come  in  quest  of  my  run-away,  and  write 
£  this  at  an  inn  in  your  village,  while  I  am  swal- 
£  lowing  a  morsel  of  dinner  :  because,  not  having 
‘  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  I  did  not 
‘  care  to  intrude,  without  giving  you  notice.’ — 
Whoever  the  person  is,  he  understands  good 
manners.  ‘  I  beg  leave  to  wait  on  you,  sir;  but 
£  desire  you  would  keep  my  arrival  a  secret,  par- 
‘  ticularly  from  the  young  man. 

c  William  Meadows.’ 

I’ll  assure  you,  a  very  well-worded,  civil  letter. 
Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  person  who  writes 
it,  neighbour  ? 

Hazv.  Let  me  consider — Meadows  !  by  dad,  I 
believe  it  is  sir  William  Meadows  of  Northamp¬ 
tonshire  ;  and,  now  I  remember,  I  heard,  some 
time  ago,  that  the  heir  of  that  family  had  ab¬ 
sconded,  on  account  of  a  marriage  that  was  disa¬ 
greeable  to  him.  It  is  a  good  many  years  since 
I  have  seen  sir  William,  but  we  were  once  well 
acquainted :  and,  if  you  please,  sir,  I  will  go  and 
conduct  him  to  the  house. 

J.  Wood.  Do  so,  master  Hawthorn,  do  so — 
But  pray,  what  sort  of  a  man  is  this  sir  William 
Meadows  ?  Is  he  a  wise  man  ? 

Hazv.  There  is  no  occasion  for  a  man  that  has 
five  thousand  pounds  a-year,  to  be  a  conjuror; 
but  I  suppose  you  ask  that  question,  because  of 
this  story  about  his  son;  taking  it  for  granted, 
that  wise  parents  make  wise  children  ? 

J.  Wood.  No  doubt  of  it,  master  Hawthorn,  no 
doubt  of  it — I  warrant  you  we  shall  find  now,  that 
this  young  rascal  has  fallen  in  love  with  some 
minx,  against  bis  father’s  consent — Why,  sir,  if 
I  had  as  many  children  as  king  Priam  had,  that 
we  read  of  at  school,  in  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
not  one  of  them  should  serve  me  so. 

Hazv.  Well,  well,  neighbour,  perhaps  not ;  but 
we  should  remember  when  we  were  young  our¬ 
selves  ;  and  I  was  as  likely  to  play  an  old  don 
such  a  trick  in  my  day,  as  ever  a  spark  in  the 
hundred;  nay,  between  you  and  me,  I  had  done 
it  once,  had  the  wench  been  as  willing  as  I. 
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AIR. 

My  Dolly  was  the  fairest  thing  ! 

Her  breath  disclosed  the  sweets  of  spring  ; 
And  if  for  summer  you  would  seek, 

’Twas  painted  in  her  eye,  her  cheek ; 

■  Her  swelling  bosom,  tempting  ripe, 

Of  fruitful  autumn  was  the  type  : 

But,  when  my  tender  tale  I  told, 

I  found  her  heart  was  winter  cold. 

J.  Wood.  Ah,  you  were  always  a  scape-grace 
rattle-cap  ! 

Haw.  Odds  heart,  neighbour  Woodcock,  don’t 
tell  me  !  young  fellows  will  be  young  fellows, 
though  we  preach  till  we  are  hoarse  again ;  and 
so  there’s  an  end  on’t. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Justice  Woodcock’s  hall. 

Enter  Hodge  and  Margery. 

Hodge.  So,  mistress,  who  let  you  in  ? 

Mar.  Why,  I  let  myself  in. 

Hodge.  Indeed  !  Marry  come  up  !  why,  then 
pray  let  yourself  out  again.  Times  are  come  to 
a  pretty  pass ;  I  think  you  might  have  had  the 
manners  to  knock  at  the  door,  first — What  does 
the  wench  stand  for  ? 

Mar.  I  want  to  know  if  his  worship  is  at 
home. 

Hodge.  Well,  what’s  your  business  with  his 
worship  ? 

Mar.  Perhaps  you  will  hear  that— Look  ye, 
Hodge,  it  does  not  signify  talking  ;  I  am  come, 
once  for  all,  to  know  what  you  intends  to  do ; 
for  I  won’t  be  made  a  fool  of  any  longer. 

Hodge.  You  won’t  ? 

Mar.  No,  that’s  what  I  won’t,  by  the  best 
man  that  ever  wore  a  head ;  I  am  the  make- 
game  of  the  whole  village  upon  your  account; 
and  I’ll  try  whether  your  master  gives  you  tolera¬ 
tion  in  your  doings. 

Hodge.  You  will? 

Mar".  Yes,  that’s  what  I  will  ;  his  worship 
shall  be  acquainted  with  all  your  pranks,  and  see 
how  vou  will  like  to  be  sent  for  a  soldier. 

Hodge.  There’s  the  door;  take  a  friend’s  ad¬ 
vice,  and  go  about  your  business. 

Mar.  My  business  is  with  his  worship ;  and  I 
won’t  go  till  I  sees  him. 

Hodge.  Look  you,  Madge;  if  you  make  any  of 
your  orations  here,  never  stir  t  I  don’t  set  the 
dogs  at  you — Will  you  begone  ? 

Mar.  I  won’t. 

Hodge.  Here,  Towzer !  [Whistling.]  Whu,  whu, 
whu ! 

AIR. 

Was  ever  poor  fellow  so  plagued  with  a  vixen  ? 
Zawns  !  Madge  dou’t  provoke  me,  but  mind 
what  I  say ; 

Vol.  IHi 
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You’ve  chose  a  wrong  parson  for  playing  your 
tricks  on, 

So  pack  up  your  alls,  and  be  trudging  away : 
You’d  better  be  quiet, 

And  not  breed  a  riot ; 

’Sblood,  must  I  stand  prating  with  you  here  all 
day  ? 

I’ve  got  other  matters  to  mind ; 

Mayhap  you  may  think  me  an  ass; 

But  to  the  contrary  you’ll  find  : 

A  fine  piece  of  work,  by  the  mass ! 

Enter  Rossetta; 

Ros.  Sure  I  heard  the  voice  of  discord  here— 
as  I  live,  an  admirer  of  mine,  arid,  if  I  mistake 
not,  a  rival  !■ — I’ll  have  some  sport  with  them — 
how  now,  fellow-servant,  what’s  the  matter? 

Hodge.  Nothing,  Mrs  llossetta,  only  this  young 
woman  wants  to  speak  with  his  worship — Madge, 
follow  me. 

Mar.  No,  Hodge,  this  is  your  fine  madam ; 
but  I  am  as  good  flesh  and  blood  as  she,  and 
have  as  clear  a  skin  too,  thof  I  mayn  t  go  so 
way ;  and  now  she’s  here,  I’ll  tell  her  a  piece  of 
my  mind. 

Hodge.  Hold  your  tongue,  will  you  ? 

Mar.  No,  I’ll  speak,  if  I  die  for  it. 

Ros.  What’s  the  matter,  I  say  ? 

Hodge.  Why  nothing  I  tell  you — Madge — 

Mar.  Yes,  but  it  is  something;  its  all  along  of 
she,  and  she  may  be  ashamed  of  herself. 

Ros.  Bless  me,  child,  do  you  direct  your  dis¬ 
course  to  me  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  I  do,  and  to  nobody  else;  there 
was  not  a  kinder  soul  breathing  than  he  was  till 
of  late  ;  1  had  never  a  cross  word  from  him  till 
he  kept  you  company;  but  all  the  girls  about 
say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  keeping  a  sweet¬ 
heart  for  you. 

Ros.  Do  you  hear  this,  friend  Hodge  ? 

Hodge.  Why,  you  don’t  mind  she,  I  hope  ?  but 
if  that  vexes  her,  I  do  like  you,  I  do ;  my  mind 
runs  upon  nothing  else;  and  if  so  be  as  you  was 
agreeable  to  it,  I  would  marry  you  to-night,  be¬ 
fore  to-morrow. 

Mar.  You’re  a  nasty  monkey ;  you  are  par- 
jured;  you  know  you  are,  and  you  deserve  to 
have  your  eyes  tore  out. 

Hodge.  Let  me  come  at  her — I’ll  teach  you  to 
call  names,  and  abuse  folk. 

Mar.  Do  ;  strike  me — you  a  man  ! 

Ros.  Hold,  hold— we  shall  have  a  battle  here 
presently,  and  I  may  chance  to  get  my  cap  tore 
off.  Never  exasperate  a  jealous  woman  tis 
taking  a  mad  bull  by  the  horns — Leave  me  to 
manage  her. 

Hodge.  You  manage  her  !  I’ll  kick  her. 

Ros.  No,  no,  it  will  be  more  for  my  credit  to 
get  the  better  of  her  by  fair  means— I  warrant 
I’ll  bring  her  to  reason. 

2  Z 
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Hodge.  Well,  do  so  then — But  may  I  depem 
upon  you  ?  when  shall  I  speak  to  the  parson? 

Ros.  We’ll  talk  of  that  another  time — Go. 

H  >dge.  Madge,  good  bye.  [Exi< 

Roi s.  1  he  brutality  ol  this  fellow  shocks  mt 
Oh  man,  man  ! — you  arc  all  alike — A  butiipl-  o 
here,  bred  at  the  barn-door !  had  he  bet  i 
brought  up  in  a  court,  could  he  have  been  mop 
fashionably  vicious  ?  shew  me  the  lord,  ’squirt 
colonel,  or  captain  of  them  all,  can  out-do  him. 

AIR. 

Cease,  gay  seducer,  pride  to  take, 

In  triumphs  o’er  the  fair; 

Since  clowns  as  well  can  act  the  rake, 

As  those  in  higher  sphere. 

Where,  then,  to  shun  a  shameful  fate, 

Shall  helpless  beauty  go? 

In  every  rank,  in  eierv  state, 

Poor  woman  finds  a  foe. 

Mar.  I  am  ready  to  burst — I  can’t  stay  in  the 
place  any  longer. 

Ros.  Hold,  child;  come  hither. 

Mar.  Don’t  speak  to  me,  don’t  you  ! 

Ros.  Well,  but  I  have  something  to  sav  to  you 
of  consequence,  and  that  will  be  for  your  good ; 
I  suppose  this  fellow  promised  you  marriage  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  or  he  should  never  have  prevailed 
upon  me. 

Ros.  Well,  now  you  see  the  ill  consequence  of 
trusting  to  such  promises :  when  once  a  man 
hath  cheated  a  woman  of  her  virtue,  she  has  no 
longei  hold  of  him  ;  he  despises  her  tor  wanting 
that  which  he  hath  robbed  her  of;  and,  like  a 
lawless  conqueror,  triumphs  in  the  ruin  he  hath 
occasioned. 

Mar.  Nan  ! 

Ros  However,  I  hope  the  experience  you 
have  got,  though  somewhat  dearly  purchased, 
will  be  of  use  to  you  for  the  future;  and,  as  to 
any  designs  I  have  upon  the  heart  of  your  lover, 
you  may  make  yourself  easy;  for,  I  assure  you! 
I  shall  be  no  dangerous  rival ;  so  go  your  wavs, 
and  be  a  good  girl.  “  [Exit 

Mar.  Yes — I  don't  very  well  understand  her 
talk,  but  I  suppose  that’s  as  much  as  to  say  she’ll 
keep  him  herself;  well  let  her,  who  cares?  i 
don’t  fear  getting  better  nor  he  is  any  day  of  the 
year,  tor  the  matter  of  that ;  and  l  have  a 
thought  come  mto  my  head  that,  may  be,  will  he 
more  to  my  advantage. 

AIR. 

Since  Hodge  proves  ungrateful,  no  further  I’ll 
seek, 

But  go  up  to  the  town  in  the  waggon  next  week' 
A  service  in  London  is  no  such  disgrace 
And  Register’s  office  will  get  me  a  place  .- 
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3et  Blossom  went  there,  and  soon  met  with  a 
friend  ; 

•  'oiks  say  in  her  silks  she’s  now  standing  an  end  ! 

hen  why  should  not  I  the  same  maxim  pursue, 
uid  better  my  fortune  as  other  girls  do  ? 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Rossetta  and  Lucinda. 

Ros.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Oh  admirable,  most  delec- 
ablv  ridiculous  !  And  so  your  father  is  content 
e  should  be  a  music-master,  and  will  have  him 
am  h,  in  spite  of  all  your  aunt  can  say  to  the 
.ontrary  ? 

Luc.  My  father  and  he,  child,  are  the  best 
companions  you  ever  saw  :  and  have  been  singing 
together  the  most  hideous  duets  !  Bobbing  Joan, 
and  Old  Sir  Simon  the  King :  Heaven  knows 
where  Eustace  could  pick  them  up ;  bn-  he  has 
gone  through  half  the  conten  ts  of  Pills  r  purge 
Melancholy  with  him. 

Ros.  And  have  you  resolved  to  take  wing  to¬ 
night  ? 

Luc.  This  very  night,  my  dear  :  my  swain  will 
go  from  hence  this  evening,  but  no  farther  than 
the  inn,  where  he  has  left  his  horses ;  and,  at 
twelve  precisely,  he  will  be  with  a  post-chaise  at 
the  little  gate  that  opens  from  the  lawn  into  the 
road,  where  I  have  promised  to  meet  him. 

Ros.  Then  depend  upon  it,  I’ll  hear  you  com- 
pany. 

Luc.  We  shall  slip  out  when  the  family  are 
asleep,  and  1  have  prepared  Hodge  already. 
Well,  I  hope  we  shall  be  happy. 

Ros.  Never  doubt  it. 

AIR. 

In  love  should  there  meet  a  fond  pair, 
Untutored  by  fashion  or  art;' 

\\  hose  wishes  are  warm  and  sincere, 

Whose  words  are  th’  excess  of  the  heart: 

If  ausht  of  substantial  delight, 

On  this  side  the  stars  can  be  found, 

’I is  sure  when  that  couple  unite, 

And  Cupid  by  llymeu  is  crowned. 

Enter  Hawthorn. 

Haw.  Lucy,  where  are  you  ? 

Luc.  Your  pleasure,  sir? 

Ros.  Mr  Hawthorn,  your  servant. 

Haw.  What,  mv  little  water-wagtail ! _ The 

very  couple  I  wished  to  meet:  come  hither  both 
of  you. 

Ros.  Now,  sir,  what  would  you  say  to  both  of 
us  r 

Haw.  Why,  let  me  look  at  you  a  little— have 
you  got  on  your  best  gowns,  and  your  best  faces? 
ti  not,  go  and  trick  yourselves  out  directly,  for 
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I’ll  tell  you  a  secret — there  will  he  a  young 
bachelor  in  the  house,  within  these  three  hours, 
that  may  fall  to  the  share  of  one  of  you,  it  you 

look  sharp — but  whether  mistress  or  maid - 

Ros.  Ay,  marry,  this  is  something ;  but  how 
do  you  know  whether  either  mistress  or  maid 
will  think  him  worth  acceptance  ? 

Haw.  Follow  me,  follow  me  ;  I  warrant  you. 
Luc.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr  Hawthorn,  I  am 
very  difficult  to  please. 

Ros.  And  so  am  I,  sir. 

Haw.  Indeed  ! 

AIR. 

Well  come,  let  us  hear  what  the  swain  must  pos¬ 
sess, 

■Who  may  hope  at  your  feet  to  implore  with 
success  ? 

Ros.  He  must  be,  first  of  all, 

Straight,  comely,  and  tall : 

Luc.  Neither  aukward, 


Ros.  Nor  foolish, 
Luc.  Nor  apish, 
Ros.  Nor  mulish; 


Luc. 

Ros. 


|  Nor  yet  should  his  fortune  be  small. 


Haw.  What  think’st  of  a  captain? 

Luc.  All  bluster  and  wounds  ! 

Haw.  What  think’st  of  a  ’squire  ? 

Ros.  To  be  left  for  his  hounds. 

The  youth  that  is  formed  to  my  mind, 
Luc.  )  Must  be  gentle,  obliging  and  kind  : 

Ros. 


te>,  ®  »  , 

Of  all  things  m  nature  love  me  ; 


I  Have  sense  both  to  speak,  and  to  see; 
y  Yet  sometimes  be  silent  and  blind. 

’Fore  George,  a  most  rare  matrimonial 
J  receipt; 

(observe  it.  ve  fair,  in  the  choice  of  a 


Haw. 

Ros.  v  Ibserve  it,  ye  fair, 

F  mate : 

Luc.  J  Remember,  ’tis  wedlock  determines 
your  fate. 

[ Exeunt . 


ACT 

SCENE  I. — A  parlour  in  Justice  Woodcock’s 
house. 

Enter  Sir  William  Meadows,  followed  by 
Hawthorn. 

Sir  Wil.  Well,  this  is  excellent ;  this  is 
mighty  good  ;  this  is  mighty  merry,  faith  !  ha,  ha, 
ha  !  was  ever  the  like  heard  of?  that  my  boy, 
Tom,  should  run  away  from  me,  for  fear  of  be¬ 
ing  forced  to  marry  a  girl  he  never  saw  ?  that 
she  should  scamper  from  her  father,  tor  fear  of 
being  forced  to  marry  him  ;  and  that  they  should 
run  into  one  another’s  arms  this  way  in  dis¬ 
guise,  by  mere  accident ;  against  their  consents, 
and  without  knowing  it,  as  a  body  may  say  !  May 
I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  master  Hawthorn,  it  it  is 

not  one  of  the  oddest  adventures  partly - 

Haw.  Why,  sir  William,  it  is  a  romance  ,  a 
novel ;  a  pleasanter  history  by  half,  than  the 
loves  of  Dorastus  and  Faunia:  we  shall  have 
ballads  made  of  it  within  these  tw-o  months,  set¬ 
ting  forth,  how  a  young  ’squire  became  a  serving 
man  of  low  degree  ;  and'  it  will  be  stuck  up 
with  Margaret’s  Ghost  and  the  Spanish  Lacy, 
against  the  walls  of  every  cottage  in  the  coun- 

$ir  Wil.  But  what  pleases  me  best  of  all,  mas¬ 
ter  Hawthorn,  is  the  ingenuity  of  the  girl.  May 
I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  when  I  was  called  out  o! 
the  room,  and  the  servant  said  she  wanted  to  spea 
to  me,  if  I  knew  what  to  make  on’t :  but  when 
the  little  gipsey  took  me  aside,  and  told  me  her 
name,  and  how  matters  stood,  I  was  quite  as¬ 
tonished,  as  a  body  may  say ;  and  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  partly ;  ’till  her  young  friend  that  she  is 


III. 

with  here,  assured  me  of  the  truth  on  t :  Indeed 
at  last,  I  began  to  recollect  her  face,  though  I 
have  not  set  eyes  on  her  before,  since  she  was 
the  height  of  a  full-grown  grey  hound. 

Haw.  Well,  sir  William,  yourson,  as  yet, knows 
nothing  of  what  has  happened,  nor  of  your  being 
come  hither;  and,  if  you  ll  follow  my  counsel, 
we’ll  have  some  sport  with  him.— He  and  his 
mistress  were  to  meet  in  the  garden  this  evening 
by  appointment  ;  she’s  gone  to  dress  herself  in  all 
her  airs ;  will  you  let  me  direct  your  proceed¬ 
ings  in  this  affair  ? 

Sir  Wil.  With  all  my  heart,  master  Hawthorn, 
with  all  mv  heart ;  do  what  you  will  with  me,  say 
what  you  please  for  me  ;  I  am  so  overjoyed,  and 
so  happy — And  may  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  too  ;  ay,  and  partly  as 
much  pleased  at  that  as  any  thing  else ;  for  we 
have  been  merry  together  before  now,  when  we 
were  some  years  younger  :  W ell,  and  how  has  the 
world  gone  with  you,  master  Hawthorn,  since  we 
•saw  one  another  last  ? 

Haw.  Why,  pretty  well,  sir  William  ;  I  have 
no  reason  to  complain :  every  one  has  a  mixture 
,,f  sour  with  his  sweets:  but,  in  the  main,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  I  have  done  in  a  degree  as  tolerably  as  my 
neighbours. 

AIR. 

The  world  is  a  well  furnished  table, 

Where  guests  are  promisc’ously  set ; 

We  all  fare  as  well  as  we’re  able, 

And  scramble  for  what  we  can  get, 

My  simile  holds  to  a  tittle, 

|  Some  gorge,  while  some  scarce  ha\e  a  taste  ; 
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But  if  I’m  content  with  a  little, 

Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast. 

Enter  Rossetta. 

Eos.  Sir  William,  I  beg  pardon  for  detaining 
vou  ;  but  I  have  had  so  much  difficulty  in  adjust¬ 
ing  my  borrowed  plumes - 

Sir  Wil.  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn  hut  they 
fit  you  to  a  T,  and  you  look  very  well,  so  you  do: 
Cocks-bones,  how  your  father  will  chuckle  when 
he  comes  to  hear  this ! — Her  father,  master 
Hawthorn,  is  as  worthy  a  man  as  lives  by 
bread,  and  has  been  almost  out  of  his  senses 

for  the  loss  of  her - But  tell  me,  hussy,  has 

not  this  been  all  a  scheme,  a  piece  of  conjura¬ 
tion  between  you  and  my  son  ?  Faith,  I  am  half 
persuaded  it  has,  it  looks  so  like  hocus-pocus,  as 
a  body  may  say. 

Eos.  Upon  my  honour,  sir  William,  what  has 
happened,  has  been  the  mere  effect  of  chance ; 
I  came  hither  unknown  to  your  son,  and  he  un¬ 
known  to  me  :  I  never  in  the  least  suspected  that 
Thomas  the  gardener  was  other  than  his  appear¬ 
ance  spoke  him ;  and,  least  of  all,  that  he  was  a 
person  with  whom  I  had  so  close  a  connection. 
Mr  Hawthorn  can  testify  the  astonishment  I  w’as 
in,  when  he  hist  informed  me  of  it ;  but  1  thought 
it  was  my  duty  to  come  to  an  immediate  ex¬ 
planation  with  you. 

Sir  Wil.  Is  not  she  a  neat  wench,  master  Haw¬ 
thorn  ?  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn  but  she  is — 
But,  you  little  plaguy  devil,  how  came  this  love 
affair  between  you  ? 

Eos.  I  have  told  you  the  whole  truth  very  in¬ 
genuously,  sir :  since  your  son  and  I  have  been 
fellow-servants,  as  I  may  call  it,  in  this  house,  I 
have  had  more  than  reason  to  suspect  he  had 
taken  a  liking  to  me  ;  and  I  will  own  with 
equal  frankness,  had  I  not  looked  upon  him 
as  a  person  so  much  below  me,  I  should  have 
had  no  objection  to  receiving  his  courtship. 

Iiaw.  Well  said, 'by  the  lord  Harry  !  all  above 
board,  fair  and  open. 

Eos.  Perhaps  I  may  be  censured  by  some 
for  this  candid  declaration;  but  I  love  to  speak 
my  sentiments ;  and  1  assure  you,  sir  William, 
in  my  opinion,  I  should  perfer  a  gardener,  with 
your  son’s  good  qualities,  to  a  knight  of  the  shire 
without  them. 

AIR. 

’Tis  not  wealth,  it  is  not  birth, 

Can  value  to  the  soul  convey; 

Minds  possess  superior  worth, 

Which  chance  nor  gives,  nor  takes  away. 

Like  the  sun  true  merit  shews; 

By  nature  warm,  by  nature  bright; 

With  inbred  flames  he  nobly  glows, 

Nor  needs  the  aid  of  borrowed  light. 


[Bickerstajff. 

Haw.  Well,  but,  sir,  we  lose  time - is  not 

this  about  the  hour  appointed  to  meet  in  the 
garden  ? 

Eos.  Pretty  near  it. 

Haw.  Oons  thei*,  what  do  we  stay  for?  Come, 
my  old  friend,  come  along,  and,  by  the  way, 
we  will  consult  how  to  manage  your  inter¬ 
view. 

Sir  Wil.  Ay,  but  I  must  speak  a  word  or 
two  to  my  man  about  the  horses  first.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Rossetta,  and  Hodge. 

Eos.  Well — What’s  the  business  ? 

Hodge.  Madam — Mercy  on  us,  I  crave  par¬ 
don  ! 

Eos.  Why,  Hodge,  don’t  you  know  me  ? 

Tlodge.  Mrs  Rossetta  ! 

Eos.  Ay. 

Hodge.  Know  you  !  ecod  I  don’t  know  whe¬ 
ther  I  do  or  not :  never  stir,  if  I  did  not  think  it 
was  some  lady  belonging  to  the  strange  gentle¬ 
folks  :  why,  you  be’nt  dizened  this  way  to  "go  to 
the  statute  dance  presently,  be  you  ? 

Eos.  Have  patience,  and  you’ll  see : — but  is 
there  any  thing  amiss  that  you  came  in  so  abrupt- 

]y 

Hodge.  Amiss  !  why  there’s  ruination. 

Eos.  How? - where? 

Hodge.  Why,  with  Miss  Lucinda :  her  aunt 
has  catched  she  and  the  gentleman  above  stairs, 
and  over-heard  all  their  Jove  discourse. 

Eos.  You  don’t  say  so  ! 

Hodge.  Ecod,  I  had  like  to  have  popped  in 
among  them  this  instant ;  but,  by  good  luck,  I 
heard  Mrs  Deborah’s  voice,  and  run  down  again, 
as  fast  as  ever  my  legs  could  carry  me. 

Eos.  Is  your  master  in  the  house  ? 

Hodge.  What,  his  worship  !  no,  no,  he  is 
gone  into  the  fields  to  talk  vvith^he-Teapers  and 
people. 

Eos.  Poor  Lucinda,  I  wish  I  could  go  up 
to  her,  but  I  am  so  engaged  with  my  own  af- 
f  ai  rs - 

Hodge.  Mistress  Rossetta. 

Eos.  Well. 

Hodge.  Odds  bobs,  I  must  have  one  smack  of 
your  sweet  lipsl! 

Eos.  Oh  stand  off,  you  know  I  never  allow 
liberties. 

Hodge.  Nay,  but  why  so  coy  ?  there’s  reason  in 
roasting  of  eggs;  I  would  not  deny  you  such  a 
thing. 

Eos.  I  hats  kind:  ha,  ha,  ha  ! — But  what  will 
become  of  Lucinda  ?  Sir  William  waits  for  me, 

1  must  be  gone.  Friendship,  a  moment  by  your 
leave ;  yet,  as  our  sufferings  have  been  mutual, 
s°  our  joys  ;  I  already  lose  the  remembrance 

of  all  former  pains  and  anxieties.  T 
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AIR. 

The  traveller  benighted, 

And  led  through  weary  ways, 

The  lamp  of  day  new  lighted, 

With  joy  the  dawn  surveys. 

The  rising  prospects  viewing. 

Each  look  is  forward  cast ; 

He  smiles,  his  course  pursuing, 

Nor  thinks  of  what  is  past.  [Exit. 

Hodge.  Hist,  stay  !  don’t  I  hear  a  noise  ? 

Luc.  [Within]  Well,  but  dear,  dear  aunt - 

Mrs  Deb.  [Within.']  You  need  not  speak  to 
me,  for  it  does  not  signify. 

Hodge.  Adwawns,  they  are  coming  here !  ecod 
I’ll  get  out  of  the  'way — Murrain  take  it,  this 
door  is  bolted  now — So,  so. 

Enter  Mrs  Deborah  Woodcock. 

Mrs  Deb.  Get  along,  get  along  !  [Driving  in 
Lucinda  before  heri]  you  are  a  scandal  to  the 
name  of  Woodcock  ;  but  I  was  resolved  to  find 
you  out,  for  I  have  suspected  you  a  great  while, 
though  your  father,  silly  man,  will  have  you  such 
a  poor  innocent. 

Luc.  What  shall  I  do? 

Mrs  Deb.  I  was  determined  to  discover  what 
you  and  your  pretended  music-master  were  about, 
and  lay  in  wait  on  purpose.  Ibelieve'he  thought 
to  escape  me,  by  slipping  into  the  closet  when  I 
knocked  at  the  door  ;  but  I  was  even  with  him, 
for  now  I  have  him  under  lock  and  key,  and, 
please  the  fates,  there  he  shall  remain  till  your 
father  comes  in :  I  will  convince  him  of  his 
error,  whether  he  will  or  not. 

Luc.  You  won’t  be  so  cruel,  I  am  sure  you 
won’t.  I  thought  I  had  made  you  my  friend  by 
telling  you  the  truth. 

Mrs  Deb.  Telling  me  the  truth,  quotha  !  did  X 
not  over-bear  your  scheme  ol  running  away  to¬ 
night,  through  the  partition  ?  did  not  I  find  the 
very  bundles  packed  up  in  the  room  with  you, 
ready  for  going  off  ?  No,  brazenface,  I  found 
out  the  truth  by  my  own  sagacity,  though  your 
father  says  I  am  a  fool;  but  now  we’ll  be  judged 

who  is  the  greatest. - And  you,  Mr  Rascal,  my 

brother  shall  know  what  an  honest  servant  he 
has  got. 

Hodge.  Madam  ! 

Mrs  Deb.  You  were  to  have  been  aiding  and 
assisting  them  in  their  escape,  and  have  been 
the  go-between,  it  seems,  the  letter-carrier  ! 

Hodge.  Who,  me,  madam  ? 

Mrs  Deb.  Yes,  you,  sirrah. 

Hodge.  Miss  Lucinda,  di(l  I  ever  carry  a  let¬ 
ter  for  you  ?  I’ll  make  my  affidavy  before  his 
wership — 


Mrs  Deb.  Go,  go,  you  are  a  villain  ;  hold  your 
tongue. 

Luc.  I  own,  aunt,  I  have  been  very  faulty 
in  this  affair  ;  X  don’t  pretend  to  excuse  my¬ 
self  ;  but  we  are  all  subject  to  frailties  ;  con¬ 
sider  that,  and  judge  of  me  by  yourself ;  you 
were  once  young,  and  inexperienced  as  I  am. 

AIR. 

If  ever  a  fond  inclination 

Rose  in  your  bosom  to  rob  you  of  rest, 

Reflect  with  a  little  compassion, 

On  the  soft  pangs,  which  prevailed  in  my  breast. 
Oh  where,  where  would  you  fly  me  ? 

Can  you  deny  me,  thus  torn  and  distrest? 
Think,  when  my  lover  was  by  me, 

Would  I,  how  could  I,  refuse  his  request? 
Kneeling  before  you,  let  me  implore  you; 

Look  on  me  sighing,  crying,  dying; 

Ah  !  is  there  no  language  can  move  ? 

If  I  have  been  too  complying, 

Hard  was  the  conflict  ’twixt  duty  and  love. 

Mrs  Deb.  This  is  mighty  pretty  romantic 
stuff !  but  you  learn  it  out  of  your  play-books 
and  novels.  Girls  in  my  time  had  other  employ¬ 
ments.  We  worked  at  our  needles,  and  kept  our¬ 
selves  from  idle  thoughts  :  before  I  was  your 
age,  1  had  finished  with  my  own  fingers  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  chairs,  and  a  fire-screen  in  tent 
stitch ;  four  counterpanes  in  Marseilles  quilting  ; 
and  the  creed  and  the  ten  commandments,  in  the 
hair  of  our  family :  it  was  framed  and  glazed, 
and  hung  over  the  parlour  chimney-piece,  and 
your  poor  dear  grandfather  was  prouder  of  it 
than  of  e’er  a  picture  in  his  house.  I  never  look¬ 
ed  into  a  book,  but  when  I  said  my  prayers,  ex¬ 
cept  it  was  the  Complete  House-wife,  or  the 
great  family  receipt-book :  whereas  you  are  al¬ 
ways  at  your  studies  !  Ah,  I  never  knew  a  wo¬ 
man  come  to  good,  that  was  fond  of  reading. 

Luc.  Well,  pray,  madam,  let  me  prevail  on 
you  to  give  me  the  key  to  let  Mr  Eustace  out, 
and  I  promise,  I  never  will  proceed  a  step  far¬ 
ther  in  this  business,  without  your  advice  and 
approbation. 

Mrs  Deb.  Have  not  I  told  you  already  my  re¬ 
solution  ? — Where  are  my  clogs  and  my  bonnet? 
I’ll  go  out  to  my  brother  in  the  fields ;  I’m  a  fool, 
you  know,  child ;  now  let’s  see  what  the  wits  will 

think  of  themselves- - Don’t  hold  me - 

[Exit. 

Luc.  I’m  not  going ; — I  have  thought  of  a  way 
to  be  even  with  jrou,  so  you  may  do  as  you 
please.  [Exit, 

Hodge.  Well,  I  thought  it  would  come  to  this, 
I’ll  be  shot  if  I  didn’t— So,  here’s  a  fine  job— But 
what  can  they  do  to  me? — They  can  t  send  me  to 
jail  for  carrying  a  letter,  seeing  there  was  no 
treason  in  it ;  and  how  was  I  obligated  to  know 
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my  master  did  not  allow  of  their  meetings  ? - 

The  worst  they  can  do,  is  to  turn  me  off,  and  I 

am  sure  the  place  is  no  such  great  purchase - 

indeed,  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  Mrs  Rossetta, 
seeing  as  how  matters  are  so  near  being  brought 
to  an  end  betwixt  us;  but  she  and  I  may  keep 
company  all  as  one  ;  and  I  find  Madge  has  been 
speaking  with  Gaffer  Broadwheels,  the  waggoner, 
about  her  carriage  up  to  London  :  so  that  I  have 
got  rid  of  she,  and  I  am  sure  t  have  reason  to  be 
main  glad  of  it,  for  she  led  me  a  wearisome  life 
— But  that’s  the  way  of  them  all; 

AIR. 

A  plague  o’1  those  wenches,  they  make  such  a 
pother, 

When  once  they  have  let’n  a  man  have  his 
will ; 

They’re  always  a  whining  for  something  or 
other, 

And  cry  he’s  unkind  in  his  carriage. 

What  tho’f  he  speaks  them  ne’er  so  fairly, 

Still  they  keep  teazing,  teazing  on  : 

You  cannot  persuade  ’em 
’Till  promise  you’ve  made  ’em  : 

And  after  they’ve  got  it, 

They  tell  you - add  rot  it, 

Their  character’s  blasted,  they’re  ruined,  undone  ; 
And  then  to  be  sure,  sir, 

There  is  but  one  cure,  sir, 

And  all  their  discourse  is  of  marriage. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV. — A  Greenhouse. 

Enter  Young  Meadows. 

Young  Mea.  I  am  glad  I  had  the  precaution 
to  bring  this  suit  of  clothes  in  my  bundle,  though 
I  hardly  know  myself  in  them  again,  they  appear 
so  strange,  and  feel  so  unweildy.  However,  my 
gardener’s  jacket  goes  on  no  more. — I  wonder 
this  girl  does  not  come  [ Looking  at  his  watch .]  : 
perhaps  she  won’t  come — Why  "then  I’ll  go  into 
the  village,  take  a  postchaise,  and  depart  without 
any  farther  ceremony. 

AIR. 

IIow  much  superior  beauty  awes, 

The  coldest  bosoms  find  ; 

But  with  resistless  force  it  draws, 

To  sense  and  sweetness  joined. 

The  casket,  where,  to  outward  shew, 

The  workman’s  art  is  seen, 

Is  doubly  valued,  when  we  knovr 
It  holds  a  gem  within, 

Hark  !  she  comes  ! 


1  Enter  Sir  William  Meadows  and  Hawthorn. 

Confusion  !  My  father  !  What  can  this  mean  ? 

Sir  Wit.  Tom,  are  not  you  a  sad  boy,  Tom,  to 
bring  me  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  here — May  I 
never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  you  deserve  to  have 
your  head  broke;  and  I  have  a  good  mind,  part¬ 
ly — What,  sirrah,  don’t  you  think  it  worth  your 
while  to  speak  to  me  ? 

Young  Mea.  Forgive  me,  sir ;  I  own  1  have 
been  in  a  fault. 

Sir  Wit.  In  a  fault !  to  run  away  from  me  be¬ 
cause  I  was  going  to  do  you  good — May  I  never 
do  an  ill  turn,  Master  Hawthorn,  if  I  did  not  pick 
out  as  fine  a  girl  for  him,  partly,  as  any  in  Eng¬ 
land  !  And  the  rascal  run  away  from  me,  and 
came  here,  and  turned  gardener.  And  pray,  what 
did  you  propose  to  yourself,  Tom  ?  I  know  you 
were  always  fond  of  botany,  as  they  call  it ;  did 
you  intend  to  keep  the  trade  going,  and  adver¬ 
tise  fruit-trees  and  flowering-shrubs,  to  be  had  at 
Meadows’s  nursery  ? 

Haw.  No,  sir  William,  I  apprehend  the  young 
gentleman  designed  to  lay  by  the  profession  :  for 
he  has  quitted  the  habit  already. 

Young  Mea.  I  am  so  astonished  to  see  you 
here,  sir,  that  I  don’t  know  what  to  say;  but  I 
assure  you,  if  you  had  not  come,  I  should  have 
returned  home  to  you  directly.  Pray,  sir,  how 
did  you  find  me  out  ? 

Sir  Wit.  No  matter,  Tom,  no  matter  :  it  was 
partly  by  accident,  as  a  body  may  say  ;  but  what 
does  that  signify  ? — tell  me,  boy,  how  stands  your 
stomach  towards  matrimony  ?  do  you  think  you 
could  digest  a  wife  now  ? 

Young  Mea.  Pray,  sir,  don’t  mention  it ;  I 
shall  always  behave  myself  as  a  dutiful  son 
ought :  1  will  never  marry  without  your  consent, 
and  I  hope  you  won’t  force  me  to  do  it  against 
my  own. 

Sir  Wil.  Is  not  this  mighty  provoking,  master 
Hawthorn  ?  Why,  sirrah,  did  you  ever  see  the  la¬ 
dy  I  designed  for  you  ? 

Young  Mea.  Sir,  I  don’t  doubt  the  lady’s  me¬ 
rit;  but,  at  present,  I  am  not  disposed - 

Iiaw.  Nay,  but,  young  gentleman,  fair  and 
softly ;  you  should  pay  some  respect  to  your  fa¬ 
ther  in  this  matter. 

Sir  Wil.  Respect,  master  Hawthorn  !  I  tell 
you  he  shall  marry  her,  or  I’ll  disinherit  him  ! 
there’s  once.  Look  you,  Tom,  not  to  make  any 
more  words  of  the  matter.  I  have  brought  the 
lady  here  with  me,  and  I’ll  see  you  contracted 
before  we  part;  or  you  shall  delve  and  plant  cu¬ 
cumbers  as  long  as  you  live. 

Young  Mea.  Have  you  brought  the  lady  here, 
sir  ?  I  am  sorry  for  if. 

Sir  Wil.  Why  sorry?  What,  then,  you  won’t 
marry  her?  We’ll  see  that !  Pray,  master  Haw¬ 
thorn,  conduct  the  fair  one  in.  Ay,  sir,  you  may 
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fret,  and  dance  about,  trot  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  if  you  please ;  but,  marry  whip  me, 
I’m  resolved. 

Enter  Rossetta. 

Haw.  Here  is  the  lady,  sir  William. 

Sir  Wil.  Come  in,  madam,  but  turn  your  face 
from  him — he  would  not  marry  you,  because  he 
had  not  seen  you :  but  I’ll  let  him  know  my 
choice  shall  be  his,  and  he  shall  consent  to  mar¬ 
ry  you  before  he  sees  you,  or  not  an  acre  of  es¬ 
tate — Pray,  sir,  walk  this  way. 

Young  Mea.  Sir,  I  cannot  help  thinking  your 
conduct  a  little  extraordinary ;  but,  since  you 
urge  me  so  closely,  I  must  tell  you  my  affections 
are  engaged. 

Sir  Wil.  How,  Tom,  how  ! 

Young  Mea.  I  was  determined,  sir,  to  have 
got  the  better  of  my  inclination,  and  never  have 
done  a  thing  which  I  knew  would  be  disagreeable 
to  you. 

Sir  Wil.  And  pray,  sir,  who  are  your  affections 
engaged  to  ?  Let  me  know  that. 

Young  Mea.  To  a  person,  sir,  whose  rank  and 
fortune  may  be  no  recommendations  to  her;  but 
whose  charms  and  accomplishments  entitle  her 
to  a  monarch.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  it’s  impossible 
for  me  to  comply  with  your  commands,  and  I 
hope  you  will  not  be  offended  if  I  quit  your  pre¬ 
sence. 

Sir  Wil.  Not  I,  not  in  the  least:  go  about 
your  business. 

Young  Mea.  Sir,  I  obey. 

Haw.  Now,  madam,  is  the  time. 

[Ros.  advances,  Young  Mea.  turns  round 
and  sees  her. 

AIR. 

Ros.  When  we  see  a  lover  languish, 

And  his  truth  and  honour  prove, 

Ah  !  how  sweet  to  heal  his  anguish, 

And  repay  him  love  for  love. 

Sir  Wil.  Well,  Tom,  will  you  go  away  from 
Me  now  ? 

Haw.  Perhaps,  sir  William,  your  son  does  not 
like  the  lady ;  and,  if  so,  pray  don’t  put  a  force 
upon  his  inclination. 

Young  Mea.  You  need  not  have  taken  this 
method,  sir,  to  let  me  see  you  are  acquainted 
with  my  folly,  whatever  my  inclinations  are. 

Sir  Wil.  Well,  but,  Tom,  suppose  I  give  my 
ponsent  to  your  marrying  this  young  woman? 

Young  Mea.  Your  consent,  sir  ? 

Ros.  Come,  sir  William,  we  have  carried  the 
;est  far  enough  :  I  see  your  son  is  in  a  kind  of 
embarrassment,  and  I  don’t  wonder  at  it;  but 
this  letter,  which  I  received  from  him  a  few  days 
before  I  left  my  father’s  house,  will,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  expound  the  riddle.  He  cannot  be  sur¬ 


prised  that  I  ran  away  from  a  gentleman  who 
expressed  so  much  dislike  to  me ;  and  what  has 
happened,  since  chance  has  brought  us  together 
in  masquerade,  there  is  no  occasion  forme  to  in¬ 
form  him  of. 

Young  Mea.  What  is  all  this?  Pray  don’t 
make  a  jest  of  me  !s 

Sir  Wil.  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  Tom,  if 
it  is  not  truth  !  this  is  my  friend’s  daughter. 

Young  Mea.  Sir  ! 

Ros.  Even  so  ;  ’tis  very  true,  indeed.  In  short, 
you  have  not  been  a  more  whimsical  gentleman, 
than  I  have  a  gentlewoman ;  but  you  see  we  ate 
designed  for  one  another,  ’tis  plain. 

Young  Mea.  I  know  not,  madam,  w'hat  I  ei¬ 
ther  hear  or  see  ;  a  thousand  things  are  crowd¬ 
ing  on  my  imagination  ;  while,  like  one  just  awa¬ 
kened  from  a  dream,  I  doubt  which  is  reality, 
which  delusion. 

Sir  Wil.  Well,  then,  Tom,  come  into  the  air  a 
bit,  and  recover  yourself. 

Young  Mea.  Nay,  dear  sir,  have  a  little  pa¬ 
tience  ;  do  you  give  her  to  me  ? 

Sir  Wil.  Give  her  to  you  !  ay,  that  I  do,  and 
my  blessing  into  the  bargain. 

Young  Mea.  Then,  sir,  I  am  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world  !  I  enquire  no  farther;  here  I  fix 
the  utmost  limits  of  iny  hopes  and  happiness. 

AIR. 

Young  Mea.  All  I  wish  in  her  obtaining, 

Fortune  can  no  more  impart : 

Ros.  Let  my  eyes,  my  thoughts  ex¬ 

plaining, 

Speak  the  feelings  of  my  heart. 

Young  Mea.  Joy  and  pleasure  never  ceasing, 

Ros.  Love  with  length  of  years  in- 

ereasing, 

Together.  Thus  my  heart  and  hand  surren¬ 
der, 

Here  my  faith  and  truth  I 
plight; 

Constant  still,  and  kind,  and 
tender, 

May  our  flames  burn  ever 
bright  ! 

Haw.  Give  you  joy,  sir  ;  and  you,  fair  lady — 
And,  under  favour,  I’ll  salute  you  too,  if  there’s 
no  fear  of  jealousy. 

Young  Mea.  And  may  I  believe  this?  Prithee 
tell  me,  dear  Rosetta ! 

Ros.  Step  into  the  house,  and  I’ll  tell  you 
every  thing;  I  must  intreat  the  good  offices  of 
sir  William  and  Mr  Hawthorn,  immediately;  for 
I  am  in  the  utmost  uneasiness  about  my  poor 
friend,  Lucinda. 

Haw.  Why,  what’s  the  matter  ? 

Ros.  I  don’t  know  ;  but  I  have  reason  to  fear 
T  left  her,  just  now,  in  very  disagreeable  circum? 
stances  :  however,  I  hope,  if  there’s  any  mischief 
fallen  out  between  her  father  and  her  lover — 
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Haw.  The  music-master !  I  thought  so. 

Sir  Wil.  What,  is  there  a  lover  in  the  case? 
May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  am  glad,  so  I 
am  !  for  we’ll  make  a  double  wedding ;  and,  by 
way  of  celebrating  it,  take  a  trip  to  London,  to 
shew  the  brides  some  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
town.  And,  Master  Hawthorn,  you  shall  be  of 
the  party — Come,  children,  go  before  us. 

Haw.  Thank  you,  sir  William  ;  I’ll  go  into  the 
house  with  you,  and  to  church  to  see  the  young 
folks  married ;  but  as  to  London,  I  beg  to  be  ex¬ 
cused. 

AIR. 

If  ever  I’m  catched  in  those  regions  of  smoke, 

That  seat  of  confusion  and  noise, 

May  I  ne’er  know  the  sweets  of  a  slumber  un¬ 
broke, 

Nor  the  pleasure  the  country  enjoys. 

Nay  more,  let  them  take  me,  to  punish  my 
sin, 

Where,  gaping,  the  cocknies  they  fleece, 

Clap  me  up  with  their  monsters,  cry,  masters 
walk  in, 

And  shew  me  for  twopence  a-piece. 

[. Exeunt . 

SCENE  II. — Justice  Woodcock’s  hall. 

Enter  Justice  Woodcock,  Mrs  Deborah 

Woodcock,  Lucinda,  Eustace,  and  IIodge. 

Mrs  Deb.  Why,  brother,  do  you  think  I  can’t 
hear,  or  see,  or  make  use  of  my  senses  ?  I  tell 
you,  I  left  that  fellow  locked  up  in  her  closet; 
and,  while  I  have  been  with  you,  they  have  broke 
open  the  door,  and  got  him  out  again. 

J.  Wood.  Well,  you  hear  what  they  say? 

Mrs  Deb.  I  kare  not  what  they  say;  it’s  you 

encourage  them  in  their  impudence - Hark’e, 

hussy,  will  you  face  me  down  that  I  did  not  lock 
the  fellow  up  ? 

Luc.  Really,  aunt,  I  don’t  know  what  you 
mean ;  when  you  talk  intelligibly,  I'll  answer 

you- 

Eus.  Seriously,  madam,  this  is  carrying  the 
jest  a  little  too  far. 

Mrs  Deb.  What,  then,  I  did  not  catch  you 
together  in  her  chamber,  nor  overhear  your  de¬ 
sign  of  going  off  to-night,  nor  find  the  bundles 
packed  up - 

Eus.  Ila,  ha,  ha  ! 

Luc.  Why,  aunt,  you  rave  ! 

Mrs  Deb.  Brother,  as  I  am  a  Christian  wo¬ 
man,  she  confessed  the  whole  affair  to  me  from 
first  to  last;  and,  in  this  very  place,  was  down 
upon  her  marrow-bones  for  half  an  hour  toge¬ 
ther,  to  beg  I  would  conceal  it  from  you. 

Hodge.  O  Lord  !  O  Lord  ! 

Mrs  Deb.  What,  sirrah,  would  you  brazen  me 
too  ?  Take  that !  [  Boxes  him. 


[Bickerstaff. 

Hodge.  I  wish  you  would  keep  your  hands  to 
yourself!  you  strike  me,  because  you  have  been 
telling  his  worship  stories. 

J.  Wood.  Why,  sister,  you  are  tipsy  ! 

Mrs  Deb.  I  tipsy,  brother  !  I — that  never 
touch  a  drop  of  any  thing  strong  from  year’s  end 
to  year’s  end  ;  but  now  and  then  a  little  anniseed 
water,  when  I  have  got  the  colic. 

Luc.  Well,  aunt,  you  have  been  complaining 
of  the  stomach-ach  all  day;  and  may  have  taken 
too  powerful  a  dose  of  your  cordial. 

J.  Wood.  Come,  come,  I  see  well  enough  how 
it  is  :  this  is  a  he  of  her  own  invention,  to  make 
herself  appear  wise  :  but,  you  simpleton  !  did  you 
not  know  I  must  find  you  out  ? 

Enter  Sip.  William  Meadows,  IIawtiiop.n, 
Rossetta,  and  Young  Meadows. 

Young  Mea ,  Bless  me,  sir  !  Look  who  is  yon¬ 
der  ! 

Sir  Wil.  Cocksbones,  Jack  !  honest  Jack,  are 
you  there  ? 

Eus.  Plague  on’t,  this  rencounter  is  unlucky — 
Sir  William,  your  servant. 

Sir  Wil.  Your  servant  again  ;  and  again,  heart¬ 
ily  your  servant;  may  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but 
I  am  glad  to  meet  you  ! 

J.  Wood.  Pray,  sir  William,  are  you  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  this  person  ? 

Sir  Wil.  What,  with  Jack  Eustace  !  why,  he’s' 
my  kinsman  :  his  mother  and  I  were  cousin-ger- 
mans  once  removed,  and  Jack’s  a  very  worthy 
young  fellow  ;  may  I  never  do  an  ill  turn  if  I  tell 
a  word  of  a  lie. 

J.  I Vood.  Well,  but,  sir  William,  let  me  tell 
you,  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  This  man 
is  a  music-master;  a  tbrummer  of  wire,  and  a 
scraper  of  cat-gut,  and  teaches  my  daughter  to 
sing. 

Sir  Wil.  What,  Jack  Eustace  a  music-master  ! 
No,  no;  I  know  him  better. 

Eus.  ’Sdeath,  why  should  I  attempt  to  carry 

on  this  absurd  farce  any  longer- - -What  that 

gentleman  tells  you  is  very  true,  sir :  I  am  no 
music-master,  indeed. 

J.  Wood.  You  are  not  ?  you  own  it,  then  ? 

Eus.  Nay  more,  sir;  I  am,  as  this  lady  has  re¬ 
presented  me — [Pointing  to  Mrs  Deb,] — your 
daughter’s  lover ;  whom,  with  her  own  consent, 
I  did  intend  to  have  carried  off  this  night;  but 
now  that  sir  William  Meadows  is  here,  to  tell  you 
who,  and  what  I  am,  I  throw  myself  upon  your 
generosity,  from  which  I  expect  greater  advan¬ 
tages  than  I  could  reap  from  any  imposition  on 
your  unsuspicious  nature. 

Mrs  Deb.  Well,  brother,  what  have  you  to 
say  for  yourself  now  ?  You  have  made  a  precious 
day’s  work  of  it!  Had  my  advice  been  taken ! 
Oh,  I  am  ashamed  of  you  !  but  you  are  a  weak 
man,  and  it  can’t  be  helped ;  however,  you 
should  let  wiser  heads  direct  you. 
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Xwc.  Dear  papa,  pardon  me. 

Sir  Wil.  Ay,  do,  sir,  forgive  her ;  my  cousin 
Jack  will  make  her  a  good  husband,  I’ll  answer 
for  it. 

Ros.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  and  let  me  speak 
two  or  three  words  to  his  worship.  Come,  my 
dear  sir,  though  you  refuse  all  the  world,  I  am 
sure  you  can  deny  me  nothing :  love  is  a  venial 
fault - You  know  what  I  mean?  Be  recon¬ 

ciled  to  your  daughter,  I  conjure  you,  by  the 

memory  of  our  past  affections - W  hat !  not 

a  word  ? 

AIR. 

Go,  naughty  man  !  I  can’t  abide  you  ; 

Are  then  our  vows  so  soon  forgot  ? 

Ah  !  now  I  see  if  I  had  tried  you, 

What  would  have  been  my  hopeful  lot ! 

But  here  I  charge  you — make  them  happy; 
Bless  the  fond  pair,  and  crown  their  bliss  : 

Come,  be  a  dear,  good-natured  pappy, 

And  I’ll  reward  you  with  a  kiss. 

Mrs  Deb.  Come,  turn  out  of  the  house,  and 
be  thankful  that  my  brother  does  not  hang  you, 
for  he  could  do  it;  he’s  a  justice  ot  peace;  turn 
out  of  the  house,  I  say  ! 

J.  Wood.  Who  gave  you  authority  to  turn  him 
out  of  the  house  ? — He  shall  stay  where  he  is. 

Mrs  Deb.  He  shan’t  marry  my  niece. 

J.  Wood.  Shan’t  he  ?  but  I’ll  shew  you  the  dif¬ 
ference  now;  I  say,  he  shall  marry  her,  and  what 
will  you  do  about  it? 

Mrs  Deb.  And  you  will  give  him  your  estate 
too,  will  you  ? 

J.  Wood.  Yes,  I  will. 

Mrs  Deb.  Why,  I’m  sure  he’s  a  vagabond. 

J.  Wood.  I  like  him  the  better ;  1  would  have 
him  a  vagabond. 

Mrs  Deb.  Brother,  brother  ! 

Haw.  Come,  come,  madam,  all’s  very  well ; 
and  I  see  my  neighbour  is  what  I  always  thought 
him,  a  man  of  sense  and  prudence. 

Sir  Wil.  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  say 
@o  too  ! 


J.  Wood.  Here,  young  fellow,  take  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  bless  you  both  together ;  but  hark  you  ? 
no  money  till  I  die ;  observe  that. 

Eus.  Sir,  in  giving  me  your  daughter,  you  be¬ 
stow  upon  me  more  than  the  whole  world  would 
be  without  her. 

Ros.  Dear  Lucinda,  if  words  could  convey  the 
transports  of  my  heart  upon  this  occasion — 

Luc.  Words  are  the  tools  of  hypocrites,  the 
pretenders  to  friendship  ;  only  let  us  resolve  to 
preserve  our  esteem  for  each  other. 

Young  Mea.  Dear  Jack,  1  little  thought  we 

should  ever  meet  in  such  odd  circumstances - 

but  here  has  been  the  strangest  business  between 
this  lady  and  me - 

Hodge.  What,  then,  Mrs  llossetta,  are  you 
turned  false-hearted  after  all  ?  will  you  marry 
Thomas  the  gardener  ?  and  did  I  forsake  Madge 
for  this  ? 

Ros.  Oh  Lord  !  Hodge,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I 
protest  I  forgot;  but  I  must  reconcile  you  and 
Madge,  I  think,  and  give  you  a  wedding-dinner 
to  make  you  amends. 

Hodge.  N — ah. 

Haw.  Adds  me,  sir,  here  are  some  of  your 
neighbours  come  to  visit  you,  and  I  suppose  to 
make  up  the  company  of  your  statute-ball ;  yon¬ 
der’s  music  too,  I  see.  Shall  we  enjoy  ourselves  ? 
If  so,  give  me  your  hand. 

J.  Wood.  Why,  here’s  my  hand,  and  we  will 
enjoy  ourselves;  Heaven  bless  you  both,  chil¬ 
dren,  I  say  !  Sister  Deborah,  you  are  a  fool ! 

Mrs  Deb.  You  are  a  fool,  brother;  and  mark 
my  words — But  I’ll  give  myself  no  more  trouble 
about  you. 

Haw.  Fiddlers,  strike  up  ! 

AIR. 

Hence  with  cares,  complaints,  and  frowning, 
Welcome  jollity  and  joy ; 

Every  grief  in  pleasure  drowning, 

Mirth  this  happy  night  employ  : 

Let’s  to  friendship  do  our  duty, 

Laugh  and  sing  some  good  old  strain ; 

Drink  a  health  to  love  and  beauty - • 

May  they  long  in  triumph  reign  ! 

[Exeunt  opines. 
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Scene — Garrult. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — Sir  Jacob’s  house  at  Garrat. 

Enter  Sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  Roger  ! 

Enter  Roger. 

Hog.  Anan,  sir  ? 

Sir  Jac.  Sir,  sirrah  !  and  why  not  sir  Jacob, 
you  rascal  ?  Is  that  all  your  manners  ?  Has  his 
Majesty  dubbed  me  a  knight  for  you  to  make 
me  a  mister  ?  Are  the  candidates  near  upon 
coming  ?  1 

Rog.  Nic  Googe,  the  taylor  from  Putney,  they 
say,  will  be  here  in  a  crack,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  Has  Margery  fetched  in  the  linen  ? 

Rog.  Yes,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  Are  the  pigs  and  the  poultry  locked 
up  in  the  barn  ? 

Rog.  Safe,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  And  the  plate  and  spoons  in  the 
pantry  ? 

Rog.  Yes,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  Then  give  me  the  key :  the  mob  will 
soon  be  upon  us  :  and  all  is  fish  that  comes  to 
their  net  Has  Ralph  laid  the  cloth  in  tl,e  hall? 

Hog.  Yes,  sir  Jacob. 


Sir  Jac.  Then  let  him  bring  out  the  turkey  and 
chine,  and  he  sure  there  is  plenty  of  mustard  ; 
and,  dye  hear,  Roger?  do  you  stand  yourself  at 
the  gate,  and  be  careful  who  you  let  in. 

Rog.  1  will,  sir  Jacob.  [Exit  Roger. 

Sir  Jac.  So,  now  I  believe  things  are  pretty 
secuie ;  but  I  can’t  think  what  makes  mv 
daughters  so  late  ere  they - 

.  ,  [Knocking  at  the  gate. 

Who  is  that,  Roger?  ° 

Rog.  [Without.]  Master  Lint,  the  potter-ear¬ 
ner,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  Let  him  in.  What  the  deuce  can  he 
want? 

Enter  Lint. 

Sir  Jac.  Well,  Master  Lint,  your  will  ? 

Lint.  Why,  I  come,  sir  Jacob,  partly  to  in¬ 
quire  after  your  health,  and  partly,  as  I  rbay  say, 
to  settle  the  business  of  the  day. 

Sir  Jac.  What  business? 

Lint.  Your  worship  knoweth,  this  bein°-  the 
daj>  of  election,  the  rabble  may  be  riotous ;  in 
which  case,  maims,  bruises,  contusions,  disloca¬ 
tions,  fractures  simple  and  compound,  may  likely 
ensue  :  now,  your  worship  need  not  be  told,  that 
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I  am  not  only  a  pharmacopolist,  or  vender  of 
drugs,  but  likewise  chirurgeon,  or  healer  of 
wounds. 

Sir  Jac.  True,  master  Lint,  and  equally  skilful 
in  both. 

Lint.  It  is  your  worship’s  pleasure  to  say  so, 
sir  Jacob,  Is  it  your  worship’s  will  that  I  lend  a 
ministring  hand  to  the  maimed? 

Sir  Jac.  By  all  means. 

Lint.  And  to  whom  must  I  bring  in  my  bill  ? 

Sir  Jac.  Doubtless  the  vestry. 

Lint.  Your  worship  knows,  that,  kill  or  cure, 
I  have  contracted  to  physic  the  parish-poor  by 
the  great  :  but  this  must  be  a  separate  charge. 

Sir  Jac.  No,  no  ;  all  under  one  ;  come,  Master 
Lint,  don’t  be  unreasonable. 

Lint.  Indeed,  sir  Jacob,  I  can  hardly  afford  it. 
What  with  the  dearness  of  drugs,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  patients  the  peace  has  procured  me,  I 
can’t  get  salt  to  mv  porridge. 

Sir  Jac.  Bad  this  year,  better  the  next. — We 
must  take  things  rough  and  smooth  as  they  run. 

Lint.  Indeed,  I  have  a  very  hard  bargain. 

Sir  Jac.  No  such  matter;  we  are,  4(eighbour 
Lint,  a  little  better  instructed.  Formerly,  indeed, 
a  fit  of  illness  was  very  expensive  ;  but  now,  phy¬ 
sic  is  cheaper  than  food. 

Lint.  Marry,  heaven  forbid  ! 

Sir  Jac.  No,  no ;  your  essences,  elixirs,  eme¬ 
tics,  sweats,  drops,  and  your  pastes,  and  your 
pills,  have  silenced  your  pestles  and  mortars. 
Why,  a  fever  that  would  formerly  have  cost  you 
a  fortune,  you  may  now  cure  for  twelve  penny¬ 
worth  of  powder. 

Lint.  Or  kill,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  And  then,  as  to  your  scurvies,  and 
gouts,  rheumatisms,  consumptions,  coughs  and 
catarrhs,  tar-water  and  turpentine  will  make  you 
as  sound  as  a  roach. 

Lint.  Nostrums. 

Sir  Jac.  Specifics,  specifics,  master  Lint. 

Lint.  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  a  man  of  your 

worship’s - Sir  Jacob,  a  promoter  of  puffs  !  an 

encourager  of  quacks,  sir  Jacob  ! 

Sir  Jac.  Regulars,  Lint,  regulars  ;  look  at  their 
names — Roger,  bring  me  the  news — not  a  soul  of 
them  but  is  either  P.  L.  or  M.  D. 

Lint.  Plaguy  liars  ;  murderous  dogs. 

Roger  brings  the  News. 

Sir  Jac.  Liars  !  Here,  look  at  the  list  of  their 
cures.  The  oath  of  Margery  Squab,  of  Ilatcliff- 
Highway,  spinster ! 

Lint.  Perjuries. 

Sir  Jac.  And  see  here,  the  churchwardens  have 
signed  it. 

Lint.  Fictitious,  sir  Jacob  ! 

Sir  Jac.  Sworn,  before  the  worshipful  Mr  Jus¬ 
tice  Drowsy,  this  thirteenth  day  of — 

Lint.  Forgery  ! 


Sir  Jac.  Why,  hark’e,  sirrah,  do  you  think 
Mr  Justice  Drowsy  would  set  his  hand  to  a  for¬ 
gery  ? 

Lint.  I  know,  sir  Jacob,  that  woman  ;  she  has 
been  cured  of  fifty  diseases  in  a  fortnight,  and 
every  one  of  them  mortal. 

Sir  Jac.  You  impudent — 

LJtit.  Of  a  dropsy,  by  West — 

Sir  Jac.  Audacious — 

Lint.  A  cancer  by  Clelatid— - 
Sir  Jac.  Arrogant — 

Lint.  A  palsy,  by  W alker— 

Sir  Jac.  Impertinent — 

Lint.  Gout  and  sciatic,  by  RoCk — 

Sir  Jac.  Insolent — 

IJnt.  Consumption,  by  Steven’s  drops — 

Sir  Jac.  Paltry— 

Lint.  And  squinting  by  the  chevalier  Taylor.— 
Sir  Jac.  Pill-gilding  puppy  ! 

Lint.  And  as  to  the  justice,  so  the  affidavit 
brings  him  a  shilling — 

Sir  Jac.  Why,  hark’e,  rascal,  how  dare  you 
abuse  the  commission ?--You  blood-letting,  tooth¬ 
drawing,  corn-cutting,  worm-killing,  blistering, 
glistering-* — 

Lint.  Bless  me,  sir  Jacob,  I  did  not  think  to — 
Sir  Jac.  What,  sirrah,  do  you  insult  me  in  my 
office  ?  Here,  Roger,  out  with  him  ! — Turn  him 
out ! 

Lint.  Sir,  as  I  hope  to  be— 

Sir  Jac.  Away  with  him !  [Exit]  You  Scoundrel, 
if  my  clerk  was  within,  Fd  send  you  this  instant  to 
Bridewell.  Things  are  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  in¬ 
deed,  if,  after  ali  my  reading  in  Wood,  and  Nel¬ 
son,  and  Burn  ;  if,  after  twenty  years  attendance 
at  turnpike-meetings,  sessions,  petty  and  quar¬ 
ter;  if,  after  settling  of  rates,  licensing  ale-houses, 
and  committing  of  vagrants — But  all  respect  to 
authority  is  lost,  and  Unus  Quorum,  now-a-days, 
is  no  more  regarded  than  a  petty  constable. — — 
[Knocking.]  Roger,  see  who  is  at  the  gate?  Why, 
the  fellow  is  deaf ! 

Hog.  Justice  Sturgeon,  the  fishmonger,  from 
Brentford. 

Sir  Jac.  Gad’s  ray  life  !  and  major  to  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  militia  !  Usher  him  in,  Roger. 

Enter  Major  Sturgeon. 

Sir  Jac.  I  could  have  wished  you  had  come  a 
little  sooner,  major  Sturgeon, 

Maj.  Why,  what  has  been  the  matter,  sir  Ja¬ 
cob  ? 

Sir  Jac.  There  has,  major,  been  here  an  impu¬ 
dent  pill-monger,  who  has  dared  to  scandalize 
the  whole  body  of  the  bench. 

Maj.  Insolent  companion  !  had  I  been  here,  I 
would  have  mittimused  the  rascal  at  once. 

Sir  Jac.  No,  no ;  he  wanted  the  major  more 
than  the  magistrate ;  a  few  smart  strokes  from 
your  cane  would  have  fully  answered  the  pur¬ 
pose. - Well,  major,  our  wars  are  done ;  the 
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rattling  drum  and  squeaking  fife  now  wound  our 
ears  no  more. 

Maj.  True,  sir  Jacob,  our  corps  is  disembo¬ 
died,  so  the  French  may  sleep  in  security. 

Sir  Jac.  But,  major,  was  it  not  rather  late  in 
life,  for  you,  to  enter  upon  the  profession  of 
arms  ? 

Maj.  A  little  auk  ward  in  the  beginning,  sir 
Jacob  :  the  great  difficulty  they  had  was  to  get 
me  to  turn  out  my  toes ;  but  use — use  reconciles 
all  them  kind  of  things  :  why,  after  my  first  cam¬ 
paign,  I  no  more  minded  the  noise  of  the  guns 
than  a  flea-bite. 

Sir  Jac.  No  ! 

Maj.  No  !  There  is  more  made  of  these  mat¬ 
ters  than  they  merit.  For  the  general  good,  in¬ 
deed,  I  am  glad  of  the  peace;  but,  as  to  my  sin¬ 
gle  self — And  yet,  we  have  had  some  desperate 
duty,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  No  doubt. 

Maj.  Oh,  such  marchings  and  counter-march¬ 
ings  !  from  Brentford  to  Ealing,  from  Ealing  to 
Acton,  from  Acton  to  Uxbridge :  The  dust  fly¬ 
ing,  sun  scorching,  men  sweating — Why,  there 
was  our  last  expedition  to  Hounslow,  that  day’s 
work  carried  off  Major  Molassas.  Bunhi  11-fields 
never  saw  a  braver  commander  !  lie  was  an  irre¬ 
parable  loss  to  the  service. 

Sir  Jac.  How  came  that  about  ? 

Maj.  Why,  it  was  partly  the  major’s  own 
fault:  I  advised  him  to  pull  off  his  spurs  before 
he  went  upon  action ;  but  he  was  resolute,  and 
would  not  be  ruled. 

Sir  Jac.  Spirit;  zeal  for  the  service. 

Maj.  Doubtless — But  to  proceed :  In  order  to 
get  our  men  in  good  spirits,  we  were  quartered 
at  Isleworth  the:  evening  before ;  at  day-break, 
our  regiment  formed  at  Hounslow  town’s  end,  as 
it  might  be  about  here.  The  major  made  a  fine 
disposition  :  on  we  marched,  the  men  all  in  high 
spir  its;,  to  attack  the  gibbet  where  Gardel  is  hang¬ 
ing  ;  but,  turning  down  a  narrow  lane  to  the  left, 
as  it  might  be  about  there,  in  order  to  possess  a 
pig’s  stye,  that  we  might  take  the  gallows  in  flank, 
and,  at  all  events,  secure  a  retreat,  who  should 
come  by  but  a  drove  of  fat  oxen  for  Smithfield  ! 
The  drums  beat  in  the  front,  the  dogs  barked  in 
the  rear,  the  oxen  set  up  a  gallop:  on  they  came 
thundering  upon  us,  broke  through  our  ranks  in 
an  instant,  and  threw  the  whole  corps  in  confu¬ 
sion. 

Sir  Jac.  Terrible  ! 

Maj.  The  major’s  horse  took  to  his  heels; 
away  he  scoured  over  the  heath.  That  gallant 
commander  stuck  both  his  spurs  into  the  flank, 
and  for  some  time  held  by  his  mane ;  but,  in 
crossing  a  ditch,  the  horse  threw  up  his  head, 
gave  the  major  a  dowse  in  the  chops,  and  plump¬ 
ed  him  into  a  gravel-pit,  just  by  the  powder- 
mills. 

Sir  Jac.  Dreadful ! 

Maj t  Whether  from  the  fall  or  the  fright,  the 
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major  moved  off  in  a  month - Indeed,  it  was 

an  unfortunate  day  for  us  all. 

Sir  Jac.  As  how  ? 

Maj.  Why,  as  captain  Cucumber,  lieutenant 
Patty-Pan,  ensign  Tripe,  and  myself,  were  re¬ 
turning  to  town  in  the  Turnham-Green  stage,  vve 
were  stopped  near  the  Hammersmith  turnpike, 
and  robbed  and  stripped  by  a  footpad. 

Sir  Jac.  An  unfortunate  day,  indeed  ! 

Maj.  But,  in  some  measure,  to  make  me 
amends,  I  got  the  major’s  commission. 

Sir  Jac.  You  did  ? 

Maj.  O  yes.  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  corps 
that  could  ride;  otherwise,  we  always  succeeded 
of  course:  no  jumping  over  heads;  no  under¬ 
hand  work  among  us;  all  men  of  honour;  and,  I 
must  do  the  regiment  the  justice  to  say,  there 
never  was  a  set  of  more  amiable  officers  ! 

Sir  Jac.  Quiet  and  peaceable  ? 

Maj.  As  lambs,  sir  Jacob.  Excepting  one 
boxing  bout  at  the  Three  Compasses  in  Acton, 
between  captain  Sheers  and  the  colonel,  concern¬ 
ing  a  game  at  all-fours,  I  don’t  remember  a  single 
dispute. 

Sir  Jaci  Why,  that  was  mere  mutiny ;  the  cap¬ 
tain  ought  to  have  been  broke. 

Maj.  He  was :  for  the  colonel  not  only  took 
away  his  cockade,  but  bis  custom ;  and  I  don’t 
think  poor  captain  Sheers  has  done  a  stitch  for 
him  since. 

Sir  Jac.  But  you  soon  supplied  the  loss  of  Mo- 
lossas  ? 

Maj.  In  part  only :  no,  sir  Jacob,  he  had  great 
experience ;  he  was  trained  up  to  arms  from  his 
youth  :  at  sixteen  he  trailed  a  pike  in  the  artil¬ 
lery-ground  ;  at  eighteen  got  a  company  in  the 
Smithfield  pioneers;  and,  by  the  time  he  was 
twenty,  was  made  aid-dc-camp  to  sir  Jeffery 
Grub,  knight,  alderman,  and  colonel  of  the  yel¬ 
low. 

Sir  Jac.  A  rapid  rise  ! 

Maj.  Yes;  he  had  a  genius  for  war;  but, 
what  I  wanted  in  practice,  I  made  up  by  doubling 
my  diligence.  Our  porter  at  home  bad  been  a 
serjeant  of  marines:  so,  after  my  shop  was  shut  up 
at  night,  he  used  to  teach  me  my  exercise  ;  and 
he  had  not  to  deal  with  a  dunce,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  Your  progress  was  great  ? 

Maj.  Amazing !  In  a  week,  I  could  shoulder, 
and  rest,  and  poize,  and  turn  to  the  right,  and 
wheel  to  the  left;  and,  in  less  than  a  month,  I 
could  fire  without  winking  or  blinking. 

Sir  Jac.  A  perfect  Hannibal ! 

Maj.  Ah,  and  then  I  learnt  to  form  lines,  and 
hollows,  and  squares,  and  evolutions  and  revolu¬ 
tions :  Let  me  tell  you,  sir  Jacob,  it  was  lucky 
that  monsieur  kept  his  myrmidons  at  home,  or 
we  should  have  peppered  his  flat-bottomed  boats. 

Sir  Jac.  Ay,  marry,  he  had  a  marvellous  es¬ 
cape. 

Maj.  We  would  a  taught  him  what  a  Britain 
can  do,  who  is  fighting  pro  arvis  and  focus. 
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Sir  Jac.  Pray  now,  major,  which  do  you  look 
upon  as  the  best  disciplined  troops,  the  London 
regiments,  or  the  Middlesex  militia? 

Muj.  Why,  sir  Jacob,  it  does  not  become  me 
to  say  ;  but  lack-a-day,  they  have  never  seen  any 
'Service — Holiday  soldiers  !  Why,  I  don’t  believe, 
unless,  indeed,  upon  a  lord  mayor’s  day,  and  that 
mere  matter  of  accident,  that  they  were  ever  wet 
to  the  skin  in  their  lives  ! 

Sir  Jac.  Indeed  ! 

Muj.  No  :  soldiers  for  sun-shine,  cocknies  ; 
they  have  not  the  appearance,  the  air,  the  tree- 
don),  the  Jenny  sequoi  that — Oh,  could  you  but 
see  me  salute  !  You  have  never  a  spontoon  in  the 
house? 

Sir  Jac.  No  ;  but  we  could  get  a  shove-pike. 
Maj.  No  matter.  Well,  sir  Jacob,  and  how 
are  your  fair  daughters,  sweet  Mrs  Sneak  and  the 
loveiy  Mrs  Bruin  ?  is  she  as  lively  and  as  brilliant 
as  ever  ? 

Sir  Jac.  Oh  ho,  now  the  murder  is  out ;  this 
visit  was  intended  for  them  ?  come,  own  now, 
major,  did  not  you  expect  to  meet  with  them 
here  ?  You  officers  are  men  of  such  gallantry  ! 

Maj.  Why,  we  do  tickle  up  the  ladies,  sir 
Jacob  :  there  is  no  resisting  a  red  coat. 

Sir  Jac.  True,  true,  major. 

Maj.  But  that  is  now  all  over  with  me.  Fare¬ 
well  to  the  plumed  steeds  and  neighing  troops,  as 
the  black  man  says  in  the  play ;  like  the  Roman 
censurer,  I  shall  retire  to  my  savin  field,  and  there 
cultivate  cabbages. 

Sir  Jac.  Under  the  shade  of  your  laurels. 

Maj.  True;  I  have  done  with  the  major,  and 
now  return  to  the  magistrate ;  Cedunt  anna 
togge. 

Sir  Jac ,  Still  in  the  service  of  your  country  ? 
Maj.  True;  man  was  not  made  for  himself; 
and  so,  thinking  that  this  would  prove  a  busy  day 
in  the  justicing  way,  I  am  come,  sir  Jacob,  to 
lend  you  a  hand. 

Sir  Jac.  Done  like  a  neighbour. 

Maj.  I  have  brought,  as  I  suppose  most  of  our 
business  will  be  in  the  battery  way,  some  war¬ 
rants  and  mittimuses  ready  filled  up,  with  all 
but  the  names  of  the  parties,  in  order  to  save 
time. 

Sir  Jac.  A  provident  magistrate  . 

Maj.  Pray,  how  shall  we  manage  as  to  the  ar¬ 
ticle  of  swearing;  for,  I  reckon  we  shall  have 

oaths  as  plenty  as  hops  ?  ,  .  ,  . 

Sir  Jac.  Why,  with  regard  to  that  branch  of 
our  business  to-day,  I  believe  the  law  must  be  sul- 
feted  to  sleep. 

Maj.  I  should  think  we  might  pick  up  some¬ 
thing  that’s  pretty  that  way. 

Sir  Jac.  No;  poor  rascals,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  pay  ;  and  as  to  the  stocks,  we  should  never 

find  room  for  their  legs. 

Maj.  Pray,  sir  Jacob,  is  Matthew  Marrow¬ 
bone,  the  butcher  of  your  town,  living  or  dead. 
Sir  Jac.  Living. 

Maj.  And  swears  as  much  as  he  used  r 


Sir  Jac.  An  altered  man,  major ;  not  an  oath 
comes  out  of  his  mouth. 

Maj,  You  surprise  me !  why,  when  he  fre¬ 
quented  our  town  of  a  market-day,  he  has  taken 
out  a  guinea  in  oaths — And  quite  changed  ? 

Sir  Jac.  Entirely— They  say  his  wife  has  made 
him  a  methodist,  and  that  he  preaches  at  Ken¬ 
sington  Common. 

Maj.  What  a  deal  of  mischief  those  rascals 
do  in  the  country  !— Why,  then,  we  have  entirely 
lost  him  ? 

Sir  Jac,  In  that  way  ;  but  I  got  a  brace  of 
bind-overs  from  him  last  week  tor  a  couple  of 
bastards. 

Maj.  Well  done,  Master  Matthew  !— But  pray* 
now,  sir  Jacob — • 

Mub.  [Without.]  Huzza ! 

Sir  Jac.  What’s  the  matter  now,  Roger  ? 


Enter  Roger. 

jRo°-.  The  electors  desire  to  know  if  your  wor¬ 
ship  has  any  body  to  recommend  ? 

Sir  Jac.  By  no  means ;  let  them  be  free  in 
their  choice  :  I  shan’t  interfere. 

Roy.  And  if  your  worship  has  any  objection  to 
Crispin  Heel-tap  the  cobler’s  being  returning  of¬ 
ficer  ? 

Sir  Jac.  None,  provided  the  rascal  can  keep 
himself  sober.  Is  he  there  ? 

Rog.  Yes,  sir  Jacob.— Make  way  there  !  stand 
farther  off  from  the  gate  :  here  is  madam  Sneak 
in  a  chair  along  with  her  husband. 

Maj.  Gad’s  so,  you  will  permit  me  to  convoy 
l,er  ;uj  [ Exit  Major. 

Sir  Jac.  Now  here  is  one  of  the  evils  of  war. 
This  Sturgeon  was  as  pains-taking  a  Billinsgate- 
broker  as  any  in  the  bills  of  mortality.  But  the 
fish  is  got  out  of  his  element ;  the  soldier  has 
quite  demolished  the  citizen. 

Enter  Mrs  Sneak,  handed  by  the  Major. 

Mrs  Sneak.  Dear  major,  I  demand  a  million 
of  pardons.  I  have  given  you  a  profusion  of 
trouble ;  but  my  husband  is  such  a  goose-cap, 
that  I  can’t  get  no  good  out  of  him  at  home  oc- 
abroad— Jerry,  Jerry  Sneak— Your  blessing,  sir 
Jacob  ? 

Sir  Jac.  Daughter,  you  are  welcome  to  Gar- 
ratt. 

Mrs  Sneak.  Why,  Jerry  Sneak  1  I  say— 

Enter  Sneak,  with  a  band-box,  a  hoop-petticoat 
under  his  arm,  and  cardinal,  &;c.  §c.  fyc. 

Sneak.  Here,  lovy ! 

Mrs  Sneak .  Here,  looby :  there,  lay  thes(£ 
things  in  the  hall ;  and  then  go  and  look  after 
the  horse.  Are  you  sure  you  have  got  all  the 
things  out  of  the  chaise  ? 

Sneak.  Yes,  chuck. 

Mrs  Sneak.  Then,  give  me  my  fan. 

[Jerry  drops  the  things  in  searching  his 
pocket  for  the  fan. 

Mrs  Sneak.  Did  ever  mortal  see  such  a— I 
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declare,  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  him 
abroad  :  go,  get  you  gone  out  of  my  sight. 

Sneak.  I  go,  lovy  :  Good  day  to  my  father-in- 
law. 

> Sir  Jac.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  son  Sneak.  But 
where  is  your  brother  Bruin,  and  his  wife  ? 

Sneak.  He  will  be  here  anon,  father  sir  Jacob; 
he  did  but  just  step  into  the  alley,  to  gather  how 
tickets  were  sold. 

Sir  Jac.  Very  well,  son  Sneak.  [Exit  Sneak. 

Mrs  Sneak.  Son  !  yes,  and  a  pretty  son  you 
have  provided. 

Sir  Jac.  I  hope  all  for  the  best  :  why,  what 
terrible  work  there  would  have  been,  had  you 
married  such  a  one  as  your  sister  !  one  house 
could  never  have  contained  you— Now,  I  thought 
this  meek  mate — 

Mrs  Sneak.  Meek  !  a  mushroom,  a  milksop  ! 

Sir  Jac.  Look  ye,  Molly,  1  have  married  you 
to  a  man ;  take  care  you  don’t  make  him  a  mon¬ 
ster.  [ Exit  Sir  Jacob. 

Mrs  Sneak.  Monster!  Why,  major,  the  fellow 
has  no  more  heart  than  a  mouse.  Had  my  kind 
stars,  indeed,  allotted  me  a  military  man,  I 
should  doubtless  have  deported  myself  in  a  be- 
seemingly  manner. 

Maj.  Unquestionably,  madam. 

Mrs  Sneak.  Nor  would  the  major  have  found, 
had  it  been  my  fortune  to  intermarry  with  him, 
that  Molly  Jollup  would  have  dishonoured  his 
cloth. 

Maj.  I  should  have  been  too  happy. 

Mrs  Sneak.  Indeed,  sir,  1  reverence  the  array  : 
they  are  all  so  brave,  so  polite,  so  every  thing  a 
woman  can  wish — 

Maj.  Oh  !  Madam — 

Mrs  Sneak.  So  elegant,  so  genteel,  so  obli¬ 
ging  :  and  then  the  rank  !  why,  who  would  dare 
to  affront  the  wife  of  a  major  ? 

Maj.  No  man  with  impunity;  that  I  take  the 
freedom  to  say,  madam. 

Mrs  Sneak.  I  know  it,  good  sir.  Oh !  I  am 
no  stranger  to  what  I  have  missed. 

Maj.  Oh,  Madam  ! — Let  me  die  but  she  has 
infinite  merit.  [Aside. 

Mrs  Sneak.  Then  to  be  joined  to  a  sneaking, 
slovenly  cit;  a  paltry,  prying,  pitiful  pin-maker  ! 

Maj.  Melancholy  ! — 

Mrs  Sneak.  To  be  jostled  and  crammed  with 
the  crowd  ;  no  respect,  no  place,  no  precedence ; 
to  be  choaked  with  the  smoke  of  the  city;  no 
country  jaunts  but  to  Islington;  no  balls  but  at 
Pewterer’s-hall  ! 

Maj.  Intolerable  ! 

Mrs  Sneak.  I  see,  sir,  you  have  a  proper  sense 
of  my  sufferings. 

Maj.  And  would  shed  my  best  blood  to  relieve 
them. 

Mrs  Sneak.  Gallant  gentleman  ! 

Maj.  The  brave  must  favour  the  fair  ! 

Mrs  Sneak.  Intrepid  major! 

Maj.  Divine  Mrs  Sneak  ! 

Mrs  Sneak.  Obliging  commander  ! 


[FbotE. 

Maj.  Might  I  be  permitted  the  honour — 

Mrs  Sneak.  Sir — 

Maj.  Just  to  ravish  a  kiss  from  your  hand  ! 

Mrs  Sneak.  You  have  a  right  to  all  we  can 
grant. 

Maj.  Courteous,  condescending,  complying — 1 
Hum — ha  ! 

Enter  Sneak. 

Sneak.  Chuck,  my  brother  and  sister  Bruin, 
are  just  turning  the  corner ;  the  Claphatn  stage 
was  quite  full,  and  so  they  came  by  water. 

Mrs  Srteak.  I  wish  they  had  all  been  soused 
in  the  Thames — A  prying,  impertinent  puppy  ! 

Maj.  Next  time  I  will  clap  a  centinel  to  se¬ 
cure  the  door. 

Mrs  Sneak.  Major  Sturgeon,  permit  me  to 
withdraw  for  a  moment;  my  dress  demands  a 
little  repair. 

Maj.  Your  ladyship’s  most  entirely  devoted — 

Mrs  Sneak.  Ladyship  !  he  is  the  very  Broglio 
and  Belleisle  of  the  army  ! 

Sneak.  Shall  I  wait  upon  you,  dove? 

Mrs  Sneak.  No,  dolt !  what,  would  you  leave 
the  major  alone  ?  is  that  your  manners,  you 
mongrel  ? 

Maj.  Oh,  madam,  I  can  never  be  alone;  your 
sweat  idera  will  be  mv  constant  companion. 

Mrs  Sneak.  Mark  that !  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  am 
obligated  to  leave  you. 

Maj.  Madam — 

Airs  Sneak.  Especially  with  such  a  wretched 
companion. 

Maj.  Oh,  madam — 

Mrs  Sneak.  But  as  soon  as  my  dress  is  re¬ 
stored,  I  shall  fly  to  relieve  your  distress. 

Maj.  For  that  moment  I  shall  wait  with  the 
greatest  impatience. 

Mrs  Sneak.  Courteous  commander  ! 

Maj.  Parragon  of  women  ! 

Mrs  Sneak.  Adieu  ! 

Maj.  Adieu  !  [Exit  Mrs  Sneak. 

Sneak.  Notwithstanding,  sir,  all  my  chicken 
has  said,  I  am  special  company  when  she  is  not  by. 

Alaj.  I  doubt  not,  Mr  Sneak. 

Sneak.  If  you  would  but  come  one  Thursday 
night  to  our  club,  at  the  Nagg’s-Head  in  the 
Poultry,  you  would  meet  some  roaring,  rare 
boys,  i’faith  !  There’s  Jemmy  Perkins  the  packer, 
little  Tom  Simkins  the  grocer,  honest  master 
Muzzle  the  midwife — 

Maj.  A  goodly  company  ! 

Sneak.  Ay ;  and  then  sometimes  we  have  the 
Choice  Spirits  from  Comus’s  Court,  and  we  crack 
jokes,  and  are  so  jolly  and  funny  !  I  have  learnt 
myself  to  siug  ‘  An  old  woman  clothed  in  gray. 
But  I  durst  not  sing  out  loud,  because  mv  wife 
would  overhear  me;  and  she  says  as  how  I  bawls 
worserer  than  the  broom-man. 

Maj.  And  you  must  not  think  of  disobliging 
your  lady  ? 

Sneak.  I  never  does :  I  never  contradicts  her, 
not  L 
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Maj.  That’s  right :  she  is  a  woman  of  infinite 
merit.  ... 

Sneak.  O,  a  power  !  And  don’t  you  think  she 
is  very  pretty  withal  ? 

Maj.  A  Venus ! 

Sneak.  Yes,  werry  like  Wenus — Mayhap  you 
have  known  her  some  time  ? 

Maj.  Long. 

Sneak.  Belike  before  she  was  married  ? 

Maj.  I  did,  Master  Sneak. 

Sneak.  Ay,  when  she  was  a  wirgin,  I  thought 
you  was  an  old  acquaintance  by  your  kissing  her 
hand ;  for  we  ben’t  quite  so  familiar  as  that— 
But,  then,  indeed  we  han’t  been  married  a  year. 

Maj.  The  mere  honey-moon. 

Sneak.  Ay,  ay,  I  suppose  we  shall  come  to  it 
by  degrees. 

Bruin.  [TVtfAin.]  Come  along,  Jane;  why, 
you  are  as  pursy  and  lazy,  you  jade — 

Enter  Bruin  and  Wife;  Bruin  with  a  cotton 

cap  on  ;  his  wife  with  his  wig,  great  coat,  and 

fishing-rod. 

Bruin.  Come,  Jane,  give  me  my  wig :  you 
slut,  how  you  have  tousled  the  curls  !  Master 
Sneak,  a  good  morning  to  you.  Sir,  I  am  your 
humble  servant  unknown. 

Enter  Roger. 

Bog.  Mrs  Sneak  begs  to  speak  with  the  ma¬ 
jor. 

Maj.  I  will  wait  on  the  lady  immediately. 

Sneak.  Don’t  tarry  an  instant;  you  can’t 
think  how  impatient  she  is.  [Exit  Major.]  A 
good  morrow  to  you,  brother  Bruin ;  you  have 
had  a  warm  walk  across  the  fields. 

Mrs  Bruin.  Good  lord,  I  am  all  in  a  muck — 

Bruin.  And  who  may  you  thank  for  it,  hussy? 
If  you  had  got  up  time  enough,  you  might  have 
secured  the  stage;  but  you  are  a  lazy  lie-a¬ 
bed — 

Mrs  Bruin.  There’s  Mr  Sneak  keeps  my  sis¬ 
ter  a  chay. 

Bruin.  And  so  he  may;  but  I  know  better 
what  to  do  with  my  money  :  Indeed  if  the  war  had 
but  continued  awhile,  I  don’t  know  what  mought 
ha’  been  done;  but  this  plaguy  peace,  with  a 
pox  to  it,  has  knocked  up  all  the  trade  of  the 
Alley. 

Mrs  Bruin.  For  the  matter  of  that,  we  can 
afford  it  well  enough  as  it  is. 

Bruin.  And  how  do  you  know  that?  Who  told 
you  as  much,  Mrs  Mixen  ?  I  hope  I  know  the 
world  better  than  to  trust  my  concerns  with  a 
wife  :  no,  no  ;  thank  you  for  that,  Mrs  Jane. 

Mrs  Bruin.  And,  pray,  who  is  more  fitterer  to 
he  trusted? 

Bruin.  Hey-day  !  Why,  the  wench  is  bewitch¬ 
ed  !  Come,  come,  let  us  have  none  of  your  pala¬ 
ver  here — Take  twelye-penc®  and  pay  the  wa¬ 


terman.  But,  first  see  if  he  has  broke  none  of 
the  pipes — And,  d’ye  hear,  Jane,  be  sure  lay  the 
fishing-rod  safe. 

[Exit  Mrs  Bruin. 

Sneak,  Od’s  me,  how  finely  she’s  managed  ! 
What  would  I  give  to  have  my  wife  as  much  un¬ 
der  ! 

Bruin.  It  is  your  own  fault,  brother  Sneak. 

Sneak.  D’ye  think  so  ?  She  is  a  sweet  pretty 
creature. 

Bruin.  A  vixen. 

Sneak.  Why,  to  say  the  truth,  she  does  now 
and  then  hector  a  little ;  and,  between  ourselves, 
domineers  like  the  devil.  O,  Lord,  I  lead  the  life 
of  a  dog  !  Why  she  allows  me  but  two  shillings 
a  week  for  my  pocket. 

Bruin.  No  ! 

Sneak.  No,  man ;  ’tis  she  that  receives  and 
pays  all :  and,  then,  I  am  forced  to  trot  after  her 
to  church,  with  her  cardinal,  pattens,  and  pray¬ 
er-book,  for  all  the  world,  as  if  I  was  still  a 
’prentice ! 

Bruin.  Zounds !  I  would  souse  them  all  in 
the  kennel. 

Sneak.  1  durst  not ;  and,  then,  at  table  I  ne¬ 
ver  gets  what  I  loves. 

Bruin-  The  devil  ! 

Sneak.  No;  she  always  helps  me  herself  to 
the  tough  drumsticks  of  turkeys,  and  the  damned 
fat  flaps  of  shoulders  of  mutton.  I  don’t  think  I 
have  eat  a  bit  of  undercrust  since  we  have  been 
married.  You  see,  brother  Bruin,  I  am  almost 
as  thin  as  a  lath. 

Bruin.  An  absolute  skeleton  ! 

Sneak.  Now,  if  you  think  I  could  carry  my 
point,  I  would  so  swinge  and  leather  my  lamb¬ 
kin  !  God,  I  would  so  curry  and  claw  her  ! 

Bruin.  By  the  lord  Harry,  she  richly  deserves 
it. 

Sneak.  Will  you,  brother,  lend  me  a  lift  ? 

Bruin.  Command  me  at  all  times. 

Sneak.  Why,  then,  1  will  verily  pluck  up  a 
spirit;  and  the  first  time  she  offers  to - 

Mrs  Sneak.  [With  in  j  Jerry,  Jerry  Sneak  ! 

Sneak.  Gad’s  my  life,  sure  as  a  gun  that’s  her 
voice  !  Look  ye,  brother,  I  don’t  choose  to  breed 
a  disturbance  in  another  body’s  house ;  but  as 
soon  as  ever  I  get  home - 

Bruin.  Now  is  your  time. 

Sneak.  No,  no;  it  would  not  be  decent. 

Mrs  Sneak.  [  With  in  j\  Jerry,  Jerry  ! 

Sneak.  I  come,  lovy  !  But  you  will  be  sure  t* 
stand  by  me  ? 

Bruin.  Trot,  nincompoop. 

Sneak.  Well,  if  I  don’t — I  wish - 

Mrs  Sneak.  [Within.]  Where  is  this  lazy  pup¬ 
py  a-loitering  ? 

Sneak.  I  come,  chuck,  as  fast  as  I  can — Good 
lord,  what  a  sad  life  do  I  lead  !  [Exit. 

Bruin.  Ex  quovis  lingua ;  who  can  make  a. 
silk  purse  of  a  sow’s  ear  ? 
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Enter  Sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  Come,  son  Bruin,  we  are  all  seated 
at  table,  man;  we  have  but  just  time  for  a 
snack :  the  candidates  are  near  upon  coining. 

Bruin.  A  poor,  paltrv,  mean-spirited— Damn 
it !  before  I  would  submit  to  such  a - 


[Foote. 

Sir  Jac.  Come,  come,  man  ;  don’t  be  so  crus¬ 
ty. 

Bruin.  I  follow,  sir  Jacob.  Damme,  when 
once  a  man  gives  up  his  prerogative,  he  might  as 
well  give  up — But,  however,  it  is  no  bread  and 

butter  of  mine - Jerry,  Jerry !  Zounds,  I 

would  jerry  and  jerk  her,  too  ! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — Continues. 

\ 

Sir  Jacob,  Major  Sturgeon,  Mr  and  Mrs 

Bruin,  Mr  and  Mrs  Sneak,  discovered. 

Mrs  Sneak.  Indeed,  major,  not  a  grain  of  cu¬ 
riosity  !  Can  it  be  thought  that  we,  who  have  a 
lord-mayor’s  show  every  year,  can  take  any  plea¬ 
sure  in  this  ? 

Maj.  In  time  of  war,  madam,  these  meetings 
are  not  amiss;  I  fancy  a  man  might  pick  up  a 
good  many  recruits;  but  in  these  piping  times  of 
peace,  I  wonder  sir  Jacob  permits  it. 

Sir  Jac.  It  would,  major,  cost  me  my  popula¬ 
rity  to  quash  it :  the  common  people  are  fond 
of  their  customs,  as  the  barons  were  of  their 
Magna  Charta  :  besides,  my  tenants  make  some 
little  advantage. 

Enter  Roger. 

Bog.  Crispin  Heel-tap,  with  the  electors,  are 
set  out  from  the  Adam  and  Eve. 

Sir  Jac.  Gad  so,  then  they  will  soon  be  upon 
us :  Come,  good  folks,  the  balcony  will  give  us 
the  best  view  of  the  whole.  Major,  you  will 
take  the  ladies  under  protection  ? 

Maj.  Sir  Jacob,  I  am  upon  guard. 

Sir  Jac.  I  can  tell  you,  this  Heel-tap  is  an 
arch  rascal - 

Sneak.  And  plays  the  best  game  at  cribbage 
in  the  whole  corporation  of  Garrat. 

Mrs  Sneak.  That  puppy  will  always  be  a 
chattering. 

Sneak.  Nay,  I  did  but - 

Mrs  Sneak.  Hold  your  tongue,  or  I’ll  send 
you  home  in  an  instant - 

Sir  Jac.  Prithee,  daughter !  You  may  to-day, 
major,  meet  with  something  that  will  put  you  in 
mind  of  more  important  transactions. 

Maj.  Perhaps  so. 

Sir  Jac.  Lack-a-day,  all  men  are  alike  ;  their 
principles  exactly  the  same  :  for  though  art  and 
education  may  disguise  or  polish  the  manner, 
the  same  motives  and  springs  are  universally 
planted. 

Maj.  Indeed ! 

Sir  Jac.  Why,  in  this  mob,  this  group  of  ple¬ 
beians,  you  will  meet  with  materials  to  make  a 
Sylla,  a  Cicero,  a  Solon,  or  a  Caesar :  let  them 
but  change  conditions,  and  the  world’s  great 


lord  had  been  but  the  best  wrestler  on  the 
green. 

Maj.  Ay,  ay ;  I  could  have  told  these  things 
formerly;  but  since  I  have  been  in  the  army,  I 
have  entirely  neglected  the  classes. 

Mob.  [Without.]  Iluyza  ! 

Sir  Jac.  But  the  heroes  are  at  hand,  major. 

Sneak.  Father  sir  Jacob,  might  we  not  have  a 
tankard  of  stingo  above? 

Sir  Jac.  By  all  means. 

Sneak.  D’ye  hear,  Roger  ? 

[Exeunt  into  the  balcony. 

SCENE  II. — A  Street. 

Enter  Mob,  with  Heel-tap  at  their  head ;  some 

crying,  A  Goose!  others ,  A  Mug  !  others,  A 

Brimmer  ! 

Heel.  Silence  there — Silence  ! 

Is?  Mob.  Hear  neighbour  Heel-tap  ! 

2d  Mob.  Ay,  ay,  hear  Crispin. 

3d  Mob.  Ay,  ay,  hear  him,  hear  Crispin  :  he 
will  put  us  into  the  model  of  the  thing  at  once. 

Heel.  Why,  then,  silence,  I  say  ! 

All.  Silence  ! 

Heel.  Silence,  and  let  us  proceed,  neighbours, 
with  all  the  decency  and  confusion  usual  upon 
these  occasions. 

Is?  Mob.  Ay,  ay,  there  is  no  doing  without 
that. 

All.  No,  no,  no  ! 

Heel.  Silence,  then,  and  keep  the  peace ; 
what,  is  there  no  respect  paid  to  authority  ?  am 
not  I  the  returning  officer  ? 

All.  Ay,  ay,  ay. 

Heel.  Chosen  by  yourselves,  and  approved  of 
by  sir  Jacob  ? 

All.  True,  true  ! 

Heel.  Well,  then,  be  silent  and  civil :  Stand 
back  there,  that  gentleman  without  a  shirt,  and 
make  room  for  your  betters.  Where  is  Simon 
Snuffle  the  sexton  ? 

Snuf.  Here. 

Heel.  Let  him  come  forward  ;  we  appoint'him 
our  secretary :  for  Simon  is  a  scollard,  and  can 
read  written  hand;  and  so  let  him  be  respected 
accordingly. 

3d  Mob.  Room  for  master  Snuffle  ! 
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Heel.  Here,  stand  by  me;  and  let  us,  neigh¬ 
bours,  proceed  to  open  the  premunire  of  the 
thing  :  but,  first,  your  reverence  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor  ;  a  long  life  and  a  merry  one  to  our 
landlord  sir  Jacob  !  huzza  ! 

Mob.  Huzza  ! 

Sneak.  How  fares  it,  honest  Crispin  ? 

Heel ,  Servant,  Mr  Sneak.  Let  us  now  open 
the  premunire  of  the  thing,  which  I  shall  do 
briefly,  with  all  the  loquacity  possible ;  that  is, 
in  a  medium  way;  which,  that  we  may  the  bet¬ 
ter  do  it,  let  the  secretary  read  the  names  of  the 
candidates,  and  what  they  say  for  themselves ; 
and  then  we  shall  know  what  to  say  of  them. — 
Master  Snuffle,  begin. 

Snuf  ‘  To  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  the  an- 
‘  cient  corporation  of  Garrat :  Gentlemen,  your 
‘  votes  and  interest  are  humbly  requested  in  fa- 
‘  vour  of  Timothy  Goose,  to  succeed  your  late 
*•  worthy  mayor,  Mr  Richard  Dripping,  in  the 

‘  said  office,  he  being - - 

Heel.  This  Goose  is  but  a  kind  of  gosling,  a 
sort  of  sneaking  scoundrel:  who  is  lie? 

Snuf.  A  journeyman  tailor  from  Putney. 

Heel.  A  journeyman  tailor!  A  rascal,  has  he 

the  impudence  to  transpire  to  be  mayor  ? - 

D’ye  consider,  neighbours,  the  weight  of  this  of¬ 
fice  ?  Why,  it  is  a  burthen  for  the  back  of  a  por¬ 
ter  ?  and  can  you  think  that  this  cross-legged 
cabbage-eating  son  of  a  cucumber,  this  whey-fa¬ 
ced  ninny,  who  is  but  the  ninth  part  of  a  man,  has 
strength  to  support  it? 

1st  Mob.  No  Goose  !  no  Goose  ! 

2 d  Mob.  A  Goose  ! 

Heel.  Hold  your  hissing,  and  proceed  to  the 
next. 

Snuf.  1  Your  votes  are  desired  for  Mathew 
Mug/ 

1st  Mob.  A  Mug  !  a  Mug  ! 

Heel.  Oh,  oh  !  what,  you  are  all  ready  to  have 
a  touch  of  the  tankard?  But  fair  and  soft,  good 
neighbours  :  let  us  taste  this  Master  Mug  before 
we  swallow  him ;  and  unless  I  am  mistaken,  you 
will  find  him  a  damned  bitter  draught. 

1st  Mob.  A  Mug  !  a  Mug  !  , 

2 d  Mob.  Hear  him  ;  hear  master  Heel-tap. 

1st  Mob.  A  Mug  !  a  Mug  ! 

Heel.  Hark’e,  you  fellow  with  your  mouth  full 
of  Mug,  let  me  ask  you  a  question — bring  him 
forward— Pray,  is  not  this  Mathew  Mug  a  vic¬ 
tualler  ? 

3 d  Mob.  I  believe  he  may. 

Heel.  And  lives  at  the  sign  of  the  Adam  and 
Eve  ? 

3d  Mob.  I  believe  he  may. 

Heel.  Now,  answer  upon  your  honour,  and  as 
you  are  a  gentleman,  what  is  the  present  price  of 
a  quart  of  home-brewed  at  the  Adam  and  Eve  ? 
3d  Mob.  I  don’t  know. 

Heel.  You  lie,  sirrah  ;  an’t  it  a  groat? 

3d  Mob.  I  believe  it  may. 

Heel.  Oh,  may  be  so.  Now,  neighbours, 
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here’s  a  pretty  rascal !  this  same  Mug,  because, 
d’ye  see,  state-affairs  would  not  go  glibly  without 
laying  a  farthing  a  quart  upon  ale,  this  scoun¬ 
drel,  not  contented  to  take  things  is  a  medium 
way,  has  had  the  impudence  to  raise  it  a  penny. 

Mob.  No  Mug  !  no  Mug  ! 

Heel.  So,  I  thought  I  should  crack  Mr  Mug. 
Come,  proceed  to  the  next,  Simon. 

Snuf.  The  next  upon  the  list  is  Peter  Primmer 
the  schoolmaster. 

Heel.  Ay,  neighbours,  and  a  sufficient  man, 
let  me  tell  you.  Master  Primmer  is  the  man  for 
my  money  ;  a  man  of  learning,  that  can  lay  down 
the  law ;  why,  adzooks,  he  is  wise  enough  to 
puzzle  the  parson ;  and,  then,  how  you  have 
heard  him  oration  at  the  Adam  and  Eve  of  a 
Saturday  night,  about  Russia  and  Prussia.  Ecod, 
George  Gage  the  exciseman  is  nothing  at  all  to 
tin. 

4th  Mob.  A  Primmer  ! 

Heel.  Ah  !  if  the  folks  above  did  but  know 
him  !  why,  lads,  he  will  make  us  all  statesmen  in 
time. 

2 d  Mob.  Indeed  ! 

Heel.  Why,  he  swears  as  how  all  the  miscar¬ 
riages  are  owing  to  the  great  people’s  not  learn¬ 
ing  to  read. 

3d  Mob.  Indeed  ! 

Heel.  For,  says  Peter,  says  he,  if  they  would 
but  once  submit  to  be  learned  by  me,  there  is  no 
knowing  to  what  a  pitch  the  nation  might  rise. 

1st  Mob.  Ay,  I  wish  they  would. 

Sneak.  Crispin,  what,  is  Peter  Primmer  a  can¬ 
didate  ? 

Heel.  He  is,  Mr  Sneak. 

Sneak.  Lord  !  I  know  him,  mun  !  as  well  as 
my  mother  :  why,  I  used  to  go  to  his  lectures  to 
Pewterer’s-hall  along  with  deputy  Firkin. 

Heel.  Like  enough. 

Sneak.  Ods  me,  brother  Bruin,  can  you  tell 
what  is  become  of  my  vife  ? 

Bruin.  She  is  gone  off  with  the  major. 

Sneak.  Mayhap  to  take  a  walk  in  the  garden ; 

I  will  go  and  take  a  peep  at  what  they  are  doing. 

[E  xit  Sneak. 

Mob.  [without.]  Huzza! 

Heel.  Gadso  !  the  candidates  are  coming  ! 
Come,  neighbours,  range  yourselves  to  the  right 
and  left,  that  you  may  be  convassed  in  order ! 
let  us  see  who  comes  first. 

1st  Mob.  Master  Mug. 

Heel.  Now,  neighbours,  have  a  good  caution 
that  this  Master  Mug  does  not  cajole  you ;  he  is 
a  damned  palavering  fellow. 

Enter  Matthew  Mug. 

Mug.  Gentlemen,  I  am  the  lowest  of  your 
slaves':  Mr  Heel-tap,  have  the  honour  of  kissing, 
your  hand. 

Heel.  There  !  did  not  I  tell  you  ? 

3  B 
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Mug.  Ah,  my  very  good  friend,  I  hope  your 
father  is  well  ? 

1st  Mob.  He  is  dead. 

Mug.  So  he  is.  Mr  Grub,  if  my  wishes  pre¬ 
vail,  your  very  good  wife  is  in  health  ? 

2 d  Mob.  Wife  !  I  never  was  married. 

Mug.  No  more  you  were.  WTell,  neighbours 
and  friends — Ah  !  what,  honest  Dick  Bennet ! 

3 cl  Mob.  My  name  is  Gregory  Gubbins. 

Mug.  You  are  right,  it  is  so  ;  and  how  tares  it 
with  good  Mr  Gubbins  ? 

3d  Mob.  Pretty  tight,  Mr  Mug. 

Mug.  I  am  exceedingly  happy  to  hear  it. 

4th  Mob.  Hark’e,  Master  Mug  ? 

Mug.  Your  pleasure,  my  very  dear  friend? 

4th  Mob.  Why,  as  how  and  concerning  our 
young  one  at  home. 

Mug.  Right,  she  is  a  prodigious  promising 
girl. 

4th  Mob.  Girl !  Zooks,  why  ’t.is  a  boy  ! 

Mug.  True,  a  fine  boy !  I  love  and  honour 
the  child. 

4th  Mob.  Nay  ’tis  none  such  a  child;  but  you 
promised  to  get  un  a  place. 

Mug.  A  place  !  what  place  ? 

4th  Mob.  Why,  a  gentleman’s  service,  yon 
know. 

Mug.  It  is  done  ;  it  is  fixed  ;  it  is  settled. 

4th  Mob.  And  when  is  the  lad  to  take  on  ? 

Mug.  He  must  go  in  a  fortnight  at  farthest, 

4th  Mob.  And  is  it  a  pretty  goodish  birth, 
Master  Mug? 

Mug.  The  best  in  the  world ;  head-butler  to 
Lady  Barbara  Bounce. 

4th  Mob.  A  lady  ! 

Mug.  The  wages  are  not  much,  but  the  vails 
are  amazing. 

4 th  Mob.  Barbara  Bunch  ? 

Mug.  Yes;  she  has  routs  on  Tuesdays  and 
Sundays,  and  he  gathers  the  tables  ;  only  he  finds 
candles,  cards,  coffee,  and  tea. 

4th  Mob.  Is  lady  Barbara’s  work  pretty  tight  ? 

Mug.  As  good  as  a  sinecure;  he  only  writes 
cards  to  her  company,  and  dresses  his  mistress’s 
hair. 

4th  Mob.  Hair!  Zounds!  Why,  Jack  was  bred 
to  dressing  of  horses. 

Mug.  True;  but  he  is  suffered  to  do  that  by 
deputy. 

4th  Mob.  May  be  so. 

Mug.  It  is  so.  Hark’e,  dear  Heel-tap,  who  is 
this  fellow?  I  should  remember  his  face. 

Heel.  And  don’t  you  ? 

Mug.  Not  I,  I  profess. 

Heel.  No ! 

Mug.  No. 

Heel.  Well  said,  Master  Mug!  but  come, 
time  wears :  have  you  any  thing  more  to  say  to 
the  corporation  ? 

Mug.  Gentlemen  of  the  corporation  of  Gar- 
ratt - 


Heel.  Now  twig  him  ;  now  mind  him :  mark 
how  he  hawls  his  muscles  about. 

Mug.  The  honour  I  this  day  solicit,  will  be  to 
me  the  most  honourable  honour  that  can  be  con¬ 
ferred  ;  and  should  I  succeed,  you,  gentlemen, 
may  depend  on  my  using  my  utmost  endeavours 
to  promote  the  good  of  the  borough ;  for  which 
purpose,  the  encouragement  of  your  trade  and 
manufactories  will  most  principally  tend.  Gar- 
ratt,  it  must  be  owned,  is  an  inland  town,  and 
has  not,  like  Wansworth,  and  kulham,  and  Put¬ 
ney,  the  glorious  advantage  of  a  port;  but  what 
nature  has  denied,  industry  may  supply ;  cab¬ 
bage,  carrots,  and  colly-flowers,  may  be  deemed, 
at  present,  your  staple  commodities ;  but  why 
should  not  your  commerce  be  extended?  Were 
I,  gentlemen,  worthy  to  advise,  I  should  recom¬ 
mend  the  opening  a  new  branch  of  trade;  spara- 
grass,  gentlemen,  the  manufacturing  of  spara- 
grass.  Battersea,  I  own,  gentlemen,  bears  at 
present  the  bell ;  but  where  lies  the  fault  ?  In 
ourselves,  gentlemen  :  let  us,  gentlemen,  but  ex¬ 
ert  our  natural  strength,  and  I  will  take  upon  me 
to  say,  that  a  hundred  of  grass  from  the  corpora¬ 
tion  of  Garratt  will,  in  a  short  time,  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  market,  be  held  at  least  as  an  equivalent  to 
a  Battersea  bundle. 

Mob.  A  Mug  !  A  Mug  ! 

Heel.  Damn  the  fellow,  what  a  tongue  he  has! 
I  must  step  in,  or  he  will  carry  the  day.  Hark’e, 
Master  Mug  ? 

Mug.  Your  pleasure,  my  very  good  friend  ? 

Heel.  No  flummering  me  :  I  tell  thee,  Mat¬ 
thew,  ’twon’t  do  :  why,  as  to  this  article  of  ale, 
here,  how  comes  it  about,  that  you  have  raised  it 
a  penny  a  quart  ? 

Mug.  A  Word  in  your  ear,  Crispin;  you  and 
your  friends  shall  have  it  at  threepence. 

Heel.  What,  sirrah,  do  you  offer  a  bribe  ?  d’ye 
dare  to  corrupt  me,  you  scoundrel  ? 

Mug.  Gentlemen - 

Heel.  Hear,  neighbours  !  the  fellow  has  offer¬ 
ed  to  bate  a  penny  a  quart,  if  so  be  as  how  I 
would  be  consenting  to  impose  upon  you. 

Mob.  No  Mqg  !  No  Mug  ! 

Mug.  Neighbours,  friends - 

Mob.  No  Mug! 

Mug.  I  believe  this  is  the  first  borough  that 
ever  was  lost  by  the  returning  officer’s  refusing  a 
bribe.  [Exit  Mug. 

2 d  Mob.  Let  us  go  and  pull  down  his  sign. 

Heel.  Hold,  hold,  no  riot :  but,  that  we  may 
not  give  Mug  time  to  pervert  the  votes,  and  car¬ 
ry  the  day,  let  us  proceed  to  the  election. 

Mob.  Agreed  !  Agreed  ! 

[ Exit  Heel,  and  Mob, 

Sir  Jacob,  Bruin,  and  Wipe,  come  from  the 
balcony. 

Sir  Jac.  Well,  son  Bruin,  how  d’ye  relish  the 
corporation  of  Garratt? 
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Bruin.  Why,  look’e,  sir  Jacob,  my  way  is  al¬ 
ways  to  speak  what  I  think :  I  don’t  approve  on’t 
at  all. 

Mrs  Bruins  No  ! 

Sir  Jac.  And  what’s  your  objection  ? 

Bruin.  Why,  I  was  never  over-fond  of  your 
May  games  ;  besides,  corporations  are  too  seri¬ 
ous  things;  they  are  edge-tools,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  That  they  are  frequently  tools,  I  can 
readily  grant :  but  I  never  heard  much  of  their 
edge. 

Mrs  Bruin.  Well,  now,  I  protest  lam  pleased 
with  it  mightily. 

Bruin.  And  who  the  devil  doubts  it  ?  You  wo¬ 
men  folks  are  easily  pleased. 

Airs  Bruin.  Well,  I  like  it  so  well,  that  Ihope 
to  see  one  every  year. 

Bruin.  Do  you  ?  why,  then,  you  will  be  damn¬ 
ably  bit !  you  may  take  your  leave,  I  can  tel! 
you  ;  for  this  is  the  last  you  shall  see. 

Sir  Jac.  Fie,  Mr  Bruin'!  how  can  you  be  such  a 
bear  ?  Is  that  a  manner  of  treating  your  wife  ? 

Bruin.  What,  I  suppose  you  would  have  me 
such  a  snivelling  sot  as  your  son-in-law  Sneak,  to 
truckle  and  cringe,  to  fetch  and  to - 

lEmter  Sneak  in  a  violent  hurry. 

Sneak.  Where’s  brother  Bruin  !  O  Lord,  bro¬ 
ther,  1  have  such  a  dismal  story  to  tell  you  ! 

Bruin.  What’s  the  matter? 

Sneak.  Why,  you  know  I  went  into  the  garden 
to  look  for  my  vife  and  the  major,  and  there  1 
hunted  and  hunted  as  sharp  as  if  it  had  been  for 
one  of  my  own  minickens  ;  but  the  deuce  a  ma¬ 
jor  or  madam  could  I  see  :  at  last  a  thought  came 
into  my  head,  to  look  for  them  up  in  the  sum¬ 
mer-house. 

Bruin.  And  there  you  found  them  ? 

Sneak.  I’ll  tell  you  :  the  door  was  locked  ;  and 
then  I  looked  through  the  key-hole ;  and  there, 
Lord  a  mercy  upon  us  ! — [Whispers] — as  sure  as 
a  gun  ! 

Bruin ,  Indeed !  Zounds,  why  did  not  you 
break  open  the  door  ? 

Sneak.  I  durst  not  :  What,  would  you  have 
me  set  my  wit  to  a  soldier  ?  I  warrant  the  ma¬ 
jor  would  have  knocked  me  down  with  one  of 
his  boots ;  for  I  could  see  they  were  both  of 
them  off. 

Bruin.  Very  well  !  Pretty  doings  !  You  see, 
sir  Jacob,  these  are  the  fruits  of  indulgence.  You 
niay  call  me  bear,  but  your  daughter  shall  never 
make  me  a  beast.  [Mob  huzzas. 

Sir  Jac.  Hey-day !  What,  is  the  election  over 
already  ? 

Enter  Crispin,  &;q. 

Heel.  Where  is  master  Sneak  ? 

Sneak.  Here,  Crispin. 

Heel.  The  ancient  corporation  of  Garratt,  in 
consideration  of  your  great  parts  and  abilities, 
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and  out  of  respect  to  their  landlord  sir  Jacob, 
have  unanimously  chosen  you  mayor. 

Sneak.  Me  !  Huzza  !  Good  Lord  !  who  would 
have  thought  it  ?  But  how  came  Mr  Primmer  to 
lose  it  ? 

Heel.  Why,  Phill  Fleam  had  told  the  electors, 
that  Master  Primmer  was  an  Irishman  ;  and  so 
they  would  none  of  them  give  their  vote  for  a 
foreigner. 

Sneak.  So,  then,  I  have  it  for  certain  !  huzza ! 
now,  brother  Bruin,  you  shall  see  how  I’ll  manage 
my  madam :  Gad,  I’ll  make  her  know  I  am  a 
man  of  authority;  she  shan’t  think  to  bullock 
and  domineer  over  me. 

Bruin.  Now  for  it,  Sneak  !  the  enemy’s  at 
hand ! 

Sneak.  You  promise  to  stand  by  me,  brother 
Bruin  ? 

Bruin.  Tooth  and  nail. 

Sneak.  Then  now  for  it !  I  am  ready,  let  her 
come  when  she  will. 

Enter  Mrs  Sneak. 

Mrs  Sneak.  Where  is  the  puppy  ? 

Sneak.  Yes,  yes ;  she  is  axing  for  me. 

Airs  Sneak.  So,  sot !  what,  is  this  true  that  I 
hear  ? 

Sneak.  May  be  ’tis,  may  be  ’tant :  I  don’t 
choose  to  trust  my  affairs  with  a  voman.  Is  that 
right,  brother  Bruin  ? 

Bruin.  Fine  !  don’t  bate  her  an  inch. 

Sneak.  Stand  by  me. 

Mrs  Sneak .  Hey-dav  !  I  am  amazed  !  Why, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this? 

Sneak.  The  meaning  is  plain,  that  1  am  grown 
a  man,  and  vil  do  what  I  please,  without  being 
accountable  to  nobody. 

Airs  Sneak.  Why,  the  fellow  is  surely  be¬ 
witched  ! 

Sneak ,  No,  I  am  unwitched,  and  that  you 
shall  know  to  your  cost;  and  since  you  pro¬ 
voke  me,  I  will  tell  you  a  bit  of  my  mind :  what, 
I  am  the  husband,  I  hope? 

Bruin.  That’s  right;  at  her  again  ! 

Sneak.  Yes;  and  you  shan’t  think  to  hector 
and  domineer  over  me  as  you  have  done ;  for 
I’ll  go  to  the  club  when  I  please,  and  stay  out  as 
late  as  I  list,  and  row  in  a  boat  to  Putney  on 
Sundays,  and  wisit  my  friends  at  Vitsontide,  and 
keep  the  key  of  the  till,  and  help  myself  at  table 
to  what  wittles  I  like;  and  I’ll  have  a  bit  of  the 
brown. 

Bruin.  Bravo,  brother  !  Sneak,  the  day’s  your 
own  ! 

Sneak.  An’t  it !  Vhy,  I  did  not  think  it  vas  in 
me  :  shall  I  tell  her  all  I  know  ? 

Bruin,  Every  thing;  you  see  she  is  struck 
dumb. 

Sneak.  As- an  oyster.  Besides,  madam,  I  have 
something  furder  to  tell  you  :  ecod,  it  some  folks 
go  into  gardens  with  majors,  mayhap  other  peo- 
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pie  may  go  into  garrets  with  maids - There,  I 

gave  it  her  home,  brother  Bruin, 

Mrs  Sneak.  Why,  doodle,  jackanapes,  hark’e, 
who  am  I  ? 

Sneak.  Come,  don't  go  to  call  names :  Am  I  ! 
vhy,  my  wife,  and  I  am  your  master. 

Mrs  Sneak.  My  masser!  you  paultry,  pud¬ 
dling  puppy  ;  you  sneaking,  shabby,  scrubby,  sni¬ 
velling  whelp ! 

Sneak.  Brother  Bruin,  don’t  let  her  come  near 
roe  ! 

Mrs  Sneak* Have  I,  sirrah,  demeaned  myself 
to  wed  such  a  thing,  such  a  reptile  as  thee  !  have 
I  not  made  myself  a  by-word  to  all  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  !  don't  ail  the  world  cry,  Lord,  who  would 
have  thought  Miss  Molly  Jollup  to  be  married 
to  Sneak  !  to  take  up  at  last  with  such  a  noodle 
as  he  ! 

Sneak.  Ay,  and  glad  enough  you  could  catch 
me :  You  know  you  was  pretty  near  your  last 
legs. 

Mrs  Sneak.  Was  there  ever  such  a  confident 
cur?  My  last  legs  !  Why,  all  the  country  knows, 
I  could  have  picked  and  choosed  where  I  would: 
did  not  I  refuse  squire  Ap-Griffith  from  Wales  ? 
Did  not  counsellor  Crab  come  a-courting  a 
twelvemonth  ?  Did  not  Mr  Wort,  the  great  brew-  , 
er  of  Brentford,  make  an  offer  that  I  should  keep 
my  post-chav  ? 

Sneak.  Nay,  brother  Bruin,  she  has  had  wery 
good  proffers,  that  is  certain. 

Mrs  Sneak.  My  last  legs  !  But  I  can  rein  my 
passion  no  longer ;  let  me  get  at  the  villain. 

Bruin.  O  tie,  sister  Sneak  ! 

Sneak.  Hold  her  fast. 

Mrs  Sneak.  Mr  Bruin,  unhand  me  !  what,  it 
is  you  that  have  stirred  up  these  coals,  then  ?  He 
is  set  on  by  you  to  abuse  me  ? 

Bruin.  Not  I;  I  would  only  have  a  man  to 
behave  like  a  man. 

Mrs  Sneak.  What,  and  are  you  to  teach  him, 
I  warrant  ? — but  here  comes  the  major. 

Enter  Major  Sturgeon. 

Oh  major  !  Such  a  riot  and  rumpus !  Like  a  man 
indeed  !  I  wish  people  would  mind  their  own  af¬ 
fairs,  and  not  meddle  with  matters  that  does  not 
concern  them  :  but  all  in  good  time  ;  I  shall  one 
day  catch  him  alone,  when  he  has  not  his  bullies 
to  back  him. 

Sneak.  Adod,  that’s  true,  brother  Bruin  ;  what 
shall  I  do  when  she  has  me  at  home,  and  nobody 
by  but  ourselves? 

Bruin.  If  you  get  her  once  under,  you  may  do 
with  her  whatever  you  will. 

Maj.  Look’e,  Master  Bruin,  I  don’t  know  how 
this  behaviour  may  suit  with  a  citizen;  but  were 
you  an  officer,  and  major  Sturgeon  upon  your 
court-martial - 

Bruin.  What  then? 

Maj.  Then  !  why,  then  you  would  be  broke. 

Bruin.  Broke  !  and  for  what  ? 
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Maj.  What?  read  the  articles  of  war:  but 
these  things  are  out  of  your  spear  ;  points  of  ho¬ 
nour  are  for  the  sons  of  the  sword. 

Sneak.  Honour !  If  you  coine  to  that,  where 
was  your  honour  when  you  got  my  vife  in  the 
garden  ? 

Maj.  Now,  sir  Jacob,  this  is  the  curse  of  our 
cloth  :  all  suspected  for  the  faults  of  a  few. 

Sneak.  Ay,  and  not  without  reason :  I  heard 
of  your  tricks  at  the  king  of  Bohemy,  when  you 
was  campaining  about;  I  did.  Father  sir  Ja¬ 
cob,  he  is  as  wicious  as  an  old  ram. 

Maj.  Stop  whilst  you  are  safe,  Master  Sneak  : 
for  the  sake  of  your  amiable  lady,  I  pardon  what 
is  past — But  for  you - 

Bruin.  Well ! 

Maj.  Dread  the  whole  force  of  my  fury. 

Bruin,  Why,  look’e,  major  Sturgeon,  I  don’t 
much  care  for  your  poppers  and  sharps,  because 
why,  they  are  out  of  my  way ;  but  if  you  will  doff 
with  your  boots,  and  box  a  couple  of  bouts — 

Maj.  Box  !  Box  !  Blades,  bullets,  bagshot ! 

Mrs  Sneak.  Not  for  the  world,  my  dear  ma¬ 
jor  !  O  risk  not  so  precious  a  life!  Ungrateful 
wretches  !  And  is  this  the  reward  for  all  the  great 
feats  he  has  done?  After  all  his  marchings,  his 
sousings,  his  sweatings,  his  swimmings  ;  must  his 
dear  blood  be  spilt  by  a  broker? 

Maj.  Be  satisfied,  sweet  Mrs  Sneak ;  these 
little  fracases  we  soldiers  are  subject  to;  trifles, 
bagatailes,  Mrs  Sneak.  But  that  matters  may 
be  conducted  in  a  military  manner,  I  will  get  our 
chaplin  to  pen  me  a  challenge.  Expect  to  hear 
from  my  adjutant. 

Mrs  Sneak.  Major!  sir  Jacob  !  what,  are  you 

all  leagued  against  his  dear - a  man  !  Yes;  a 

very  manly  action  indeed,  to  set  married  people 
a  quarrelling,  and  ferment  a  difference  between 
husband  and  wife  :  if  you  were  a  man,  you  would 
not  stand  by  and  see  a  poor  woman  beat  and 
abused  by  a  brute,  you  would  not. 

Sneak,  Oh,  Lord,  I  can  hold  out  no  longer ! 
Why,  brother  Bruin,  you  have  set  her  a  veeping: 
my  life,  my  lovy,  don’t  veep  :  did  I  ever  think  I 
should  have  made  my  Molly  veep  ! 

Mrs  Sneak,  Last  legs,  you  lubberly - 

[Strikes  him. 

Sir  Jac.  Oh  fie,  Molly  ! 

Mrs  Sneak.  What,  are  you  leagued  against 
me,  sir  Jacob  ? 

Sir  Jac.  Prithee,  don’t  expose  yourself  before 
the  whole  parish.  But  what  has  been  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  this  ? 

Mrs  Sneak.  Why,  has  not  he  gone  and  made 
himself  the  fool  of  the  fair?  Mayor  of  Garratt 
indeed  !  Ecod,  I  could  trample  him  under  my 
feet. 

Sneak.  Nay,  wdiy  should  you  grudge  me  my 
purfarment? 

Mrs  Sneak.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  tjn  oaf  ? 
Why,  thee  wilt  be  pointed  at  wherever  thee  goest. 
Look’e,  Jerry,  mind  wftat  I  say;  go,  get  ’em  to 
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choose  somebody  else,  or  never  come  near  me 
again. 

Sneak.  What  shall  I  do,  father  sir  Jacob  ? 

Sir  Jac.  Nay,  daughter,  you  take  this  thing  in 
too  serious  a  light ;  my  honest  neighbours  thought 
to  compliment  me  :  but  come,  we’ll  settle  the  bu¬ 
siness  at  once.  Neighbours,  my  son  Sneak  being 
seldom  amongst  us,  the  duty  will  never  be  done  ; 
so  we  will  get  our  honest  friend  Heel-tap  to  ex¬ 
ecute  the  office  :  he  is,  I  think,  every  way  quali¬ 
fied. 

Mob.  A  Heel-tap  ! 

Heel.  What  d’ye  mean  ?  As  Master  Jeremy’s 
deputy  ? 

Sir  Jac.  Ay,  ay  ;  bis  locum  tenens. 

Sneak.  Do,  Crispin  ;  do,  be  my  locum  tenens. 

Heel.  Give  me  your  hand,  Master  Sneak ;  and 
to  oblige  you,  I  will  be  the  locum  tenens. 

Sir  Jac.  So,  that  is  settled  :  but  now  to  heal 
the  other  breach  :  Come,  major,  the  gentlemen 
of  your  cloth  seldom  bear  malice;  let  me  inter¬ 
pose  between  you  and  my  son. 
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Maj.  Your  son-in-law,  sir  Jacob,  does  deserve 
a  castigation ;  but  on  recollection,  a  cit  would  but 
sully  my  arms.  I  forgive  him. 

Sir  Jac.  That’s  right :  as  a  token  of  amity,  and 
to  celebrate  our  feast,  let  us  call  in  the  fiddles. 
Now,  if  the  major  had  but  his  shoes,  he  might 
join  in  a  country  dance. 

Maj.  Sir  Jacob,  no  shoes;  a  major  must  be 
never  out  of  his  boots;  always  ready  for  action. 
Mrs  Sneak  will  find  me  lightsome  enough. 

Sneak.  What,  are  all  the  vomen  engaged  ?  why, 
then,  my  locum  tenens  and  I  will  jigg  together. — 
Forget  and  forgive,  major. 

Maj.  Freely. 

Nor  be  it  said,  that  after  all  my  toil, 

I  stained  my  regimentals  by  a  broil. 

To  you  1  dedicate  boots,  sword,  and 
shield, 

Sir  Jac.  As  harmless  in  the  chamber  as  the 
field. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — The  Street. 

Enter  Bever  and  Younger. 

Young.  No,  Dick,  you  must  pardon  me. 

Bev.  Nay,  but  to  satisfy  your  curiosity. 

Young.  I  tell  you,  I  have  not  a  jot. 

Bev.  Why,  then,  to  gratify  me. 

Young.  At  rather  too  great  an  expcnce. 

Bev.  To  a  fellow  of  your  observation  and  turn, 
I  should  think,  now,  such  a  scene  a  most  delicate 
treat. 

Young.  Delicate  !  Palling,  nauseous,  to  a 
dreadful  degree.  To  a  lover,  indeed,  the  charms 
of  the  niece  may  palliate  the  uncle’s  fulsome  for¬ 
mality. 

Bev.  The  unde  !  ay  ;  but  then,  you  know,  he 
is  only  one  of  the  group. 

Young.  That’s  true ;  but  the  figures  arc  all  fi¬ 


nished  alike.  A  manicre,  a  tiresome  sameness, 
throughout. 

Bev.  There  you  will  excuse  me;  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  want  of  variety 

Young.  No!  then  let  us  have  a  detail.  Come, 
Dick,  give  us  a  bill  of  the  play. 

Bev.  First,  you  know,  there’s  Juliet’s  uncle. 

Young.  What,  sir  Thomas  Lofty  !  the  modern 
Midas,  or,  rather  (as  fifty  dedications  will  tell 
you),  the  Pollio,  the  Atticus,  the  patron  of  ge¬ 
nius,  the  protector  of  arts,  the  paragon  of  poets, 
decider  of  merit,  chief  justice  of  taste,  and  sworn 
appraiser  to  Apollo  and  the  tuneful  Nine.  Ha, 
ha !  Oh,  the  tedious,  insipid,  insufferable  cox¬ 
comb  ! 

Bev.  Nay,  now,  Frank,  you  are  too  extr  ava- 
gant.  He  is  universally  allowed  to  have  tast — 
sharp-judging  Adriel,  the  muse’s  friend,  himself 
a  muse. 
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Young.  Taste  !  by  whom  ?  underline;  bards 
that  he  feeds,  and  broken  booksellers  that  he 
bribes.  Look  ye,  Dick  ;  what  raptures  you  please 
when  Miss  Lofty  is  your  theme,  but  expect  no 
quarter  for  the  rest  of  the  family.  I  tell  thee, 
once  for  all,  Lofty  is  a  rank  impostor,  the  Bufo 
of  an  illiberal,  mercenary  tribe :  he  has  neither 
genius  to  create,  judgment  to  distinguish,  nor 
generosity  to  reward  ;  his  wealth  has  gained  him 
flattery  from  the  indigent,  and  the  haughty  inso¬ 
lence  of  his  pretence,  admiration  from  the  igno¬ 
rant.  Voila  Le  portrait  de  votre  oncle  !  Now  on 
to  the  text. 

Bev.  The  ingenious  and  erudite  Mr  Rust. 

I  oung.  What,  old  Martin  the  medal-monger? 
Bev.  The  same,  and  my  rival  in  Juliet. 

Young.  Rival!  what,  Rust?  why,  she’s  too 
modern  tor  him,  by  a  couple  of  centuries.  Mar¬ 
tin  !  why  he  likes  no  heads  but  upon  coins.  Mar¬ 
ried  !  the  mummy  !  Why,  ’tis  not  above  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  that  I  saw  him  making  love  to  the  fi¬ 
gure  without  a  nose  in  Somerset-gardens:  I  caught 
him  streaking  the  marble  plaits  of  her  gown,  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  ashamed  to  take  such 
liberties  with  ladies  in  public? 

Bev.  What  an  inconstant  old  scoundrel  it  is  ! 
Young.  Oh,  a  Dorimont.  But  how  came  this 
about  ?  what  could  occasion  the  change  ?  was  it 
in  the  power  of  flesh  and  blood  to  seduce  this 
adorer  of  virtu  from  his  marble  and  porphvry  ? 

Bev.  Juliet  has  done  it;  and,  what  will"  sur¬ 
prise  you,  his  taste  was  a  bawd  to  the  business. 
Young.  Prithee  explain. 

Bev.  Juliet  met  him  last  week  at  her  uncle’s  : 
he  was  a  little  pleaseduvith  the  Greek  of  her 
profile;  but,  on  a  closer  inquiry,  he  found  the 
tnrn-up  of  her  nose  to  exactly  resemble  the  bust 
of  the  princess  Pompma. 

Young.  The  chaste  moiety  of  the  amiable 
N  ero  ? 

Bev.  The  same. 

Young.  Ob,  the  deuce!  then  your  business 
was  done  in  an  instant  ? 

Bev.  Immediately.  In  favour  of  the  tip,  he 
offered  chart  blanche  for  the  rest  of  the  figure  ; 
which,  as  you  may  suppose,  was  instantly  caught 
at. 

Young.  Doubtless.  But  who  have  we  here? 
Bev.  This  is  •  n  :  of  Lofty’s  companions,  a  West 
Indian,  of  an  ove  grown  fortune.  He  saves  me 
the  trouble  of  a  portrait.  This  is  sir  Peter  Pep¬ 
perpot. 

Enter  Sip.  Peter  Pepperpot,  and  tzco  Blacks. 

Sir  Pet.  Careless  scoundrels  !  hark’e,  rascals  1 
I’ll  banish  you  home,  you  dogs  !  you  shall  back, 
and  broil  in  the  sun.  Mr  Bever,  your  humblej 
Sir,  I  am  your  entirely  devoted. 

Bev.  You  seem  moved  !  what  has  been  the 
matter,  sir  Peter  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Matter  !  why,  I  am  invited  to  dinner 


on  a  barbicu,  and  the  villains  have  forgot  my 
bottle  of  chian. 

Yount*.  Unpardonable. 

Sir  Pet.  Ay,  this  country  has  spoiled  them; 

this  same  Christening  will  ruin  the  colonies. _ 

Well,  dear  Bever,  rare  news,  boy!  our  fleet  is 
arrived  from  the  West. 

Bev.  It  is  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Ay,  lad,  and  a  glorious  cargo  of  tur¬ 
tle  !  It  was  lucky  I  went  to  Brighthelmstone ;  I 
nicked  the  time  to  a  hair;  thin  as  a  lath,  and  a 
stomach  as  sharp  as  a  shark’s  :  never  was  in  finer 
condition  for  feeding. 

Bev.  Have  you  a  large  importation,  sir  Peter  ? 
Sir  Pet.  Nine;  but  seven  in  excellent  order : 
the  captain  assures  me  they  greatly  gained  ground 
on  the  voyage. 

Bev.  How  do  you  dispose  of  them  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Four  to  Cornhill,  three  to  Almack’s, 
and  the  two  sickly  ones  I  shall  send  to  my  bo¬ 
rough  in  Yorkshire. 

Young.  Ay  !  what,  have  the  provincials  a  re¬ 
lish  for  turtle  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Sir,  it  is  amazing  how  this  country 
improves  in  turtle  and  turnpikes ;  to  which  (give 
me  leave  to  say)  we,  from  our  part  of  the  world, 
have  not  a  little  contributed.  Why  formerly, 
sir,  a  brace  of  bucks  on  the  mayor’s  annual  day 
was  thought  a  pretty  moderate  blessing.  But 
we,  sir,  have  polished  their  palates :  Why,  sir, 
not  the  meanest  member  in  my  corporation  but 
can  distinguish  the  pash  from  the  pee. 

Young.  Indeed  ! 

Sir  Pet.  Ay,  and  sever  the  green  from  the 
shell  with  the  skill  of  the  ablest  anatomist. 

Young.  And  are  they  fond  of  it  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Oh,  that  the  consumption  will  tell 
you.  The  stated  allowance  is  six  pounds  to  an 
alderman,  and  five  to  each  their  wives. 

Bev.  A  plentiful  provision. 

Sir  Pet.  But  there  was  never  known  any 
waste.  The  mayor,  recorder,  and  rector,  are 
permitted  to  eat  as  much  as  they  please. 

Young.  The  entertainment  is  pretty  expen¬ 
sive  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Land-carriage  and  all.  But  I  contri¬ 
ved  to  smuggle  the  last  that  I  sent  them. 

Bev.  Smuggle  !  I  don’t  understand  you. 

Sir  Pet.  Why,  sir,  the  rascally  coachman  had 
always  charged  me  five  pounds  for  the  carriage. 
Damned  dear  !  Now,  my  cook  going  at  the  same 
time  into  the  country,  I  made  him  clap  a  capu¬ 
chin  upon  the  turtle,  and  for  thirty  shillings  put 
him  an  inside  passenger  in  the  Doncaster  fly. 
Young.  A  happy  expedient ! 

Bev.  Oh,  sir  Peter  has  infinite  humour. 

Sir  Pet.  Yes;  but  the  frolic  had  like  to  have 
proved  fatal. 

Young.  How  so  ? 

Sir  Pet.  The  maid  at  the  Rummer,  at  Hat¬ 
field,  popped  her  head  into  the  coach,  to  know  if 
the  company  would  have  any  breakfast :  ecodj 
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the  turtle,  sir,  laid  hold  of  her  nose,  and  slapped 
her  face  with  his  fins,  till  the  poor  devil  fell  into 
a  fit.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Young.  Oh,  an  absolute  Rabelais  ! 

Bev.  What,  I  reckon,  sir  Peter,  you  are  going 
to  the  squire  ?  . 

Sir  Pet.  Yes;  I  extremely  admire  sir  Iho- 
mas :  you  know  this  is  his  day  of  assembly ,  I 
suppose  you  will  be  there  ?  I  can  tell  you,  you 
are  a  wonderful  favourite. 

Bev.  Am  If  , 

Sir  Pet.  He  says  your  natural  genius  is  fine ; 
and,  when  polished  by  his  cultivation,  will  sur¬ 
prise  and  astonish  the  world. 

Bev.  I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  have  your  voice  with 
the  public  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Mine  !  O  fie,  Mr  Bever  !‘ 

Bev.  Come,  come,  you  are  no  inconsiderable 
patron. 

Sir  Pet.  He,  he,  he  !  Can’t  say  but  I  love  to 
encourage  the  arts. 

Bev.  And  have  contributed  largely  yourself. 
Young.  What,  is  sir  Peter  an  author  ? 

Sir. Pet.  Ofie!  what,  me?  a  mere  dabbler; 
have  blotted  my  fingers,  ’tis  true.  Some  sonnets, 
that  have  not  been  thought  wanting  in  salt. 

Bev.  And  your  epigrams. 

Sir  Pet.  Not  entirely  without  point. 

Bev.  But  come,  sir  Peter,  the  love  of  the  arts 
is  not  the  sole  cause  of  your  visits  to  the  house 
you  are  going  to. 

Sir  Pet.  I  don’t  understand  you. 

Bev.  Miss  Juliet,  the  niece. 

Sir  Pet.  O  fie  !  what  chance  have  I  there  ? 
Indeed,  if  lady  Pepperpot  should  happen  to  pop 

off -  .  „ 

Bev.  I  don’t  know  that.  You  are,  sir  Peter,  a 
dangerous  man  :  and,  were  I  a  father  or  uncle,  I 
should  not  be  a  little  shy  of  your  visits. 

Sir  Pet.  Psha !  dear  Bever,  you  banter  ! 

Bev.  And  (unless  I  am  extremely  out  in  my 

guess),  that  lady - 

Sir  Pet.  Hey  !  what,  what,  dear  Bever  ? 

Bev.  But  if  you  should  betray  me - - 

Sir  Pet.  May  I  never  eat  a  bit  of  green  fat  if 
I  do  ! 

Bev.  Hints  have  been  dropped. 

Sir  Pet.  The  devil !  Come  a  little  this  way. 
Bev.  Well-made  :  not  robust  and  gigantic,  ’tis 
true  ;  but  extremely  genteel. 

Sir  Pet.  Indeed  ! 

Bev.  Features,  not  entirely  regular ;  but  mark¬ 
ing,  with  an  air  now,  superior;  greatly  above  the 
— you  understand  me  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Perfectly.  Something  noble;  ex¬ 
pressive  of — fashion. 

Bev.  Right.. 

Sir  Pet  Yes,  f  have  been  frequently  told  so. 
Bev.  Not  an  absolute  wit;  but  something  in¬ 
finitely  better  :  an  enjouement,  a  spirit,  a- - - 

Sir  Pet.  Gaiety — l  was  ever  so  from  a  child. 
Be v.  In  shprtj  your  dress,  address,  with  a 
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thousand  other  particulars,  that  at  present  I  can’t 
recollect. 

Sir  Pet.  Why,  dear  Bever,  to  tell  thee  the 
truth,  I  have  always  admired  Miss  Juliet,  and  a 
delicate  creature  she  is :  sweet  as  a  sugarcane, 
straight  as  a  bamboo,  and  her  teeth  as  white  as 
a  negro’s. 

Bev.  Poetic,  but  true.  Now  only  conceive, 
sir  Peter,  such  a  plantation  of  perfections  to  be 
devoured  by  that  caterpillar,  Rust. 

Sir  Pet.  A  liquorish  grub  !  Are  pine-apples 
for  such  muckworms  as  he  ?  I’ll  send  hirn  a  jar 
of  citrons  and  ginger,  and  poison  the  pipkin. 

Bev.  No,  no.  _  . 

Sir  Pet.  Or  invite  him  to  dinner,  and  mix  rat  s- 

bane  along  with  bis  curry. 

Bev.  Not  so  precipitate :  1  think  we  may  de¬ 
feat  him  without  any  danger. 

Sir  Pet.  How,  how  ? 

Bev.  I  have  a  thought — but  we  must  settle 
the  plan  with  the  lady.  Could  not  you  give  her 
the  hint  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  her  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

Sir  Pet.  I’ll  do  it  directly. 

Bev.  But  don’t  let  sir  Thomas  perceive  you. 

Sir  Pet.  Never  fear.  You’ll  follow  ? 

Bev.  The  instant  I  have  settled  matters  with 
her ;  but  fix  the  old  fellow,  so  that  she  may  not 
be  missed. 

Sir  Pet.  I’ll  nail  him,  I  warrant ;  I  have  his 
opinion  to  beg  on  this  manuscript. 

Bev.  Your  own  ? 

Sir  Pet.  No. 

Bev.  Oh,  oh  !  what,  something  new  from  the 
doctor,  your  chaplain  ? 

Sir  Pet.  He  !  no,  no.  O  Lord,  he’s  eloped  ! 
Bev.  How  ! 

Sir  Pet.  Gone.  You  know  he  was  to  dedi¬ 
cate  his  volume  of  fables  to  me  :  so  1  gave  him 
thirty  pounds  to  get  my  arms  engraved,  to  prefix 
(by  way  of  print)  to  the  frontispiece;  and,  O 
grief  of  griefs  !  the  doctor  has  moved  off  with 
the  money.  I’ll  send  you  Miss  Juliet.  [_E.rtf. 

Bev.  There,  now,  is  a  special  protector  !  the 
arts,  I  think,  can’t  but  flourish  under  such  a 
Maecenas. 

Young.  Heaven  visits  with  a  taste  the  wealthy 
fool. 

Bev.  True;  but  then,  to  justify  the  dispensa¬ 
tion, 

From  hence  the  poor  are  clothed,  the  hungry  fed; 
Fortunes  to  booksellers,  to  authors  bread. 

Young.  The  distribution  is,  I  own,  a  little  un¬ 
equal  ;  and  here  comes  a  melancholy  instance — 
poor  Dick  Dactyl,  and  his  publisher,  Puff. 

Enter  Dactyl  aud  Puff. 

Puff.  Why,  then,  Mr  Dactyl,  carry  them  to 
somebody  else  ;  there  are  people  enough  in  the 
trade.  But  I  wonder  you  would  meddle  with 
poetry ;  you  know  it  rarely  pays  for  the  paper. 
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Dac.  And  how  can  one  help  it,  Mr  Puff?  ge¬ 
nius  impels ;  and  when  a  man  is  once  listed  in 

the  service  of  the  muses - 

Why,  let  him  give  them  warnings  soon 
as  he  can.  A  pretty  sort  of  service  indeed, 
where  there  are  neither  wages  nor  vails  !  The 
muses !  And  what,  I  suppose  this  is  the  livery 
they  give  !  Gadzooks,  I  had  rather  be  a  waiter  at 
Ranelagb. 

Bev.  'I  he  poet  and  publisher  are  at  variance  ! 
W  hat  is  the  matter,  Mr  Dactyl  ? 

Dac.  As  Gad  shall  judge  me,  Mr  Bever,  as 
pretty  a  poem,  and  so  polite  !  not  a  mortal  can 
take  any  offence;  all  full  of  panegyric  and 
praise. 

Puff.  A  fine  character  he  gives  of  his  works  ! 
No  offence  !  the  greatest  in  the  world,  Mr  Dac¬ 
tyl.  Panegyric  and  praise  !  and  what  will  that 
do  with  the  public  ?  why,  who  the  devil  will 
give  money  to  be  told,  that  Mr  Such-a-one  is  a 
wiser  or  better  man  than  himself?  No,  no;  ’tis 
quite  and  clean  out  of  nature.  A  good  sousing 
satire  now,  well  powdered  with  personal  pepperj 
and  seasoned  with  the  spirit  of  party;  that  de¬ 
molishes  a  conspicuous  character,  and  sinks  him 
below  our  own  level ;  there,  there,  we  are  pleas¬ 
ed  !  there  we  chuckle  and  grin,  and  toss  the 
half-crowns  on  the  counter  ! 

Dac.  Yes,  and  so  get  cropped  for  a  libel. 

Puff.  Cropped  !  av,  and  the  luckiest  thing 
that  can  happen  to  you.  Why,  I  would  not 
give  twopence  for  an  author  that  is  afraid  of  his 
ears.  Writing,  writing,  is  (as  I  may  say),  Mr 
Dactyl,  a  sort  of  warfare,  where  none  can  be 
victor  that  is  the  least  afraid  of  a  scar.  Why, 
zooks,  sir,  I  never  got  salt  to  my  porridge  till  I 
mounted  at  the  royal  exchange  ! 

Bev.  Indeed ! 

Puff.  No,  no:  that  was  the  making  of  me. 
Then  my  name  made  a  noise  ifi  the  world.  Talk 
of  forked  hills,  and  of  Helicon  !  romantic  and 
fabulous  stuff!  The  true  Castalian  stream  is  a 
shower  of  eggs,  and  a  pillory  the  poet’s  Par¬ 
nassus. 

Dac.  Ay,  to  you,  indeed,  it  may  answer;  but 
what  do  we  get  for  our  pains  ? 

Puff.  Why,  what  the  deuce  would  vou  get  ! 
food,  fire,  aud  fame.  Why,  you  would  not  grow 
fat  !  a  corpulent  poet  is  a  monster,  a  prodigy  ! 
No,  no  :  spare  diet  is  a  spur  to  the  fancy  ;  high 
feeding  would  but  founder  your  Pegasus. 

Dac.  Why,  you  impudent,  illiterate  rascal  ! 
who  is  it  you  dare  treat  in  this  manner? 

Puff.  Hey-day  !  what  is  the  matter  now? 

Dac.  And  is  this  the  return  for  all  the  obliga¬ 
tions  you  owe  me?  But  no  matter — the  world, 
the  world  shall  know  what  you  are,  and  how  you 
have  used  me. 

Puff  Do  your  worst ;  I  despise  you. 

Dac.  They  shall  be  told  from  what  a  dunghill 
you  sprang.  Gentlemen,  if  there  be  faith  in  a 
sinner,  that  fellow  owes  every  shilling  to  me. 

Vol.  III. 
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Puff.  To  thee  ! 

Dac.  Ay,  sirrah,  to  me.  In  what  kind  of  wav 
did  I  find  you  ?  then,  where  and  what  was  your 
state?  Gentlemen,  his  shop  was  a  shed  in  Moor- 
fields;  his  kitchen,  a  broken  pipkin  of  charcoal; 
and  his  bed-chamber  under  the  counter. 

Puff  I  never  was  fond  of  expence ;  I  ever 
minded  my  trade. 

Dac.  Your  trade  !  and  pray  with  what  stock 
did.  you  trade  ?  I  can  give  you  the  catalogue ;  I 
believe  it  won’t  orerburden  my  memory.  Two 
odd  volumes  of  Swift;  the  life  of  Moll  Flanders, 
with  cuts  :  the  Five  Senses,  printed  and  coloured 
by  Overton  ;  a  few  classics,  thumbed  and  blotted 
by  the  boys  of  the  Charter-house ;  with  die  trial 
of  Dr  Sacheverel. 

Puff.  Malice  ! 

Dac.  Then,  sirrah,  I  gave  you  my  Canning;  it 
was  she  first  set  you  afloat. 

Puff.  A  grub  ! 

Dac.  And  it  is  not  only  my  writings:  you 
know,  sirrah,  what  you  owe  to  my  physic. 

Bev.  How  !  a  physician  ? 

Dac.  Yes,  Mr  Bever;  physic  and  poetry: 
Apollo  is  the  patron  of  both :  Opiferque  per  or- 
bem  dievr* 

Puff.  His  physic  ! 

Dac.  My  physic  !  ay,  my  physic.  Why,  dare 
you  deny  it,  you  rascal  !  What,  have  you  forgot 
my  powders  for  flatulent  crudities  ? 

Puff.  No. 

Dac.  My  cosmetic  lozenge  and  sugar-plumbs? 
Puff  No. 

Dac.  My  coral  for  cutting  of  teeth,  my  po¬ 
tions,  my  lotions,  my  pregnancy-drops,  with  my 
paste  for  superfluous  hairs? 

Puff.  No,  no ;  have  you  done  ? 

Dac.  No,  no,  no  !  but  I  believe  this  will  suf¬ 
fice  for  the  present. 

Puff.  Now,  would  not  any  mortal  believe  that 
I  owed  my  all  to  this  fellow? 

Bev.  Why,  indeed,  Mr  Puff,  the  balance  does 
seem  in  his  favour. 

Puff  In  his  favour  !  why  vou  don’t  give  any 
credit  to  him?  a  reptile,  a  bug,  that  owes  his 
very  being  to  me. 

Dac.  I,  I,  I! 

Puff.  You,  you  !  What,  I  suppose  you  forget 
vour  garret  in  Wine-office-court,  when  you  fur¬ 
nished  paragraphs  for  the  Farthing-post  at 
twelvepence  a  dozen  ? 

Dac.  Fiction  ! 

Puff.  Then  did  not  I  get  you  made  collector 
ot  casualties  to  the  Whitehall  and  St  James’s? 
hut  that  post  your  laziness  lost  you.  Gentlemen, 
he  never  brought  them  a  robbery  till  the  high¬ 
wayman  was  going  to  be  hanged  ;  a  birth,  till  the 
christening  was  over;  nor  a  death,  till  the  hatch- 
nent  was  up. 

Due.  Mighty  well ! 

Puff  And  now,  because  the  fellow  has  got  a 
iittie  in  flesh,  by  being  puff  to  the  play-house  this 
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winter,  (to  which,  by  the  by,  I  got  him  appointed) 
he  is  as  proud  and  as  vain  as  Voltaire.  But  I 
shall  soon  have  him  under !  the  vacation  will  come. 

Dcic.  Let  it. 

Puff.  Then  I  shall  have  him  sneaking  and 
cringing,  hanging  about  me,  and  begging  a  bit  ol 
translation. 

Dac.  I  beg,  I,  for  translation  ! 

Puff  No,  no,  not  a  line  ;  not  if  you  would  do 
it  for  twopence  a  sheet.  No  boiled  beef  and 
carrot  at  mornings ;  no  more  cold  pudding  and 
porter.  You  may  take,  your  leave  of  my  shop. 

Dac.  Your  shop  !  then  at  parting  1  will  leave 
you  a  legacy. 

Bev.  O  he,  Mr  Dactyl ! 

Buff  Let  him  alone. 

Due.  Pray,  gentlemen,  let  me  do  myself  justice . 


[Foote. 

Bev.  Younger,  restrain  the  publisher’s  fire. 
Youn ".  Fie,  gentlemen  !  such  an  illiberal  com¬ 
bat  !  it  Ts  a  scandal  to  the  republic  of  letters. 

Bev.  Mr  Dactyl,  an  old  man,  a  mechanic,  be¬ 
neath — 

Dac.  Sir,  I  am  calm;  that  thought  has  re¬ 
stored  me.  To  your  insignificancy  you  are  in¬ 
debted  for  safety.  But  what  my  generosity  has 
saved,  my  pen  shall  destroy. 

Puff,  j  hen  you  must  get  somebody  to  mend  it. 
Dac.  Adieu  ! 

Puff  Farewell !  [ Exeunt  severally . 

Bev.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  come,  let  us  along  to  the 
squire. 

Blockheads,  with  reason,  wicked  wits  abhor; 

But  dunce  with  dunce  is  barbarous  civil  war. 

[Exit. 
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Enter  Bever  and  Younger. 

Young.  Poor  Dactyl !  and  dwells  such  mighty 
rage  in  little  men?  I  hope  there  is  little  danger 
of  bloodshed  ? 

Bev.  Oh,  not  in  the  least  :  the  gens  vatum , 
the  nation  of  poets,  though  an  irritable,  are  yet  a 
placable  people.  Their  mutual  interests  will 
soon  bring  them  together  again. 

Young.  But  shall  not  we  be  late?  The  critica1 
senate  is  by  this  time  assembled. 

Bev.  I  warrant  you,  frequent  and  full,  where 
Stately  Bufo,  'puffed  by  every  quill, 

Sits  like  Apollo  on  his  forked  hill. 

But  you  know  I  prust  wait  tor  Miss  Lofty;  I  am 
now  totally  directed  by  her;  she  gives  me  the 
key  to  all  sir  Thomas’s  foibles,  and  prescribes 
the  most  proper  method  to  feed  them;  but  what 
good  purpose  that  will  produce - 

Young.  Is  she  clever,  adroit  ? 

Bev.  Doubtless.  I  like  your  asking  the  que¬ 
stion  of  me. 

Young.  Then  pay  an  implicit  obedience  :  the 
ladies,  in  these  cases,  generally  know  what  they 
are  about.  'The  door  opens. 

Bev.  It  is  Juliet,  and  with  her  old  Rust. - - 

You  know  the  knight,  so  no  introduction  is 

wanted. — [Exit  Younger. J - 1  should  be  glad 

to  hear  this  reverend  piece  of  lumber  make 
love ;  the  courtship  must  certainly  be  curious. 
Good  manners,  stand  by;  by  your  leave,  I  will 
listen  a  little.  [Bever  retires. 

Enter  Juliet  and  Rust. 

Jul.  And  your  collection  is  large? 

Rust.  Most  curious  and  capital.  When,  ma¬ 
dam,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  add  your  charms 
to  the  catalogue  ? 

Jul.  O  dear  !  Mr  Rust,  I  shall  but  disgrace  it. 
Besides,  sir,  when  I  marry,  I  am  resolved  to  have 
my  husband  all  to  myself ;  now,  for  the  possession 


of  your  heart  I  shall  have  too  many  competitors. 

Rust.  How,  madam?  were  Prometheus  alive, 
and  would  animate  the  Helen  that  stands  in  my 
hall,  she  should  not  cost  me  a  sigh. 

Jul.  Ay,  sir,  there  lies  my  greatest  misfortune. 
Had  I  only  those  who  are  alive  to  contend  with 
my  assiduity,  affection,  cares,  and  caresses,  I 
might  secure  my  conquest,  though  that  would 
be  difficult;  for,  I  am  convinced,  were  you,  Mr 
Rust,  put  up  by  Prestage  to  auction,  the  Apollo 
Belvidere.  would  not  draw  a  greater  number  of 
bidders. 

Rust.  Would  that  were  the  case,  madam,  so 
I  might  be  thought  a  proper  companion  to  the 
■  Venus  de  Medicis  ! 

Jul.  The  flower  of  rhetoric,  and  pink  of  po¬ 
liteness  !  But  my  fears  are  not  confined  to  the 
living  ;  for  every  nation  and  age,  even  painters 
md  statuaries,  conspire  against  me.  Nay,  when 
'he  pantheon  itself,  the  very  goddesses,  rise  up 
as  my  rivals,  what  chance  has  a  mortal  like 
me  ?— - 1  shall  certainly  laugh  in  his  face. 

[  Aside. 

Rust.  She  is  a  delicate  subject. — Goddesses, 
Madam !  Zooks,  had  you  been  on  mount  Ida 
when  Paris  decided  the  contest,  the  Cyprian 
queen  had  pleaded  for  the  pippin  in  vain. 

Jul.  Extravagant  gallantry  ! 

Rust.  In  you,  madam,  are  concentered  all 
ihe  beauties  of  the  heathen  mythology  :  the 
open  front  of  Diana,  the  lustre  ot  Pallas 
eyes - 

Jul.  Oh,  sir ! 

Rust.  The  chromatic  music  of  Clio,  the  bloom¬ 
ing  graces  of  llebe,  the  imperial  port  of  queen 
Juno,  with  the  delicate  dimples  of  Venus. 

Jul.  I  see,  sir,  antiquity  has  not  engrossed  all 
your  attention  :  You  are  no  novice  in  the  nature 
of  woman.  Incense,  I  own,  is  grateful  to  most 
of  my  sex;  but  there  are  times  when  adoration 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

Rust.  Madam  1 
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JuL  I  say,  sir,  when  we  women  willingly  wave 
our  rank  in  the  skies,  and  wish  to  be  treated  as 
mortals. 

Rust.  Doubtless,  madam;  and  are  you  want¬ 
ing  in  materials  for  that  ?  No,  madam  ;  as  in 
dignity  you  surpass  the  heathen  divinities,  so,  in 
the  charms  of  attraction,  you  beggar  the  queens 
of  the  earth.  The  whole  world,  at  different 
periods,  has  contributed  to  several  beauties  to 
form  you. 

Jul.  The  deuce  it  has  !  [Aside. 

Rus.  See,  there,  the  ripe  Asiatic  perfection, 
joined  to  the  delicate  softness  of  Europe  !  In 
you,  madam,  I  burn  to  possess  Cleopatra’s  al¬ 
luring  glances,  the  Greek  profile  of  queen 
Clytemnestra,  the  Roman  nose  of  the  empress 
Popasa. 

Jul.  With  the  majestic  march  of  queen 
Bess.  Mercy  on  me,  what  a  wonderful  creature 

am  I  ! 

Rust.  In  short,  madam,  not  a  feature  you 
have,  but  recals  to  my  mind  some  trait  in  a 
medal  or  bust. 

Jul.  Indeed  !  why,  by  your  account,  I  must 
be  an  absolute  olio,  a  perfect  salamogundy  of 
charms. 

Rust.  Oh,  madam,  how  can  you  demean,  as  I 
may  say,  undervalue - 

Jul.  Value  !  there  is  the  thing  !  and  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Mr  Rust,  in  that  word,  value,  lies 
my  greatest  objection. 

Rust.  I  don’t  understand  you. 

Jul.  Why,  then,  I’ll  explain  myself.  It  has 
been  said,  and  I  believe  with  some  shadow  of 
truth,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de 
cbatnbre ;  now  I  am  afraid,  when  you  and  I 
grow  a  little  more  intimate,  which  I  suppose 
must  be  the  case  if  you  proceed  on  your  plan, 
you  will  be  horribly  disappointed  in  your  high 
expectations,  and  soon  discover  this  Juno,  this 
Cleopatra,  and  princess  Popaja,  to  be  as  arrant  a 
mortal,  as  madam  your  mother. 

Rust.  Madam,  I,  I,  I — - 

Jul.  Your  patience  a  moment.  Being,  there¬ 
fore,  desirous  to  preserve  your  devotion,  I  beg, 
for  the  future,  you  would  please  to  adore  at  a 
distance. 

Rust.  To  Endymion,  madam,  Luna  once  listen¬ 
ed. 

Jul.  Ay,  but  he  was  another  kind  of  a  mortal: 
you  may  do  very  well  as  a  votary,  but  for  a  hus¬ 
band — mercy  upon  me  ! 

Rust.  Madam,  you  are  notin  earnest?  not 
serious  ? 

Jul.  Not  serious  !  Why,  have  you  the  impu¬ 
dence  to  think  of  marrying  a  goddess? 

Rust.  I  should  hope — 

Jul.  And  what  should  you  hope?  I  find  your 
devotion  resembles  that  of  the  world  :  when  the 
power  of  sinning  is  over,  and  the  sprightly  first- 
runnings  of  life  are  racked  off,  you  offer  the 
vapid  dregs  to  your  deity.  No/no  ;  you  may,  il 
you  please,  turn  monk  in  my  service.  One  vow, 
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I  believe,  you  will  observe  better  than  most  of 
them — chastity. 

Rust.  Permit  me - 

Jul.  Or,  if  you  must  marry,  take  your  Julia, 
your  Portia  or  Flora,  your  Fum-Fam  from  China, 
or  your  Egyptian  Osiris.  You  have  long  paid 
your  addresses  to  them. 

Rust.  Marry  !  what,  marble  ! 

Jul.  The  properest  wives  in  the  world  ;  you 
can't  choose  amiss;  they  will  supply  you  with 
all  that  you  want. 

Rust.  Your  uncle  has,  madam,  consented. 

Jul.  That  is  more  than  ever  his  niece  will. 
Consented  !  and  to  what  ?  to  be  swathed  to  a 
mouldering  mummy  ?  or  be  locked  up  like  your 
medals,  to  canker  and  rust  in  a  cabinet?  No,  no  ; 
I  was  made  for  the  world,  and  the  world  shall 
not.  be  robbed  of  its  right. 

Bev.  Bravo,  Juliet!  gad,  she’s  a  fine  spirited  girl! 

Jul.  My  profile ,  indeed!  No,  sir;  when  I 
marry,  I  must  have  a  man  that  will  meet  me  full 
face. 

Rust.  Might  I  be  heard  for  a  moment  ? 

Jul.  To  what  end  ?  You  say  you  have  sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Lofty’s  consent ;  I  tell  you,  you  can  never 
have  mine.  You  may  screen  me  from,  or  ex¬ 
pose  me  to,  my  uncle’s  resentment ;  the  choice 
is  your  own :  if  you  lay  the  fault  at  my  door, 
you  will  doubtless  greatly  distress  me  ;  but  take 
the  blame  on  yourself,  and  I  shall  own  myself 
extremely  obliged  to  you. 

Rust.  How  !  confess  myself  in  the  fault? 

Jul.  Ay ;  for  the  best  thing  a  man  can  do, 
when  he  finds  he  can’t  be  beloved,  is  to  take  care 
he  is  not  heartily  hated.  There  is  no  other  al¬ 
ternative. 

Rust.  Madam,  I  shan’t  break  my  word  with 
sir  Thomas. 

Jul.  Nor  I  with  myself.  So  there’s  an  end  of 
our  conference.  Sir,  your  very  obedient. 

Rust.  Madam,  I,  I,  don’t — that  is,  let  me — 
But  no  matter.  Your  servant.  [Exit. 

Jul.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Enter  Bever  from  behind. 

Bev.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Incomparable  Juliet!  how 
the  old  dotard  trembled  and  tottered  !  he  could 
not  have  been  more  inflamed,  had  he  been  rob¬ 
bed  of  his  (Jtho. 

Jul.  Ay;  was  ever  goddess  so  familiarly ‘used  ? 
In  mv  conscience,  I  began  to  be  afraid  that  be 
would  treat  me  as  the  Indians  do  their  dirty  di¬ 
vinities;  whenever  they  are  deaf  to  their  prayers, 
they  beat  and  abuse  them. 

Bev.  But,  after  all,  we  are  in  an  aukward  si¬ 
tuation. 

Jul.  How  so  ? 

Bev.  I  have  my  fears. 

Jul.  So  have  not  I. 

Bev.  Your  uncle  has  resolved  that  you  shall 
be  married  to  Llust. 

Jul.  Ay,  he  may  decree;  but  it  is  I  that  must 
execute. 
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Bev.  But  suppose  he  has  given  his  word  ? 

Jul.  \V  hy,  then  let  him  recal  it  again. 

Bev.  But  are  you  sure  you  shall  have  cour¬ 
age  enough — 

Jul.  To  say  no  ?  That  icquircs  much  resolu¬ 
tion  indeed  ! 

Bev.  Then  I  am  at  the  height  of  my  hopes. 

Jul.  Your  hopes  !  Your  hopes  and  your  tears 
are  ill-founded  alike. 

Bev.  Why,  you  are  determined  not  to  he  his  ? 
Jul.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Bev.  What  then  ?  why,  then  you  will  be  mine. 
Jul.  Indeed  !  and  is  that  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence?  whoever  wont  be  his,  must  be  yours? 
Is  that  the  logic  of  Oxford  ? 

Bev.  Madam  I  did  flatter  myself - 

Jul.  Then  you  did  very  wrong,  indeed,  Mr 
Bever ;  you  should  ever  guard  against,  flattering 
yourself ;  for,  of  all  dangerous  parasites,  Self  is 
the  worst. 

Bev.  I  am  astonished  ! 

Jul.  Astonished  !  you  are  mad,  I  believe  ! 
Why,  I  have  not  known  you  above  a  month.  It  is 
true,  my  uncle  says  your  father  is  his  friend  ; 
your  fortune,  in  time,  will  be  easy;  your  figure 
is  not  remarkably  faulty  ;  and  as  to  your  under¬ 
standing,  passable  enough  for  a  young  fellow,  who 
has  not  seen  much  of  the  world  :  but  when  one 
talks  of  a  husband — Lord,  ’tis  quite  another  sort 
of  a — Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Poor  Bever,  how  he  stares  ! 
be  stands  like  a  statue  ! 

Bev.  Statue  !  Indeed,  madam,  I  am  very  near 
petrified. 

Jul.  Even  then,  you  will  make  as  good  a  hus¬ 
band  as  Rust.  But  go,  run,  and  join  the  assem¬ 
bly  within ;  be  attentive  to  every  word,  motion, 
and  look  of  mv  uncle’s  ;  he  dumb,  when  he 
speaks  ;  admire  all  he  says  ;  laugh,  when  he 
smirks;  bow,  .when  he  sneezes;  In  short,  fawn, 
flatter,  and  cringe  ;  don’t  be  afraid  of  overload¬ 
ing  his  stomach  ;  for  the  knight  has  a  noble 
digestion,  and  von  will  find  some  there,  who  will 
keep  you  in  countenance. 

bev.  (  fly.  So,  then,  Juliet,  your  intention 
was  only  to  try - 

Jul.  Don’t  plague  me  with  impertinent  ques¬ 
tions  ;  march  ;  obey  my  directions.  We  must 
leave  the  jssue  to  chance ;  a  greater  friend  to 
mankind  than  they  are  willing  to  own.  Oh,  if 
any  thing  new  should  occur,  you  may  come  into 
the  drawing-room  for  further  instructions. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  II. — A  room  in  Sir  Thomas  Lofty’s 
house. 

Sir  Thomas,  Rust,  Puff,  Dactyl,  and  others 
discovered  sitting. 

Sir  T/io.  Nothing  new  to-day  from  Parnassus  ? 
Due.  Not  that  I  hear. 

Sir  Thu.  Nothing  critical,  philosophical,  or  po¬ 
litical  ? 

Buff.  Nothing. 
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Sir  Tho.  Then,  in  this  disette,  this  dearth  of 
invention,  give  me  leave,  gentlemen,  to  distribute 
my  stores.  I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  little 
smart,  satyrical  epigram ;  new,  and  prettily 
pointed  ;  in  short,  a  production,  that  Mart.al  him¬ 
self  would  not  have  blushed  to  acknowledge. 

Rust.  Your  own,  sir  Thomas  ? 

Sir  Tho.  O,  lie !  no,  sent  me  this  morning,  a- 
uonymous. 

Dac.  Pray,  sir  Thomas,  let  us  have  it ! 

All.  By  all  means ;  by  all  means. 

Sir  Tho.  [  Reads. \ 

To  Phillis. 

Think’st  thou,  fond  Phillis,  Strephon  told  thee 
true, 

Angels  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  you? 
Another  story  all  the  town  will  tell; 

Phillis  paints  fair,  to  look  like  an  an-gel. 

All.  Fine  !  fine  !  very  tine  ! 

Dae.  Such  an  ease  and  simplicity  ! 

Puff.  The  turn  so  unexpected  and  quick  ! 

Rust.  The  satire  so  poignant  ! 

Sir  Tho.  Yes,  I  think  it  possesses,  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree,  the  three  epigrarr.atical  requisites; 
brevity,  familiarity,  and  severity. 

Phillis  paints  fair  to  look  like  an  an-gel. 

Dac.  Happy!  Is  the  Phillis,  the  subject,  a  se¬ 
cret  ? 

Sir  Tho.  Oh,  dear  me  !  nothing  personal ;  no  ; 
an  impromptu;  a  mere  jew  d' esprit. 

Puff.  Then,  sir  Thomas,  the  secret  is  out ;  it 
is  your  own. 

Dac..  That  was  obvious  enough. 

Buff.  Who  is  there  else  could  have  wrote  it? 
Rust.  True,  true  ! 

Sir  Tho.  The  name  of  the  author  is  needless. 
So  it  is  an  acquisition  to  the  republic  of  let¬ 
ters,  any  gentleman  may  claim  the  merit  that 
will. 

Puff.  What  a  noble  contempt ! 

Dac.  What  greatness  of  mind  ! 

Rust.  Scipio  and  Lielius  were  the  Roman 
Lofty’s.  Why,  I  dare  believe  sir  Thomas  has 
been  the  making  of  half  the  authors  in  town  :  he 
is,  as  I  may  say,  the  great  manufacturer;  the 
other  poets  are  but  pedlars,  that  live  by  retailing 
his  wares. 

All  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  well  observed,  Mr  Rust! 

Sir  Tho.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Jlol/e  atquefacetum. — 
W  hy,  to  pursue  the  metaphor,  if  sir  ’Thomas 
Lofty  was  to  call  in  his  poetical  debts,  I  believe 
(here  would  be  a  good  many  bankrupts  in  the 
Muse’s  Gazette. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Tho.  But,  a  propos,  gentlemen :  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  eclipse  :  you  found  my  calculation 
exact  ? 

Dac.  To  a  digit. 

Sir  Tho.  Total  darkness,  indeed  !  and  birds 
going  to  roost !  Those  philomaths,  those  alma¬ 
nack-makers  are  the  most  iguorant  rascals - - 
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Puff.  It  is  amazing  where  sir  Thomas  Lofty 
stores  all  his  knowledge. 

Dae.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  mind  of  man 
can  contain  it. 

Si r  Tho.  Why  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that  cir- 
stauee  has  a  good  deal  engaged  my  attention  ; 
and  I  believe  you  will  admit  my  method  of  sol¬ 
ving  the  phenomenon  philosophical  and  ingenious 
enough. 

Puff.  Without  question. 

All.  Doubtless. 

Sir  Tho.  I  suppose,  gentlemen,  my  memo¬ 
ry,  or  mind,  to  be  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  kind  of 
bureau ;  where,  in  separate  cellules,  mv  different 
know  ledge  on  different  subjects  is  stored. 

Rust.  A  prodigious  discovery  ! 

All.  Amazing! 

Sir  Tho.  To  this  cabinet,  volition,  or  will,  has 
a  key ;  so,  when  an  arduous  subject  occurs,  I 
unlock  my  bureau,  pull  out  the  particular  draw¬ 
er,  and  am  supplied  with  what  I  want  in  an  in¬ 
stant. 

Dac.  A  Malbranch  ! 

Puff.  A  Boyle  ! 

All.  A  Locke ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Mr  Bever.  [Exit. 

Sir  Tho.  A  young  gentleman  from  Oxford, 
recommended  to  my  care  by  his  father.  The 
university  has  given  him  a  good  solid  Doric  foun¬ 
dation;  and  when  he  has  receved  from  you  a 
few  Tuscan  touches,  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
graces,  I  make  no  doubt  but  he  will  prove  a 
Composite  pillar  to  the  republic  of  letters. 

Enter  Bever. 

This,  sir,  is  the  school,  from  whence  so  many  ca¬ 
pital  masters  have  issued  ;  the  river  that  enriches 
the  regions  of  science. 

Dac.  Of  which  river,  sir  Thomas,  you  are  the 
source;  here  we  quaff  !  Et  purpureo  bibimus  ore 
nectar  ! 

Sir  Tho.  Purpureo !  Delicate,  indeed,  Mr 
Dactyl.  Do  you  hear,  Mr  Bever?  Bibimus  ore 
nectar.  You  young  gentlemen  must  be  instruc¬ 
ted  to  quote;  nothing  gives  a  period  more  spirit 
than  a  happy  quotation,  nor  has,  indeed,  a  finer 
effect  nt  the  head  of  an  essay.  Boor  Dick  Steel ! 
I  have  obliged  him  with  many  a  motto  for  his 
fugitive  pieces. 

Puff.  Ay ;  and  with  the  contents,  too,  or  sir 
Richard  is  foully  belied. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir  Roger  Dowlas. 

Sir  Tho.  Pray,  desire  him  to  enter.  [Exit  Ser¬ 
vant  .\  Sir  Roger,  gentlemen,  is  a  considerable 
East  India  proprietor;  and  seems  desirous  of 
collecting,  from  this  learned  assembly,  some  rhe¬ 
torical  flowers,  which  he  hopes  to  strew,  with  ho¬ 
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nour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  company, 
at  Merchant-Taylors’  Hall. 

Enter  Sir  Roger  Dowlas. 

Sir  Roger,  be  seated.  This  gentleman  has,  ia 
common  with  the  greatest  orator  the  world  ever 
saw,  a  small  natural  infirmity;  he  stutters  a  lit¬ 
tle  :  but  I  have  prescribed  the  same  remedy  that 
Demosthenes  used,  and  don’t  despair  of  a  radical 
cure.  Well,  sir,  have  you  digested  those  general 
rules  ? 

Sir  Rog.  Pr — ett — y  well,  I  am  obli — ged  to 
you,  sir  Thomas. 

Sir  Tho.  Have  you  been  regular  in  taking 
your  tincture  of  sage,  to  give  you  confidence  for 
speakingin  public? 

Sir  Rog.  Y — -es,  sir  Thomas. 

Sir  Tho.  Did  you  open  at  the  last  general 
court  ? 

Sir  Rog.  I  attem — p — ted  fo — ur  or  fi - ve 

times. 

Sir  Tho.  What  hindered  your  progress  ? 

Sir  Rog.  The  pe —  b — bles. 

Sir  Tho.  Oh,  the  pebbles  in  his  mouth.  But 
they  are  only  put  in  to  practise  in  private  ;  you 
should  take  them  out,  when  you  are  addressing 
the  puhlic. 

Sir  Rog.  Yes ;  I  will  for  the  fu — ture: 

Sir  Tho.  Well,  Mr  Rust,  you  had  a  tete-a-tete 
with  my  niece.  A-propos,  Mr  Bever,  here,  offers 
a  fine  occasion  for  you  ;  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  trouble  your  Muse  on  their  nuptials :  O, 

Love  !  O,  Hymen  ! - here  prune  thy  purple 

wings ;  trim  thy  bright  torch  !  Hey,  Mr  Bever  ? 

Bev.  My  talents  are  at  sir  Thomas  Lofty’s 
direction ;  though  I  must  despair  of  producing 
any  performance  worthy  the  attention  of  so  com¬ 
plete  a  judge  of  the  elegant  arts. 

Sir  Tho.  Too  modest,  good  Mr  Bever  1 - 

Well,  Mr  Rust,  any  new  acquisition,  since  our 
last  meeting,  to  your  matchless  collection  ? 

Rust.  Why,  sir  Thomas,  I  have  both  lost  and 
gained,  since  I  saw  you. 

Sir  Tho.  Lost !  I  am  sorry  for  that. 

Rust,  l  he  curious  sarcophagus,  that  was  sent 
me  from  Naples  by  Signior  Belloni - 

Sir  Tho.  You  mean  the  urn,  that  was  suppo¬ 
sed  to  contain  the  dust  of  Agrippa? 

Rust.  Supposed  !  no  doubt  but  it  did. 

Sir  Tho.  1  hope  no  sinister  accident  to  that 
inestimable  relict  of  Rome  ? 

Rust.  Tis  gone. 

Sir  Tho.  Gone  !  oh,  illiberal  !  what,  stolen,  I 
suppose,  by  some  connoiseur  ? 

Rust.  Worse,  worse  ;  a  prey,  a  martyr  to  ig¬ 
norance  ;  a  housemaid,  that  I  hired  last  week, 
mistook  it  for  a  broken  green  chamber-pot,  and 
sent  it  away  in  the  dust  cart. 

Sir  Tho..  She  merits  impaling. - Oh,  the. 

Hun  ! 

Dac.  The  Vandal ! 
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All.  The  Visigoth  ! 

Rust.  But  I  have  this  day  acquired  a  trea¬ 
sure,  that  will,  in  some  measure,  make  me  a- 
mends. 

Sir  Tho.  Indeed  !  what  can  that  be  ? 

Ruff.  That  must  be  something  curious,  in¬ 
deed  ! 

Rust.  It  has  cost  me  infinite  trouble  to  get 
it. 

Dac.  Great  rarities  are  not  to  be  had  without 
pains. 

Rust.  It  is  three  months  ago,  since  I  got  the 
first  scent  of  it ;  and  I  had  been  ever  since  on 
the  hunt,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

Sir  Tho.  I  am  quite  upon  thorns  till  I  see  it. 

Rust.  And  yesterday,  when  I  had  given  it 
over,  when  all  my  hopes  were  grown  desperate, 
it  fell  into  my  hands  by  the  most  unexpected 
and  wonderful  accident. 

Sir  Tho.  Quod  optanti  divum  promittere  nemo 
Auderet,  volvenda  dies  en  attulit  ul- 
tro. 

Mr  Bever,  you  mark  my  quotation  ? 

Bev.  Most  happy.  Oh,  sir,  nothing  you  say 
can  be  lost. 

Rust.  I  have  brought  it  here  in  my  pocket ;  I 
am  no  churl ;  I  love  to  pleasure  my  friends. 

Sir  Tho.  You  are,  Mr  Rust,  extremely  obli¬ 
ging- 

All.  Very  kind,  very  obliging,  indeed. 

Rust.  It  was  not  much  hurt  by  the  fire. 

Sir  Tho.  Very  fortunate. 

Rust.  The  edges  are  soiled  by  the  link,  but 
many  of  the  letters  are  exceedingly  legible. 

Sir  Rog.  A  lit — tie  roo — m,  if  you  pi — ease. 

Rust.  Here  it  is;  the  precious  remains  of  the 
wry  North-Briton,  that  was  burnt  at  the  Iloyal- 
Exchange. 

Sir  Tho.  Number  forty-five? 

Rust.  The  same. 

Bev.  You  are  a  lucky  man,  Mr  Rust. 

Rust.  I  think  so.  But,  gentlemen,  I  hope  I 
need  not  give  you  a  caution  :  hush  !  silence  !  no 
words  on  this  matter. 

Dac.  You  may  depend  upon  us. 

Rust.  For  as  the  paper  has  not  suffered  the 
law,  I  don’t  know  whether  they  may  not  seize  it 
again. 

Sir  Tho.  With  us  you  are  safe,  Mr  Rust. - 

Well,  young  gentleman,  you  see  we  cultivate  all 
branches  of  science. 

Btv.  Amazing,  indeed  !  But,  when  we  consi¬ 
der  you,  sir  Thomas,  as  the  directing,  the  ruling 

planet,  our  wonder  subsides  in  an  instant. - 

Science  first  saw  the  day,  with  Socrates  in  the 
Attic  portico ;  her  early  years  were  spent  with 
Tully  in  the  Tusculan  shade  :  but  her  ripe,  ma- 
turer  hours,  she  enjoys  with  sir  Thomas  Lofty, 
near  Cavendish-square. 

Sir  Tho.  The  most  classical  compliment  I  ever 
received  !  Gentlemen,  a  philosophical  repast  at¬ 
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tends  vour  acceptance  within.  Sir  Roger,  you’ll 
lead  the  way.  [Exeunt  all  but  Sir  Thomas  and 
Beveh.]  Mr  Bever,  may  I  beg  your  ear  for  a 
moment  ?  Mr  Bever,  the  friendship  I  have  for 
your  father,  secured  you,  at  first,  a  gracious  re¬ 
ception  from  me  ;  but  what  I  then  paid  to  an  old 
obligation,  is  now,  sir,  due  to  your  own  particular 
merit. 

Bev .  I  am  happy,  sir  Thomas,  if - 

Sir  Tho.  Your  patience.  There  is  in  you,  Mr 
Bever,  a  fire  of  imagination,  a  quickness  of  ap¬ 
prehension,  a  solidity  of  judgment,  joined  to  a 
depth  of  discretion,  that  I  never  yet  met  with  in 
any  subject  at  your  time  of  life. 

Bev.  I  hope  I  shall  never  forfeit - 

Sir  Tho.  I  am  sure  you  never  will;  and  to 
give  you  a  convincing  proof  that  I  think  so,  I  am 
now  going  to  trust  you  with  the  most  important 
secret  of  my  whole  life. 

Bev.  Your  confidence  docs  me  great  honour. 

Sir  Tho.  But  this  must  be  on  a  certain  condi¬ 
tion. 

Bev.  Name  it. 

Sir  Tho.  That  you  give  me  your  solemn 
promise  to  comply  with  one  request  1  shall  make 
you. 

Bev.  There  is  nothing  sir  Thomas  Lofty  can 
ask,  that  I  shall  not  cheerfully  grant. 

Sir  Tho.  Nay,  in  fact,  it  will  be  serving  your¬ 
self. 

Bev.  I  want  no  such  inducement. 

Sir  Tho.  Enough.  But  we  can’t  be  too  pri¬ 
vate.  [Shuts  the  door. J  Sit  you  down.  Your 
Christian  name,  I  think,  is - 

Bev.  Richard. 

Sir  Tho.  True;  the  same  as  your  father’s: 
come,  let  us  be  familiar.  It  is,  I  think,  dear 
Dick,  acknowledged,  that  the  English  have  reach¬ 
ed  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  writing  but  one — the  dramatic? 

Be v.  W  hy,  the  French  critics  are  a  little  se¬ 
vere. 

Sir  Tho.  And  with  reason.  Now  to  rescue 
our  credit,  and,  at  the  same  time  give  mv  coun¬ 
try  a  model,  [S/ieais  a  manuscript .]  see  here. 

Bev.  A  play  ! 

Sir  Tho.  A  chef  if  oeuvre. 

Bev.  Your  own? 

Sir  Tho.  Speak  lower.  I  am  the  author. 

Bev.  Nay,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
merit. 

Sir  Tho.  I  think  not.  You  will  be  charmed 
with  the  subject. 

Bev.  What  is  it,  sir  Thomas  ? 

Sir  Tho ,  1  shall  surprise  you.  The  story  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Are  not  you  struck  ? 

Bev.  Most  prodigiously  ! 

Sir  Tho.  Yes;  l  knew  the  very  title  would  hit 
you.  You  will  find  the  whole  table  is  finely  con¬ 
ducted  ;  and  the  character  of  Friday,  quiilis  ab 
incepto,  nobly  supported  throughout. 

Bev.  A  pretty  difficult  task. 
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Sir  Tho.  True  ;  that  was  not  a  bow  for  a  boy. 
The  piece  has  long  been  in  rehearsal  at  Drury- 
Lane  play-house,  and  this  night  is  to  make  its 
appearance. 

Bev.  To-night  ? 

Sir  Tho.  'This  night. 

Btv.  1  will  attend,  and  engage  all  my  friends 
to  support  it. 

Sir  Tho.  that  is  not  my  purpose;  the  piece 
will  want  no  such  assistance. 

Bev.  I  beg  pardon. 

Sir  Tho.  The  manager  of  that  house  (who, 
you  know,  is  a  writer  himself),  finding  all  the  a- 
nonymous  things  he  produced  (indeed  some  of 
them  wretched  enough,  and  very  unworthy  of 
him)  placed  to  his  account  by  the  public,  is  de¬ 
termined  to  exhibit  no  more  without  knowing 
the  name  of  the  author. 

Bev.  A  reasonable  caution. 

Sir  Tho.  .Now,  upon  my  promise  (for  I  appear 
to  patronise  the  play)  to  announce  the  author  be¬ 
fore  the  curtain  draws  up,  Robinson  Crusoe  is 
adverrised  for  this  evening. 

Bev.  Oh,  then  you  will  acknowledge  the  piece 
to  be  yours  ? 

Sir  Tho.  No. 

Bev.  IIow,  then  ? 

Sir  Tho.  My  design  is  to  give  it  to  you. 

Bev.  To  me  ? 

Sir  Tho.  To  you. 

Bev.  What  !  me  the  author  of  Robinson  Cru¬ 
soe? 

Sir  Tho  Ay; 

Bev.  Lord,  sir  Thomas,  it  will  never  gain  cre¬ 
dit  !  so  complete  a  production  the  work  of  a 

AC1 

SCENE  I, 

Enter  Bever,  reading. 

Bever.  So  ends  the  first  act.  Come,  now  for 
£he  second.  ‘Act  the  second,  showing,’ — the  cox¬ 
comb  has  prefaced  every  act  with  an  argument, 
too,  in  humble  imitation,  I  warrant,  of  Mons. 
Diderot - ‘  Showing  the  fatal  effects  of  disobe¬ 

dience  to  parents  :’  with,  I  suppose,  the  diverting 
scene  of  a  gibbet ;  an  entertaining  subject  for 
comedy  !  And  the  blockhead  is  as  prolix  !  every 
scene  as  long  as  an  homily  !  Let  us  see  how  does 
this  end?  ‘  Exit  Crusoe,  and  enter  some  savages 
dancing  a  saraband.’  There  is  no  bearing  this 
abominable  trash. 

Enter  Juliet. 

So,  madam ;  thanks  to  your  advice  and  direction, 
I  am  got  into  a  fine  situation. 

Jid.  What  is  the  matter  now,  Mr  Bever? 

Bev.  The  Robinson  Crusoe. 
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stripling  !  Besides,  sir,  as  the  merit  is  yours, 
why  rob  yourself  of  the  glory  ? 

Sir  Tho.  I  am  entirely  indifferent  to  that. 

Bev.  Then,  why  take  the  trouble  ? 

Sir  Tho.  My  fondness  for  letters,  and  love  of 
my  country.  Besides,  dear  Dick,  though  the 
panct  et  selecti,  the  chosen  few,  know  the  full 
value  of  a  performance  like  this,  yet  the  igno¬ 
rant,  the  profane  (by  much  the  majority)  will  be 
apt  to  think  it  an  occupation  ill  suited  to  my 
time  of  life. 

Bev.  Their  censure  is  praise. 

Sir  Tho.  Doubtless.  But,  indeed,  my  princi¬ 
pal  motive  is  my  friendship  for  you.  You  are  now 
a  candidate  for  literary  honours,  and  I  am  de¬ 
termined  to  fix  your  fame  on  an  immoveable 
basis. 

Bev.  You  are  most  excessively  kind;  but 
there  is  something  so  disingenuous  in  stealing  re¬ 
putation  front  another  man. 

Sir  Tho.  Idle  punctilio  ! 

Bev.  It  puts  me  so  in  mind  of  the  daw  in  the 
fable. 

Sir  Tho.  Come,  come,  dear  Dick,  I  won’t  suf¬ 
fer  your  modesty  to  murder  your  fame.  But 
the  company  will  suspect  something ;  we  will 
join  them,  and  proclaim  you  the  author.  There, 
keep  the  copy ;  to  yon  I  consign  it  for  ever ;  it 
shall  be  a  secret  to  latest  posterity.  You  will 
he  smothered  with  praise  by  our  friends ;  they 
shall  all  in  their  bark  to  the  play-house;  and 
there, 

Attendant  sail, 

Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale. 

[Exeunt. 


III. 

Jul.  Oh,  the  play,  that  is  to  be  acted  to-night. 
IIow  secret  »ou  were  !  Who,  in  the  world,  would 
have  guessed  you  was  the  author? 

Bev.  Me,  madam  ! 

Jul.  Your  title  is  odd;  but,  to  a  genius,  every 
subject  is  good. 

Bev.  You  are  inclined  to  be  pleasant. 

Jul.  Within,  they  have  been  ali  prodigious  loud 
in  the  praise  of  your  piece;  but  I  think  my  un¬ 
cle  rather  more  eager  than  any. 

Bev.  He  has  reason;  for  fatherly  fondness 
goes  far. 

Jul.  I  don’t  understand  you. 

Bev.  You  don’t? 

Jul.  No. 

Bev.  Nay,  Juliet,  this  is  too  much  :  you  know 
it  is  none  of  my  play. 

Jul.  Whose  then? 

Bev.  Your  uncle’s. 

Jul.  My  uncle’s  !  Then  how,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  came  you  to  adopt  it? 

Bev.  At  Ifis  earnest  request.  I  maybe  a  fool; 
but  remember,  madam,  you  are  the  cause. 
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Jul.  This  is  strange  ;  but  I  can’t  conceive  what 
his  motive  could  be. 

Bev.  His  motive  is  obvious  enough  ;  to  screen 
himself  from  the  infamy  of  being  the  author. 

Jul.  What,  is  it  bad,  then? 

Bev.  Bad  !  most  infernal  ! 

JuL  And  you  have  consented  to  own  it? 

Bev.  Why,  what  could  I  do?  He  in  a  manner 
compelled  me. 

Jul.  I  am  extremely  glad  of  it. 

Bev.  Glad  of  it !  Why,  I  tell  you  'tis  the  most 
dull,  tedious,  melancholy - 

Jul.  So  much  the  better. 

Bev.  The  most  flat  piece  of  frippery  that  ever 
Grub-street  produced. 

Jul.  So  much  the  better. 

Bev.  It  will  be  damned  before  the  third  act. 

Jul.  So  much  the  better. 

Bev.  And  I  shall  be  hooted  and  pointed  at 
wherever  I  go. 

Jul.  So  much  the  better. 

Bev.  So  much  the  better  !  Zounds !  So  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  would  say,  if  I  was  going  to  be  hanged. 
Do  you  call  this  a  mark  of  your  friendship? 

Jul.  Ah,  Bever,  Bever  !  You  are  a  miserable 
politician  :  do  you  know,  now,  that  this  is  the 
luckiest  incident  that  ever  occurred  ? 

Bev.  Indeed  ! 

Jul.  It  could  not  have  been  better  laid,  had 
we  planned  it  ourselves. 

Bev.  You  will  pardon  my  want  of  conception  ; 
but  these  are  riddles. 

Jul.  That  at  present  I  have  not  time  to  ex¬ 
plain.  But  what  makes  you  loitering  here  ?  Past 
six  o’clock,  as  I  live  !  Why,  your  play  is  begun  ; 
run,  run  to  the  house.  Was  ever  author  so  little 
anxious  for  the  fate  of  bis  piece  ! 

Bev.  My  piece  ! 

Jul.  Sir  Thomas  !  I  know  him  by  his  walk. — 
Fly!  and  pray  all  the  way  for  the  fall  of  your 
play.  And,  do  you  hear?  if  you  find  the  audience 
too  indulgent,  inclined  to  he  milky,  rather  than 
fail,  squeeze  in  an  acid  yourself.  Oh,  Mr  Bever, 
at  your  return,  let  me  see  you  before  you  go  to 
my  uncle;  that  is,  if  you  have  the  good  luck  to 
be  damned. 

Bev.  You  need  not  doubt  that.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Thomas  Lofty. 

Sir  Tho.  So,  Juliet;  was  not  that  Mr  Bever? 

Jul.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Tho.  He  is  rather  tardy  ;  by  this  time  bis 
cause  is  come  on.  And  how  is  the  young  gentle¬ 
man  affected  ?  For  this  is  a  trying  occasion. 

Jul  He  seems  prerty  certain,  sir. 

Sir  Tho.  Indeed  I  think  he  has  very  little  rea¬ 
son  for  fear.  I  confess  I  admire  the  piece,  and 
feel  as  much  for  its  fate,  as  if  the  work  was  my 
own. 

Jul.  That  I  most  sincerely  believe.  1  wonder, 
sir,  you  did  not  choose  to  be  present. 
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Sir  Tho.  Better  not.  My  affections  are  strong, 
Juliet,  and  my  nerves  but  tenderly  strung;  how¬ 
ever,  intelligent  people  are  planted,  who  will 
bring  me,  every  act,  a  faithful  account  of  the 
process. 

Jul.  That  will  answer  your  purpose  as  well. 

Sir  Tho.  Indeed  I  am  passionately  fond  of  the 
arts,  and  therefore  can’t  help - did  not  some¬ 

body  knock?  No.  My  good  girl,  will  you  step 
and  take  care  that,  when  any  body  comes,  the 
servants  may  not  be  out  of  the  way  ? — [Exit  Ju¬ 
liet.] — Five-and-thirty  minutes  past  six ;  by  this 
time  the  first  act  must  be  over:  John  will  be 
presently  here.  I  think  it  can’t  fail :  yet  there  is 
so  much  whim  and  caprice  in  the  public  opinion, 

that - this  young  man  is  unknown  ;  they’ll  give 

him  no  credit.  I  had  better  have  owned  it  my¬ 
self  :  reputation  goes  a  great  way  in  these  mat¬ 
ters;  people  are  afraid  to  find  fault;  they  are 
cautious  in  censuring  the  works  of  a  man,  who — 
Hush!  that’s  he:  no;  ’tis  only  the  shutters.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  I  think  I  have  chosen  the  best  way;  for 
if  it  succeeds  to  the  degree  I  expect,  it  will  be 
easy  to  circulate  the  real  name  of  the  author;  if 
it  fails,';  I  am  concealed;  my  fame  suffers  no — 
There  he  is — [Loud  knocking .] — I  can’t  conceive 
what  kept  him  so  long. 

Enter  John. 

So,  John  ;  well ;  and — but  you  have  been  a  mons¬ 
trous  while. 

John.  Sir,  I  was  wedged  so  close  in  the  pit, 
that  I  could  scarcely  get  out. 

Sir  Tho.  The  house  was  full,  then  ? 

John.  As  an  egg,  sir. 

Sir  Tho.  That’s  right.  Well,  John,  and  did 
matters  go  swimmingly?  Hey? 

John.  Exceedingly  well,  sir. 

Sir  Tho.  Exceedingly  well.  I  don't  doubt  it. 
What,  vast  clapping  and  roars  of  applause,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ? 

John.  Very  well,  sir. 

Sir  Tho.  Very  well,  sir!  You  are  damned  cos¬ 
tive,  1  think.  But  did  not  the  pit  and  boxes 
thunder  again  ? 

John.  I  can’t  say  there  was  over-much  thun¬ 
der. 

Sir  Tho.  No!  Oh,  attentive,  I  reckon?  Ay, 
attention  ;  that  is  the  true,  solid,  substantial  ap¬ 
plause.  All  else  may  be  purchased  ;  hands  move 
as  they  are  bid  :  but  when  the  audience  is  hush¬ 
ed,  still,  afraid  of  losing  a  word,  then - 

John.  Yes ;  they  were  very  quiet,  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  Tho.  1  like  them  the  better,  John ;  a  strong 
mark  of  their  great  sensibility.  Did  you  see  Ro¬ 
bin  ? 

John.  Yes,  sir;  he’ll  be  here  in  a  trice;  I  left 
him  listening  at  the  hack  of  the  boxes,  and  char¬ 
ged  him  to  make  all  the  haste  home  that  he 
could. 

Sir  Tho.  That’s  right,  John ;  very  well ;  your> 
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account  pleases  me  much,  honest  John. — [Exit 
John.] — No,  I  did  not  expect  the  first  act  would 
produce  any  prodigious  effect.  And,  after  all, 
the  first  act  is  but  a  mere  introduction  :  just 
opens  the  business,  the  plot,  and  gives  a  little  in¬ 
sight  into  the  characters;  so  that,  if  you  but  en¬ 
gage  and  interest  the  house,  it  is  as  much  as  the 
best  writer  can  flatt — [Knocking  without .] — ■ 
Gadso  !  What,  Robin  already?  Why,  the  fellow 
lias  the  feet  of  a  Mercury. 

Enter  Robin. 

Well,  Robin,  and  what  news  do  you  bring? 

Rob.  I,  I,  I - 

Sir  Tho.  Stop,  Robin,  and  recover  your  breath. 
— Now,  Robin. 

Rob.  There  has  been  a  woundy  uproar  be¬ 
low. 

Sir  Tho.  An  uproar !  What,  at  the  play¬ 
house  ? 

Rob.  Ay. 

Sir  Tho.  At  what? 

Rob.  I  don’t  know  :  belike,  at  the  words  the 
play-folk  were  talking. 

Sir  Tho.  At  the  players  ?  How  can  that  be  ? 
Oh,  now  I  begin  to  perceive.  Poor  fellow,  he 
knows  but  little  of  plays  :  What,  Robin,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  hallooing,  and  clapping,  and  knocking  of 
sticks  ? 

Rob.  Hallooing  !  Ay,  and  hooting  too. 

Sir  Tho.  And  hooting  ? 

Rob.  Ay,  and  hissing  to  boot. 

Sir  Tho.  Hissing  !  You  must  be  mistaken  ? 

Rob.  By  the  mass,  but  I  am  not ! 

Sir  Tho.  Impossible  !  Oh,  most  likely  some 
drunken  disorderly  fellows,  that  were  disturbing 
the  house,  and  interrupting  the  play ;  too  com¬ 
mon  a  case;  the  people  were  right,  they  deserved 
a  rebuke.  Did  not  you  hear  them  cry,  Out,  out, 
out ! 

Rob.  Noa;  that  was  not  the  cry;  ’twas  Off, 
off,  off! 

Sir  Tho.  That  was  a  whimsical  noise.  Zounds! 
that  must  be  the  players.  Did  you  observe  no¬ 
thing  else  ? 

Rob.  Belike  the  quarrel  first  began  between 
the  gentry  and  a  black-a-moor  man. 

Sir  Tho.  With  Friday  !  The  public  taste  is  de¬ 
bauched  ;  honest  nature  is  too  plain  and  simple 
for  their  vitiated  palates  ! 

Enter  Juliet. 

Juliet,  Robin  brings  me  the  strangest  account  ! 
some  little  disturbance ;  but  I  suppose  it  was 
soon  settled  again.  Oh,  but  here  comes  Mr 
Staytape,  my  tailor ;  he  is  a  rational  being;  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  something  of  him. 

Enter  Staytape. 

So,  Staytape ;  w'hat,  is  the  third  act  over  alrea¬ 
dy  ? 

Stay.  Over,  sir  !  no  ;  nor  never  will  be. 

V©L.  III. 
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Sir  Tho.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Stay.  Cut  short. 

Sir  Tho  I  don’t  comprehend  you. 

Stay.  Why,  sir,  the  poet  has  made  a  mistake 
in  measuring  . the  taste  of  the  town  :  the  goods,  it 
seems,  did  not  fit ;  so  they  returned  them  upon 
the  gentleman’s  hands. 

Sir  Tho.  Rot  your  affectation  and  quaintness, 
you  puppy  !  Speak  plain. 

Stay.  Why,  then,  sir,  Robinson  Crusoe  is 
dead. 

Sir  Tho.  Dead  ! 

Stay.  Ay;  and  what  is  worse,  will  never  rise 
any  more.  You  will  soon  have  all  the  particu¬ 
lars;  for  there  were  four  or  five  of  your  friends 
close  at  my  heels. 

Sir  Tho.  Staytape,  Juliet,  run  and  stop  them  ! 
Say  I  am  gone  out;  I  am  sick  ;  I  am  engaged  : 
but  whatever  you  do,  be  sure  you  don’t  let  Bever 
come  in.  Secure  of  the  victory,  I  invited  them 
to  the  celebr - 

Stay.  Sir,  they  are  here. 

Sir  Tho.  Confound - 

Enter  Puff,  Dactyl,  and  Rust. 

Rust.  Ay,  truly,  Mr  Puff,  this  is  but  a  bitter 
beginning:  then  the  young  man  must  turn  him¬ 
self  to  some  other  trade. 

Puff.  Servant,  sir  Thomas;  I  suppose  you 
have  heard  the  news  of - 

Sir  Tho.  Yes,  yes;  I  have  been  told  it  before. 

Dac.  I  confess,  I  did  not  suspect  it;  but  there 
is  no  knowing  what  effect  these  things  will  have, 
till  they  come  on  the  stage. 

Rust.  For  my  part,  I  don’t  know  much  of 
these  matters  ;  but  a  couple  of  gentlemen  near 
me,  who  seemed  sagacious  enough  too,  declared, 
that  it  was  the  vilest  stuff  they  ever  had  heard, 
and  wondered  the  players  would  act  it. 

Dac  Yes  :  I  don’t  remember  to  have  seen  a 
more  general  dislike. 

Puff.  I  was  thinking  to  ask  you,  sir  Thomas, 
for  your  interest  with  Mr  Bever,  about  buying 
the  copy  :  but  now  no  mortal  would  read  it. — 
Lord,  sir,  it  would  not  pay  for  paper  and  print¬ 
ing. 

Rust.  I  remember  Kcnnet,  in  his  Roman  Anti¬ 
quities,  mentions  a  play  of  Terence’s,  Mr  Dactyl, 
that  was  terribly  treated ;  but  that  he  attributes 
to  the  people’s  fondness  for  certain  fuvambuli,  or 
rope-dancers;  but  I  have  not  lately  heard  of 
any  famous  tumblers  in  town:  sir  Thomas,  have 
you  ? 

Sir  Tho.  How  should  I?  Do  you  suppose  I 
trouble  my  head  about  tumblers  ? 

Rust.  Nay,  I  did  not. 

Rev.  [Speaking  without .] — Not  to  be  spoke 
with  !  Don’t  tell  me,  sir;  be  must,  he  shall. 

Sir  Tho.  Mr  Bever’s  voice  !  If  he  is  admitted 
in  his  present  disposition,  the  whole  secret  will 
certainly  out.  Gentlemen,  some  affairs,  of  a 
most  interesting  nature,  make  it  impossible  for 
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me  to  have  the  honour  of  your  company  to-night  j 
therefore,  1  beg  you  would  be  so  good  as  to - 

Rust.  Affairs !  no  bad  news  ?  I  hope  Miss 
Julc  is  well  ? 

Sir  Tho.  Very  well;  but  I  am  most  exceed¬ 
ingly — 

Rust.  I  shall  only  just  stay  to  see  Mr  Bever  : 
poor  rad  !  he  will  be  most  horribly  down  in  the 
mouth  !  a  little  comfort  won’t  come  amiss. 

Sir  Tho.  Mr  Bever,  sir  !  you  won’t  see  him 
here. 

Rust.  Not  here  !  why,  I  thought  I  heard  his 
voice  butjust  now. 

Sir  Tho.  You  are  mistaken,  Mr  Rust;  but — 

Rust.  May  be  so;  then  we  will  go.  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas,  my  compliments  of  condolence,  if  you 
please,  to  the  poet  ? 

Sir  Tho.  Ay,  ay. 

Dac.  And  mine ;  for  I  suppose  we  shan’t  see 
him  soon. 

Puf  f.  Poor  gentleman  !  I  warrant  he  won’t 
show  his  head  for  these  six  months. 

Rust.  Ay,  ay ;  indeed,  I  am  very  sorry  for 
him ;  so  tell  him,  sir. 

Dac.  and  Puff.  So  are  we. 

Rust.  Sir  Thomas,  your  servant.  Come,  gen- 
tlemeu.  By  all  this  confusion  in  sir  Thomas, 
there  must  be  something  more  in  the  wind  than 
I  know ;  but  I  will  watch,  I  am  resolved. 

[Exeunt. 

Bcv.  [Without.]  Rascals,  stand  by  !  I  must, 
I  will  see  him. 

Enter  Bever. 

So,  sir ;  this  is  delicate  treatment,  after  all  I  have 
suffered  ! 

Sir  Tho.  Mr  Bever,  I  hope  you  don’t — that 
is - 

Bcv.  Well,  sir  Thomas  Lofty,  what  think  you 
now  of  your  Robinson  Crusoe  ?  a  pretty  per¬ 
formance  ! 

Sir  Tho.  Think,  Mr  Bever!  I  think  the  pub¬ 
lic  are  blockheads  !  a  tasteless,  stupid,  ignorant 
tribe  !  and  a  man  of  genius  deserves  to  be  damned, 
who  writes  any  thing  for  them.  But  courage, 
dear  Dick  !  the  principals  will  give  you  what  the 
people  refuse ;  the  closet  wdl  do  you  that  jus¬ 
tice  the  stage  has  denied  :  Print  your  play. 

Bev.  My  play  !  Zounds,  sir,  ’tis  your  own  ! 

Sir  Tho.  Speak  lower,  dear  Dick !  be  mode¬ 
rate,  my  good  dear  lad  ! 

Bev.  Oh,  sir  Thomas,  you  may  be  easy  enough ; 
you  are  safe  and  secure,  removed'  far  from  that 
precipice  that  has  dashed  me  to  pieces. 

Sir  Tho.  Dear  Dick,  don’t  believe  it  will  hurt 
you:  the  critics,  the  real  judges,  will  discover  in 
that  piece  such  excellent  talents - 

Bev.  No,  sir  Thomas,  no  !  1  shall  neither  flat¬ 
ter  you  nor  myself;  I  have  acquired  a  right  to 
speak  what  I  think,  Your  play,  sir,  is  a  wretch- 
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cd  performance ;  and,  in  this  opinion,  all  mankind 
are  united. 

Sir  Tho.  May  be  not. 

Bev.  If  your  piece  had  been  greatly  received, 
I  would  have  declared  sir  Thomas  Lofty  the  au¬ 
thor;  if  coldly,  1  would  have  owned  it  myself; 
but  such  disgraceful,  such  contemptible  treat¬ 
ment  !  1  own  the  burden  is  too  heavy  for  me ; 
so,  sir,  you  must  bear  it  yourself. 

Sir  Tho.  Me,  dear  Dick  !  what,  to  become  ri¬ 
diculous  in  the  decline  of  my  life  !  to  destroy,  in 
one  hour,  the  fame  that  forty  years  has  been 
building  !  that  was  the  prop,  the  support  of  my 
age  !  Can  you  be  cruel  enough  to  desire  it? 

Rev.  Zounds,  sir !  and  why  must  I  be  your 
crutch?  Would  you  have  me  become  a  voluntary 
victim  ?  No,  sir,  this  cause  does  not  merit  a  mar¬ 
tyrdom. 

Sir  Tho.  I  own  myself  greatly  obliged ;  but 
persevere,  dear  Dick,  persevere  !  you  have  time 
to  recover  your  fame  ;  I  beg  it,  with  tears  in  my 
eyes.  Another  play  will - 

Bev.  No,  sir  Thomas;  I  have  done  with  the 
stage — the  muses  and  I  meet  no  more. 

Sir  Tho.  Nay,  there  are  various  roads  open  in 
life. 

Bev.  Not  one  where  your  piece  won’t  pursue 
me :  If  I  go  to  the  bar,  the  ghost  of  this  cursed 
comedy  will  follow,  and  hunt  me  in  Westmin- 
ster-hall.  Nay,  when  I  die,  it  will  stick  to  my 
memory,  and  I  shall  be  handed  down  to  poste¬ 
rity  with  the  author  of  Love  in  a  Hollow  Tree. 

Sir  Tho.  Then  marry  :  You  are  a  pretty  smart 
figure,  and  your  poetical  talents - 

Bev.  And  what  fair  would  admit  of  my  suit, 
or  family  wish  to  receive  me  ?  Make  the  case 
your  own,  sir  Thomas;  would  you  ? 

Sir  Tho.  With  infinite  pleasure  ! 

Bev.  Then  give  me  your  niece ;  her  hands 
shall  seal  up  my  lips. 

Sir  Tho.  What,  Juliet?  Willingly.  But,  are 
you  serious  ?  Do  you  really  admire  the  girl  ? 

Bev.  Beyond  what  words  can  express.  It  was 
by  her  advice  I  consented  to  father  your  play. 

Sir  Tho.  What,  is  Juliet  apprized?  Here, 
Robin,  John,  run  and  call  my  niece  hither  this 
moment.  That  giddy  baggage  will  blab  all  in  an 
instant. 

Bcv.  You  are  mistaken  ;  she  is  wiser  than  yon 
are  aware  of. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Sir  Tho.  Oh,  Juliet,  you  know  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  ? 

Jul.  I  do,  sir. 

Sir  Tho.  Have  you  revealed  this  unfortunate 
secret  ? 

Jul.  To  no  mortal,  sir  Thomas. 

Sir  Tho.  Come,  give  me  your  hand.  Mr  Bever, 
child,  for  my  sake,  has  renounced  the  stage,  and 
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the  whole  republic  of  letters;  in  return,  I  owe 
h  im  your  hand. 

Jul.  My  hand  !  what,  to  a  poet  hooted,  hissed, 
and  exploded  !  You  must  pardon  me,  sir. 

Sir  Tho.  Juliet,  a  trifle  !  The  most  they  can 
say  of  him  is,  that  he  is  a  little  wanting  in  wit ; 
and  he  has  so  many  brother  writers  to  keep  him 
in  countenance,  that,  now-a-days,  that  is  no  reflec¬ 
tion  at  all. 

Jul.  Then,  sir,  your  engagement  to  Mr  Rust. 

Sir  Tho.  I  have  found  out  the  rascal :  he  has 
be  n  more  impertinently  severe  on  my  play  than 
all  the  rest  put  together ;  so  that  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  he  shall  be  none  of  the  man. 

Enter  Rust. 

Rust.  Are  you  so,  sir  ?  what,  then,  I  am  to  be 
sacrificed,  in  Order  to  preserve  the  secret,  that 
you  are  a  blockhead  ?  but  you  are  out  in  your 
politics  ;  before  night,  it  shall  be  known  in  ali  the 
coffee-houses  in  town. 

Sir  Tho.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  Mr  Rust ! — 

Rust.  And  to-morrow  I  will  paragraph  you  in 
every  newspaper ;  you  shall  no  longer  impose  on 
the  world  :  I  will  unmask  you:  the  lion’s  skin 
shall  hide  you  no  longer. 

Sir  Tho.  Juliet  !  Mr  Bever  !  what  can  I  do  ? 

Bev.  Sir  Thomas,  let  me  manage  this  matter. 
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Hark  e,  old  gentleman,  a  word  in  your  ear?  vou 
remember  what  you  have  in  your  pocket? 

Rust.  Hey  !  how  !  what ! 

Be.v.  The  curiosity  that  has  cost  you  so  much 
pains. 

Rust.  What,  my  ZEneas  !  my  precious  relict 
of  Troy  ! 

Bev.  You  must  give  up  that,  or  the  lady. 

Jul.  How,  Mr  Bever? 

Bev.  Never  fear;  I  am  sure  of  my  man. 

Rust.  Let  me  consider — As  to  the  girl,  girls 
are  plenty  enough  ;  I  can  marry  when  I  will : 
But  my  paper,  my  phcenix,  that  springs  fresh 
from  the  flames,  that  can  never  be  matched — 
Take  her. 

Bev.  And  as  you  love  your  own  secret,  be 
careful  of  ours. 

Rust.  I  am  dumb. 

Sir  Tho.  Now,  Juliet. 

Jul.  You  join  me,  sir,  to  an  unfortunate  bard; 
but,  to  procure  your  peace - • 

Sir  Tho.  You  oblige  me  for  ever.  Now  the 
secret  dies  with  us  four.  My  fault.  I  owe  him 
much. 

Be  it  your  care  to  show  it ; 

And  bless  the  man,  though  I  have  damned  the 
poet. 
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M  IDAS 


THE  AUTHOR 

ANONYMOUS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON fE. 


GODS. 

Jupiter. 

Apollo. 

Pan. 

Mars. 

Bacchus. 

Mercury. 

Cupid. 


GODDESSES. 

Vesta. 

Minerva. 

Venus. 

Bellona. 

Luna. 

Hebe. 

Juno. 


MORTALS. 


MEN 

Midas,  a  country  justice. 
DaMjEtas,  a  swain. 

Sileno,  an  old  shepherd. 


WOMEN. 

Mysis,  wife  to  Sileno. 

Daphne,  }  (iau£,hters  to  Sileno. 
N  ysa,  S 

Scene — Arcadia. 


ACT.  I. 


SCENE  I. 

The  curtain  rising,  discovers  the  heathen  deities, 
seated  amidst  the  clouds,  in  full  council;  they 
address  Jupiter  in  chorus,  accompanied  by  all 
the  instruments. 

Chorus  of  all  the  gods. 

Jove,  in  his  chair, 

Of  the  sky  lord  may'r, 


With  his  nods 
Men  and  gods 
Keeps  in  awe  ; 

When  he  winks, 

Heaven  shrinks ; 

When  he  speaks, 

Hell  squeaks; 

Earth’s  globe  is  but  his  taw. 
Cock  of  the  school, 
lie  bears  despotic  rule ; 
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His  word, 

Though  absurd, 

Must  be  law. 

Even  Fate, 

Though  so  great, 

Must  not  prate ; 

His  bald  pate 
Jove  would  cuff, 

He’s  so  bluff, 

For  a  straw. 

Cow’d  deities, 

Like  mice  in  cheese, 

To  stir  must  cease 
Or  gnaw. 

Jup,  [.Rmwg.]  Immortals,  you  have  heard  your 
plaintiff  sovereign, 

And  culprit  Sol’s  high  crimes.  Shall  we,  whc 
govern, 

Brook  spies  upon  us?  Shall  Apollo  trample 

On  our  commands  ?  We’ll  make  him  an  exam¬ 
ple  ! 

As  for  you,  Juno,  curb  your  prying  temper,  or 

We’ll  make  you,  to  your  cost,  know — we’re  your 
emperor. 

Juno.  I’ll  take  the  law.  [To  Jup.]  My  proc¬ 
tor,  with  a  summons, 

Shall  cite  you,  sir,  t’  appear  at  Doctor’s  Com¬ 
mons. 

Jup.  Let  him — but  first  I’ll  chase  from  hea¬ 
ven  yon  varlet  ! 

Juno.  What,  for  detecting  you  and  your  vile 
harlot ! 

AIR. 

Think  not,  lewd  Jove, 

Thus  to  wrong  my  chaste  love ; 

For,  spite  of  your  rakehelly  godhead, 

By  day  and  by  night, 

Juno  will  have  her  right, 

Nor  be  of  dues  nuptial  defrauded. 

I’ll  ferrit  the  haunts 
Of  your  female  gallants; 

In  vain  you  in  darkness  enclose  them  ; 
Your  favourite  jades, 

I’ll  plunge  to  the  shades, 

Or  into  cows  metamorphose  them. 

Jup.  Peace,  termagant ! — I  swear  by  Styx,  our 
thunder 

Shall  hurl  him  to  the  earth — Nay,  never  wonder, 
I’ve  sworn  it,  gods. 

Apollo.  Hold,  hold  !  have  patience, 

Papa — No  bowels  for  your  own  relations  ? 

AIR. 

Be  by  your  friends  advised, 

Too  harsh,  too  hasty  dad  ! 


Maugre  your  bolts,  and  wise  head, 

The  world  will  think  you  mad. 

What  worse  can  Bacchus  teach  men, 

His  roaring  bucks,  when  drunk, 

Than  break  the  lamps,  beat  watchmen, 

And  stagger  to  some  punk  ? 

Jup.  You  saucy  scoundrel ! — there,  sir — Come, 
Disorder  ! 

Down,  Phoebus,  down  to  earth,  we’ll  hear  no  far¬ 
ther. 

Roll,  thunders,  roll !  blue  lightnings  flash  about 
him, 

The  blab  shall  find  our  sky  can  do  without  him. 

[Thunder  and  lightning.  JuriTER  darts  a  bolt 
at  him ,  he  falls — Jupiter  re-assumes  his 
throne,  and  the  gods  all  ascend  together , 
singing  the  initial  chorus. 

Jove,  in  his  chair,  &c. 

SCENE  II. — A  champaign  country,  with  a  dis¬ 
tant  village  ;  violent  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  A  shepherd,  sleeping  in  the  field,  is 
roused  by  it,  and  runs  away  frightened,  leav¬ 
ing  his  cloak,  hat,  and  guitar,  behind  him. 
Apollo,  as  cast  from  heaven,  falls  to  the  earth, 
with  a  rude  shock,  and  lies  for  a  while  stun¬ 
ned  ;  at  length  he  begins  to  move ,  rises,  ad¬ 
vances,  and,  looking  forward,  speaks  ;  after 
which,  enters  to  him  Sileno. 

Apollo.  Zooks  !  what  a  crush  !  a  pretty  decent 
tumble  ! 

Kind  usage,  Mr  Jove — sweet  sir,  your  humble.  I 

Well,  down  I  am ; — no  hones  broke,  though  sore 
pepper’d — 

Here  doom’d  to  stay. — What  can  I  do?  turn 
shepherd -  [Puts  on  the  cloak,  §c, 

A  lucky  thought  ! — In  this  disguise,' Apollo  f  "  4 

No  more,  but  Pol  the  swain,  some  flock  I’ll  fol¬ 
low. 

Nor  doubt  I,  with  my  voice,  guitar,  and  person, 

Among  the  nymphs  to  kick  up  some  diversion. 
Sil.  Whom  have  we  here?  a  sightly  clown! 
— and  sturdy ; 

lum  !  plays,  l  see,  upon  the  hurdy-gurdy. 

oeeins  out  of  place — a  stranger — all  in  tatters  ; 

I’ll  hire  him — he’ll  divert  my  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters. 

— Whence,  and  what  art  thou,  boy  ? 

Pol.  An  orphan  lad,  sir  ! 

Pol  is  my  name; — a  shepherd  once  my  dad,  sir! 

I’  th’  upper  parts  here — though  not  born  to  ser¬ 
ving, 

I’ll  now  take  on,  for  faith  I’m  almost  starving. 

Sil.  You’ve  drawn  a  prize  i’  th’  lottery. - So 

have  L,  too ; 

vVhy, — I’m  the  master  you  could  best  apply  to. 
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AIR. 

Since  you  mean  to  hire  for  service, 

Come  with  me,  you  jolly  dog  ; 

You  can  help  to  bring  home  harvest, 

’Tend  the  sheep,  and  feed  the  hog. 

Fa  la  la  ! 

With  three  crowns,  your  standing  wages, 
You  shall  daintily  be  fed ; 

Bacon,  beans,  salt  beef,  cabbages, 
Butter-milk,  and  oaten-bread. 

Fa  la  la  ! 

Come  strike  hands,  you’ll  live  in  clover, 
When  we  get  you  once  at  home ; 

And  when  daily  labour’s  over, 

We’ll  all  dance  to  your  strum  strum. 

Fa  la  la  ! 

Pol.  I  strike  hands,  I  take  your  offer, 

Farther  on  I  may  fare  worse ; 

Zooks,  I  can  no  longer  suffer 
Hungry  guts,  and  empty  purse. 

Fa  la  la  ! 

Sil.  Do,  strike  hands  ;  ’tis  kind  I  offer ; 

Pol.  I  strike  hands,  and  take  your  offer; 

Sil.  Farther  seeking  you’ll  fare  worse  ;  . 

Pol.  Farther  on  I  may  fare  worse. 

Sil.  Pity  such  a  lad  should  suffer, 

Pol.  Zooks,  I  can  no  longer  suffer, 

Sil.  Hungry  guts,  and  empty  purse. 

Pol.  Hungry  guts,  and  empty  purse. 

Fa  la  la  ! 

[Exeunt,  dancing  and  singing. 
SCENE  III. — SiLENo’sy«m  house. 

Enter  Daphne  and  Nysa,  Mysis  following  be¬ 
hind. 

Daph.  But,  Nysa,  how  goes  on  squire  Midas’ 
courtship  ? 

Nysa.  Your  sweet  Damcetas,  pimp  to  his  great 
worship, 

Brought  me  from  him  a  purse;— but  the  condi¬ 
tions — 

I’ve  cur’d  him,  I  believe,  of  such  commissions. 

Daph.  The  moon-calf!  This  must  blast  him 
with  my  father. 

Nysa.  Right.  So  we’re  rid  of  the  two  frights 
together. 

Both.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !— Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Mysis.  Heyday  !  what  mare’s  nest’s  found  ?' 
- For  ever  grinning  ? 

Ye  rantipoles !— is’t  thus  you  mind  your  spinning? 
AIR. 

Girls  are  known 
To  mischief  prone, 

If  ever  they  be  idle. 


Who  would  rear 
Two  daughters  fair, 

Must  hold  a  steady  bridle  : 

For  here  they  skip. 

And  there  they  trip, 

And  this  and  that  way  sidle. 

Giddy  maids, 

Poor  silly  jades, 

A1  Patter  men  are  gadding : 

They  flirt  pell-mell, 

Their  train  to  swell, 

To  coxcomb,  coxcomb  adding: 

To  ev’ry  fop 
They’re  cook-a-hoop, 

And  set  their  mothers  madding. 

Enter  Sileno,  introducing  Pol. 

Sil.  Now,  dame  and  girls,  no  more  let’s  hear 
you  grumble 

At  too  hard  toil ; — I  chanc’d,  just  now,  to  stum¬ 
ble 

On  this  stout  drudge — and  hir’d  him — fit  for  la¬ 
bour. 

To  ’em,  lad— -then  he  can  play,  and  sing,  and  ca¬ 
per. 

Mys.  Fine  rubbish  to  bring  home  !  a  strolling 
thrummer  ! 

[To  Pol.]  What  art  thou  good  for?  speak,  thou 
ragged  mummer? 

Nysa.  Mother,  for  shame  ! - 

Mys.  Peace,  saucebox,  or  I’ll  maul  you  ! 

Pol.  Goody,  my  strength  and  parts  you  under¬ 
value, 

For  his  or  your  work,  I’m  brisk  and  handy. 

Daph.  A  sad  cheat  else. - 

Mys.  What  you,  you  jack-a-dandy  ! 

AIR. 

pl'ay>  goody,  please  to  moderate  the  rancour  of 
your  tongue : 

by  flash  those  sparks  of  fury  from  your 
eyes  ? 

Remember,  when  the  judgment’s  weak,  the  preju¬ 
dice  is  strong. 

A  stranger  why  will  you  despise  ? 

Ply  me, 

Try  me, 

Prove,  ere  you  deny  me  : 

If  you  cast  me 
Off,  you  blast  me, 

N  ever  more  to  rise. 

Mys.  Sirrah  !  this  insolence  deserves 'a  drub¬ 
bing. 

Nysa.  With  what  sweet  temper  he  bears  all 
her  snubbing !  [Aside. 

Sil.  Oons  !  no  more  words. - Go,  bov,  and 

get  your  dinner. 
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Sil.  Fie  !  why  so  cross-grain’d  to  a  young  be¬ 
ginner  ? 

Nysa.  So  modest ! 

Daph,  So  genteel ! 

Sil.  [To  Mysis.]  Not  pert,  nor  lumpish. 

Alps.  Would  he  were  hanged  ! 

Nysa.  and  Daph.  La !  mother,  why  so  frum¬ 
pish  ? 

AIR. 

Nysa:  Mamma,  how  can  you  be  so  ill-natur’d, 
To  the  gentle,  handsome  swain  ? 

Daph.  To  a  lad,  so  limb’d,  so  featur’d, 

Sure  ’tis  cruel  to  give  pain. 

Sure  ’tis  cruel,  &c. 

Mys.  Girls,  for  you  my  fears  perplex  me, 

I’m  alarm’d  on  your  account: 

Sil.  Wife,  in  vain  you  teize  and  vex  me, 

I  will  rule,  depend  upon’t. 

Nysa.  Ah  !  ah  ! 

Daph.  Mamma ! 

A  Mamma,  how  can  you  be  so  ill-na- 
Nysa  and  f  tur’d, 

Daph.  (Ah,  ah,  to  a  lad  so  limb’d  and  fea- 
)  tur’d  ? 

Nysa  and  j  To  the  gentle,  handsome  swain, 
Daph.  i  Sure  ’tis  cruel  to  give  pain; 

Nysa  and  \  Sure  ’tis  cruel  to  give  pain, 

Daph.  S  To  the  gentle,  handsome  swain. 
Mys.  Girls,  for  you  my  fears  perplex  me, 

I’m  alarm’d  on  your  account. 

Sil.  Wife,  in  vain  you  teize  and  vex  me; 

I  will  rule,  depend  upon’t. 

Nysa.  }  Mamma  ! 

Mys.  S  Psha  !  psha  ! 

Daph.  \  Papa  ! 

Sil.  5  Ah  !  ah! 

Mamma,  how  can  you  be  so  ill-natur’d? 
Daph.  I  Psha,  psha,  you  must  not  be  so  ill-na- 
S  il.  >  tur’d ; 

Nysa.  i  Ah,  ah  !  to  a  lad  so  limb’d,  so  fea- 
J  tur’d? 

Daph.^t  To  the  gentle,  handsome  swain. 

Sil.  (  He’s  a  gentle,  handsome  swain. 

Nysa.  (  Sure  ’tis  cruel  to  give  pain. 

Mys.  J  ’Tis  my  pleasure  to  give  pain. 

Daph.  ~\  Sure  ’tis  cruel  to  give  pain. 

Sil.  ^He’s  a  gentle,  handsome  swain. 

Nysa.  I  To  the  gentle,  handsome  swain. 

Mys.  J  To  your  odious,  fav’rite  swain. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Midas  and  Damaltas. 

Mid.  Nysa,  you  say,  refus’d  the  guineas  Bri¬ 
tish  ? 

Dam.  Ah  !  please  your  worship — she  is  won¬ 
drous  skittish. 
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Mid.  I’ll  have  her,  cost  what  ’twill.  Odsbobs  ! 
— I’ll  force  her. 

Dam.  The  halter  ! - 

Mid.  As  for  madam,  I’ll  divorce  her  ! 

Some  favoured  lout  incog  our  bliss  opposes. 

Dam.  Aye,  Pol,  the  hind,  puts  out  of  joint 
our  noses. 

Mid.  I’ve  heard  of  that  Pol’s  tricks,  of — his 
'sly  tampering, 

To  fling  poor  Pan,  but  I’ll  soon  send  him  scam- 
pering. 

’Sblood  !  I’ll  commit  him — drive  him  to  the  gal¬ 
lows  ! 

Where  is  old  Pan  ? 

Dam.  Tippling,  sir,  at  the  ale-house. 

Mid.  Run,  fetch  hint — we  shall  hit  on  some 
expedient. 

To  rout  this  Pol. 

Dam.  I  fly;  [Going,  returns .]  sir,  your  obe¬ 
dient.  [Exit. 

What  hoots  my  being  ’squire, 

Justice  of  peace,  and  quorum; 

Church-warden,  knight  o’  the  shire, 

And  Gustos  Rotolorum ; 

If  saucy  little  Nysa’s  heart  rebellious, 

My  ’squireship  slights,  and  hankers  after  fel¬ 
lows  ? 

AIR. 

Shall  a  paltry  clown,  not  fit  to  wipe  my  shoes, 
Dare  my  amours  to  cross  ? 

Shall  a  peasant  minx,  when  Justice  Midas  woos. 
Her  nose  up  at  him  toss  ? 

No  :  I’ll  kidnap - then  possess  her  : 

I’ll  sell  her  Pol  a  slave,  get  mundungus  in  ex¬ 
change  ; 

So  glut  to  the  height  of  pleasure, 

Mv  love  and  my  revenge. 

No:  I’ll  kidnap,  &c.  [ Exit. 


SCENE  V. 

Pan  is  discovered  sitting  at  a  table,  with  a  tan¬ 
kard,  pipes  and  tobacco,  before  him ;  his  lag- 
pipes  lying  by  him. 

AIR. 

Jupiter  wenches  and  drinks, 

He  rules  the  roast  in  the  sky ; 

Yet  he’s  a  fool  if  he  thinks, 

That  he’s  as  happy  as  I ; 

Juno  rates  him, 

And  grates  him, 

And  leads  his  highness  a  weary  life; 
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I  have  my  lass, 

And  my  glass, 

And  stroll  a  batchelor’s  merry  life. 

Let  him  fluster, 

And  bluster, 

Yet  cringe  to  his  harridan’s  furbelow  ; 

To  my  fair  tulips, 

I  glew  lips, 

And  clink  the  cannikin  here  below. 

Enter  Damaltas. 

Dam.  There  sits  the  old  soaker - his  pate 

troubling  little 

How  the  world  wags:  so  he  gets  drink  and  vit- 
tle. 

Hoa,  master  Pan  ! — Gad,  vou’ve  trod  on  a  this¬ 
tle  ! 

You  may  pack  up  your  all,  sir,  and  go  whistle. 

The  wenches  have  turned  tail — to  yon  buck  ran¬ 
ter  : 

Tickled  by  his  guitar,  they  scorn  your  chanter. 

AIR. 

All  around  the  maypole,  how  they  trot, 

Hot 

Pot, 

And  good  ale  have  got ; 

Routing, 

Shouting, 

At  you  flouting, 

Fleering, 

Jeering, 

And  what  not. 

There  is  old  Sileno  frisks  like  a  mad 
Lad, 

Glad 

To  see  us  sad ; 

Capering, 

Vapouring ; 

While  Pol,  scraping. 

Coaxes 
The  lasses 
As  he  did  the  dad. 

Enter  Mysis. 

Mys.  O  Pan  !  the  devil  to  pay — both  my  sluts 
frantic  ! 

Both  in  their  tantrums,  for  yon  capering  antic. 
But,  I’ll  go  seek  them  all ;  and  if  I  find  them, 

I’ll  drive  them  as  if  Old  Nick  were  behind  them. 

[Going. 

Dan.  Soa,  soa — don’t  flounce; 

Avast — disguise  your  fury. 

Pol,  we  shall  trounce  ; 

Midas  is  judge  aud  jury. 


AIR. 

Mys.  Sure  I  shall  run  with  vexation  distracted, 
To  see  my  purposes  thus  counteracted  ! 
This  way  or  that  way,  or  \vhi<  h  way  soever, 
All  things  run  contrary  to  my  endeavour. 
Daughters  projecting 
Their  ruin  and  shame, 

Fathers  neglecting 

The  care  of  their  fame ; 

Nursing  in  bosom  a  treacherous  viper; 
Here’s  a  fine  dance— but  'tis  he  pays  the 
piper.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. — A  wood  and  lawn ,  near  Sileno’s 
farm,  Jlocks  grazing  at  a  distance  :  a  tender 
slow  symphony. 

Daphne  crosses  melancholic  and  silent;  Nysa 
watching  her  :  Then  Daphne  returns  run¬ 
ning. 

Nys.  O  ho  !  is  it  so  ? — Miss  Daphne  in  the 
dumps  ? 

Mum — snug’s  the  word — I’ll  lead  her  such  a 
dance 

Shall  make  her  stir  her  stumps. 

To  all  her  secret  haunts, 

Like  her  shadow,  I’ll  follow  and  watch  her : 

And,  faith,  mamma  shall  hear  on’t  if  I  catch  her. 

[Retires. 

Daph.  La !  how  my  heart  goes  pit-a-pat !  what 
thumping 

E’er  since  my  father  brought  us  home  this  bump¬ 
kin. 

AIR. 

He’s  as  tight  a  lad  to  see  to, 

As  e’er  stept  in  leather  shoe, 

And,  what’s  better,  he’ll  love  me,  too, 

And  to  him  I’ll  prove  true  blue. 

Though  my  sister  casts  a  hawk’s  eye, 

I  defy  what  she  can  do, 

He  o’erlookcd  the  little  doxy, 

I’m  the  girl  he  means  to  woo. 

Hither  I  stole  out  to  meet  him, 

He’ll,  no  doubt,  my  steps  pursue; 

If  the  youth  prove  true,  I’ll  fit  him; 

If  he’s  false — I’ll  fit  him,  too. 

Enter  Pol. 

Pol.  Think  o’  the  devil — ’tis  said, 

lie’s  at  your  shoulder - 

This  wench  was  running  in  my  head, 

And  pop — behold  her  ! 
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AIR. 

Lovely  nymph,  assuage  my  anguish; 

At  your  feet  a  tender  swain 
Prays  you  will  not  let  him  languish, 

One  kind  look  would  ease  his  pain. 

Did  you  know  the  lad  who  courts  you, 

He  not  long  need  sue  in  vain ; 

Prince  of  song,  of  dance,  of  sports— you 
Scarce  will  meet  his  like  again, 

Daph.  Sir,  you’re  such  an  olio, 

Of  perfection  in  folio, 

No  damsel  can  resist  you  : 

Your  face  so  attractive, 

Limbs  so  supple  and  active, 

That,  by  this  light, 

At  the  "first  sight, 

I  could  have  run  and  kissed  you. 

AIR, 

If  you  can  caper  as  well  as  you  modulate, 

With  the  addition  of  that  pretty  face, 

Pan,  who  was  held  by  our  shepherds  a  god  o’ 
late, 

Will  be  kicked  out,  and  you  set  in  his  place. 


Daph.  Marry  come  up  again, 

Indeed,  my  dirty  cousin  ! 

Have  you  a  right  to  every  swain  ? 

Nys.  Ay,  though  a  dozen. 

AIR. 

Daph.  My  minikin  miss,  do  you  fancy  that  Pol 
Can  ever  be  caught  by  an  infant’s  dol  ? 
Nys.  Can  you,  Miss  Maypole,  suppose  he  will 
fall 

In  love  with  the  giantess  of  Guild-hall  ? 
Dapli.  Pigmy  elf ! 

Nys.  Colossus  itself ! 

Both.  You  will  lie  till  you’re  mouldy  upon  the 
shelf. 

Daph.  You  stump  o’  th’  gutter,  you  hop  o’  my 
thumb, 

A  husband  for  you  must  from  Lilliput 
come. 

Nys.  You  stalking  steeple,  you  gawky  stag, 

Your  husband  must  come  from  Brobdig- 
nag. 

Daph.  Sour  grapes  ! 

Nys.  Lead  apes  ! 

Both.  I’ll  humble  your  vanity,  Mistress  Trapes. 


Ilis  beard  so  frowsy,  his  gestures  so  aukward  are, 
And  his  bagpipe  has  so  drowsy  a  drone. 

That  if  they  find  you,  as  I  did,  no  backwarder, 
You  may  count  on  all  the  girls  as  your  own. 

Mys.  [From  within .]  Pol,  Pol !  make  haste 
hither. 

Pol.  Death,  what  a  time  to  call ! 

Oh  !  rot  your  old  lungs  of  leather. 

B’ye,  Daph. 

Daph.  B’ye,  Pol.  . 

Enter  Nys  a. 

Nys.  Marry  coine  up,  forsooth, 

Is’t  me,  you  forward  vixen, 

You  choose  to  play  your  tricks  op? 

And  could  your  liquorish  tooth 

Find  none  but  my  sweetheart  to  fix  on  ? 


Daph.  Miss,  your  assurance, 

Nys.  And,  miss,  your  high  airs 

Daph.  Is  past  all  endurance. 

Nys.  Are  at  their  last  prayers. 

Daph.  No  more  of  those  freedoms,  Miss  Nysa, 

1  bes- 

Nys.  Miss  Daphne’s  conceit  must  be  lowered  a 


Daph. 

Nys. 

Daph. 

Nys. 

Daph. 

Nys. 


peg. 

Poor  spite ! 

Pride  hurt ! 

Liver  white  ! 

Rare  sport ! 

Do,  shew  your  teeth,  spitfire,  do,  but 
you  can’t  bite, 
t  This  haughtiness  soon  will  be  laid  in 
the  dirt. 

Poor  spite,  &c. 

Pride  hurt,  &c. 

[  Exeunt . 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — A  Grove. 

Enter  Nysa,  followed  by  Midas. 

Mid.  Turn,  tygress,  turn  ;  nay,  fly  not - - 

I  have  thee  at  a  why  not. 

How  conies  it,  little  Nvsy, 

That  heart  to  me  so  icy 
Should  be  to  Pol  like  tinder, 

Burnt  up  to  a  very  cinder  ? 

Nys.  Sir,  to  my  virtue  ever  steady, 

Firm  as  a  rock 
I  scorn  your  shock  ; 

But  why  this  attack  ? 

Can  you  lack, 

Who  have  a  wife  already  ? 

Mid.  Ay,  there’s  the  curse — but  she  is  old  and 
sickly ; 

And  would  my  Nysa  grant  the  favour  quickly, 
Would  she  yield  now — I  swear  by  the  lord  Harry, 
The  moment  madam’s  coffined — Her  I’ll  marry. 

AIR. 

O  what  pleasures  will  abound, 

When  my  wife  is  laid  in  ground  ! 

Let  earth  cover  her, 

We’ll  dance  over  her, 

When  my  wife  is  laid  in  ground. 

Oh,  how  happy  should  I  be, 

Would  little  Nysa  pig  with  me  ! 

How  I’d  mumble  her, 

Touze  and  tumble  her, 

Would  little  Nysa  pig  with  me  ! 

Nys.  Young  birds  alone  are  caught  with  chaff; 

At  your  base  scheme  I  laugh. 

Mid.  Yet  take  my  vows - 

Nys.  I  would  not  take  your  bond,  sir — — 

Mid.  Half  my  estate - 

Nys.  No  ;  nor  the  whole — my  fond  sir. 

AIR. 

Ne’er  will  I  be  left  i’  the  lurch  ; 

Cease  your  bribes  and  wheedling  : 

Till  I’m  made  a  bride  i’  the  church, 

I'll  keep  man  from  meddling. 

What  are  riches, 

And  soft  speeches? 

Baits  and  fetches 
To  bewitch  us : 

When  you’ve  won  us, 

And  undone  us, 

Cloy’d,  you  shun  us, 

Frowning  on  us, 

For  our  heedless  peddling. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

Mtdas,  then  Pan,  and  Pol  listening. 

Mid.  Well,  master  Pol  I’ll  tickle, 

For  him,  at  least,  I  have  a  rod  in  pickle : 

When  he’s  in  limbo, 

Not  thus  our  hoity  toity  miss, 

Will  stick  her  arms  a-kimbo. 

ran.  So,  squire  !  well  met - 1  flew  to  know 

your  business. 

Mid.  Why,  Pan,  this  Pol  we  must  bring  down 
on  his  knees. 

Pan.  That  were  a  feat,  indeed ; — a  feat  to 
brag  on. 

Mid.  Let’s  home — we’ll  there  concert  it  o’er  a 
flaggon. 

I’ll  make  him  skip - - 

Pan.  As  St.  George  did  the  dragon. 

AIR. 

If  into  your  hen-yard 
The  treacherous  reynard 

Steals  slily,  your  poultry  to  ravage. 

With  gun  you  attack  him, 

With  beagles  you  track  him, 

All’s  fair  to  destroy  the  fell  savage. 

So  Pol,  who  comes  picking 
Up  mv  tender  chicken, 

No  means  do  I  scruple  to  banish  ; 

With  power  I’ll  o’erbear  him, 

With  fraud  I’ll  ensnare  him, 

By  hook  or  by  crook  he  shall  vanish. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — A  lawn  before  Midas’s  house. 
Enter  Nysa. 

Nys.  Good  lack  !  what  is  come  o’er  me  ? 

Daphne  has  stepped  before  me  ! 

Envy  and  love  devour  me. 

Pol  boats  upon  her  phiz  hard  ; 

’Tis  that  sticks  in  my  gizzard. 

Midas  appears  now  twenty  times  more  hi¬ 
deous. 

Ah  Nysa  !  what  resource  ? — a  cloyster. 

Death  alive - yet  thither  must  I  run, 

And  turn  a  nun. 
Prodigious ! 

AIR. 

In  these  greasy  old  tatters. 

His  charms  brighter  shine  ; 

Then  his  guitar  he  clatters, 

With  tinkling  divine. 
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But,  my  sister* 

Ah  !  he  kissed  her, 

And  me  he  passed  by ; 

I’m  jealous 
Of  the  fellow’s 

Bad  taste,  and  blind  eye.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. — Midas’s  parlour. 

Midas,  Mysis,  and  Pan,  in  consultation  over 
a  large  bowl  of  punch,  pipes,  and  tobacco. 

Mid.  Come,  Pan,  your  toast - 

Pan.  Here  goes,  our  noble  umpire  ! 

Mys.  And  Pol’s  defeat — I’ll  pledge  it  in  a  bum¬ 
per. 

Mid.  Hang  him  !  in  every  scheme  that  whelp 
has  crossed  us. 

Mys.  Sure  lie’s  the  devil  himself ; 

Pan.  Or  doctor  Faustus. 

Mys.  Ah  !  Squire - for  Pan,  would  you  but 

stoutly  stickle, 

This  Pol  wrnuld  soon  be  in  a  wretched  pickle. 

Pan.  You  reason  right - ■ 

Mid.  His  toby  I  shail  tickle. 

Mys.  Look,  squire,  I’ve  sold  my  butter,  here 
it’s  price  is 

At  your  command,  do  but  this  job  for  Mvsis. 
Count  them — six  guineas  and  an  old  Jacobus, 
Keep  Pan,  and  shame  that  scape-grace  coram 
nobis. 

Mid.  Goody,  as  ’tis  your  request, 

I  pocket  this  here  stuff ; 

And  as  for  that  there  peasant, 

Trust  me  I’ll  work  his  buff. 

At  the  musical  struggle 
I’ll  bully  and  juggle ; 

My  award’s 
Your  sure  card. 

Blood,  he  shall  fly  his  country — that’s  enough. 
Pan.  Well  said,  my  lad  of  wax  ! 

Mid.  Let’s  end  the  tankard, 

I  have  no  head  for  business  till  I’ve  drank  hard. 
Pan.  Nor  have  my  guts  brains  in  them  till 
they’re  addle, 

When  I’m  most  rocky  I  best  sit  my  saddle. 

Mid.  Well,  come,"  let’s  take  one  bouze,  and 
roar  a  catch, 

Then  part  to  our  affairs. 

Pan.  A  match  ! 

Mys.  A  match  ! 

AIR. 

Mid.  Master  Pol, 

And  his  toll-de-roll-loll, 

I’ll  buffet  away  from  the  plain,  sir. 
Pan.  And  I’ll  assist 
Your  worship’s  fist 

With  all  my  might  and  main,  sir. 
Mys.  And  I’ll  have  a  thump, 

Though  he  is  so  plump, 

And  make  such  a  wounded  racket. 


Mid.  I’ll  bluff. 

Pan.  I’ll  rough, 

Mys.  I’ll  huff, 

Mid.  I’ll  cuff, 

Omn.  And  I’ll  warrant  we  pepper  his  jacket. 
Mid.  For  all  his  cheats, 

And  wenching  feats, 

He  shall  rue  on  his  knees  ’em. 

O  skip,  by  goles, 

As  high  as  Paul’s, 

Like  ugly  witch  on  besom ; 

Arraign’d  he  shall  be, 

Of  treason  to  me  ! 

Pan.  And  I  with  my  davy  will  back  it; 

I’ll  swear, 

Mid.  I’ll  snare, 

Mys.  I’ll  tear, 

Omn.  O  rare  ! 

And  I’ll  warrant  we  pepper  his  jacket. 
SCENE  V. 

Enter  SilenO  and  Dam.etas,  in  warm  argu¬ 
ment. 

Sil.  My  Daph  a  wife  for  thee,  the  squire’s 
base  pandar  ! 

To  the  plantations  sooner  would  I  send  her. 

Earn.  Sir,  your  good  wife  approved  my  offers. 
Sit.  Name  her  not,  hag  of  Endor, 

What  knew  she  of  thee  but  thy  coffers? 

Dam.  And  shall  this  ditch-born  whelp,  this 
jack-anapes, 

By  dint  of  congees  and  of  scrapes - 

Sit.  These  are  thy  slanders,  and  that  canker¬ 
ed  hag’s — — 

Dam.  A  thing  made  up  of  pilfered  rags - - 

Sil.  Richer  than  thou,  with  all  thy  brags 
Of  flocks,  and  herds,  and  money-bags. 

AIR. 

If  a  rival  thy  character  draw, 

In  perfection  he’ll  find  out  a  flaw ; 

With  black  he  will  paint, 

Make  a  de’il  of  a  saint, 

And  change  to  an  owl  a  macca. 

Dam.  Can  a  father  pretend  to  be  wise, 

Who  his  friend’s  good  advice  would  des¬ 
pise  ? 

Who,  when  danger  is  nigh, 

Throws  his  spectacles  by. 

And  blinks  through  a  green  girl's  eyes  ? 
Sil.  You’re  an  impudent  pimp,  and  a  grub  ! 
Bam.  You  are  fooled  by  a  beggarly  scrub; 

Your  betters  you  snub. 

Sil.  Who  will  lend  me  a  club, 

This  insolent  puppy  to  drub  ? 

You  are  an  impudent  pimp,  and  a  grub. 
Dam.  You’re  cajoled  by  a  beggarly  scrub  , 

Sil.  Who  will  rot  in  a  powdering  tub. 

Dam.  Whom  the  prince  of  impostors  I  dub; 
Sil.  A  guinea  for  a  eiub, 
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Dam.  Your  bald  pate  you’ll  rub, 

SiL  The  muckworm  to  drub. 

Dam.  When  you  find  that  your  cub — 

Sit.  Rub  off,  sirrah ;  rub,  sirrah,  rub. 

Dam.  Is  debauched  by  a  whip’d  syllabub. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Mysis,  attended  by  Daphne  and  Nysa. 

Mys.  Sob  !  you  attend  the  trial - we  shall 

drive  hence 

Your  vagabond - 

Sit.  1  smoke  your  foul  contrivance. 

Daph.  Ah,  Ny  !  our  fate  depends  upon  this  is¬ 
sue — 

Nysa.  [To  Daphne.]  For  your  sake,  my  claim 
I  here  forego ; 

And  with  your  Pol  much  joy  I  wish  you. 

Daph.  O,  gemini !  sav'st  thou  me  so  ? 

Dear  creature,  let  me  kiss  you. 

Nysa.  Let  us  kneel,  and  beg  his  stay  ;  papa 
will  back  us. 

Daph.  Mamma  will  storm. 

Nysa.  What  then?  she  can  but  whack  us. 

AIR. 

Daph.  Mother,  sure  you  never 
Wilt  endeavour 
To  dissever 
From  my  favour 

So  sweet  a  swain  ? 

None  so  clever 

E’er  trode  the  plain. 

Nysa.  Father,  hopes  you  gave  her, 

Don’t  deceive  her; 

Can  you  leave  her 
Sunk  for  ever 

In  pining  care  ? 

Haste  and  save  her 

From  black  despair. 

Daph.  Think  of  his  modest  grace, 

His  voice,  shape,  and  face; 

Nysa.  Hearts  alarming, 

Daph.  Bosoms  warming, 

Nysa.  Wrath  disarming, 

Daph.  W  ith  his  soft  Jay : 

Nysa.  He’s  so  charming, 

Ay,  let  him  stay, 

Both.  He’s  so  charming,  &c. 

Mys.  Sluts,  are  you  lost  to  shame? 

Sit.  Wife,  w'ife,  be  more  tame. 

Mys.  This  is  madness  ! 

Sit.  Sober  sadness  ! 

Mys.  I  with  gladness 

Could  see  him  swing, 

For  his  badness. 

Sit.  ’Tis  no  such  thing. 

Dam.  Must  Pan  resign,  to  this  fop,  his  em¬ 
ployment? 

Must  I,  to  him,  yield  of  Daphne  the 
enjoyment? 


[Anonymous. 

Mys.  Ne’er  while  a  tongue  I  brandish, 

Fop  outlandish, 

Daphne  shall  blandish. 

Dam.  Will  you  reject  my  income, 

Herds  and  clinkum? 

Sit.  Rot  and  sink  ’em. 

Dam.  Midas  must  judge. 

Mys.  And  Pol  must  fly. 

Sit.  Zounds,  Pol  shan’t  budge  ! 

Mys.  You  lie  ! 

Dam.  You  lie  ! 

Mys.  \ 

Dam.  >  You  lie,  you  lie  ! 

Sit.  ) 

Nysa.  Pan’s  drone  is  fit  for  wild  rocks  and 
bleak  mountains ; 

Daph.  Pol’s  lyre  suits  best  our  cool  grots  and 
clear  fountains. 

Nysa.  Pol  is  young  and  merry; 

Daph.  Light  and  airy, 

Sit.  As  a  fairy. 

Nysa.  Pan  is  old  and  musty  : 

Daph.  Stiff’  and  fusty ; 

SiL  Sour  and  crusty. 

Daph.  Can  you  banish  Pol  ? 

Nysa.  No,  no,  no,  no  ! 

Let  Pan  fall. 

Daph.  Ay,  let  him  go-' 

Nysa.  1 

Daph.  >  Ay,  let  him  go. 

SiL  ) 

Midas  comes  forward,  enraged ,  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  Nymphs  and  Swains. 

Mid.  Peace,  bo  !  is  hell  broke  loose  ?  what- 
means  this  jawing  ? 

Under  my  very  nose  this  clapper  clawing  ! 

AIR. 

What  the  devil's  here  to  do, 

Ye  logger-heads  and  gypsies? 

Sirrah,  you  !  and  hussy,  you  ! 

And  each  of  you  tipsy  is  : 

But  I’ll  as  sure  pull  down  your  pride  as 
A  gun,  or  as  I’m  justice  Midas. 

CHORUS. 

O,  tremendous  justice  Midas  ! 

Who  shall  oppose  wise  justice  Midas ! 

AIR. 

Mid.  I’m  given  to  understand,  that  you  are  all 
in  a  pother  here. 

Disputing  whether  Pan  or  Pol  shall  play 
to  you  another  year. 

Dare  you  think  your  clumsy  lugs  so  pro¬ 
per  to  decide,  as' 

The  delicate  ears  of  justice  Midas  ? 
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CHORUS. 

O,  tremendous,  & c. 

Mid.  So,  you  allow  it,  then !  ye  mobbish 
rabble  ? 

Enter  Pol  and  Pan  severally. 

Oh,  here  comes  Pol  and  Pan ;  now  stint 
your  gabble. 

Fetch  my  great  chair  !  I’ll  quickly  end  this 
squabble. 

AIR. 

Now  I’m  seated, 

I’il  be  treated 

Like  the  sophi  on  his  throne ; 

In  my  presence, 

Scoundrel  peasants, 

Shall  not  call  their  souls  their  own. 

My  behest  is, 

He  who  best  is, 

Shall  be  fixed  musician  chief : 

Ne’er  the  loser, 

Shall  shew  nose  here. 

But  be  transported  like  a  thief. 

CHORUS. 

O,  tremendous,  &c. 

Dam.  Masters,  will  you  abide  by  this  condi¬ 
tion  ? 

Pan..  I  ask  no  better. 

Pol.  I  am  all  submission. 

Pan.  Strike  up,  sweet  sir. 

Pol.  Sir,  I  attend  your  leisure. 

Mid.  Pan,  take  the  lead. 

Pan.  Since  ’tis  your  worship’s  pleasure. 

AIR. 

A’pox  of  your  pother  about  this  or  that; 

Your  shrieking,  or  squeaking,  a  sharp  or  a 
flat : 

I’m  sharp  by  my  bumpers,  you’re  flat,  master 
Pol; 

So,  here  goes  a  set  to  at  toll-de-roll-lol ! 

When  Beauty  her  pack  of  poor  lovers  would 
hamper, 

And  after  Miss  Will  o’  the  Whisp  the  fools 
scamper ; 

Ding  dong,  in  sing  song,  they  the  lady  extol : 

Pray  what’s  all  this  fuss  for,  but - toll-de- 

roll-loll  ! 

Mankind  are  a  medley - a  chance  medley 

race : 
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All  start  in  full  cry,  to  give  Dame  Fortune 
chace : 

There’s  catch  as  catch  can,  hit  or  miss,  luck  is 
all; 

And  luck’s  the  best  tune  of  life’s  toll-de-roll- 
loli ! 

I’ve  done,  please  your  worship,  ’tis  rather  too 
long; 

I  only  meant  life  is  but  an  old  song. 

The  world’s  but  a  tragedy,  comedy,  droll; 

Where  all  act  the  scene  of  toll-de-roll-loll  ! 

Mid.  By  jingo  !  well  performed  for  one  of  his 
age; 

How,  hang  dog  !  don’t  you  blush  to  she  v  your  vi¬ 
sage  ? 

Pol.  Why,  master  Midas,  for  that  matter, 

’Tis  enough  to  dash  one, 

To  hear  the  arbitrator, 

In  such  unseemly  fashion, 

One  of  the  candidates  bespatter, 

With  so  much  partial  passion. 

[Midas  falls  asleep. 

AIR. 

Ah,  happy  hours,  how  fleeting 
Ye  danced  on  down  away  ; 

When  my  soft  vows  repeating. 

At  Daphne’s  feet  I  lay  ! 

But  from  her  charms  when  sundered, 

As  Midas’  frowns  presage; 

Each  hour  will  seem  an  hundred; 

Each  day  appear  an  age. 

Mid.  Silence  !  this  just  decree,  all,  at  your 
peril, 

Obedient  hear — else  I  shall  use  you  very  ill. 

THE  DECREE. 

Pan  shall  remain ; 

Pol  quit  the  plain. 

CHORUS. 

O,  tremendous,  &c. 

Mid.  All  bow  with  me  to  mighty  Pan - en¬ 
throne  him - 

No  pouting - and  with  festal  chorus  crown 

him - 

[The  crowd  form  two  ranks  beside  the  chair, 
and  join  in  the  chorus,  whilst  Midas 
crowns  him  with  bays. 

CHORUS. 

See,  triumphant,  sits  the  bard, 

Crowned  with  bays,  his  due  reward; 

Exiled  Pol  shall  wander  far; 

Exiled  twang  his  faint  guitar; 
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While,  with  echoing  shouts  of  praise, 

We  the  bagpipe’s  glory  raise. 

Mid.  ’Tis  well.  What  keeps  you  here,  you 
ragamuffin  ? 

Go  trudge — or  do  you  wait  for  a  good  cuffing  ? 
Pol.  Now,  all  attend.  [Throws  off  his  disguise, 
and  appears  as  Apollo.] —  I  he  wrath  of 
Jove,  for  rapine, 

Corruption,  lust,  pride,  fraud,  there  s  no  esca- 
ping. 

Tremble,  thou  wretch  !  thou’st  stretched  thy  ut¬ 
most  tether ; 

Thou  and  thy  tools  shall  go  to  pot  together. 

AIll. 

Dunce,  I  did  but  sham, 

For  Apollo  I  am, 

God  of  Music,  and  king  of  Parnass; 

Thy  scurvy  decree, 

For  Pan  against  me, 

I  reward  with  the  ears  of  an  ass. 

Mid.  Detected,  baulked,  and  small, 

On  our  marrow-bones  we  fall. 

Mys.  Be  merciful ! 

Dam.  Be  pitiful ! 

Mid.  Forgive  us,  mighty  Sol.  Alas,  alas  ! 

AIR. 

Apollo.  Thou  a  Billinsgate  quean,  [  To  Mys. 
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Thou  a  pandar  obscene,  [To  Dam. 
With  strumpets  and  bailiff's  shall  class; 
Thou,  driven  from  man,  [To  Min. 
Shalt  wander  with  Pan, 

He  a  stinking  old  goat,  thou  an  ass,  an 
ass,  &c. 

Be  thou  squire — his  estate  [To  Sil. 
To  thee  I  translate. 

To  you  his  strong  chests,  wicked  mass  ; 

[To  Daph  and  Nysa. 
Live  happy,  while  I, 

Recalled  to  the  sky, 

Make  all  the  gods  laugh  at  Midas. 

Daph.  r  together  with  "Y  To  the  bright  god  of 
Sil.  <  the  other  Nymphs  ;  day, 

Nysa.  Land  Swains.  3  Let  us  dance,  sing, 

and  play ; 

Clap  hands  every 
lad  with  his  lass. 

Daph.  Now,  critics,  lie  snug, 

Not  a  hiss,  groan,  or  shrug  ; 

Remember  the  fate  of  Midas, 

Midas ; 

Remember  the  fate  of  Midas. 

CHORUS, 

Now,  critics,  lie  snug,  &c. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


MEN. 

Lord  Aimworth,  attacked  to  Patty. 

Sir  Harry  Sycamore,  father  to  Theodosia. 
Mervin,  attached  to  Theodosia. 

Fairfield,  the  milter. 

Giles,  a  farmer,  attached  to  Patty. 

Ralph,  son  to  Fairfield. 


WOMEN. 

Lady  Sycamore,  wife  to  Sir  Harry. 
Theodosia,  attached  to  Mervin. 
Patty',  the  Maid  of  the  Mill. 

Fanny,  a  gypsey. 


Scene — A  village  in  England. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I  .-—A  rural  prospect,  with  a  mill  at 
work.  Several  people  employed  ajbout ;  on  one 
side  a  house,  Patty  reading  in  the  window ; 
on  the  other  a  barn,  where  Fanny  sits  mend¬ 
ing  a  net ;  Giles  appears  at  a  distance  in 
the  mill ;  Fairfield  and  Ralph  taking  sacks 
from  a  cart. 

CHORUS. 

Free  from  sorrow,  free  from  strife, 

O  how  blest  the  miller’s  life  ! 

Chearful  working  through  the  day, 

Still  he  laughs,  and  sings  away. 

Nought  can  vex  him, 

Nought  perplex  him, 

While  there’s  grist  to  make  him  gay. 

DUET. 

Let  the  great  enjoy  the  blessings 
By  indulgent  fortune  sent : 


What  can  wealth,  can  grandeur  offer 
More  than  plenty  and  content? 

Fair.  Well  done,  well  done !  ’tis  a  sure  sign 
work  goes  on  merrily,  when  folks  sing  at  it.  Stop 
the  mill  there  !  and  dost  hear,  son  Ralph  ?  hoist 
yon  sacks  of  flour  upon  this  cart,  lad,  and  drive 
it  up  to  lord  Aimworth’s ;  coming  from  London 
last  night  with  strange  company,  no  doubt  there 
are  calls  enough  for  it  by  this  time. 

Ralph.  Ay,  feyther,  whether  or  not,  there’s  no 
doubt  but  you’ll  find  enow  for  a  body  to  do. 

lair.  What,  dost  mutter  ?  Is’t  not  a  strange 
plague  that  thou  can’st  never  go  about  any  thing 
with  a  good  will !  murrain  take  it,  what’s  come 
o’er  the  boy  ?  So,  then,  thou  wilt  not  set  a  hand 
to  what  I  have  desired  thee  ? 

Ralph.  Why  don’t  you  speak  to  suster  Pat  to 
do  something,  then  ?  I  thought  when  she  came 
home  to  us,  after  my  old  lady’s  death,  she  was  t* 
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have  been  of  some  use  in  the  house  ;  but,  instear! 
ot  that,  she  sits  there  all  day,  reading  outlandish 
books,  dressed  like  a  fme  madumasel,  and  the 
never  a  word  you  says  to  she. 

Fair.  Sirrah,  don’t  speak  so  disrespectfully  of 
thy  sister  !  thou  wilt  never  have  the  tithe  of  her 
deserts. 

Ralph.  Why  I’ll  read  and  write  with  her  for 
what  she  dares  ;  and  as  for  playing  on  the  hapsi- 
cols,  I  thinks  her  good  rich  mother  might  have 
learned  her  something  more  properer,  seeing  she 
did  not  remember  to  leave  her  a  legacy  at  last. 

Fair.  That’s  none  of  thy  business,  sirrah. 

Ralph.  A  farmer’s  wife  painting  pictures*  and 
playing  on  the  hapsicols !  w  hy  I’ll  be  hanged 
now,  lor  all  as  old  as  sjie  is,  if  she  knows  any 
more  about  milking  a  cow,  than  I  do  of  sewing  a 
petticoat. 

Fair.  Ralph,  thou  hast  been  drinking  this 
morning. 

Ralph.  Well,  if  so  be  as  I  have,  it’s  nothing 
out  of  your  pocket,  nor  mine  neither. 

Fair.  Who  has  been  giving  thee  liquor,  sir¬ 
rah  ? 

Ralph.  Why  it  was  wind — a  gentleman  guve 
me. 

Fair.  A  gentleman  ! 

Ralph.  Yes,  a  gentleman  that’s  come  piping 
hot  from  London  :  he  is  below  at  the  Cat  and 
Bagpipes ;  I  cod  he  rides  a  choice  bit  of  a  nag ; 
I  dare  to  say  she’d  fetch  as  good  as  forty  pound 
at  ever  a  fair  in  all  England. 

Fair.  A  fig’s  end  for  what  she’d  fetch  !  mind 
thy  business,  or  by  the  lord  Harry - 

Ralph.  Why  I  won’t  do  another  hand’s  turn 
to-day  now,  so  that’s  flat. 

Fair.  Thou  wilt  not - 

Ralph.  Why  no,  I  won’t  ;  so,  what  argufies 
your  putting  yourself  in  a  passion,  feyther  ?  I’ve 
promised  to  go  back  to  the  gentleman  ;  and  I 
don’t  know  but  what  he’s  a  lord  too,  and 
mayhap  he  may  do  more  for  me  than  you  thinks 
of. 

Fair.  Well,  son  Ralph,  run  thy  gait;  but  re¬ 
member  I  tell  thee,  thou  wilt  repent  this  unto¬ 
wardness. 

Ralph.  Why,  how  shall  I  repent  it?  Mayhap 
you’ll  turn  me  out  of  your  service  ?  a  match ; 
with  all  hearts — I  cod  I  don’t  care  three  brass 
pins. 

AIR. 

If  that’s  all  you  want,  who  the  plague  will  be 
sorry  ? 

*Twere  better  by  half  to  dig  stones  in  a  quarry; 

For  my  share,  I'm  weary  of  what  is  got  by’t : 
S’llcsh  !  here’s  such  a  racket,  such  scolding  and 
coiling, 

You’re  never  content,  but  when  folks  are  a  toil¬ 
ing,  _ 

And  drudging,  like  horses,  from  morning  ’till 
night. 
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You  think  I’m  afraid  ?  but  the  difference  to  shew 
you, 

First,  yonder’s  your  shovel  ;  your  sacks,  too,  I 
throw  you ; 

Henceforward  take  care  of  your  matters  who 
will ; 

They’re  welcome  to  slave  for  your  wages  who 
need  ’em, 

Tol  lol  derol  lol,  I  have  purchase  a  my  freedom, 

And  never  hereafter  shall  work  at  the  mill. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Patty. 

Fair.  Dear  heart,  dear  heart !  I  protest  this 
ungracious  boy  puts  me  quite  beside  myself. 
Patty,  my  dear,  come  down  into  the  yard  a  little, 
and  keep  me  company — and  you,  thieves,  vaga¬ 
bonds,  gipsies,  out  here  !  ’tis  you  who  debauch  my 
son. 

AIR. 

Pat.  In  love  to  pine  and  languish, 

Yet  know  vour  passion  vain ; 

To  harbour  heart-felt  anguish, 

Yet  fear  to  tell  your  pain. 

What  powers  unrelenting, 

Severer  ills  inventing, 

Can  sharpen  pangs  like  these  ? 

Where  days  and  nights  tormenting. 
Yield  not  a  moment’s  ease  ! 

Fair.  Well,  Patty,  master  Goodman,  my 
lord’s  steward,  has  been  with  me  just  now,  and  I 
find  we  are  like  to  have  great  doings  ;  his  lord- 
ship  has  brought  down  sir  Harry  Sycamore  and 
his  family,  and  there  is  more  company  expected 
in  a  few  days. 

Pat.  I  know  sir  Harry  very  well ;  he  is  by 
marriage  a  distant  relation  of  my  lord’s. 

Fair.  Pray,  what  sort  of  a  young  body  is  the 
daughter  there?  I  think  she  used  to  be  with  you 
at  the  castle,  three  or  four  summers  ago,  when 
my  young  lord  was  out  upon  his  travels. 

Pat.  Oh  !  very  often  ;  she  was  a  great  fa¬ 
vourite  of  my  lady’s :  pray,  father,  is  she  come 
down  ? 

Fair.  Why,  you  know  the  report  last  night, 
about  my  lord’s  going  to  be  married?  by  what 
I  can  learn  she  is;  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
nearer  relationship  between  the  families,  ere  long. 
It  seems,  his  lordship  was  not  over  willing  for 
the  match,  but  the  friends  on  both  sides  in  Lon¬ 
don  pressed  it  so  hard  :  then,  there’s  a  swinging 
fortune  :  Master  Goodman  tells  me,  a  matter  of 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Pat.  If  it  was  a  million,  father,  it  would  not 
be  more  than  my  lord  Aitnworth  deserves  ;  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  wedding  will  be  celebrated  here  at  the 
mansion-house  ? 
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Fair.  So  it  is  thought,  as  soon  as  things  can 

be  properly  prepared - And  now,  Patty,  if  I 

could  but  see  thee  a  little  merry — Come,  bless 
thee,  pluck  up  thy  spirits  ! — To  be  sure  thou  hast 
sustained,  in  the  death  of  thy  lady,  a  heavy  loss; 
she  was  a  parent  to  thee;  nay,  and  better,  inas¬ 
much  as  she  took  thee,  when  thou  wert  but  a 
babe,  and  gave  thee  an  education  which  thy  natu¬ 
ral  parents  could  not  afford  to  do. 

Pat.  Ah  !  dear  father,  don’t  mention  what, 
perhaps,  has  been  my  greatest  misfortune. 

Fair.  Nay,  then,  Patty,  what’s  become  of  all 

thv  sense,  that  people  talk  so  much  about  ? - 

But  I  have  something  to  say  to  thee,  which  I 

would  have  thee  consider  seriously. - 1  believe 

I  need  not  tell  thee,  my  child,  that  a  young 
maiden,  after  she  is  marriageable,  especially  if 
she  has  any  thing  about  her  to  draw  people’s 
notice,  is  liable  to  ill  tongues,  and  a  many  cross 
accidents;  so  that,  the  sooner  she’s  out  of  harm’s 
wav,  the  better. 

Pat.  Undoubtedly,  father,  there  are  people 
enough  who  watch  every  opportunity  to  gratify 
their  own  malice;  but  when  a  young  woman’s 
conduct  is  unblameable - 

Fair.  Why,  Patty,  there  may  he  something  in 
that  ;  but  you  know  slander  will  leave  spots, 
where  malice  finds  none  :  I  say,  then,  a  young 
woman’s  best  safeguard  is  a  good  husband.  Now 
there  is  our  neighbour,  Farmer  Giles;  he  is  a 
sober,  honest,  industrious  young  fellow,  and  one 
of  the  wealthiest  in  these  parts;  he  is  greatly 
taken  with  thee,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  I 
have  told  thee  I  should  be  glad  to  have  him  for 
a  son-in-law. 

Pat.  And  I  have  told  you  as  often,  father,  I 
would  submit  myself  entirely  to  your  direction  ; 
whatever  you  think  proper  for  me,  is  so. 

Fair.  Why  that’s  spoken  like  a  dutiful,  sensi¬ 
ble  girl;  get  thee  in,  then,  and  leave  me  to  man¬ 
age  it.  Perhaps  our  neighbour  Giles  is  not 
a  gentleman  ;  but  what  are  the  greatest  part  of 
our  country  gentlemen  good  for  ? 

Fat.  Very  true,  father.  The  sentiments,  in¬ 
deed,  have  frequently  little  correspondence  with 
the  condition ;  and  it  is  according  to  them  alone 
w'e  ought  to  regulate  our  esteem. 

AIR. 

W7hat  are  outward  forms  and  shews, 

To  an  honest  heart  compared  ? 

Oft  the  rustic,  wanting  those, 

Has  the  nobler  portion  shared. 

Oft  we  see  the  homely  flower 
Bearing,  at  the  hedge’s  side, 

Virtues  of  more  sovereign  power 

Than  the  garden’s  gayest  pride.  [Exit. 

Enter  Giles. 

Giles.  Well,  Master  Fairfield,  you  and  Miss 

vot.  nr. 
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Pat  have  had  a  long  discourse  together;  did  you 
tell  her  that  I  was  come  down  ? 

Fair.  No,  in  truth,  friend  Giles;  but  I  men¬ 
tioned  our  affair  at  a  distance  ;  and  I  think 
there  is  no  fear. 

Giles.  That’s  right — and  when  shall  us — You 
do  know  I  have  told  you  my  mind  often  and 
often. 

Fair.  Farmer,  give  us  thy  hand  ;  nobody 
doubts  thy  good  will  to  me  and  my  girl  ;  and  you 
may  take  my  word,  I  u'ould  rather  give  her  to 
thee  than  another;  for  I  am  main  certain  thou 
wilt  make  her  a  good  husband. 

Giles.  Thanks  to  your  good  opinion,  Master 
Fairfield  ;  if  such  he  my  hap,  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  cause  of  complaint. 

Fair.  And  I  promise  thee  my  daughter  will 
make  thee  a  choice  wife.  But  thou  know’st, 
friend  Giles,  that  I,  and  all  belongs  to  me,  have 
great  obligations  to  lord  Aimworth’s  family. 
Patty,  in  particular,  would  be  one  of  the  most 
ungrateful  wretches  this  day  breathing,  if  she 
was  to  do  the  smallest  thing  contrary  to  their  con¬ 
sent  and  approbation. 

Giles.  Nay,  nay,  ’tis  well  enough  known  to  all 
the  country,  she  was  the  old  lady’s  darling. 

Fair.  Well,  Master  Giles,  I’ll  assure  thee  she 
is  not  one  whit  less  obliged  to  my  lord  himself. 
When  Ins  mother  was  taken  off  so  suddenly,  and 
his  affairs  called  him  up  to  London,  if  Patty 
would  have  remained  at  the  castle,  she  might 
have  had  the  command  of  all;  or  if  she  would 
have  gone  any  where  else,  he  would  have  paid 
for  her  fixing,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  would. 

Giles.  Why,  for  that  matter,  folks  did  not 
spare  to  say,  that  my  lord  had  a  sort  of  a  sneak¬ 
ing  kindness  for  her  himself :  and  I  remember,  at 
one  time,  it  was  rife  all  about  the  neighbourhood, 
that  she  was  actually  to  he  our  lady. 

Fair.  Pho,  pho  !  a  pack  of  womans’  tales. 

Giles.  Nay,  to  be  sure  they’ll  say  any  thing. 

Fair.  My  lord’s  a  man  of  a  better  way  of 
thinking,  friend  Giles — hut  this  is  neither  here 

nor  there  to  our  business - Have  you  been  at 

the  castle  yet  ? 

Giles.  Who  I  !  Bless  your  heart,  I  did  not  hear 
a  syllabic  of  his  lordship’s  being  come  down, ’till 
your  lad  told  me. 

Fair.  No  !  why,  then,  go  up  to  my  lord  ;  let 
him  know  you  have  a  mind  to  make  a  match 
with  my  daughter ;  hear  what  he  has  to  say  to 
it ;  and  afterwards  we  will  try  if  we  can’t  settle 
matters. 

Giles.  Go  up  to  my  lord  !  Icod  if  that  be  all, 
I’ll  do  it  with  the  biggest  pleasure  in  life.  But 
where’s  Miss  Pat?  Might  one  not  ax  her  how 
she  do  ? 

Fair.  Never  spare  it;  she’s  within  there. 

Giles.  I  see  her — odd  rabbit  it,  this  hatch  is 
locked  now— Miss  Pat— Miss  Patty— She  makes 
believe  not  to  hear  me. 
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Fair.  Wei!,  well,  never  mind  ;  thoo’lt  come  and 
eat  a  morsel  of  dinner  with  us. 

Giles.  Nay,  but  just  to  have  a  bit  of  a  joke 
with  her  at  present — Miss  Pat,  I  say — won't  you 
open  the  door  ? 

AIR. 

Hark  !  ’tis  I  your  own  true  lover, 

After  walking  three  long  miles, 

One  kind  look  at  least  discover, 

Come  and  speak  a  word  to  Giles. 

You  alone  my  heart  I  fix  on  : 

Ah,  you  little  cunning  vixen  ! 

I  can  see  your  roguish  smiles. 

Addslids  !  my  mind  is  so  possest, 

Till  we’re  sped,  I  shan’t  have  rest ; 

Only  say  the  thing’s  a  bargain, 

Here  an  you  like  it, 

Ready  to  strike  it, 

There’s  at  once  an  end  of  arguing  : 

I’m  her’s,  she’s  mine; 

Thus  we  seal,  and  thus  we  sign.  [Exit. 

Enter  Patty. 

Fair.  Patty,  child,  why  would'st  not  thou  open 
the  door  for  our  neighbour  Giles  ? 

Pat.  Really,  father,  I  did  not  know  what  was 
the  matter. 

Fair.  Well,  another  time  ;  he’ll  be  here  again 
presently.  lie’s  gone  up  to  the  castle,  Patty; 
thou  knowest  it  would  not  be  right  for  us  to  do 
any  thing  without  giving  his  lordship  intelligence; 
so  I  have  sent  the  farmer  to  let  him  know  that 
he  is  willing,  and  we  are  willing;  and,  with  his 
lordship’s  approbation - 

Pat.  Oh,  dear  father  !  what  are  you  going  to 
say  ? 

Fair.  Nay,  child,  I  would  not  have  stirred  a 
step  for  fifty  pounds,  without  advertising  his 
lordship  before-hand. 

Pat.  But  surely,  surely,  you  have  not  done 
this  rash,  this  precipitate  thing  ? 

Fair.  How  rash,  how  is  it  rash,  Patty  ?  I  don’t 
understand  thee. 

Pat.  Oh,  you  have  distressed  me  beyond  ima¬ 
gination  !  but  why  would  you  not  give  me  no¬ 
tice  ?  speak  to  me  first  ? 

Fair.  Why,  han’t  I  spoken  to  thee  an  hundred 
times?  No,  Patty, ’tis  thou  that  would’st  distress 
me,  and  thou’lt.  break  my  heart. 

Pat.  Dear  father  ! 

Fair.  All  1  desire  is,  to  see  thee  well  settled  ; 
and  now  that  I  am  likely  to  do  so,  thou  art  not 
contented.  I  am  sure  the  farmer  is  as  sightly  a 
clever  lad  as  any  in  the  country ;  and  is  he  not 
as  good  as  we  ? 

Pat.  ’Tis  very  true,  father ;  I  am  to  blame  ; 
pray,  forgive  me. 
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Fair.  Forgive  thee  !  Lord  help  thee,  my  child, 

I  am  not  angry  with  thee  ;  but  quiet  thyself,  Pat- 
tv,  and  thou’lt  see  all  this  will  turn  out  for  the 
best.  [Exit. 

Pat.  What  will  become  of  me?  My  lord  will 
certainly  imagine  this  is  done  with  my  consent — 
Well,  is  he  not  himself  going  to  be  married  to  a 
lady,  suitable  to  him  in  rank,  suitable  to  him  in 
fortune,  as  this  farmer  is  to  me  ?  and,  under  what 
pretence  can  I  refuse  the  husband  my  father  has 
found  for  me  ?  Shall  I  say  that  1  have  dared  to 
raise  my  inclinations  above  my  condition,  and 
presumed  to  love,  where  my  duty  taught  me  only 
gratitude  and  respect  ?  Alas  !  Who  could  live  in 
the  house  with  lord  Aiimvorth,  see  him,  converse 
with  him,  and  not  love  him  ?  I  have  this  consola¬ 
tion,  however,  my  folly  is  yet  undiscovered  to 
any;  else,  how  should  I  be  ridiculed  and  de¬ 
spised  !  nay,  would  not  my  lord  himself  despise 
me,  especially,  if  he  knew  that  I  have  more  than 
once  construed  his  natural  affability  and  polite¬ 
ness  into  sentiments  as  unworthy  of  him,  as  mine 
are  bold  and  extravagant.  Unexampled  vanity  ! 
Did  I  possess  any  thing  capable  of  attracting 
such  a  notice,  to  what  purpose  could  a  man  of 
his  distinction  cast  his  eyes  on  a  girl,  poor,  mean¬ 
ly  born,  and  indebted  for  every  thing  to  the  ill- 
placed  bounty  of  his  family  ? 

AIR. 

Ah  !  why  should  Fate,  pursuing 
A  wretched  thing  like  me, 

Heap  ruin  thus  on  ruin, 

And  add  to  misery  ? 

The  griefs  I  languished  under, 

In  secret  let  me  share ; 

But  this  new  stroke  of  thunder, 

Is  more  than  I  can  bear. 

[Exit, 

SCENE  II.- — Changes  to  a  chamber  in  Lord 
A i mw' or tii’s  house. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Sycamore  and  Theodosia. 

Sir  Har.  Well,  but,  Theodosia,  child,  you  are 
quite  unreasonable. 

The.  Pardon  me,  papa,  it  is  not  I  am  unrea¬ 
sonable  :  w  hen  1  gave  way  to  my  inclinations  for 
Mr  Mervin,  he  did  not  seem  less  agreeable  to 
you  and  my  mamma,  than  he  was  acceptable  to 
me.  It  is,  therefore,  you  have  been  unreasona¬ 
ble,  in  first  encouraging  his  addresses,  and  after¬ 
wards  forbidding  him  your  house,  in  order  to 
bring  me  down  here,  to  force  me  on  a  gentle¬ 
man - - 

Sir  Har.  Force  you,  Dossy !  what  do  you 
mean  ?  By  the  la,  I  would  not  force  you  on  the 
czar  of  Muscovy  ! 

The.  And  yet,  papa,  what  else  can  you  call  it  ? 
For  though  lord  Aimworth  is  extremely  attentive 
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^nd  obliging,  I  assure  you  he  is  by  no  means  one 
f  the  most  ardent  of  lovers. 

Sir  Har.  Ardent !  Ah,  there  it  is ;  you  girls 
never  think  there  is  any  love,  without  kissing  and 
hugging;  but  you  should  consider,  child,  my  lord 
Aimworth  is  a  polite  man,  and  has  been  abroad 
in  France  and  Italy,  where  these  things  are  not 
the  tashion.  I  remember,  when  I  was  on  my  tra¬ 
vels  among  the  madames  and  signoras,  we  never 
saluted  more  than  the  tip  of  the  ear. 

The.  Really,  papa,  you  have  a  very  strange 
opinion  of  my  delicacy ;  I  had  no  such  stuff  in 
my  thoughts. 

Sir  Har.  Well,  come,  my  poor  Dossy,  I  see 
you  are  chagrined,  but  you  know  it  is  not  my 
fault ;  on  the  contrary,  I  assure  you,  I  had  al¬ 
ways  a  great  regard  for  young  Mervin,  and  should 
have  been  very  glad - 

The.  Hovv  then,  papa,  could  you  join  in  forcing 
me  to  write  him  that  strange  letter,  never  to  see 
me  more ;  or  how,  indeed,  could  I  comply  with 
your  commands  ?  What  must  he  think  of  me  ? 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  but  hold,  Dossy ;  your  mamma 
convinced  me  that  he  was  not  so  proper  a  son- 
in-law  for  us  as  lord  Aimworth. 

The.  Convinced  you  !  Ah,  my  dear  papa,  you 
were  not  convinced. 

Sir  Har.  What  1  don’t  I  know  when  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  ? 

The.  Why  no,  papa ;  because  your  good-na¬ 
ture  and  easiness  of  temper  is  such,  that  you  pay 
more  respect  to  the  judgment  of  mamma,  and  less 
to  your  own,  than  you  ought  to  do. 

Sir  Har.  Well,  but,  Dossy,  don’t  you  see  how 
your  mamma  loves  me  ?  if  my  fingerdoesbut  ache, 
she’s  like  a  bewitched  woman ;  and,  if  I  was  to 
die,  I  don’t  believe  she  would  outlive  the  burying 
of  me  :  nay,  she  has  told  me  as  much  herself. 

The.  Her  fondness,  indeed,  is  very  extraordi¬ 
nary. 

Sir  Har.  Besides,  could  you  give  up  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  being  a  countess,  and  mistress  of  this  fine 
place  ? 

The.  Yes,  truly  could  I. 

AIR.  v 

With  the  man  that  I  love,  was  I  destined  to 
dwell, 

On  a  mountain,  a  moor,  in  a  cot,  in  a  cell, 

Retreats  the  most  barren,  most  desert,  would 
be  ' 

More  pleasing  than  courts,  or  a  palace,  to  me. 

Let  the  vain  and  the  venal,  in  wedlock  aspire 

To  what  folly  esteems,  and  the  vulgar  admire; 

I  yield  them  the  bliss,  where  their  wishes  are 
placed ; 

Insensible  creatures  !  ’tis  all  they  can  taste, 

Enter  Lady  Sycamore. 

Lady  Syc.  Sir  Harry,  where  are  you  ? 


Sir  Har.  Here,  my  lamb  ! 

Lady  Syc.  I  am  just  come  from  looking  over 
his  lordship’s  family  trinkets.  Well,  Miss  Syca¬ 
more,  you  are  a  happy  creature,  to  have  dia¬ 
monds,  equipage,  title,  all  the  blessings  of  life 
poured  thus  upon  you  at  once. 

The.  Blessings,  madam  !  Do  you  think,  then, 
I  am  such  a  wretch  as  to  place  my  felicity  in  the 
possession  of  any  such  trumpery? 

Lady  Syc.  Upon  my  word,  miss,  you  have  a 
very  disdainful  mariner  of  expressing  yourself.  I 
believe  there  are  very  few  young  women  of  fa¬ 
shion,  who  would  think  any  sacrifice  they  could 
make,  too  much  for  them.  Did  you  ever  hear 
the  like  of  her,  sir  Harry? 

Sir  Har.  Why,  my  dear,  I  have  just  been  talk¬ 
ing  to  her  in  the  same  strain  ;  but,  whatever  she 
has  got  in  her  head - 

Lady  Syc.  Oh,  it  is  Mr  Mervin,  her  gentleman 
of  Bucklersbury.  Fie,  miss,  marry  a  cit !  where 
is  your  pride,  your  vanity  ?  have  you  nothing  of 
the  person  of  distinction  about  you  ? 

Sir  Har.  Well,  but,  my  lady,  you  know  I  am 
a  piece  of  a  cit  myself,  as  I  may  say;  for  my 
greatgrandfather  was  a  dry  salter. 

The.  And  yet,  madam,  you  condescended  to 
marry  my  papa? 

Lady  Syc.  Well,  if  I  did,  miss,  I  had  but  five 
thousand  pounds  to  my  portion,  and  sir  Harry 
knows  I  was  past  eight  and  thirty,  before  I  would 
listen  to  him. 

Sir  liar.  Nay,  Dossy,  that’s  true;  your  mamma 
owned  eight  and  thirty,  before  we  were  married; 
but,  by  the  la,  my  dear,  you  were  a  lovely  angel ! 
and,  by  candle-light,  nobody  would  have  taken 
you  for  above  five  and  twenty. 

Lady  Syc.  Sir  Harry,  you  remember  the  last 
time  I  was  at  my  lord  duke’s  ? 

Sir  Liar.  Yes,  my  love;  it  was  the  very  day 
your  little  bitch  Minxey  pupt. 

Lady  Syc.  And  pray,  what  did  the  whole  fa¬ 
mily  say?  my  lord  John,  and  my  lord  Thomas, 
and  my  lady  duchess  in  particular?  Cousin,  says 
her  grace  to  me — for  she  always  called  me  cou¬ 
sin — 

The.  Well,  but,  madam,  to  cut  this  matter 
short  at  once,  my  father  has  a  great  regard  for 
Mr  Mervin,  and  would  consent  to  our  union  with 
all  his  heart. 

Lady  Syc.  Do  you  say  so,  sir  Harry  ? 

Sir  Har.  Who,  I,  love  ! 

Lady  Syc.  Then,  all  my  care  and  prudence  are 
come  to  nothing. 

Sir  Har.  Well,  but  stay,  my  lady — Dossy,  you 
are  always  making  mischief. 

The.  Ah  !  my  dear  sweet - 

Lady  Syc.  Do,  miss ;  that’s  right ;  coax - > 

The.  No,  madam,  I  am  not  capable  of  any 
such  meanness. 

Lady  Syc.  ?Tis  very  civil  of  you  to  contradict 
me,  however. 

Sir  Har.  Eh!  what’s  that? — hands  off,  Dossy; 
don’t  come  near  me. 
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AIR. 

Why,  how  now,  Miss  Pert, 

Do  you  think  to  divert 

My  anger  by  fawning  and  stroking  ? 

Would  you  make  me  a  fool, 

Your  play- thing,  your  tool  ? 

Was  ever  young  minx  so  provoking? 

Get  out  of  my  sight ! 

’Twould  be  serving  you  right, 

To  lay  a  sound  dose  of  the  lash  on  ; 

Contradict  your  mamma  ! 

I’ve  a  mind,  by  the  la  ! — 

But  I  won’t  put  myself  in  a  passion. 

[Exit  The. 

Enter  Lord  Aimwokth  and  Giles. 

Lord  Aim.  Come,  farmer,  you  may  come  in ; 
there  are  none  here  but  friends — sir  Harry,  your 
servant. 

Sir  Har.  My  lord,  I  kiss  your  lordship’s  hands 

- - 1  hope  he  did  not  overhear  us  squabbling 

— [Asidel\ — I  have  been  chattering,  here,  with 
my  wife  and  daughter,  my  lord — We  have  been 
examining  your  lordship’s  pictures. 

Lord  Aim.  I  flatter  myself,  then,  her  ladyship 
found  something  to  entertain  her ;  there  are  a 
few  of  them  counted  tolerable.  Well  now',  mas¬ 
ter  Giles,  what  is  it  you  have  got  to  say  to  me  ? 
If  I  can  do  you  any  service,  this  company  will 
give  you  leave  to  speak. 

Giles.  I  thank  your  lordship ;  I  has  not  got  a 
great  deal  to  say.  I  do  come  to  your  lordship 
about  a  little  business,  if  you’ll  please  to  give  me 
the  hearing. 

Lord  Aim.  Certainly,  only  let  me  know  wdiat 
it  is. 

Giles.  Why,  an  please  you,  my  lord,  being  left 
alone,  as  I  may  say,  feyther  dead,  and  all  the  bu¬ 
siness  upon  my  own  hands,  I  do  think  of  settling 
and  taking  a  wile,  and  am  come  to  ax  your  ho¬ 
nour’s  consent. 

Lord  Aim.  My  consent,  farmer  !  If  that  be 

necessary,  you  have  it  with  all  my  heart - 1 

hope  you  have  taken  care  to  make  a  prurient 
choice  ? 

Giles.  Why,  I  do  hope  so,  my  lord. 

Lord  Aim.  Well,  and  who  is  the  happy  fail- 
one  ?  Does  she  live  in  my  house  ? 

Giles.  No,  my  lord,  she  does  not  live  in  your 
house,  but  she’s  a  parson  of  your  acquaintance. 

Lord  Aim.  Of  my  acquaintance  ? 

Giles.  No  offence,  I  hope,  your  honour. 

Lord  Aim.  None  in  the  least;  but  how  is  she 
an  acquaintance  of  mine  ?. 

Giles.  Your  lordship  do  know  miller  Fair- 
field? 

Lord  Aim.  Well - 

Giles.  And  Patty  Fairfield,  his  daughter,  my 
lord  ? 


I.ord  Aim.  Ay  !  is  it  her  you  think  of  marry¬ 
ing  ? 

Giles.  Why,  if  so  be  as  your  lordship  has  no 
objection;  to  be  sure,  we  will  do  nothing  with¬ 
out  your  consent  and  approbation. 

Lord  Aim.  Upon  my  word,  farmer,  you  have 
made  an  excellent  choice — It  is  a  god-daughter 
of  my  mother’s,  madam,  who  was  bred  up  under 
her  care,  and  I  protest  I  do  not  know  a  more 
amiable  young  woman.  But  are  you  sure,  far¬ 
mer,  that  Patty  herself  is  inclinable  to  this 
match  ? 

Giles.  O  yes,  my  lord,  I  am  certain  of  that. 

Lord  Aim.  Perhaps,  then,  she  desired  you  to 
come  and  ask  my  consent  ? 

Giles.  Why,  as  far  as  this  here,  my  lord  ;  to 
he  sure,  the  miller  did  not  care  to  publish  the 
banns,  without  making  your  lordship  acquainted 
— But  1  hope  your  honour’s  not  angry  with  I  ? 

Lord  Aim.  Angry,  farmer  1  Why  should  you 
think  so?  What  interest  have  I  in  it  to  be  an¬ 
gry  ? 

Sir  Har.  And  so,  honest  farmer,  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  married  to  little  Patty  Fairfield  ?  She’s 
an  old  acquaintance  of  mine ;  how  long  have  you 
and  she  been  sweethearts? 

Giles.  Not  a  long  while,  an  please  your  wor¬ 
ship. 

Sir  Har.  Well,  her  father’s  a  good  warm  fel¬ 
low  ;  1  suppose  you  take,  care  that  she  brings, 
something  to  make  the  pot  boil  ? 

Lady  Syc.  What  does  that  conscrn  you,  sir 
Harry?  How  often  must  I  tell  you  of  meddling 
in  other  people’s  affairs  ? 

Sir  Har.  My  lord,  a  penny  for  your  thoughts. 

Lord  Aim ,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  Harry  :  up¬ 
on  my  word,  I  did  not  think  where  1  was. 

Giles.  Well  then,  your  honour,  I’ll  make  bold 
to  be  taking  my  leave  ;  I  may  say  you  gave  con¬ 
sent  for  Miss  Patty  and  I  to  go  on  ? 

Lord  Aim.  Undoubtedly,  farmer,  if  she  ap¬ 
proves  of  it :  but  are  you  not.  afraid,  that  her  edu¬ 
cation  has  rendered  her  a  little  unsuitable  for  a 
wife  for  yon  ? 

Lady  Syc.  Oh,  my  lord,  if  the  girl’s  handy — 

Sir  Har.  Oh,  ay — when  a  girl’s  handy— 

Giles.  Handy !  Why,  saving  respect,  there’s 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  her;  she’s  cute  at  every 
varsal  kind  of  thing. 

AIR. 

Odd’s  my  life,  search  England  over, 

An  you  match  her  in  her  station, 

I’ll  be  bound  to  fly  the  nation  : 

And  be  sure  as  well  I  love  her. 

Do  but  feel  my  heart  a  beating, 

Still  her  pretty  name  repeating; 

Here’s  the  work  ’tis  always  at, 

Pitty,  patty,  pat,  pit,  pat ! 
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When  she  makes  the  music  tinkle, 

What  on  yearth  can  sweeter  be  ? 

Then  her  little  eyes  so  twinkle, 

’Tis  a  feast  to  hear  and  see. 

[Exit  Giles. 


nour  engaged  :  and  if  it  was  not  so,  she  has  en¬ 
gaged  herself;  the  farmer  is  a  person  to  her 
mind,  and  I  have  authorised  their  union  by  my 
approbation. 

'  AIR. 


Sir  Ear.  By  dad,  this  is  a  good  merry  fellow  ! 
is  not  he  in  love  with  his  pitty  patty  ? — And  so, 
my  lord,  you  have  given  your  consent  that  he 
shall  marry  your  mother’s  old  housekeeper  ?  Ah, 
well,  1  can  see - 

Lord  Aim.  Nobody  doubts,  sir  Harry,  that  you 
are  very  clear-sighted. 

Sir  Ear.  Yes,  yes,  let  me  alone,  I  know  what’s 
what :  I  was  a  young  fellow  once  myself ;  and  I 
should  have  been  glad  of  a  tenant  to  take  a 
pretty  girl  olf  my  hands,  now  and  then,  as  well 
as  another. 

Lord  Aim.  I  protest,  my  dear  friend,  I  don’t 
understand  you. 

Lady  Syc.  Nor  nobody  else  :  sir  Ilarry,  you 
are  going  at  some  beastliness  now. 

Sir  Ear.  Who,  I,  my  lady!  Not  I,  as  I  hope 
to  live  and  breathe  !  ’tis  nothing  to  us,  you  know, 
what  my  lord  does  before  he  is  married  ;  when  I 
was  a  bachelor,  I  was  a  devil  among  the  wenches 
myself ;  and  yet  I  vow  to  George,  my  lord,  since 
I  knew  my  lady  Sycamore,  and  we  shall  be  man 
and  wife  eighteen  years,  if  we  live  till  next  Can¬ 
dlemas  day,  I  never  had  to  do - 

Lady  Syc.  Sir  Harry,  come  out  of  the  room,  I 
desire. 

Sir  Ear.  Why,  what’s  the  matter,  my  lady  ?  I 
did  not  say  any  harm. 

Lady  Syc.  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at ;  you 
want  to  make  me  faint. 

Sir  Ear.  I  want  to  make  you  faint,  my  lady  ! 

Lady  Syc ,  Yes,  you  do — and,  if  you  don’t  come 
out  this  instant,  I  shall  fall  down  in  the  chamber 
— I  beg,  mv  lord,  you  won’t  speak  to  him.  Will 
you  come  out,  sir  Ilarry? 

Sir  Ear.  Nay,  but,  my  lady - 

Lady  Syc.  No;  I  will  have  you  out. 

[. Exeunt  Sir  Har.  and  Lady  Syc. 

Lord  Aim.  This  worthy  baronet  and  his  lady 
are  certainly  a  very  whimsical  couple ;  however, 
their  daughter  is  perfectly  amiable,  in  every  re¬ 
spect  :  and  yet,  I  am  sorry  I  have  brought  her 
down  here ;  for  can  I  in  honour  marry  her,  while 
iny  affections  are  engaged  to  another  ?  To  what 
does  the  pride  of  condition,  and  the  censure  of 
the  world,  force  me  !  Must  I,  then,  renounce  the 
only  person  that  can  make  me  happy ;  because — 
because  what?  because  she’s  a  miller’s  daughter? 
Vain  pride,  and  unjust  censure  !  has  she  not  all 
the  graces  that  education  can  give  her  sex,  im¬ 
proved  by  a  genius  seldom  found  among  the  high¬ 
est?  has  she  not  modesty,  sweetness  of  temper, 
and  beauty  of  person,  capable  of  adorning  a  rank 
the  most  exalted  ?  But  it  is  too  late  to  think  of 
these  things  now  ;  my  hand  is  promised,  my  ho- 


The  madman  thus,  at  times,  we  see, 

With  seeming  reason  blest; 

His  looks,  his  words,  his  thoughts,  are  free, 
And  speak  a  mind  at  rest. 

But  short  the  calms  of  ease  and  sense. 

And  ah  !  ‘uncertain,  too  ; 

While  that  idea  lives,  from  whence 
At  first  his  frenzy  grew. 

[Exit  Lord  Aim, 

SCENE  III. — Changes  to  the  prospect  of  the 
mill. 

Enter  Ralph,  with  Mervin,  in  a  riding-dress, 
followed  by  Fanny. 

Fan.  Ah,  pray,  your  honour,  try  if  you  have 
not  something  to  spare  for  poor  Fanny  the  gip- 
sey  ! 

Ralph,  I  tell  you,  Fan,  the  gentleman  has  no 
change  about  him;  why  the  plague  will  you  be 
so  troublesome  ? 

Fan.  Lord,  what  is  it  to  you,  if  his  honour  has 
a  mind  to  give  me  a  trifle  ?  Do,  pray,  gentleman, 
put  your  hand  in  your  pocket. 

filer.  I  am  almost  distracted  !  Ungrateful 
Theodosia,  to  change  so  suddenly,  and  write  me 
such  a  letter  !  However,  I  am  resolved  to  have 
my  dismission  face  to  face;  this  letter  may  be 
forced  from  her  by  her  mother,  who,  I  know 
was  never  cordially  my  friend.  I  could  not  get  a 
sight  of  her  in  London,  but  here  they  will  be  less 
on  their  guard;  and  see  her  I  will,- by  one  means 
or  other. 

Fan.  Then  your  honour  will  not  extend  your 
charity  ? 


AIR. 


I  am  young,  and  I  am  friendless, 
And  poor,  alas  !  withal ; 

Sure  mv  sorrows  will  be  endless; 

In  vain  for  help  I  call. 

Have  some  pity  in  your  nature. 

To  relieve  a  wretched  creature, 
Though  the  gift  be  ne’er  so  small- 


May  you,  possessing  every  blessing, 

Still  inherit,  sir,  all  you  merit,  sir, 

And  never  know  what  it  is  to  want; 

Sweet  heaven,  your  worship  all  happiness 
grant ! 


[Exit  Fanny. 
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Ralph.  Now  I'll  go  and  take  that  money  from 
her,  and  I  have  good  mind  to  lick  her,  so  I  have. 

Mer.  Pho  !  prithee,  stay  where  you  are. 

Ralph.  Nay,  but  I  hate  to  see  a  toad  so  devil¬ 
ish  greedy. 

Mer.  Well,  come,  she  has  not  got  a  great  deal, 
and  I  have  thought  how  she  may  dp  me  a  favour 
in  her  turn. 

Ralph.  Ay,  but  you  may  put  that  out  of  your 
liead,  for  I  can  tell  you  she  won’t. 

Mer.  How  so  ? 

Ralph.  How  so  !  why,  she’s  as  cunning  as  the 
devil. 

Mer.  O  she  is - 1  fancy  1  understand  you. 

Well,  in  that  case,  friend  Ralph — Your  name’s 
Ralph,  I  think  ? 

Ralph.  Yes,  sir,  at  yopr  service,  for  want  of  a 
better. 

Mer.  I  say,  then,  friend  Ralph,  in  that  case, 
we  will  remit  the  favour  you  think  of,  till  the  la¬ 
dy  is  in  a  more  complying  humour,  and  try  if  she 
cannot  serve  me  at  present  in  some  other  capa¬ 
city — There  are  a  good  many  gipsies  hereabout, 
are  there  not  ? 

Ralph.  Softly — I  have  a  whole  gang  of  them 
here,  in  our  barn;  I  have  kept  them  about  the 
place  these  three  months,  and  all  on  account  of 
she. 

Mer.  Really  ! 

Ralph.  Yea - but  for  your  life  don’t  say  a 

word  of  it  to  any  Christian - 1  am  in  love  with 

her. 

Mer.  Indeed  ! 

Ralph.  Feyther  is  as  mad  with  me  about  it  as 
old  Scratch  ;  and  I  gets  the  plague  and  all  of  an¬ 
ger  ;  but  I  don't  mind  that. 

Mer.  Well,  friend  Ralph,  if  you  are  in  love, 
no  doubt  you  have  some  influence  over  your  mis¬ 
tress.  Don’t  you  think  you  could  prevail  upon 
her,  and  her  companions,  to  supply  me  with  one 
of  their  habits,  and  let  me  go  up  with  them  to¬ 
day  to  my  lord  Aimworth’s  ? 

Ralph.  Why,  do  you  want  to  go  a  mumming? 
We  never  do  that  here,  but  in  the  Christmas  ho¬ 
lidays. 

Mer.  No  matter :  manage  this  for  me,  and 
manage  it  with  secrecy,  and  I  promise  you  shall 
not  go  unrewarded. 

Ralph.  Oh  !  as  for  that,  sir,  I  don’t  look  for 
any  thing;  I  can  easily  get  you  a  bundle  of  their 
rags  ;  but  1  don’t  know  whether  you’ll  prevail 
on  them  to  go  up  to  my  lord’s,  because  they’re 
afraid  of  a  big  dog  that’s  in  the  yard  :  but  I’ll 
tell  you  what  I  ran  do ;  1  can  go  up  before  you, 
and  have  the  dog  fastened,  for  I  know  his  ken¬ 
nel. 

Mer.  That  will  do  very  well — By  means  of 
this  disguise,  I  shall  probably  get  a  sight  of  her  ; 
and  I  leave  the  rest  to  love  and  fortune. 


AIR. 


Why  quits  the  merchant,  blest  with  ease, 
The  pleasures  of  his  native  seat, 

To  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  seas, 

And  crimes  more  perilous  than  these, 

Midst  freezing  cold,  or  scorching  heat  ? 

He  knows  the  hardships,  knows  the  pain, 
The  length  of  way,  but  thinks  it  small ; 
The  sweets  of  what  he  hopes  to  gain, 
Undaunted,  make  him  combat  all. 

[ Exeunt . 


SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Patty,  Ralph,  Giles,  and  Fanny. 

Giles.  So  bis  lordship  was  as  willing  as  the 

flowers  in  May- - and  as  I  was  coming  along, 

who  should  I  meet  but  your  father- — and  he  bid 
me  run  in  all  haste  and  tell  you— for  we  were 
sure  you  would  be  deadly  glad. 

Rat.  I  know  not  what  business  you  had  to  go 
to  my  lord’s  at  all,  fanner. 

Giles.  Nay,  I  only  did  as  I  was  desired — Mas¬ 
ter  Fairfield  bid  me  tell  you,  moreover,  as  bow 
he  would  have  you  go  up  to  my  lord  out  of  hand, 
and  thank  him. 

Ralph.  So  she  ought ;  and  take  off  those 
clothes,  and  put  on  what’s  more  becoming  her 
station  ;  you  know  my  father  spoke  to  you  of 
that  this  morning  too. 

Pat.  Brother,  I  shall  obey  my  father. 


AIR. 

Pat.  Lie  still  my  heart ;  oh,  fatal  stroke, 

That  kills  at  once  my  hopes  and  me  ! 

Giles.  Miss  Pat ! 

Pat.  What? 

Giles.  Nay,  I  only  spoke  : 

Ralph.  Take  courage,  mun,  she  does  but  joke  ; 

Come,  suster,  somewhat  kinder  be. 

Fan.  This  is  a  thing  the  most  oddest, 

Some  folks  are  so  plaguily  modest ! 
t>  i  7  C  Were  we  in  the  case, 
p  ‘  lo  be  in  their  place, 


C  W  e’d  carry  it  off  with  a  different  face. 
Thus  I  take  her  by  the  lily  hand, 

So  soft  and  white. 

Ralph.  Why  now  that’s  right; 

And  kiss  her  too,  mun,  never  staud. 

I"  What  words  can  explain 
I  My  pleasure — my  pain  ? 

I  It  presses,  it  rises, 

My  heart  it  surprises, 

I  can’t  keep  it  down,  though  I’d  never 
so  fain. 

Pan.  So  here  the  play  ends, 

The  lovers  are  friends ; 

Ralph.  Hush ! 

Pan.  lush  ! 


Giles. 


Pat. 

Giles. 
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Giles.  Nab  ! 

Pat.  Psha ! 

All.  What  torment’s  exceeding,  what  joys  are 
above, 


The  pains  and  the  pleasures  that  wait  upon 
love ! 


[Exeunt* 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — A  marble  portico,  ornamented  with 
statues,  which  opens  from  Lord  Aimworth’s 
house  ;  two  chairs  near  the  front. 

Enter  Lord  Aimworth,  reading. 

In  how  contemptible  a  light  would  the  situation 
I  am  now  in  shew  me  to  most  of  the  line  men 
of  the  present  age  !  In  love  with  a  country  girl- 
rivalled  by  a  poor  fellow,  one  of  my  meanest 
tenants,  and  uneasy  at  it !  It  I  had  a  mind  to  her, 
I  know  they  would  tell  me,  I  ought  to  have  ta¬ 
ken  care  to  make  myself  easy  long  ago,  when  I 
had  her  in  my  power.  But  I  have  the  testimony 
of  my  own  heart  in  my  favour  ;  and  I  think,  was 
it  to  do  again,  I  should  act  as  I  have  done.  Let’s 
see  what  we  have  here — perhaps  a  book  may 
compose  my  thoughts.  [Reads,  and  throws  the 
book  away.~\  It’s  to  no  purpose — I  can’t  read,  I 
can’t  think,  I  can’t  do  any  thing  ! 

AIR. 

Ah!  how  vainly  mortals  treasure 

Hopes  of  happiness  and  pleasure, 

Hard  and  doubtful  to  obtain ; 

By  what  standards  false  we  measure  ! 

Still  pursuing 
Ways  to  ruin, 

Seeking  bliss,  and  finding  pain. 

Enter  Patty. 

Pat.  Now  comes  the  trial !  no,  my  sentence 
is  already  pronounced,  and  I  will  meet  my  fate 
with  prudence  and  resolution. 

Lord  Aim.  Who’s  there? 

Pat.  My  lord  ! 

Lord  Aim.  Patty  Fairfield  ! 

Pat.  I  humbly  beg  pardon,  my  lord,  for  press¬ 
ing  so  abruptly  into  your  presence;  but  I  was 
told  I  might  walk  this  wav;  and  I  am  come  bv 
my  father’s  commands  to  thank  your  lordship  for 
all  your  favours. 

Lord  Aim.  Favours,  Patty  !  what  favours  ?  I 
have  done  you  none  :  but  why  this  metamorpho¬ 
sis  ?  1  protest,  if  you  had  not  spoke,  I  should  not 
have  known  you ;  I  never  saw  you  wear  such 
clothes  as  these  in  my  mother’s  life-time. 

Pat.  No,  my  lord,  it  was  her  ladyship’s  plea¬ 
sure  I  should  wear  better,  and  therefore  I  obey¬ 
ed ;  but  it  is  now  my  duty  to  dress  in  a  manner 
more  suitable  to  my  station,  and  future  prospects 
in  life. 


Lord  Aim.  I  am  afraid,  Patty,  you  are  too 
humble — come,  sit  down — nay,  I  will  have  it  so. 
What  is  it  I  have  been  told  to-day,  Patty  ?  It 
seems  you  are  going  to  be  married  ? 

Pat.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Loi’cl  Aim.  Well,  and  don’t  you  think  you 
could  have  made  a  better  choice  than  farmer 
Giles?  I  should  imagine  your  person,  your  ac¬ 
complishments,  might  have  entitled  you  to  look 
higher. 

Pat.  Your  lordship  is  pleased  to  over-rate  my 
little  merit:  the  education  I  received  in  your  fa¬ 
mily  does  not  entitle  me  to  forget  my  origin ;  and 
the  farmer  is  my  equal. 

Lord  Aim.  In  what  respect?  The  degrees  of 
rank  and  fortune,  my  dear  Patty,  are  arbitrary 
distinctions,  unworthy  the  regard  of  those  who 
consider  justly.  The  true  standard  of  equality  is 
seated  in  the  mind  :  those  who  think  nobly  are 
noble. 

Pat.  The  farmer,  my  lord,  is  a  very  honest  mail. 

Lord  Aim.  So  he  may — I  don’t  suppose  he 
would  break  into  a  house,  or  commit  a  robbery 
on  the  highway :  what  do  you  tell  me  of  his  ho¬ 
nesty  for  ? 

Pat.  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  your  lordship. 

Lord  Aim.  Offend  !  Iam  not  offended,  Patty; 
not  at  all  offended— But  is  there  any  great  merit 
in  a  man’s  being  honest  ? 

Pat.  I  don’t  say  there  is,  my  lord. 

Lord  Aim.  The  farmer  is  an  ill-bred,  illiterate 
booby  ;  and  what  happiness  can  you  propose  to 
yourself  in  such  a  society?  Then,  as  to  his  per¬ 
son,  I  am  sure — But  perhaps,  Patty,  you  like 
him ;  and  if  so,  I  am  doing  a  wrong  thing. 

Pat.  Upon  my  word,  my  lord - 

Lord  Aim.  Nay,  I  see  yon  do  :  he  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  please  you  ;  and,  in  that  case,  you 
are  certainly  in  the  right  to  follow  your  inclina¬ 
tions — I  must  tell  you  one  thing,  Patty,  however 
— I  hope  you  won’t  think  it  unfriendly  of  me — 
But  I  am  determined  farmer  Giles  shall  not  stay 
a  moment  on  my  estate,  after  next  quarter-day. 

Pat.  I  hope,  my  lord,  he  has  not  incurred  your 
displeasure - 

Lord  Aim.  That’s  of  no  signification — Could  I 
find  as  many  good  qualities  in  him  as  you  do, 

perhaps - But  'tis  enough,  he’s  a  fellow  I  don't 

like;  and,  as  you  have  a  regard  for  him,  I  would 
have  you  advise  him  to  provide  himself. 

Pat.  My  lord,  I  am  very  unfortunate  ! 

Lord  Aim.  She  loves  him,  ’tis  plain - Come, 

Patty,  don’t  cry  ;  I  would  not  willingly  do  any¬ 
thing  to  make  you  uneasy — Have  you  seen  Miss 
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Sycamore  yet? — I  suppose  you  know  she  and  I 
are  going  to  be  married. 

Put.  So  I  hear,  my  lord - Heaven  make  you 

both  happy  ! 

Lord  Aim.  Thank  you,  Patty  ;  I  hope  we  shall 
be  happy. 

Put.  Upon  my  knees,  upon  my  knees,  T  pray  it ! 
May  every  earthly  bliss  attend  you  !  may  your 
days  prove  an  uninterrupted  course  of  delightful 
tranquillity  !  and  your  mutual  friendship,  con¬ 
fidence,  and  love,  end  but  with  your  lives  ! 

Lord  Aim.  Rise,  Patty,  rise  ;  sav  no  more— I 
suppose  you’ll  wait  upon  Miss  Sycamore  before 
vou  go  away — at  present,  I  have  a  little  business 

1 - -As  I  said,  Patty,  don’t  afflict  yourself:  I 

have  been  somewhat  hasty  with  regard  to  the 
farmer;  but  since  I  see.  how  deeply  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  his  affairs,  I  may  possibly  alter  my 

designs  with  regard  to  him - You  know — Aou 

know,  Patty,  your  marriage  with  him  is  no  con¬ 
cern  of  mine — I  only  speak - 

AIR. 

My  passion  in  vain  I  attempt  to  dissemble ; 

Th’  endeavour  to  hide  it,  but  makes  it  appear  : 
Enraptured,  I  gaze ;  when  I  touch  her,  I  tremble, 

And  speak  to  and  hear  her,  with  faultering  and 
fear. 

By  how  many  cruel  ideas  tormented  ! 

My  blood’s  in  a  ferment — it  freezes,  it  burns  ! 
This  moment  I  wish,  what  the  next  is  repented  ; 

While  love,  rage,  and  jealousy,  rack  me  by 
turns. 

[2?-«7.  _ 

Enter  Giles. 

Giles.  Miss  Pat — Odd  rabbit  it,  I  thought  his 
honour  was  here ;  and  I  wish  1  may  die  it  my 
heart  did  notjump  into  my  mouth — Come,  come 
down  in  all  haste  !  there’s  such  rig  below  as  you 
never  knew  in  your  born  days, 

Pat.  Rig ! 

Giles.  Ay,  and  fun — There’s  as  good  as  forty 
of  the  tenants,  men  and  maidens,  have  got  upon 
the  lawn  before  the  castle,  with  pipers  and  gar¬ 
lands;  just  for  all  the  world  as  thof  it  was  May- 
day  ;  and  the  quality’s  looking  at  them  out  of  the 
windows — ’Tis  as  true  as  any  thing;  on  account 
of  my  lord’s  coming  home  with  his  new  lady — 
Look  here,  I  have  brought  a  string  of  flowers 
along  with  me. 

Put.  Well,  and  what  then? 

Giles.  Why  I  was  thinking,  if  so  be  as  you 
would  come  down,  as  we  might  take  a  dance  to¬ 
gether :  little  Sal,  farmer  Harrow’s  daughter,  of 
the  Green,  would  fain  have  had  me  for  a  partner; 
but  1  said  as  how  I’d  go  for  one  I  liked  better ; 
one  that  I’d  make  a  partner  for  life. 

Pat.  Did  you  say  so? 
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Giles.  Yes,  and  she  was  struck  all  of  a  heap — 
she  had  not  word  to  throw  to  a  dog — tor  Sal  and 
I  kept  company  once  for  a  little  bit. 

Put.  Farmer,  I  am  going  to  say  something  to 
you,  and  I  desire  you  will  listen  to  it  attentively. 
It  seems  you  think  of  our  being  married  to¬ 
gether? 

Giles.  Think  !  why  1  think  of  nothing  else. 
It’s  all  over  the  place,  mun,  as  how  you  are  to 
be  my  spouse ;  and  you  would  not  believe  what 
game  folks  make  of  me. 

Pat.  Shall  I  talk  to  you  like  a  friend,  farmer? 
You  and  I  were  never  designed  for  one  another; 
and  I  am  morally  certain  we  should  not  be 
happy. 

Giles.  Oh  !  as  for  that  matter,  I  never  has  no 
words  with  nobody. 

Put.  Shall  I  speak  plainer  to  you,  then  ? — I 
don’t  like  you. 

Giles.  No! 

Pat.  On  the  contrary,  you  are  disagreeable  to 
me - 

Giles.  Am  I  ? 

Pat.  Yes,  of  all  things :  I  deal  with  you  sin¬ 
cerely. 

Giles.  Why,  I  thought,  Miss  Pat,  the  affair  be¬ 
tween  you  and  I  was  all  fixed  and  settled  ! 

Pat.  Well,  let  this  undeceive  you — Be  assur¬ 
ed  we  shall  never  be. man  and  wife.  No  offer 
shall  persuade,  no  command  force  me — You 
know  my  mind,  make  your  advantage  of  it. 

AIR. 

Was  I  sure  a  life  to  lead, 

Wretched  as  the  vilest  slave. 

Every  hardship  would  I  brave  ; 

Rudest  toil,  severest  need  ; 

Ere  yield  my  hand  so  coolly, 

To  the  man  who  never  truly 
Could  my  heart  in  keeping  have. 

Wealth  with  others  success  will  insure  you, 
Where  your  wit  and  your  person  may 
please ; 

Take  to  them  your  love,  I  conjure  you, 

And  in  mercy  set  me  at  ease. 

[Exit. 

Giles.  Here’s  a  turn  !  I  don’t  know  what  to 
make  of  it:  she’s  gone  mad,  that’s  for  sartin — 
wit  and  learning  have  cracked  her  brain — Poor 
soul  !  poor  soul  !  It  is  often  the  case  of  those 
who  have  too  much  of  them.  Lord,  Lord,  how 
sorry  I  be !  But  hold,  she  says  I  baiut  to 
her  mind — mayn’t  all  this  be  the  effect  of  modish 
coyness,  to  do  like  the  gentlewomen,  because  she 
was  bred  among  them  ?  And  I  have  heard  say, 
they  will  be  upon  their  vixen  tricks,  till  they  go 
into  the  very  church  with  a  man.  Icod,  there’s 
nothing  more  likelier;  for  it  is  the  cry  of  one 
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and  all,  that  she’s  the  moral  of  a  lady  in  every 
thing  :  and  our  fanners’  daughters,  for  the  mat¬ 
ter  ot  that,  tho’f  they  have  nothing  to  boast  of 
but  a  scrap  ot  red  ribbon  about  their  hats,  will 
have  as  many  turnings  and  windings  as  a  hare, 
before  one  can  lay  a  fast  hold  of  them.  There 
can  no  harm  come  of  speaking  with  Master  Fair- 
field,  however.  Odd  rabbit  it,  how  plaguy  tart 
she  was  !  I  am  half  vext  with  myself  now,  that  I 
let  her  go  off  so. 

AIR. 

When  a  maid,  in  way  of  marriage, 

First  is  courted  bv  a  man, 

Let  ’un  do  the  best  he  can, 

She’s  so  shame-faced  in  her  carriage, 

'Tis  with  pain  the  suit’s  began. 

Tho’f  mayhap  she  likes  him  mainly, 

Still  she  shams  it  coy  and  cold; 

Fearing  to  confess  it  plainly, 

Lest  the  folks  should  think  her  bold. 

But  the  parson  comes  in  sight, 

Gives  the  word  to  bill  and  coo; 

’Tis  a  different  story  quite, 

And  she  quickly  buckles  too. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

Changes  to  a  view  of  Lord  Aimworth’s  house, 
and  improvements  :  a  seat  under  a  tree,  and 
part  of  the  garden  wall,  with  a  Chinese  pavi¬ 
lion  over  it.  Several  country  people  appear 
dancing,  others  looking  on  ;  among  whom  are , 
Mervin,  disguised,  Ralph,  Fanny,  and  a 
number  of  gipsies.  After  the  dancers  go  off, 
Theodosia  and  Patty  enter  through  a  gate, 
supposed  to  have  a  connection  zeith  the  princi¬ 
pal  building. 

The.  Well,  then,  my  dear  Patty,  you  will  run 
away  from  us  ?  but  why  in  such  a  hurry?  I  have 
a  thousand  things  to  say  to  you. 

Pat.  I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  to  pay  my 
duty  to  you  some  other  time,  madam ;  at  pre¬ 
sent  I  really  find  myself  a  little  indisposed. 

The.  Nay,  I  would  by  no  means  lay  you  under 
any  restraint.  But,  methinks,  the  entertainment 
we  have  just  been  taking  part  of,  should  have 
put  you  into  better  spirits  :  I  am  not  in  an  over- 
merry  mood  myself;  yet,  1  swear,  I  could  not 
look  on  the  diversion  of  those  honest  folks,  with¬ 
out  feeling  a  certain  gaiete  de  cceur. 

Pat.  Why,  indeed,  madam,  it  had  one  cir¬ 
cumstance  attending  it,  which  is  often  wanting 
to  more  polite  amusements;  that  of  seeming  to 
give  undissemhlcd  satisfaction  to  those  who  were 
engaged  in  it. 

The.  Oh,  infinite,  infinite  !  to  see  the  chearful, 
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healthy-looking  creatures,  toil  with  such  a  good 
will  !  To  me,  there  were  more  genuine  charms  in 
their  aukward  stumping  and  jumping  about,  their 
rude  measures,  and  homespun  finery,  than  in  all. 
the  dress,  splendour,  and  studied  graces,  of  a 
birth-night  ball-room. 

Pat.  ’Tis  a  very  uncommon  declaration  to  be 
made  by  a  fine  lady,  madam  :  but  certainly,  how¬ 
ever  the  artful  delicacies  of  high  life  may  dazzle 
and  surprise,  nature  has  particular  attractions, 
erven  in  a  cottage,  her  most  unadorned  state, 
which  seldom  fail  to  affect  us,  though  we  can 
scarce  give  a  reason  for  it. 

The.  But  you  know,  Patty,  I  was  always  a 
distracted  admirer  of  the  country;  no  damsel  in 
romance  was  ever  fonder  of  groves  and  purling 
streams  :  had  I  been  horn  in  the  days  of  Arca¬ 
dia,  with  my  present  propensity,  instead  of  being 
a  fine  lady,  as  you  call  me,  I  should  certainly 
have  kept  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Pat.  Well,  madam,  you  have  the  sages,  poets, 
and  philosophers,  of  all  ages,  to  countenance 
your  way  of  thinking. 

The.  And  you,  my  little  philosophical  friend, 
don’t  you  think  me  in  the  right,  too? 

Pat.  Yes,  indeed,  madam,  perfectly. 

AIR. 

Trust  me,  would  you  taste  true  pleasure, 

Without  mixture,  without  measure, 

No  where  shall  you  find  the  treasure 
Sure  as  in  the  sylvan  scene  : 

Blest,  who,  no  false  glare  requiring. 

Nature’s  rural  sweets  admiring, 

Can,  from  grosser  joys  retiring, 

Seek  the  simple  and  serene.  [Exit  Patty, 

Mervin  and  Fanny  come  forward. 

Mer.  Yonder  she  is  seated;  and,  to  my  wish, 
most  fortunately  alone.  Accost  her,  as  I  desi¬ 
red. 

The.  Heigh  ! 

Fan.  Heaven  bless  you,  my  sweet  lady  !  bless 
your  honour’s  beautiful  visage,  and  send  you  a 
good  husband,  and  a  great  many  of  them  ! 

The.  A.  very  comfortable  wish,  upon  my  word  : 
who  are  you,  child  ? 

Fan.  A  poor  gipsey,  an’  please  you,  that  goes 
about,  begging  from  charitable  gentlemen  and 
ladies — If  you  have  ere  a  coal  or  a  bit  of  whit¬ 
ing  in  your  pocket,  I’ll  write  you  the  first  letter 
of  your  sweetheart’s  name  ;  how  many  husbands 
you  will  have,  and  how  many  children,  my  Ia-« 
dy  :  or,  if  you  will  let  me  look  at  your  line  of  life, 
I’ll  tell  you  whether  it  will  be  long  or  short,  hap¬ 
py  or  miserable. 

The.  Oh  !  as  for  that,  I  know  it  already - 

vou  cannot  tel!  me  any  good  fortune,  and  there¬ 
fore,,  I’ll  hear  none.  Go  about  your  business. 

Mer.  Stay,  madam,  stay,  [Pretending  to  lift  a 
paper  from  the  ground .]  you  have  dropt  some- 
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thing — 
back. 

Fan.  Lady,  you  have  lost' - 

The.  Pho,  pho,  I  have  lost  nothing. 

Mer.  Yes,  that  paper,  lady ;  you  dropt  it  as 
you  got  up  from  the  chair.  Fan,  give  it  ti  her 
honour. 

The.  A  letter  with  my  address!  | Takes  the 
paper  and  reads.]  ‘  Dear  Theodosia  !  1  hough  the 
‘  sight  of  me  was  so  disagreeable  to  you,  that  you 
‘  charged  me  never  to  approach  you  more,  I  hope 
e  my  hand  writing  can  have  nothing  to  frighten 
‘  or  disgust  you.  I  am  not  far  off ;  and  the  per- 
‘  son,  who  delivers  you  this,  can  give  you  intelli¬ 
gence.’  Come  hither,  child!  do  you  know  any 
thing  of  the  gentleman  that  wrote  this  ? 

Fan.  My  lady - 

The.  Make  haste— run  this  moment — bring 
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Sir  Har 
you  think 


Broken  victuals,  hussy  !  How 


me  to  him — bring  him  to  me  !  say  I  wait 


!  say  I  wait  with 

impatience ;  tell  him  I  will  go,  fly  any  where — 

Mer.  My  life,  my  charmer  ! 

The.  O,  Heavens  !  Mr  Mervin  ! 

Enter  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Sycamore. 

Lady  Syc.  Sir  Harry,  don’t  walk  so  fast,  we 
are  not  running  for  a  wager. 

Sir  Har.  Hough,  hough,  hough  ! 

Lady  Syc.  Hey  day,  you  have  got  a  cough — I 
shall  have  you  laid  upon  my  hands  presently. 

Sir  Har.  No,  no,  my  lady;  it  is  only  the  old 
affair. 

Lady  Syc.  Come  here,  and  let  me  tye  this 
handkerchief  about  your  neck;  you  have  put 
yourself  into  a  muck  sweat  already.  [Ties  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  about  his  neck.]  Have  you  taken  your 
Bardana  this  morning?  I  warrant  you  not  now, 
though  you  have  been  complaining  of  twitches 
two  or  three  times ;  and  you  know  the  gouty  sea¬ 
son  is  coming  on. - Why  will  you  be 

neglectful  of  your  health,  sir  Harry?  I  protest  I 
am  forced  to  watch  you  like  an  infant. 

Sir  Har.  My  lovely  takes  care  of  me,  and  I 
am  obliged  to  her. 

Lady  Syc.  Well,  but  you  ought  to  mind  me, 
then,  since  you  are  satisfied  I  never  speak  but 
for  your  good.  I  thought,  Miss  Sycamore,  you 
were  to  have  followed  your  papa  and  me  into 
the  garden.  How  far  did  you  go  with  that 
wench  ? 

The.  They  are  gipsies,  madam,  they  say.  In¬ 
deed,  I  don’t  know  what  they  are. 

Lady  Syc.  I  wish,  miss,  you  would  learn  to 
give  a  rational  answer - 

Sir  Har.  Eh!  what’s  that?  gipsies!  Have 
we  gipsies  here?  Vagrants,  that  pretend  to  a 
knowledge  of  future  events;  diviners,  fortune-tel¬ 
lers  ? 

Fan.  Yes,  your  worship,  we’ll  tell  your  for¬ 
tune,  or  her  ladyship’s,  for  a  crum  of  bread,  or  a 
little  broken  victuals :  what  you  throw  to  your 
dogs,  an’  please  you. 


!  How  do 

we  should  have  broken  victuals  ?  If 
we  were  at  home,  indeed,  perhaps  you  might  get 
some  such  thing  from  the  cook  :  but  here  we  are 
only  on  a  visit  to  a  friend’s  house,  and  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  kitchen  at  all. 

Lady  Syc.  And  do  you  think,  sir  Harry,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  the  creature  an  account? 

Sir  Har.  No,  love,  no  !  but  what  can  you  say 
to  obstinate  people  ?  Get  you  gone,  bold  face  ! 
I  once  knew  a  merchant’s  wife  in  the  city,  my 
lady,  who  had  her  fortune  told  by  some  of  those 
gipsies.  They  said  she  should  die  at  such  a 
time ;  and  I  warrant,  as  sure  as  the  day  came, 
the  poor  gentlewoman  actually  died  with  the 
conceit.  Come,  Dossy,  your  mamma  and  I  are 
going  to  take  a  walk.  My  lady,  will  you  have 
hold  of  my  arm  ? 

Lady  Syc.  No,  sir  Harry,  I  choose  to  go  by 
myself. 

Mer.  Now,  love,  assist  me  !  [Turning  to  the 
gipsies .]  Follow,  and  take  all  your  cues. .from 

me - Nay,  but  good  lady  and  gentleman,  you 

won’t  go  without  remembering  the  poor  gipsies  ? 
Sir  Har.  Hey  !  here  is  all  the  gang  after  us. 
Gip.  Pray,  your  noble  honour  ! 

Lady  Syc.  Come  back  into  the  garden ;  we 
shall  be  covered  with  vermin. 

Gip.  Out  of  the  bowels  of  your  commissera- 
tion  ! 

Lady  Syc.  They  press  on  us  more  and  more ; 
yet  that  girl  has  no  mind  to  leave  them :  I  shall 
swoon  away  ! 

Sir  Har.  Don’t  be  frightened,  my  lady;  let 
me  advance: 


AIR. 


You  vile  pack  of  vagabonds  !  what  do  you 
mean  ? 

I’ll  maul  you,  rascallions, 

Ye  tatter-demall  ions - 

If  one  of  you  come  within  reach  of  my  cane.- 

Such  cursed  assurance, 

’Tis  past  all  endurance. 

Nay,  nay,  pray  come  away. 

They’re  liars  and  thieves, 

And  he  that  believes 
Their  foolish  predictions, 

Will  find  them  but  fictions, 

A  bubble,  that  always  deceives. 

Fan.  Oh,  mercy,  dear !  The  gentleman  is  so 
j  bold,  'tis  well  if  he  does  not  bring  us  into  trou¬ 
ble.  Who  knows  but  this  may  be  a  justice  of 
peace!  and  see,  lie’s  following  them  into  the 
garden  ! 

1st  Gip.  Well,  ’tis  all  your  seeking,  Fan. 

Fan.  We  shall  have  warrants  to  take  us  up, 
I’ll  be  hanged  else  !  We  had  better  run  away ; 
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the  servants  will  come  out  with  sticks  to  lick 
us. 

Mer.  Cursed  ill-fortune  !  [Here  Mervin  re¬ 
turns  with  gipsies.]  She’s  gone,  and,  perhaps,  I 
shall  not  have  another  opportunity — And  you,  ye 
blundering  blockhead  !  I  won’t  give  you  a  half¬ 
penny. — Why  did  you  not  clap  to  the  ’garden 
door,  when  I  called  to  you,  before  the  young  la¬ 
dy  got  in  ?  The  key  was  on  the  outside,  which 
would  have  given  me  some  time  for  an  explana¬ 
tion. 

2 d  Gip.  An’  please  your  honour,  I  was  dubus. 

Mer.  Dubus  !.  plague  choak  ye  !  However,  it 
is  some  satisfaction  that  I  have  been  able  to  let 
her  see  me,  and  know  where  I  am.  [Turning  to 
the  gipsies,  who  go  off. ]  Go,  get  you  gone,  all  of 
you,  about  your  business  ! 

The.  Disappeared,  fled  !  [Theodosia  appears 

in  the  pavilUon .]  Oh,  how  unlucky  this  is  ! - 

Could  he  not  have  patience  to  wait  a  moment? 

Mer.  I  know  not  what  to  resolve  on. 

The.  Hem  ! 

Mer.  I’ll  go  back  to  the  garden-door. 

The.  Mr  Mervin  ! 

Mer.  What  do  I  see  !  ’Tis  she,  ’tis  she  her¬ 
self!  Oh,  Theodosia!  Shall  I  climb  the  wall,  and 
come  up  to  you  ? 

The.  No  ;  speak  softly  :  sir  Harry  and  my  la¬ 
dy  sit  below  at  the  end  of  the  walk — How  much 
am  I  obliged  to  you  for  taking  this  trouble  ! 

Mer.  When  their  happiness  is  at  stake,  what 
is  it  men  will  not  attempt?  Say  but  you  love 
me  ! 

The.  What  proof  would  you  have  me  give 
you  ?  I  know  of  but  one  :  if  you  please  I  am  wil¬ 
ling  to  go  off  with  you. 

Mer.  Are  you?  Would  to  Heaven  I  had 
brought  a  carriage  ! 

The.  How  did  you  come  ?  Have  you  not  hor¬ 
ses  ? 

Mer.  No ;  there  is  Another  misfortune.  To 
avoid  suspicion,  there  being  but  one  little  public- 
house  in  the  village,  I  dispatched  my  servant 
with  them,  about  an  hour  ago,  to  wait  for  me  at 
a  town  twelve  miles  distant,  whither  I  pretended 
to  go;  but,  alighting  a  mile  oIR  I  equipt  myself, 
and  came  back  sts  you  see ;  neither  can  we, 
nearer  than  this  town,  get  a  post-chaise. 

The.  You  say  you  have  made  a  confidant  of 
the  miller’s  son  -return  to  your  place  of  ren¬ 
dezvous  ; — my  father  has  been  asked  this  mo¬ 
ment,  by  lord  Aimworth,  who  is  in  the  garden,  to 
take  a  walk  with  him  down  to  the  mill :  they  will 
go  before  dinner:  and  it  shall  be  hard  if  I  cannot 
contrive  to  be  one  of  the  company. 

Mer.  And  what  then  ? 

The.  Why,  in  the  mean  time,  you  may  devise 
some  method  to  carry  me  from  hence:  and  I’ll 
take  care  you  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  com¬ 
municating  it  to  me. 

Mer.  Well,  but  dear  Theodosia - 
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AIR. 

The.  Hist,  hist !  I  hear  my  mother  call 
Prithee  be  gone ; 

We’ll  meet  anon : 

Catch  this,  and  this - » 

Blow  me  a  kiss 

In  pledge  of  promised  truth,  that’s  all. 

Farewell ! - and  yet  a  moment  stay; 

Something  beside  I  had  to  say : - 

We’li,  ’tis  forgot ; 

No  matter  what - 

Love  grant  us  grace  ! 

The  mill’s  the  place  : 

She  calls  again,  I  must  away.  [Exit. 

Enter  Fanny. 

Fan.  Please  your  honour,  you  were  so  kind 
as  to  say  you  would  remember  my  fellow-travel¬ 
lers  for  their  trouble  .-  and  they  think  I  have  got¬ 
ten  the  money. 

Mer.  Oh,  here ;  give  them  this — [Grt’es  her 
money.]  And  for  you,  my  dear  little  pilot,  you 
have  brought  me  so  cleverly  through  my  bussiuess, 
that  I  must - 

Fan.  Oh,  Lord  ! — your  honour— [Mervin  kis¬ 
ses  her.  1  Pray  don’t . kiss  me  again. 

Mer.  Again,  and  again. - There’s  a  thought 

come  into  my  head. — Theodosia  will  certainly 
have  no  objection  to  putting  on  the  dress  of  a 
sister  of  mine. —  So,  and  so  only,  we  may  escape 
to-night.— This  girl,  for  a  little  money,  will  pro¬ 
vide  us  with  necessaries - 

Fan.  Dear  gracious !  I  warrant  you,  now,  I 
am  as  red  as  my  petticoat :  why  would  you  roy- 
ster  and  touzle  one  so  ?- — -If  Ralph  was  to  see  you, 
he’d  be  as  jealous  as  the  vengeance. 

Mer.  Hang  Ralph  !  Never  mind  him. — There’s 
a  guinea  for  thee. 

Fan.  What,  a  golden  guinea  ? - 

Mer.  Yes;  and  if  thou  art  a  good  girl,  and  do 
as  I  desire  thee,  thou  shalt  have  twenty. 

Fan.  Ay,  but  not  all  gold. 

Mer.  As  good  as  that  is. 

Fan.  Shall  I  though,  if  I  does  as  you  bids 

me  ? 

Mer.  You  shall. 

Fan.  Precious  heart  !  He’s  a  sweet  gentle¬ 
man  ! — Icod  I  have  a  great  mind - 

Mer.  What  art  thou  thinking  about? 

Fan.  Thinking,  your  honour? — Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mer.  Indeed,  so  merry  ! 

Fan.  I  don’t  know  what  I  am  thinking  about, 
not  I — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — Twenty  guineas  ! 

Mer.  I  tell  thee  thou  shalt  have  them. 

Fan.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mer.  By  Heaven,  I  am  serious  ! 

Fan.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — Why  ben  I’ll  do  what¬ 
ever  your  honour  pleases. 

Mer.  Stay  here  a  little,  to  see  that  all  keeps 
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quiet  :  you’ll  find  me  presently  at  the  mill, 
where  we  talk  farther. 

AIR. 

Yes,  ’tis  decreed,  thou  maid  divine  ! 

I  must,  I  will  possess  thee  : 

Oh,  what  delight  within  my  arms  to  press  thee  ! 

To  kiss,  and  call  thee  mine  ! 

Let  me  this  only  bliss  enjoy; 

That  ne’er  can  waste,  that  ne’er  can  cloy  : 

All  other  pleasures  I  resign. 

Why  should  we  dally, 

Stand  shilli  shally  ? 

Let  fortune  smile  or  frown  ! 

Love  will  attend  us; 

Love  will  befriend  us; 

And  all  our  wishes  crown.  [Exit. 

Enter  Ralph. 

Fan.  What  a  dear  kind  soul  he  is !— Here 
comes  Ralph — I  can  tell  him,  unless  be  makes 
me  his  lawful  wife,  as  be  has  often  said  he 
would,  the  devil  a  word  more  shall  he  speak  to 
me. 

Ralph.  So,  Fan,  where’s  the  gentleman  ? 

Fan.  How  should  1  know  where  he  is  ?  what 
do  you  ask  me  for  ? 

Ralph.  There’s  no  harm  in  putting  a  civil 
question,  be  there  ?  Why  you  look  as  cross  and 
ill-natured - 

Fan.  Well,  mayhap  I  do — and  mayhap  I  have 
where-withal  for  it. 

Ralph.  Why,  has  the  gentleman  offered  any 
thing  uncivil  ?  Ecod,  I’d  try  a  bout  as  soon  as 
look  at  him. 

Fan.  He  offer! — no— he’s  a  gentleman  every 
inch  of  him;  but  you  are  sensible,  Ralph,  you 
have  been  promising  me,  a  great  while,  this, 
and  that,  and  t’other  ;  and,  when  all  comes 
to  all,  I  don’t  see  but  you  are  like  the  rest  of 
them. 

Ralph.  Why,  what  is  it  I  have  promised  ? 

Fan.  To  marry  me  in  the  church,  you  have,  a 
hundred  times. 

Ralph.  Well,  and  mayhap  I  will,  if  you’ll  have 
patience. 

Fan.  Patience  me  no  patience  !  you  may  do 
it  now,  if  you  please. 

Ralph.  Well,  but  suppose  I  don’t  please?  I 
tell  you,  Fan,  you’re  a  fool,  and  want  to  quarrel 
with  your  bread  and  butter;  I  have  had  anger 
enow  from  feyther  already  upon  your  account, 
and  you  want  me  to  come  by  more.  As  I  said, 
if  you  have  patience,  mayhap  things  may  fall  out, 
and  mayhap  not. 

Fan.  With  all  my  heart,  then  ;  and  now  I 
know  your  mind,  you  may  go  hang  yourself. 

Ralph.  Ay,  ay  ! 

Fan.  Yes,  you  may — who  cares  for  you  ? 


Ralph.  Well,  and  who  cares  for  you,  an  you 
go  to  that? 

Fan.  A  menial  feller — Go  mind  your  mill  and 
your  drudgery;  I  don’t  think  you  worthy  to  wipe 
my  shoes — feller. 

Ralph.  Nay,  but  Fan,  keep  a  civil  tongue  in 
your  head  :  odds  flesh  !  I  would  fain  know  what 
fly  bites  all  of  a  sudden  now  ! 

Fan.  Marry  come  up,  the  best  gentlemens’ 
sons  in  the  country  have  made  me  proffers ;  and 
if  one  is  a  miss,  be  a  miss  to  a  gentleman,  I  say, 
that  will  give  one  fine  clothes,  and  take  one  to 
see  the  show,  and  put  money  in  one’s  pocket. 

Ralph.  Whu,  whu — [SAe  hits  him  a  slap.] 
What’s  that  for  ? 

Fan i  What  do  you  whistle  for,  then  ?  Do  you 
think  I  am  a  dog  ? 

Ralph.  Never  trust  me,  Fan,  if  I  have  not  a 
mind  to  give  you,  with  this  switch  in  my  hand 
here,  as  good  a  lacing - 

Fan.  Touch  me,  if  you  dare  !  touch  me,  an  d 
I’ll  swear  my  life  against  you. 

Ralph.  A  murrain  !  with  her  damned  little 
fist  as  hard  as  she  could  draw  ! 

Fan.  Well,  it’s  good  enough  for  you;  I’m  not 
necessitated  to  take  up  with  the  impudence  of 
such  a  low-lived  monkey  as  you  are. — A  gentle¬ 
man’s  my  friend,  and  I  can  have  twenty  guineas 
in  my  hand,  all  as  good  as  this  is. 

Ralph.  Belike  from  this  Londoner,  eh  ? 

Fan.  Yes,  from  him — so  you  may  take  your 
promise  of  marriage  ;  I  don’t  value  it  that — 
[Spifs.j  and  if  you  speak  to  me,  I’ll  slap  your 
chops  again. 

AIR. 

Lord,  sir  !  you  seem  mighty  uneasy ; 

But  I  the  refusal  can  bear  : 

I  warrant  I  shall  not  run  crazy, 

Nor  die  in  a  fit  of  despair. 

If  so  you  suppose,  you’re  mistaken; 

For,  sir,  for  to  let  you  to  kuow, 

I’m  not  such  a  maiden  forsaken. 

But  I  have  two  strings  to  my  bow.  [Exit. 

Ralph.  Indeed  !  Now  I’ll  be  judged  by  any 
soul  living  in  the  world,  if  ever  there  was  a  viler 
piece  of  treachery  than  this  here  !  there  is  no 
such  tiling  as  a  true  friend  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe,  and  so  I  have  said  a  hundred  times  !  A 

couple  of  base,  deceitful - after  all  my  love 

and  kindness  shewn  !  Well,  I’ll  be  revenged; 

see  an  l  be’nt - Master  Marvint,  that’s  his 

name,  an  he  do  not  sham  it — he  has  come  here 
and  disguised  unself;  whereof  'tis  contrary  to 
law  so  to  do  :  besides,  I  do  partly  know  why  he 
did  it;  and  I’ll  fish  out  the  whole  conjuration, 
and  go  up  to  the  castle  and  tell  every  syllable  :  a 
shan’t  carry  a  wcncli  from  me,  were  he  twenty 
times  the  mon  he  is,  and  twenty  times  to  that 
again;  and  moreover  than  so,  the  first  time  I 
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meet  un,  I’ll  knock  un  down,  tho’f  ’twas  before 
my  lord  himself ;  and  he  may  capias  me  lor  it 
afterwards,  an  he  wull. 

AIR. 

As  they  count  me  such  a  ninny, 

So  to  let  them  rule  the  roast. 

I’ll  bet  any  one  a  guinea 

They  have  scored  without  their  host. 

But  if  I  don’t  shew  them,  in  lieu  of  it, 

A  trick  that’s  fairly  worth  two  of  it, 

Then  let  me  pass  for  a  fool  and  an  ass. 

To  be  sure  yon  sly  cajoler 

Thought  the  work  as  good  as  done, . 

When  he  found  the  little  stroller 
Was  so  easy  to  be  won. 

But  if  I  don’t  shew  him  in  lieu  of  it, 

A  trick  that’s  fairly  worth  two  of  it, 

Then  let  me  pass  for  a  fool  or  an  ass.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III— Changes  to  a  room  in  the  mill ; 
two  chairs ,  with  a  table  and  a  tankard  of 
beer. 

Enter  Fairfield  and  Giles. 

Fair.  In  short,  farmer,  I  don’t  know,  what  to 
say  to  thee.  I  have  spoken  to  her  all  I  can  ; 
but  I  think  children  were  bom  to  pull  the 
grey  hairs  of  their  parents  to  the  grave  with  sor¬ 
row.  . 

Giles.  Nay,  Master  Fairfield,  don  t  take  on 
about  it !  belike  Miss  Pat  has  another  love  :  and, 
if  so,  in  Heaven’s  name  be’t:  what’s  one  man’s 
meat,  as  the  saying  is,  is  another  man’s  poison ; 
and  tho’f  some  might  find  me  well  enough  to 
their  fancy,' yet  in  case  I  don  t  suit  hei  s,  why 
there’s  no  harm  done. 

Fair.  Well  but,  neighbour,  I  have  put  that  to 
her ;  and  the  story  is,  she  has  no  inclination  to 
marry  any  one;  all  she  desires  is,  to  stay  at 
home,  and  take  care  of  me. 

Giles.  Master  Fairfield— here’s  towards  your 

good  health!  , 

Fair.  Thank  thee,  friend  Giles - and  here  s 

towards  thine  ! - -I  promise  thee,  had  things 

gone  as  we  proposed,  thou  should  st  have  had 
one  half  of  what  I  was  worth,  to  the  uttermost 

farthing.  .  .  ,,  T 

Giles.  Why  to  be  sure,  Master  Fairfield,  I  am 

not  the  less  obligated  to  your  good-will ;  but,  as 
to  that  matter,  had  I  married,  it  should  not  have 
been  for  the  lucre  of  gain;  but  if  I  do  like  a  girl, 
do  you  see,  I  do  like  her ;  ay,  and  I  a  take  her, 
saving  respect,  if  she  had  not  a  second  petti- 

C°F'air.  Well  said— where  love  is,  with  a  little 
industry,  what  have  a  young  couple  to  be  afraid 
of?  And,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  for  all  thats  past, 
J  cannot  help  thinking  we  shall  bring  our  mat¬ 


ters  to  bear  yet — Young  women,  you  know,  friend 
Giles - 

Giles.  Why,  that’s  what  I  have  been  thinking 
with  myself,  Master  Fairfield. 

Fair.  Come,  then,  mend  thy  draught— Douce 

take  me  if  I  let  it  drop  so - But,  in  any  case, 

don’t  you  go  to  make  yourself  uneasy. 

Giles.  Uneasy,  Master  Fairfield  !  what  good 
would  that  do  ?— For  sartin,  seeing  how  things 
were,  I  should  have  been  very  glad  they  had 
gone  accordingly  :  but  if  they  change,  7tis  no  fault 
of  mine  you  know. 

AIR. 

Zooks  !  why  should  I  sit  down  and  grieve  ? 

No  case  so  hard,  there  mayn’t  be  had 
Some  medicine  to  relieve. 

Here’s  what  masters  all  disasters : 

With  a  cup  of  nut-brown  beer, 

Thus  my  drooping  thoughts  I  cheer  : 

If  one  pretty  damsel  fail  me, 

From  another  I  may  find 
Return  more  kind ; 

What  a  murrain  then  should  ail  me  ! 

All  girls  are  not  of  a  mind. 

He’s  a  child  that  whimpers  for  a  toy ; 

So  here’s  to  thee,  honest  boy  !  [Exit. 

Enter  Lord  Aimworth. 

Fair.  O  the  goodness,  his  lordship’s  honour ! 
You  are  come  into  a  littered  place,  my  noble  sir 

—the  arm-chair - will  it  please  your  honour 

to  repose  you  on  this,  till  a  better  • 

Lord  Aim.  Thank  you,  miller ;  there’s  no  oc¬ 
casion  for  either.  I  only  want  to  speak  a  few 
words  to  you,  and  have  company  waiting  for  me 
without. 

Fair.  Without  '.—won’t  their  honours  favour  my 
poor  hovel  so  far - 

Lord  Aim.  No,  miller,  let  them  stay  where 
they  are.— I  find  you  are  about  marrying  your 
daughter — I  know  the  great  regard  my  mother 
had  for  her ;  and  am  satisfied,  that  nothing  but 
her  sudden  death  could  have  prevented  her  lea¬ 
ving  her  a  handsome  provision. 

Fair.  Dear  my  lord,  your  noble  mother,  you, 
and  all  your  family,  have  heaped  favours  on  fa¬ 
vours  on  my  poor  child. 

Lord  Aim.  Whatever  has  been  done  for  her, 
she  has  fully  merited. 

Fair.  Why,  to  be  sure,  my  lord,  she  is  a  very 
good  girl. 

Lord  Aim.  Poor  old  man  '.—but  those  are  tears 
of  satisfaction.  Here,  Master  Fairfield,  to  biing 
matters  to  a  short  conclusion,  here  is  a  bill  ot  a 
thousand  pounds.  Portion  your  daughter  with 
what  you  think  convenient  of  it. 
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Fair.  A  thousand  pounds,  my  lord  !  Pray,  ex¬ 
cuse  me  !  excuse  me,  worthy  sir ;  too  much  has 
been  done  already,  and  we  have  no  preten¬ 
sions — 

*Lord  Aim.  I  insist  upon  your  taking  it.  Put 
it  up,  and  say  no  more. 

Fair.  Well,  my  lord,  if  it  must  be  so — but  in¬ 
deed,  indeed — 

Lord  Aim.  In  this  I  only  fulfil  what,  I  am  sa¬ 
tisfied,  would  please  my  mother.  As  to  myself, 
I  shall  take  upon  me  all  the  expences  of  Patty’s 
wedding,  and  have  already  given  orders  about  it. 

Fair.  Alas,  sir,  you  are  too  goody  too  gene¬ 
rous;  but  I  fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to  profit  of 
your  kind  intentions,  unless  you  will  condescend 
to  speak  a  little  to  Patty. 

L,ord  Aim.  IIow  speak  ! 

Fair.  Why,  my  lord,  I  thought  we  had  pretty 
well  ordered  all  things  concerning  this  marriage ; 
but,  all  on  a  sudden,  the  girl  has  taken  it  into  her 
head  not  to  have  the  farmer,  and  declares,  she 
will  never  marry  at  all.  But  I  know,  my  lord, 
she’ll  pay  great  respect  to  any  thing  you  say  : 
and  if  you’ll  but  lay  your  commands  on  her  to 
marry  him,  I’m  sure  she’ll  do  it. 

Lord  Aim.  Who,  I  lay  my  commands  on  her  ! 

Fair.  Yes,  pray,  my  lord,  do;  I'll  send  her  in 
to  you. 

Lord  Aim.  Master  Fairfield  !  [Fairfield  goes 
out,  and  returns.] — What  can  be  the  meaning  of 
this? — Refuse  to  marry  the  farmer!  IIow,  why? 
My  heart  is  thrown  in  an  agitation  ;  while  every 
step  I  take,  serves  but  to  lead  me  into  new  per¬ 
plexities. 

Fair.  She’s  coming,  my  lord  ;  I  said  you  were 
here ;  and  I  humbly  heg  you  will  tell  her,  you  in¬ 
sist  upon  the  match  going  forward  ;  tell  her,  you 
insist  upon  it,  my  lord,  and  speak  a  little  angrily 
to  her.  [Exit. 

Enter  Patty. 

Lord  Aim.  I  came  hither,  Patty,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  our  conversation  this  morning,  to  ren¬ 
der  your  change  of  state  as  agreeable  and  happy 
as  I  could  :  but  your  father  tells  me,  yon  have 
fallen  out  with  the  farmer  :  has  any  thing  hap¬ 
pened,  since  I  saw  you  last,  to  alter  your  good 
opinion  of  him  ? 

Fat.  No,  my  lord,  I  am  in  the  same  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  farmer  now,  as  I  always  was. 

Lord  Aim.  I  thought,  Patty,  you  loved  him. 
You  told  me - 

Fat.  My  lord  ! 

Lord  Aim.  Well,  no  matter — It  seems  I  have 
been  mistaken  in  that  particular — Possibly  your 
affections  are  engaged  elsewhere :  let  me  but 
know  the  man  that  can  make  you  happy,  and  I 
swear - 

Fat.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  take  too  much 
trouble  upon  my  account. 

Lord  Aim.  Perhaps,  Patty,  you  love  somebody 
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so  much  beneath  you,  you  are  ashamed  to  own 
it;  but  your  esteem  confers  a  value  wheresoever 
it  is  placed.  I  was  too  harsh  with  you  this  morn¬ 
ing  :  our  inclinations  are  not  in  our  own  power; 
they  master  the  wisest  of  us. 

Fat.  Pray,  pray,  my  lord,  talk  not  to  me  in 
this  style  :  consider  me  as  one  destined,  by  birth 
and  fortune,  to  the  meanest  condition  and  offices; 
who  has  unhappily  been  apt  to  imbibe  sentiments 
contrary  to  them  !  Let  me  conquer  a  heart,  where 
pride  and  vanity  have  usurped  an  improper  rule; 
and  learn  to  know  myself,  of  whom  I  have  been 
too  long  ignorant. 

Lord  Aim.  Perhaps,  Patty,  you  love  one  so 
much  above  you,  you  are  afraid  to  own  it — If  so, 
be  his  rank  what  it  will,  he  is  to  be  envied  :  for 
the  love  of  a  woman  of  virtue,  beauty,  and  senti¬ 
ment,  does  honour  to  a  monarch.  What  means 
that  downcast  look,  those  tears,  those  blushes  ? 
Dare  you  not  confide  in  me  ?  Do  you  think, 
Patty,  you  have  a  friend  in  the  world  would  sym¬ 
pathize  with  you  more  sincerely  than  I  ? 

Pat.  What  shall  I  answer? — No,  my  lord,  you 
have  ever  treated  me  with  a  kindness,  a  gene¬ 
rosity,  of  which  none  but  minds  like  yours  are 
capable  :  you  have  been  my  instructor,  mv  ad¬ 
viser,  my  protector  :  but,  my  lord,  you  have  been 
too  good.  When  our  superiors  forget  the  distance 
between  us,  we  are  sometimes  led  to  forget  it 
too  :  had  you  been  less  condescending,  perhaps 
I  had  been  happier. 

Lord  Aim.  And  have  I,  Pattv,  have  I  made 
you  unhappy?  I,  who  would  sacrifice  my  own 
felicity,  to  secure  your’s  ? 

Pat.  I  beg,  mv  lord,  you  will  suffer  me  to  be 
gone  :  only  believe  me  sensible  of  all  your  fa¬ 
vours,  though  unworthy  of  the  smallest. 

Lord  Aim.  How  unworthy  ! — You  merit  every 
thing :  my  respect,  mv  esteem,  my  friendship, 
and  my  love!  Yes,  I  repeat,  I  avow  it:  your 
beauty,  your  modesty,  your  understanding,  have 
made  a  conquest  of  my  heart.  But  what  a  world 
do  we  live  in!  that,  while  I  own  this;  while  I 
own  a  passion  for  you,  founded  on  the  justest, 
the  noblest  basis,  I  must  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
fess,  the  fear  of  that  world,  its  taunts,  its  re¬ 
proaches— 

Fat.  Ah,  sir,  think  better  of  the  creature  you 
have  raised,  than  to  suppose  I  ever  entertained 
a  hope  tending  to  your  dishonour !  would  that 
be  a  return  for  the  favours  I  have  received  ? 
Would  that  be  a  grateful  reverence  for  the  me¬ 
mory  ot  her — Pity  and  pardon  the  disturbance  of 
a  mind,  that  fears  to  inquire  too  minutely  into  its 
own  sensations.  1  am  unfortunate,  my  lord,  but 
not  criminal. 

Lord  Aim.  Patty,  we  are  both  unfortunate: 
for  my  own  part,  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  you, 
or  what  to  propose  to  myself. 

Fat.  Then,  my  lord,  ’tis  mine  to  act  as  I  ought: 
yet,  while  I  am  honoured  with  a  place  in  your 
esteem,  imagine  me  not  insensible  of  so  high  a 
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distinction ;  or  capable  of  lightly  turning  my 
thought  towards  another. 

Lord  Am.  llow  cruel  is  my  situation  ! — I  am 
here,  Patty,  to  command  you  to  marry  the  man, 
■who  has  given  vou  so  much  uneasiness. 

Pat.  My  lord,  1  am  convinced  it  is  for  your 
credit,  and  my  safety,  it  should  be  so  :  I  hope  I 
have  not  so  ill  profited  by  the  lessons  of  your 
noble  mother,  but  I  shall  be  able  to  do  my  duty, 
whenever  I  am  called  to  it :  this  will  be  my  first 
support ;  time  and  reflection  will  complete  the 
work. 

AIR. 

Cease,  oh  cease,  to  overwhelm  me, 

With  excess  of  bounty  rare; 

What  a  n  I  ?  What  have  I?  Tell  me, 

To  deserve  vour  meanest  care  ? 

’Gainst  our  fate  in  vain’s  resistance, 

Let  me  then  no  grief  disclose  ; 

But  resigned,  at  humble  distance, 

Offer  vows  for  your  repose.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Sycamore,  Theodosia, 
and  Giles. 

Sir  Har.  No  justice  of  peace,  no  bailiffs,  no 
head  borough  ! 

Lord  Aim.  What’s  the  matter,  sir  Harry  ? 

Sir  Har.  The  matter,  my  lord  ! — While  I  was 
examining  the  construction  of  the  mill  without, 
for  I  have  some  small  notion  of  mechanics,  Miss 
Sycamore  had  like  to  have  been  run  away  with 
by  a  gipsey  man. 

The.  Dear  papa,  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  Did 
not  I  tell  you  it  was  at  my  own  desire  the  poor 
fellow  went  to  shew  me  the  canal  ? 

Sir  Har.  Hold  your  tongue,  miss  !  I  don’t 
know  any  business  you  had  to  let  him  come  near 
you  at  all :  we  have  staid  so  long,  too ;  your  ma¬ 
ma  gave  us  but  half  an  hour,  and  she’ll  be  fright¬ 
ened  out  of  her  wits — she’ll  think  some  accident 
has  happened  to  me. 

Lord  Aim.  i’ll  wait  upon  you  when  you  please. 

Sir  Har.  O  !  but,  my  lord,  here’s  a  poor  fel¬ 
low  ;  it  seems  his  mistress  has  conceived  some 
disgust  against  him  :  pray  has  her  father  spoke 
to  you  to  interpose  your  authority  in  his  behalf  ? 

Giles.  If  his  lordship’s  honour  would  be  so 
kind,  I  would  acknowledge  the  favour  as  far  as 
in  me  lay. 

Sir  Har.  Let  me  speak — [ Takes  Lord  Aim- 
worth  asidel\ — a  word  or  two  in  your  lordships 
ear  ? 

The.  Well,  I  do  like  this  gipsey  scheme  pro¬ 


digiously,  if  we  can  but  put  it  into  execution  as 
happily  as  we  have  contrived  it ! — 

Enter  Patty. 

So,  my  dear  Patty,  you  see  I  am  come  to  re¬ 
turn  your  visit  very  soon ;  but  this  is  only  a  call 
en  passant— will  you  be  at  home  after  dinner  ? 

Pat.  Certainly,  madam,  whenever  you  conde¬ 
scend  to  honour  me  so  far  :  but  it  is  what  I  can¬ 
not  expect. 

The.  O  fye !  why  not? - 

Giles.  Your  servant,  Miss  Patty  ! 

Pat.  Farmer,  your  servant. 

Sir  Har.  Here,  you  goodman  delver,  I  have 
done  your  business ;  my  lord  has  spoke,  and  your 
fortune’s  made  :  a  thousand  pounds  at  present, 
and  better  things  to  come ;  his  lordship  says  he 
will  be  your  friend. 

Giles.  I  do  hope,  then,  Miss  Pat  will  make  all 
up. 

Sir  Har.  Miss  Pat,  make  up !  stand  out  of 
the  way,  I’ll  make  it  up. 


The  quarrels  of  lovers,  adds  me ! 
they’re  a  jest ; 

Come  hither,  ye  blockhead,  come  hi¬ 
ther  ! 

So  now,  let  us  leave  them  together. 
Lord  Aim.  Farewell,  then  ! 

Pat. 

For  ever  ! 

Giles . 

I  vow  and  protest, 

The. 

’Twas  kind  of  his  honour, 

To  gain  thus  upon  her ; 

We’re  so  much  beholden,  it  can’t  be 
exprest. 

I  feel  something  here, 

Lord  Aim. 

’Twixt  hopiug  and  fear  : 

Haste,  haste,  friendly  night, 

To  shelter  our  flight - 

}  A  thousand  distractions  are  rend- 

Pat. 

S  ing  my  breast. 

Pat. 

0  mercy ! 

Giles. 

Oh  dear ! 

Sir  Har, 

Why,  miss,  will  you  mind  when  you’re 

spoke  to,  or  not  ? 

Must  I  stand  in  waiting, 
While  you’re  here  a-prating  ? 


^im'  j  May  every  felicity  fall  to  your  lot! 

Giles.  She  curtsies  ! — Look  there, 

What  a  shape,  what  an  air ! — 

All.  How  happy,  how  wretched  !  how 

tired  am  I ! 

Your  lordship’s  obedient ;  your  ser¬ 
vant;  good  bye  ! 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I. —  The  portico  to  Lord  Aimworth’s 
house . 

Enter  Lord  Aimworth,  Sir  Harry,  and 
Lady  Sycamore. 

Lady  Syc.  A  wretch  !  a  vile  inconsiderate 
wretch  !  coming  of  such  a  race  as  mine,  and  ha¬ 
ving  an  example  like  me  before  her  ! 

Lord  Aim.  I  beg,  madam,  you  will  not  dis¬ 
quiet  yourself :  you  are  told  here,  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  lately  arrived  from  London  has  been  about 
the  place  to-day ;  that  he  has  disguised  himself 
like  a  gypsey,  came  hither,  and  had  some  conver¬ 
sation  with  your  daughter ;  you  are  even  told, 
that  there  is  a  design  formed  for  their  going  olf 
together ;  but  possibly  there  may  be  some  mis¬ 
take  in  all  this. 

Sir  Har.  Av,  but  my  lord,  the  lad  tells  us  the 
gentleman’s  name ;  w’e  have  seen  the  gypsies ; 
and  we  know  she  has  had  a  hankering - 

Lady  Syc.  Sir  Harry,  my  dear,  why  will  you 
put  in  your  word,  when  you  hear  others  speak¬ 
ing  ? — 1  protest,  my  lord,  I’m  in  such  confusion, 
I  know  not  what  to  say,  1  can  hardly  support 
myself. 

Lord  Aim.  This  gentleman,  it  seems,  is  at  a 
little  inn  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

Sir  Har.  I  wish  it  was  possible  to  have  a  file 
of  musqueteers,  my  lord  ;  I  could  head  them  my¬ 
self,  being  in  the  militia :  and  we  would  go  and 
seize  him  directly. 

Lord  Aim.  Softly,  my  dear  sir;  let  us  proceed 
with  a  little  less  violence  in  this  matter,  I  be¬ 
seech  you.  We  should  first  see  the  young  lady — 
Where  is  Miss  Sycamore,  madam  ? 

Lady  Syc.  Really,  my  lord,  I  don’t  know ;  I 
saw  her  go  into  the  garden  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago,  from  our  chamber  window. 

Sir  Har.  Into  the  garden  !  perhaps  she  has  got 
an  inkling  of  our  being  informed  of  this  affair, 
and  is  gone  to  throw  herself  into  the  pond.  De¬ 
spair,  my  lord,  makes  girls  do  terrible  things. 
’Twas  but  the  Wednesday  before  we  left  Lon¬ 
don,  that  I  saw,  taken  out  of  Rosamond’s  pond, 
in  St  James’s  Park,  as  likely  a  young  woman  as 
ever  you  would  desire  to  set  your  eyes  on,  in  a 
new  callimanco  petticoat,  and  a  pair  of  silver 
buckles  in  her  shoes. 

Lord  Aim.  I  hope  there  is  no  danger  of  any 
such  fatal  accident  happening  at  present;  but 
will  you  oblige  me,  sir  Harry? 

Sir  Har.  Surely,  my  lord - 

Lord  Aim.  Will  you  commit  the  whole  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  affair  to  my  prudence  ? 

Sir  Har.  My  deal",  you  hear  what  his  lordship 
says. 

Lady  Syc.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  am  so  much 
ashamed,  1  don’t  know  what  to  answer;  the  fault 
of  my  daughter - 


Lord  Aim.  Don’t  mention  it,  madam ;  the 
fault  has  been  mine,  who  have  been  innocently 
the  occasion  of  a  young  lady’s  transgressing  a 
point  of  duty  and  decorum ;  which,  otherwise, 
she  never  would  have  violated.  But  if  you  and 
sir  Harry' will  w'aik  in  and  repose  yourselves,  I 
hope  to  settle  every  thing  to  the  general  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Lady  Syc.  Come  in,  sir  Harry.  [Exit. 

Lord  Aim.  I  am  sure,  my  good  friend,  had  I 
known  that  I  was  doing  a  violence  to  Miss  Syca¬ 
more’s  inclinations,  in  the  happiness  I  proposed 
to  myself - 

Sir  Har.  My  lord,  ’t is  all  a  case — My  grand¬ 
father,  by  the  mother’s  side,  was  a  very  sensible 
man — he  was  elected  knight  of  the  shire  in  five 
successive  parliaments;  and  died  high  sheriff  of 
his  county — a  man  of  fine  parts,  fine  talents,  and 
one  of  the  most  curious  dockers  of  horses  in  all 
England  (but  that  he  did  only  now  and  then  for 

his  amusement) - And  he  used  to  say,  my  lord, 

that  the  female  sex  were  good  for  nothing,  but  to 
bring  forth  children,  and  breed  disturbance. 

Lord  Aim.  The  ladies  were  very  little  obliged 
to  your  ancestor,  sir  Harry :  but  for  my  part,  I 
have  a  more  favourable  opinion - 

Sir  Har.  You  are  in  the  wrong,  my  lord  :  with 
submission,  you  are  really  in  the  wrong. 

AIR. 

To  speak  my  mind  of  woman  kind. 

In  one  word,  ’tis  this; 

By  nature  they’re  design’d, 

To  say  and  do  amiss. 

Be  they  maids,  be  they  wives, 

Alike  they  plague  our  lives : 

Wanton,  headstrong,  cunning,  vain  ; 

Born  to  cheat,  and  give  men  pain. 

Their  study  day  and  night, 

Is  mischief,  their  delight : 

And  if  we  should  prevent, 

At  one  door,  their  intent, 

They  quickly  turn  about, 

And  find  another  out. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Har.  and  Lady  Syc. 

Enter  Fairfield. 

Lord  Aim.  How  now,  Master  Fairfield,  what 
brings  you  here  ? 

Fair.  I  am  come,  my  lord,  to  thank  you  for 
your  bounty  to  me  and  my  daughter  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  most  humbly  to  intreat  your  lordship  to 
receive  it  at  our  hands  again. 

Lord  Aim.  Ay  ! — why,  what’s  the  matter? 

Fair.  I  don’t  know,  my  lord ;  it  seems  your 
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generosity  to  my  poor  girl  has  been  noised  about 
the  neighbourhood;  and  some  evil-minded  people 
have  put  it  into  the  young  man’s  head,  that  was 
to  marry  her,  that  you  would  never  have  made 
her  a  present  so  much  above  her  deserts  and  ex¬ 
pectations,  if  it  had  not  been  upon  some  naughty 
account:  now,  my  lord.  I  am  a  poor  man,  tis 
true,  and  a  mean  one ;  but  I  and  my  father,  and 
my  father’s  father,  have  lived  tenants  upon  your 
lordship’s  estate,  where  we  have  always  been 
known  for  honest  men;  and  it  shall  never  be 
said,  that  Fairfield,  the  miller,  became  riel)  in 
his  old  days,  by  the  wages  of  his  child  s  shame. 

Lord  Aim.  What  theft,  Master  Fairfield,  do  you 
believe 


While  it  beats,  all  fervent,  glowing  , 
With  my  life  I’ll  sooner  part, 
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Fair.  No,  my  lord !  no.  Heaven  forbid !  but 
when  I  consider  the  sum,  it  is  too  much  lor  us; 
it  is  indeed,  my  lord,  and  enough  to  make  bad 
folks  talk  :  besides,  my  poor  girl  is  greatly  al¬ 
tered ;  she  used  to  be  the  lite  ol  every  place  she 
came  into ;  but,  since  her  being  at  home,  I  have 
seen  nothing  from  her  but  sadness  and  watery 
eyes. 

Lord  Aim.  The  farmer,  then,  refuses  to  mar¬ 
ry  Patty,  notwithstanding  their  late  reconcilia¬ 
tion  ? 

Fair.  Yes,  my  lord,  he  does  indeed  ;  and  has 
made  a  wicked  noise,  and  used  us  in  a  very  base 
manner  :  I  did  not  think  farmer  Giles  would 
have  been  so  ready  to  believe  such  a  thing  of 
us. 

Lord  Aim.  Well,  Master  Fairfield,  I  will  not 
press  on  you  a  donation,  the  rejection  of  which 
does  you  so  much  credit ;  you  may  take  my 
word,  however,  that  your  fears  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion  are  entirely  groundless.  But  this  is  not  e- 
nough  ;  as  I  have  been  the  means  of  losing  your 
daughter  one  husband,  it  is  but  just  I  should  get 
her  another;  and,  since  the  farmer  is  so  scrupu¬ 
lous,  there  is  a  young  man  in  the  house  here, 
whom  I  have  some  influence  over,  and,  I  dare  say, 
he  will  be  less  squeamish.  . 

Fair.  To  be  sure,  my  lord,  you  have,  in  all  ho¬ 
nest  ways,  a  right  to  dispose  of  me  and  mine  as 

you  think  proper.  .  ,  . 

Lord  Aim.  Go  then  immediately,  and  bring 
Patty  hither  ;  I  shall  not  be  easy,  till  I  have  gi¬ 
ven  you  entire  satisfaction.  But,  stay  and  take 
a  letter,  which  l  am  stepping  into  my  study  to 
write  :  I’ll  order  a  chaise  to  be  got  ready,  that 
you  may  go  back  and  forward  with  greater  expe¬ 
dition. 

AIR. 

Let  me  fly ! - Hence,  tyrant  fashion  ! 

Teach  to  servile  minds  your  law  ; 

Curb  in  them  each  gen’rous  passion, 

Ev’ry  motion  keep  in  awe. 

Shall  I,  in  thy  trammels  going, 

Quit  the  idol  of  my  heart? 

VOL.  III. 


Enter  Fanny,  following  Ralph. 

Fan.  Ralph,  Ralph  ! 

Ralph.  W hat  do  you  want  with  me,  eh  i 

Fan.  Lord  !  I  never  knowed  such  a  man  as 
vou  are,  since  I  corned  into  the  world  1  a  body 
can’t  speak  to  you,  but  you  falls  strait  ways  into 
a  passion  :  I  followed  you  up  from  the  house, 
only  you  ran  so,  there  was  no  such  a  thing  as  over¬ 
taking  you,  and  I  have  been  waiting  there  at  the 

back  door  ever  so  long. 

Ralph.  Well,  and  now  you  may  go  and  wait  at 
the  fore  door,  if  you  like  it :  but  I  forewarn  you 
and  your  gang,  not  to  keep  lurking  about  our  » 
mill  any  longer;  for  if  you  do,  I’ll  send  the  con¬ 
stable  after  you,  and  have  you,  every  mother  s 
skin,  clapt  into  the  county  gaol.  You  are  such  a 
pack  of  thieves,  one  can’t  hang'so  much  as  a  rag 
to  dry  for  you:  it  was  but  the  other  day,  t.iat  a 
couple  of  them  came  into  our  kitchen  to  beg  a 
handful  of  dirty  flour  to  make  them  cakes,  and, 
before  the  wench  could  turn  about,  they  had 
whipped  off  three  brass  candlesticks,  and  a  pot- 

lid. 

Fan.  Well,  sure  it  was  not  I. 

Ralph.  Then,  you  know  that  old  rascal,  that 
you  call  father?  the  last  time  1  catched  him  lay¬ 
ing  snares  for  the  hares,  I  told  lum  I’d  inform 
the  game-keeper;  and  I’ll  expose  all- 


Fun.  Ah,  dear  Ralph  !  don’t  be  angry  with 


me 


Ralph.  Yes,  I  will  be  angry  with  you-what  do 
you  come  nigh  me  for  ? — You  shant  touch  me 
There’s  the  skirt  of  my  coat,  and  if  you  do  hut 
lay  a  finger  on  it,  my  lord’s  bailiff  is  here  in  the 
court,  and  I’ll  call  him  and  give  you  to  him. 

Fan.  If  you’ll  forgive  me,  I’ll  go  down  on  my 
knees  ! 

Ralph.  I  tell  you  I  won’t!— No,  no;  follow 
your  gentleman;  or  go  live  upon  your  old  hue, 
crows  and  polecats,  and  sheep  that  die  of  the 
rot;  pick  the  dead  fowl  off  the  _  dung-hills,  and 
squench  your  thirst  at  the  next  ditch ;  ’tis  the  fit¬ 
test  liquor  to  wash  down  such  dainties— skulk¬ 
ing  about  from  barn  to  barn,  and  lying  upon 
wet  straw,  on  commons,  and  in  green  lanes— go 
and  be  whipt  from  parish  to  parish,  as  you  used 

Fan.  How  can  you  talk  so  unkind  ? 

Ralph  And  sec  whether  you  will  get  what  will 
keep  you  as  I  did,  by  telling  of  fortunes,  and 
coining  with  pillows  under  your  apron  among 
the  young  farmers’  wives,  to  make  beheve«you 
are  a  breeding,  with  ‘  the  Lord  Almighty  bless 
*  you,  sweet  mistress  !  you  cannot  tell  how  soon  it 
‘  'may  be  your  own  case.’  You  know  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  'with  all  your  tricks— and  how  you  turn 

3  II 
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up  the  white's  of  your  eyes,  pretending  you  were 
struck  blind  by  thunder  and  lightning  ! 

Fan.  Pray,  don’t  be  angry,  Ralph  ! 

Ralph.  Yes,  but  I  will  though;  spread  your 
cobwebs  to  catch  flies ;  [  am  an  old  wasp,  and 
don’t  value  them  a  button. 

AIR. 

When  you  meet  a  tender  creature, 

Neat  in  limb,  and  fair  in  feature, 

Full  of  kindness  and  good  nature, 

Prove  as  kind  again  to  she  ; 

Happy  mortal !  to  possess  her, 

In  your  bosom,  warm,  and  press  her, 
Morning,  noon,  and  night,  caress  her, 

And  be  fond  as  fond  can  be. 

But  if  one  you  meet  that’s  froward, 

Saucy,  jilting,  and  untoward, 

Should  you  act  the  whining  coward, 

’Tis  to  mend  her  ne’er  the  whit : 
Nothing’s  tough  enough  to  bind  her; 

Then,  agog  when  once  you  find  her, 

Let  her  go,  and  never  mind  her  : 

Heart  alive,  you’re  fairly  quit. 

[Exit. 

Fan.  I  wish  I  had  a  draught  of  water.  I 
don’t  know  what’s  come  over  me  ;  I  have  no 
more  strength  than  a  babe;  a  straw  would  fling 
me  down. — lie  has  a  heart  as  hard  as  any  parish- 
officer;  I  don’t  doubt  now,  but  he  will  stand  by 
and  see  me  himself:  and  we  shall  all  be  whipt, 
and  all  through  my  means. — The  devil  run  away 
with  the  gentleman,  and  his  twenty  guineas  too, 
for  leading  me  astray  !  If  1  had  known  Ralph 
would  have  taken  it  so,  I  would  have  hanged 
myself  before  I  would  have  said  a  word — but  I 
thought  he  had  no  more  gall  than  a  pigeon. 

AIR. 

O  !  what  a  simpleton  was  I, 

To  make  my  bed  at  such  a  rate  ! 

Now  lay  thee  down,  vain  fool,  and  cry, 

Thy  true  love  seeks  another  mate. 

No  tears,  alack  ! 

Will  call  him  back, 

No  tender  words  his  heart  allure  ; 

I  could  bite 

My  tongue  through  spite — — 

Some  plague  bewitch’d  me,  that’s  for  sure. 

[Exit, 

SCENE  IV.—  Changes  to  a  room  in  the  miller's 

house. 

Enter  GitES,  fullozced  by  Patty  «/u/Theodosia. 

AIR. 

Giles,  Womens’  tongues  are  like  mill-clappers, 
And  from  thence  they  learn  the  knack, 
Of  for  ever  sounding  clack.- - , 


[Bickerstaff. 

Why,  what  the  plague’s  the  matter  with  you 
what  do  you  scold  at  me  for?  I  am  sure  I  did  not 
say  an  uncivil  word,  as  I  do  know  of !  I’ll  be 
judged  by  the  young  lady  if  I  did. 

Pat.  ’Tis  very  well,  farmer;  all  I  desire  is, 
that  you  will  leave  the  house  :  you  see  my  fa¬ 
ther  is  not  at  home  at  present  ;  when  he  is,  if 
you  have  any  thing  to  say,  you  know  where  to 
come. 

Giles.  Enough  said  ;  I  don’t  want  to  stay  in  the 
house,  not  I ;  and  I  don’t  much  care,  if  I  had 
never  come  into  it. 

The.  For  shame,  farmer!  down  on  your  knees, 
and  beg  Miss  Fairfield’s  pardon,  for  the  outrage 
you  have  been  guilty  of. 

Giles.  Beg  pardon,  miss  !  for  what  ? - Icod 

that’s  well  enough ;  why  I  am  my  own  master, 
be’nt  I  ? — If  I  have  no  mind  to  marry,  there’s  no 
harm  in  that,  I  hope  :  ’tis  only  changing  hands. 
— This  morning  she  would  not  have  me;  and 
now  I  won’t  have  she. 

Pat.  Have  you  ! — Heaven  and  earth  !  do  you 
think,  then,  ’tis  the  missing  of  you,  that  gives  me 
concern  ?  No’:  I  would  prefer  a  state  of  beggary  a 
thousand  times  beyond  any  thing  I  could  enjoy 
with  you  !  and  be  assured,  if  ever  I  was  seem¬ 
ingly  consenting  to  such  a  sacrifice,  nothing  should 
have  compelled  me  to  it,  but  the  cruelty  of  my 
situation. 

Giles.  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  believes  you  ;  but  you 
see  the  gudgeon  would  not  bite,  as  I  told  you  a 
bit  agone,  you  know ;  we  farmers  never  love  to 
reap  what  we  don’t  sow. 

Pat.  You  brutish  fellow,  how  dare  you  talk  ?— 

Giles.  So,  now  she’s  in  her  tantrums  again,  and 
all  for  no  manner  of  yearthly  thing  ! 

Pat.  But,  be  assured,  my  lord  will  punish  you 
severely  for  daring  to  make  free  with  his  name. 

Giles.  Who  made  free  with  it?  did  I  ever 
mention  my  lord?  ’Tis  a  cursed  lie  ! 

The.  Bless  me  !  farmer  ! 

Giles.  Why  it  is,  miss - and  I’ll  make  heT 

prove  her  words - Then,  what  does  she  mean 

by  being  punished  ?  I  am  not  afraid  of  nobodv, 
nor  beholden  to  nobody,  that  I  know  of :  while  I 
pays  my  rent,  my  money,  I  believe,  is  as  good  as 
another’s:  egad,  if  it  goes  there,  I  think  there  be 
those  deserve  to  he  punished  more  than  I. 

Pat.  Was  ever  unfortunate  creature  pursued 
as  I  am,  by  distresses  and  vexations? 

The.  My  dear  Patty  ! — See,  farmer,  you  have 
thrown  her  into  tears — Pray,  be  comforted. 

AIR. 

Pat.  Oh  leave  me,  in  pity  !  The  falsehood  I 
scorn  ; 

For  slander  the  bosom  untainted  de¬ 
fies: 

But  rudeness  and  insult  are  not  to  be  borne. 
Though  offer’d  by  wretches  we’ve  sense 
tQ  despise. 
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Of  woman  defenceless,  how  cruel  the 
fate  1 

Pass  ever  so  cautions,  so  blameless  her 
way, 

Nature,  and  envy,  lurk  always  in  wait, 
And  innocence  falls  to  their  fury  a  prey. 

[Exeunt  Patty  and  Giles. 

Enter  Mervin. 


The.  You  are  a  pretty  gentleman,  are  not  you, 
to  suffer  a  lady  to  be  at  a  rendezvous  before 
you  ? 

Mer.  Difficulties,  my  dear,  and  dangers - 

None  of  the  company  had  two  suits  of  apparel ; 
so  1  was  obliged  to  purchase  a  rag  of  one,  and  a 
tatter  from  another,  at  the  expence  of  ten  times 
the  sum  they  would  fetch  at  the  paper-mill. 

The.  Well,  where  are  they? 

Mer.  Here,  in  this  bundle - -and,  though  I 

say  it,  a  very  decent  habiliment,  if  you  have  art 
enough  to  stick  the  parts  together:  I’ve  been 
watching  till  the  coast  was  clear  to  bring  them  to 

you.  .  . 

The.  Let  me  see - -I’ll  slip  into  this  closet 

and  equip  myself - All  here  is  in  such  contu¬ 

sion,  there  will  no  notice  be  taken. 

Mer.  Do  so ;  I’ll  take  care  nobody  shall  in¬ 
terrupt  you  in  the  progress  of  your  metamorpho¬ 
sis  [SAe goes  ira.] - and  if  you  are  not  ledious, 

we  may  walk  off  without  being  seen  by  any 


ha  !- 


-What  a  concourse 


one. 

The.  Ha  !  ha  !  . 

of  atoms  are  here  !  though,  as  I  live,  they  are  a 
great  deal  better  than  I  expected.  ;  . 

Mer.  Well,  pray  make  haste  ;  and  don  t  ima¬ 
gine  yourself  at  your  toilette  now,  where  mode 
prescribes  two  hours,  tor  what  reason  would 
scarce  allow  three  minutes. 

The.  Have  patience ;  the  outward  garment  is 
on  already ;  and  I’ll  assure  you  a  very  good  stuff, 
only  a  little  the  worse  for  the  mending. 

Mer,  Imagine  it  embroidery,  and  copsidei  it 
is  your  wedding-suit. - Come,  how  far  are  you 

got  ?  , 

The.  Stay,  you  don’t  consider  there  s  some 

contrivance  necessary. - —Here  goes  the  ap- 

pron — flounced  and  furbelowed  with  a  witness 
Alas  !  alas  !  is  has  no  strings  !  what  shall  I  do  ? 
Come,  no  matter,  a  couple  of  pins  will  serve——— 

And  now  the  cap - Oh.  mercy  !  here  s  a  hole 

in  the  crown  of  it  large  enough  to  thrust  my  head 

through.  , 

Mer.  That  you’ll  hide  with  your  straw-hat; 
or,  if  you  should  not — What,  not  ready  yet . 

The.  Only  one  minute  more - Yes,  now  the 

work’s  accomplished.  [Comes  out. 


AIR. 

Who’ll  buy  good  luck  ?  who’ll  buy,  who’ll  buy 
The  gypsey’s  favours  ? — Here  am  I ! 


Through  the  village,  through  the  town, 

What  charming  sav’ry  scraps  we’ll  earn  ! 

Clean  straw  shall  be  our  beds  ol  down, 

And  our  withdrawing-room  a  barn. 

Young  and  old,  and  grave,  and  gay, 

The  miser  and  the  prodigal  ; 

Cit,  courtier,  bumpkin,  come  away  ; 

I  warrant  we’ll  content  you  all. 

Enter  Fairfield  and  Giles. 

Mer.  Plague,  here’s  somebody  coming  ! 

Fair.  As  to  the  past,  farmer,  ’tis  past ;  I  bear 
no  malice  lor  any  thing  thou  hast  said. 

Giles.  Why,  Master  Fairfield,  you  do  know  I 
had  a  great  regard  for  Miss  Patty  ;  but  when  I 
came  to  consider  all  m  all,  I  finds  as  how  it  is  not 
adviseable  to  change  my  condition  yet  awhile. 

Fair.  Friend  Giles,  thou  art  in  the  right;  mar¬ 
riage  is  a  serious  point,  and  can’t  be  considered 
too  warily.  Ha  !  who  have  we  here  ?  Shall  I 
never  keep  my  house  clear  of  these  vermin? 
Look  to  the  goods,  there,  and  give  me  a  horse- 
whip — by  the  Lord  Harry,  I’ll  make  an  example  ! 

- Come  here,  Lady  Light-fingers  !  let  me  see 

what  thou  hast  stolen. 

Mer.  Hold,  miller,  hold  ! 

Fair.  O  gracious  goodness  !  Sure  I  know  this 
face^-Miss--Young  madam  Sycamore — -Mercy 
heart,  here’s  a  disguise  \ 

The.  Discovered  ! 

Mer.  Miller,  let  me  speak  to  you. 

The.  What  ill  fortune  is  this  ! 

Giles.  Ill  fortune,  miss !  I  think  there  be  no¬ 
thing  but  crosses  and  misfortunes  of  one  kind  or 
other. 

Fair.  Money  to  me,  sir  !  not  for  the  world  ; 
you  want  no  friends  but  what  you  have  already 

‘ _ Lack-a-day,  lack-a-day  !  see  how  luckily  I 

came  in :  I  believe  you  are  the  gentleman,  to 
whom  I  am  charged  to  give  this,  on  the  part  of  my 
lord  Aimworth — Bless  you,  dear  sir,  go  up  to  his 
honour,  with  my  young  lady — There  is  a  chaise 

waiting  at  the  door  to  carry  you - 1  and  my 

daughter  will  take  another  way. 

[Exit  Fair. 

Mer.  Prithee,  read  this  letter,  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it. 

The.  Heavens,  'tis  a  letter  from  lord  Aim- 
worth  !  We  are  betrayed  ! 

Mer.  By  what  means  I  know  not, 

The.  I  am  so  frighted  and  flurried,  that  I  have 
scarce  strength  enough  to  read  it. 

( It  is  with  the  greatest  concern  I  find,  that  I 

<  have  been  unhappily  the  occasion  of  giving  some 
‘  uneasiness  to  you  and  Miss  Sycamore  :  be  as- 
‘  sured,  had  I  been  apprized  of  your  prior  pre- 
‘  tensions,  and  the  young  lady’s  disposition  m 

<  y0ur  favour,  I  should  have  been  the  last  person 
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‘  to  interrupt  your  felicity.'  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  do 
‘  me  the  lavour  to  come  up  to  my  house,  where 
‘  I  have  already  so  far  settled  matters,  as  to  be 
‘  able  to  assure  you,  that  every  thing  will  go  en- 
‘  tirely  to  your  satisfaction.’ 

J\  Ter.  Well!  What  do  you  think  of  it?  Shall 
wc  go  the  castle?  Well ! 

The.  Well  ! 

Mer.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

The.  Nay,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

Mer.  Egad,  l  can’t  very  well  tell — However, 
on  the  whole,  I  believe  it  would  be  wrong  of  us 
to  proceed  any  further  in  our  design  of  running 
awry,  even  if  the  thing  was  practicable. 

The.  1  am  entirely  of  your  opinion.  I  swear 
this  lord  Aimworth  is  a  charming  man  !  I  fancy 
’tis  lucky  for  you  I  had  not  been  long  enough  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him,  to  find  out  all  his  good  quali¬ 
ties.  But  how  the  deuce  came  he  to  hear — 

Mcr.  No  matter;  after  this,  there  can  be  no¬ 
thing  to  apprehend.  What  do  you  say?  shall  we 
go  up  to  the  castle  ? 

The.  By  all  means  !  and  in  this  very  trim;  to 
show  what  we  were  capable  of  doing,  if  my  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  had  not  come  to  reason.  But, 
perhaps,  the  difficulties  being  removed  may  les¬ 
sen  your  penchant :  you  men  are  such  unac¬ 
countable  mortals.  Do  you  love  me  well  enough 
to  marry  me,  without  making  a  frolic  of  it  ? 

Mer.  Do  I  love  you  ! 

The.  Ay  ;  and  to  what  degree  ? 

Mcr,  Why  do  you  ask  me  ? 

AIR. 

Who  upon  the  oozy  beech, 

Can  count  the  num’rous  sands  that  lie  ? 

Or  distinctly  reckon  each 

Transparent  orb  that  studs  the  sky  ? 

As  their  multitude  betray, 

And  frustrate  all  attempts  to  tell : 

So  ’tis  impossible  to  say 

IIow  much  I  love,  I  love  so  well. 

The.  But,  hark  you,  Mervin  ?  will  you  take  after 
my  father,  and  be  a  very  husband  now  ?  Or  don’t 
you  think  I  shall  take  after  ipy  mother,  and  he  a 
commanding  wife  ? 

Mer.  Oh,  i’ll  trust  you. 

The.  But  you  may  pay  for  your  confidence. 

[Exeunt  Mer.  and  The. 

Giles.  So,  there  goes  a  couple  !  Icod,  I  be¬ 
lieve  Old  Nick  has  got  among  the  people  in  these 
parts  !  Ehis  is  as  queer  a  thing  as  ever  I  heard 
of.  Master  Fairfield  and  Miss  Patty,  it  seems, 
are  gone  to  the  castle,  too ;  where,  by  what  1 
larns  from  Ralph  in  the  mill,  my  lord  has  pro¬ 
mised  to  get  her  a  husband  among  the  servants. 
Now  set  in  case  the  wind  sets  in  that  corner,  I 


have  been  thinking  with  myself  who  the  plague 
it  can  be :  there  are  no  unmarried  men  in  the 
family,  that  I  do  know  of,  excepting  little  Bob,  the 
postillion,  and  Master  Jonathan,  the  butler;  and 
lie’s  a  matter  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  old.  I’ll 
Im  shot  if  it  be’nt  little  Bob  !  Icod,  I’ll  take  the 
way  io  the  castle,  as  well  as  the  rest;  foi  I’d  fain 
see  how  the  nail  do  drive.  It  is  well  I  had  wit 
enough  to  discern  things,  and  a  friend  to  advise 
with,  or  else  she  would  have  fallen  to  my  lot. — 
But  1  have  got  a  surfeit  of  going  a  courting,  and 
burn  pie  if  I  won’t  lice  a  bachelor  !  for,  when  ail 
comes  to  all,  I  see  nothing  hut  ill  blood  and  quar¬ 
rels  among  folk  when  they  are  married. 

AIR. 

Then  hey  for  a  frolicsome  life  ! 

I’ll  ramble  where  pleasures  are  rife  : 

Strike  up  with  the  free-hearted  lasses; 

And  never  think  more  of  a  wife. 

Plague  on  it !  men  are  but  asses, 

To  run  after  noise  and  strife. 

Had  we  been  together  buckled, 

’Twould  haxe  proved  a  fine  affair; 

Dogs  would  have  barked  at  the  cuckold, 
And  hoys,  pointing,  cried— Look  there  ! 

[Exit  Giles. 

SCENE  III. —  Changes  to  a  grand  apartment  in 

Lord  Aimworth’s  house,  opening  to  a  view  of 

the  garden. 

Enter  Lord  Aimworth,  Fairfield,  Patty, 
and  Ralph. 

Lord  Aim.  1  bus,  Master  Fairfield,  I  hope  I 
have  fully  satisfied  you  with  regard  to  the  falsity 
of  the  imputation  thrown  upon  your  daughter 
and  me? - 

Fair.  My  lord,  I  am  very  well  content ;  pray 
do  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  saving  any 
more. 

Ralph.  No,  my  lord,  you  need  not  say  any 
more. 

Fair.  Hold  your  tongue,  sirrah 

Lord  Aim.  1  am  sorry,  Patty,  you  have  had 
this  mortification. 

Pat.  1  am  sorry,  my  lord,  you  have  been  trou¬ 
bled  about  i( ;  hut  really  it  was  against  my  con¬ 
sent. 

Fair.  Well,  come,  children,  we  will  not  take 
up  his  honour’s  time  any  longer ;  let  us  be  going 
towards  home — Heaven  prosper  your  lordship  ! 
the  prayers  of  me  and  my  family  shall  always  at¬ 
tend  you. 

Ford  Aim.  Miller,  come  back — Patty,  stay — 

Fair.  Has  your  lordship  any  tiling  further  to 
command  us  ? 

Lord  Aim.  Why,  yes,  Master  Fairfield,  I  have 
a  word  or  two  still  to  say  to  you— In  short,  though 
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you  are  satisfied  in  this  affair,  I  am  not ;  and  you 
seem  to  forget  the  promise  I  rng.de  you,  that, 
since  I  had  been  the  means  of  losing  your  daugh¬ 
ter  one  husband,  1  would  find  her  another. 

Fair.  Your  honour  is  to  do  as  you  please. 

Lord  Aim.  What  say  you,  Patty  ?  will  you  ac¬ 
cept  of  a  husband  of  my  chusing? 

Fat.  My  lord,  I  have  no  determination ;  you 
are  the  best  judge  how  I  ought  to  act;  .whatever 
you  command,  I  shall  obey. 

Lord  Aim.  Then,  Patty,  there  is  but  one  per¬ 
son  I  can  offer  you — and  I  wish,  for  your  sake, 
he  was  more  deserving — Take  me. 

Fat.  Sir ! 

Lord  Aim.  From  this  moment  cur  interests  are 
one,  as  our  hearts ;  and  no  earthly  power  shall 
ever  divide  us. 

Fair.  O  the  gracious  !  Patty — my  lord — did  I 
hear  right !  You,  sir  !  you  marry  a  child  of  mine! 

Lord  Aim.  Yes,  my  honest  old  man !  in  me 
you  behold  the  husband  designed  for  your  daugh¬ 
ter;  and  I  am  happy,  that,  by  standing  in  the 
place  of  fortune,  who  has  alone  been  wanting  to 
hc-r,  I  shall  be  able  to  set  her  merit  in  a  light, 
where  its  lustre  will  be  rendered  conspicuous. 

Fair.  But  good,  noble  sir,  pray  consider  ! 
don’t  go  to  put  upon  a  silly  old  man  !  my  daugh¬ 
ter  is  unworthy - Patty,  child,  why  don’t  you 

speak  ? 

Fat.  What  can  I  say,  father  ?  WThat  answer 
to  such  unlooked-for,  such  unmerited,  such  un¬ 
bounded  generosity  ! 

Ralph.  Down  on  your  knees,  and  fall  a  ccy- 
ing. 

Pat.  Yes,  sir,  as  my  father  says,  consider - 

your  noble  friends,  your  relations— It  must  not, 
cannot  be. 

Lord  Aim.  It  must,  and  shall — Friends  !  Re¬ 
lations  !  from  henceforth  I  have  none,  that  will 
not  acknowledge  you:  And  I, am  sure,  when  they 
become  acquainted  with  your  perfections,  those, 
whose  suffrage  I  most  esteem,  will  rather  admire 
the  justice  of  my  choice,  than  wonder  at  its  sin¬ 
gularity. 

AIR. 

Lord  Aim.  My  life,  my  joy,  my  blessing, 

In  thee,  each  grace  possessing, 

All  must  my  choice  approve. 

Pat.  To  you  my  all  is  owing; 

O  !  take  a  heart  o’erflowing 
With  gratitude  and  love. 

Lord  Aim.  Thus  enfolding, 

Thus  beholding 

One  to  my  soul  so  dear : 

Can  there  be  pleasure  greater  ! 
Can  there  be  bliss  completer  ! 

7Tis  too  much  to  bear. 


Enter  Sir  Harry,  Lady  Sycamore,  Theodo¬ 
sia,  and  Mervin. 

Sir  Har.  Well,  we  have  followed  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  counsel,  and  made  the  best  of  a  bad  mar¬ 
ket — So,  my  lord,  please  to  know  our  son-in-law, 
that  is  to  be. 

Lord  Aim.  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour. 
I  wish  you  joy,  sir,  with  all  my  heart !  And  now, 
sir  Harry,  give  me  leave  to  introduce  to  you  a 

new  relation  of  mine- - This,  sir,  is  shortly  to 

be  my  wife. 

Sir  liar.  My  lord  ! 

Lady  Syc.  Your  lordship’s  wife  ! 

Lord  Aim,  Yes,  madam. 

Lady  Syc.  And  why  so,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Aim.  Why,  faith,  madam,  because  I  can’t 
live  happy  without  her — And  I  think  she  has  too 
many  amiable,  too  many  estimable  qualities,  to 
meet  with  a  worse  fate. 

Sir  Har.  Well,  but  you  are  a  peer  of  the 
realm ;  you  will  have  all  the  fleerers — 

Lord  Aim.  I  know  very  well  the  ridicule,  that 
may  be  thrown  on  a  lord’s  marrying  a  miller’s 
daughter ;  and  I  own,  with  blushes,  it  has  for 
some  time  had  too  great  Weight  with  me  :  but 
we  should  marry  to  please  ourselves,  not  other 
people  :  and,  on  mature  consideration,  I  can  see 
no  reproach  justly  merited,  by  raising  a  deserving 
woman  to  a  station  she  is  capable  of  adorning, 
let  her  birth  be  what  it  will. 

Sir  Har.  Why,  ’tis  very  true,  my  lord.  I  once 
knew  a  gentleman,  that  married  his  cook-maid : 

he  was  a  relation  of  my  own - You  remember 

fat  Margery,  my  lady  ?  She  was  a  very  good  sort 
of  a  woman,  indeed  she  was,  and  made  the  best 
suet  dumplings  I  ever  tasted. 

Lady  Syc.  Will  you  never  learn,  sir  Harry,  to 
guard  your  expressions  ?  Well,  hut  give  me  leave, 
rny  lord,  to  say  a  word  to  you — There  are  other 
ill  consequences  attending  such  an  alliance. 

Lord  Aim.  One  of  them  I  suppose  is,  that  I, 
a  peer,  should  be  obliged  to  call  this  good  old 
miller  father-in-law?  But  where’s  the  shame  in 
that  ?  He  is  as  good  as  any  lord,  in  being  a  man ; 
and  if  we  dare  suppose  a  lord,  that  is  not  an  ho¬ 
nest  man,  he  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  more  respect¬ 
able  character.  Come,  Master  Fairfield,  give 
me  your  hand  ;  from  henceforth  you  have  done 
with  working;  we  will  pull  down  your  mill,  and 
build  you  a  house  in  the  place  of  it ;  and  the  mo¬ 
ney  I  intended  for  the  portion  of  your  daughter, 
shall  now  be.laid  out  in  purchasing  a  commission 
for  your  son. 

Ralph.  What,  my  lord,  will  you  make  me  a 
captain  ! 

Lord  Aim.  Ay,  a  colonel,  if  you  deserve  it. 

Ralph.  Then  I’ll  keep  Fan. 


Both. 
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Enter  Giles. 

Giles.  Ods  bobs!  where  am  I  running?  I  beg 
pardon  for  iny  audacity. 

Ralph.  Hip,  farmer ;  conic  back,  mon,  come 
back — Sure  my  lord’s  going  to  marry  sister  him¬ 
self  ;  feyther’s  to  have  a  fine  house,  and  I’m  to 
be  a  captain. 

Lord  Aim.  IIo,  Master  Giles  !  pray  walk  in  ; 
here  is  a  lady,  who,  I  dare  swear,  will  be  glad  to 
see  you,  and  give  orders,  that  you  shall  always 
be  made  welcome. 

Ralph.  Yes,  farmer,  you’ll  always  be  welcome 
in  the  kitchen. 

Lord  Aim.  What,  have  you  nothing  to  say  to 
your  old  acquaintance?  Come,  pray  let  the  far¬ 
mer  salute  you — Nay,  a  kiss — I  insist  upon  it. 

Sir  Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !—  Hem  ! 

Lady  Syc.  Sir  Harry,  I  am  ready  to  sink  at  the 
monstrousness  of  your  behaviour. 

Lord  Aim.  Fy,  Master  Giles  !  don’t  look  so 
sheepish ;  you  and  I  were  rivals,  but  not  less 
friends  at  present.  You  have  acted  in  this  affair 
like  an  honest  Englishman,  who  scorned  even  the 
shadow  of  dishonour,  and  thou  shalt  sit  rent-free 
for  a  twelvemonth. 

Sir  Har.  Come,  shan’t  we  all  salute  ?  With 
your  leave,  my  lord,  I’ll - 

Lady  Syc.  Sir  Harry  ! 

AIR. 

Lord  Aim.  Yield  who  will  to  forms  a  martyr, 
While,  unawed  by  idle  shame, 
Pride  for  happiness  I  barter, 
Heedless  of  the  million’s  blame. 
Thus  with  love  my  arms  I  quarter  ; 

Women  graced  in  nature’s  frame, 
Every  privilege,  by  charter, 

Have  a  right  from  man  to  claim. 

The.  Eased  of  doubts,  and  fears  presa¬ 
ging. 

What  new  joys  within  me  rise  ! 


While  mamma,  her  frowns  assua¬ 
ging. 

Dares  no  longer  tyrannise. 

So  long  storms  and  tempests  ra- 

ging)  . 

When  the  blustering  fury  dies, 
Ah  !  how  lovely,  how  engaging, 
Prospects  fair,  and  cloudless 
•  skies  ! 

Sir  fjar.  Dad  !  But  this  is  wond’rous  pretty, 
Singing  each  a  roun-de-lay, 

And  I’ll  mingle  in  the  ditty, 
Though  I  scarce  know  what  to 
say. 

There’s  a  daughter,  brisk  and  wit¬ 
ty; 

Here’s  a  wife  can  wisely  sway  : 
Trust  me,  masters,  ’twere  a  pity 
Not  to  let  them  have  their  way. 

Pat.  My  example  is  a  rare  one  ; 

But  the  cause  may  be  divined  : 
Women  want  not  merit — dare  one 
Hope  discerning  men  to  find. 

O !  may  each  accomplished  fair 
one, 

Bright  in  person,  sage  in  mind, 
Viewing  my  good  fortune,  share 
one 

Full  as  splendid,  and  as  kind  ! 

Giles.  Laughed  at,  slighted,  circumvent¬ 
ed, 

And  exposed  for  folks  to  see’t, 
’Tis  as  tho’f  a  man  repented 
For  his  follies  in  a  sheet. 

But  my  wrongs  go  unresented, 
Since  the  fates  have  thought 
them  meet: 

This  good  company  contented, 

All  my  wishes  are  complete,  ■ 

[Exeunt  ornnes. 
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MEN. 

ZacHary  Fungus,  the  Commissary. 
Isaac  Fungus,  his  brother. 

Gruell,  a  lecturer  on  elocution. 
Young  Loveit,  son  to  Widow  Loveit. 
Bridoun,  a  riding  master. 

Dr  Catgut,  a  musician. 

Lf,  Fleur,  valet  to  Zachary  Fungus. 
Simon,  pretended  servant  to  Dolly. 
Coachman. 


WOMEN. 

Mrs  Mechlin,  a  commodious  lady. 
Widow  Loveit. 

Dolly',  niece  to  Mrs  Mechlin. 
Jenny,  servant  to  Mrs  Mechlin. 


Scene — London. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — Mrs  Mechlin’s  house. 

Loud  knocking  at  the  door. — Enter  Jenny'. 

Jen.  Rap,  rap,  rap!  up  stairs  and  down,  from 
morning  to  night!— if  this  same  commissary  stays 
much  longer  amongst  us,  my  mistress  must  e’en 
hire  a  porter.  Who’s  there  ? 

Sim.  [Without. \  Is  Mrs  Mechlin  at  home  ? 

Jen.  No.  [Opens  the  door.]  Oh  !  what,  is  it 
you,  Simon  ? 

Enter  Simon. 

Sim.  At  your  service,  sweet  Mrs  Jane. 

Jen.  Why,  you  knock  with  authority;  and  what 
are  your  commands,  Master  Simon  ? 

Sim.  I  come,  madam,  to  receive  those  of  your 
mistress.  What,  Jenny,  has  she  any  great  affair 
on  the  anvil  ?  Her  summons  is  most  exceedingly 


pressing;  and  you  need  not  be  told,  child,  that  a 
man  of  my  consequence  does  not  trouble  himself 
about  trifles. 

Jen.  Oh,  sir,  I  know  very  well  you  principal 
actors  don’t  perform  every  night. 

Sim.  Mighty  well,  ma’am  !  but,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  your  ironical  sneer,  it  is  not  every  man  that 
will  do  for  your  mistress ;  her  agents  must  have 
genius  and  parts :  I  don’t  suppose,  in  the  whole 
bills  of  mortality,  there  is  so  general  and  exten¬ 
sive  a  dealer  as  my  friend  Mrs  Mechlin. 

Jen.  Why,  to  be  sure,  we  have  plenty  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  for  various  kinds  of  commodities;  it 
would  be  pretty  difficult,  I  fancy,  to - 

Sim.  Commodities!  Your  humble  servant, 
sweet  Mrs  Jane ;  yes,  yes,  you  have  various  kinds 
of  commodities,  indeed. 

Jm.  Mr  Simon,  I  don’t  understand  you ;  I  sup- 
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pose  it  is  no  secret  in  what  sort  of  goods  our 
dealing  consists  ? 

Sim.  No,  no  ;  they  are  pretty  well  known. 

Jen.  And,  to  be  sure,  though  now  and  then,  to 
oblige  a  customer,  my  mistress  does  condescenc 
to  smuggle  a  little — • 

Sim.  Keep  it  up,  Mrs  Jane  !  e 

Jen.  Yet  there  arc  no  people  in  the  liberty  ol 
Westminster,  that  live  in  more  credit  than  we 
do. 

Sim.  Bravo !  ,  . 

Jen.  The  very  best  of  quality  are  not  ashamed 

to  visit  my  mistress. 

Sim.  They  have  reason. 

Jen.  Respected  by  the  neighbours. 

Sim.  I  know  it. 

Jen.  Punctual  in  her  payments. 

Sim.  To  a  moment. 

Jen.  Regular  hours. 

Sim.  Doubtless. 

Jen.  Never  miss  the  sarmant  on  Sundays. 

Sim.  I  own  it.  , 

Jen.  Not  an  oath  comes  out  of  her  montn, 
unless  now  and  then,  when  the  poor  gentlewoman 
happens  to  he  overtaken  in  liquor. 

Sim.  Granted. 

Jen.  Not  at  all  given  to  lying,  hut,  lme  other 
tradesfolks,  in  the  way  of  her  business. 

Sim.  Very  well. 

Jen.  Very  well  !  then  pray,  sir,  what  would 
you  insinuate  ?  Look  you,  Mr  Simon,  don  t  go  to 
cast  reflections  upon  us;  don’t  think  to  blast  the 
reputation  of  our — 

Sim.  Hark  ye,  Jenny,  are  you  serious? 

Jen.  Serious  !  Ay,  marry  am  I. 

Sim.  The  devil  you  are  ! 

Jen.  Upon  my  word,  Mr  Simon,  you  should 
not  give  your  tongue  such  a  licence  ;  let  me  tell 
you,  these  airs  do  not  become  you  at  all. 

Sim.  Hey-day  !  why,  where  the  deuce  have  I 
got?  Sure,  I  have  mistaken  the  house;  is  not 
this  Mrs  Mechlin’s  ? 

Jen.  That’s  pretty  well  known. 

Sim.  The  commodious,  convenient  Mrs  Mech¬ 
lin,  at  the  sign  of  the  Star,  in  the  parish  of  St 
Paul’s  ? 

Jen.  Bravo  ! 

Sim.  That  commercial  caterpillar  ? 

Jen.  I  know  it. 

'  Sim.  That  murderer  of  manufactures  ? 

Jen.  Doubtless. 

Sim.  That  walking  warehouse? 

Jen.  Granted. 

Sim.  That  carries  about  a  greater  cargo  ot 
contraband  goods  under  her  petticoats  than  a 
Calais  cutter  ? 

Jen.  Very  well. 

Sim.  that  engrosser  and  seducer  of  virgins? 
Jen.  Keep  it  up,  Master  Simon  ! 

Sim.  t  hat  foreatallcr  of  bagnios  ? 

Jen.  Incomparably  fine ! 


Sim.  That  canting,  cozening,  money-lending, 

match-making,  pawnbroking - - 

[Loud  knocking. 

Jen  Mighty  well,  sir  !  here  comes  my  mis¬ 
tress ;  she  shall  thank  you  for  the  pretty  picture 
you  have  been  pleased  to  draw. 

'  Sim.  Nay,  but,  dear  Jenny—  . 

Jen.  She  shall  be  told  how  lightly  she  stands  m 

your  favour. 

Scm.  But,  my  sweet  girl —  [Knock  again. 

Jen  Let  me  go,  Mr  Simon ;  don  t  you  hear  . 
Sim.  And  can  you  have  the  heart  to  rum  me 

at  once  ? 

Jen.  Hands  off! 

Sim.  A  peace,  a  peace,  my  dear  Mrs  ane,  and 
dictate  the  articles. 


Enter  Mrs  Mkciit.in,  followed  by  a  hackney- 
coachman,  with  several  bundles,  in  a  capuchin, 
a  bonnet,  and  her  c/och'is  pinned  up. 

Mrs  Mech.  So,  hussy  !  what,  must  I  stay  all 
day  in  the  streets?  Who  have  we  here?  The 
devil’s  in  the  wenches,  I  think  !  One  oi  }om  tel- 
lows,  I  suppose - oil,  is  it  you  f  ilow  fares  it, 

Simon  ?  . 

Jen.  Madam,  you  should  not  have  waited  a 

minute  ;  but  Mr  Simon- - 

Sim.  Hush,  hush!  you  barbarous  jade - 

Jen.  Knowing  vour  knock,  and  eager  to  open 
the  door,  flew  up  stairs,  fell  oi  er  the  landiug- 
place,  and  quite  barred  up  the  way. 

Sim.  Yes;  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  put  out  my 
ancle.  Thanks,  Jenny ;  you  shall  be  no  loser, 
you  slut.  I  -..vt.e. 

Mrs  Mech.  Poor  Simon  ! - Ob,  Lord  have 

mercy  upon  me,  what  a  round  have  I  taken  ? 

Is  the  wench  petrified  ?  Why  don’t  you  reach  me 
a  chair  ?  don’t  you  see  I  am  tired  to  death? 

Jen.  Indeed,  madam,  you’ll  kill  yourself. 

Sim.  Upon  my  word,  madam  Mechlin,  you 
should  take  a  little  care  of  yourself ;  indeed  you 
labour  too  hard. 

Mrs  Mech.  Ay,  Simon,  and  for  little  or  no¬ 
thing.:  only  victuals  and  clothes  :  more  cost  than 
worship — Why  does  not  the  wench  take  the 
things  from  the  fellow  ?  Well,  what  s  your  fare  ? 

Coach.  Mistress,  ’tis  honestly  worth  half-a 
crown. 

Mrs  Mech.  Give  him  a  couple  of  shillings,  and 
send  him  away. 

Coach.  I  hope  you’ll  tip  me  the  tester  to 
drink ! 

Mrs  Mech.  Them  there  fellows  are  never 
contented:  Drink!  Stand  farther  off!  why,  you 
smell  already  as  strong  as  a  beer-barrel. 

Coach.  Mistress,  that’s  because  1  have  already 
been  drinking. 

Mrs  Mech.  And  are  you  not  ashamed,  you 
sot,  to  lie  eternally  guzzling?  You  had  better 
buy  you  some  cloaths. 
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Coach.  No,  mistress  ;  my  honour  won’t  let  me 
do  that. 

Mrs  Meek.  Your  honour  !  And  pray  how  does 
that  hinder  you  ? 

Coach.  Whv,  when  a  good  gentlewoman  like 
you  cries,  Here,  coachman,  here’s  something  to 
drink — 

Mrs  Mech.  Well  ! 

Coach.  Would  it  be  honour  in  me  to  lay  it 
out  in  any  thing  else?  No,  mistress,  my  consci¬ 
ence  won’t  let  me  ;  because  why,  ’tis  the  will  of 
the  donor,  you  know. 

Mrs  Mech.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  block¬ 
head  ! 

Coach.  No,  no,  mistress;  though  1  am  a  poor 
man,  I  won't  forfeit  my  honour;  my  cattle,  thof 
I  love  them,  poor  beastesses,  are  not  more  dearer 
to  me  than  that. 

Mrs  Mech.  Yes,  you  and  your  horses  give 
pretty  strong  proofs  of  your  honour;  for  you 
have  no  cloaths  on  your  back,  and  they  have  no 

flesh.  Well,  Jenny,  give  him  the  sixpence - 

There,  there;  lay  it  out  as  you  will. 

Coach.  It  will  be  to  your  health,  mistress;  it 
shall  melt  at  the  Meuse  before  I  go  home ;  I 
shall  be  careful  to  clear  my  conscience. 

Mrs  Mech.  I  don’t  doubt  it. 

Coach.  You  need  not ;  Mistress,  your  servant.*, 

[Exit  Coach. 

Mrs  Mech.  Has  there  been  any  body  here, 
Jenny  ? 

Jen.  The  gentleman,  madam,  about  the  Glou¬ 
cestershire  living. 

Mrs  Mech.  He  was !  Oh,  oh  !  what,  I  sup¬ 
pose  his  stomach’s  come  down.  Does  he  like 
the  encumbrance?  will  he  marry  the  party? 

Jen.  Why,  that  article  seems  to  go  a  little 
against  him. 

Mrs  Mech.  Does  it  so?  then, let  him  retire  to 
Iiis  Cumberland  curacy:  that’s  a  fine  keen  air;  it 
will  soon  give  him  an  appetite.  He’ll  stick 
to  his  honour  too,  till  his  cassock  is  wore  to  a 
rag. 

Jen.  Why,  indeed,  madam,  it  seems  pretty 
rusty  already. 

Mrs  Mech.  Devilish  squeamish,  I  think  ;  a 
good  fat  living,  and  a  fine  woman  into  the  bar¬ 
gain  !  You  told  him  a  friend  of  the  lady’s  will 
take  the  child  off  her  hands? - 

Jen.  Yes,  madam. 

Mrs  Mech.  So  that  the  affair  will  be  a  secret 
to  all  but  himself.  But  he  must  quickly  resolve  ; 
for,  next  week,  his  wife’s  month  will  be  up. 

Jen.  He  promised  to  call  about  four. 

Mrs  Mech.  But  don’t  let  him  think  we  are 
at  a  loss  for  a  husband  ;  there  is,  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  a  merchant’s  clerk  in  the  city,  a  comely 
young  man,  and  comes  of  good  friends,  that  will 
take  her  with  but  a  small  place  in  the  custom¬ 
house. 

Jen.  He  shall  know  it. 


Mrs  Mech.  Ay,  and  tell  him  that  the  party’s 
party  has  interest  enough  to  obtain  it,  whenever 
he  will.  And  then  the  bridegroom  may  put  the 
purchase-money  too  of  that  same  presentation 
into  his  pocket. 

Jen.  1’ruly,  madam,  I  should  think  this  would 
prove  the  best  match  for  the  lady. 

Mrs  Mech.  Who  doubts  it? - Here,  Jenny, 

carry  these  things  above  stairs.  Take  care  of 
the  eigrette,  leave  the  watch  upon  the  table,  and 
be  sure  you  don’t  mislay  the  pearl-necklace  :  the 
lady  goes  to  Mrs  Corneleys’s  to-night;  and,  if 
she  has  any  luck,  she  will  be  sure  to  redeem  it 
to-morrow. 

Sim.  What  a  world  of  affairs  !  it  is  a  wonder, 
madam,  how  you  are  able  to  remember  them 
all. 

Mrs  Mech.  Trifles,  mere  trifles,  Master  Simon 
- — But  I  have  a  great  affair  in  hand — such  an 
affair,  if  well  managed,  it  will  be  the  making  of 
us  all. 

Sim.  If  I,  madam,  can  be  of  the  least  use - 

Mrs  Mech.  Of  the  highest !  there’s  no  doing 
without  you — You  know  the  great — 

Enter  Jenny. 

Jen.  I  have  put  the  things  where  you  ordered 
madam. 

Mrs  Mech.  Very  well,  you  may  go.  [Exit 
Jenny.]  I  say,  you  know  the  great  commissary 
that  is  come  to  lodge  in  my  house  ?  Now,  they 
say  this  Mr  Fungus  is  as  rich  as  an  Indian 
governor;  heaven  knows  how  he  came  by  it; 
but  that,  you  know,  is  no  business  of  ours. 
Pretty  pickings,  I  warrant  abroad.  [ Loud  knock¬ 
ing. ,]  Who  the  deuce  can  that  be?  But  let  it 
be  who  it  will,  you  must  not  go  till  I  speak  to 
you. 

Enter  Jenny.' 

Jen.  The  widow  Loveit,  madam. 

Mrs  Mech.  What,  the  old  liquorish  dowager 
from  Devonshire  Square  ?  Show  her  in.  [Exit 
Jenny.]  You’ll  wait  in  the  kitchen,  Simon;  I 
shall  soon  dispatch  her  affair.  [ Exit  Simon. 

Enter  Mrs  Loveit. 

Mrs  J^ove.  So,  so,  good  morning  to  you,  good 
Mrs  Mechlin !  John,  let  the  coach  wait  at  the 
corner. 

a  Mrs  Mech.  You  had  better  sit  here,  madam. 

Mrs  Love.  Any  where.  Well,  my  dear  wo¬ 
man,  I  hope  you  have  not  forgot  your  old  friend 
— Ugh,  ugh,  ugh. — [Coughs^]  Consider  1  have  no 
time  to  lose,  and  you  arc  always  so  full  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

Mrs  Mech.  Forgot  you  !  you  shall  judge,  Mrs 
Loveit.  I  have,  madam,  provided  a  whole  cargo 
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of  husbands  for  you,  of  all  nations,  complexions, 
ages,  tempers,  and  sizes  :  so,  you  see,  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  choose. 

Mrs  Love.  To  choose,  Mrs  Mechlin  !  Lord 
help  me  !  what  choice  can  I  have?  I  look  upon 
■wedlock  to  be  a  kind  of  a  lottery,  and  I  have 
already  drawn  rav  prize ;  and  a  great  one  it  was ! 
My  poor  dear  man  that’s  gone,  I  shall  never 
meet  with  his  fellow. 

Mrs  Mech.  Psha,  madam  !  don’t  let  us  trouble 
our  heads  about  him  ;  ’tis  high  time  that  he  was 
forgot: 

Mrs  Lov.  But  won’t  his  relations  think  me 
rather  too  quick  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Not  a  jot :  the  greatest  compli¬ 
ment  you  could  pay  to  his  memory  ;  it  is  a  proot 
he  gave  you  reason  to  be  fond  of  the  state.  But 
what  do  you  mean  by  quick  ?  Why,  he  has  been 

buried  these  three  weeks - 

Mrs  Love.  And  three  days,  Mrs  Mechlin. 

Mrs  Mech.  Indeed  !  quite  an  age. 

Mrs  Love.  Yes:  but  I  shall  never  forget  him; 
sleeping  or  waking,  he’s  always  before  me.  Ilis 
dear  swelled  belly,  and  his  poor  shrunk  legs  ; 
Lord  bless  me,  Mrs  Mechlin,  he  had  no  more 
calf  than  my  fan  ! 

Mrs  Mech.  No  ! 

Mrs  Love.  No,  indeed  ;  and  then,  his  bit  of  a 
purple  nose,  and  his  little  weezen  face  as  sharp 

as  a  razor - Don’t  mention  it ;  I  can  never 

forget  him.  [Cries. 

Mrs  Meek.  Sweet  marks  of  remembrance  in¬ 
deed  !  But,  madam,  if  you  continue  to  be  so  fond 
of  your  last  husband,  what  makes  you  think  ot 
another  ? 

Mrs  Love.  Why,  what  can  I  do,  Mrs  Mech¬ 
lin  ?  a  poor,  lone,  widow  woman  as  I  am  ;  there’s 
nobody  minds  me ;  my  tenants  behindhand,  my 
servants  all  careless,  my  children  undutiful — Ugh, 
ugh,  ugh  ! —  [Coughs. 

Mrs  Mech.  You  have  a  villanous  cough,  Mrs 
Loveit;  shall  I  send  for  some  lozenges? 

Mrs  Love.  No,  I  thank  you;  ’tis  nothing  at  all; 
mere  habit;  just  a  little  trick  I’ve  got. 

Mrs  Mech.  But  I  wonder  you  should  have  all 
these  vexations  to  plague  you,  madam  ;  you  who 

are  so  rich,  and  so- - - 

Mrs  Love.  Forty  thousand  in  the  four-per¬ 
cents  every  morning  I  rise,  Mrs  Mechlin,  besides 
two  houses  at  Hackney  :  but  then,  my  affairs  are 
so  weighty  and  intricate ;  there  is  such  trickling 
in  lawyers,  and  such  torments  in  children,  that  I 
can’t  do  by  myself;  I  must  have  a  helpmate: 
quite  necessity:  no  matter  of  choice.  ' 

Mrs  Mech.  Oh,  I  understand  you  !  you  marry 
merely  for  convenience  ?  just  only  to  get  an  as¬ 
sistant,  a  kind  of  a  guard,  a  fence  to  your  pro¬ 
perty  ? 

Mrs  Love.  Nothing  else. 

Mrs  Mech.  I  thought  so;  quite  prudential ;  so 
that  age  is  none  of  your  object :  you  don’t  want 
$  scampering,  giddy,  sprightly,  young - - 


Mrs  Love.  Young  ! — Heaven  forbid  !  What, 
do  you  think,  like  some  ladies  I  know,  that  I 
want  to  have  my  husband  taken  for  one  of  my 
grandchildren  ?  No,  no  ;  thank  Heaven,  such  vain 
thoughts  never  entered  my  head. 

Mrs  Mech.  But  yet,  as  your  matters  stand,  he 
ought  not  to  be  so  very  old  neither ;  for  instance, 
now,  of  what  use  to  you  would  be  a  husband  of 
sixty  ? 

Airs  Love.  SiJcty  !  Are  you  mad,  Mrs  Mech* 
lin?  what,  do  you  think  I  want  to  turn  nurse  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Or  fifty-five  ? 

Mrs  Love.  Ugh,  ugh,  ugh' - 

Mrs  Mech.  Or  fifty? 

Mrs  Love.  Oh  !  that’s  too  cunning  an  age  ; — 
men,  now-a-days,  rarely  marry  at  filty ;  they  are 
too  knowing  and  cautious. 

Mrs  Mech.  Or  forty-five,  or  forty,  or — 

Mrs  Love.  Shall  I,  Mrs  Mechlin,  tell  you  a 
piece  of  my  mind  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  I  believe,  madam,  that  will  be  your 
best  way. 

Mrs  Love.  Why  then,  as  my  children  are 
voung  and  rebellious,  the  way  to  secure  and  pre¬ 
serve  their  obedience,  will  be  to  marry  a  man 
that  won’t  grow  old  in  a  hurry. 

Mrs  Mech.  Why,  I  thought  you  declared 
against  youth  ? 

Mrs  Love.  So  I  do,  so  I  do;  but  then,  six 
or  seven  and  twenty  is  not  so  very  young,  Mrs 
Mechlin. 

Mrs  Mech.  No  no,  a  pretty  ripe  age  .-  for,  at 
that  time  of  life,  men  can  bustle  and  stir;  they 
are  not  easily  checked  ;  and  whatever  they  take 
in  hand,  they  go  through  with. 

Mrs  Love.  True,  true. 

Mrs  Mech.  Ay,  ay,  it  is  then  they  may  be  said 
to  be  useful ;  it  is  the  only  tear  and  wear  season. 
Mrs  Love.  Right,  right. 

Mrs  Aleck.  Well,  madam,  I  see  what  you 
want ;  and  to-morrow,  about  this  time,  if  you’ll  d# 

me  the  favour  to  call - 

Airs  Love.  I  shan’t  fail. 

Mrs  Alech,  I  think  I  can  suit  you. 

Airs  L,ove.  You’ll  be  very  obliging. 

Airs  Aleck.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  I’ll  do 
my  endeavours. 

Airs  Love.  But,  Mrs  Mechlin,  be  sure  don’t 
let  him  be  older  than  that,  not  above  seven  or 
eight  and  twenty  at  most;  and  let  it  be  as  soon 
as  you  conveniently  can. 

Airs  Alech.  Never  fear,  madam. 

Airs  Love.  Because,  you  know,  the  more  chil¬ 
dren  I  have  by  the  second  husband,  the  greater 
plague  I  shall  prove  to  those  I  had  by  the  first. 

Airs  Alech.  True,  madam  ;  you  had  better 
lean  on  me  to  the  door.  But,  indeed,  Mrs  Love¬ 
it,  you  are  very  malicious  to  your  children;  very 
revengeful,  indeed. 

Airs  Love.  Ah,  they  deserve  it;  you  can’t 
think  what  sad  whelps  they  turn  out;  no  punish¬ 
ment  can  be  too  much ;  if  their  poor  fathey 
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could  but  have  foreseen,  they  would  have — why 
did  I  mention  the  dear  man  ?  it  melts  me  too 
much.  Well,  peace  be  with  him.  To-morrow, 
about  this  time,  Mrs  Mechlin,  will  the  party  be 
here,  think  you  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  I  can’t  say. 

Mrs  Love.  Well,  a  good  day,  good  Mrs  Mech¬ 
lin. 

Mrs  Mech.  Here,  John,  take  care  of  your 
mistress.  [Exit  Mrs  Loveit.]  A  good  morning 
to  you,  madam.  Jenny,  bid  Simon  come  up.  A 
husband  !  there  now  is  a  proof  of  the  prudence 
of  age  !  I  wonder  they  don’t  add  a  clause  to  the 
act  to  prevent  the  old  from  marrying  clandes¬ 
tinely,  as  well  as  the  young.  I  am  sure  there  are 
as  many  unsuitable  matches  at  this  time  of  life 
as  the  other. 

Enter  Simon. 

Shut  the  door,  Simon.  Are  there  any  of  Mr 
Fungus’s  servants  below  ? 

Sim.  Three  or  four  strange  faces. 

Mrs  Mech.  Ay,  ay,  some  of  that  troop,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  Come,  Simon,  be  seated.  Well,  Simon, 
as  I  was  telling  you  ;  this  Mr  Fungus,  my  lodger 
above,  that  has  brought  home  from  the  wars  a 
whole  cart-load  of  money,  and  who  (between 
you  and  I)  went  there  from  very  little  better 
than  a  driver  of  carts - 

Sim.  I  formerly  knew  him,  madam. 

Mrs  Mech.  But  he  does  not  know  you? 

Sim.  No,  no  ! 

Mrs  Mech.  I  am  glad  of  that — This  spark,  I 
say,  not  content  with  being  really  as  rich  as  a 
lord,  is  determined  to  rival  them,  too,  in  every 
other  accomplishment. 

Sim.  Will  that  be  so  easy?  why  he  must  be 
upwards  of - 

Mrs  Mech.  Fifty,  I  warrant. 

Sim.  Rather  late  in  life  to  set  up  for  a  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mrs  Mech.  But  fine  talents,  you  know,  and  a 
strong  inclination - 

Sim.  That,  indeed. - — 

Mrs  Mech.  Then,  I  promise  you,  he  spares  for 
no  pains. 

Sim.  Diligent? 

Mrs  Mech.  Oh,  always  at  it.  Learning  some¬ 
thing  or  other  from  morning  to  night;  my  house 
is  a  perfect  academy,  such  a  throng  of  fencers, 

dancers,  riders,  musicians - But,  however,  to 

sweeten  tire  pill,  I  have  a  fellow-teeling  for  re¬ 
commending  the  teachers. 

Sim.  No  doubt,  madam;  that  is  always  the 
rule. 

Mrs  Mech.  But  one  of  his  studies  is  really  di¬ 
verting’;  I  own  I  can’t  help  laughing  at  that. 

Sim.  What  may  that  be  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Oratory.  You  know  his  first  am¬ 
bition  is  to  have  a  seat  in  a  certain  assembly ; 
and  in  order  to  appear  there  with  credit,  Mr 
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What-d’ye-Callum,  the  man  from  the  city,  at¬ 
tends  everv  morning  to  give  him  a  lecture  upon 
speaking,  and  there  is  sufch  haranguing  and  bel¬ 
lowing  between  them-^-Lord  have  mercy  upon — 
but  you’ll  see  enough  on’t  yourself  ;  for,  do  you 
know,  Simon,  you  are  to  be  his  valet-de-chambre  ? 

Sim.  Me,  madam  ! 

Mrs  Mech.  Ay,  his  privy  counsellor,  his  Con¬ 
fident,  his  director  in  chief. 

Sim.  To  what  end  will  that  answer  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  There  f  am  coming— You  are 
to  know,  that  our  squire  Would-be  is  violently 
bent  upon  matrimony:  and  nothing,  forsooth, 
will  go  down  but  a  person  ot  rank  and  condi¬ 
tion. 

Sim.  Av,  ay,  for  that  piece  of  pride  he’s  in¬ 
debted  to  Germany. 

Mrs  Mech.  The  article  of  fortune  he  holds  in 
utter  contempt ;  a  grand  alliance  is  all  that  he 
wants;  so  that  the  lady  has  but  her  veins  full  of 
high-blood,  he  does  not  care  two-pence  how  low 
and  how  empty  her  purse  is. 

Sim.  But,  madam,  won’t  it  be  difficult  to  meet 
with  a  suitable  subject  ?  I  believe  there  are  few 
ladies  of  quality  that - 

Mrs  Mech.  Oh,  as  to  that,  I  am  already  pro¬ 
vided. 

Sim.  Indeed  ! 

Mrs  Mech.  You  know  my  niece,  Dolly  ? 

Sint.  Very  well. 

Mrs  Mech.  What  think  you  of  her? 

Sim.  Of  Miss  Dolly,  for  what? 

Mrs  Mech.  For  what !  you  are  plaguily  dull. 
Why,  a  woman  of  fashion,  you  dunce  ! 

Sim.  To  be  sure,  Miss  Dolly  is  very  deserving, 
and  few  ladies  have  a  better  appearance ;  but, 
bless  me,  madam,  here  people  of  rank  are  so  ge¬ 
nerally  known,  that  the  slightest  inquiry  would 
poison  your  project. 

Mrs  Mech.  Oh,  Simon,  I  have  no  fears  from 
that  quarter ;  there,  I  think,  I  am  pretty  secure. 

Sim.  If  that,  indeed,  be  the  case - 

Mrs  Mech.  In  the  first  place,  Mr  Fungus  has 
an  entire  reliance  on  me. 

Sim.  That’s  something. 

Mrs  Mech.  Then,  to  baffle  any  idle  curiosity, 
we  are  not  derived  from  any  of  your  new-fangled 
gentry,  who  owe  their  upstart  nobility  to  your 
Harry s  and  Edwards.  No,  no;  we  are  scions 
from”  an  older  stock;  we  are  the  hundred  and 
fortieth  lineal  descendent  from  Hercules  Alex¬ 
ander,  earl  of  Glendower,  prime  minister  to  king 
Malcolm  the  First. 

Sim.  Odso  !  a  qualification  for  a  canon  of 
Strasburg  !  So  then,  it  seems,  you  &re  trans- 
planted  from  the  banks  ot  the  Tweed;  cry  you 
mercy  !  But  how  will  Miss  Dolly  be  able  to  ma¬ 
nage  the  accent  ? 

Airs  Mech.  Very  well;  she  was  two  years  an 
actress  in  Edinburgh. 

Sim.  That’s  true;  is  the  overture  made  ?  has 
there  been  any  interview? 
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Mrs  Merh.  Several;  we  have  no  dislike  to 
his  person;  can’t  but  own  he  is  rather  agreea¬ 
ble;  and  as  to  his  proposals,  they  are  greater 
than  we  could  desire — But  wc  are  prudent  and 
careful,  say  nothing  without  the  earl’s  approba¬ 
tion. 

Sim.  Oh,  that  will  be  easily  had. 

Mrs  Mech.  Not  so  easily;  and  now  comes 
your  part :  but,  first,  how  goes  the  world  with 
you,  Simon  ? 

Sim.  Never  worse  !  the  ten  bags  of  tea,  and 
the  cargo  of  brandy,  them  peering  rascals  took 
from  me  in  Sussex,  has  quite  broken  iny  back. 

Al/s  Mec/i.  Poor  Simon  !  why,  then,  I  am  a- 
fraid  there’s  an  end  of  your  traffic  ? 

Sim.  Totally !  for,  now  those  fellows  have 
got  the  Isle  of  Man  in  their  hands,  I  have  no 
chance  to  get  home,  Mrs  Mechlin. 

Mrs  Mech.  Then,  you  arc  entirely  at  lei¬ 
sure  ? 

Sim.  As  a  Bath  turnspit  in  the  month  of 
July. 

Mrs  Mech.  You  are,  then,  Simon,  an  old  fa¬ 
mily  servant  in  waiting  here  on  the  lady;  but, 
dispatched  to  the  north,  with  a  view  to  negocia:e 
the  treaty,  you  are  just  returned  with  the  noble 
peer’s  resolution.  Prepare  you  a  suitable  equi¬ 
page  ;  I  will  provide  you  with  a  couple  of  letters, 
one  for  the  lover,  and  one  for  the  lady. 

Sim.  The  contents  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Oh,  you  may  read  them  within  ; 
now,  with  regard  to  any  questions,  I  will  furnish 
you  with  suitable  answers;  but  you  have  a  bun¬ 
gler  to  deal  with,  so  your  cards  will  be  easily 
played. 

Enter  Jenny. 

Jen.  Miss  Dolly,  madam,  in  a  hackney-coach 
at  corner;  may  she  come  in  ? 

Airs  Aleck.  Are  the  servants  out  of  the 
way  ? 

Jen.  Oh,  she  is  so  muffled  up  and  disguised, 
that  she’ll  run  no  danger  from  them. 

Mrs  Mech.  Be  sure,  keep  good  watch  at  the 
door,  Jenny. 

Jen.  Oh,  never  fear,  madam  ! 

[licit  Jenny. 

Airs  Mech.  Simon,  take  those  two  letters  that 
are  under  the  furthermost  cushion,  in  the  win¬ 
dow  :  run  home,  get  a  dirty  pair  of  *  boots  on,  a 
great  coat,  and  a  whip,  and  be  here  with  them  in 
half  rm  hour  at  farthest. 

Sim.  I  will  not  fail.  But  have  you  no  farther 
directions  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Time  enough.  I  shall  he  in  the 
way  ;  for  it  is  me  that  must  introduce  vou  above 
lE  xit  Simon.]  So,  things  seem  now  in  a  pretty 
good  train ;  a  few  hours,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  will 
make  me  easy  for  life.  To  say  truth,  I  begin  to 
he  tired  of  my  trade.  To  be  sure,  the  profits 
ate  great;  but  then,  so  are  the  risks  that  I  run 


besides,  my  private  practice  begins  to  be  smo¬ 
ked.  Ladies  are  supposed  to  come  here  with 
different  designs,  than  merely  to  look  at  my 
goods  :  some  of  my  best  customers,  too,  are  got 
out  of  my  channel,  and  inahage  their  matters  at 
home  by  their  maids.  Those  asylums,  they  give 
a  dreadful  blow  to  my  business.  Time  has  been, 
when  a  gentleman  wanted  a  friend,  I  could  sup¬ 
ply  him  with  choice  in  an  hour;  hut  the  market 
is  spoiled,  and  a  body  might  as  soon  produce  a 
hare  or  a  partridge  as  a  pretty - 

Enter  Dolly. 

So,  niece,  are  all  things  prepared?  have  you  got 
the  papers  from  Harpy  ? 

l)ot.  Here  they  are,  madam. 

Mrs  Mech.  Let  me  sec — Oh,  the  marriage-ar¬ 
ticles  for  Fungus  to  sign  !  Have  you  got  the  con¬ 
tract  about  you  ? 

Dot.  You  know,  aunt,  I  left  it  with  you. 

Airs  Alech.  True,  I  had  forgot :  but  where  is 

the  bond  that  I - Here  it  is ;  this  Dolly,  you 

must  sign  and  seal  before  witnesses. 

Dot.  To  w-hat.  end,  aunt? 

Airs  Alech.  Only,  child,  a  trifling  acknow¬ 
ledgment  for  all  the  trouble  I  have  taken  ;  a  lit¬ 
tle  hint  to  your  husband,  that  he  may  reimburse 
your  poor  aunt,  for  your  cloaths,  board,  lodging, 
and  breeding. 

Dot.  I  hope  that  mv  aunt  does  not  suspect 
that  I  can  ever  be  wanting - 

Airs  Mech.  No,  mv  dear,  not  in  the  least — 
but  it  is  best,  Dolly,  in  order  to  prevent  all  re¬ 
trospection,  that  we  settle  accounts  before  you 
change  your  condition. 

Dot.  But,  madam,  may  not  I  see  the  con¬ 
tents  ? 

Mrs  Alech.  The  contents,  love !  of  what  use 
will  that  be  to  you  ?  Sign  and  seal,  that  is  e- 
nough. 

Dot.  But,  aunt,  I  choose  to  see  what  [  sign. 

Airs  Mech.  To  see  !  what,  then,  you  suspect 
me  ? 

Dot.  No,  madam  ;  hut  a  little  caution - 

Airs  Alech.  Caution  !  Hero’s  an  impudent 
baggage!  how  dare  you  dispute  my  commands? 
have  not  I  made  you,  raised  you  from  nothing, 
and  won’t  a  word  from  my  mouth  reduce  you  a- 
gain  ? 

Dot.  Madam,  I - 

Airs  Alech.  Answer  me,  hussy,  was  not  you 
a  beggar’s  brat  at  my  door  ?  did  I  not,  out  of 
compassion,  take  you  into  mv  house,  call  you  my 
niece, 'and  give  you  suitable  breeding? 

Dot.  True,  madam. 

Mrs  Alech.  And  what  return  did  you  make 
me  ?  You  was  scarce  got  into  your  teens,  you  for¬ 
ward  slut,  hut  you  brought  me  a  child  almost  as 
big  as  yourself ;  and  a  delightful  father  you  chose 
lor  it !  Doctor  Catgut,  the  meagre  musician  ! 
that  sick  monkey-face  maker  of  crotchets  !  that 
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eternal  trotter  after  all  the  little  draggle-tailed 
girls  of  the  town.  Oh,  you  low  slut,  had  it  been 
by  a  gentleman,  it  would  not  have  vexed  me ; 
but  a  fiddler  ! 

Dol.  For  Heaven’s  sake - 

Mrs  Mech.  After  that,  you  eloped,  commen¬ 
ced  stroller,  and  in  a  couple  of  years  returned  to 
town  in  your  original  trim,  with  scarce  a  rag  to 
your  back. 

Dol.  Pray,  madam - 

Mrs  Mech.  Did  not  T,  notwithstanding,  re¬ 
ceive  you  again?  have  not  I  tortured  my  brains 
for  your  good  !  found  you  a  husband  as  rich  as  a 
Jew,  just  brought  all  my  matters  to  bear,  and 
now  you  refuse  to  sign  a  paltry  paper  ? 

Dol.  Pray,  madam,  give  it  me ;  I  will  sign,  ex¬ 
ecute,  do  all  that  you  bid  me. 

Mrs  Mech.  You  will?  yes,  so  you  had  best. 
And  what  is  become  of  the  child  ?  have  you  done 
as  I  ordered  ? 

Dol.  The  doctor  was  not  at  home ;  but  the 
nurse  left  the  child  in  the  kitchen. 

Mrs  Mech.  You  heard  nothing  from  him? 

Dol.  Not  a  word. 

Mrs  Mech.  Then  he  is  meditating  some  mis¬ 
chief,  I  warrant.  However,  let  our  good  stars 
secure  us  to-day,  and  a  tig  for  what  may  happen 
to-morrow.  It  is  a  little  unlucky,  though,  that 
Mr  Fungus  has  chosen  the  doctor  for  his  master 
of  music  ;  but,  as  yet,  he  has  not  been  here,  and, 
if  possible,  we  must  prevent  him. 

Enter  Jenny,  hastily. 

Jen.  Mr  Fungus,  the  tallow-chandler,  ma¬ 
dam,  is  crossing  the  way ;  shall  I  say  you  are  at 
home  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  His  brother  hath  servants  enough, 
let  some  of  them  answer.  Hide,  Dolly.  [Exeunt 
Dolly  and  Jenny — one  knock  at  the  door.] — 
Ay,  that’s  the  true  tap  of  the  trader  :  this  old 
brother  of  ours,  though,  is  smoky  and  shrewd, 
and,  though  an  odd,  a  sensible  fellow;  we  must 
guard  against  him  :  if  he  gets  but  an  inkling,  hut 
the  slightest  suspicion,  our  project  is  marred. — 
[A  noise  without.]  .What  the  deuce  is  the  mat¬ 
ter?  As  I  live,  a  squabble  between  him  and  La 
Fleur,  the  French  footman  we  hired  this  morn¬ 
ing  !  This  may  make  mirth ;  1 11  listen  a  lit— 

[Retires. 

Enter  Mr  Isaac  Fungus,  driving  in  La 
Fleur. 

I.  Fun.  What,  is  there  nobody  in  the  house 
that  can  give  me  an  answer  ?  where’s  my  bro¬ 
ther,  you  rascal  ? 

La  Fleur.  Je  n'entend  pas. 

I.  Fun.  Paw  !  what  the  devil  is  that  ?  Answer 
yes  or  no  !  is  iny  brother  at  home?  don’t  shrug 
up  your  shoulders  at  me,  you — Oh,  here  comes 
a  rational  being ! 


Enter  Mrs  Mechlin. 

Madam  Mechlin,  how  fares  it  ?  this  here  lan- 
thorn-jawed  rascal  won’t  give  me  an  answer,  and 
indeed,  would  scarce  let  me  into  the  house. 

La  Fleur.  C'est  gros  burgeois  a  fait  une  tapage 
de  diable. 

Mrs  Mech.  Fy  done  !  cest  le  frere  de  Mon¬ 
sieur. 

La  Fleur.  Le  frere  !  mon  Dieu  ! 

I.  Fun.  What  is  all  this  ?  what  the  devil  lingo 
is  the  fellow  a-talking  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  This  is  a  footman  from  France 
that  your  brother  has  taken. 

I.  Fun.  From  France  !  and  is  that  the  best  of 
his  breeding?  I  thought  we  had  taught  them  bet¬ 
ter  manners  abroad,  than  to  come  here  and  in¬ 
sult  us  at  home.  People  make  such  a  rout  about 
smuggling  their  Frenchified  goods;  their  men  do 
us  more  mischief.  It  we  could  hut  hinder  the 
importing  of  them- - - 

Mrs  Mech.  Ay,  you  are  a  true  Briton;  I  see 
that,  Mr  Isaac. 

I.  Fun.  I  warrant  me  :  Is  brother  Zachary  at 
home  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Above  stairs,  sir. 

I  Fun.  Any  company  with  him? 

Mrs  Mech.  Not  any  to  hinder  your  visit.  La 
Fleur,  ouvvez  la  porte. 

I  Fun.  Get  along,  you— Mrs  Mechlin,  your 
servant.  [Exit  Mrs  Mechlin.]  I  cant  think 
what  the  devil  makes  your  quality  so  fond  of  the 

monsieurs ;  for  rav  part,  I  don’t  see - March 

and  be  hanged  to  you— — you  sooty-faced  - 
[ Exeunt  I.  Fungus  and  La  Fleur. 

Mrs  Mech.  Come,  Dolly,  you  may  now  ap¬ 
pear. 

Enter  Jenny. 

Jen.  Mr  Paduasoy,  ma’am,  the  Spitalfields 
weaver ;  he  has  been  waiting  this  hour,  and  says 
lie  has  some  people  at  home - -- 

Mrs  Mech.  Let  him  enter  ;  in  a  couple  of 
minutes  I’ll  follow  you,  Dolly. 

[Exit  Jenny. 

Enter  Paduasoy. 

Mrs  Mech.  Mr  Paduasoy,  you  may  load  your¬ 
self  home  with  those  silks  ;  they  won’t  do  for  my 
market. 

Pad.  Why,  what’s  the  matter,  madam  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Matter !  you  are  a  pretty  fellow 
indeed !  vou  are  a  tradesman  !  ’tis  lucky  1  know 
you;  things  might  have  been  worse;  let  us  settle 
accounts,  Mr  Paduasoy  ;  you’ll  see  no  more  of 
my  money. 

Pad.  i'  shall  be  sorry  for  that,  Mrs  Mechlin. 

Mrs  Mech.  Sorry  !  answer  me  one  question  : 
Am  not  I  the  best  customer  that  you  ever  had? 

Fad.  I  confess  it. 

Mrs  Mu'h,  Have  I  not  mortgaged  my  precious 
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soul,  by  swearing  to  my  quality-customers  that 
the  stuff  from  your  looms  was  the  produce  of 
Lyons  ? 

Pad.  Granted. 

Mrs  Mech.  And,  unless  that  had  been  believ¬ 
ed,  could  you  have  sold  them  a  yard,  nay  a  nail  ? 

Pad.  I  believe  not. 

Mrs  Mech.  Very  well.  Did  not,  sir,  I  pro¬ 
cure  you  more  money  for  your  cursed  goods, 
when  sold  as  the  manufacture  of  Fi  ance,  than,  as 
mere  English,  they  could  have  ever  produced 
you  ? 

Pad.  I  never  denied  it. 

Mrs  Mech.  Then,  are  not  you  a  pretty  fellow, 
to  blow  up  and  ruin  my  reputation  at  once? 

Pad.  Me,  madam  ! 

Mrs  Mech.  Yes,  you. 

Pad.  As  how  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Did  not  you  tell  me  these  pieces 
of  silk  were  entire,  and  the  only  ones  you  had 
made  of  that  pattern  ? 

Pad.  I  did. 

Mrs  Mech.  Now  mind.  Last  Monday  I  left 
them  as  just  landed,  upon  a  pretence  to  secure 
them  from  seizure,  at  the  old  countess  of  Fur¬ 
below’s,  by  whose  means  I  was  sure,  at  my  own 
price,  to  get  rid  of  them  both  ;  and  who  should 
come  ill  last  night  at  the  ball  at  the  Mansion- 
house,  where  my  lady  unluckily  happened  to  be, 
with  a  fullsuit  of  the  blue  pattern  upon  her  back, 
but  Mrs  Deputy  Dowlass,  dizened  out  like  a 
duchess  ? 

Pad.  Mrs  Deputy  Dowlass  !  Is  it  possible  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact;  but 
that  was  not  all.  If,  indeed,  Mrs  Deputy  had 
behaved  like  a  gentlewoman,  and  swore  they  had 
been  sent  her  from  Paris,  why,  there  the  thing 
would  have  died  :  but  see  what  it  is  to  have  to 
do  with  mechanics ;  the  fool  ow  ned  she  had 
them  from  you  !  I  should  be  glad  to  see  any  of 


[Foote. 

my  customers  at  a  loss  for  a  lie ;  but  those 
trumpery  traders,  Mr  Paduasoy,  you’ll  never 
gain  any  credit  by  them. 

Pad.  This  must  be  a  trick  of  my  wife’s;  I 
know  the  women  are  intimate ;  but  this  piece  of 
intelligence  will  make  a  hot  house.  None  of  my 
fault,  indeed,  Mrs  Mechlin  ;  I  hope,  ma’am,  this 
won't  make  any  difference? 

Mrs  Mech.  Difference  !  I  don’t  believe  I  shall 
be  able  to  smuggle  a  gown  for  you  these  six 
months.  What  is  in  that  bundle  ? 

Pad.  Some  India  handkerchiefs,  that  you  pro¬ 
mised  to  procure  of  a  supercargo  at  Woolwich 
for  sir  Thomas  Calico’s  lady. 

Mrs  Mech.  Are  you  pretty  forward  with  the 
light  sprigged  waistcoats  from  Italy  ? 

Pad.  They  will  be  out  of  the  loom  in  a  week. 

Mrs  Mech.  You  need  not  put  any  Genoa  vel¬ 
vets  in  hand  till  the  end  of  autumn ;  but  you 
may  make  me  immediately  a  fresh  sortment  of 
foreign  ribbons  for  summer. 

Pad.  Any  other  commands,  Airs  Mechlin  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Not  at  present,  I  think. 

Pad.  I  wish  you,  madam,  a  very  good  morn- 

mg. 

Mrs  Mech.  Mr  Paduasoy !  Lord,  I  had  like 
to  have  forgot.  You  must  write  an  anonymous 
letter  to  the  custom-house,  and  send  me  some 
old  silks  to  be  seized  ;  I  must  treat  the  town  with 
a  bonfire :  it  will  make  a  fine  paragraph  for  the 
papers,  and  at  the  same  time  advertise  the  pub¬ 
lic  where  such  things  may  be  had. 

Pad.  I  shan’t  fail,  madam. 

[ExY  Paduasoy. 

Mrs  Mech.  Who  says  now,  that  I  am  not  a 
friend  to  in  v  country  ?  I  think  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts  should  vote  me  a  pre¬ 
mium.  I  am  sure  I  am  one  of  the  greatest  en- 
couragers  of  our  own  manufactures. 

[Exit  Mr.s  Mechlin: 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Zachary  Fungus,  Isaac  Fungus,  and 
Mrs  Mechlin. 

Z.  Fun.  Brother  Isaac,  you  are  a  blockhead, 
I  tell  you.  But  first  answer  me  this  :  Can  know¬ 
ledge  do  a  man  any  harm  ? 

I.  Fun.  No,  surely ;  what  is  befitting  a  man 
for  to  learn. 

Z.  Fun.  To  learn  !  and  how  should  you  know 
what  is  befitting  a  gentleman  to  learn  ?  stick  to 
your  trade,  Master  Tallow-chandler. 

I.  Fun.  Now,  brother  Zachary,  can  you  say 
in  your  conscience,  as  how  it  is  decent  to  be 
learning  to  dance,  when  you  ha’  almost  lost  the 
use  of  your  legs  ? 

Z.  Fun.  Lost  the  use  of  my  legs  !  to  see  but 
the  malice  of  men  !  Do  but  ax  Mrs  Mechlin  ; 


now,  ma’am,  does  not  Mrs  Dukes  say,  that,  con¬ 
sidering  my  time,  1  have  made  a  wonderful  pro¬ 
gress  ? 

I.  Fun.  Your  time,  brother  Zac? 

Z.  Fun.  Ay,  my  time,  brother  Isaac.  Why,  I 
ha’nt  been  at  it  passing  a  couple  of  months;  and 
we  have  at  our  school  two  aldermen  and  a  Ser¬ 
jeant  at  law,  that  were  full  half  a  year  before 
they  could  get  out  of  hand. 

Mrs  Mech.  Very  true,  sir. 

Z.  Fun.  There,  now  !  Mrs  Mechlin  can  vouch 
it.  And  pray,  ma’am,  does  not  master  allow, 
that,  of  my  age,  I  am  the  most  hopeful  scholar 
he  bas  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  I  can’t  but  say,  Mr  Isaac,  that 
the  ’squire  has  made  a  most  prodigious  improve¬ 
ment  ! 

Z.  Fun.  Do  you  bear  that?  1  wish  we  had 
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but  a  kit,  I  would  show  you  what  I  could  do : 
One,  two,  three,  ha  !  One,  two,  three,  ha  !  There 
are  risings  and  sinkings  ! 

Mrs  Meek.  Ay,  marry,  as  light  as  a  cork. 

Z.  Fun.  An’t  it  ?  Why,  before  next  winter  is 
over,  he  says  he’ll  fit  me  for  dancing  in  public ; 
and  who  knows  but  in  Lent  you  may  see  me 
amble  at  a  ridotto  with  an  opera-singer  ? 

Mrs  Mecli.  And  1  warrant  he  acquits  himself 
as  well  as  the  best. 

I.  Fun.  Mercy  on  me  !  and,  pray,  brother, 
that  thing  like  a  sword  in  your  hand,  what  may 
the  use  of  that  implement  be  ? 

Z.  Fun.  This  ?  oh,  this  is  a  foil. 

I.  Fun.  A  foil  ? 

Z.  Fun.  Ay,  a  little  instrument,  by  which  we, 
who  are  gentlemen,  are  instructed  to  kill  one 
another. 

I.  Fun.  To  kill !  Marry,  heaven  forbid  !  I 
"hope  you  have  no  such  bloody  intentions.  Why, 
brother  Zac,  you  was  used  to  be  a  peaceable 
man. 

Z.  Fun.  Ay,  that  was  when  I  was  a  paltry  me¬ 
chanic,  and  afraid  of  the  law ;  but  now  I  am 
another-guess  person ;  I  have  been  in  camps, 
eantoons,  and  intrenchments ;  I  have  marched 
over  bridges  and  breaches ;  I  have  seen  the  Ezeb 
and  Wezell ;  I’m  got  as  rich  as  a  Jew ;  and  if 
any  man  dares  to  affront  me,  i’ll  let  him  know 
that  my  trade  has  been  fighting. 

I.  Fun.  Rich  as  a  Jew  !  Ah,  Zac,  Zac  !  but  if 
you  had  not  had  another-guess  trade  than  fight¬ 
ing,  I  doubt  whether  you  would  have  returned 
altogether  so  rich:  but  now  you  have  got  all  this 
wealth,  why  not  sit  down  and  enjoy  it  in  quiet? 

Z.  Fun.  Hark  ye,  Isaac  ?  do  you  purtend  to 
know  life?  are  you  acquainted  with  the  beaux 
d’espirits  of  the  age  ? 

I.  Fun.  I  don’t  understand  you. 

Z.Fun.  No,  I  believe  not;  then  how  should 
you  know  what  belongs  to  gentility  ? 

I.  Fun.  And  why  not  as  well  as  you,  brother 
Zac  ?  I  hope  I  am  every  whit  as  well  born  ? 

Z.  Fun.  Ay,  Isaac,  but  the  breeding  is  all : 
consider  1  have  been  a  gentleman  above  five 
years  and  three  quarters,  and  I  think  should 
know  a  little  what  belongs  to  the  business ;  hey, 
Mrs  Mechlin  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Very  true,  sir. 

2'.  Fun.  And  as  to  this  foil,  do  you  know, 
Isaac,  in  what  the  art  of  fencing  consists? 

I.  Fun.  How  should  I  ? 

Z.  Fun.  Why,  it  is  short;  there  are  but  two 
rules  -.  the  first  is  to  give  your  antagonist  as 
many  thrusts  as  you  can ;  the  second,  to  be  care¬ 
ful  and  receive  none  yourself. 

I.  Fun.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ? 

Z.  Fun.  Oh,  easy  enough  :  for,  do  you  see,  if 
you  can  but  divert  your  adversary’s  point  from 
the  line  of  your  body,  it  is  impossible  he  ever 
should  hit  you ;  and  all  this  is  done  by  a  little 
turn  of  She  wrist,  either  this  way  or  that  way. 


But  I’ll  show  you  :  John,  bring  me  a  foil.  Mrs 
Mechlin,  it  will  be  worth  your  observing.  Here, 
brother  Isaac -  [Offers  him  a  foil. 

I.  Fun.  Not  I. 

Z.  Fun.  These  bourgeois  are  so  frightful  !  Mrs 
Mechlin,  will  you,  ma’am,  do  me  the  favour  to 
push  at  me  a  little  ?  Mind,  brother,  when  she 
thrusts  at  me  in  carte,  I  do  so;  and  when  she 
pushes  in  tierce,  I  do  so ;  and  by  this  means  a 
man  is  sure  to  avoid  being  killed.  But  it  may 
not  be  amiss,  brother  Isaac,  to  give  you  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  a  regular  quarrel;  and  then  you  will  see 
what  sort  of  a  thing  a  gentleman  is.  Now  I 
have  been  told,  d’ye  see,  brother  Isaac,  by  a 
friend  who  has  a  regard  for  my  honour,  that 
captain  Jenkins,  or  Hopkins,  or  Wilkins,  or  what 
captain  you  please,  has  in  public  company  called 
me  a  cuckold- - 

1.  Fun.  A  cuckold!  But  how  can  that  be? 
because  why,  brother  Zac,  you  ben’t  married. 

Z.  Fun.  But  as  I  am  just  going  to  be  married, 
that  may  very  well  happen,  you  know. 

Mrs  Mech.  True. 

Z.  Fun.  Yes,  yes,  the  thing  is  natural  enough. 
Well,  the  captain  has  said  I  am  a  cuckold.  Upon 
which,  the  first  time  I  set  eyes  on  captain  Wil¬ 
kins,  either  at  Vauxball  or  at  Ranelagh,  I  accost 
him  in  a  courteous,  genteel-like  manner. 

I.  Fun.  And  that’s  more  than  he  merits. 

Z.  Fun.  Your  patience,  dear  Isaac — in  a  cour¬ 
teous,  gentleman-like  manner;  captain  Hopkins, 
your  servant. 

I.  Fun.  Why,  you  called  him  but  now,  cap¬ 
tain  Wilkins  1 

Z.  Fun.  Psha !  You  blockhead,  I  tell  you  the 

name  does  not  signify  nothing - Your  servant ; 

shall  I  crave  your  ear  for  a  moment  ?  The  cap¬ 
tain  politely  replies,  Your  commands,  good  Mr 
Fungus  ?  Then  we  walk  side  by  side — Come  here, 
Mrs  Mechlin — f They  walk  up  and  down.]— for 
some  time  as  civil  as  can  be.  Mind,  brother 
Isaac. 

I.  Fun.  I  do,  I  do. 

Z.  Fun.  Hey  !  no,  t’other  side,  Mrs  Mechlin 

— that’s  right — 1  hear,  captain  Wilkins - 

I.  Fun.  I  knew  it  was  Wilkins. 

Z.  Fun.  Zounds  !  Isaac,  be  quiet— Wilkins, 
that  you  have  taken  some  liberties  about,  and 
concerning  of  me,  which,  damme,  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand^ — 

I.  Fun.  Don’t  swear,  brother  Zachary. 

Z.  Fun.  Did  ever  mortal  hear  the  like  of  this 
fellow  ! 

I.  Fun.  But  you  are  grown  such  a  reprobate 
since  you  went  to  the  wars. 

Z.  Fun.  Mrs  Mechlin,  stop  the  tongue  of  that 
blockhead  !  why,  dunce,  I  am  speaking  by  rule, 
and  Mrs  Mechlin  can  tell  you  that  duels  and 
damme’s  go  always  together. 

Mrs  Mech.  O,  always  ! 

Z.  Fun.  Which,  damme,  I  don’t  understand.— 
Liberties  with  you,  crie3  the  captain!  where,. 
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when,  and  in  what  manner?  Last  Friday  night, 
in  company  at  the  St  Alban’s,  you  called  me  a 
buck ;  and  moreover  said,  that  mv  horns  were 
exalted.  Now,  sir,  I  know  very  well  what  was 
your  meaning  by  that,  and  therefore  demand  sa¬ 
tisfaction.  That,  sir,  is  what  I  never  deny  to  a 
gentleman ;  but  as  to  you,  Mr  Fungus,  1  can’t 
consent  to  give  you  that  rank.  How,  sir  !  Do 
you  deny  my  gentility  ?  Oh,  that  affront  must  be 
answered  this  instant — Draw,  sir  !  Now  push, 
Mrs  Mechlin  ! — [ They  fence.] — There  I  parry 

tierce  ;  there  I  parry  carte ;  there  I  parry - 

Hold,  hold  ;  have  a  care;  zooks  !  Mrs  Mechlin  ! 

I.  Fun.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  think  you  have  met 
with  your  match ;  well  pushed,  Mrs  Mechlin. 

Z.  Fun.  Ay,  but  instead  of  pushing  in  tierce, 
she  pushed  me  in  carte,  and  came  so  thick  with 
her  thrusts,  that  it'  was  not  in  nature  to  parry 
them, 

1.  Fun.  Well,  well,  I  am  fully  convinced  of 
your  skill.  But  I  think,  brother  Zac,  you  hinted 
an  intention  of  marrying  ;  is  that  your  design  ? 

Z.  Fun.  Undoubtedly. 

I.  Fun.  And  when  ? 

Z.  Fun.  Why,  this  evening. 

I.  Fun.  So  sudden  !  and  pray,  is  it  a  secret  ? 
to  whom  ? 

Z.  Fun.  A  secret  !  no ;  I  am  proud  of  the 
match  ;  she  brings  me  all  that  I  want;  her  veins 
full  of  good  blood;  such  a  family  !  such  an  alli¬ 
ance  !  zooks,  she  has  a  pedigree  as  long  as  the 
Mall,  brother  Isaac,  with  large  trees  on  each  side, 
and  all  the  boughs  loaded  with  lords  ! 

J.  Fun.  But  has  the  lady  no  name  ? 

Z.  Fun.  Name  !  ay,  such  a  name  !  Lord,  we 
have  nothing  like  it  in  London  !  none  of  your 
stunted  little  dwarfish  words  of  one  syllable ; 
your  Watts,  and  your  Potts,  and  your  Trotts; 
this  rumbles  through  the  throat  like  a  cart  with 
broad  wheels.  Mrs  Mechlin,  you  can  pronounce 
it  better  than  me. 

Mrs  Mech.  Lady  Sacharissa  Mackirkincrnft. 

Z.  Fun.  Kirkineroft !  there  are  a  mouthful  of 
syllables  for  you  !  Lineally  descended  from  Her¬ 
cules  Alexander  Charlemagne  Hannibal,  earl  of 
Glendower,  prime  minister  to  king  Malcolm  I. 

I.  Fun.  And  are  all  the  parties  agreed  ? 

Z.  Fun.  I  can’t  say  quite  all ;  for  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  peer,  that  is  to  be  my  papa,  (who,  by 
the  by,  is  as  proud  as  the  devil)  has  flatlv  renoun¬ 
ced  ’the  alliance;  calls  me  here  in  his  letter  Ple¬ 
beian;  and  says,  if  we  have  any  children,  they 
will  turn  out  very  little  better  than  pye-balds. 

I.  Fun.  And  what  does  the  gentlewoman  say? 

Z.  Fun.  The  gentlewoman  !  Oh,  the  gentle¬ 
woman,  who  (between  ourselves)  is  prettv  near  as 
high  as  her  father — but,  however,  my  person  has 
proved  too  hard  for  her  pride,  and  I  take  the  af¬ 
fair  to  be  as  good  as  concluded. 

J.  Fun.  It  is  resolved  ? 

Z.  Fun.  Fixed. 

I.  Fun.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
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Z.  Fun.  Why  so  ?  Come,  come,  brother  Isaac, 
don’t  be  uneasy  ;  I  have  a  shrewd  guess  at  your 
grievance  ;  hut  though  you  may  not  be  suffered 
to  see  lady  Seracarissa  at  first,  yet  who  knows 
before  long,  I  may  have  interest  enough  wdth  her 
to  bring  it  about  ?  arid,  in  the  mean  time,  yon 
may  dine  when  you  will  with  the  steward. 

1.  Fun.  You  are  exceedingly  kind. 

Z.  Fun.  Mrs  Mechlin,  you  don’t  think  my  lady 
will  gainsay  it  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  By  no  means;  it  is  wonderful, 
considering  her  rank,  how  mild  and  condescend¬ 
ing  she  is  :  why,  hut  yesterday,  says  her  ladyship 
to  me,  though,  Mrs  Mechlin,  it  can’t  he  supposed 
that  I  should  admit  any  of  the  Fungus  into  my 
presence - 

Z.  Fun.  No,  no,  to  be  sure;  not  at  first,  as  I 
said. 

Mrs  Mech.  Yet  his  brother,  or  any  other  re¬ 
lation,  may  dine  with  the  sen  ants  every  day. 

Z.  Fun.  Do  you  hear,  Isaac?  there’s  vour 
true,  inherent  nobility,  so  humble  and  affable  ! 
but  people  of  real  rank  never  have  any  pride ; 
that  is  only  for  upstarts. 

1.  Fun.  Wonderfully  gracious  !  but  here,  bro¬ 
ther  Zac,  you  mistake  me  :  it  is  not  for  myself  I 
am  sorry. 

Z.  Fun.  Whom  then  ? 

1.  Fun.  For  you.  Don’t  you  think  that  your 
wife  will  despise  you? 

Z.  Fun.  No. 

I.  Fun.  Can  you  suppose  that  you  will  live  to¬ 
gether  a  month  ? 

Z.  Fun.  Yes. 

/.  Fun.  Why,  can  you  bear  to  walk  about  your 
own  house  like  a  paltry  dependant? 

Z.  Fun.  No. 

I.  Fun.  To  have  yourself  and  your  orders  con¬ 
temned  by  your  servants  ? 

Z.  Fun.  No. 

1.  Fun.  To  see  your  property  devoured  by 
your  lady’s  beggarly  cousins,  who,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,.  won’t  vouchsafe  you  a  nod  ? 

Z.  Fun.  No. 

I.  Fun.  Can  you  be  blind  at.  her  bidding,  run 
at  her  sending,  come  at  her  calling,  dine  by" your¬ 
self  when  she  has  bettermost  company,  and  sleep 
six  nights  a-week  in  the  garret? 

Z.  Fun.  No. 

1.  Fun.  Why,  will  you  dare  to  disobey,  have 
the  impudence  to  dispute  the  sovereign  will  aad 
pleasure  of  it  lady  like  her? 

Z.  Fun.  Ay,  marry  will  I. 

1.  Fun.  And  don’t  you  expect  a  whole  clan  of 
Andrew  Ferraras,  with  their  naked  points  at  your 
throat  ? 

Z.  Fun.  No. 

I.  Fun.  Then  you  don’t  know  half  you  will 
have  to  go  through. 

Z.  inn.  Look  you,  brother,  I  know  what  you 
would  be  at;  you  don’t  mean  I  should  marry  at 
all.  ‘  ^ 
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I.  Fun.  Indeed,  brother  Zachary,  you  wrong 
me ;  I  should,  with  pleasure,  see  you  equally 
matched,  that  is,  to  one  of  your  own  rank  and 
condition. 

Z.  Fun.  You  would?  I  don’t  doubt  it;  but 
that  is  a  pleasure  you  never  will  have.  Look 
you,  Isaac,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  ;  it  is  a  la¬ 
dy  I  like,  and  a  lady  I  will  have  ;  and,  if  you  say 
any  more,  I’ll  not  be  contented  with  that,  for, 
damme,  I  will  marry  a  duchess  ! 

Enter  La.  Fleur, 

La  Fleur.  Le  maitre  pour  donner  d' 'eloquence. 

Z.  Fun.  What  does  the  puppy  say,  Mrs  Mech¬ 
lin  ?  for,  you  know,  I  can’t  parle  vous. 

Mrs  Mech.  The  gentleman  from  the  city,  that 
is  to  make  you  a  speaker. 

Z.  Fun.  Odzooks  !  a  special  fine  fellow  !  let’s 
have  him. 

Mrs  Mech.  Faites  les  entres. 

[Exit  La  Fleur. 

I.  Fun.  Brother,  as  you  are  busy,  I  will  take 
another - 

Z.  Fun.  No,  no,  this  is  the  finest  fellow  of  all ; 
it  is  he  that  is  to  make  me  a  man ;  and  hark’e, 
brother  ?  if  1  should  chance  to  rise  in  the  state, 
no  more  words — your  business  is  done. 

I.  Fun.  What !  I  reckon  some  member  of  par¬ 
liament  ? 

Z.  Fun.  A  member !  Lord  help  you,  brother 
Isaac  !  this  man  is  a  whole  senate  himself.  Why, 
it  is  the  famous  orationer  that  has  published  the 
book. 

I.  Fun.  What !  Mr  Gruel  ? 

Z.  Fun.  The  same. 

J.  Fun.  Yes,  I  have  seen  his  name  in  the 
news. 

Z.  Fun.  His  knowledge  is  wonderful ;  he  has 
told  me  such  secrets  !  why,  do  you  know,  Isaac, 
by  what  means  ’tis  we  speak  ? 

I.  Fun.  Speak  !  Why,  we  speak  with  our 
mouths. 

Z.  Fun.  No,  we  don’t. 

I.  Fun.  No ! 

Z.  Fun.  No.  He  says  we  speak  by  means  of 
the  tongue,  the  teeth,  and  the  throat ;  and,  with¬ 
out  them,  we  should  only  bellow. 

I.  Fun.  But  surely  the  mouth - 

Z.  Fun.  The  mouth,  I  tell  you,  is  little  or  no¬ 
thing  ;  only  just  a  cavity  for  the  air  to  pass 
through. 

I.  Fun.  Indeed ! 

Z.  Fun.  That’s  all ;  and  when  the  cavity  is 
small,  little  sounds  will  come  out ;  when  large, 
the  great  ones  proceed  :  observe,  now,  in  whis¬ 
tling  and  bawling — [' Whistles  and  bawls.\ — Do 
you  see  ?  Oh,  he  is  a  miraculous  man  ! 

I.  Fun.  But  of  what  use  is  all  this  ? 

Z.  Fun.  But  ’tis  knowledge,  an’tit?  And  ot 
what  signification  is  that,  you  fool?  And  then  as 
to  use,  why,  he  can  make  me  speak  in  any  man- 
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ner  he  pleases ;  as  a  lawyer,  a  merchant,  a  coun¬ 
try  gentleman  ;  whatever  the  subject  requires — 
But  here  he  is. 

Enter  Mr  Gruel. 

Mr  Gruel,  your  servant;  I  have  been  holding 
forth  in  your  praise. 

Gruel.  I  make  no  doubt,  Mr  Fungus;  but  to 
your  declamation,  or  recitation  (as  Quintilian 
more  properly  terms  it),  I  shall  be  indebted  for 
much  future  praise,  inasmuch  as  the  reputation 
of  the  scholar  does  (as  I  may  say)  confer,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  as  it  were,  reflect  a  marvellous  kind  of  lus¬ 
tre  on  the  fame  of  the  master  himself. 

Z.  Fun.  There,  Isaac,  didst  ever  hear  the 
like  ?  He  talks  just  as  if  it  were  all  out  of  a 
book :  What  would  you  give  to  be  able  to  utter 
such  words  ? 

I.  Fun  And  what  should  I  do  with  them  ? 
Them  holiday  terms  would  not  pass  in  my  shop ; 
there’s  no  buying  and  selling  with  them. 

Gruel.  Your  observation  is  pithy  and  perti¬ 
nent.  Different  stations  different  idioms  de¬ 
mand  ;  polished  periods  accord  ill  with  the 
mouths  of  mechanics ;  but  as  that  tribe  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  circulate  a  baser  kind  of  coin,  for  the 
ease  and  convenience  of  inferior  traffic,  so  it  is 
indulged  with  a  vernacular  or  vitious  vulgar  phra¬ 
seology,  to  carry  on  their  interlocutory  commerce. 
But  I  doubt,  sir,  I  soar  above  the  region  of  your 
comprehension  ? 

I.  Fun.  Why,  if  you  would  come  down  a  step 
or  two,  I  can’t  say  but  I  should  understand  you 
the  better. 

Z.  Fun.  And  I,  too. 

Gruel.  Then  to  the  familiar  I  fall :  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  any  ambition  to  shine  at  a  vestry,  a 
common-hall,  or  even  a  convivial  club,  lean  sup¬ 
ply  him  with  ample  materials. 

I.  Fun.  No,  I  have  no  such  desire. 

Gruel.  Not  to  lose  time — your  brother  here 
(for  such  I  find  the  gentleman  is),  in  other  respects 
a  common  man  like  yourself - 

Z.  Fun.  No  better. 

Gruel.  Observe  how  altered  by  means  of  my 
art !  are  you  prepared  in  the  speech  on  the  great 
importance  of  trade  ? 

Z.  Fun.  Pretty  well,  I  believe. 

Gruel.  Let  your  gesticulations  be  chaste,  and 
your  muscular  movements  consistent. 

Z.  Fun.  Never  fear - 

Enter  Jenny,  and  whispers  Mrs  Meciilin. 

Mrs  Mechlin,  you’ll  stay? 

Mrs  Mech.  A  little  business ;  I’ll  return  in  an 
instant, 

[Exit  Mrs  Mech. 

Gruel.  A  little  here  to  the  left,  if  you  please, 
sir;  there  you  will  only  catch  his  profile — that’s- 
right — now  you  will  have  the  full  force  of  his 
face;  one,  two,  three  ;  now,  off  you  go! 
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Z.  Fun.  When  I  consider  the  vast  importance 
of  this  day’s  debate ;  when  I  revolve  the  various 
vicissitudes  that  this  soil  has  sustained  ;  when  1 
ponder  what  our  painted  progenitors  were,  and 
what  we,  their  civilized  successors,  are  :  when  I 
reflect,  that  they  ted  on  crab-apples  and  ches- 
nuts - 

Gruel.  Pignuts,  good  sir,  if  you  please. 

Z.  Fun.  You  are  right — crab-apples  and  pig¬ 
nuts;  and  that  we  feast  on  greenpease  and  on 
custards  :  when  I  trace,  in  the  recording  historical 
page,  that  their  floods  gave  them  nothing  but 
frogs,  and  now  know  we  have  fish  by  land-car¬ 
riage,  1  am  lost  in  amazement  at  the  prodigious 
power  of  commerce.  Hail,  commerce  !  daugh¬ 
ter  of  industry,  consort  to  credit,  parent  of  opu¬ 
lence,  full  sister  to  liberty,  and  great-grandmother 
to  the  art  of  navigation— 

I.  Fun.  Why,  this  gentlewoman  has  a  pedi¬ 
gree  as  long  as  your  wife’s,  brother  Zac  ! 

Z.  Fun.  Prithee,  Isaac,  be  quiet;  art  of  navi¬ 
gation. — a — a — vigitation — Zooks,  that  fellow  has 
put  me  quite  out ! 

Gruel.  It  matters  not ;  this  day’s  performance 
has  largely  fulfilled  your  yesterday’s  promise. 

Z.  Fun.  But  I  han’t  half  done,  the  best  is  to 
come  ;  let  me  just  give  him  that  part  about  turn- 

pegs - -for  the  sloughs,  the  mires,  the  ruts,  the 

impassable  bogs,  that  the  languid,  but  generous 
steed  travelled  through ;  he  now  pricks  up  his 
ears,  he  neighs,  he  canters,  he  capers  through  a 
whole  region  of  turn-pegs. 

Enter  Mrs  Mechlin. 

Mrs  Meek.  Your  riding-master  is  below, 

Z.  Fun.  Gadso  !  then  here  we  must  end, — 
You’ll  pardon  me,  good  Mr  Gruel;  for  as  I 
want  to  be  a  finished  gentleman  as  soon  as  I 
can,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  stick  long  to  any 
one  thing. 

Gruel.  Sir,  though  your  exit  is  rather  abrupt, 
yet  the  multiplicity  of  your  avooations  do  (as  I 
may  say)  in  some  measure  cicatrize  the  otherwise 
mortal  wound  on  this  occasion  sustained  by  de¬ 
corum. 

Z.  Fun.  Cicatrize  !  I  could  hear  him  all  day. 
He  is  a  wonderful  man  !  Well,  Mr  Gruel,  to¬ 
morrow  we  will  at  it  again. 

Gruel.  You  will  find  me  prompt  at  your  slight¬ 
est  volition. 

Z.  Fun.  I  wish,  brother  Isaac,  I  could  have 
staid ;  you  should  have  heard  me  oration  away, 
like  a  lawyer,  about  pleadings  and  presidents; 
but  all  in  good  time. 

[Exit  Z.  Fun. 

1  Mrs  Mech.  This  gentleman,  sir,  will  gain  you 
vast  credit. 

Gruel.  Yes,  madam,  the  capabilities  of  the 
gentleman,  I  confess,  are  enormous;  and  as  to 
you  I  am  indebted  for  this  promising  pupil,  you 
will  permit  me  to  expunge  the  obligation  by  an 
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instantaneous  and  gratis  lecture  on  that  species 
of  eloquence  peculiar  to  ladies. 

Mrs  Mech.  Oh,  sir,  I  have  no  sort  of  occa¬ 
sion — 

Gruel.  As  to  that  biped,  man  (for  such  I  de¬ 
sign  him  to  be),  a  male  or  masculine  manner  be¬ 
longs — 

Mrs  Mech.  Any  other  time,  good  Mr  Gruel. 
Gruel.  So,  to  that  biped,  woman,  she  partici¬ 
pating  of  his  general  nature,  the  word  homo,  in 
Latin,  being  promiscuously  used  as  woman  or 
man - 

Mrs  Mech.  For  Heaven’s  sake — 

Gruel.  But  being  cast  in  a  more  tender  and 
delicate  mould — 

Mrs  Mech.  Sir,  I  have  twenty  people  iu  wait¬ 
ing — 

Gruel.  The  soft,  suppliant,  insinuating  gra¬ 
ces — 

Mrs  Mech.  I  must  insist — 

Gruel.  Do  appertain  (as  I  may  say)  in  a  more 
peculiar  or  more  particular  manner — 

Mrs  Mech.  Nay,  then — 

Gruel.  Her  rank  in  the  order  of  entities — 
Mrs  Mech.  I  must  thrust  you  out  of  my  house. 
Gruel.  Not  calling  her  forth — 

Mrs  Mech.  Was  there  ever  such  a — 

[ Pushing  him  out. 

Re-enter  Gruel. 

Gruel.  To  those  eminent,  hazardous,  and  (as 
1  may  sav)  perilous  conflicts,  which  so  often — 
Mrs  Mech.  Get  down  stairs,  and  be  hanged 
to  you  ! — [Pushes  him  otrf.] — There  he  goes,  as  I 
live,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  !  I  hope  1  han’t 
done  him  a  mischief :  You  arn’t  hurt,  Mr  Gruel? 
No,  all’s  safe;  I  hear  him  going  on  with  his 
speech  ;  an  impertinent  puppy  ! 

I.  Fan.  Impertinent  indeed  ;  I  wonder  all 
those  people  don’t  turn  your  head,  Mrs  Mech¬ 
lin. 

Mrs  Mecli.  Oh,  I  am  pretty  well  used  to  them. 
But  who  comes  here  ?  Mr  Isaac,  if  you  will  step 
into  the  next  room,  I  have  something  to  commu¬ 
nicate  that  well  deserves  your  attention. 

[Exit  I.  Fun. 

Enter  Simon. 

Sim.  Dr  Catgut  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Mrs  Mech.  The  devil  he  is  !  What  can  have 
brought  him  at  this  time  of  day  ?  Watch,  Simon, 
that  nobody  comes  up  whilst  he  is  here. — [Exit 
Sim.] — I  hope  he  has  not  heard  of  the  pretty  pre¬ 
sent  we  sent  him  to-day? 

Enter  Dr  Catgut. 

Dr  Cat.  Madam  Mechlin,  your  humble.  I 
have,  madam,  received  a  couple  of  compliments 
from  your  mansion  this  morning;  one  I  find 
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from  a  lodger  of  yours ;  the  other,  I  presume, 
from  your  niece;  but  for  the  last,  I  rather  sup¬ 
pose  I  am  indebted  to  you. 

Mrs  Merh.  Me  !  Indeed,  doctor,  you  are  wide¬ 
ly  mistaken :  I  assure  you,  sir,  since  your  busi¬ 
ness  broke  out,  I  have  never  set  eyes  of  her 
once. 

Dr  Cat.  Then  I  am  falsely  informed. 

Mrs  Mech.  But,  after  all,  you  must  own  it  is 
but  what  you  deserve :  I  wonder,  doctor,  you 
don’t  leave  off  these  tricks. 

Dr  Cat.  Why.  what  can  I  do,  Mrs  Mechlin? 
My  constitution  requires  it. 

Mrs  Mech.  Indeed  !  I  should  not  have  thought 
it. 

Dr  Cat.  Then  the  dear  little  devils  are  so  des¬ 
perately  fond. 

Mrs  Mech.  Without  doubt. 

Dr  Cat.  And  for  frolic,  flirtation,  diligence, 
dress,  and  address - 

Mrs  Mech.  To  be  sure. 

Dr  Cat.  For  what  you  call  genuine  gallantry, 
few  men,  I  flatter  myself,  will  be  found  that  can 
match  me. 

Mrs  Mech.  Oh,  that’s  a  point  given  up. 

Dr  Cat.  Hark’e,  Molly  Mechlin ;  let  me  pe¬ 
rish,  child,  you  look  divinely  to-day. 

Mrs  Mech.  Indeed  ! 

Dr  Cat.  But  that  I  have  two  or  three  affairs 
on  my  hands,  I  should  be  positively  tempted  to 
trifle  with  thee  a  little. 

Mrs  Mech.  Ay,  but,  doctor,  consider  I  am  not 
of  a  trifling  age;  it  would  be  only  losing  your 
time. 

Dr  Cat.  Ha,  so  coy  !  But  a-propos,  Molly, 
this  lodger  of  yours  ;  who  is  be,  and  what  does 
he  want  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  You  have  heard  of  the  great  Mr 
Fungus  ? 

Dr  Cat.  Well ! 

Mrs  Mech.  Being  informed  of  your  skill  and 
abilities,  he  has  sent  for  you  to  teach  him  to  sing. 

Dr  Cat.  Me  teach  him  to  sing  !  What,  does 
the  scoundrel  mean  to  affront  me? 

Mrs  Mech.  Affront  you  ! 

Dr  Cat.  Why,  don’t  you  know,  child,  that  I 
have  quitted  that  paltry  profession  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Not  1. 

Dr  Cat.  Oh,  entirely  renounced  it. 

Mrs  Mech.  Then  what  may  you  follow  at  pre¬ 
sent  ? 

Dr  Cat.  Me!  Nothing;  I  am  a  poet,  my 
dear. 

Mrs  Mech.  A  poet ! 

Dr  Cat.  A  poet.  The  muses;  you  know  I 
was  always  fond  of  the  ladies:  I  suppose  you 
have  heard  of  Shakespeare,  and  Shadwell,  of 
Tom  Brown,  and  of  Milton  and  Hudibras? 

Mrs  Mech.  I  have. 

Dr  Cat.  I  shall  blast  all  their  laurels,  by  Gad! 
I  have  just  given  the  public  a  taste,  but  there’s  a 
belly-full  for  them  in  my  larder  at  home. 


Mrs  Mech.  Upon  my  word,  you  surprise  me  ; 
but  pray,  is  poetry  a  trade  to  be  learned? 

Dr  Cat.  Doubtless.  Capital  as  I  am,  I  have 
not  acquired  it  above  a  couple  of  years. 

Mrs  Mech.  And  could  you  communicate  your 
art  to  another  ? 

Dr  Cat.  To  be  sure.  Why  I  have  here  in  my 
pocket,  my  dear,  a  whole  folio  of  rhimes,  from 
Z  quite  to  great  A.  Let  us  see ;  A,  ay,  here  it 
begins,  A,  ass,  pass,  grass,  mass,  lass;  and  so 
quite  through  the  alphabet  down  to  Z.  Zounds, 
grounds,  mounds,  pounds,  hounds. 

Mrs  Mech.  And  what  do  you  do  with  those 
rhimes  ? 

Dr  Cat.  Oh,  we  supply  them  ! 

Mrs  Mech.  Supply  them? 

Dr  Cat.  Ay  !  fill  them  up,  as  I  will  show  you. 
Last  week,  in  a  ramble  to  Dulwich,  I  made  these 
rhimes  into  a  duet  for  a  new  comic  opera  I  have 
on  the  stocks.  Mind,  for  I  look  upon  the  words 

as  a  model  for  that  sort  of  writing. - First, 

she  : 

There  to  see  the  sluggish  ass, 

Thro’  the  meadows  as  we  pass. 

Eating  up  the  farmer’s  grass, 

Blyth  and  merry,  by  the  mass, 

As  a  lively  country  lass. 

Mrs  Mech.  Very  pretty  ! 

Dr  Cat.  A’n’t  it  ?  Then  he  replies  : 

Hear  the  farmer  cry  out,  Zounds  ! 

As  he  trudges  through  the  grounds, 

Yonder  beast  hath  broke  my  mounds; 

If  the  parish  has  no  pounds, 

Kill,  and  give  him  to  the  hounds. 

Then  da  capo,  both  join  in  repeating  the  last 
stanza;  and  this,  tacked  to  a  tolerable  tune, 
will  run  you  for  a  couple  of  months.  You  ob¬ 
serve  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Clearly.  As  our  gentleman  is  de¬ 
sirous  to  learn  all  kinds  ot  things*  I  can’t  help 
thinking  but  he  will  take  a  fancy  to  this. 

Dr  Cat.  In  that  case,  he  may  command  me, 
my  dear;  and  I  promise  you,  in  a  couple  of 
months,  he  shall  know  as  much  of  the  matter  as 
I  do. 

Mrs  Mech.  At  present  he  is  a  little  engaged ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  honey-moon  is  over - 

Dr  Cat.  Honey-moon  !  Why,  is  he  going  to 
be  married  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  This  evening,  I  fancy. 

Dr  Cat.  The  finest  opportunity  in  nature  for 
an  introduction :  I  have  by  me,  ma’am  Mechlin, 
of  my  own  composition,  such  an  epithalmium  ! — 

Mrs  Mech.  Thalmimn,  what’s  that? 

Dr  Cat.  A  kind  of  an  elegy,  that  we  poets 
compose  at  the  solemnization  of  weddings. 

Mrs  Mech.  Oh,  ho  ! 
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Ur  Cat.  It  is  set  to  music  already,  for  I  still 
compose  for  myself. 

Mrs  Mech.  You  do  ? 

Ur  Cat.  What  think  you,  now,  of  providing  a 
hand,  and  serenading  the  'squire  to-night  ?  It 
will  he  a  pretty  extempore  compliment. 

Mrs  Mech.  The  prettiest  thought  in  the  world. 
But  I  hear  Mr  Fungus’s  bell.  You’ll  excuse  me, 
dear  doctor ;  you  may  suppose  we  are  busy. 

Ur  Cut.  No  apology  then;  I’ll  about  it  this 
instant. 

Mrs  Mech.  As  soon  as  you  please.  Any 
thing  to  get  you  out  of  the  way. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 


[Foote. 

Ur  Cat.  Your  obsequious,  good  madam  Mech¬ 
lin.  But  notwithstanding  all  your  fine  speeches, 
I  shrewdly  suspect  tny  blessed  bargain  at  home 
was  a  present  from  you ;  and  what  shall  I  do 

with  it  ? - These  little  embarrasses  we  men  of 

intrigue  are  eternally  subject  to. — There  will  be 
no  sending  it  back ;  she  will  never  let  it  enter 
the  house. — Hey,  gad  !  a  lucky  thought  is  come 
into  my  head - this  serenade  is  finely  contri¬ 
ved - -  Madam  Mechlin  shall  have  her  cousin 

again,  for  I  will  return  her  bye-blow  in  the  body 
of  a  double  base  viol ;  so  the  bawd  shall  have  a 

concert  as  well  as  the  ’squire. — - - 

[Exit  Dr  Catgut, 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Harpy,  Young  Loveit,  and  Jenny. 

Har.  Tell  your  mistress  my  name  is  Harpy  ; 
she  knows  me,  and  how  precious  my  time  is. 

Jen.  Mr  Harpy,  the  attorney  of  Furnival’s 
Inn  ? 

Har.  The  same.  [ Exit  Jenny.]  Ay,  ay,  young 
gentleman,  this  is  your  woman ;  I  warrant  your 
business  is  done.  You  knew.  Kitty  Williams, 
that  married  Mr  Abednego  Potiphar,  the  Jew- 
broker  ? 

Young  Love.  I  did. 

Har.  And  Robin  Rainbow,  the  happy  husband 
of  the  widow  Champansy,  from  die  isle  of  St 
Kitts  ? 

Young  Love.  I  have  seen  him. 

Har.  All  owing  to  her.  Her  success  in  that 
branch  of  business  is  wonderful  !  Why,  I  dare 
believe,  since  last  summer,  she  has  not  sent  off 
less  than  forty  couple  to  Edinburgh. 

Young  Love.  Indeed  !  She  must  be  very  ad¬ 
roit. 

Har.  Adroit!  You  shall  judge.  I  will  tell 
you  a  case  :  b  ou  know  the  large  brick-house  at 
Peckham,  with  a  turret  at  top  ? 

Young  Love.  Well. 

Bur.  There  lived  Miss  Cicely  Mite,  the  only 
daughter  of  old  Mite,  the  cheesemonger,  at  the 
corner  of  Newgate-street,  just  turned  of  fourteen, 
and  under  the  wing  of  an  old  maiden  aunt,  as 

watchful  as  a  dragon - hut  hush - 1  hear 

Mrs  Mechlin;  I’ll  take  another  season  to  finish 
my  tale. 

Young  Love.  But,  Mr  Harpy,  as  these  kind  of 
women  are  a  good  deal  given  to  gossipping,  I 
would  rather  my  real  name  was  a  secret,  till  there 
is  a  sort  of  necessity. 

Hit.  Gossipping  !  She,  Lord  help  you  !  she  is 
as  dose  as  a  Catholic  confessor. 

Young  Love.  That  may  he;  but  you  must 
give  me  leave  to  insist. 

Hat'.  Well,  well ;  as  you  please. 


Enter  Mrs  Mechlin. 

Your  very  humble  servant,  good  madam  Mech¬ 
lin;  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  introduce  a  young 
gentleman,  a  friend  of  mine,  to  crave  your  assist¬ 
ance. 

Mrs  Mech.  Any  friend  of  yours,  Mr  Harpy ; 
— won’t  you  be  seated,  sir? 

Young  Love.  Ma’am  !  [They  sit  down. 

Mrs  Mech.  And  pray,  sir,  how  can  I  serve 
you  ? 

Har.  Why,  ma’am,  the  gentleman’s  situation 

is - But,  sir,  you  had  better  state  your  case 

to  Mrs  Mechlin  yourself. 

Young  Love.  Why,  you  are  to  know,  that  I  am 
just  escaped  from  the  university,  where  (I  need 
not  tell  you)  you  are  greatly  esteemed 

Mrs  Mech.  Very  obliging  !  I  must  own,  sir, 
I  have  had  a  very  great  respect  for  that  learned 
body  ever  since  they  made  a  near  and  dear  friend 
of  mine  a  doctor  of  music. 

Young  Love.  Yes,  ma’am,  I  remember  the 
gentleman. 

Mrs  Mech.  Do  you  know  him,  sir?  I  expect 
him  here  every  minute  to  instruct  a  lodger  of 
mine. 

Young  Love.  Not  intimately.  Just  arrived; 
but  last  night :  upon  my  coming  to  town,  I  found 
my  father  deceased,  and  all  his  fortune  devised 
to  his  relict,  my  mother. 

Mrs  Mech.  What !  the  whole  ? 

Young  Love.  Every  shilling.  That  is,  for  her 
life. 

Mrs  Mech.  And  to  what  sum  may  it  amount? 

Young  Love.  My  mother  is  eternally  telling 
me,  that,  after  her,  I  shall  inherit  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  at  least ! 

Mrs  Mech.  Upon  my  word,  a  capital  sum  ! 

Young  Love.  But  of  what  use,  my  dear  Mrs 
Mechlin,  since  she  refuses  to  advance  me  a  gui¬ 
nea  upon  the  credit  of  it;  and  while  the  grass 
grows — You  know  the  proverb — 

Mrs  Mech.  VV'hat,  I  suppose  you  want  some¬ 
thing  for  present  subsistence  ? 
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Foote.] 

Young  Love.  Just  my  situation. 

Mrs  Mech.  Have  you  thought  of  nothing  for 
yourself  ? 

Young  Love.  I  am  resolved  to  be  guided  by 
you. 

Mrs  Mech.  What  do  you  think  of  a  wife  ? 

Young  Love.  A  wife  ! 

Mrs  Mech.  Come,  come,  don’t  despise  my 
advice  :  when  a  young  man’s  finances  are  low,  a 
wife  is  a  much  better  resource  than  a  usurer ; 
and  there  are,  in  this  town,  a  number  of  kind- 
hearted  widow's,  that  take  a  pleasure  in  repairing 
the  injuries  done  by  Fortune  to  handsome  young 
fellows. 

Har.  Mrs  Mechlin  has  reason; 

Young  Love.  But,  dear  ma’am,  what  can  I  do 
with  a  wife  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Do ! - Why,  like  other  young 

fellows  who  marry  ladies  a  little  stricken  in  years ; 
make  her  your  banker  and  steward.  If  you  say 
but  the  word,  before  night,  I’ll  give  you  a  widow 
with  two  thousand  a-year  in  her  pocket. 

Young  Love.  Twm  thousand  a-vear  !  a  pretty 
employment,  if  the  residence  could  but  be  dispen¬ 
sed  with. 

Mrs  Mech.  What  do  you  mean  by  residence  ? 
Do  you  think  a  gentleman,  like  a  pitiful  trader, 
is  to  be  eternally  tacked  to  his  wife’s  petticoat  ? 
When  she  is  in  town,  be  you  in  the  country  ;  as 
she  shifts,  do  you  shift.  Why,  you  need  not  be 
with  her  above  thirty  days  in  the  year ;  and,  let 
me  tell  you,  you  wont  find  a  more  easy  condi¬ 
tion  ;  twelve  months  subsistence  for  one  month’s 
labour ! 

Young  Love.  Two  thousand  a-year !  you  are 
sure  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  The  least  penny. 

Young  Love.  Well,  madam,  you  shall  dispose 
of  me  just  as  you  please. 

Mrs  Mech.  Very  well ;  if  you’ll  call  in  half  an 
hour  at  farthest,  I  believe  we  shall  finish  the  bu¬ 
siness. 

Young  Love.  In  half  an  hour  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Precisely.  Oh  !  dispatch  is  the  very 
life  and  soul  of  my  trade.  Mr  Harpy  will  tell 
you  my  terms:  You  will  find  them  reasonable 
enough. 

Har.  Oh  !  I  am  sure  we  shall  have  no  dispute 
about  those.  . 

Yeung  Love.  No,  no  ! - -  [Lromg. 

Mrs  Mech.  Oh,  but  Mr  Harpy !  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention,  that  the  gentlewoman,  the 
party,  is  upwards  of  sixty.  . 

Young  Love.  With  all  my  heart;  it  is  the 
purse,  not  the  person,  I  want.  Sixty  !  she  is 
quite  a  girl :  I  wish  with  all  my  soul  she  was 

ninety  !  .  , 

Mrs  Mech.  Get  you  gone ;  you  are  a  devil .  1 

see  that. 

Young  Love.  Well !  for  half  an  hour  !  sweet 
Mrs  Mecldin,  adieu ! 

[Exeunt  Young  Loveit  and  Harpy. 


Mrs  Mech.  Soli !  I  have  provided  for  my 
dowager  from  Devonslnre-square  ;  and  now  to 
cater  lor  my  commissary.  Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Fungus  and  Bridoun. 

Fun.  So,  in  six  weeks - Oh,  Mrs  Mechlin, 

any  news  from  the  lady? 

Mrs  Mech.  I  expect  her  here  every  moment. 
She  is  conscious,  that  in  this  step  she  descends 
from  her  dignity ;  but,  being  desirous  to  screen 
you  from  the  fury  of  her  noble  relations,  she  is 
determined  to  let  them  see,  that  the  act  and  deed 
is  entirely  her  own. 

Fun.  Very  kind,  very  obliging,  indeed  ! — But, 
Mrs  Mechlin,  as  the  family  is  so  furious,  I  reckon 
we  shall  never  be  reconciled  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  I  don’t  know  that.  When  you 
have  bought  commissions  tor  her  three  younger 
brothers,  discharged  the  mortgage  on  the  paternal 
estate,  and  portioned  off  eight  or  nine  of  her  sis¬ 
ters,  it  is  not  impossible  but  my  lord  may  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  suffer  your  name - 

Fun.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  But  then  a  work  of  time,  Mr  Fun- 
gus. 

Fun.  Ay,  ay  !  I  know  very  well,  things  of  that 
kind  are  not  brought  about  in  a  hurry. 

Mrs  Mech.  But  I  must  prepare  matters  for  the 
lady’s  reception. 

Fun.  By  all  means.  The  jewels  are  sent  to 
her  ladyship  ? 

Mrs' Mech.  To  be  sure. 

Fun.  And  the  ring  for  her  ladyship,  and  her 
ladyship’s  licence  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Ay,  ay,  and  her  ladyship’s  parson 
too  ;  all  are  prepared. 

Fun.  Parson  !  why,  won’t  her  ladyship  please 
to  be  married  at  Powl’s  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Lord  !  Mr  Fungus,  do  you  think  a 
lady  of  her  rank  and  condition  would  bear  to  be 
seen  in  public  at  once  with  a  person  like  you  ? 

Fun.  That’s  true,  I - 

Mrs  Mech.  No,  no  !  I  have  sent  to  Dr  Tickle- 
text,  and  the  business  will  be  done  in  the  parlour 
below. 

Fun.  As  you  and  her  ladyship  pleases,  good 
Mrs  Mechlin. 

Mrs  Mech.  You  will  get  dressed  as  soon  as 
you  can. 

Fun.  I  shall  only  take  a  short  lesson  from  Mr 
Bridoun,  and  then  wait  her  ladyship’s  pleasure. — 
Mrs  Mechlin,  may  my  brother  be  by  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Ay,  ay  !  provided  his  being  so  is 
kept  a  secret  from  her. 

Fun.  Never  fear.  [Exit  Mrs  Mechlin.] - 

Well,  Mr  Bridoun,  and  you  think  I  am  mended 
a  little  ? 

Brid.  A  great  deal. 

Fun.  And  that,  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  I  may 
he  able  to  prance  upon  a  long-tailed  horse  in 
Hyde-park,  without  any  danger  of  falling  ? 
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Brid.  Without  doubt. 

Fun.  It  will  be  vast  pleasant,  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  to  canter  along  the  kiflg’s-road,  side  by 
side  with  the  ladies,  in  the  thick  of  the  dust; 
but  that  I  must  not  hope  for  this  summer. 

Brid.  I  don’t  know  that,  if  you  follow  it 
close. 

Fun.  Never  fear,  I  shan’t  be  sparing  of - 

But  come,  come,  let  us  go  to  our  business - 

John,  have  the  carpenters  brought  home  my  new 
horse  ? 


Enter  John. 


John.  It  is  here,  sir,  upon  the  top  of  the 
stairs. 

lun.  Then  fetch  it  in,  in  an  instant.  [Exit 
John.]  What  a  deal  of  time  and  trouble  there 
goes,  Mr  Bridoun,  to  the  making  a  gentleman  ! 
And  do  your  gentlemen-born  now  (for  I  reckon 
you  have  had  ol  all  sorts)  take  as  much  pains  as 
we  do  ? 

Brid.  To  be  sure ;  but  they  begin  at  an  ear¬ 
lier  age. 

Fun.  There  is  something  in  that;  I  did  not 
know  but  they  might  be  apter,  more  culerer, 
now,  in  catching  their  laming. 

Brid.  Dispositions  do  certainly  differ. 

Fun.  Ay,  ay  1  something  in  nater,  I  warrant; 
as  they  say  the  children  of  Blackamoors  will 
swim  as  soon  as  they  come  into  the  world. 

Enter  Servants  with  a  wooden  horse. 


ne 


it  is  a  stately 

-Very  well. 


Oh,  here  he  is.  Ods  me 
beast. 

Brid.  Here,  my  lads,  place  it  here 
Where’s  your  switch,  Mr  Fungus  ? 

Fun.  I  have  it. 

Brid.  Now,  let  me  see  you  vault  nimbly  into 
your  seat.  Zounds  1  you  are  got  on  the  wTono- 
side,  Mr  Fungus. 

Fun.  I  am  so  indeed  !  but  we’ll  soon  rectify 
that.  Now  we  are  right;  may  I  have  leave  to 
lay  hold  of  the  mane  ? 

Brid.  If  you  can’t  mount  him  without. 

Fun.  I  will  try;  but  this  steed  is  so  devilish 

tal1 - Mr  Bridoun,  you  don’t  think  he’ll  throw 

me  ? 

Brid.  Never  fear. 

Fun.  Well,  if  he  should,  he  can’t  kick;  that’s 
•ne  comfort,  however. 

Brid.  Now,  mind  your  position. 

Fun.  Stay  till  I  recover  my  wind. 

Brid.  Let  your  head  be  erect. 

Fun.  There  ! 

Brid.  And  your  shoulders  fall  easily  back. 

Fun.  I  lo  1 - there  ! 

Brid.  Your  switch  perpendicular  in  your  rieht 
band — your  right — * — that  is  it:  your  left  to  the 
bridle. 

Fun.  There. 


[Foote. 

Brid.  Your  knees  in,  and  your  toes  out. 

Fun.  There. 

Brid.  Are  you  ready? 

Fun.  W  hen  you  will. 

Brid.  Off  you  go. 

Fun.  Don’t  let  him  gallop  at  first. 

Brid.  Very  well :  preserve  your  position. 

Fun.  I  warrant. 

Brid.  Does  he  carry  you  easy  ? 

Fun.  All  the  world  like  a  cradle.  But,  Mr 
Bridoun,  I  go  at  a  wonderful  rate. 

Brid.  Mind  your  knees. 

Fun.  Ay,  ay ;  I  can’t  think  but  this  here  horse 
stands  still  very  near  as  fast  as  another  can  gal¬ 
lop. 

Brid.  Mind  your  toes. 

Fun.  Ho  !  stop  the  horse  !  Zounds  !  Tm  out 
of  the  stirrups,  I  can’t  sit  him  no  longer ;  there  I 
S° -  \  Falls  off. 

Brid.  I  hope  you  ar’n’t  hurt  ? 

Fun.  My  left  hip  has  a  little  confusion. 

Brid.  A  trifle,  quite  an  accident;  it  might  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  very  best  rider  in  England. 

Fun.  Indeed  ! 

Brid.  We  have  such  things  happen  every  day 
at  the  manage ;  but  you  are  vastly  improved. 

Fun.  Why,  I  am  grown  bolder  a  little ;  and, 
Mr  Bridoun,  when  do  you  think  I  may  venture 
to  ride  a  live  horse  ? 

Brid.  The  very  instant  you  are  able  to  keep 
your  seat  on  a  dead  one. 

Enter  Mrs  Mechlin. 

Mrs  Mech.  Bless  me,  Mr  Fungus,  how  you 
are  trifling  your  time  !  I  expect  lady  Sachar'issa 
every  moment,  and  see  what  a  trim  you  are  in  ! 

Fun.  I  beg  pardon,  good  madam  Mechlin. — 
I’ll  be  equipped  in  a  couple  of  minutes;  where 
will  her  ladyship  please  to  receive  me  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  In  this,  room,  to  be  sure !  come, 
stir,  stir ! 

t  Fun.  I  have  had  a  little  fall  from  my  horse — 

1 11  go  as  fast  as  I. - Mr  Bridoun,  will  you  lend 

me  a  lift  ? 

[Exeunt  Fungus  and  Bridoun. 

Mrs  Mech.  There - Jenny,  show  Mrs  Loveit 

in  here - Who’s  there? 

Enter  Servants. 

Pray,  move  that  piece  of  lumber  out  of  the  way. 
Come,  come,  make  haste  !  Madam,  if  you’ll  step 
n  here  for  a  moment. 

Enter  Mrs  Loveit. 

Mrs  Love.  So,  so,  Mrs  Mechlin;  well, you  see 
I  am  true  to  my  time;  and  how  have  you  throve 
my  good  woman  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Beyond  expectation. 

Mrs  Love.  Indeed  1  And  have  you  provided 
a  party  ? 
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Mrs  Mech.  Ay,  and  such  a  party,  you  might 
search  the  town  round  befoie  you  could  meet 
with  his  fellow  :  he’ll  suit  you  in  every  respect. 

Mrs  Love.  As  how,  as  how,  my  dear  wo¬ 
man  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  A  gentleman,  by  birth  and  by 
breeding ;  none  of  your  little  whipper-snapper 
Jacks,  but  a  countenance  as  comely,  and  a- pre¬ 
sence  as  portly  ! — he  has  one  fault,  indeed,  it  you 
can  but  overlook  that. 

Mrs  Love.  VV  hat  is  it  ? 

Mrs  Me i  h.  His  age. 

Mrs  Love.  Age!  How,  how? 

Mrs  Mech.  Why,  he  is  rather  under  your 
mark,  I  am  afraid  ;  not  above  twenty  at  most. 

Mrs  Love.  Weli,  well,  so  he  answers  in  every 
thing  else,  we  must  overlook  that ;  for,  Mrs 
Mechlin,  there  is  no  expecting  perfection  be¬ 
low. 

Mrs  Mech.  True,  madam. 

Mrs  Love.  And  where  is  he  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  I  look  for  him  every  minute :  i  f 
you  will  but  step  into  the  drawing-room — I  have 
given  him  such  a  picture,  that  I  am  sure  he  is 
full  as  impatient  as  you, 

Mrs  Love.  My  dear  woman,  you  are  so  kind 
and  obliging  !  But,  Mrs  Mechlin,  how  do  I  look  ? 
Don’t  flatter  me ;  do  you  think  my  figure  will 
strike  him  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Or  he  must  be  blind. 

Mrs  Love.  You  may  just  hint  black  don’t  be¬ 
come  me  ;  that  I  am  a  little  paler  ot  late  ;  the 
loss  of  a  husband  one  loves,  will  cause  an  altera¬ 
tion,  you  know. 

Mrs  Mech.  True;  oh,  he  will  make  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  that. 

Mrs  Love.  But  things  will  come  round  in  a 
trice.  [Exit. 

Enter  Simon. 

Sim.  Madam,  Miss  Dolly  is  dizened  out,  and 
every  thing  ready. 

Mrs  Mech.  Let  her  wait  for  the  commissary 

here ;  I  will  introduce  him  the  instant  he  is 

dressed.  ( Exit. 

Sim.  Miss  Dolly,  you  may  come  in  ;  your  aunt 
will  be  here  in  an  instant. 

Enter  Dolly  and  Jenny. 

Dol.  Hush,  Simon,  hush  !  to  your  post. 

Sim.  I  am  gone -  [Exit. 

Mol.  Well,  Jenny,  and  have  I  the  true  quali¬ 
ty-air  ? 

Jen.  As  perfectly,  madam,  as  if  you  had  been 
bred  to  the  business;  and  for  figure,  I  defy  the 
first  of  them  all.  For  my  part,  I  think  Mr  Fun¬ 
gus  very  well  off;  when  the  secret  comes  out,  I 
don’t  see  what  right  he  has  to  be  angry. 

Do!.  Oh,  when  once  he  is  noosed,  let  him 
struggle  as  much  as  he  will,  the  cord  will  be 
drawn  only  the  tighter. 


Jen.  Ay,  ay,  we  may  trust  to  your  manage¬ 
ment.  I  hope,  miss,  I  shall  have  the  honour  to 
follow  your  fortunes  ?  there  will  be  no  bearing 
this  house  when  once  you  have  left  it. 

Dol.  No,  Jenny,  it  would  he  barbarous  to 
rob  my  aunt  of  so  useful  a  second ;  besides,  for 
mistress  and  maid,  we  rather  know  one  another 
a  little  too  well. 

Jen.  Indeed  !  But  here  comes  Mr  Fungus— 
remember  distance  and  dignity. 

Dol.  I  warrant  you,  wench. 

Jen.  So,  I  see  what  I  have  to  hope.  Our 
young  filly  seems  to  be  secure,  of  her  match  :  hut 
1  may  jostle  her  the  wrong  side  of  the  post ;  we 
will  have  a  trial,  however  :  but  I  must  see  and 
find  out  the  brother.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Enter  Z.  Fungus  and  Mrs  Mechlin. 

Fun.  Yes,  scarlet  is  vastly  becoming,  and 
takes  very  much  with  the  ladies;  quite  proper, 
too,  as  I  have  been  in  the  army. 

Mrs  Mech.  Stay  where  you  are  till  you  are 
announced  to  the  lady — Mr  Fungus  begs  leave 
to  throw  himself  at  your  ladyship’s  feet. 

Dol.  The  mon  may  draw  nigh. 

Mrs  Mech.  Approach. 

Fun.  One,  two,  three,  ha  !  W ill  that  do  ? 

Mrs  Mech ,  Pretty  well. 

Fun.  May  I  begin  to  make  love  ? 

Mrs  Meek.  When  you  will. 

Fun.  Now  stand  my  friend,  Mr  Gruel.  But 
she  has  such  a  deal  of  dignity  that  she  dashes  me 
quite. 

Mrs  Mech.  Courage. 

Fun,  Here,  hold  the  paper  to  prompt  me,  in 

case  I  should  stumble. - Madam,  or,  may  it 

please  your  ladyship,  when  I  preponderate  the 
granddur  of  your  high  ginnyalogy,  and  the  mer¬ 
cantile  meanness  of  my  dingy  descent ;  when  I 
consider  that  your  ancestors,  like  admiral  An¬ 
son,  sailed  all  round  the  world  in  the  ark ;  and 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  I  ever  had 
any  forefathers  or  no  ;  L  totter,  1  tremble,  at  the 

thoughts  of  my  towering  ambition - Ah — -a,  is 

not  Phaeton  next? 

Mrs  Mech.  Hey  !  [Looking  at  the  paper.]— 
No.  Luna. 

Fun.  Right— ambition — dignity  how  debased, 
distance  how  great  !  it  is  as  if  the  link  should 
demand  an  alliance  with  Luna,  or  the  bushy 
bramble  court  the  boughs  of  the  stately  Scotch 
fir;  it  is  as  if - -What’s  next? 

Mrs  Mech.  Next — hey  !  I  have  lost  the  place, 

1  arn  afraid - Cmne,  come,  enough  has  been 

said;  you  have  showed  the  sense  you  entertain 
of  the  honour.  Upon  these  occasions,  a  third 
person  is  fittest  to  cut  matters  short.  Your  lady¬ 
ship  hears  that - - 

Dol.  Yes,  yes,  I  keen  weel  enough  what  the 
mon  would  lie  at.  Mrs  Mechlin  has  speared 
sike  things  in  your  great  commendations,  Mr 
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Fungus,  that  I  cannot  but  say  I  diked  a  fancy  to 
you  from  the  very  beginning. 

Fun.  Much  obliged  to  Mrs  Mechlin,  indeed, 
please  your  ladyship. - - 

Dol.  You  ken  I  am  of  as  auncient  a  family  as 
any  North  Briton  can  boast  ? 

Fun.  I  know  it  full  well,  please  your  lady¬ 
ship. 

Dol.  And  that  I  shall  get  the  ill-wull  of  a’  my 
kin  by  this  match  ? 

Fun.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  please  your  lady¬ 
ship. 

Dol.  But,  after  the  ceremony,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  withdraw  from  town  for  a  short  space  of 
time. 

Fun.  Please  your  ladyship,  what  your  ladyship 
pleases. 

Dol.  In  order  to  gi’  that  gossip  Scandal  just 
time  to  tire  her  tongue. 

Fu'n.  True,  your  ladyship. 

Dol.  I  mun  expect  that  the  folk  will  mak  free 
wi’  my  character  in  choosing  sike  a  consort  as 
you. 

Fun.  And  with  me,  too,  please  your  ladyship. 

Dol.  Wi’  you,  mon  ! 

Mrs  Meek.  Hold  your  tongue  ! 

Dol.  Donna  you  think  the  honor  will  dra 
mickle  envy  upon  you  ? 

Fun.  Oh,  to  be  sure,  please  your  ladyship.  I 
did  not  mean  that. 

Dol.  Weel,  I  say,  we’ll  gang  into  the  country. 

Fun.  As  soon  as  your  ladyship  pleases ;  I 
have  a  sweet  house,  hard  by  Reading. 

Dol.  You  ha’  ?  that’s  right. 

Fun.  One  of  the  most  pleasantest  places  that 
can  be  again. 

Dol.  Ha’  you  a  good  prospect  ? 

Fun.  Twenty  stage-coaches  drive  every  day 
by  the  door,  besides  carts  and  gentlemen’s  car¬ 
riages. 

Dol.  Ah,  that  will - 

Mrs  Mech.  Oh,  your  ladyship  will  find  all 
things  prepared  :  in  the  next  room  the  attorney 
waits  with  the  writings. 

Fun.  I  lie  honour  of  your  ladyship’s  hand - 

Dol.  Maister  Fungus,  you’re  a  little  too  hasty. 

[Exit. 

Mrs  Mech.  Not  till  after  the  nuptials;  you 
must  not  expect  to  be  too  familiar  at  first. 

Fun.  Pray,  when  do  you  think  we  shall  bring 
the  bedding  about  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  year, 
when  the  winter  sets  in. 

Fun.  Not  before  ? 

Enter  Young  Loveit,  hastily. 

Young  Love.  I  hope,  Madam  Mechlin,  I  have 
not  exceeded  my  hour;  but  I  expected  Mr  Harpy 
would  call. 

Mrs  Mech.  lie  is  in  the  next  room  with  a 
lady.  Oh,  Mr  Fungus,  this  gentleman  is  ambi- 
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Itiousof  obtaining  the  nuptial  benediction  from 
the  same  hands  after  you. 

Fun.  He’s  heartily  welcome  :  What,  and  is  Ms 
wife  a  woman  of  quality,  too? 

Mrs  Mech.  No,  no;  a  cit;  but  monstrously 

rich.  But  your  lady  will  wonder - 

-  Fun.  Ay,  ay :  but  you’ll  follow?  fori  shan't 
know  what  to  say  to  her  when  we  are  alone. 

\Exit. 

Mrs  Mech.  I  will  send  you,  sir,  your  spouse  in 
an  instant :  the  gentlewoman  is  a  widow;  so  you 
may  throw  in  what  raptures  you  please. 

Young  Love.  Never  fear!  [ Exit  Mrs  Mech¬ 
lin.]  And  yet  this  scene  is  so  new,  how  to  ac¬ 
quit  myself — let  me  recollect — some  piece  of  a 
play  nowr — ‘  Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  !’  No, 
that  won’t  do  fora  dow'ager;  it  is  too  humble 
and  whining.  But  sec,  the  door  opens,  so  I  have 

no  time  for  rehearsal - 1  have  it — ‘  Clasped  in 

1  the  folds  of  love,  I’ll  meet  my  doom,  and  act 
‘  my - 

Enter  Mrs  Loveit. 

Mrs  Love.  I  la  ! 

Young  Love.  By  all  that’s  monstrous,  my  mo¬ 
ther  ! 

Mrs  Love.  That  rebel  my  son,  as  I  live  ! 

Young  Love.  The  quotation  was  quite  apro¬ 
pos  !  Had  it  been  a  little  darker,  I  might  have 
revived  the  story  of  (Ed  i  pus. 

Mrs  Love.  So,  sirrah,  what  makes  you  from 
your  studies  ? 

Young  Love.  A  small  hint  I  received  of  your 
inclinations  brought  me  here,  madam,  in  order 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  my  father’s  fortune  from 
going  out  of  the  family. 

Mrs  Love.  Your  father!  how  dare  you  disturb 
his  dear  ashes  ? -you  know  well  enough  how  his 
dear  memory  melts  rne;  and  that  at  his  very 
name  my  heart  is  ready  to  break  ! 

Young  Love.  Well  said,  my  old  matron  of  E- 

Phesus !  [Aside. 

Mrs  Love.  That  is  what  you  want,  you  disobe¬ 
dient,  unnatural  monster  !  but  complete,  accom¬ 
plish  your  cruelty ;  send  me  the  same  road  your 
villanies  forced  your  father  to  take  !  [Cries. 

Enter  Mrs  Mechlin. 

Mrs  Mech.  Hey-day !  What  the  deuce  have 
we  here  ?  our  old  lady  in  tears  ! 

Mrs  Love.  Disappointed  a  little;  that’s  all. 

Mrs  Mech.  Pray,  madam,  what  can  occasion — 

Mrs  Love.  Lord  bless  me,  Mrs  Mechlin,  what 
a  blunder  you  have  made! 

Mrs  Mech.  A  blunder  !’  as  how  ? 

Mrs  Love.  Do  you  know  who  you  have 
brought,  me  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Not  perfectly. 

Mrs  Love.  My  own  son !  that’s  all. 

Mrs  Mech.  Your  son  ! 
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Mrs  Lov.  Ay,  that  rebellious,  unnatural - 

Mrs  Meek.  Blunder,  indeed  !  But  who  could 
have  thought  it  !  why,  by  your  account,  ma’am, 

I  imagined  your  son  was  a  child  scarce  out  ol  his 
frocks. 

Mrs  Lov.  Here’s  company  coming,  so  my  re¬ 
putation  will  be  blasted  for  ever. 

Mrs  Meek.  Never  fear;  leave  the  care  on’t 
to  me. 

Enter  Fungus  and  Dolly. 

Fun.  What  is  the  matter  ?  You  make  such  a 
noise,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  minding  the 
writings. 

Mrs  Mech.  This  worthy  lady,  an  old  friend  ot 
mine,  not  having  set  eyes  on  her  son  since  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  being  apprised  by  me 
that  here  she  might  meet  with  him,  came  with  a 
true  maternal  affection  to  give  him  a  little  whole¬ 
some  advice. 

Mrs  Lov.  Well  said,  Mrs  Mechlin! 

Mrs  Aleck.  Which  the  young  man  returned  in 
a  way  so  brutal  and  barbarous,  that  his  poor 
mother— Be  comforted,  ma’am  ;  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  repose  on  my  bed. 

Mrs  Lov.  Any  where,  to  get  out  of  his  sight. 

Mrs  Meek.  Here,  Jenny  ! 

Mrs  Lov.  Do  you  think  you  can  procure  me 
another  party  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Never  doubt  it. 

Mrs  Lov.  Ugh,  ugh  ! -  [Exit  coughing. 

Mrs  Aleck.  Bear  up  a  little,  ma’am. 

Fun.  Fie  upon  you  !  you  have  thrown  the  old 
gentlewoman  into  the  stericks. 

Young  Love.  Sir? 

Fun.  You  a  man  !  you  are  a  scandal,  a  shame 
to  your  sect ! 

Enter  Dr.  Catgut. 

Dr  Cat.  Come,  come,  Mrs  Mechlin,  are  the 
couple  prepared  ?  the  fiddles  are  tuned,  the 
bows  ready  rosined,  and  the  whole  hand — —Oh, 
vou,  sir,  are  one  party,  I  reckon  :  but  where  is 
the — Ah,  Dolly  !  what,  are  you  here,  my  dear? 

Dot.  Soh! 

Fun.  Dolly?  Who  the  devil  can  this  be? 

Dr  Cat.  As  nice  and  as  spruce,  too  !  the 
bridemaid,  I  warrant  j  why,  you  look  as  bloom¬ 
ing,  you  slut ! 

Fun.  W’hat  can  this  be  !  Hark  ye,  sir  . 

Dr  Cat.  Well,  sir. 

Fun.  Don’t  you  think  you  are  rather  too  fa¬ 
miliar  with  a  lady  of  her  rank  and  condition  ? 

Dr  Cat.  Rank  and  condition  1  what,  Dolly  ? 

Fun.  Dolly !  what  a  plague  possesses  the 
man  ?  this  is  no  Dolly,  I  tell  you. 

Dr  Cat.  No  ! 

Fun.  No,  this  is  Lady  Scracarissa  Mackirkin- 
croft. 

Dr  Cat.  Who  ! 
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F an.  Descended  from  the  old,  old,  old  Earl 
of  Glendowery. 

Dr  Cat.  What,  she?  Dolly  Mechlin? 

Fun.  Dolly  devil  !  the  man’s  out  of  his  wits, 

I  believe  ! 

Enter  Mrs  Mechlin. 

Oh,  Mrs  Mechlin,  will  you  set  this  matter  to 
rights  ? 

Mrs  Aleck.  How  !  Dr  Catgut? 

Fun.  The  strangest  fellow  here  has  danced  up 
stairs,  and  has  Dolly,  Dolly,  Dollyed  my  lady — 
who  the  plague  can  he  be  ? 

Dr  Cat.  Oh,  apropos,  Molly  Mechlin !  what, 
is  this  the  man  that  is  to  be  married  ?  The  mar¬ 
riage  will  never  hold  good;  why  he  is  more  fran¬ 
tic  and  madder - 

Fun.  Mad  !  Johu,  fetch  me  the  foils ;  I’ll  carte 
and  tierce  you,  you  scoundrel ! 

Enter  Isaac  Fungus  and  Jenny. 

I.  Fun.  Where’s  brother?  it  ari’t  over?  yon 
ben’t  married,  I  hope  ? 

Z.  Fun.  No,  I  believe  not;  why,  what  is 
the - 

I.  Fun.  Pretty  hands  you  are  got  into  !  Your 
servant,  good  madam ;  what,  this  is  the  person, 

I  warrant?  ay,  how  pretty  the  puppet  is  paint¬ 
ed  !  Do  you  know  who  she  is? 

Z.  Fun.  Who  she  is !  without  doubt. 

I.  Fun.  No,  you  don’t,  bi other  Zac;  only  the 
spawn  of  that  devil  incarnate,  dressed  out  as — 

Z.  Fun.  But  hark  ye,  Isaac?  are — don’t  be  in 
a  hurry — are  you  sure - 

I.  Fun.  Sure — the  girl  of  the  house,  abhorring 
their  scandalous  project,  has  freely  confessed  the 
whole  scheme.  Jenny,  stand  forth,  and  answer 
boldly  to  what  I  shall  ask  :  Is  not  this  wench  the 
woman’s  niece  of  the  house  ? 

Jen.  I  fancy  she  will  hardly  deny  it. 

I.  Fan.  And  is  not  this  mistress  of  yours  a 
most  profligate - 

Airs  Aleck.  Come,  come,  Master  Isaac,  I  will 
save  you  the  trouble,  and  cut  this  matter  short 
in  an 'instant.  Well  then,  this  girl,  this  Dolly,  is 
my  niece;  and  what  then  ? 

Z.  Fun.  And  arn’t  you  ashamed  ? 

Young  Love.  She  ashamed  !  I  would  have 
told  you,  but  I  could  not  get  you  to  listen;  why 
she  brought  me  here  to  marry  my  mother  ! 

Z.  Fun.  Marry  your  mother  !  Lord  have  mer¬ 
cy  on  us,  what  a” monster  !  to  draw  a  young  man 
in  to  be  guilty  of  incense  !  But,  hark  ye,  brother 
Isaac?  [ They  retire. 

Dr  Cal.  Gael’s  my  life,  what  a  sweet  project 
I  have  helped  to  destroy  !  But  come,  Dolly,  I’ll 
piece  thy  broken  fortunes  again  :  thou  hast  a 
good  pretty  voice ;  I’ll  teach  thee  a  thrill  and  a 
shake,  perch  thee  amongst  the  boughs  at  one  of 
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the  gardens ;  and  then,  as  a  mistress,  which,  as 
the  world  goes,  is  a  much  better  station  than  that 
of  a  wife,  not  the  proudest  of  them  all - 

Mrs  Mech.  Mistress  !  No,  no,  we  have  not 
managed  our  matters  so  badly.  Ilark’e,  Mr 
Commissary? 

Z.  Fun.  Well,  what  do  you  want  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Do  you  propose  to  consummate 
your  nuptials  ? 

Z.  Fun.  That’s  a  pretty  question,  indeed  1 

Mrs  Mech.  You  have  no  objection  then  to 
paying  the  penalty,  the  contract  here  that  Mr 
Harpy  has  drawn  ? 

Z.  Fun.  The  contract !  hey,  brother  Isaac  ! 

I.  Fun.  Let  me  see  it. 

Mrs  Mech.  Soft  you  there,  my  maker  of  can¬ 
dles;  it  is  as  well  where  it  is :  but  yoq  need  not 
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doubt  of  its  goodness;  I  promise  you,  the  best 
advice  has  been  taken. 

Z.  Fun.  What  a  damned  fiend  !  What  a  har¬ 

py  ! 

Mrs  Mech.  And  why  so,  my  good  Master 
Fungus?  is  it  because  I  have  practised  that  trade 
by  retail,  which  you  have  carried  on  in  the  gross? 
What  injury  do  I  do  the  world?  I  feed  on  their 
follies,  ’tistruc;  and  the  game,  the  plunder,  is 
fair  :  But  the  fangs  of  you  and  your  tribe, 

A  whole  people  have  felt,  and  for  ages  will  feel. 
To  their  candour  and  justice  I  make  my  appeal; 
Though  a  poor  humble  scourge  in  a  national 
cause, 

As  I  trust  1  deserve,  I  demand  your  applause. 

[Exeunt  omnes , 
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Sir  Harry  Harlowe,  a  country  gentleman. 
Mr  Belford,  in  love  xcith  Miss  Nancy. 
Martin,  Belford’s  servant. 
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Mrs  Stockwell,  wife  to  Mr  StockwelI. 
Miss  Nancy  Stockwell,  her  daughter, 
JennV,  her  maid. 


Scene — London. 


ACT.  I. 


SCENE  I. — A  street. 

Enter  Martin. 

Mart.  I  am  sick  as  a  dog  of  being  a  valet ! — 
running  after  other  people’s  business,  and  neglect¬ 
ing  my  own - this  low  life  is  the  devil ! 

I’ve  had  a  taste  of  the  gentleman,  and  shall  ne¬ 
ver  lose  it.  ’Tis  thy  own  fault,  my  little  Martin  ! 
Thou  would’st  always  play  small  games;  when, 
had  you  but  had  the  face  to  put  yourself  forward 
a  little,  some  well  jointured  widow  had  taken  you 
into  her  post-chariot,  and  made  your  fortune  at 
at  once.  A  fellow  of  my  wit  and  spirit  should 
have  broke  twice,  and  set  up  again  by  this  time. 

Enter  Slip. 

Slip.  Hey!  is  not  that,  that  rascal,  Martin, 
yonder? 

Mar.  Can  that  be  my  modest  friend,  Slip  ? 

[Aside. 


Slip.  The  same,  i’faith  ! 

Mar.  ’Tis  he,  as  I  live  ! 

Slip.  My  friend,  happily  met ! - —  . 

Mar.  My  dear,  I  embrace  you  ! — Not  seeing 
you  among  the  beau-monde,  I  was  afraid  there 
had  been  some  fresh  misunderstanding  between 
you  and  the  law. 

Slip.  Faith  !  my  dear,  I  have  had  a  narrow 
escape,  since  I  saw  you,  I  had  like  to  have  been 
preferred  in  some  of  our  settlements  abroad,  but 
I  found  there  was  no  doing  the  business  by  de¬ 
puty,  so - — 

Mar.  Did  not  accept  of  the  place,  ha  ! — — 
why,  what  little  mischief had’st  thou  been  at? 

Slip.  Why,  I  don’t  know — meeting  one  night 
with  a  certain  Portuguese  Jew-merchant,  in  one 
of  the  back-streets  here  by  the  exchange — —(I 
was  a  little  in  liquor  I  believe — piping  hot  irom 
a  turtle-feast)  it  came  into  my  giddy  head  to  stop 
him,  out  of  mere  curiosity  to  ask  what  news 
from  Germany — nothing  more,  and  the  fellow, 
not  understanding  good  English,  would  needs 
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have  it,  that  I  asked  him  for  something  else.— 
He  bawl'd  out,  up  came  the  watch,  down  wa 
laid  in  the  kennel,  and  tnen  carried  before  a  ma¬ 
gistrate. — He  clapped  me  on  a  stone  double: 
that  i  could  not  get  off  my  back  for  two  mont 

Mar.  Two  months,  say  you  ? 

Slip.  And  there  I  might  have  rotted,  if  1  had 
not  had  great  friends ;  a  certain  lady  ol  quality’s 
woman’s  cousin,  that  was  kept  by  Mr  Quirk,  of 
Thavies-Inn,  yon  must  know,  was  in  love  with 
me,  and  she - - 

Mar.  Brought  you  in  not  guilty,  I  warrant. 
Oh  !  gre.it  friends  is  a  great  matter. 

Slip.  This  affair  really  gave  me  some  serious 
reflections. 

Alar.  No  doubt,  it  spoiled  you  for  a  news¬ 
monger  :  no  more  intelligence  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  ha ! 

Slip.  Well  but,  Martin  !  what’s  thy  history 
since  I  saw  thee  ? 

Alar.  Um  !  a  novel  only,  sir:  why,  I  am  a- 
shamed  to  say  it;  I  am  but  an  honorary  rascal, 

as  well  as  yourself. - 1  did  try  my  luck,  indeed. 

at  Epsom,  and  Newmarket;  but  the  knowing 
ones  were  taken  in,  and  I  was  obliged  to  return  to 
service  again. — But  a  master  without  money,  im¬ 
plies  a  servant  without  wages;  I  am  not  in  love 
with  my  condition,  I  promise  you. 

Slip.  I  am  with  mine,  I  assure  you  :  I  am  re¬ 
tired  from  the  great  world — that’s  my  taste  now — 
and  live  in  the  country,  with  one  Mr  Harlowe — 
piping  hot  from  his  travels.  'Tis  a  charming 
young  fellow  !  Drinking,  hunting,  and  wenching, 
my  boy  ! — a  man  of  universal  knowledge.  Then  1 
am  his  privy  counsellor,  and  we  always  play  the 
devil  together.  That  amuses  one,  you  know,  and 
keeps  one  out  of  mischief. 

Alar.  Yes,  pretty  lambs  !  But  what  makes  you 
at  Loudon  now  ?  w  hither  are  you  bound  ? 

Slip.  To  yonder  great  house. 

Alar.  What,  Mr  Stockwell’s  ? 

Slip.  The  same.  You  must  know  his  daugh¬ 
ter  is  engaged  to  my  master. 

Alar.  Miss  Stockwell  to  your  master  ? 

Slip.  ’Tis  not  above  six  weeks  ago,  that  my 
master’s  father,  sir  Harry  Harlowe,  was  here 
upon  a  visit  to  his  old  friend,  and  then  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  settled  between  them — quite  a  la  mode, 
I  assure  you. 

Alar.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Slip.  The  old  folk  struck  the  bargain,  without 
the  consent  of  the  young  ones,  or  even  their  see¬ 
ing  one  another. 

Alar.  Tip  top,  I  assure  you  ;  and  every  thing’s 
agreed  ? 

Slip.  Signed  and  sealed  by  the  two  fathers ; 
the  lady  and  her  fortune  both  ready  to  be  de¬ 
livered.  Twenty  thousand,  you  rogue  ! — ready 
rhino  down  !  and  only  wait  for  young  master  to 
write  a  receipt. 

Mar.  Whew  !  Then  my  young  master  may 
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’on  make  a  leg  to  his  fortune,  and  set  up  his 
i  iff  somewhere  else. 

Slip.  Thy  master. 

Alar.  Ay,  he’s  dying  for  the — twenty  thou¬ 
sand —  that’s  all - but  since  your  master - 

[Going. 

Slip.  Oh  !  there  you’re  safe  enough  ;  my  mas¬ 
ter  will  never  marry  Miss  Stockwell :  there  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  small  rub  in  the  way. 

Alar.  What  rub  ? 

Slip.  Only  married  already. 

Mar.  How? 

Slip.  Why,  his  father  would  marry  him  here 
in  town,  it  seems,  and  he — chose  to  he  married 
in  the  country — that’s  all.  The  truth  is,  our 
young  gentleman  managed  matters  with  the  young 
lady  so  ill,  or  so  well,  that,  upon  his  father’s  re¬ 
turn,  there  was  hot  consulting  among  the  rela¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  lady  being  of  a  good  family,  and 
having  a  smart  fighting  fellow  of  a  brother  in 
the  army — why,  my  master,  who  hates  quarrelling, 
spoke  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  the  affair’s  hush¬ 
ed  up  by  a  marriage,  that’s  all. 

Mar.  Um  !  an  entire  new  face  of  affairs  ! 

Slip.  My  master’s  wedding-cloaths,  and  mine, 
are  all  ordered  for  the  country,  and  I  am  to  fol¬ 
low  them,  as  soon  as  I  have  seen  the  family  here, 
and  redeemed  my  old  master’s  promise,  that  lies 
in  pawn. 

Alar.  Old  master’s  promise  ! — let  me  think — 

Slip.  ’Twas  what  brought  me  to  town,  or  I  had 
not  shook  my  honest  friend  by  the  fist.  Martin, 
good  morrow  !— what,  in  the  dumps  ? — we  shall 
meet  again,  man. 

Mar.  Let  me  alone,  I  have  a  thought — hark 
you,  my  dear  ?  is  thy  master  known  to  old  Stock- 
well  ? 

Slip.  Never  saw  him  in  his  life. 

Alar.  That’s  brave,  my  boy  ! — [Hits  him  a  slap 
on  the  back .] — Art  thou  still  a  cock  of  the  game. 
Slip?  and  shall  we? — No;  I  doubt — I  doubt  that 
damned  Jew-merchant  sticks  in  thy  stomach,  and 
you  are  turned  dunghill,  vou  dog  ! 

Slip.  Try  me.  A  good  sailor  won’t  die  a  dry 
death  at  land  for  one  hurricane.  Speak  out  ! — 
you  would  pass  your  master  upon  the  family  for 
mine,  and  marry  him  to  the  lady?  is  not  that  the 
trick  ? 

Alar.  That  !  I  have  a  trick  worth  two  on’t ;  I 
know  Miss  Nancy  is  a  girl  of  taste,  and  I  have  a 
prettier  fellow  in  my  eye  for  her. 

Slip.  Ay,  who’s  he  ? 

Alar.  Myself,  you  puppy  ! 

Slip.  That’s  brave,  my  boy  ! 

[S/aps  him  on  the  back. 

Alar.  I’m  in  love  with  her  to - 

Slip.  To  the  value  of  twenty  thousand  pounds? 
1  approve  your  flame. 

Alar.  I  will  take  the  name  and  shape  of  your 
master. 

Slip.  Very  well ! 
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Mar.  Marry  Miss  Stockwell. 

Slip.  Agreed. 

Mar.  Touch  the  twenty  thousand. 

Slip.  Urn  ! — Well,  well  ! 

Mar.  And  disappear  before  matters  come  to 
an  ecclaircissement. 

Slip.  Um!  That  article  wants  a  little  expla¬ 
nation,  my  honest  friend. 

Mar.  How  so  ? 

Slip.  You  talk  of  disappearing  with  the  lady’s 
fortune,  and  never  mention  Slip  in  the  treaty. 

Mar.  Oh  !  we  shall  disappear  together,  to  be 
sure.  I  have  more  honour  than  to  go  without  ] 
you. 

Slip.  Well,  on  that  condition,  I  am  content  to 
play  your  back  hand.  But  hold,  hold  !  how  will  ] 


you  pass  yourself  for  my  master,  in 


family 


where  you  are  so  well  known  ? 

Mar.  Hold  your  fool’s  tongue— this  is  my  first 
visit  to  them.  I  returned  but  yesterday  to  my 
master.  You  must  know,  I  asked  his  leave  to  be 
absent  a  week,  and  I  made  free  with  a  month : 
;twas  a  party  of  pleasure,  so  I  made  bold.  Du 
ring  my  absence,  he  saw  this  lady,  liked  her  per¬ 
son,  adored  her  fortune,  and  now,  by  my  help, 
hopes  to  be  in  possession  of  both  in  a  few  days. 

Slip.  And  you’ll  do  the  lady  the  honour  to 
help  her  to  a  better  match? 

Mar.  She’ll  think  so,  I  believe. 

Slip.  Well  said,  conceit !— But  what  sort  of 
people  are  your  father  and  mother-in-law  ? 

Mar.  I  am  told  he  is  a  mere  citizen,  who 
thinking  himself  very  wise,  is  often  outwitted  ; 
and  his  lady  has  as  much  vanity  in  her  way;  will 
never  be  old,  though  turned  of  sixty;  and  as  it- 
resolute  and  capricious  as  a  girl  of  fifteen.  And 
Miss,  I  suppose,  is  like  all  other  misses,  wants  to 
be  her  own  mistress,  and  her  husbands;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  is  governed  by  her  chambermaid, 
who  will  be  too  hard  for  us  both,  if  we  don’t  look 
about  us. 

Slip.  But  hark’e !  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
old  gentlemen’s  letter  that  I’m  to  deliver  ?  This 
will  knock  us  all  up  ! 

Mar.  Write  another. 

Slip.  That’s  easier  said  than  done— but  I’ll  do 
my  best,  as  you  can’t  write. 

Mar.  Do'  you  see  after  my  wedding  cloaths, 
that  they  do  not  set  out  for  "the  country.  We 
have  no  time  to  lose. 

Slip.  My  master’s  will  fit  you  to  a  hair. 

Mar.  But  stay,  stay ;  I  roust  see  my  master 
first.  If  he  should  appear  and  surprize  us,  we’re 
in  a  fine  pickle.  I  must  make  him  keep  house 
for  a  few  days — I’ll  think  of  a  lie  as  I  go  -Egad 
I  have  it  already — I’ll  to  him,  and  meet  you  af¬ 
terwards  at  the  tavern ;  there  take  a  glass,  cast 
this  coarse  skin,  whip  on  the  gentleman,  and 
•shame  the  first  men  of  fashion  in  the  kingdom. 

[Exit. 


Slip .  If  impudence  will  do  our  business,  ’tis 
done, 

And  the  twenty  thousand  are  our  own. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II  .—An  apartment  in  Mr  Stock  well’s 
house. 

Enter  Miss  Nancy  and  Jenny. 

Nan.  You  know,  Jenny,  that  Belford  has  got 
into  my  heart,  and  if  I  consent  to  marry  this 
man,  ’twill  be  the  death  of  me.  Advise  me  then, 
and  don’t  be  so  teazing. 

Jen.  Lud  !  what  advice  can  I  give  you  ?  I  have 
but  two  in  the  world ;  one  is,  to  forget  your  lo¬ 
ver,  and  t’other,  to  disobey  your  father.  You 
have  too  much  love  to  take  the  one,  and  I  too 
much  conscience  to  give  t’other;  so  we  are  just 
where  we  were,  madam. 

Nan.  Don’t  torment  me,  Jenny. 

Jen.  Why,  I  fancy  we  might  find  a  way  to  re¬ 
concile  your  love  and  my  conscience. 

Nan.  How,  how,  my  dear  girl  ? 

Jen.  Suppose  we  were  to  open  the  affair  to 
your  mamma? 

Nan.  Nay,  now  your  jesting  is  cruel. 

Jen.  I  never  was  more  in  earnest,  madam. 
She  loves  flattery  dearly;  and  she  loves  her 
daughter  dearly.  I’ll  warrant,  with  a  sigh,  and  a 
tear,  and  a  handkerchief,  she  makes  he  r  husband 
break  his  word  with  young  Harlowe  in  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  after  his  arrival. 

Nan.  Not  unlikely;  but  if 


Jen.  What,  at  your  ifs  ?  no  doubts,  I  beg, 
where  I  am  concerned. 

Nan.  But  you  know  my  poor  mother  is  so  un¬ 
settled  a  creature. 

Jen.  Why,  that’s  true  enough;  the  last  speaker 
is  her  oracle,  so  let  us  lose  no  time  to  bring  her 
over  to — Hark  !  Here  she  comes — do  you  retire, 
till  I  have  prepared  her  tor  you.  [Exit  Nancy. 

Enter  Mrs  Stockwell. 

Well,  of  all  the  women  in  London,  sure  there 
never  was  such  a  temper  as  my  lady’s. 

Mrs  Stock.  What  can  have  set  this  girl  against 

me  ?  [■ Aside' 

Jen.  Such  good  humour,  and  good  sense  toge¬ 
ther,  seldom  meet— then  such  a  perpetual  smile 
upon  her  features  !  Well,  her’s  is  a  sort  of  a  face 
that  can  never  grow  old ;  what  would  I  give  for 
such  a  lasting  face  as  she  has  ! 

Mrs  Stock.  Hussy,  hussy  !  you’re  a  flatterer  . 

f  Taps  her  on  the  shoulder . 
Jen.  Ah  !— Madam,  is  it  you?  I  vow  you  made 
me  start.  Miss  Nancy  and  I  had  just  been  talk¬ 
ing  of  you,  and  we  agreed  you  were  one  of  the 
best  of  women,  the  most  reasonable  friend,  the 
tenderest  mother,  and  the— the — the 

Mrs  Stock.  Nav,  that’s  too  much.  I  have  my 
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failings,  and  my  virtues  too,  Jenny — in  one  thing, 
indeed,  I  am  very  unlike  other  women ;  I  always 
hearken  to  reason. 

Jen.  That’s  what  I  said,  madam. 

Airs  Stock.  I  am  neither  headstrong  nor  fan¬ 
tastical  ;  neither - 

Jen.  No,  sweet  lady,  the  smallest  twine  may 
lead  you.  Miss,  says  I,  hear  reason,  like  your 
mamma ;  will  so  good  a  mother,  do  you  think, 
force  her  daughter  to  marry  against  her  inclina¬ 
tions  ? 

Mrs  Stock.  I  force  my  child’s  inclinations  ! 
No,  I  make  the  case  my  own.  But  tell  me, 
(there’s  a  good  girl)  has  my  daughter  an  aversion 
to  young  Harlowe  ? 

Jen.  I  don’t  say  that,  madam — that  is — aver¬ 
sion — to  be  sure — but  I  believe  she  hates  him 
like  the  devil. 

Mrs  Stock.  Foor  thing  !  poor  thing  !  and  per¬ 
haps  her  little  heart  is  beating  for  another? 

Jen.  Oh,  that’s  a  certain  rule  !  when  a  young 
woman  hates  her  husband,  ’tis  taken  for  granted 
she  loves  another  man.  For  example,  you  your¬ 
self,  as  you  have  often  told  me,  hated  the  sight 
of  Mr  Stockwell,  when  first  he  was  proposed  for 
your  husband — Why  ?  only  because  you  were  in 
love,  poor  lady,  with  captain — you  know  who — 
that  was  killed  at  the  siege — you  know  whore. 

Mrs  Stock.  Why  will  you  name  him,  Jenny? 

[ Wipes  her  eyes. 

Jen.  Tender  lady  ! 

Mrs  Stock.  Why,  indeed,  had  that  fine  young 
creature  survived  his  wounds,  I  should  never  have 
married  Mr  Stockwell,  that  I  will  say. 

Jen.  Then  you  know  how  to  pity  your  daugh¬ 
ter.  Her  heart  suffers  now,  what  yours  did- — be¬ 
fore  that  siege,  madam. 

Mrs  Stock.  Say  you  so  ?  poor  girl !  and  who 
is  it  has  found  the  way  to  her  heart  ? 

Jen.  No  other  than  the  young  gentleman  that 
has  been  so  constant  at  cards  with  you  lately. 

Mrs  Stock.  Who,  Bel  ford  ? 

Jen.  The  same,  and  a  fine  spirited  young  fel¬ 
low  it  is. 

Enter  Miss  Nancy. 

Nan.  Pardon  my  folly,  my  misfortune,  dear 
madam,  if  I  cannot  conform  in  all  my  sentiments 
with  your’s,  and  my  father’s - 

Mrs  Stock.  It  will  happen,  child,  sometimes, 
that  a  daughter’s  heart  may  not  be  disposed  to 
comply  exactly  with  the  views  and  schemes  of  a 
parent ;  but  then,  a  parent  should  act  with  ten¬ 
derness.  My  dear,  I  pity  your  distress :  Bel- 
ford  has  my  approbation,  I  assure  you. 

Nan.  You  arc  too  good,  madam  ! 

Jen.  Your  approbation  is  not  enough,  madam  ; 
will  you  answer  for  master’s  too?  lie’s  a  stub¬ 
born  bit  of  stuff,  you  know;  he  will  not  always 
hearken  to  reason. 

Mrs  Stock.  But  he  shall,  Jenny ;  stubborn  as 
he  is,  I’ll  soften  him.  I’ll  take  Belford  under  my 


protection — Here  comes  my  husband — I  have  ta¬ 
ken  my  resolution,  and  you  shall  see  how  I’ll 
bring  him  about  presently. 

Enter  Mr  Stockwell. 

My  dear,  you’re  come  in  the  very  nick  of  time  ; 
I  have  just  changed  my  mind. 

Stock.  You  are  always  changing  it,  I  think; 

Mrs  Stock.  I  always  hearken  to  reason,  Mr 
Stockwell. 

Slock.  Well,  and  which  way  does  the  wind  set 
now  ? 

Airs  Slock.  Why,  I  have  taken  a  resolution  not 
to  marry  my  daughter  to  young  Harlowe. 

Stock.  Hey  !  that’s  chopping  about,  indeed  ! 

Airs  Stock.  Nay,  but,  my  dear,  hear  me,  and 
let  us  reason  a  little ;  here’s  a  better  offer  for 
Nancy — Belford  has  asked  her  of  me. 

Stock.  Belford  a  better  ! 

Airs  Stock.  Nay,  but  don’t  be  obstinate,  child! 
he  is  not,  indeed,  so  rich  as  the  other;  but  what 
are  riches  to  content,  Mr  Stockwell? 

Stock.  And  what  is  content  without  riches, 
Mrs  Stockwell  ? 

Mrs  Stock.  But  he’s  a  gentleman,  my  dear, 
and,  out  of  regard  to  his  family,  we  may  very 
well  excuse  his  fortune. 

Jen.  Well  said,  madam  !  this  will  do.  [Aside. 

Stock.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  that’s  because  you  were  a 
gentlewoman — but  I,  being  a  downright  cit,  think 
just  the  reverse  ;  and,  out  of  regard  to  his  fortune, 
if  he  had  one,  might  excuse  his  family.  I  have 
no  great  objection  to  the  man ;  but  is  not  our 
word  and  honour  engaged  to  another  ? 

■Airs  Stock.  Eh  !  that’s  true,  indeed ;  but — 

Stock.  Has  my  old  friend,  sir  Harry  Harlowe? 
done  any  thing  to - 

Airs  Stock.  I  don’t  accuse  him,  my  dear. 

Stock.  Or  has  his  son  refused  to  comply  ? 

Mrs  Stock.  Not  in  the  least,  that  I  know  of. 

Jen.  Never  flinch,  madam.  I  r  ,  . 

Airs  Stock.  Never  fear,  Jenny.  S  [Aside. 

Nan.  But  I  have  never  seen  him,  papa. 

Mrs  Stock.  No,  Mr  Stockwell,  she  has  never 
seen  him - 

Stock.  So  much  the  better,  Mrs  Stockwell; 
he’ll  be  a  greater  novelty,  and  please  her  the  bet¬ 
ter,  and  the  lonyer  for  it. 

Airs  Slock.  There  is  some  reason  in  that,  jen¬ 
ny- 

Jen.  Is  there,  madam  ?  then  I  have  not  a  bit 
about  me. 

Nan.  But  to  marry  without  inclination,  sir ! 
think  of  that. 

Airs  Stock.  Ay,  think  of  that,  Mr  Stockwell. 

Stock.  I  never  thought  of  it  for  myself,  nor 
you  neither,  my  dear;  and  why  should  our  daugh¬ 
ter  think  herself  wiser  than  her  parents  ? 

Airs  Stock.  Ay,  why,  indeed  ? — there’s  no  an¬ 
swering  that,  Jenny. 

Jen.  I  see  there  is  not — What  a  woman  ! 

[Aside. 
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Stock.  It  would  be  such  an  affront,  as  never 
could  be  forgiven.  Consider,  dame,  the  instru¬ 
ments  are  signed,  preparations  made,  and  the 
bridegroom  expected  every  minute ;  ’tis  too  far 
gone  to  be  recalled  with  any  honour. 

Mrs  Stock.  Good  lack-a-day  !  very  true,  very 
true  ! 

Jen.  Well  said,  weather-cock  !  about  and 
about  we  go  !  this  woman  betrays  the  whole 
sex — She  won’t  contradict  her  own  husband. 

[Aside. 

Mrs  Stock.  You  are  witness,  Jennv,  I  did  all 
I  could  for  poor  Belford  ? 

Jen.  To  be  sure;  you  took  him  under  your 
protection — a  noble  patroness,  truly  ! 

Stock.  Hey  !  whom  have  we  got  here  ?  I’ll  be 
banged  if  this  is  not  my  son-in-law’s  servant — • — • 
Now,  girl,  we  shall  hear. 

Enter  Slip,  in  a  hurry. 

Slip.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  come — let 
me  recover  my  breath — I  come — Oh  !  I  come 
with  mine,  and  my  master’s  compliments  to  your 
honour,  and  my  lady,  our  best  love  and  services 
to  pretty  miss,  and — madam,  I  m  your  obedient 
Black-a-moor.  [To  Jenny. 

Stock.  Um  !  the  fellow  lias  humour,  I  promise 
you. — Well,  sirrah,  where’s  your  master? 

Slip.  My  master,  and  your  son,  is  on  his  way 
to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  this  angelic  crea¬ 
ture.  His  impatience,  madam,  can  equal  nothing 
but  your  beauty. 

Stock.  Well,"  but  where  is  he,  where  is  he  ? 

Slip.  He’s  but  just  arrived  from  the  country  ; 
be  treads  upon  my  heels,  and  I  had  only  the  start 
of  him  to  tell  you,  that  he  will  but  whip  on  clean 
linen,  and  wait  on  you  in  the  snapping  of  a  fin- 
ger. 

Stock.  O,  fy  upon  him  !  what  need  all  this  ce¬ 
remony  between  us?  why  did  not  he  come  hither 
directly  ?  He  knows  he  may  make  my  house  his 
own. 

Slip.  Oh,  sir,  he  designs  it;  but  the  first  time- 
pardon  me,  sir — lie  knows  the  world  bettei  than 
to  treat  you  so  cavalierly  as  that — No,  po ;  he’s 
not  that  man,  I  can  assure  you  ;  though  I’m  his 
valet,  yet  I’d  give  the  devil  his  due. 

Mrs  Stock.  Is  he  so  extremely  well  bred? 
Daughter,  you’ll  be  infinitely  happy. 

Stock.  Does  not  my  old  friend,  Ilarlowe,  his 
father,  come  with  him  ? 

Slip.  Sir,  I  grieve  to  tell  it  you;  such  was  his 
design,  but  an  unforeseen  accident  has  pievented 
him ;  which,  I  assure  you,  gives  him  great  pain. 

Stock.  Ay  !  what’s  the  matter? 

Slip.  The  gout,  sir,  the  gout ! 

Mrs  Stock.  Poor  gentleman  ! 

Slip.  He  was  seized  in  his  right  foot,  the  even¬ 
ing  before  we  set  out,  but — I  have  a  lettei  tiom 

[Gives  a  letter. 

Stock.  [Puts  on  his  spectacles,  and  reads.] 


1  To  doctor,  doctor  Clackit,  physician  near  St 
‘  Sepulchre’s  church.’ 

Slip.  Lud,  lud  !  that’s  not  it — [Takes  out  let¬ 
ters .]  Let  me  see  ! 

Stock.  St  Sepulchre’s  church  !— I  find  the 
doctor  chuses  to  live  among  his  patients. 

Slip.  Eh,  eh  !  that’s  so  good  1  you’re  a  very 
wag,  sir  ! — He,  he,  he  ! — let  me  see — Oh,  here’s 
one  like  it. — To  Mr  Stockwell ;  the  same.  I  am 
afraid  you’ll  hardly  be  able  to  make  it  out — shall 
I  read  it  to  you  ?  Oh,  this  unlucky  gout ! 

Stock.  I  see  it  has  affected  his  hands  too. — 
Why  ’tis  scarce  legible ;  and  ill  spelt,  too. 

Slip.  The  gout,  sir, — may  it  never  affect  you, 
sir,  nor  madam  Stockwell,  Miss  Nancy,  that 
young  woman  there,  uor  any  of  the  good  com¬ 
pany. 

Stock.  [Reads.]  ‘  My  much  honoured  friend 
‘  — few  words  are  best  in  my  condition ;  this 
‘  damned  gout  has  laid  hold  upon  me,  and 
‘  won’t  let  me  attend  my  son,  for  to  be  present 
£  at  his  matrimony.’ — For  to  be  present  at  his 
matrimony  ! — i  think  his  hand  and  style  too  much 
altered. 

Slip.  The  gout,  sir. 

Stock.  [Reading.]  ‘  I  look  upon  this  conjun- 
ture  of  our  families.’  Conjuncture  !• — a  very  odd 
phrase  ! 

Slip.  The  gout,  dear  sir,  the  gout !  He’s  quite 
another  man  in  it. 

Stock.  ‘  I  look  upon  this  conjuncture  of  our 
‘  families,  as  the  comfort  of  my  age — The  sooner 
‘  it  is  done  the  more  comfort  1  shall  have — I 
‘  don’t  doubt  but  you’ll  like  my  Son,  whom  I  have 
‘  sent  with  a  most  trusty  and  faithful  servant, 

‘  who  deserves  your  friendship  and  favour.’ 

Slip.  O  law,  sir  ! — I  am  quite  ashamed. 

Stock.  ‘  I  am,  my  dear  brother,  your’s,  &c. 

‘  till  death. 

Henry  IIarlowe. 

I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  we'can’thave  the  old  gentle¬ 
man’s  company. — But  who  is  this  gay  young 
fellow  coining  towards  us  ? — Can  this  be  my  son- 
in-law  ? 

Slip.  What  the  devil  should  ail  him  ?  Look  at 
him,  Miss;  observe  him,  madam — Is  not  he  a 
pretty  fellow  ? 

Stock .  What  is  he  doing  ! 

Slip.  Only  paying  his  chairman. — Generous  as 
a  prince.  [To  Jenny. 

Stock.  Not  ill  made,  indeed  ! — You’ll  only  be 
too,  happy,  child. 

Nancy.  I  wish  I  could  think  so,  madam. 

Slip.  Dress  us  but  as  well,  and  we’ll  cut  out 
our  masters,  ten  to  one.  All  my  fancy,  I  assure 
you,  ladies.  -[Aside. 

Enter  Martin,  as  young  Harlow'e. 

Mart.  Slip  ! 

Slip.  Your  honour ! 
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Mart.  Mr  Stockwell,  I  presume,  my  illustri¬ 
ous  father - 

Slip.  The  same,  sir,  in  proprium  personum. 

Stock.  My  dear  son,  welcome  !  let  me  em¬ 
brace  you. 

Mar.  You  do  me  too  much  honour;  my  su¬ 
perabundant  joy  is  too  inexpressible  to  express 
the — This  I  flatter  myself  [To  Mrs  Stockwell.] 
is  the  brilliant  beauty,  destined  to  the  arms  of 
happy  Mart — Harlowe — Gad  !  I’d  like  to  have 
forgot  my  own  name.  [Aside. 

Nancy.  An  impertinent,  absurd  coxcomb! 


Stock.  Nay,  nay,  son-in-law,  not  sojfast ;  that’s 
my  wife.  Here’s  my  daughter  Nancy. 

Mar.  A  fine  creaturea!  [ Salutes  her.]  Madam, 
I  have  seen  the  world  !  and  from  all  the  world, 
here  would  I  chuse  a  wife,  and  a  mistress — a 
family  of  beauties ;  let  me  die  ! 

Stock.  Excessively  gallant !  He  has  wit,  I  as¬ 
sure  you,  daughter. 

Jen.  And  taste  too,  madam. 

Nancy.  And  impudence,  I’m  sure  ! 

Mar.  [Singing  to  Mrs  Stockwell.]  ‘  With  a 
‘  shape,  and  a  face,  and  an  air,  and  a  grace  !’ 
Ha,  ha  ! — Just,  just  as  our  old  gentleman  told 
me.  There  you’ll  see  madam  Stockwell,  says  he, 
the  agreeable  still ;  take  care  of  your  heart,  boy; 
she’s  a  dangerous  beauty,  though  her  daughter 
may  be  by. 

Mrs  Stock.  O  fie,  fie,  fie  ! 

Mar.  I  but  repeat  my  father’s  words,  madam, 
confirmed  by  my  own  observation.  Ah  boy,  says 
he,  I  wish  with  all  my  heart,  that  my  dear 
friend  Mr  Stockwell  was  dead  !  I’d  marry  her  to¬ 
morrow. 

Stock.  I’m  much  obliged  to  him,  faith  ! 

Mrs  Stock.  And  so  am  I,  I  am  sure,  sir. 

Mar.  I  but  repeat  my  father’s  words,  sir.  ’ 

Mrs  Stock.  My  esteem  for  your  father,  sir,  is 
mutual,  and  I  am  heartily  sorry  we  could  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  his  company. 

Mar.  Oh  !  madam,  he  was  damned  mad  that 
he  could  not  be  at  the  wedding.  He  had  flatter¬ 
ed  himself  these  two  months  with  the  hopes  of 
dancing  a  minuet  with  Mrs  Stockwell. 

Slip.  Two  months — Whew  ! — and  ’tis  but  six 
weeks  he  has  known  her  ;  he’ll  knock  us  alt  up, 
if  I  don’t  interfere— [Aside.] — Sir,  sir  Harry  begs 
you’ll  hasten  the  ceremonials,  that  he  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  his  daughter’s  company  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Stock.  Well,  well,  every  thing  is  signed  and 
sealed  ;  nothing  remains,  that  I  know  of,  but  to 
finish  the  affair  at  once,  and  pay  you  my  daugh¬ 
ter’s  portion. 

Mar.  ‘  Pay  you  my  daughter’s  portion  !’ - 

that’s  all,  sir  ;  come  along,  sir,  I  wait  on  you  to 
your  closet. — Slip,  go  with  my  civilities  to  the 
marquis  of — [Aloud.]  go  this  moment,  you  dog, 
and  secure  us  horses,  and  let  them  be  bridled 
and  saddled,  and  ready  at  a  minute’s  warning, 
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[Softly.] — and  don’t  forget  my  compliments  to 
the  marchioness.  [Aloud. 

Slip.  I  fiy,  sir  !  ladies,  your  most  obedient. 

[Exit  Slip. 

Mar.  Come  along,  sir,  to  your  closet. 

Stock.  Stay,  son,  stay  ! — to  return  to  the  old 
gentleman. 

Alar.  Oh,  sir,  we’ll  return  to  him  when  the 
portion’s  paid. 

Stock.  No,  no  ;  first  satisfy  my  curiosity  about 
this  unlucky  law-suit  of  his. 

Mar.  0  lud  !  Slip  not  here  now  !  [Aside. 

Stock.  You  seem  disturbed,  son-in-law,  has 
any  thing - 

Mar.  Eh  !  pox  o’  this  question.  [Aside.]  I  have 
such  a  memory  ! — [Pu ts  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
headi]  as  much  forgot  to  send  Slip  to  the  duke 
of — as  if  I  had  no  manner  of  acquaintance  with 
him.  I’ll  call  him  back  ;  Slip  ! 

Stock.  He’ll  be  back  again  presently — but, 
sir - 

Alar.  He  should  have  told  me  of  this  damned 
law-suit.  [Aside. 

Stock.  Has  it  been  brought  to  a  hearing  ? 

Mar.  O,  yes,  sir,  and  the  affair  is  quite  over. 

Stock.  Ay,  already  ! 

Alar.  The  wrong  box,  I’m  afraid  ! 

[Aside. 

Stock.  And  I  hope  you  have  got  your  cause  ? 

Mar.  With  costs  of  suit,  I  assure  you,  sir. 

Stock.  I  am  extremely  glad  of  it. 

Airs  Stock.  Thank  heaven  ’tis  so  well  over  ! 

Afar.  Oh,  the  family  had  the  law-suit  so  much 
at  heart,  the  lawyers  should  have  had  every  far¬ 
thing  we  were  worth  in  the  world,  before  we’d 
have  been  cast. 

Stock.  Um  !  that  would  have  been  carrying  it 
a  little  too  far ;  but,  as  it  was,  it  cost  him  a  pret¬ 
ty  penny,  ha? 

Alar.  That  it  did,  sir  :  but  justice  !  Oh,  jus¬ 
tice,  sir,  is  so  fine  a  thing,  we  cannot  pay  too  dear 
for  it. 

Stock.  Very  true  ;  but  exclusive  of  the  ex¬ 
pence,  thjs  has  been  a  troublesome  affair  to 
my  friend. 

Alar.  You  can  have  no  idea  of  it,  sir — especi¬ 
ally  with  such  a  tricking  son  of  a  whore,  as  he 
had  to  do  with. 

Stock.  Son  of  a  whore  r  He  told  me  his  anta¬ 
gonist  was  a  lady  ! 

Alar.  1  thought  I  was  in  the  wrong  box. 
[Aside.]  A  lady  call  you  her  r  Yes,  yes,  a  fine 
lady  !  but  she  had  got  an  old  pettifogging  rascal 
for  her  attorney,  and  he — it  was  he  that  was  such 
a  plague  to  our  old  gentleman. — But  damn  this 
cause,  let  us  call  another— I’m  for  nothing  now 
but  flames,  darts,  daggers,  Cupids  and  Venusses, 

and  madam  Stockwell,  and  Miss  Nancy - 

[Bowing  to  them. 

Airs  Stock.  The  pink  of  complaisance  ! 

Nancy.  The  fellow’s  a  fool,  and  I’ll  die  before 
I’ll  have  him.  [Aside. 
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Stock.  Well  said,  son-in-law  !  a  spirited  fellow, 
faith  !  Come,  we’ll  in  and  see  things  ready. 

Mar.  Shan’t  I  wait  upon  you  to  your  closet 
first,  sir? 

Stock.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony’s  over,  son. 
• — Come,  I’ll  shew  you  the  way. 

Mar.  Eh  !  if  I  could  but  have  touched  before¬ 
hand,  I’d  have  waved  the  ceremony.  [Aside.] — 
Madam,  [To  Mrs  Stockwell.]  may  I  hope  tor 
the  honour  !  [Offering  to  Lead  her  out. 

Mrs  Stock.  Oh,  sweet  sir? — Daughter,  you’ll 
have  a  pretty  fellow  for  your  husband,  Aside  to 
Nancy.]  [Exeunt. 

Nancy.  There’s  a  lover  for  you,  Jenny  ! 

Jenny.  Not  for  me,  madam,  I  assure  you. 
What,  snap  at  the  old  kite,  when  such  a  tender 
chick  is  before  him  ! 

Nancy.  Not  a  ci.il  word  to  his  mistress,  but 
quite  gallant  to  her  mother. 

Jen.  As  much  as  to  say,  a  fig  for  you  !  I’tn  in 
love  with  your  fortune. 

Nancy.  A  fig  for  him;  a  conceited  puppy  !  I’m 
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in  love  with  Belford ;  but  how  to  get  at  him, 
Jenny  ? 

Jen.  Ah  !  poor  bird  !  you’re  limed  by  the  wing, 
and  struggling  will  but  make  it  worse. 

Nancy.  Not  struggle!  Ruin  is  better  than 
this  coxcomb  !  Prithee,  advise  me. 

Jen.  Don’t  tempt  me. — I  pity  you  so,  that  I 
could  give  you  a  sprightly  piece  of  advice;  and 
vou  are  in  so  desperate  a  way,  that  I  know  you’d 
follow  it. 

Nancy.  Follow  it !-- - I’ll  follow  any  advice, 

Jenny. 

Jen.  O,  yes,  to  follow  your  own  inclinations; 
that’s  a  good  young  lady. - Well,  1  am  at  pre¬ 
sent  much  given  to  mischief. - So,  if  you'll  go 

into  your  chamber,  lock  the  door,  and  let  us  lay 
our  little  heads  together  for  half  an  hour,  if  we 
don’t  counterplot  your  wise  papa,  and  his  intend¬ 
ed  son-in-law — we  deserve  never  to  be  married, 
or,  if  we  are,  to  be  governed  by  our  husbands. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — A  hall  in  StOckwell’s  house. 


Enter  Belford. 

Bel .  I  Am  surprised  that  Martin  has  not  re¬ 
turned  to  tell  me  his  success  with  Jenny — He 
advised  me  not  to  stir  from  home,  and  said  j 
might  be  assured  every  thing  goes  well,  and  I 
should  hear  from  him — But  still  the  impatience 
of  my  heart  cannot  bear  this  delay — I  must  be 
near  the  field  of  battle,  let  what  will  be  the  con¬ 
sequence  ;  I  hope  1  shall  get  a  sight  of  Martin, 
and  not  unluckily  light  on  the  old  gentleman  : 
’sdeath  he’s  here] — O,  no,  ’tis  Jenny;  my  heart 
was  in  my  mouth. 

Enter  Jenny. 

Dear  Jenny,  where’s  your  mistress  ? 

Jen.  Winding  herself  up  for  your  sake,  and,  by 
my  advice,  to  a  proper  pitch  of  disobedience, 
that’s  all — but — 

Bel.  But  what?  You  hesitate,  Jenny,  and  seem 
concerned ! 

Jen.  Concerned  !  why,  we’re  undone,  that’s  all. 
Your  rival  is  come  to  town. 

Bel.  How  ! 

Jen.  And  is  this  morning  to  marry  madam. 

Bel.  Not  while  I’m  alive,  I  can  tell  him 
that. — But,  prithee,  who  is  this  happy  rival  of 
mine  ? 

Jen.  ’Tis  one  Mr  Harlowe. 

Bel.  Harlowe  ! 

Jen.  A  gentleman  of  Dorsetshire, 

Bel.  I  know  all  of  that  country,  and  can  re- 

Vol.  III. 


collect  no  Harlowe,  hut  the  stm  of  sir  Harry 
Harlowe,  and  he - 

Jen.  Ay,  and  he  is  your  rival. 

Bel.  If  I  had  no  more  to  fear  from  your  mis¬ 
tress,  than  from  my  rival,  as  you  call  him — — 

Jen.  Ob,  you  are  very  clever  now,  an’t  you  ? 
What  would  you  be  at  now? 

Bel.  The  truth  only ;  the  real,  certain  truth. 

Jen.  Ay,  what’s  that? 

Bel.  Whv,  that  this  Harlowe  is  the  son  of  sir 
Harry  Harlowe  of  Dorsetshire,  and  my  friend, 
my  particular  friend. 

Jen.  Yes,  and  so  particular,  that  he  will  take 
your  mistress  from  you. 

Bel.  He  shall  take  my  life  first. 

Jen.  You  said  that  before  ;  have  you  nothing 
else  to  say  ? 

Bel.  I  say,  that  this  Harlowe,  my  friend,  was 
married  last  week  in  the  country,  that’s  all. 

Jen.  And  that’s  enough,  if  it  is  true ;  but  I 
have  a  small  addition  to  your  news. 

Bel.  What’s  that? 

Jen ,  That  the  aforesaid  John  Harlowe,  esq; 
your  particular  friend,  and  son  to  sir  Harry  Har¬ 
lowe  of  Dorsetshire,  is  now  within,  waiting  tor 
my  young  lady’s  hand;  that’s  all. 

Bel.  Jenny,  no  jesting,  you  distract  me  ! 

Jen.  H  is  but  too  true  ;  he’s  this  minute  gone 
in  with  my  master  and  mistress,  to  settle  preli¬ 
minaries. 

Bel.  Impossible  !  he’s  my  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  writ  to  me,  not  a  week  ago,  as  I  tell 
you.  I  have  his  letter  at  my  lodgings. 

Jen.  And  what  says  he  there? 

Bel.  That  he’s  privately  married  to  a  lady  of 
condition. 

3  M 
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Jen.  How  can  this  he  reconciled  ?  Co  fetch 
that  letter,  we  have  no  time  to  lose. 

Be/.  But  what  is  Martin  doing? 

Jen.  Martin,  who’s  he  ? 

Bel.  Martin,  my  servant,  whom  I  sent  to  assist 
you. 

Jen.  Why,  sure  love  has  turned  your  brain, 
sir — I  have  seen  no  Martin,  not  I ! 

Bet.  The  rascal,  then,  is  run  away  from  me 
again  I  have  spoiled  him  by  mv  indulgence. 
He  left  me  for  a  month,  and  returned  hut  yes¬ 
terday ;  then  I  sent  him  hither  to  assist  you,  and 
now  the  scoundrel  has  left  me  again. 

Jen.  ’Tis  the  luxury  of  the  times,  sir;  though 
we  are  poor  we  have  good  tastes,  and  can  be  out 
of  the  way  now  and  then,  as  well  as  our  betters. 

Bel.  IIovv  this  villain  has  used  me  !  But  we 
must  lose  no  time ;  I’ll  fetch  the  letter,  and  he 
back  in  an  instant.  [ Exit. 

Jen.  Let  me  see — can’t  I  strike  some  mischief 
out  of  this  intelligence  !  I  warrant  me — I  can 
delay  the  marriage  at  least.  Here’s  my  master; 
I’ll  try  my  skill  upon  him.  If  I  don’t  quite  bring 
him  about,  I’ll  set  his  brains  in  such  a  ferment, 
they  shan’t  settle  in  haste  again. 

Enter  Stockwell. 

Stock.  I  think  I  saw  a  glimpse  of  young  Bel. 
ford,  but  now — what  business  has  he  here? 

Jen.  Business  enough,  sir;  the  best  friend  you 
have,  that’s  all.  He  has  been  telling  me  a  piece 
of  news  that  will  surprise  you. 

Stock.  Let’s  hear  this  piece  of  news  ? 

Jen.  O’  my  word,  a  bold  man,  this  Mr  Har¬ 
low,  to  take  two  wives  at  once,  when  most  folk 
wc  see  have  enough  of  one  ! 

Slock.  Two  wives  !  bless  us,  what  do  you 
mean  ? 

Jen.  Why,  the  poor  man’s  married  already, 
sir,  that’s  all. 

Stock.  Married  ! 

Jen.  Married,  I  say,  to  a  young  lady  in  the 
country,  and  very  near  marrying  another  in 
town — a  new  fashion,  I  suppose. 

Stock.  Pooh,  pooh  !  the  thing’s  impossible,  I 
t  1  you. 

Jen.  That  may  be,  but  so  it  is.  He  lias  writ 
to  Bedford,  who  is  his  friend. 

Stuck.  All  romance  and  invention  ! 

Jen.  All  truth,  I  say;  Bclford  is  gone  to  fetch 
the  letter,  and  he’ll  convince  you. 

Stock.  I  will  never  be  convinced  that - 

Jen.  Why  not,  sir?  the  young  fellows  of  this 
age  are  capable  of  any  thing. 

Stock.  V  ery  true,  Jenny ;  they  are  abominable  ! 

Jen.  And,  for  aught  we  know,  this  Mr  Ilar- 
lowe  here  may  be  one  of  those  gentlemen,  that 
nia  no  scruple  of  a  plurality  of  wives,  provided 
they  bring  a  plurality  of  portions.  But  by  your 
leave,  good  sir,  as  this  young  lady,  (The 'in  the 
country,  I  mean)  has  the  first  and  best  title,  wc 


must  look  a  little  about  us  for  the  sake  of  our 
young  lady  in  town. 

Stock.  Very  true — ’tis  worth  attending  to. 

Jen.  Attending  to  !  if  I  were  you,  sir,  before 
I  delivered  up  my  daughter,  I  should  insist  upon 
the  affair's  being  cleared  up  to  my  satisfaction. 

Stock.  You’re  in  the  right,  Jenny ;  here’s  his 
man ;  I’ll  sound  him  about  his  master’s  marriage, 
and  then — leave  us  together — Go — I’ll  make  him 
speak,  1  warrant  you  ! 

Jen.  If  this  marriage  is  but  confirmed,  I  shall 
leap  out  of  my  skin.  \ Exit. 

Enter  Slip. 

Stock.  Mr  Slip,  come  hither.  My  old  friend 
sir  Harry  has  recommended  you  to  me.  and  I  like 
your  physiognomy;  you  have  an  honest  face  :  it 
pleases  me  much. 

Slip.  Your  humble  servant,  sir.  That’s  your 
goodness;  but  if  I  was  no  honester  than  my 
face,  gad  a  mercy  poor  me  ! 

Stock.  Well,  well — hark  you  me  !  this  master 
of  yours  is  a  lad  of  spirit — a  favourite  of  the  la¬ 
dies,  I  warrant  him,  ha  ? 

Slip.  That  he  is,  I  can  tell  you,  sir;  a  pretty 
fellow  ;  no  woman  can  resist  him.  I’ll  warrant, 
this  marriage  in  your  family  w  ill  set  you  the  hearts 
of  thirty  families  at  ease  all  round  the  country. 

Stock.  Odd  !  a  terrible  man,  I  profess.  I  don’t 
wonder  now  that  one  wife  can’t  serve  him. 

Slip.  Wife,  sir  !  what  wife,  sir  ? 

Stock.  You  see  I  know  all,  my  friend;  so  you 
may  as  well  confess. 

Slip.  Confess  !  what,  sir  ? 

Stock.  I  know  all  the  conspiracy;  and  will 
take  care  that  you,  rascal,  shall  have  your  desert 
as  an  accomplice. 

Slip.  Accomplice ! — Rascal  !  and  a  conspi¬ 
racy  ! — Let  me  die  if  I  comprehend  a  word  you 
say  ! 

Stock.  But  I’ll  make  you,  villain  ! 

Slip.  0  very  well,  sir— ha,  ha,  ha  ! — I  protest 
you  half  frightened  me — Very  well,  indeed  ! — 
11a,  ha,  ha ! 

Stock.  Do  you  laugh  at  me,  sirrah  ? 

Slip.  It  I  had  not  remembered  to  have  heard 
my  old  master  say,  what  a  dry  joker  you  were, 
I  protest  I  should  have  been  taken  in.  Very 
good  indeed,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Stock.  None  of  your  buffoonery,  sirrah;  but 
confess  the  whole  affair  this  minute,  or  be  sent 
to  New'gate  the  next. 

Slip.  Newgate!  sure,  sir,  that  would  be  car¬ 
rying  the  joke  too  far. 

Stock.  You  won’t  confess,  then? — Who  waits 
there  ?  Send  for  a  constable  this  moment. 

Slip.  Nav,  good  sir,  no  noise,  I  beseech  you. 
Though  I  am  innocent  as  the  child  unborn,  yet 
that  severe  tone  of  voice  is  apt  to  disconcert  one. 
What  was  it  your  honour  was  pleased  to  hint 
about  my  master’s  being  married?  Who  could 
possibly  invent  such  a  fib  as  that  ? 
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Stock.  No  fib,  sirrah  !  he  wrote  it  himself  to 
a  friend  of  his  at  London — to  Belford. 

Slip.  Oh,  oh  !  your  humble  servant,  Mr  Bel¬ 
ford  !  a  fine  fetch,  i’faith  !  nay,  I  can’t  blame  the 
man  neither,  ha,  ha  !  Pray,  sir,  is  not  this  same 
Mr  Belford  in  love  with  your  daughter? 

Stock.  Suppose  he  is,  puppy  !  and  what  then? 

Slip.  Why  then,  Jenny  is  his  friend,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  all  his  fetches;  I’ll  lay  a  wager 
that  she  is  author  of  this  whopper. 

Stock.  Um  ! 

Slip.  Our  arrival  put  them  to  their  trumps— 
and  then — Slap,  my  poor  master  must  be  mar¬ 
ried  ;  and  Belford  must  shew  a  forged  letter, 
forsooth,  under  his  own  hand  to  prove  it — and, 
and,  and,  you  understand  me,  sir - 

Stock.  Why,  this  has  a  face. 

Slip.  A  face  !  ay,  like  a  full  moon  ;  and  while 
you’re  upon  a  false  scent  after  this  story,  Jenny 
will  gain  time  to  work  upon  your  daughter.  1 
heard  her  say  myself  that  she  could  lead  you  by 
the  nose. 

Stock.  Oh,  she  could,  could  she?  Well,  well, 
we’ll  see  that. 

Slip.  By  the  by.  sir,  where  did  you  meet  with 
this  Mrs  Jenny? 

Stock.  How  should  I  know  !  I  believe  my  wife 
hired  her  half  a  year  ago  out  of  the  country.  She 
had  a  good  character — and  is  very  notable — but 
pert,  very  pert ! 

Slip.  Yes,  yes,  she  is  notable — Out  of  the 
country  !  and  a  good  character  !  well  said,  Mrs 
Jenny  ! 

[  Half  aside. 

Stock.  What’s  the  matter,  Slip?  You  have 
something  in  your  head,  I’m  sure. 

Slip.  No,  nothing  at  all — but  the  luck  of  some 
people  ! — out  of  the  country  ! 

Stock.  You  must  tell  me.  I  shan’t  think  you 
mean  me  well,  if  you  conceal  any  thing  from  me. 

Slip.  Why,  among  ourselves,  sir — I  knew  Mrs 
Jenny  the  last  year  very  well — born  and  bred  in 
Covent  Garden.  Some  time  ago  bar-maid  to  a 
jelly-house,  and  two  children,  (very  fine  ones  in¬ 
deed)  by  little  Tom  the  waiter.  1  knew,  when  I 
saw  her  here,  that  we  should  have  some  sport. 

Stock.  Ay,  ay !  I  know  enough ;  well  said, 
Mrs  Jenny,’  indeed  !  But  mind  the  cunning  of 
this  fellow,  this  Belford — he  says  he  s  the  most 
intimate  friend  your  master  lias  ! 

Slip.  Ay,  sir?  ha,  ha,  ha  !  anti  I  dare  say  my 
master  would  not  know  him  if  he  met  him  - 
however,  that’s  well  observed,  sir ;  um  !  nothing 
escapes  you. 

Stock'.  Why,  I  am  seldom  out,  seldom - • 

Slip.  Never. 

Stock.  1  don’t  say  never;  but  here  is  your 
master,  I  must  have  a  laugh  with  him  about  his 
marriage  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Slip.  ’Twill  be  rare  sport  for  him ;  he,  he,  he  ! 


Enter  Martin. 


Stock.  So,  son-in-law  !  Do  you  hear  what  the 
world  say  of  you  !  I  have  bad  intelligence  here, 
(ay,  and  certain  intelligence  too)  that  you  are 
married,  it  seems — privately  married,  to  a  young 
lady  of  Dorsetshire’.  What  say  you,  sir  ?  Is  not 
this  fine?  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Slip.  Very  merry,  faith  ! 

[ Laughing,  and  making  signs  to  Mar. 
Mar.  Ila,  ha,  ha  !  ’tis  such  ajoke  !  What,  you 
have  heard  so?  This  Mr  World  is  a  lacetious 
gentleman  ! 

Slock.  Another  man,  now,  would  have  given 

plumb  into  this  foolish  story,  but  I - No,  no; 

your  humble  servant  for  that. 

Slip.  No,  plague!  Mr  Stockwell  has  a  long 
head  !  He - 


[. Pointing  still. 

Mar.  I  would  fain  know  who  could  be  the 
author  of  such  a  ridiculous  story  ? 

Slip.  Mr  Stockwell  tells  me,  ’tis  one  Belford, 
I  think  he  calls  him  ;  is  not  that  his  name,  sir  ? 

Mar.  Belford  !  Belford  !  I  never  heard  of  his 
name  in  my  life. 

Slip.  As  I  said,  sir ;  you  see  master  knows  no¬ 
thing  of  the  fellow.  Stay,  stay ;  is  it  not  the 
youngster  that — you  know  whom  I  mean  ?  that, 


that - - 


Mar.  Rot  me,  if  I  do  ! 

Slip.  He  that — you  must  know  him — that  is 
your  rival  here,  as  the  report  goes  ? 

Mar.  O  ay  !  now  I  recollect.  By  the  same 
token,  they  said  he  had  but  little,  and  owed 
much.  That  this  match  was  to  wipe  off  old 
scores,  and  that  his  creditors  had  stopped  pro¬ 
ceedings  till  he’s  married. 

Stock.  Ay,  ay  !  there  let  them  stop.  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !  they’ll  be  tired  of  stopping,  I  believe,  if  they 
are  to  stop  till  he  has  married  my  daughter,  ha, 
ha,  ha ! 

Slip.  He’s  no  fool,  let  me  tell  you,  this  Mr 
Belford. 

Stock.  No;  nor  Mr  Stockwell  neither :  Sind 
to  convince  them  of  that,  I  will  go  this  instant  to 
my  banker’s,  and - 

Mar.  Sir,  I’ll  wait  on  you. 

Stock.  Stay,  son-in-law ;  I  have  a  proposal  to 
make — X  own,  I  agreed  with  my  old  friend  to 
give  you  10,0001.  down. 

Mar.  Ay,  down  was  the  word,  sir — it  was  so 
— down. 

Stock.  Now,  could  you  conveniently  take  some 
houses,  that  I  have  ’in  the  borough,  instead  of 
half  that  sum  ?  They  are  worth  a  great  deal 
more  than  that,  I  assure  you. 

Mar.  0  dear  sir,  your  word  is  not  to  he  dis¬ 
puted  :  I’ll  take  any  tiling — hut,  between  friends, 
ready  money  is  the  truth.  Down,  you  know,  sir; 
that  was  the  word,  down. 
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Slip.  Species,  your  honour  knows,  is  of  easier 
conveyance. 

Stock.  Yes,  sure,  that’s  true  ;  but - 

Mar.  Ay,  ay;  one  can’t  put  houses  in  one’s 
portmanteau,  you  know — he,  he,  he  !  Besides, 
there  is  a  pretty  estate  to  be  s»old  in  Dorsetshire, 
near  my  father’s,  and  I  have  mv  eye  upon  tliat. 

Slip.  As  pretty  a  conditioned  thing,  as  any  in 
the  country;  and  then  so  contagious,  that  a  hedge 
only  parts  them. 

Mar.  t  may  have  it  for  9000k,  and  I’tn  told  ’tis 
•worth  ten  at  least. 

Slip,  The  least  penny,  sir  :  the  timber’s  worth 
half  the  money. 

Stock.  Well,  well;  look  you,  son,  I  have  a 
round  10,000).  now  in  my  banker’s  hands,  which 
I  thought  to  have  made  immediate  advantage  of. 
You  shall  have  a  moiety  of  it. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you.  Are 
you  going  to  your  banker’s  now,  sir? 

Slock.  I  will  but  step  and  let  my  wife  know  of 
it;  fetch  the  cash  directly  :  and  you  shall  marry 
my  daughter  in  an  hour. 

Mar.  Sir,  suppose  we  invite  Mr  Bclford  to 
the.  wedding?  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Slip.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  What  a  droll  devil  my  mas¬ 
ter  is  ! 

Stock.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[ Exit  Stock. 

Mar.  Wind  and  tide,  my  bov  !  My  master  has 
certainly  had  an  interview  with  Miss  Nancy 
Stock  we)  I  ? 

Slip.  And  as  certainly  knows  Harlowe,  too. 

Mar.  They  correspond,  you  see  ? 

Slip.  But,  thanks  to  my  wit,  I  have  so  set  the 
old  man  against  Belford,  that  I  am  in  hopes  we 
shall  pack  up  madam’s  fortune  in  the  portman¬ 
teau,  before  he’s  set  to  rights  again ;  and — 

[Mar.  going,  stops. 

Mar.  Zounds  !  my  master! 

Shp.  Where  ? 

Mar.  Don’t  you  see  him  reading  a  letter? 

Slip.  This  is  my  unlucky  star  !  What  will  be¬ 
come  of  us  ? 

Enter  Belford. 

Bel.  This  letter  gets  me  admittance  to  Miss 
Stockwell  at  least:  and  if  I  can  but  save  her 
from  ruin,  1  shall  be  happy;  but  I  hope  this  may 
have  better  consequences.  Iia !  What's  this? 
’Tis  he  !  ’Tis  Martin,  as  I  live  ! 

Mar.  Ay,  ’tis  I :  and  well  for  you  i^  is.  What 
do  you  here? 

Bel,  Nay,  what  are  you  doing  here,  and  what 
have  you  done  here?  What  clothes  are  these  ? 
What’s  your  scheme?  And  why  have  I  not 
known  it? 

Mar.  Not  so  fast  and  so  loud,  good  master  of 
mine — walls  have  ears.  These  are  your  rival’s 
clothes,  who  is  to  follow  them  in  a  few  days  :  but 
his  servant,  tligrc,  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and 
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so,  as  they  fit  me  so  well — he’s — I  pass  upon  the 
family  for  the  young  fellow  himself. 

Bet.  Well,  and  where’s  the  joke  of  that? 

Mar.  A  very  good  joke,  I  think.  I’ll  under¬ 
take  to  put  these  two  old  fools  (your  papa  and 
mamma  that  shall  be)  so  out  of  conceit  with  their 
son-in-law,  that — why,  already  I  have  heard  the 
old  folks  agreeing,  that  you  were  much  the  pro- 
perer  match  for  their  daughter ;  so  that  I  expect 
every  moment  they’ll  send  for  you  to  deliver 
them  from  me :  and  nothing  can  prevent  our 
success,  but  your  being - 

Bel.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  a  very  good  stratagem  :  but, 
there  is  no  need  of  it  now  ;  for  this  rival,  as  you 
call  him,  is  my  particular  friend,  and  married  to 
another  woman :  so  I  tell  you  we  have  nothing 
to  fear. 

Mar.  But  I  tell  you,  you  will  knock  us  all  to 
pieces.  The  finest  plot  that  ever  was  laid,  and 
you’ll  spoil  it  in  the  hatching. 

Bel.  But  what  occasion  is  there  ?  He  can’t 
marry  them  both. 

Mar.  Speak  lower  !  You  think  yourself  mighty 
wise  now  ;  but  here’s  Harlowe’s  servant,  whom  I 
have  tickled  in  the  palm,  will  tell  you  another 
story. 

Bel.  Why,  here’s  a  letter  under  his  own  hand. 
Read  it. 

Mar.  \  Reading.\ — Um,  uni !  ‘  Some  days  pri- 
‘  vateiy  married’ — Slip - 

[Aside  to  Slip. 

Slip.  This  is  easily  cleared  up,  sir  !  There  was 
such  a  thing  proposed  by  my  young  master ;  but 
you  must  understand,  sir,  that  Mr  Harlowe,  not 
approving  of  the  terms,  has  tipped  the  young  wo¬ 
man’s  father  a  good  round  sum,  and  so  the  affair 
is  made  up. 

Bel.  Can  it  be  possible  that  he  is  not  marri¬ 
ed  ! 

Slip.  I’ll  take  my  oath  of  it  before  any  magis¬ 
trate  in  England. 

Mar.  Pooh  !  married  !  what !  his  old  boots  ? 

Bel,  Well,  I’ll  decamp,  then  :  but  why  is  not 
Jenny  in  your  plot? 

Mar.  She  !  no,  no ;  she  is  not  to  he  trusted. 
I  soon  found  out  that.  Tooth  and  nail  against 
us. 

Bel.  Good  Heavens  !  How  have  I  been  decei¬ 
ved  ! 

Mar.  You  have  indeed,  master  :  but  we  have 
no  time  for  reflections.  If  Jenny  should  see  you, 
we  are  undone. 

Bel.  Well,  well,  I  go.  I’ll  make  both  your 
fortunes  if  you  succeed. 

Mar.  Succeed !  nothing  can  prevent  us,  but 
your  being  seen. 

Bel.  I'll  away,  then. 

Mar.  And  conic  not  near  this  house  to-day. 
If  you  do,  I  must  decamp. 

Bel.  Well;  hut,  my  dear  lads,  take  care  !  I 
depend  on  you. 
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Slip.  That’s  all  you  have  to  do ;  put  your  for¬ 
tune  into  our  hands. 

Mar.  And  I’ll  warrant,  we  give  a  good  account 
of  it. 

Bel.  Think  how  my  happiness - - 

Mar.  Prithee,  no  more. 

Bel.  Depends  on  you  ! 

Alar.  Begone,  I  say,  or  I’ll  throw  up  the 
cards ! 

[Exit  Bel. 

Slip.  At  last  he’s  gone  ! 

Alar.  And  we  have  time  to  take  a  little  breath ; 
for  this  was  a  hot  alarm,  faith  ! 

Slip.  I  was  only  afraid  the  old  gentleman,  or 
Jenny,  would  have  surprised  us  together. 

Alar.  That  would  have  been  a  clincher  !  but 
now  I  must  after  the  old  gentleman  for  the  mo¬ 
ney.  [Exit. 

Slip.  And  I’ll  be  upon  the  watch,  for  fear  of 
mischief.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — An  apartment  in  Stockwell’s 
house. 

Enter  Stockwell  and  Jenny. 

Jen.  Still  I  say,  sir - - 

Stock.  And  still  I  say,  madam - 

Jen.  That  Mr  Bel  ford’s  a  very  honest  gentle¬ 
man,  and  you  ought  to  search  it. 

Stock,  t  tell  you,  I  have  searched,  and  probed 
it  to  the  quick — and  that  he  shall  feel.  I  know 
well  enough  you  are  in  his  interest,  and  have 
your  interest  in  so  doing;  and  I’m  sorry  you 
could  find  no  prettier  plot  than  this  to  defer  the 
wedding. 

Jen.  Lud,  sir,  do  you  believe — 

Stock.  No ;  but  I’m  sure  on’t,  that’s  better. 

Jen.  Lud  !  you’d  make  one  mad. 

Stock.  And  you’d  make  me  a  fool,  if  you 
could.  No,  no;  I’m  an  ass,  a  poor  simpleton, 
that  may  be  led  by  the  nose  !  but  you  may  tell 
my  daughter,  that  she  shall  marry  Harlowe  this 
night.  And  you  may  tell  your  friend,  Belford,  to 
let  his  creditors  know  that  they  need  not  stop 
proceedings.  And  you,  madam,  may  return  to 
your  jelly-shop,  and  give  my  compliments  to  lit¬ 
tle  Tom,  and  all  the  little  family,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Exit  Stock. 

Jen.  What  does  he  mean  by  the  jelly-house— 

little  Tom - and  all  the  little  family  ?  There’s 

something  at  the  bottom  of  this,  I  cannot  yet  fa¬ 
thom  :  but  I  will  fathom  it.  I  was  never  out  ol 
a  secret  yet,  that  I  had  a  mind  to  find  out  and 
that’s  all  that  have  come  across  me — and  my 
pride  won’t  let  me  be  long  out  of  this.  I  will  go 
directly  to  Mr  Beltord’s,  where  we  11  lay  our 
heads  together,  and  beget  such  a  piece  of  mis¬ 
chief,  that  shall  be  hard  for  the  devil  himself,  ll 
lie  has  the  impudence  to  try  confusions  with  me. 


SCENE  III. —  The  street  before  Stockwell’s 
house. 

Enter  Stockwell,  Martin,  and  Slip. 

Stock.  Come,  son-in-law,  we’ll  go  to  my  bank¬ 
er’s,  and  see  how  our  cash  stands,  and  settle 
matters  as  well  as  we  can. 

Mar.  I’ll  attend  you,  sir,  with  pleasure — cash, 
or  notes,  all  the  same  to  me. 

Stock.  I  wish  you  would  take  the  houses,  son- 
in-law  ;  ’twould  be  more  convenient  for  me,  and  a 
greater  advantage  to  yoa  ! 

Mar.  Advantage,  sir !  I  scorn  to  take  any 
advantage  of  you — I  hate  mean  views.  I  de¬ 
sire  nothing  better  than  my  bargain.  The  mo¬ 
ney  and  your  daughter’s  charms  are  sufficient 
for  your  poor  Mart - humble  servant. 

Stock.  Well,  well,  come  along;  we  don’t 
quite  understand  one  another. 

[Exit. 

Mar.  But  we  do.  [To  Slip.]  The  day’s  our 
own  ;  get  every  thing  ready  to  make  our  retreat 
good. 

Slip.  Ay,  ay,  get  you  the  money,  and  I’ll  be 
ready  with  the  equipage.  [Exit  Martin. 

‘  Thus  far  our  arms  have  with  success  been 
crowned 

I  have  only  one  doubt  remaining,  and  that’s  a- 
bout  this  same  portion.  I  don’t  relish  this  divi¬ 
ding  a  booty.  How  shall  I  cheat  Martin?  I 
should  deserve  to  be  canonized,  could  I  but 
cheat  that  rogue  of  rogues.  I  must  e’en  throw 
the  young  lady  in  his  way,  and  persuade  him,  for 
our  better  security,  to  pass  the  night  with  her  : 
so  leave  him  with  the  shell,  while  1  slip  off  with 
the  kernel.  A  tempting  bait !  But,  no — stand 
off,  Satan  !  ’Tis  against  our  fundamental  laws. — 
We  adventurers  have  ten  times  the  honour  of 
your  fair  traders.  [Going,  and  stops.]  Why, 
what !  Sure  it  can’t  be  !  Zounds,  if  it  should  !  It 
is  the  very  man !  Our  little,  old,  withered,  fiery 
gentleman,  by  all  that’s  terrible  !  from  what  a 
fine  dream  will  this  gouty  spitfire  awake  us  ! — 
He’s  certainly  going  to  Mr  Stockwell’s,  and  his 
gun-powder  will  blow  up  all  at  once  !  If  Martin 
and  Mr  Stockwell  don’t  return  too  soon  from  the 
banker’s,  I  may  send  him  away  ;  ’tis  our  last 
stake,  and  I  must  play  it  like  a  gamester. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Harlowe. 

Sir  ^ ar .  I  don’t  know  how  my  old  friend 
Stockwell  may  receive  me  after  this  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Slip.  Stay  till  you  see  Mr  Stockwell,  my  old 
friend.  [Aside.]  Bless  me,  what  do  I  see  !  Sir 
Harry,  is  it  you?  Indeed,  your  honour?  Your 
very  humble  servant ! 
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Sir  liar.  I  don’t  know  you,  friend;  keep 
your  distance. 

[Claps  his  hunch  on  his  pockets. 

Slip.  Don’t  you  know  me,  sir  ? 

Sir  Har.  It  cannot  be  Slip,  sure!  Is  this  the 
fool’s  coat  my  son  ordered  you  for  his  wed¬ 
ding  ? 

Slip.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  genteel  thing  it  is  upon 
me.  What,  you  had  a  mind  to  surprise  your 
friends?  Who  thought  of  you  at  London,  sir? 

Sir  Har.  I  set  out  soon  after  you,  lame  as  J 
was.  1  bethought  me,  it  looked  better  to  settle 
matters  of  such  consequence  with  Mr  Stockwell 
viva  voce,  than  to  trust  it  to  a  servant. 

Slip.  You  were  always  a  nice  observer  of  de¬ 
corums  :  you  are  going  now  to  Mr  Stockwell’s? 

Sir  Har.  Directly.  [ Going  to  knock. 

Slip.  Hold  your  desperate  band  !  and  thank 
Fortune  that  brought  me  hither  for  your  res¬ 
cue. 

Sir  Har.  Why,  what’s  the  matter  ?  Rescue  me, 
quoth-a  !  Have  you  seen  them,  Slip  ? 

Slip.  Seen  them  !  av,  and  felt  them,  too.  I 
am  just  escaped.  The  old  lady  is  in  a  damned 
passion  with  you,  I  can  tell  you. 

Sir  Har.  With  me  ! 

Slip.  Ay,  that  she  is.  How,  says  she,  does  the 
old  fool  think  to  fob  us  off  with  a  flam  and  a 
sham  of  a  dirty  trollop  ?  Must  my  daughter’s  re¬ 
putation — and,  then,  she  bridled  and  stalked  up 
to  me  thus,  sir. 

Sir  Har.  How!  but  there’s  no  answering  a 
silly  woman  :  how  can  this  affect  her  daughter’s 
character  ? 

Slip.  That’s  what  I  said.  Madam,  says  I - 

but  you  can’t  expect  a  woman  in  a  fury  to  hear 
reason :  ’tis  almost  as  much  as  they  can  do, 
when  they  are  cool.  No,  no;  as  for  her  argu¬ 
ment,  it  was  sad  stuff!  Will  the  world,  says  she, 

believe  such  a - no,  no;  they’ll  think  the 

old  hunks  has  found  some  flaw  in  our  circum¬ 
stances,  and  so  won’t  stand  to  his  bargain. 

Sir  Har.  Poh  !  Nothing  disguises  a  woman 
like  passion.  Though  it  may  become  a  man 
sometimes - 

Slip.  Lud,  sir  !  you  would  not  know  her  a- 
gain— her  eyes  stare  in  her  head,  and  she  can’t 
see  a  creature.  On  a  sudden,  (for  1  pushed  the 
argument  pretty  home)  she  caught  hold  of  my 
throat,  thus,  sir;  and  knocked  me  down  with  the 
butt  end  of  her  fan. 

Sir  Har.  Did  she?  But  what  did  her  husband 
say  to  this?  Let  us  hear  that. 

Slip.  Oh,  sir,  I  found  him  pretty  reasonable  ! 
lie  only  shewed  me  the  door,  and  kicked  me 
clown  stairs. 

Sir  Har.  If  lie’s  for  that  work,  we  can  kick, 
too. 

Slip.  Dear  sir,  consider  your  gout. 

Sir  Har.  No,  sir!  when  iny  blood  is  up,  I  ne¬ 
ver  feel  the  gout.  But  could  they  possibly  take 
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it  amiss,  that  I  consented  to  my  son’s  marriage  ? 
I  doubt  you  did  not  explain  circumstances. 

Slip.  1  told  them  plain  enough  ;  I  thought  that 
my  young  master,  having  begun  the  ceremony  at 
the  wrong  end,  the  family  were  going  ding-dong 
to  law;  and  that  you  had  behaved  like  a  man  of 
honour,  and - very  wisely  compounded  mat¬ 

ters. 

Sir  Har.  And  did  not  this  convince  them? 

Slip.  1  say  convince  !  They  are  in  a  pretty 
temper  to  be  convinced  !  If  you  would  take  a 
fool’s  counsel,  you  should  return  to  your  inn, 
and  never  think  of  convincing  them. 

Sir  Har.  They  are  for  kicking,  are  they  ?  I 
could  have  kicked  pretty  weli  myself  once.  We 

shall  see  what  they  would  he  at. - 

[Going,  is  st opt  by  Slip. 

Slip.  Indeed,  sir,  you  shall  not.  What!  have 
your  face  scratched  by  an  old  woman,  or  be  run 
through  the  body  with  a  rusty  sword  ?  Indeed  you 
shall  not. 

Sir  Har.  [Endeavouring  to  draw  his  sword.] 
We  have  swords,  that  run  through  bodies,  as 
well  as  they;  ay,  and  pistols,  too  !  If  he  will 
quarrel,  I’m  his  man.  Steel  or  lead,  ’tis  all  one 
to  me.  A  passionate  old  fool  !  I’ll  cool  him  ; 
kick  me  down  stairs  ! 

Slip.  Lord,  sir  !  you  are  so  hot !  You  forget ; . 
it  was  me  he  kicked  down  stairs,  not  you  ! 

Sir  Har.  ’Tis  the  same  thing,  sir.  Whoever 
kicks  you,  kicks  me  by  proxy — nay,  worse ;  you 
have  only  the  kicks,  but  I  have  the  affront - 

Slip.  If  the  kicks  are  the  best,  I  shall  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  worst  another  time.  Undone,  un¬ 
done  !  This  way,  this  way,  sir.  Let  us  go  this 
way - there  will  certainly  he  bloodshed. 

Sir  Har.  What  is  the  matter,  you  fool?  What 
art  afraid  of? 

Slip.  Don’t  you  see  Air  Stockwell  coming  this 
wav  ?  Bless  me,  how  lie  stares  !  He’s  mad  with 
passion.  Don’t  meet  him,  sir  Harry.  Yon 
are  out  of  wind,  and  have  not  pushed  a  great 
while,  and  he’ll  certainly  be  too  much  for  you — 

Sir  Har.  I  won’t  avoid  him.  My  blood’s  up 

as  well  as  his  ;  if  the  fool  will  be  for  fighting - 

let  him  take  what  follows.  Hold  mv  cane,  Slip. 

[Uoc/cs  his  hat. 

Slip.  Ay,  ’tis  all  over.— If  Martin  has  hut 
got  the  money,  we  may  retire  while  the  champi¬ 
ons  are  at  it. 

Enter  Old  Stockwell  and  Martin — Stock- 
well  with  a  bag  and  notes  in  his  hand. 

Stock.  We  will  count  our  money  and  hills 
over  again,  sign  the  writings,  and  then,  son,  for 
singing  and  dancing,  and - 

Mar.  Don’t  give  yourself  that  trouble,  Mr 

(Stockwell ;  among  friends,  you  know - pray, 

let  me  ease  you  of  that  weight. 

[Offers  to  take  the  money. 
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Stock.  No,  no,  son;  you  shan’t  have  a  far¬ 
thing  more  or  less  than  your  bargain.  We  citi¬ 
zens  are  exact,  and  must  have  our  way,  in  form. 

Slip.  Zounds  !  he  has  not  got  the  money  !  We 
must  have  a  scramble  for  it  at  last,  then! 

Sir  Har.  Now  he  eyes  me  !  I'll  be  as  fierce 
as  he  ;  now  for  it - hem,  hem  ! 

[ Brustles  up. 

[. During  this,  Martin  and  Slip  make  signs, 
and  approach  each  other  by  degrees .] 

Stock.  Eh  !  sure,  if  mv  eyes  don’t  deceive  me, 
there  is  somebody  very  like  my  old  friend  and 
your  father,  sir  Harry  Iiarlowe  ! 

Slip.  Damnably  like,  indeed,  sir  ! 

Sir  Har.  lie  looks  like  the  devil  at  me  ;  but 
I’ll  be  c-.ven  with  him. 

Stock.  What,  my  dear  friend,  is  it  you  ? 

Sir  Har.  None  of  your  hypocritical  palavers 
with  me  !  Keep  your  distance,  you  dissembling 
old  fool  you,  or  I’ll  teach  you  better  manners, 
than  to  kick  my  servant  down  stairs. 

Stock.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  Harry  ? — He’s 
mad  sure ! 

[ They  stand  and  stare  at  each  other,  and  Sir 
Harry  shakes  his  szcord. 

Mar.  Nothing  can  save  us  now',  Slip  ! 

Siip.  Trip  up  his  heels,  and  fly  with  the  mo- 
■  Itey  to  the  post-chaise ;  while  I  tread,  upon  my 
old  master’s  toes,  that  he  mayn’t  follow  us. 

Mar.  We  have  nothing  else  for  it — Have  at 
them  ! 

Stock.  Nay,  but  sir  Harry! 

[As  they  approach  the  old  gentleman,  Bel- 
fokd  comes  in  behind  with  constables,  and 
seizes  them. ] 

Bel.  Have  I  caught  you,  rascals  ! — in  the  very 
nick  too  !  Secure  them,  constables. 

Stock.  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  are  you 
about  ? 

Bel.  I  have  a  double  pleasure  in  this;  for  I 
have  not  only  discovered  two  villains,  but  at  the 
very  time,  sir,  their  villainy  was  taking  effect  to 
make  you  miserable. 

Sir  liar.  Two  villains  !  Mr  Stockwell,  do  you 
hear  this?  Explain  yourself,  sir;  or  blood  and 
brimstone - 

Stock.  Explain,  Mr  Belford  !— Sir  Harry  Mar¬ 
lowe  !  What  is  all  this! - lam  all  stupefac¬ 
tion  ! - * 

Bel.  Is  this  sir  Harry?  I  am  your  humble  ser¬ 
vant,  sir.  I  have  not  the  honour  to  he  known 
to  you,  but  am  a  particular  acquaintance  of  your 
son’s;  who  has  been  misrepresented  here,  by  that 
pretty  gentleman,  once  a  rascal  of  mine. 

Sir  Har.  I’m  in  a  wood,  and  don’t  know  how 
to  get  out  of  it  ! 

Stock.  Is  not  this  your  son,  sir  Harry  ? 

Sir  Har.  No,  you  passionate  old  fool !  but 
this  is  my  servant,  and  my  son’s  pimp,  whom  I 
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understand  you  have  been  kicking  down  stairs! 

Stock.  Here’s  a  fine  heap  of  roguery  ! 

Bel.  It  was  my  good  fortune,  by  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  instigation  of  Mrs  Jenny,  to  discover 
the  whole  before  these  wretches  had  accomplish¬ 
ed  their  designs. 

Stock.  What  a  hair-breadth  ’scape  have  I  had! 
as  the  poet  says,  the  very  brink  of  destruction  ! 
for  1  should  have  given  him  the  cash  in  five  mi¬ 
nutes.  I’m  in  a  cold  sweat  at  the  thoughts  of 
it !  Dear  Mr  Belford  ! 

[, Shakes  him  by  the  hand . 

Enter  Mrs  Stockwell,  Miss,  and  Jenny. 

Mrs  Stock.  O,  Mr  Stockwell  !  here  are  fine 
doings  going  forward.  Did  not  I  tell  you,  that  I 
was  for  Mr  Belford  from  the  beginning  ? 

Stock.  Don’t  trouble  us  now,  wife;  you  have 
been  for  and  against  him  twenty  times  in  four 
and  twenty  hours. 

Jen.  [To  Martin  and  Slip.]  Your  humble 
servant,  gentlemen  !  What,  dumb  and  ashamed 

too  ! - the  next  scheme  you  go  about,  take 

care  that  there  is  not  such  a  girl  as  I  within 
twenty  miles  of  you. 

Mar.  I  wish  we  were  twenty  miles  from  you, 
with  all  my  soul  ! 

Slip.  As  you  don’t  like  our  company,  madam, 
we’ll  retire.  [Going  awayi] 

Bel.  Hold  them  fast,'  constables:  They  must 
give  some  account  of  themselves  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  then  perhaps  they  may  retire  to  our 
plantations. 

Sir  Har.  But  what  have  they  done  ?  or  what 
will  you  do  ?  or  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I’m  all  in  the 
dark — pitch  dark - 

Stock.  Is  your  son  married,  sir  Harry  ? 

Sir  Har.  Yes,  a  fortnight  ago  :  and  this  fel¬ 
low  you  kicked  down  stairs,  was  sent  with  my 
excuses. 

Stock.  I  kicked  him  down  stairs  !  You  villain 
you - 

Bel.  Don’t  disturb  yourself  with  what  is  past, 
but  rejoice  at  your  deliverance.  It  you  and  sir 
Harry  will  permit  me  to  attend  you  within,  I  will 
acquaint  you  with  the  whole  business. 

Sir  Har.  I  see  the  whole  business  now,  sir. 
We  have  been  their  fools. 

Stock.  And  they  are  our  knaves,  and  shall 
suffer  as  such.  Thanks  to  Mr  Belford  here — my 
good  angel,  that  has  saved  my  10,0001.  ! 

Sir  Har.  He  has  saved  your  family,  Mr  Stock- 
well. 

Bel.  Could  you  but  think,  sir,  my  good  ser¬ 
vices  to  your  family  might  intitle  me  to  be  one 
of  it ! 

Miss  Nan.  You’d  make  vour  daughter  happy, 
by  giving  her  to  your  best  friend. 

'  Mrs  Stock.  My  dear ;  for  once  hear  me  and 
reason,  and  make  them  both  happy. 
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Stock.  You  shall  be  happy,  Belford.  Take 
my  daughter’s  hand.  You  have  her  heart.  You 
have  deserved  her  fortune,  and  shall  have  that, 
too.  Come,  let  us  go  in  and  examine  these 
culprits. 


Sir  Har.  Right,  Mr 
thing  to  punish  villainy ; 
virtue  happy :  and  so  le 
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Stockwell.  ’Tis  a  good 
but  ’tis  a  better  to  make 
t  us  about  it. 

[ Exeunt  omnes. 


A  PEEP  BEHIND  THE  CURTAIN; 


OR, 

THE  NEW  REHEARSAL. 


BY 

GARRICK. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON^. 
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Orpheus, 
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Chorus  of  Shepherds. 
Rhodope. 


Scene — London. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. —  Covent  Garden. 

Enter  Wilson  and  Mervin,  booted. 

Wil.  My  dear  Jack,  ten  thousand  thanks  for 
your  punctuality — ready  equipped,  I  see,  to  serve 
your  friend. 

Mer.  But  how  can  I  serve  you,  my  young 
Don  Quixotte?  Am  I  to  be  your  Sancho,  while 
your  knight  errantship  is  running  away  with  this 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso  ? 

Wil.  I  have  given  orders,  that  my  post-chaise 
shall  wait  in  the  broad  way  by  Exeter  ’Change, 
and  the  moment  the  lady  steps  from  her  chair 
to  the  chaise,  the  postilions  will  crack  their  whips, 
and  drive  away  like  lightning. 

VOL.  Ill, 


Mer.  You  are  a  romantic  fellow  !  IIow  can 
you  possibly  imagine,  that  your  hot-headed  scheme 
to  run  away  with  this  young  lady  can  ever  be 

executed?  . 

Wil.  From  the  justice  of  my  cause,  Jack. 

Mer.  Justice  !  Make  that  out,  and  my  con¬ 
science  will  be  easy. 

Wil.  Did  not  her  father’s  uncle,  who  was  a 
good  lawyer,  and  cheated  my  father  ol  three- 
fourths  of  his  fortune,  leave  her  near  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds?  Now,  this  is  my  reasoning— bur 
Toby’s  uncle  ran  away  with  some  thousands  trom 
my  father,  I  shall  run  away  with  sir  Toby  s 
daughter;  this  will  bring  the  said  thousands  back 
to  me  again,  with  which  I’ll  pay  off  old  scores, 
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strike  a  balance  in  my  favour,  and  get  a  good 
wife  into  the  bargain.  There’s  justice  for  you  ! 

Mer.  Aye,  justice  with  a  vengeance  !  JJut  why 
must  sir  Toby  be  punished  for  the  sins  of  his 
uncle  ? 

Wil.  I’ll  ease  your  conscience  there,  too.  My 
mother,  at  my  father’s  death,  took  me,  a  boy,  to 
sir  Toby  and  my  lady,  to  solicit  their  kindness 
for  me— He  gave  me  half-a-crown  to  .buy  gin¬ 
gerbread  ;  and  her  ladyship,  who  was  combing  a 
fat  lap-dog,  muttered,  *  There  was  no  end  of 
maintaining  poor  relations.’ 

Mer.  I  have  not  a  qualm  left — But  did  you 
really  pass  for  a  strolling  player  last  summer,  to 
have  a  pretence  of  being  near  her  father’s 
house  ? 

Wil.  Yes,  I  did,  and,  as  Polonius  says,  was 
accounted  a  good  actor. 

Mer.  What  could  put  that  unaccountable 
frolic  in  your  head  ? 

Wil.  To  gain  the  favour  of  sir  Toby’s  family, 
as  a  strolling  player,  which  I  could  not  as  a  poor 
relation.  They  are  fond  of  acting  to  madness, 
and  my  plan  suceeeded  ;  I  was  so  altered  they 
did  not  know  me ;  they  liked  me  much,  came 
to  a  benefit  which  I  pretended  to  have,  invited 
me  to  their  house,  and  Miss  met  me  privately, 
after  I  had  played  Ranger  and  Lothario. 

Mer.  Aye,  aye,  when  a  young  lady’s  head  is 
crammed  with  combustible  scraps  of  plays,  she  is 
always  ready  primed,  and  will  go  off  (if  you  will 
allow  me  a  pun)  the  very  first  opportunity. 

Wil.  I  discovered  myself  to  the  young  lady, 
and  her  generosity  was  so  great,  that  she  resolv¬ 
ed  to  marry  me  to  make  me  amends;  there  are 
refined  feelings  for  you  ! 

Mer.  Aye,  double  refined  ! — she  is  more  ro¬ 
mantic  than  you,  Will — But  did  not  you  run  a 
great  risque  of  losing  her,  when  she  knew  you 
was  only  a  gentleman,  and  not  a  player? 

Wil .  Read  that  letter,  and  tell  me  if  my  cas¬ 
tles  are  built  in  the  air?  [ Gives  a  letter. 

Mer.  ‘  [Reads.]  I  shall  be  with  my  papa  and 
‘  mamma  to  see  a  rehearsal  at  Drury-Lane  Plav- 
‘  house  on  Tuesday  morning;  if  my  present  incii- 
‘  nations  hold,  and  my  heart  does  not  fail  me,  I  may 
‘  convince  honest  Ranger,  what  confidence  I  have  in 
‘  his  honour.— Postscript. — If  I  don’t  see  you 
‘  then,  I  don’t  know  when  I  shall  see  you,  for 
‘  we  return  into  the  country  next  week.’ 

Wil.  Well,  what  think  you  ? 

Mer.  O  she’ll  run  away  with  you  most  cer¬ 
tainly — 

Wil.  I  must  not  lose  time  then.  [Looking  at  his 
watch.]  I  must  go  and  take  my  stand,  that  the 
deer  may  not  escape  me. 

Mer.  And  I’ll  go  and  take  mine,  to  help  you 
to  carry  off  the  ven’son — This  is  very  like  poach¬ 
ing,  Will — But  how  will  you  get  admittance  into 
Drury-Lane  Theatre  ? 

Wil.  I  was  very  near  being  disappointed  there  ; 
or  unluckily  the  acting  manager,  who  scarce 
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reached  to  my  third  button,  cocked  up  his  head 
in  my  face,  and  said  I  was  much  too  tall  for  a 
hero — however,  I  got  the  liberty  of  the  scenes,  by 
desiring  to  rehearse  Ilamlet  next  week — But  I 
hope  to  cross  the  Tweed  with  the  fair  Ophelia 
before  that  time,  and  finish  my  stage  adventures 
by  appearing  the  first  time  in  the  character  of  a 
good  husband. 

Mer.  Success  attend  you  ! 

Wil.  This  is  the  day, 

‘  Makes  me,  or  mars,  for  ever  and  for  aye  !’ — 
If  I  succeed,  I  shall  be  restored  to  my  father’s 
estate,  drink  claret,  and  live  like  a  gentleman 
with  the  wife  of  my  heart;  and,  egad,  for  aught 
I  know,  stand  for  the  county. 

Mer.  If  not,  you  must  be  confined  to  your 
little  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  yearfarm, 
make  your  own  cheese,  marry  the  curate’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  have  a  dozen  children,  and  brew  the  best 
October  in  the  parish. 

Wil.  Which  ever  way  fortune  will  dispose  of 
me,  I  shall  be  always  happy  to  see  my  friends, 
and  never  shall  forget  my  obligations  to  thee,  my 
dear  Jack.  [ Shakes  him  by  the  hand. 

Mer.  Well,  well;  let  us  away — we  have  too 
much  business  to  mind  compliments. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  II. —  The  Play-housb.  Two  women 
szveeping  the  stage. 

1st  Worn.  Come,  Betty;  dust  away,  dust  away, 
girl;  the  managers  will  be  here  presently;  there’s 
no  lying  in  bed  for  them  now',  we  are  up  early 
and  late ;  all  hurry  and  bustle  from  morning  to 
night ;  I  winder  what  the  deuce  they  have  got 
into  their  heads? 

2 d  Worn.  Why  to  get  money,  Mrs  Besom,  to 
be  sure;  the  folks  say  about  us,  that  the  other 
house  will  make  them  stir  their  stumps,  and 
they’ll  make  us  stir  ours:  If  they  are  in  motion, 
we  must  not  stand  still,  Mrs  Besom. 

ls£  Worn.  Ay,  ay,  girl,  they  have  met  with 
their  match,  and  we  shall  all  suffer  for  it ;  for  mv 
part  I  can’t  go  through  the  work,  if  they  are  al¬ 
ways  in  this  plaguy  hurry  ;  I  have  not  drank  a 
comfortable  dish  of  tea,  since  the  house  opened. 

2 d  Worn.  One  had  belter  die  than  be  scolded 
and  hurried  about  as  we  are  by  the  house¬ 
keeper  ;  he  takes  us  all  for  a  parcel  of  negers,  I 
believe:  pray,  give  us  a  pinch  of  your  snuff,  Airs 
Besom. 

[ They  lean  upon  their  brooms,  and  take  snuff'. 

1st  Worn.  Between  you  and  I,  Betty,  and  our 
two  brooms,  the  house-keeper  is  grown  a  little 
purse-proud;  he  thinks  himself  a  great  actor 
forsooth,  since  he  played  the  Scotch  fellow,  and 
the  fat  cook  in  queen  Mab. 

2 d  Worn.  The  quality  spoils  him,  too:  why, 
woman,  he  talks  to  them  for  all  the  world  as  if 
he  w'as  a  lord  ! 

Worn.  I  shall  certainly  resign,  as  the  great 
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folks  call  it  in  the  newspaper,  if  they  won’t  pro¬ 
mise  to  give  me  the  first  dresser’s  place  that  falls, 
and  make  our  little  Tommy  a  page ;  what,  wom¬ 
an  !  though  we  are  well  paid  for  our  work,  we 
ought  to  make  sure  of  something  when  our 
brooms  are  taken  from  us — ’tis  the  fashion,  Bet¬ 
ty-  . 

2 d  Worn.  Right,  right,  Mrs  Besom;  service  is 
no  inheritance,  and  to  be  always  doing  dirty 
work,  and  to  have  no  prospect  to  rest,  and 
clean  ourselves,  is  the  curse  only  of  us  poor 
folks. 

1st  Worn.  You  and  I  will  drink  a  dish  of  tea 
together  in  comfort  this  afternoon,  and  talk  over 
these  and  other  matters— but  mum- — here’s  the 
prompter.  [ They  sing,  and  szcecp  again. 

Enter  Hopkins. 

Hop.  Come,  come,  away  with  your  brooms, 
and  clear  the  stage;  the  managers  will  be  here 
directly.  [ The.  sweepers  hurry  off'.]  Where  are  the 
carpenters  ? — Carpenters  ! 

A  Carpenter  above. 

Car.  What  do  you  want,  Mr  Hopkins  ? 

Hop.  What  do  I  want?  Come  down,  and  set  the 
scenes  for  the  new  Burletta  of  Orpheus. 

Car.  We  an’t  ready  for  it ;  the  beasts  are  now 
in  hand — they  an’t  finished. 

Hop.  Not  finished  the  beasts  !  here’s  fine 
work  !  the  managers  and  author  will  be  here 

directly,  and  nothing  ready - fie,  fie,  fie  ! - 

Saunders  ! - Saunders  ! -  [6 alls  out. 

Enter  Saunders. 

Saun.  Here !  here  ! — Zooks,  what  a  bawling 
you  make  !  do  keep  your  breath  for  your  prompt¬ 
ing,  Master  Hopkins,  and  send  it  not  after  me  at 
this  rate — I’m  not  deaf  ! 

Hop.  But  your  men  are,  and  asleep  too,  I  be¬ 
lieve;  I  can’t  get  a  soul  of  them  near  me;  ’tis 
ten  o’clock,  [Looking  at  his  Watch.}  and  not  a 
scene  prepared  for  the  rehearsal ;  ’tis  I  shall  be 
blamed,  and  not  you. 

Saun.  Blamed  for  what !  ’Tis  but  a  rehearsal, 
and  of  One  act  only — would  you  have  us  to  finish 
our  work,  before  the  poet  has  done  his?  Don’t 
you  know,  that  carpenters  are  always  the  last  in 
a  house  ?  and  yet  you  want  us  to  get  out  of  it, 
before  the  author  has  covered  in  ! 

Hop.  You  may  be  as  witty  as  you  please; 
but  the  managers  will  do  as  they  please,  and 
they  have  promised  the  author  to  rehearse  the 
first  act  of  his  Burletta  of  Orpheus  this  morning, 
as  he  pleases,  with  all  the  proper  scenes,  dresses, 
machinery,  and  music;  so,  what  signifies  all  our 
prating? 

Saun.  Very  little,  as  you  say — but  damn  all 
these  new  vagaries,  that  put  us  all  upon  our  heads 
topsy  versy  ! — my  men  have  sat  up  all  night, 


and  I  have  finished  every  thing  but  the  Dancing 
Cows. 

Hop.  Bless  my  heart,  man,  the  author  de¬ 
pends  most  upon  his  cows  ! 

Saun.  His  cows!  how  came  they  to  be  his? 
they  are  my  cows ;  these  poets  are  pretty  fel¬ 
lows,  faith  !  they  say  I’ll  have  a  flying  devil,  or  a 
dancing  bear,  or  any  such  conundrum ;  why  ’tis 
easily  said,  but  who  is  to  make  them  fly,  and 
dance?  ha,  Master  Prompter?  Why  poor  Pill 
Garlic- — the  audience  applauds,  the  author  is 
conceited;  but  the  carpenter  is  never  thought  of. 

Hop.  These  are  bold  truths,  Mr  Saunders. 

Saun.  Why,  then,  out  with  them,  I  say— great 
men  spin  the  brains  of  the  little  ones,  and  take 
the  credit  of  them.  Do  you  know  how  I  was 
served  in  our  dramatic  romance  of  Cymon  ? 

Hop.  You  did  your  business  well  there,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  last  scene. 

Saun.  And  what  was  the  consequence?  One 
fine  gentleman  in  the  boxes  said,  my  master 
brought  it  from  Italy — ‘  No,  damn  it  (says  ano¬ 
ther,  taking  snuff)  1  saw  the  very  same  thing  at 
Paris;’  when  you  all  know,  here  behind  the  scenes, 
that  the  whole  design  came  from  this  head ;  and 
the  execution  from  these  hands — but  nothing  can 
be  done  by  an  Englishman  now  a  days ;  and  so 
your  servant,  Mr  Hopkins.  [Going. 

Hop.  Hark’e,  Saunders?  the  managers  have  or¬ 
dered  me  to  discharge  the  man  at  the  lightning; 
he  was  so  drunk  the  last  time  he  flashed,  that  he 
has  singed  all  the  clouds  on  that  side  the  stage. 

[Pointing  to  the  clouds. 

Saun.  Yes,  yes,  I  see  it;  and  hark’e?  he  has 
burnt  a  hole  in  the  new  cascade,  and  set  fire  to 
the  shower  of  rain — hut  mum — 

Hop.  The  deuce !  he  must  be  discharged  di¬ 
rectly.  [Exit  Saunders. 

Pat.  [Without ■]  Where’s  the  prompter? 

Hop.  Here  I  am,  sir. 

Enter  Patent. 

Pat.  Make  haste  with  your  scenes,  Saunders; 
so,  clear  the  stage,  Mr  Hopkins,  and  let  us  go  to 
business.  Is  the  extraordinary  author  of  this  very 
extraordinary  performance  come  yet? 

Hop.  Not  yet,  sir,  but  we  shali  be  soon  ready 
for  him.  ’Tis  a  very  extraordinary  thing  indeed, 
to  rehearse  only  one  act  of  a  performance,  and 
with  dresses  and  decorations,  as  it  it  were  really 
before  an  audience. 

Pat.  It  is  a  novelty,  indeed,  and  a  little  expen¬ 
sive  too,  but  we  could  not  withstand  the  solicita¬ 
tions,  that  were  made  to  us ;  we  shan’t  often  re¬ 
peat  the  same  experiment. 

Hop.  I  hope  not,  sir ;  'tis  a  very  troublesome 
one,  and  the  performers  murmur  greatly  at  it. 

Pat.  When  do  the  performers  not  murmur, 
Mr  Hopkins  ?  Has  any  morning  passed  in  your 
time  without  some  grievance  or  another  ? 

Hop.  I  have  half  a  dozen  now  in  my  pocket 
for  you,  [Feeling  in  his  pocket  for  papers. 
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Pat.  O,  pray,  let’s  have  them  !  my  old  break¬ 
fast — [ Prompter  gives  them.] — And  the  old  story 
• — Actresses  quarrelling  about  parts;  there’s  not 
one  of  them  but  thinks  herself  young  enough  for 
any  part;  and  not  a  young  one  but  thinks  her¬ 
self  capable  of  any  part !  But  their  betters  quar¬ 
rel  about  what  they  are  not  fit  for;  so  our  la¬ 
dies  have,  at  least,  great  precedents  for  their 
folly. 

Hnp.  The  young  fellow  from  Edinburgh 
won’t  accept  of  the  second  lord ;  he  desires  to 
have  the  first. 

Pat.  I  don’t  doubt  it — Well,  well,  if  the  au¬ 
thor  can  make  him  speak  English,  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection. 

Hop,  Mr  Rantly  is  indisposed,  and  can’t 
play  to-morrow. 

Put.  Well,  well,  let  his  lungs  rest  a  little;  they 
want  it,  I’m  sure.  What  a  campaign  shall  we 
make  of  it !  all  our  subalterns  will  be  general  offi¬ 
cers;  and  our  generals  will  only  fight  when  they 
please. 

Glib.  [Witkoutl]  O  he’s  upon  the  stage,  is  he? 
I’ll  go  to  him - 

Pat.  Here  comes  the  author  ;  do  you  prepare 
the  people  for  the  rehearsal ;  desire  them  to  be 
as  careful,  as  if  they  were  to  perform  before  an 
audience. 

Hop.  I  will,  sir — Pray  let  us  know  when  we 
must  begin.  '  [Exit. 

Enter  Glib. 

Glib.  Dear  Mr  Patent,  am  not  I  too  late  r  Do 
make  me  happy  at  once ;  I  have  been  upon  the 
rack  this  half  hour — But  the  ladies,  Mr  Patent, 
the  ladies - 

Pat.  But  where  are  the  ladies,  sir  ? 

Glib.  They’ll  be  here  in  the  drinking  of  a  cup 
of  tea;  I  left  them  all  at  breakfast;  lady  Fuz 
can’t  stir  from  home  without  some  refreshment. 
Sir  Macaroni  Virtu  was  not  come  when  I  left 
them ;  he  generally  sits  up  all  night,  and  if  he 
gets  up  before  two  o’clock,  he  only  walks  in  his 
sleep  all  the  rest  of  the  day — He  is  perhaps  the 
most  accomplished  connoisseur  in  the  three  king¬ 
doms;  yet  he  is  never  properly  awake  till  other 
people  go  to  bed  ;  however,  if  lie  should  come, 
our  little  performance,  I  believe,  will  rouse  him, 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  you  understand  me  ?  A  pinch  of  ce¬ 
phalic  only. 

Pat.  1  have  the  honour  of  knowing  him  a 
little — Will  sjr  Macaroni  be  here  ? 

Glib.  Why  he  promised,  but  lie’s  too  polite  to 
be  punctual — You  understand  me?  ha,  ha,  ha  ! — 
however,  I  am  pretty  sure  we  shall  see  him — I 
have  a  secret  for  you — not  a  soul  must  know  it — 
he  has  composed  two  of  the  songs  in  mv  burlet- 
ta — An  admirable  musician,  but  particular — He 
has  no  great  opinion  of  me,  nor  indeed  of  any 
body  else ;  a  very  tolerable  one  of  himself — and 
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so  I  believe  he’ll  come — You  understand  me — 
ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Pat.  I  do,  sir — But,  pray,  Mr  Glib,  why  did 
not  you  complete  your  burletta — ’tis  very  new 
with  us  to  rehearse  but  one  act  only  ? 

Glib.  By  a  sample,  Mr  Patent,  you  may  know 
the  piece:  if  you  approve,  you  shall  never  want 
novelty;  I  am  a  very  spider  at  spinning  my  own 
brains,  ha,  ha,  ha!  always  at  it,  spin,  spin,  spin — 
you  understand  me  ? 

Pat.  Extremely  well — In  your  second  act,  I 
suppose,  you  intend  to  bring  Orpheus  into  hell? 

Glib.  O  yes,  I  make  him  play  the  devil  there  ; 
I  send  him  for  some  better  purpose  than  to  letch 
his  wife,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Don’t  mistake  me — while 
he  is  upon  earth,  I  make  him  a  very  good  sort 
of  a  man — He  keeps  a  mistress,  indeed,  but  his 
wife’s  dead,  you  know  ;  and,  were  she  alive,  not 
much  harm  in  that,  for  I  make  him  a  man  of  fa¬ 
shion — Fashion,  you  know,  is  all  in  all — You  un¬ 
derstand  me  ?  Upon  a  qualm  of  conscience,  he 
quits  his  mistress,  and  sets  out  for  hell,  with  a  re¬ 
solution  to  fetch  his  wife - 

Pat.  Is  that,  too,  like  a  man  of  fashion,  Mr 
Glib? 

Glib.  No,  that’s  the  moral  part  of  him — lie’s 
a  mixed  character — but,  as  he  approaches  and 
gets  into  the  infernal  regions,  his  principles  melt 
away  by  degrees,  as  it  were,  by  the  heat  of  the 
climate  ;  and  finding  that  his  wife,  Eurydice,  is 
kept  by  Pluto,  he  immediately  makes  up  to  Pro¬ 
serpine,  and  is  kept  by  her;  then  they  all  four 
agree  matters  amicably — Change  partners,  as  one- 
may  say,  make  a  genteel  partie  quarree,  and  fi¬ 
nish  the  whole  with  a  song  and  a  chorus — and  a 
stinger  it  is — The  subject  of  the  song  is,  the  old 
proverb.  “  exchange  is  no  robbery,”  and  the  cho¬ 
rus  runs  thus - 

We  care  not  or  know, 

In  matters  of  love. 

What  is  doing  above, 

But  this,  this  is  the  fashion  below. 

I  believe  that’s  true  satire,  Air  Patent ;  strong  and 
poignant ;  you  understand  me  ? 

Put.  O  very  well  !  ’tis  Chian  pepper  indeed  ; 
a  little  will  go  a  great  way. 

Glib.  I  make  Orpheus  see,  in  my  hell,  all  sorts 
of  people,  of  all  degrees,  and  occupations;  av, 
and  of  both  sexes — that’s  not  very  unnatural,  1 
believe — there  shall  be  very  good  company,  too, 
I  assure  you  ;  high  life  below  stairs,  as  I  call  it, 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  you  take  me — a  double  edge — no 
boy’s-play — rip  and  tear — the  times  require  it — 
forth,  fortissimfe - 

Pat.  Won’t  it  be  too  forth?  Take  care,  Air 
Glib,  not  to  make  it  so  much  above  proof,  that 
the  boxes  can’t  taste  it.  Take  care  of  empty 
boxes ! 
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Glib.  Empty  boxes  !  I’ll  engage,  that  my  Cer¬ 
berus  alone  shall  fix  the  boxes  for  a  month. 

Pat.  Cerberus ! 

Glib.  Be  quiet  a  little.  You  know,  1  suppose, 
that  Cerberus  is  a  dog,  and  has  three  heads  ? 

Pat.  I  have  heard  as  much. 

Glib.  Then  you  shall  see  some  sport — He  shall 
be  a  comical  dog,  too,  I  warrant  you,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Pat.  What,  is  Cerberus  a  character  in  your 
performance  ? 

Glib.  Capital,  capital  !  I  have  thrown  all  my 
fancy  and  invention  into  his  mouth,  or  rather 
mouths — there  are  three  of  them,  you  know. 

Pat.  Most  certainly,  if  there  are  three  heads. 

Glib.  Poh,  that's  nothing  to  what  I  have  m 
petto  for  you — Observe  me  now — when  Orpheus 
comes  to  the  gates  of  hell,  Cerberus  stops  him — 
but  how,  how — now  for  it — guess- — — 

Pat.  Upon  my  soul  I  can’t  guess. 

Glib.  I  make  his  three  heads  sing  a  trio. 

Pat.  A  trio? 

Glib.  A  trio  !  I  knew  I  should  hit  you — a 
trio,  treble,  tenor,  and  bass — and  what  shall  they 
sing  ?  nothing  in  the  world  but,  Bow,  wow,  wow  ! 
Orpheus  begins - 

O  bark  not,  Cerberus,  nor  grin — 

A  stranger,  sure,  to  pass  within, 

Your  goodness  will  allow  ! 

Bow,  wow,  wow  ! 

Treble,  tenor,  and  bass — Then  Orpheus  shall 
tickle  his  lyre,  and  treble,  tenor,  and  bass,  shall 
fall  asleep  by  degrees,  and  one  after  another, 
fainter  and  fainter — Bow,  wow,  wow — fast,  you 
understand  me  ? 

Pat.  Very  ingenious,  and  very  new — I  hope 
the  critics  will  understand  it. 

Glib.  I  will  make  every  body  understand  it,  or 
my  name  is  not  Derry-down  Glib — When  I  write, 
the  whole  town  shall  understand  me — You  un¬ 
derstand  me  ? 

Pat.  Not  very  clearly,  sir;  but  it  is  no  matter 
— Here’s  your  company. 

Enter  Sir  Toby.  Lady  Fez,  Sir  Macaroni 
Virtu,  and  Miss  Fuz. 

Glib.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  do  me  ho¬ 
nour ;  Mr  Patent,  sir  Toby,  and  Miss  Fuz,  and 
this  sir  Macaroni  Virtu.  [All  bow  und  curtsey.] 
Sir  Toby,  one  of  the  managers. 

[ Introducing  Patent. 

Sir  Toby.  I  am  one  of  the  manager’s  most 
humble  and  obedient. 

Glib.  I  take  it  as  a  most  particular  compli¬ 
ment,  sir  Macaroni,  that  you  would  attend  my 
trifle  at  so  early  an  hour. 

Sir  Mac.  Why,  faith,  Glib,  without  a  compli¬ 
ment,  I  had  much  rather  be  in  bed  than  here,  or 
any  where  else.  [Yawns. 

Lady  Fuz.  I  have  a  prodigious  curiosity  to 


see  your  play-house  by  day-light,  Mr  Manager  : 
have  not  you,  sir  Macaroni  ? 

Sir  Mac.  O  no,  my  lady,  I  never  have  any  cu¬ 
riosity  to  see  it  at  all.  [Half  asleep. 

Pat.  I  will  prepare  some  tea  and  chocolate  in 
the  green-room  for  the  ladies,  while  the  prompter 
prepares  matters  for  the  rehearsal. 

Lady  Fuz.  I  never  breakfast  but  once  a  day, 
Mr  Manager;  sir  Toby,  indeed,  never  refuses 
any  thing  at  any  time ;  he’s  at  it  from  morning 
till  night. 

Sir  Toby.  I  love  to  be  social,  my  dear ;  be¬ 
sides,  trifling  with  tea,  chocolate,  macaroons, 
bisquets,  and  such  things,  is  never  reckoned  eat¬ 
ing,  you  know. 

Glib.  You  are  indefatigably  obliging,  Mr  Pa¬ 
tent.  [Exit  Patent. 

Miss  Fuz.  Bless  me,  papa,  what  a  strange  place 
this  is  !  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  known  it 
again — I  wonder  where  he  is  !  I  wish  I  could  get 
a  peep  at  him  ;  and  yet  1  am  frighted  out  of  my 
wits.  [Aside,  and  looking  about. 

Sir  Toby.  Now  the  manager  is  gone,  one  may 
venture  to  say;  that  the  play-house  is  no  morn¬ 
ing  beauty ;  paint  and  candle-light  are  as  great 
friends  to  the  theatres,  as  to  the  ladies;  they 
hide  many  wrinkles — don’t  they,  Mr  Glib?  ha, 
ha,  ha  ! 

Glib.  You  have  hit  it,  sir  Toby,  and  this  is  the 
old  house,  too,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[Sir  Toby  shews  his  daughter  the  scenes. 

Lady  Fuz.  [Looking  about  with  a  g/ass.]  My 
dear  sir  Toby,  you,  you  may  be  as  sarcastical  as 
you  please ;  but  I  protest,  a  play-house  is  a  pro¬ 
digious  odd  sort  of  a  thing,  now  there  is  nobody 
in  it — is  it  not,  sir  Macaroni  ? 

Sir  Mac.  O  yes,  and  a  prodigious  odd  sort  of 
a  thing,  when  ’tis  full  too — I  abominate  a  play¬ 
house  ;  my  ingenious  countrymen  have  no  taste 
now  for  the  high  seasoned  comedies ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  none  fur  the  pap  and  loploily  of 
our  present  writers. 

Glib.  Bravo,  sir  Macaroni !  I  would  not  give 
a  pin  for  a  play,  no  more  than  a  partridge,  that 
has  not  the  fumet. 

Sir  Mac ,  Not  amiss,  faith  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  Fuz.  Don’t  let  us  lose  time,  Mr  Glib ; 
if  they  are  not  ready  for  the  rehearsal,  suppose 
the  manager  entertains  us  with  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning,  and  lets  us  see  his  traps,  and  his  whims,  and 
harlequin  pantomimes. 

Sir  Toby.  And  a  shower  of  rain,  or  an  eclipse ; 
and  I  must  beg  one  peep  at  the  Patagonians. 

Miss  Fuz.  Pray,  Mr  Glib,  let  us  have  some 
thunder  and  lightning. 

Glib.  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed,  Miss; 
I’ll  whip  up  to  the  clouds,  and  be  your  Jupiter 
Tonans  in  a  crack.  [Exit. 

Sir  Mac,  A  play-house  in  England  is  to  me 
as  dull  as  a  church,  and  lit  only  to  sleep  in. 

Lady  Fuz.  Sir  Toby  thinks  so,  too - I’ll  tell 

you  what  happened  the  last  time  we  were  there. 
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Miss  Fuz.  Ay,  do,  my  dear  lady,  tell  what 
happened  to  papa ;  ’twas  very  droll. 

Sir  Toby.  Fy,  fy,  Fanny  ! — my  lady,  yon  should 
not  tell  tales  out  of  school.  ’Twas  an  accident. 

Lady  Fuz.  A  very  common  one  with  you,  my 
dear :  We  dined  late,  sir  Toby  could  not  take  his 
nap,  and  we  came  early  to  the  house;  in  ten  mi¬ 
nutes  he  fell  fast  asleep  against,  the  box-door,  bis 
wig  half  off,  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  snoring 
like  a  rhinoceros. 

Sir  Mac.  Well,  but  the  catastrophe,  lady  Fuz? 

Lady  Fuz.  The  pit  and  galleries  fell  a  laugh¬ 
ing  and  clapping;  I  jogged  and  pulled  him,  till 
my  arms  ached  ;  and  if  the  box-keeper  had  not 
luckily  opened  the  door,  and  sir  Toby  fell  head¬ 
long  into  the  passage,  I  should  have  died  with 
shame. 

Sir  Toby.  You’ll  not  die  with  tenderness,  I  be¬ 
lieve;  for  I  got  a  lump  upon  my  head  as  big  as 
an  egg,  and  have  not  been  free  from  the  head- 
acli  ever  since. 

Miss  Fuz.  I  shall  never  forget  what  a  flump 
my  papa  came  flown  with — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Mac.  The  tenderness  runs  in  the  family, 
sir  Toby. 

Lady  Fuz.  Pray  don’t  you  adore  Shakespeare, 
Sir  Mac  ! 

Sir  Mac.  Shakespeare  ! 

[  Yawning. 

Lady  Fuz.  Sir  Toby  and  I  are  absolute  wor¬ 
shippers  of  him - we  very  often  act  some  of 

his  best  tragedy  scenes  to  divert  ourselves. 

Sir  Mac.  And  it  must  be  very  diverting,  I  dare 
swear. 

Sir  Toby.  What,  more  family  secrets  !  for  shame, 
lady  Fuz - 

Lady  Fuz.  You  need  not  be  ashamed  of  your 
talents,  my  dear- — I  will  venture  to  say  you  are 
the  best  Romeo,  that  ever  appeared. 

Sir  Toby.  Pooh,  pooh  ! 

Sir  Mac.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  sir 
Toby’s  genius — But  don’t  your  ladyship  think  he 
rather  carries  too  much  flesh  for  the  lover-— Does 
your  ladyship  incline  to  tragedy,  too? 

Lady  Fuz.  I  have  my  feelings,  sir — and,  if  sir 
Toby  will  favour  you  with  two  or  three  speeches, 
I  will  stand  up  for  Juliet. 

Sir  Toby.  I  vow,  lady  Fuz,  you  distress  me 
beyond  measure — 1  never  have  any  voice  till  the 
evening. 

Miss  Fuz.  Never  mind  being  a  little  husky, 
papa  !  do  tear  your  wig,  throw  yourself  upon  the 
ground,  and  poison  yourself. 

Sir  Mac.  This  is  a  glorious  scene,  faith  ! - 

[ Aside.]  Sir  Toby  looks  as  if  he  were  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  the  tender  passions. 

Lady  Fuz.  Too  much  so,  indeed  ;  he  is  too 
amiable  not  to  be  a  little  faithless — he  has  been 

a  great  libertine - have  not  you,  sir  Toby  ? 

have  you  not  wronged  me  ?  Come,  give  me  a 

pinch  of  your  snulf - 

[ Takes  snuff  out  of  his  box.] 
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Sir  Toby.  Forget  and  forgive,  my  dear — if  my 

constitution  erred,  my  affections  never  did - 1 

have  told  you  so  a  thousand  times. 

Sir  Mac.  A  wonderful  couple,  upon  my  soul  ! 

[Aside. 

Enter  Glib. 

Glib.  Ladies,  you  can’t  possibly  have  any  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning  this  morning;  one  of  the 
planks  of  the  thunder-trunk  started  the  other  night, 
and  had  not  Jupiter  stepped  aside  to  drink  a  pot 
of  porter,  he  had  been  knocked  in  the  head  with 
his  own  thunder-bolt. 

Lady  Fuz.  Well,  let  us  go  into  the  green-room, 
then,  and  see  the  actors  and  actresses — Is  Clive 
there  ?  I  should  be  glad  of  all  things  to  see  that 
woman  off  the  stage. 

Glib.  She  never  attends  here,  but  when  she  is 
wanted. 

Lady  Fuz.  Bless  me !  If  I  was  an  actress,  I 
should  never  be  a  moment  out  of  the  play¬ 
house. 

Sir  Mac.  And,  if  I  had  my  will,  I  would  ne¬ 
ver  be  a  moment  in  it. 

Lady  Fuz.  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  Clive  !  I 
think  her  a  droll  creature — nobody  has  half  so 
good  an  opinion  of  her  as  I  have. 

[ Exit  Lady  Fuz. 

Miss  Fuz.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  have  had 
a  little  thunder  and  lightning,  than  all  the  tea 
and  chocolate  in  the  world.  [Going.]  I  wonder  I 
don’t  see  him.  [Aside. 

[Exit  Miss  Fuz. 

Sir  Mac.  What  a  set  of  people  am  I  with  ! — 
what  a  place  1  am  in,  and  what  an  entertain¬ 
ment  am  I  to  go  through  !  But  I  can’t  go 
through  it— so,  I’ll  e’en  get  into  my  chair  again, 
and  escape  from  these  Hottentots — I  wish  with 
all  my  soul  that  sir  Toby,  my  lady,  and  miss,  the 
author  and  his  piece,  the  managers,  their  play¬ 
house  and  their  performers,  were  all  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Thames,  and  that  I  were  fast  asleep 
in  my  bed  again.  [Exit. 

Enter  Wilson. 

Wil.  [Peeping.]  I  durst  not  discover  myself, 
though  1  saw  her  dear  eyes  looking  about  for  me. 
If  I  could  see  her  for  a  moment  now,  as  the  stage 
is  clear,  and  no  body  to  overlook  us,  who  knows 
but  I  might  kindle  up  her  spirit  this  moment  to 
runaway  with  me — Hah!  What  noise  is  that? 
There  she  is  !  Miss  Fanny,  Miss  Fanny  !  here  I 
am — By  Heavens,  she  comes - 

Enter  Miss  Fuz. 

Miss  Fuz.  0  dear,  how  I  flutter !  I  can’t  stay 
long — my  papa  and  mamma  were  going  to  re¬ 
hearse  Romeo  and  Juliet,  or  I  could  not  have 
stole  out  now. 
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Wil.  Let  you  and  I  act  those  parts  in  ear¬ 
nest,  miss,  au d  fly  to  Lawrence’s  cell - Love 

has  given  us  the  opportunity,  and  we  shall  forfeit 
his  protection  il  we  don’t  make  the  best  use  of 
it. 

Miss  Fuz.  Indeed,  I  can’t  go  away  with  you 
now — I  will  find  a  better  opportunity  soon — — 
perhaps,  to-morrow- — — Let  me  return  to  the 
green-room  ;  if  we  are  seen  together,  we  shall  be 
separated  for  ever. 

Wit.  To  prevent  that,  let  me  lead  you  a  pri¬ 
vate  way  through  the  house  to  a  post-chaise - 

we  shall  be  out  of  reach  before  sir  Toby  and  my 
lady  have  gone  half  through  Romeo  and  Ju¬ 
liet. 

Miss  Fuz.  Don’t  insist  upon  it  now — I  could 
not  for  the  world — my  fear  has  taken  away  all 
my  inclinations. 

Wil.  I  must  run  away  with  you  now,  Miss 
Fuz — Indeed  1  must. 

Miss  Fuz.  Have  you  really  a  post-chaise 
ready  ! 

I Vil.  I  have,  indeed  !  A  post-chaise  and  four. 

Miss  Fuz.  A  post-chaise  and  four! - Bless 

me ! 

Wil.  Four  of  the  best  bays  in  London,  and 
my  postilions  are  in  blue  jackets,  with  silver 
shoulder-knots. 

Miss  Fuz.  With  silver  shoulder-knots!  nay, 
then  there  is  no  resisting — and  yet - 

Wil.  Nay,  quickly,  quickly  determine,  my 
dear  Miss  Fuz  ! 

Miss  Fuz.  I  will  determine,  then ;  I  will  sit 
by  my  papa  at  the  rehearsal,  and  when  he  is  a- 
sleep,  which  he  will  be  in  ten  minutes,  and  my 
mamma  will  be  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  to 
every  thing  but  Mr  Glib’s  wit — I’ll  steal  out  of 
the  box  from  them,  and  you  shall  run  away 
with  me  as  fast  as  you  can,  wherever  your 
four  bays  and  silver  shoulder-knots  please  to 
take  me. 
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Wil.  Upon  my  knees,  I  thank  you,  and  thus  I 
take  an  earnest  of  my  happiness.  [ Kisses  her 

hand.]  Zounds  !  here’s  your  mamma,  miss - 

don’t  be  alarmed — Lady !  by  yonder  blessed 
moon,  I  vow  ! 

Miss  Fuz.  Oh,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  in¬ 
constant  moon  ! 

Lady  Fuz.  [ Approaching .]  Let  us  have  no  sun, 

moon,  and  stars  now - What  are  you  about,  my 

dear?  Who  is  this  young  gentleman  you  are  so 
free  with  ? 

Miss  Fuz.  This  is  the  young  gentleman  actor, 
mamma,  whose  benefit  we  were  at  last  summer, 
and,  while  you  were  busy  acting  in  the  green¬ 
room,  I  stole  out  here  to  try  how  my  voice  would 
sound  upon  the  stage,  and  finding  him  here,  I 
begged  him  to  teach  me  a  little  how  to  play 
Juliet. 

Lady  Fuz.  O,  very  well,  my  dear  !  we  are 
obliged  to  the  young  gentleman,  to  be  sure  ! 
your  papa  will  teach  you,  child,  and  play  Ro¬ 
meo  with  you  ;  you  should  not  be  too  free  with 
these  actors.  [ Aside. ]  I  am  much  obliged  to  you, 
sir,  for  the  pains  you  have  taken  with  my  daugh¬ 
ter — we  are  very  sensible  of  your  politeness,  and 
you  may  bring  us  some  tickets,  when  your  bene¬ 
fit  time  comes. 

Wil.  I  am  greatly  honoured  by  your  ladyship, 
and  will  go  through  all  the  scenes  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  with  miss,  whenever  she  pleases. 

Lady  Fuz.  O,  no,  young  man  !  her  papa  is  a 
very  fine  actor,  and  a  great  critic ;  and  he  will 
have  nobody  teach  her  these  things  but  him¬ 
self - Thank  the  gentleman,  child  !  [SAe  curt¬ 

sies.]  Why  did  not  you  stay  to  hear  your  papa 
and  me?  Go,  go,  my  dear,  and  I'll  follow  you  ! 
[Exit  Miss.]  Upon  my  word,  a  likely  young 
man  !  your  servant,  sir’!  and  very  likely  to  turn 
a  young  woman’s  head  ;  were  it  not  for  setting 
my  daughter  a  bad  example,  I  should  like  to  go 
over  some  scenes  of  Juliet  with  him  myself. 

[Exit,  looking  at  him. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  l.— The  stage. 

Enter  Glib,  Sir  Toby,  La.dy  and  Miss  Fuz, 
Patent,  fyc. 

Glib.  What,  we  have  lost  sir  Macaroni  !  no 
great  matter,  for  he  was  half  asleep  all  the  time 
he  was  here — very  little  better  than  caput  mor- 
tuum- — Now,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
take  your  places— Hiss  and  clap,  condemn  or 
applaud  me,  as  your  taste  directs  you,  and  Apol- 
io  and  the  Nine  send  me  a  good  deliverance  : 

Lady  Fuz.  We’ll  go  into  the  front  boxes - 

What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Fanny?  You  had 
rather  be  at  your  inconstant  moon,  than  hear 
Mr  Glib’s  wit. 


Miss  Fan.  I  never  was  happier  in  all  my 
life,  mamma.  [Sfg7is.]  What  will  become  of  me  ? 

[Aside. 

Sir  Toby.  I  shall  be  very  critical,  Mr  Author. 

Lady  Fuz.  Pray,  are  we  to’have  a  prologue, 
Mr  Glib?  We  positively  must  have  a  prologue  1 

Glib.  Most  certainly  !  entre  nous — I  have  de¬ 
sired  the  manager  to  write  me  one — which  has 
so  flattered  him,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  any 
thing  with  him.  [Aside  to  Lady  Fuz.]  I  know 
them  all  from  the  patentees,  down  to  the  wait¬ 
ing  fellows  in  green  coats - 

Sir  Toby.  You  are  very  happy  in  your  acquaint¬ 
ance,  sir. 

Lahy  Fuz.  I  wish  some  of  the  stage  folks 
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would  shew  me  round  to  the  boxes - Who’s 

there ! 

Enter  Johnston. 

John.  I’ll  conduct  your  ladyship  round,  if  you 
please. 

Lady  Fuz.  Thank  you,  Mr  Johnston — — Re¬ 
member  my  box  the  first  night — and  don  t  for¬ 
get  Clive’s  benefit. 

John.  I  won’t,  my  lady. 

Lady  Fuz.  Come,  now  for  it,  Glib!  I  shall 
have  both  my  ears  open;  and  I  hope  sir  Ioliy 

will  do  as  much  by  his  eyes - Come,  Fanny, 

mv  dear,  this  way. 

[ Exit  Lady  Fuz,  fc. 

Miss  Fuz.  I’ll  go  my  own  way  for  the  first 
time:  now  my  spirits  are  up  again — I  have  slipt 
my  leading  strings;  and  if  dear  Mr  Wilson’s 
bays  and  postillions  keep  pace  with  my  fancy, 
my  papa  and  mamma  must  run  a  little  faster 
than  they  do  to  overtake  me. 

[Exit  Miss  Fuz. 

Enter  Prompter. 


Glib.  I  hope,  Mr  Hopkins,  that  nobody  has 
got  secretly  into  the  house  ;  I  would  have  none 
but  friends  at  the  first  rehearsal. 

[Looking  round  the  house. 

Hop.  You  see  the  house  is  quite  clear,  sir. 

Glib.  I  would  not  have  the  town  have  the 

least  idea  of  my  performance  before  hand - 1 

would  open  a  mask  battery  of  entertainment  up¬ 
on  the  public. 

Hop.  You’ll  surprise  them,  1  believe,  sir  ! 

Glib.  Pray  be  so  good  as  to  ring  down  the 
curtain,  that  we  may  rehearse  in  form — So,  so,  so  ! 
very  well ;  and  now  I’ll  say  a  word  or  two  to 
the  [Curtain  drops.]  gentlemen  in  the  orchestra 
— Gentlemen,  [I’o  the  orchestra.]  I  shall  take  it 
as  a  particular  favour,  if  you  would  be  careful 
of  your  pianos  and  fortes ;  they  are  the  light  and 
shade,  and  without  them  music  is  all  noise,  and 

singing  nothing  but  bawling - - 

Musician. — [From  the  orchestra.] — I  don’t 
quite  understand  this  movement - Is  it  alle¬ 

gro,  sir  ? 

Glib.  Allegro,  spiritoso  !  Flash,  flash,  fire  !  my 
friends — you  gentlemen  haut-boys,  take  particu¬ 
lar  care  of  your  little  solos — You  bassoons,  sup¬ 
port  them,  con  gusto — not  too  powerfully — mind 
a  delicacy  of  feeling  in  your  second  movement — 

Make  yourselves  ready,  gentlemen - Shoulder 

your  fiddles — cock  your  bows — and  the  moment 
1  vanish,  fire  away,  crash  !  I  leave  my  fame  in 
your  hands — my  lady — sir  Toby,  are  you  got 
round  ?  O,  very  well !  I  see  you — Don’t  forget  a 
cordial  now  and  then  for  the  poor  author. 

[Speaking  to  the  audience,  and  making  a 
sign  of  clapping. 

uring  the  burletto,  Glib,  the  author,  goes 
out  and  comes  in  several  times  upon  the 
stage,  and  speaks  occasionally  to  the  per¬ 


formers,  as  his  fancy  prompts  him,  in  or¬ 
der  to  enliven  the  action,  and  give  a  pro¬ 
per  comic  spirit  to  the  performance!] 


OVERTURE 

TO  THE 

BURLETTA  OF  ORPHEUS. 

The  curtain  rises  to  soft  music  after  the  Over¬ 
ture,  and  discovers  Orpheus  asleep  upon  a 
couch  with  his  lyre  near  him — after  the  sym¬ 
phony — 


Recitative  accompanied. 

Orpheus  dreaming. 

I  come — I  go — I  must — I  will. 

[Half  awake. 

Bless  me  !  Where  am  I?  here  I’m  still  i 

[Quite  awake. 

Though  dead,  she  haunts  me  still,  my  wife  ! 

In  death  my  torment,  as  in  life  ; 

By  day,  by  night,  whene’er  she  catches 
Poor  me  asleep — she  thumps  and  scratches  ; 

No  more  she  cries,  with  harlot’s  revel, 

But  fetch  me,  Orpheus,  from  the  devil  ! 


AIR. 

Though  she  scolded  all  day,  and  all  night  did  the 
same, 

Though  she  was  too  rampant,  and  I  was  too 
tame ; 

Though  shriller  her  notes,  than  the  ear-piercing 
fife, 

I  must,  and  I  will,  go  to  hell  for  roy  wife  ! 

As  the  sailor  can’t  rest,  if  the  winds  are  too  still, 
As  the  miller  sleeps  best  by  the  clack  of  his 
mill, 

So  I  was  most  happy  in  tumult  and  strife  ; 

I  must,  and  I  will,  go  to  hell  for  my  wife ! 

[Going  out. 

Enter  Rhodope. 

Recitative. 

Rho.  Your  wife,  you  driv’ler  ! — is  it  so  ? 

But  I’ll  play  hell  before  you  go  ! 

Orph.  With  fear  and  shame,  my  cheeks  are 
scarlet ; 

I’ve  prais’d  my  wife,  before  my  harlot. 

Rho.  Go,  fetch  your  wife,  thou  simple  man  ; 
What !  keep  us  both  ? — is  that  your 
plan  ? 

And  dar’st  thou,  Orpheus,  think  of  two, 
When  one’s  too  much  by  one  for  you? 

3 
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Orph.  My  mind  is  fix’d — in  vain  this  strife; 

To  hell  I  go,  to  fetch  my  wife. — - 

[Going,  Rhodope  holds  him. 

AIR. 

R  ho.  Is  this  your  affection, 

Your  vows  and  protection, 

To  bring  back  your  wife  to  your  house  ? 
When  she  knows  what  I  am, 

As  a  wolf  the  poor  lamb, 

As  a  cat  she  will  mumble  the  mouse. 

[In  tears. 

AIR. 

Orph.  Pray  cease  your  pathetic, 

And  I’ll  be  prophetic  ; 

Two  ladies  at  once  in  my  house, 

Two  cats  they  will  be, 

And  mumble  poor  me  ; 

The  poor  married  man  is  the  mouse. 

Rho.  Yet  hear  me  !  Orpheus,  can  you  be 
So  vulgar,  as  to  part  with  me, 

And  fetch  your  wife  ? — am  l  forsaken  ? 
O  give  me  back  vfhat  you  have  taken  ! 
In  vain  l  rave,  my  fate  deplore, 

A  ruin’d  maid  is  maid  no  more; 

Your  love  alone  is  reputation, 

Give  me  but  that,  and  this  for  reputa¬ 
tion. 

[Sttcyjs  her  fingers. 

AIR. 

When,  Orpheus,  you 
Were  kind  and  true, 

Of  joy  I  had  my  fill. 

Now  Orpheus  roves, 

And  faithless  proves, 

Alas  !  the  bitter  pill ! 

As  from  the  bogs, 

The  wounded  frogs 
Call’d  out,  I  call  to  thee; 

O  naughty  boy, 

To  you  ’tis  joy, 

Alas  !  'tis  death  to  me. 

Orph.  In  vain  are  all  your  sobs,  and  sighs, 

In  vain  the  rhet’rick  of  your  eyes ; 

To  wind  and  rain  my  heart  is  rock  : 
The  more  you  cry — the  more  I’m  block. 

Rho.  Since  my  best  weapon,  crying,  fails, 

I’ll  try  my  tongue,  and  then  my  nails. 

AIR. 

Mount  if  you  will,  and  reach  the  sky, 
Quick  as  lightning  would  I  fly, 

And  there  would  give  you  battle ; 
Like  the  thunder  I  would  rattle. 


Seek,  if  you  will,  the  shades  below; 
Thither,  thither,  will  I  go, 

Your  faithless  heart  appal  ! 

My  rage  no  bounds  shall  know — 
Revenge  my  bosom  stings, 

And  jealousy  has  wings, 

To  rise  above  them  all  ! 

[Orpheus  snatches  up  the  lyre. 

Orph.  This  is  my  weapon  ;  don't  advance  ! 

I’ll  make  you  sleep,  or  make  you  dance. 

AIR. 

One  med'eine  cures  the  gout, 

Another  cures  a  cold, 

This  can  drive  your  passions  out, 

Nay,  even  cure  a  scold. 

Have  you  gout  or  vapours, 

I  in  sleep 
Your  senses  steep, 

Or  make  your  legs  cut  capers. 

Duetto,  accompanied  with  the  lyre. 

Rho.  I  cannot  have  my  swing, 

Orph.  Ting,  ting,  ting. 

Rho.  My  tongue  has  lost  its  twang, 

Orph.  Tang,  tang,  tang. 

Rho.  My  eves  begin  to  twdnkle, 

Orph.  Tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle. 

Rho.  My  hands  dingle,  dangle, 

Orph.  Tangle,  tangle,  tangle. 

Rho.  My  spirits  sink, 

Orph.  Tink,  tink,  tick. 

Rho.  Alas,  my  tongue  ! 

Orph.  Tang,  tang,  tong. 

Rho.  Now  ’tis  all  o’er, 

I  can  no  more, 

But — go-to-sleep — and-^sno-o-re. 
[Sinks  by  degrees  upon  a  couch,  and  falls 
asleep. 

Orph.  ’Tis  done,  I’m  free, 

And  now  for  thee, 

F.urydice  ! 

Behold  what’s  seldom  seen  in  life, 

I  leave  my  mistress  for  my  wife. 

Who’s  there  ! 

[Calls  a  servant,  who  peeps  in. 
Come  in — nay,  never  peep; 

The  danger’s  o’er — she’s  fast  asleep ; 
Do  not  too  soon  her  fury  rouse, 

I  go  to  hell,  to  fetch  my  spouse. 

AIR. 

Though  she  scolded  all  day,  and  all  night  did  the 
same, 

Though  she  was  too  rampant,  and  I  was  too 
tame ; 
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Though  shriller  her  notes  than  the  ear-piercing 
fife, 

I  must,  and  I  willy  go  to  hell  for  my  wife. 

[Exit  singing. 

SCENE  II. —  Changes'  to  a  mountainous  country ; 
cozes,  sheep,  goats,  See. 

After  a  short  symphony — Enter  Orpheus, 
playing  upon  his  lyre. 

AIR. 

Thou  dear  companion  of  my  life, 

My  friend,  my  mistress,  and  my  wife, 
Much  dearer  than  all  three  ! 

Should  they  be  faithless  and  deceive  me, 
Thy  grand  specific  can  relieve  me, 

All  med’eines  are  in  thee, 

Thou  veritable  beaume  dc  vie  ! 

Recitative. 

Now  wake  my  lyre,  to  sprightlier  strains, 

Inspire  with  joy  both  beasts  and  swains,. 

Give  us  no  soporific  potion, 

But  notes  shall  set  the  fields  in  motion. 

AIR. 

Breathe  no  ditty, 

Soft  and  pretty, 

Charming  female  tongues  to  sleep  ; 
Goats  shall  flaunt  it, 

Cows  currant  it, 

Shepherds  frisk  it  with  their  sheep  ! 

Enter  Old  Shepherd  with  others. 
Recitative. 

Old  Shep.  Stop,  stop  your  noise,  you  fiddling 
fool ! 

We  want  not  here  a  dancing  school  ! 

Qrph.  Shepherd,  be  cool ;  forbear  this  vap’- 
ring, 

Or  this  shall  set  yoii  all  a  eap’ring. 

Old  Shep.  Touch  it  again,  and  I  shall  strait 

Beat  time  with  this  upon  your  pate. 

Orph.  I  dare  you  all,  your  threats,  your 
blow's ; 

Come  one  and  all !  we  now  are  foes. 

Old  Shep.  Zounds  !  what’s  the  matter  with  my 
toes? 

Begins  to  dance. 

AIR. 

From  top  to  toe, 

Above,  below, 

The  tingling  runs  about  me ; 

I  feel  it  here, 

I  feel  it  there, 

Within  me,  and  without  me. 


AIR. 

Orph.  From  top  to  toe, 

Above,  below, 

The  charm  shall  run  about  you; 
Now  tingle  here. 

Now  tingle  there, 

Within  you,  and  without  you. 

AIR. 

Old  Shep.  0  cut  those  strings^ 

Those  tickling  things, 

Of  that  same  cursed  scraper  ! 

Chorus  of  Shepherds. 

We’re  dancing  too, 

And  we,  like  you, 

Can  only  cut  a  caper. 

AIR. 

Orph.  They  cut  the  strings, 

Those  foolish  things  ! 

They  cannot  hurt  the  scraper; 
They’re  dancing  too, 

And  they,  like  you, 

Can  only  cut  a  caper. 

Chorus. 

We’re  dancing  too. 

And  we,  like  you. 

Can  only  cut  a  caper. 

AIR. 

Old  Shep.  As  I’m  alive, 

I’m  sixty-five, 

And  that’s  no  age  for  dancing; 
I’m  past  the  game, 

O  fie  for  shame  ! 

Old  men  should  not  be  prancing  . 
G  cut  the  strings, 

Those  tickling  things, 

Of  that  same  cursed  scraper  ! 

Chorus. 

W  e’re  dancing  too, 

And  we,  like  you. 

Can  only  cut  a  caper. 

AIR. 

Orph ;  They  cut  the  strings, 

Those  foolish  things  ! 

They  cannot  hurt  the  scraper  ; 
They’re  dancing  too, 

And  they,  like  you, 

Cap  only  cut  a  caper. 
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Chorus. 

We’re  dancing  too, 

And  we,  like  you, 

Can  only  cut  a  caper. 

[Orpheus  If  ads  out  the  shepherds  in  a 
grand  chorus  of  singing  and  dan¬ 
cing,  and  the  beasts  following  them. 

Glib.  Here’s  a  scene,  lady  Fuz  ! — If  tliis  won’t 
do,  what  the  devil  will  ?  ta»,  lal,  la],  lal  ! — [Dan¬ 
cing.^  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  [To  the  orche¬ 
stra ,]  Admirably  well  done,  indeed  ! — I’ll  kiss  you  1 
all  round,  over  as  much  punch  as  the  double  hass 
will  hold. 

Enter  Patent. 

There,  Mr  Manager,  is  an  end  of  an  act — -Every 
beast  upon  his  hind-legs  !— 1  did  intend,  that 
houses  and  trees  (according  to  the  old  story) 
should  have  joined  in  the  dance  ;  but  it  would 
have  crouded  the  stage  too  much. 

Pat.  Full  enough  as  it  is,  Mr  Glib. 

Lady  Fuz.  [Without f\  Let  me  come,  let  me 
come,  I  say  ! 

Glib.  D’ye  hear,  d’ye  hear?  her  ladyship’s  in 
raptures,  I  find; - 1  knew  1  should  touch  her, 

Enter  Lady  Fez. 

Lady  Fuz.  These  are  fine  doings;  fine  doings, 
Mr  Glib  ! 

Glib.  And  a  fine  effect  they  will  have,  my 
ladv;  particularly  the  dancing  off  of  the  beasts. 

Lady  Fuz.  Yes,  yes;  they  have  danced  off, 
but  they  shall  dance  back  again,  take  ray  word 
for  it.  '  [Walks  about. 

Glib.  My  dear  lady,  and  so  they  shall  ;  don  t 
be  uneasy;  they  shall  dance  back  again  directly 

- here,  prompter,  I  intended  to  have  the  scene 

over  again  ;  I  could  see  it  forever. 

Lady  Fuz ,  Was  this  your  plot,  Mr  Glib? 
Or  vour  contrivance,  Mr  Manager  ? 

Pat.  Madam  ! 

Glib.  No,  upon  my  soul  !  ’lis  all  my  own  con¬ 
trivance  ;  not  a  thought  stole  from  ancient,  or 
modern  ;  all  ray  own  plot ! 

Lady  Fuz.  Call  my  servants  !  I’ll  have  a  post- 
chaise  directly;  I  see  your  guilt,  by  your  vain  en¬ 
deavours  to  hide  it;  this  is  the  most  hare-laced 
impudence  ! 

Glib.  Impudence  ! - -may  I  die,  if  I  know  an 

indecent  expression  in  the  whole  piece  ! 

Pat.  Your  passion,  madam,  runs  away  with 
you;  I  don’t  understand  you. 

Lady  Fuz.  No,  sir  !  ’tis  one  of  your  stage-play¬ 
ers  has  run  away  with  my  daughter;  and  III  be 
revenged  on  you  all ! — I’ll  shut  up  your  house  . 

Pat.  This  must  be  inquired  into. 

[Exit  Patent. 


Glib.  What!  did  Miss  Fuz  run  away  without 
seeiug  Orpheus  ? 

Lady  Fuz.  Don’t  say  a  word  more,  thou  block¬ 
head  ! 

Glib.  I  am  dumb,  but  no  blockhead  ! 

Enter  Sir  Toby,  in  confusion. 

Sir  Toby.  What  is  all  -this  ?  what  is  it  all  a- 
bout  ? 

Lady  Fuz.  Why,  it  is  all  your  fault,  sir  Toby! 
had  not  you  been  asleep,  she  could  never  have 
been  stolen  from  your  side. 

Sir  Toby.  How  do  you  know  she  is  stolen? 
Enquire  first,  my  lady,  and  be  in  a  passion  after¬ 
wards. 

Lady  Fuz.  I  know  she’s  gone  ;  I  saw  her  with 
a  young  fellow- — he  was  upon  his  knees,  swearing 

by  the  moon- - let  us  have  a  post-chaise,  sir 

Toby,  directly,  and  follow  them ! 

Sir  Toby.  Let  us  dine  first,  my  dear,  and  I’ll 
go  wherever  you  please. 

Lady  Fuz.  Dine,  dine!  Did  you  ever  hear  the 
like?  you  have  no  more  feeling,  sir  Toby,  than 
your  periwig. — I  shall  go  distracted  !  the  greatest 
curse  of  a  poor  woman  is,  to  have  a  flighty  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  a  sleepy  husband. 

[Exit  Lady  Fuz. 

Sir  Toby.  And  the  greatest  curse  of  a  poor 
man  is,  to  have  every  body  flighty  in  his  family 
but  himself.  [Exit. 

Enter  Patent. 

Pat.  ’Tis  true,  Mr  Glib,  the  young  lady  is 
gone  off)  but,  with  nobody  that  belongs  to  us — 
’tis  a  dreadful  affair  ! 

Glib.  So  it  is,  faith  !  to  spoil  my  rehearsal— T 
think  it  was  very  ungenteel  of  her,  to  choose  this 
morning  for  her  pranks.  Though  she  might  make 
free  with  her  father  and  mother,  she  should 
have  more  manners  than  to  treat  me  so;  Ill 
tell  her  as  much  when  I  sec  her.  'I  he  second 
act  shall  be  ready  for  you  next;  week — I  depend 
upon  you  for  a  prologue — your  genius - 

Pad.  You  are  too  polite,  Mr  Glib— have  you 
an  epilogue  ? 

Glib.  I  have  a  kind  of  address  here,  by  way  of 
epilogue,  to  the  town— I  suppose  it  to  be  spoken 
by  myself,  as  the  author — who  have  you  can  re¬ 
present  me  ? — no  easy  task,  let  me  tell  you — he 
must  be  a  little  smart,  degagee,  and  not  want  as¬ 
surance. 

Pat,  Smart,  degagee,  and  not  want  assurance  ? 
— King  is  the  very  man. 

Glib.  Thank,  thank  you  !  dear  Mr  Patent,— 
the  very  man — is  he  in  the  house  ?  I  would  read 
it  to  him.  , 

Pat.  O  no  !  since  the  audience  received  him 
in  Linco,  lie  is  practising  music,  whenever  he  is 
not  wanted  here. 

Glib.  1  have  heard  as  much  ;  and  that  he  con- 
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tinually  sets  liis  family’s  teeth  on  edge,  with 
scraping  upon  the  fiddle. — Conceit,  conceit,  Mr 
Patent,  is  the  ruin  of  them  all.  I  could  wish, 
when  he  speaks  this  address,  that  he  would  be 
more  easy  in  his  carriage,  and  not  have  that 
damned  jerk  in  his  bow,  that  he  generally  treats 
us  with. 

Pat.  I’ll  hint  as  much  to  him. 

Glib.  This  is  my  conception  of  the  matter ; — 
Bow  your  body  gently,  turn  your  head  semicircu- 
larly,  on  one  side  and  the  other ;  and,  smiling 
thus,  agreeably  begin : 

All  fable  is  fiction — I,  your  bard,  will  main¬ 
tain  it  ; 

And  lest  you  don’t  know  it,  ’tis  fit  I  explain 
it : 

The  lyre  of  our  Orpheus  means  your  appro¬ 
bation  ; 

Which  frees  the  poor  poet  from  care  and  vex¬ 
ation  : 

Shou’d  want  make  his  mistress  too  keen  to  dis¬ 
pute, 


Your  smiles  fill  his  pockets — and  madam  is 
mute : 

Shou’d  his  wife,  that’s  himself - for  they  two 

are  but  one - 

Be  in  hell,  that’s  in  debt,  and  the  money  all 
gone ; 

Your  favour  brings  comfort,  at  once  cures  the 
evil, 

For  ’scaping  bum  bailiffs,  is  ’scaping  the  de- 
vil ; 

Nay,  cerberus-critics  their  fury  will  drop, 

For  such  barking  monsters  your  smiles  are  a 
sop; 

But  how  to  explain  what  you  most  will  require, 

That  cows,  sheep,  and  calves,  shou’d  dance  af¬ 
ter  the  lyre  ? 

Without  your  kind  favour,  how  scanty  each 
meal ! 

But  with  it  comes  dancing,  beef,  mutton,  and 
veal ; 

For  sing  it,  or  say  it,  this  truth  we  all  see, 

Your  applause  will  be  ever  the  true  beaume 
de  vie. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — A  room. 

Enter  Sir  Thomas  Maxwell  and  Margaret. 

Sir  Tho.  Why,  the  woman  is  mad!  these 
cursed  newspaper  patriots  have  shattered  her 
brains  !  nothing  less  than  a  senator  of  seven 
years  standing  can  conceive  what  she  means. 

Mar.  Why,  sir  Thomas,  my  conversation  is 
neither  deficient  in  order,  precision,  or  dignity. 

Sir  Tho.  Dignity !  and  what  occasion  for  dig¬ 
nity  in  the  common  concerns  oi  my  house  ?  w  hv 
the  deuce  can’t  you  converse  like  the  rest  of  the 
world  ?  If  you  want  money  to  pay  oil  my  bills, 
you  move  me  for  further  supplies ;  if  I  turn  away 


a  servant,  you  condemn  me  for  so  often  changing 
my  ministrv  ;  and  because  I  lock  up  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  to  prevent  her  eloping  with  the  paltry  clerk 
of  a  pitiful  trader,  it  is,  forsooth,  an  invasion  of 
the  bill  of  rights,  and  a  mortal  stab  to  the  great, 
charter  of  liberty  ! 

Mar.  As  Serjeant  Second’em  said,  in  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  corn-bill,  “  Then  why  don’t  you  chuse 
“better  ground,  brother,  am 
«  your  bottom  a  litt 
“  the  line  of  libei  t  1 

“  rights  belong" - 

Sir  Tho.  Mercy  on  us ! 

Mur.  But,  indeed,  my  dear  brother,  you  ar® 
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got  quite  out  of  your  depth  :  Woman,  I  tell  you, 
is  a  microcosm  ;  and  rightly  to  rule  her,  requires 
as  great  talents,  as  to  govern  a  state.  And  what 
says  the  aphorism  of  cardinal  Polignac?  “  If  you 
“  would  not  have  a  person  deceive  you,  he  car.e- 
“  ful  not  to  let  him  know  you  mistrust  him  !” 
and  so  of  youj-  daughter. 

Sir  Tho.  Mrs  Margaret  Maxwell,  bestow  your 
advice  where  it  is  wanted  !  Out  of  mv  depth  !  a 
likely  story  indeed,  that  I,  who  am  fixed  here  in 
a  national  trust,  appointed  guardian  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  interest  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  should  not 
know  how  to  manage  a  girl  ! 

Mar.  And  pray,  Mr  Consul,  what  information 
will  your  station  afford  you  ?  I  don’t  deny  your 
knowledge  in  export  and  import,  nor  doubt  your 
skill  in  the  difference  between  wet  and  dry  goods  ; 
you  may  weigh,  with  exactness,  the  balance  of 
trade,  or  explain  the  true  spirit  of  a  treaty  of 
commerce  ;  the  surface,  die  mere  skimmings  of 
the  political  pot  ! 

Sir  Tho.  Blighty  well  ! 

Mar.  But  had  you,  with  me,  traced  things  to 
their  original  source;  had  you  discovered  all  so¬ 
cial  subordination  to  arise  from  original  compact; 
bad  you  read  Maehiavel,  Montesquieu,  Locke, 
Bacon,  Hobbes,  Harrington,  Hume;  had  you 
studied  the  political  testaments  of  Alberoni  and 
cardinal  Richlieu - 

Sir  Tho.  Mercy  on  us  ! 

Mar.  Had  you  analyzed  the  pragmatic  sanc¬ 
tion,  and  the  family  compact;  had  you  toiled 
through  the  laborious  page  of  the  Vinerian  pro¬ 
fessor,  or  estimated  the  prevailing  manners  w  ith 
the  vicar  of  Newcastle  ;  in  a  word,  had  you  read 
Amicus  upon  Taxation,  and  Jnimicus  upon  Re¬ 
presentation,  you  would  have  known - 

Sir  Tho.  What ! 

Mar.  That,  in  spite  of  the  frippery  French 
Salique  laws,  woman  is  a  free  agent,  a  noun  sub¬ 
stantive  entity,  and,  when  treated  with  confi¬ 
dence — 

Sir  Tho.  Why,  perhaps,  she  may  not  abuse  it : 
But  still,  my  sage  sister,  it  is  but  a  perhaps  ;  now, 
my  method  is  certain,  infallible;  by  confining 
her,  I  can’t  be  deceived. 

Mar.  And  pray,  sir,  what  right  have  you  to 
confine  her?  look  in  your  Puffcndorf !  though 
born  in  Spain,  she  is  a  native  of  England  ;  her 
birth-right  is  liberty — a  better  patrimonial  estate 
than  any  of  your  despotic  countries  could  give 
her. 

Sir  Tho.  Zooks,  you  would  tire  the  patience  of 
Job !  Pray,  answer  me  this ;  is  Harriet  my  daugh¬ 
ter  ? 

Mar.  What  then?  for  that  inestimable  bless¬ 
ing  she  is  not  beholden  to  you ;  nor  can  you, 
though  a  father,  with  reason,  justice,  or  law,  take 
jt  from  her. 

Sir  Tho.  Why,  Margaret,  you  forget  where  you 
are  !  This,  child,  is  the  town  of  Madrid ;  you  are 


[Foote. 

amongst  a  sage,  steady  people,  who  know  and 
revere  the  natural  rights  of  a  parent. 

Mar.  Natural  rights  !  Can  a  right  to  tyrannize 
be  founded  in  nature  ? 

Sir  Tho.  Look’e,  Margaret !  you  are  but  lo¬ 
sing  your  time ;  for,  unless  you  can  prevail  on 
count  Wall,  or  the  president  of  Castillo,  to  grant 
you  a  habeas,  why,  Harriet  shall  stay  where  slip 
is. 

Mar.  Ay,  ay,  you  know  where  you  are  ;  but,  if 
my  niece  will  take  my  advice,  the  justice,  that  is 
denied  to  her  here,  she  will  instantly  seek  for 
elsewhere. 

Sir  Tho.  Elsewhere  ?  hark  you,  sister !  is  it 
thus  you  answer  my  purpose  in  bringing  you  hi¬ 
ther?  I  hoped  to  have  my  daughter’s  principles 
formed  by  your  prudence  ;  her  conduct  directed 
by  your  experience  and  wisdom. 

Mar.  The  preliminary  is  categorically  true. 

Sir  Tho.  Then,  why  don’t  you  abide  by  the 
treaty  ? 

Mar.  Yes;  you  have  given  me  powerful  mo¬ 
tives  1 

Sir.  Tho.  But  another  word,  madam  !  as  I 
don’t  chuse  that  Harriet  should  imbibe  any  more 
of  your  romantic  republican  notions,  I  shall  take 
it  as  a  great  favour,  if  you  would  prepare  to  quit 
this  country  with  the  first  opportunity. 

Mar.  You  need  not  have  remonstrated  ;  a  pe¬ 
tition  would  have  answered  your  purpose  :  I  did 
intend  to  withdraw,  and  without  taking  leave ; 
nor  will  I  reside  on  a  spot,  where  the  great  char¬ 
ter  of  my  sex  is  hourly  invaded  !  No,  sir  Tho¬ 
mas;  I  shall  return  to  the  land  of  liberty  !  hut 
there  expect  to  have  your  despotic  dealings  pro¬ 
perly  and  publicly  handled. 

Sir  Tho.  What,  you  design  to  turn  author  ? 

Mar.  There’s  no  occasion  for  that ;  libertv  has 
already  a  chpmpion  in  one  of  my  sex  :  The  same- 
pen,  that  has  dared  to  scourge  the  arbitrary  ac¬ 
tions  of  some  of  our  monarchs,  shall  do  equal 
justice  to  the  oppressive  power  of  parents. 

Sir  Tho.  With  all  my  heart ! 

Mar.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  too  late  to  get  you 
into  the  historical  text ;  but,  I  promise  you,  you 
shall  be  soundly  swinged  in  the  marginal  notes. 

Enter  a  Servant,  who  whispers  Sir  Thomas. 

Sir  Tho.  What,  now  ? 

Ser.  This  instant. 

Sir  Tho.  How  did  he  get  in? 

Ser.  By  a  ladder  of  ropes,  dropped,  I  suppose, 
by  Miss  Harriet,  from  the  balcony. 

Sir  Tho.  That  way,  1  reckon,  lie  thinks  to  re¬ 
treat;  but  I  shall  prevent  him.  Here,  Dick,  do 
you  and  Ralph  run  into  the  street,  and  front  the 
house  with  a  couple  of  carbines;  bid  James  bring 
my  tolcdo;  and  let  the  rest  of  the  fellow  s  follow 
my  steps. 

Mar.  Hey-day  !  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
this  civil  commotion,'1 
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Sir  Tho.  Nothing  extraordinary  ;  only  the  na¬ 
tural  consequence  of  some  of  your  salutary  sug¬ 
gestions. 

Mur.  Mine,  sir  Thomas  ? 

Sir  Tho.  Yes,  yours,  sister  Margaret ! 

Mar.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Sir  Tho.  Oh,  nothing  but  Harriet  making  use 
of  her  great  natural  charter  of  liberty,  by  letting 
young  Invoice,  Abraham  Indigo’s  clerk,  by  the 
means  of  a  ladder  of  ropes,  into  her  chamber. 

Mar.  I  am  not  surprised. 

Sir  Tho.  Nor  I,  neither. 

Mar.  The  instant  your  suspicions  gave  her  a 
guard,  I  told  her  the  act  was  tantamount  to  an 
open  declaration  of  war,  and  sanctified  every 
stratagem. 

Si r  Tho.  You  did?  mighty  well,  madam!  I 
hope,  then,  for  once,  you  will  approve  my  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  the  law  of  nations  shall  he  strictly  ob¬ 
served  ;  you  shall  see  how  a  spy  ought  to  be 
treated,  who  is  caught  in  the  enemy’s  camp  ! 

Enter  Servant,  zoith  the  toledo. 

Oh,  here’s  my  trusty  toledo  !  Come,  follow  your 
leader  !  [Exit  with  servants. 

Mar.  Oh,  sir,  I  shall  pursue,  and  reconnoitre 
your  motions ;  and,  though  no  cartel  is  settled 
between  you,  take  care  how  you  infringe  the  jus 
gentium.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Another  Chamber. 

Harriet  and  Invoice  discovered. 

Har.  Are  you  sure  you  were  not  observed  ? 

Inv.  I  believe  not. 

Har.  Well,  Mr  Invoice,  you  can,  I  think,  now 
no  longer  doubt  of  my  kindness;  though,  let  me 
tell  you,  you  are  a  good  deal  indebted  for  this 
early  proof  of  it  to  my  father's  /severity. 

In.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  an  event,  so  happy 
for  me,  should  proceed  from  so  unlucky  a  cause: 
But  are  there  no  hopes  that  sir  Thomas  may  be 
softened  in  time? 

Har.  None  :  he  is,  both  from  nature  and  ha¬ 
bit,  inflexibly  obstinate.  This,  too,  is  his  favour¬ 
ite  foible;  no  German  baron  was  ever  more  at¬ 
tached  to  the  genealogical  laws  of  alliance  than 
lie  :  Marry  his  daughter  to  a  person  in  trade?  No  ! 
Put  his  present  favourite  out  of  the  question,  he 
can  never  be  brought  to  submit  to  it. 

In.  Dear  Miss  Harriet,  then  whv  will  you  he¬ 
sitate  ?  there  can  be  no  other  alternative;  you 
must  either  submit  to  marry  the  count,  or,  by 
flight,  escape  from  the - 

liar.  No,  Mr  Invoice,  not  till  the  last  neces- 
citv  drives  me.  Besides,  where  can  we  go?  how 
subsist  ?  who  will  receive  us  ? 

In.  4  The  world  is  all  before  us  where  to 
chuse ;’  and,  as  wc  fly  from  oppression,  4  Provi¬ 
dence  our  guide.’ 


Har.  The  world,  Mr  Invoice,  is  but  a  cold 
kind  of  common  ;  and,  as  to  Providence,  let  us 
first  be  sure  we  deserve  its  protection — [H  noise 
without.]  Bless  me  !  don’t  I  hear  some  bustle 
below  ? 

In.  Madam  ! 

Har.  Hush  !  my  father,  as  I  live  !  I  fear,  Mr 
Invoice,  you  are  discovered. 

In.  No,  surely  ! 

Sir  Tho.  [  Without. ]  Have  you  secured  all  the 
posts  ? 

Ser.  [Without^]  All,  sir. 

Sir  Tho.  Both  the  front  and  the  rear? 

Ser.  Both. 

Har.  Lost,  past  redemption  ! 

Sir  Tho.  Then  advance  !  now  let  us  unhar¬ 
bour  the  rascal  ! 

Har.  What  can  we  do  ? 

Sir  Tho.  Come,  madam,  open  your  doors  ! 

Har.  The  balcony  !  quick,  Mr  Invoice  !  the 
balcony  ! 

Sir  Tho.  Unlock,  Mrs  Minx  !  your  minion  is 
discovered  ! 

In.  A  couple  of  fellows  stand  below,  with 
their  pieces  pointed  directly  against  it. 

Sir  Tho.  What,  then,  you  will  compel  us  to 
batter  ? 

Har.  The  whole  house  is  surrounded  !  how 
can  you  escape  ? 

In.  Where  will  this  window  conduct  us? 

Har.  To  the  leads  that  join  our  house  to  the 
chemist’s. 

In.  To  the  leads  ?  it  is  but  a  step ;  there  is  no 
danger. 

Har.  Then  instantly  fly  !  you  have  every  thing 
to  fear  from  my  father. 

Sir  Tho.  John,  fetch  the  mattock  and  crow  ! 

h.  And  leave  my  Harriet  behind  me  ? 

Har.  Secure  yourself,  arid  abandon  me  to  my 
fate. 

In.  No,  madam,  that  I  will  never  do;  I’ll 
dare  your  father’s  utmost  resentment. 

Sir  Tho.  Where  is  that  rascal  a-loitering? 

Har.  Then  you  are  lost ! 

In.  Would  my  Harriet  accompany  my  flight — 

Har.  Cun  you  desire  it  ? 

In.  I  do,  I  do ;  my  dearest  angel,  I  do !  By 
all  that’s  sacred,  your  honour  shall  be  as  secure 
with  me  as  in  the  cell  of  a  saint ! 

Har.  But  character,  decency,  prudence — 

In.  The  occasion,  the  danger,  all  justify — 

Sir  Tho.  Oh,  what,  you  are  come  at  last ! 

In.  Determine,  my  life  !  You  have  but  a  mo¬ 
ment — 

Har.  Should  you,  Mr  Invoice,  deceive  me — 

In.  When  I  do,  may  my  last  hope  deceive 
me ! 

Har.  It  is  a  bold,  a  dangerous  step  ! 

In.  Fear  nothing,  my  love  ! 

[ Advances  to  the  window,  and  gets  out. 

Sir  Tho.  Drive  at  the  pannel. 

Mar.  [Without^]  I  enter  my  protest ! 
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Sir  Tho And  I  will  enter  the  room  ! 

In.  Now  leap  ;  all  is  safe, 

[Harriet  gets  out  at  the  window. 
Sir  Thomas,  adieu  ! 

Sir  Tho.  Wrench  open  the  lock  ! 

Mar.  Ay,  do,  at  your  peril  ! 

Sir  Tho.  Down  with  the  door  ! 

Mar.  Then  you  shall  all  be  swingeingly  sous¬ 
ed.  Produce  your  authority  ! 

Sir  Tho.  Mine. 

Mar.  You  have  none  :  not  so  much  as  the 
sanction  of  a  general  warrant. 

Sir  Tho.  What,  then,  I  see  I  must  do  it  my¬ 
self:  There  it  goes  !  Pretty  law,  indeed,  to  lock 
a  man  out  of  his  own  house  ! 

Enter  Sir  Thomas,  Margaret,  and  Servants. 

Now,  Mrs - Heyday  !  what  arc  become  of  the 

parties?  vanished? 

Mar.  Deceived  by  your  spies  !  no  uncommon 
thing,  brother,  for  a  blundering  general. 

Sir  Tho.  You  are  sure  you  saw  him  come  in  ? 

Ser.  Certain,  sir  Thomas. 

Sir  Tho.  Then  I  warrant  we  will  ferret  them 
out.  Come,  lads,  let  not  a  corner  escape  you  ! 

[ Exeunt  Sir  Thomas  and  Servants. 

Mar.  I  shall  wait  on  your  motions,  and  bring 
up  the  rear.  [Exit. 

SCENE  ITI.— Chan  ges  to  the  chymisls. 

Enter  Invoice  and  Harriet,  through  the  sash. 

In.  Safely  landed,  however. 

Mar.  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  pursued  ? 

In.  Not  a  soul :  never  fear  !  they  will  hardly 
venture  this  road. 

Har.  What  a  step  have  you  induced  me  to 
take  !  to  what  distress  and  difficulties  have  I  ex¬ 
posed  myself! 

In.  Banish  your  fears,  and  let  us  look  forward, 
my  love. 

Har.  Nay,  I  have  gone  too  far  to  retreat. 
Well,  sir,  what  is  next  to  be  done? 

In.  The  Spaniards  are  naturally  generous; 
perhaps,  upon  hearing  our  story,  the  owner  of 
the  house  may  lend  his  assistance.  This,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  is  the  laboratory,  and  this  door  leads  to 
the  shop. 

Devil.  [In  a  bottle.]  Heigh-ho! 

Har.  Who  is  that  ? 

In.  That !  where  ? 

Har.  Did  not  you  hear  a  voice  ? 

In.  None.  Fancy,  my  love  :  only  your  fears. 

Devil.  Heigh-ho! 

Har.  There  again  ! 

In.  I  hear  it  now — Who  is  there  ? 

Devil.  Me. 

In.  Me  !  he  speaks  English  !  Who  and  where 
are  you  ? 
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Devil.  Here,  in  this  bottle,  where  I  have  been 
corked  up  for  these  six  months. 

In.  Corked  up  in  a  bottle  !  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing  in  my  life,  unless,  indeed,  in  the 
Ilaymarket  once.  Corked  up  in  a  bottle,  d’ye 
say  ? 

Devil.  Ay;  by  the  master  of  this  house,  a 
magician. 

In.  A  magician  !  Why,  then,  you  are  a  spirit, 
I  suppose? 

Devil.  You  are  right;  I  am  the  devil. 

Har.  Mercy  on  us  ! 

Devil.  Don’t  be  terrified,  miss  :  You  remem¬ 
ber  the  old  proverb.  ‘  The  devil  is  not  so  black 
as  he  is  painted.’ 

In.  Well,  but,  sir - 

Devil.  A  truce  to  your  questions,  my  good  sir, 
for  the  present !  Consider,  rammed  up  in  this 
narrow  compass,  I  can’t  be  much  at  my  ease 
now,  if  you  will  but  break  the  bottle  before  you 
on  the  floor - 

Har.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  Mr  Invoice,  take 
care  what  you  do  ! 

Devil.  Why,  my  pretty  miss,  what  risque  do 
you  run  ?  your  affairs  can  hardly  be  changed  for 
the  worse. 

Har  That’s  true,  indeed  ! 

Devil.  Believe  me,  miss,  as  matters  stand,  we 
can  be  of  mutual  use  :  Your  lover  may  deliver 
me  from  prison,  and  I  can  prevent  you  both  from 
going  into  confinement. 

In.  What  says  my  Harriet?  shall  I  rely  on 
the  gentleman’s  word  ? 

Devil.  Do,  madam !  I  am  a  devil  of  honour. 
Besides,  you  have  but  a  little  time  to  consider; 
in  less  than  five  minutes,  you  will  have  the  con¬ 
sul  and  all  his  crew  in  the  house. 

In.  Nav,  then — Pray,  which  is  the  bottle? 

Devil.  That  in  the  middle,  right  before  you. 

In.  There  it  goes  ! 

[He  breaks  the  bottle,  and  Devil  rises  out 
of  it — Thunder. 

Har.  Oh,  what  a - 

Devil.  I  am  not  surprised,  miss,  that  you  are 
a  little  shocked  at  mv  figure  :  1  could  have  as¬ 
sumed  a  much  more  agreeable  form  ;  but  as  we 
are  to  be  a  little  better  acquainted,  I  thought  it 
best  to  quit  all  disguise  and  pretence ;  therefore, 
madam,  you  see  me  just  as  1  am. 

Har.  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  are  ve — ve — very  a- 
greeable. 

Devil.  Yo — yo — you  are  pleased  to  compli¬ 
ment,  madam.  Come,  answer  me  sincerely;  am 
I  such  a  being  as  you  expected  to  see  ? 

Har.  Really,  sir,  I  can  hardly  say  what  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  see. 

Devil.  I  own  it  is  a  puzzling  question  ;  at  least, 
if  the  world  does  us  justice  in  the  contradictory 
qualities  they  are  pleased  to  afford  us. 

In.  You  will  forgive  me,  if  I  don’t  understand 
you. 
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Devil.  Why,  for  all  their  superlative  epithets, 
you  cannot  but  see  how  much  men  are  beholden 
to  us;  by  our  means  it  is,  that  you  measure  the 
extent  both  of  your  virtues  and  vices. 

Inn.  As  how  ? 

Devil.  As  thus :  In  describing  your  friends,  or 
your  foes,  they  are  devilish  rich,  devilish  poor, 
devilish  ugly,  devilish  handsome  !  now  and  then, 
indeed,  to  vary  the  mode  of  conversing,  you  make 
a  little  free  with  our  condition  and  country;  as, 
hellish  dull,  damned  clever,  hellish  cold :  psha  ! 
how  damned  hot  it  is  ! 

Inv.  True,  sir;  but  I  consider  this  as  a  rheto¬ 
rical  figure,  a  manner  of  speaking  devised  and 
practised  by  dulness,  to  conceal  the  lack  ot  ideas, 
and  the  want  of  expressions. 

Devil.  Partly  that,  I  confess  :  not  but  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  case  ;  for  at  different  times  we 
have  the  power,  and  do  assume  the  various 
forms,  you  assign  us. 

Inv.  We  ?  1  observe  you  always  make  use  of 
the  plural ;  is  that,  sir,  by  way  of  distinction,  or, 
is  vour  family  pretty  large  and  extensive  ? 

Devil.  Multitudinous,  as  the  sands  on  the  beach, 
or  the  mots  in  a  sun-beam  :  how  the  deuce  else 
do  you  think  we  could  do  all  the  business  below? 
Why,  there’s  scarce  an  individual  amongst  you,  at 
least  of  any  rank  or  importance,  but  has  five  or 
six  of  us  in  his  train. 

Inv.  Indeed  ! 

Devil.  A  little  before  I  got  rammed  in  that 
phial,  I  had  been  for  some  time  on  very  hard 
duty  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Inv.  Of  what  kind  ? 

Devil.  The  Dajmon  of  Power  and  I  had  long 
laid  siege  to  a  subject,  the  man  a  grandee.  I  was 
then  a  popular  spirit,  and  wore  the  mask  of  a  pa¬ 
triot  ;  at  different  times,  we  possessed  him  by 
turns;  but,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  struggle  (by 
which  means  I  got  lame  on  this  leg,  and  obtained 
the  nick-name  of  the  Devil  Upon  Two  Sticks),  the 
Dremon  of  Vanity,  a  low  under-strapper  amongst 
us,  held  over  his  head  a  circle  of  gold,  with  five 
knobs  on  the  top,  and,  whew  !  flew  away  with 
our  prize  in  an  instant. 

Inv.  Under-strapper  !  What,  are  there  differ¬ 
ent  ranks  and  orders  amongst  you  ? 

Devil.  Without  doubt. 

Inv.  And,  pray,  sir — I  hope  no  offence;  but  I 

would  not  be  wanting  in  proper  respect - '-are 

you,  when  at  home,  of  condition?  or  how  must 

i — 

Devil.  You  mean,  am  I  a  devil  of  fashion,  or 
one  of  the  base  bom  ? 

Inv.  I  do. 

Devil.  I  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  my 
family, 

Inv.  I  don’t  doubt  it.  You  will  forgive  me,  if 
I  niake  a  mistake  ;  Perhaps,  my  lord  Lucifer  ? 

Devil.  W  ho  ? 

Inv.  Lord  Lucifer? 

Devil.  Lord  Lucifer  !  IIow  little  you  know  of 
Vol.  Ill, 


our  folks  !  Lucifer  a  lord  !  Why,  that’s  the  mean¬ 
est  rascal  amongst  us. 

Inv.  Indeed  ! 

Devil.  Oh,  a  paltry  mechanic  !  The  very  ge¬ 
nius  of  jobbing  !  A  mere  bull  and  bear  booby  ; 
the  patron  of  lame  ducks,  brokers,  and  fraudu¬ 
lent  bankrupts. 

Inv.  You  amaze  me  !  I  vow  I  always  thought 
him  a  principal  agent. 

Devil.  He!  not  at  all  !  The  fellow,  indeed, 
gave  himself  some  airs  of  importance,  upon  fol¬ 
lowing  the  camp,  and  having  the  contractors  and 
commissaries  under  his  care  ;  but  that  affair,  you 
know,  closed  with  the  war. 

Inv.  What,  then,  are  they  now  entirely  out  of 
his  hands? 

Devil.  Yes  ;  quite  out  of  his  :  he  only  suggest¬ 
ed  their  cent,  per  cent,  squeezings,  and  prompted 
the  various  modes  of  extortion  and  rapine  :  but, 
in  his  room,  they  have  six  or  seven  daemons  a- 
piece,  to  direct  tiie  dissipation  of  their  ill-gptten 
wealth. 

Inv.  Indeed  ! 

Devil.  Poor  Lucifer,  it  is  all  over  with  him  ! 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fluctuation  of  India,  an  oc¬ 
casional  lottery,  or  a  contested  election,  the  alley 
would  be  empty,  and  Lucifer  have  as  little  to  do 
as  a  pickpocket  when  the  play-houses  are  shut. 

Inv.  Perhaps,  sir,  then  your  name  may  be  Bel- 
zebub  ? 

Devil.  He!  worse  and  worse  !  not  a  devil,  that 
has  the  least  regard  to  his  character,  would  choose 
to  be  seen  in  his  company :  besides,  it  is  the 

most  petulant,  waspish,  quarrelsome  cur - but 

no  wonder;  he  is  the  imp  of  chicane,  and  pro¬ 
tects  the  rotten  part  of  the  law. 

Inv.  Then  he,  at  least,  has  employment 
enough? 

Devil.  Yes,  during  the  term,  he  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  :  he  is  the  parent  of  quibbles,  the 
guardian  of  pettifoggers,  bad  bail,  and  of  bai¬ 
liffs;  the  supporter  of  alibi’s,  the  source  of  sham 
pleas,  the  maker  and  finder  of  flaws,  the  patron 
of  perjury,  and  a  sworn  foe  to  all  trials  by  jury  ! 
Not  long  ago,  though,  my  gentleman  was  put  to 
his  shifts. 

Inv.  How  W'as  that? 

Devil.  The  law  had  laid  hold  of  an  old  friend 
of  his,  for  being  too  positive  as  to  a  matter  of 
fact ;  evidence,  evasion,  protraction,  pleas,  every 
art,  was  employed  to  acquit  him,  that  the  most 
consummate  skill  could  suggest;  but  all  to  no 
purpose. 

Inv .  That  was  strange. 

Devil.  Beyond  all  belief ;  he  could  have  hang- 
*ed  a  dozen  innocent  people  with  half  the  pains 
that  this  paltry  perjury  gave  him. 

Inv.  How  came  that  about  ? 

Devil.  Why,  I  don’t  know  ;  he  had  unfortu¬ 
nately  to  do  with  an  obstinate  magistrate,  who 
bears  a  mortal  hatred  to  rogues,  and  whose  saga¬ 
city  could  not  be  deceived.  But,  however, 
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though  he  was  not  able  to  save  his  friend  from 
the  shame  of  conviction  (a  trifle,  which  he,  in¬ 
deed,  but  little  regarded),  yet  he  had  the  address 
to  evade,  or  at  least  defer,  the  time  of  his  pu¬ 
nishment. 

Inv.  By  what  means? 

Devil.  By  finding  a  flaw. 

Inv.  A  flaw  !  What’s  a  flaw  ? 

Devil.  A  legal  loop-hole,  that  the  lawyer’s 
leave  open  for  a  rogue  now  and  then  to  creep 
through,  that  the  game  mayn’t  be  wholly  destroy¬ 
ed. 

Inv.  A  provident  sportsman  !  Would  it  not  be 
too  much  trouble  to  favour  me  with  this  particu¬ 
lar  instance? 

Devil.  Not  at  all.  Why,  sir,  when  matters 
grew  desperate,  and  the  case  was  given  over  for 
lost,  little  Belzy  starts  up  in  the  form  of  an  able 
practitioner,  and  humbly  conceived,  that  his  cli¬ 
ent  could  not  be  convicted  upon  that  indictment; 
forasmuch  as  therein  he  was  charged  with  for¬ 
swearing  himself  now  ;  whereas  it  clearly  appear¬ 
ed,  by  the  evidence,  that  he  had  only  forsworn 
himself  then  :  if,  indeed,  he  had  been  indicted 
generally,  for  committing  perjury  now  and  then, 
proofs  might  be  produced  of  any  perjury  he  may 
have  committed  ;  whereas,  by  limiting  the  point 
of  time  to  the  now,  no  proofs  could  be  admitted 
as  to  the  then  :  so  that,  with  submission,  he  hum¬ 
bly  conceived  his  client  was  clearly  absolved, 
and  his  character  as  fair  and  as  spotless  as  a  babe 
that’s  just  born,  and  immaculate  as  a  sheet  of 
white  paper. 

Inv.  And  the  objection  was  good  ? 

Devil.  Fatai ;  there  was  no  getting  rid  of  the 
flaw. 

Inv.  And  the  gentleman - 

Devil.  Walks  about  at  his  ease  :  not  a  public 
place,  but  he  thrusts  his  person  full  in  your  face. 

Inv.  That  ought  not  to  be  :  the  contempt  of 
the  public,  that  necessary  supplement  to  the  best 
digested  body  of  laws,  should,  in  these  cases,  be 
never  dispensed  with. 

Devil.  In  days  of  yore,  when  the  world  was 
but  young,  that  method  had  merit,  and  the  sense 
of  shame  was  a  kind  of  a  curb;  but  knaves  are 
now  so  numerous  and  wealthy,  they  can  keep  one 
another  in  countenance,  and  laugh  at  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Inv.  There  may  be  something  in  that.  Well, 
sir,  I  have  twice  been  out  of  my  guess ;  will  you 
give  me  leave  to  hazard  a  third?  Perhaps  you 
are  Belphegor,  or  Uriel? 

Devil.  Neither.  Ihey,  too,  are  but  diminu¬ 
tive  devils  .  the  first  favours  the  petty,  pilfering 
frauds ;  he  may  be  traced  in  the  double  score" 
and  soaped  pot  of  the  publican,  the  alluin  and 
chalk  ot  the  baker,  in  the  sophisticated  mixtures 
of  the  brewers  of  wine  and  of  beer,  and  in  the 
false  measures  and  weights  of  them  all. 

Inv.  And  Uriel  ? 

Deoil,  lie  is  the  damton  of  quacks  and  of 


[Foote. 

mountebanks  ;  a  thriving  race  all  over  the  world, 
but  their  true  seat  of  empire  is  England  :  there, 
a  short  sword,  a  tye,  and  a  nostrum,  a  month’s 
advertising,  with  a  shower  of  handbills,  never 
fail  of  creating  a  fortune.  But  of  this  tribe  I 
foresee  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

Inv.  Well,  but,  sir - 

Devil.  Come,  sir,  I  will  put  an  end  to  your 
pain  ;  for,  from  my  appearance,  it  is  impossible 
you  should  ever  guess  at  my  person.  Now,  miss, 
what  think  you  of  Cupid  ? 

Har.  You?  You  Cupid?  You  the  gay  god  of 
love  ? 

Devil.  Yes;  me,  me,  miss  !  What,  I  suppose 
you  expected  the  quiver  at  my  back,  and  the 
bow  in  my  hand  ;  the  purple  pinions,  and  fillet- 
ted  forehead;  with  the  blooming  graces  of  youth 
and  of  beauty  ? 

Har.  Why,  I  can’t  but  say  the  poets  had 
taught  me  to  expect  charms - 

Devil.  That  never  existed  but  in  the  fire  of 
their  fancy;  all  fiction  and  phrenzy  ! 

Inv.  Then,  perhaps,  sir,  these  creative  gentle¬ 
men  may  err  as  much  in  your  office,  as  it  is  clear 
they  have  mistaken  your  person. 

Devil.  Why,  their  notions  of  me  are  but  nar¬ 
row.  It  is  true,  I  do  a  little  business  in  the  amo¬ 
rous  way;  but  my  dealings  are  of  a  different 
kind  to  those  they  describe.  My  province  lies 
in  forming  conjunctions  absurd  and  preposter¬ 
ous  :  it  is  I  that  couple  boys  and  beldames,  girls 
and  greybeards,  together ;  and  when  you  see  a 
man  ot  fashion  locked  in  legitimate  wedlock  with 
the  stale  leavings  of  half  the  fellows  in  town,  or 
a  lady  of  fortune  setting  out  for  Edinburgh  in  a 
post-chaise  with  her  footman,  you  may  always  set 
it  down  as  some  of  my  handyvvork.  But  this  is 
but  an  inconsiderable  branch  of  my  business. 

Inv.  Indeed  ! 

Devil.  The  several  arts  of  the  drama,  dancing, 
music,  and  painting,  owe  their  existence  to  me  : 
I  am  the  father  of  fashions,  the  inventor  of 
quints,  trente,  quarante,  and  hazard  ;  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  gamesters,  the  genius  of  gluttony,  and 
the  author,  protector,  and  patron  of  licentious¬ 
ness,  lewdness,  and  luxury. 

Inv.  Your  department  is  large. 

Devil.  One  time  or  other,  i  may  give  you  a 
more  minute  account  of  these  matters ;  at  pre¬ 
sent  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  :  should  my 
tyrant  return,  I  must  expect  to  be  again  corked 
up  in  a  bottle.— [A wor/utf^.] — And  hark  !  it  is 
the  consul,  that  knocks  at  the  door;  therefore  be 
quick  !  how  can  I  serve  you  ? 

Inv.  You  are  no  stranger,  sir,  to  our  distress : 
Here,  we  are  unprotected  and  friendless;  could 
your  art  convey  us  to  the  place  of  our  birth — 

Devil.  To  England  ? 

Inv.  If  you  please. 

Devil.  Without  danger,  and  with  great  expe¬ 
dition.  Come  to  this  window,  and  lay  hold  of 
my  cloak.  1  have  often  resided  in  England  :  at 
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present,  indeed,  there  are  hut  few  of  our  family 
there.  Every  seventh  year,  we  have  a  general 
dispensation  for  residence ;  for,  at  that  time,  the 
inhabitants  themselves  can  play  the  devil,  with¬ 


out  our  aid  or  assistance.  Off  we  go  !  stick  fast 
to  your  hold  ! 

[ Thunder .  Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — A  Street  in  London. 

Enter  Devil,  Invoice,  and  Harriet. 

Devil.  Well,  my  good  friends,  I  hope  you 
are  not  displeased  with  your  journey  ? 

Inv.  We  had  no  time  to  be  tired. 

Har.  No  vehicle  was  ever  so  easy. 

Devil.  Then,  by  you  mortals  what  injustice  is 
done  us,  when  every  crazy,  creeking,  jolting, 
jumbling  coach,  is  called  the  devil  of  a  carriage? 

Inv.  Very  true. 

Devil.  Oh,  amongst  you,  we  are  horridly  used. 
Well,  sir,  you  now  see  I  am  a  devil  of  honour, 
and  have  punctually  obeyed  your  commands : 
but  I  shan’t  limit  my  gratitude  to  a  literal  com¬ 
pliance  with  our  compact;  is  there  any  thing 
else  for  your  service  ? 

Inv.  Were  I  not  afraid  to  trespass  too  much 
on  your  time - 

Devil.  A  truce  to  your  compliments  !  Though 
they  are  the  common  change  of  the  world,  we 
know  of  what  base  metal  the  coin  is  composed, 
and  have  cried  down  the  currency  :  speak  your 
wishes  at  once. 

Inv.  England,  sir,  is  our  country,  it  is  true ; 
but  Miss  Maxwell  being  born  abroad,  and  my 
leaving  it  young,  have  made  us  both  as  much 
strangers  to  its  manners  and  customs,  as  if  you 
had  set  us  down  at  Ispahan  or  Delhi:  give  us,' 
then,  some  little  knowledge  of  the  people  with 
whom  we  are  to  live. 

Devil.  That  task,  young  gentleman,  is  too  much 
even  for  the  devil  himself!  Where  liberty  reigns, 
and  property  is  pretty  equally  spread,  independ¬ 
ence  and  pride  will  give  each  individual  a  pecu¬ 
liar  and  separate  character  :  when  classed  in  pro¬ 
fessions,  indeed,  they  then  wear  some  singular 
marks,  that  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of 
their  race ;  these  it  may  be  necessary  for  you  to 
know. 

Inv.  You  will  highly  oblige  me. 

Devil.  And  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  show- 
ing  you  persons,  I  wdl  give  you  some  little  light 
into  things.  Health  and  property,  you  know, 
are  the  two  important  objects  of  human  atten¬ 
tion  :  You  shall  first  see  their  state  and  situation 
in  London. 

Inv.  You  mean  the  practice  of  physic  and 
law  ? 

Devil.  I  do.  And  as  to  the  first,  you  will  find 
it,  in  some  of  the  professors,  a  science,  noble,  sa¬ 
lutary,  and  liberal;  in  others,  a  trade,  as  mean  as 
it  is  mercenary;  a  contemptible  combination  of 


dunces,  nurses,  and  apothecaries.  But  you  have 
now  a  lucky  opportunity  of  knowing  more  in  an 
hour,  of  the  great  improvements  in  this  branch 
of  civil  society,  than,  by  any  other  means,  seven 
years  could  have  taught  you. 

In.  Explain,  if  you  please. 

Devil.  The  spirit  of  discord  prevails  :  The  re¬ 
public  of  tied  periwigs,  like  the  Romans  of  old, 
have  turned  their  arms  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
to  draw  their  short  swords  on  themselves. 

In.  But  how  came  this  about  ? 

Devil.  To  carry  on  the  metaphor,  you  must 
know,  in  this  great  town,  there  are  two  corps  of 
these  troops,  equally  numerous,  and  equally  for¬ 
midable:  The  first,  it  is  true,  are  disciplined,  and 
fight  under  a  general,  whom  they  christen  a  Pre¬ 
sident  :  The  second  contains  the  hussars  and 
pandours  of  physic ;  they  rarely  attack  a  pati¬ 
ent  together  ;  not  but  the  latter,  single-handed, 
can  do  good  execution. 

In.  But  their  cause  of  contention  ? 

Devil.  Pride.  The  light  troops  are  jealous  of 
some  honours  the  others  possess  by  prescription, 
and,  though  but  a  militia,  think  they  have  right 
to  an  equal  rank  with  the  regulars. 

In.  Why,  this  in  time  may  ruin  their  state. 

Devil.  True;  but  that  we  must  prevent;  it  is 
our  interest  to  make  up  this  breach  :  Already  we 
feel  the  fatal  effects  of  their  feuds  :  By  neglect¬ 
ing  their  patients,  the  weekly  bills  daily  decline, 
and  new  subjects  begin  to  grow  scarce  in  our 
realms. 

In.  This  does,  indeed,  claim  your  attention. 

Devil.  We  purpose  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
law  ;  bleeding  the  purse  is  as  effectual  for  damp¬ 
ing  the  spirit,  as  opening  a  vein  for  lowering  the 
pulse.  The  Dtemon  of  Litigation  has  already 
possessed  the  licentiates  ;  I  must  infuse  the 
same  passion  into  the  president ;  and,  I  warrant 
you,  in  two  or  three  terms,  with  two  or  three 
trials,  all  sides  will  be  heartily  tired.  But  a- 
propos !  I  see  a  brace  of  apothecaries  coming 
this  way ;  they  seem  deep  in  debate  :  Let  us 
listen  ;  we  shall  best  learn  from  them  the  pre¬ 
sent  posture  of — Hush,  hide  ! — You  shall  here, 
too,  have  a  proof  what  a  Proteus  I  am. 

[They  retire. 

Enter  Julep  and  Apozem,  with  a  letter. 

Jul.  I  tell  you,  Apozem,  you  are  but  young  in 
the  business,  and  don’t  foresee  how  much  we 
shall  be  all  hurt  in  the  end. 

Apo.  Well,  but  what  can  be  done,  Mr  Julep  ? 
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Here,  Dr  Hellebore  writes  me  word,  that  tlicy 
threaten  a  siege,  and  are  provided  with  fire-arms: 
would  you  have  them  surrender  the  college  at 
once  ? 

Jul.  Fire-arms!  if  they  are  mad  enough  not  to 
know  that  the  pen  is  the  doctor’s  best  pistol, 
why,  let  them  proceed. 

Apo.  But  are  we  to  stand  quietly  by,  and 
see  the  very  seat  of  the  science  demolished  and 
torn  ? 

Jul.  And  with  what  arms  are  we  to  defend 
it  ?  where  are  our  cannon  ?  We  have  mortars, 
indeed,  but  then  they  arc  lit  to  hold  nothing 
but  pestles  ;  and,  as  to  our  small  arms,  of 
what  use  can  they  be  in  a  siege  ?  they  are  made, 
you  know,  to  attack  only  the  rear. 

Apo.  Come,  come,  Mr  Julep,  you  make  too 
light  of  these  matters  :  to  have  the  lawful  de¬ 
scendants  from  Galen,  the  throne  of  Esculapius, 
overturned  by  a  pan  el  of  Goths  ! 

Jul.  Peace,  Apozem,  or  treat  your  betters 
with  proper  respect !  What,  numskull  !  do  you 
think  all  physicians  are  blockheads,  who  have 
not  washed  their  hands  in  the  Cam  or  the  Isis  ? 

Apo.  Well,  but  I  hope  you  will  allow  that  a 
university-doctor - 

Jul.  May,  for  aught  you  know,  be  a  dunce. 
Besides,  fool,  what  have  we  to  do  with  degrees? 
the  doctor  that  doses  best  is  the  best  doctor  for 
us.  You  talk  of  the  college;  there  are  some  of 
their  names,  I  am  sure,  that  I  never  desire  to 
see  on  my  file. 

Apo.  Indeed  ! 

Jul.  Indeed  ?  no,  indeed.  Why,  there’s  Dr 
Diet,  that  makes  such  a  dust:  lie  had  a  person 
of  fashion,  a  patient  of  mine,  under  his  care 
t’other  day  ;  as  fine  a  slow  fever  !  I  was  in 
hopes  of  half  making  my  fortune - 

Apo.  Yes  ;  I  love  a  slow  fever.  Was  it  ner¬ 
vous  ? 

Jul.  Ay;  with  a  lovely  dejection  of  spirits. 

Apo.  That  was  delightful,  indeed  !  I  look 
upon  the  nerves  and  the’  bile  to  be  the  two  best 
friends  we  have  to  our  back. — Well,  pray,  and 
how  did  it  answ-er  ? 

Jul.  Not  at  all;  the  scoundrel  let  him  slip 
through  my  hands  for  a  song;  only  a  paltry  six 
pounds  and  a  crown. 

Apo.  Shameful ! 

Jul.  Infamous  !  and  yet,  forsooth,  he  was  one 
of  your  college.  Well,  now,  to  shew  you  the 
difference  in  men ;  but  the  very  week  after,  Dr 
Linctus,  from  Leyden,  run  me  up  a  bill  of  thirty 
odd  pounds,  for  only  attending  Alderman  Soak- 
pot  six  days  in  a  surfeit. 

Apo.  Ay,  that  was  doing  of  business. 

Jul.  Ah  !  that’s  a  sweet  pretty  practitioner, 
Apozem  !  we  must  all  do  our  utmost  to  push 
him. 

Apo.  Without  doubt.  But,  notwithstanding 
all  that  you  say,  Mr  Julep,  there  are  some  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  college,  that  I  know- _ 


Jul.  Ah  !  as  fine  fellows  as  ever  fingered  a 
pulse;  not  one  in  the  trade  will  deny  it. 

Apo.  But,  amongst  all  now,  old  Nat  Night-* 
shade  is  the  man  for  my  money. 

Jul.  Yes;  Nat,  Nat  has  merit,  I  own;  but,  pox 
take  him  !  he  is  so  devilish  quick  :  To  be  sure, 
he  has  a  very  pretty  fluent  pen  whilst  it  lasts; 
but  then  be  makes  such  dispatch,  that  one  has 
hardly  time  to  send  in  two  dozen  of  draughts. 

Apo.  Yes;  the  doctor  drives  on,  to  be  sure. 

Jul.  Drives  on  !  If  I  am  at  all  free  in  the 
bouse  when  old  Nightshade  is  sent  for,  as  a  pre¬ 
paratory  dose  I  always  recommend  an  attorney. 

Apo.  An  attorney  !  for  what  ? 

Jul.  To  make  the  patient’s  will,  before  be 
swallows  the  doctor’s  prescription. 

Apo.  That  is  prudent. 

Jul.  Yes ;  I  generally  afterwards  get  the  thanks 
of  the  family. 

Apo.  What,  Mr  Julep,  for  the  attorney,  or  the 
physician  ?  ha,  ha  ! 

Jul.  Ha,  ha  !  you  are  arch,  little  Apozem ; 
quite  a  wag,  I  profess  ! 

Apo.  Why,  you  know,  brother  Julep,  these 
are  subjects  upon  which  one  can  hardly  be  se¬ 
rious. 

Jul.  True,  true!  hut  then  you  should  never 
laugh  loud  in  the  street !  We  may  indulge,  in¬ 
deed,  a  kind  of  simpering  smile  to  our  patients, 
as  we  drive  by  in  our  chariots;  hut,  then,  there 
is  a  decency,  not  to  say  dignity,  that  becomes 
the  public  demeanour  of  us,  who  belong  to  the  fa¬ 
culty. 

Apo ,  True  !  And  yet,  there  are  times  when 
one  can  hardly  forbear :  Why,  the  other  day 
now,  1  had  like  to  have  burst :  I  was  following  a 
funeral  into  St  George’s - a  sweet  pretty  bu¬ 

rying ;  velvet  pall,  hat-band  and  gloves;  and, 
indeed,  the  widow  was  quite  handsome  in  all 
things ;  paid  my  hill  the  next  week,  without 
sconcing  off  sixpence,  though  they  were  thought 
to  have  lived  happily  together — but,  as  I  was  a- 
saying,  as  we  were  entering  the  church,  who 
should  stand  in  the  porch  hut  Kit  Cabbage  the 
tailor,  with  a  new  pair  of  breeches  under  his 
arm.  The  sly  rogue  made  me  a  bow,  ‘  Servant, 

‘  Master  Apozem  !’  says  he  ;  ‘  what,  you  are  car- 
£  rying  home  your  work,  too,  I  see.’  Did  you 
ever  hear  such  a  dog  ? 

Jul.  Ay,  ay;  let  them,  let  them - But,  is 

not  that  Dr  Squib,  that  is  crossing  the  way? 

Apo.  Yes;  you  may  see  it  is  Squib,  by  his 
shuffle.  What,  I  suppose  now  he  is  scouring 
away  for  the  college. 

Jul.  Who,  Squib  ?  how  little  you  know  of 
him  !  he  did  not  care  if  all  our  tribe  was  tipped 
into  the  Thames. 

Apo.  No  ! 

Jul.  No  !  Lord  help  you  !  he  is  too  much  ta¬ 
ken  up  with  the  national  illness,  to  attend  to 
particular  ails:  Why,  he  would  quit  the  best  pa¬ 
tient  in  town  to  hunt  alter  a  political  secret; 
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»nd  would  rather  have  a  whisper  from  a  great 
man  in  the  Court  of  Requests,  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  for  attending  him  in  a  chronical 
case. 

Apo.  Wonderful !  Who  can  that  dirty  boy  be, 
that  he  has  in  his  hand  ? 

Jul.  One  of  his  scouts,  I  suppose.  We  shall 
see. 

Re-enter  Devil,  as  Dr  Squib,  and  Printer’s 
Devil. 

Squib.  And  you  are  sure  this  was  worked  ofi 
one  of  the  first  ? 

Bop.  Not  a  single  one,  sir,  has  been  sent  out 
as  yet. 

Squib.  That  is  daintily  done,  my  dear  devil  ! 
Here,  child,  here’s  sixpence.  When  your  master 
gives  you  the  rest,  you  need  not  be  in  haste  to 
deliver  them,  but  step  into  the  first  public-house 
to  refresh  you. 

Bop.  I  shall,  sir. 

Squib.  By  that  means,  I  shall  be  earliest  to 
treat  two  or  three  great  men  that  I  know  with 
the  sight. 

Boy.  No  further  commands,  sir  ? 

Squib.  None,  child!  But,  d’ye  hear?  if  you 
you  can  at  any  time  get  me  the  rough  reading  of 
any  tart  political  manuscript,  before  it  goes  to 
press,  you  shan’t  be  a  loser. 

Boy.  I  shall  try,  sir. 

Squib.  That’s  well  !  Mind  your  business,  and 
go  on  but  as  you  begin,  and  I  foresee  your  fortune 
is  made  :  Come,  who  knows  but  in  a  little  time, 
if  you  are  a  good  boy,  you  may  get  yourselt  com¬ 
mitted  to  Newgate  ! 

Bop.  Ah,  sir,  I  am  afraid  I  am  too  young! 
Squib.  Not  at  all :  I  have  seen  lads  in  limbo 
much  younger  than  you.  Come,  don’t  be  faint¬ 
hearted  ;  there  has  many  a  printer  been  raised 
to  the  pillory  from  as  slender  beginnings. 

Boy.  That’s  great  comfort,  however.  Well, 

sir.  I’ll  do  my  endeavour: 

’  [Exit. 

Squib.  Do,  do!  Wbat,Apozem!  Julep]!  Well 
encountered,  my  lads !  You  are  a  couple  of 
lucky  rogues  !  Here,  here’s  a  treat  for  a  prince  , 
such  a  print,  boys  !  just  fresh  from  the  plate  : 
Teel  it;  so  wet,  you  may  wring  it. 

Jul.  And  pray,  good  doctor,  what  is  the  sub- 

ject?  .  . 

Squib.  Subject!  Gad  take  me,  a  trimmer!— 
this  will  make  some  folks  that  we  know  look  a- 
bout  them.  Hey,  Julep,  don  t  you  think  this 
will  sting  ? 

Jul.  I  profess  I  don’t  understand  it. 

Squib.  No?  Why,  zounds,  it  is  as  plain  as  a 
pike-staff;  in  your  own  way,  too,  you  blockhead  ! 
Can’t  you  see?  Read,  read  the  title,  you  rogue  . 
But,  perhaps,  you  can’t,  without  spectacles.  Let 
me  see!  ay,  ‘The  State-Quacks;  or,  Britannia 
a-dying  ;’  You  take  it? 


Jul.  Very  well. 

Squib.  There  you  see  her  stretched  along  on  a 
pallet ;  you  may  know  she  is  Britannia,  by  the 
shield  and  spear  at  the  head  of  her  bed. 

Apo.  Very  plain  :  for  all  the  world  like  the 
wrong  side  of  a  half-penny  ! 

Squib.  Well  said,  little  Apozem !  you  have 
discernment,  I  see.  Her  disease  is  a  lethargy ; 
you  see  how  sick  she  is,  by  holding  her  hand  to 
her  head  ;  don’t  you  see  that? 

Jul.  I  do,  I  do  ! 

Squib.  Well,  then,  look  at  that  figure  there 
upon  her  left  hand. 

Jul.  Which? 

Squib.  Why,  he  that  holds  a  draught  to  her 
mouth. 

Jul.  What,  the  man  with  the  phial  ? 

Squib.  Ay,  he  with  the  phial:  That  is  suppo¬ 
sed  to  be — [Whispers^  offering  her  laudanum,  to 
lull  her  faster  asleep. 

Jul.  Laudanum  !  A  noble  medicine,  when  ad¬ 
ministered  properly.  I  remember  once  in  a 
locked  jaw- - 

Squib.  Damn  your  locked  jaw  !  hold  your  pra¬ 
ting,  you  puppy!  I  wish  your  jaws  were  locked  ! 
Pox  take  him,  I  have  forgot  what  I  was  going 
to  ! — Apozem,  where  did  I  leave  off? 

Apo.  You  left  off  at  faster  asleep. 

Squib.  True !  I  was  faster  asleep.  _  Well, 
then,  you  see  that  thin  figure  there,  with  the- 
meagre  chaps  ;  he  with  the  straw  in  his  hand  ? 
Apo.  Very  plain. 

Squib.  He  is  supposed  to  be- — [Whispers^ - 

You  take  me  ? 

Jul.  Ay,  ay  ! 

Squib.  Who  rouses  Britannia,  by  tickling  her 
nose  with  that  straw;  she  starts,  and,  with  a 
jerk — [Starting,  strikes  Julep.]  i  beg  pardon  ! 
and  with  a  jerk,  knocks  the  bottle  of  laudanum 
out  of  his  hand  ;  and  so,  by  that  there  means, 
you  see,  Britannia  is  delivered  from  death. 

Jul.  Ay,  ay ! 

Squib.  Hey!  you  swallow  the  satire?  Pretty 
bitter,  I  think  ? 

Jul.  I  can’t  say  that  I  quite  understand - 

that  is — a — a - 

Squib.  Not  understand  !  then,  what  a  fool  am 
I  to  throw  my  time  on  a  dunce  !  I  shall  miss, 
too,  the  reading  the  new  pamphlet  in  Red-Lion- 
Square  ;  and  at  six  I  must  he  at  Serjeants-Inn, 
to  justify  bail  for  a  couple  of  journeymen  print¬ 
ers. 

Apo.  But,  Dr  Squib,  you  seem  to  have  forgot 
the  case  of  the  college,  your  brethren? 

Squib.  I  have  no  time  to  attend  their  trifling 
squabbles  !  The  nation,  the  nation,  Mr  Apozem, 
engrosses  my  care.  The  college  !  could  they 
but  get  me  a  stiptic  to  stop  the  bleeding  wounds 
of  my— it  is  there,  there,  that  I  feel  !  Oh,  Julep, 
Apozem  ! 

Could  they  but  cast  the  water  of  this  land,. 
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Purge  her  gross  humours,  purify  her  blood, 

And  give  her  back  her  pristine  health  again, 

I  would  applaud  them  to  the  very  echo 

That  should  applaud  again  ! 

Jal.  Indeed,  Dr  Squib,  that  I  believe  is  out  of 
the  way  of  the  college. 

Squib.  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  then  !  I'll 
have  none  of’t. 

But  tell  me,  Apozem,  inform  me,  Ju- 
lep, 

What  senna,  rhubarb,  or  what  purga¬ 
tive  drug, 

Can  scour  these — hence? 

You  understand  me,  lads  ? 

Jul.  In  good  truth,  not  I,  sir ! 

Squib.  No  !  then  so  much  the  better  !  I  war¬ 
rant  little  Pozy  does.  Well,  adieu  my  brave 
boys  !  for  I  have  not  an  instant  to  lose.  Not 
understand  me,  hey  ?  Apozem,  you  do,  you 
rogue  ?  What  senna,  rhubarb,  or — hey— can  scour 

these  Sc - Egad,  I  had  like  to  have  gone  too 

far!  Well,  bye,  bye  ! 

[Exit  Squib. 

Jul.  Why  the  poor  man  seems  out  of  his  sen¬ 
ses  ! 

Apo.  W  hen  he  talked  of  throwing  physic  to 
the  dogs,  I  confess  I  began  to  suspect  him.  But 
we  shall  be  late  ;  we  must  attend  our  summons, 
you  know. 

Jul.  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs  !  I  can  tell 
thee,  Apozem,  if  he  does  not  get  cured  of  these 
fancies  and  freaks,  he  is  more  likely  to  go  to  the 
kennel  by  half.  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs  !  an 
impertinent  ignorant  puppy  ! 

[Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Devil,  Invoice,  and  Harriet. 

Devil.  Well,  I  think  chance  has  th  row  n  a  I 
pretty  good  sample  into  your  way.  Now,  if  I 
could  but  get  one  to  conduct  you — But  stay, 
who  have  we  here  ? 

Enter  Last,  with  a  pair  of  shoes. 

T.ast.  Pray,  good  gentleman,  can  you  tell  a 
body  which  is  the  ready  road  to  find  Warwick- 
lane  ? 

Devil.  Warwick-lane,  friend  !  and,  prithee, 
what  can  thy  errand  be  there  ? 

Last.  I  am  going  there,  to  take  out  a  licence 
to  make  me  a  doctor,  an  like  your  worship. 

Devil.  Where  do  you  live? 

Jurist.  A  little  way  off  in  the  country. 

Devil.  Your  name,  honest  friend,  and  your 
business  ? 

Last.  My  name,  master,  is  Last;  by  trade,  I 
am  a  doctor,  and,  by  profession,  a  maker  of 
shoes :  I  was  born  to  the  one,  and  bred  up  to 
the  other. 


[Foote. 

Devil.  Born  !  I  don’t  understand  you  ! 

Last.  Why,  I  am  a  seventh  son,  and  so  were 
my  father. 

Devil.  Oh,  a  very  clear  title!  And  pray, 
now,  in  which  branch  does  your  skill  chiefly  lie? 

Last.  By  casting  a  water,  I  cure  the  jaun- 
darse ;  I  taps  folks  for  a  tenpenny ;  and  have  a 
choice  charm  for  the  agar ;  and,  over  and  above 
that,  master,  I  bleeds. 

Devil.  Bleeds !  and  are  your  neighbours  so 
bold  as  to  trust  you  ? 

Last.  Trust  me  !  ay,  master,  that  they  will, 
sooner  than  narra  a  man  in  the  country.  May- 
hap,  you  may  know  Dr  Tyth’em,  our  rector,  at 
home  ? 

Devil.  I  can’t  say  that  I  do. 

Last.  He’s  the  flower  of  a  man  in  the  pulpit. 
Why,  t’other  day,  you  must  know,  taking  a  turn 
in  his  garden,  and  thinking  of  nothing  at  all, 
down  falls  the  doctor  flat  in  a  fit  of  perplexity  : 
Madam  Tyth’em,  believing  her  husband  was 
dead,  directly  sent  the  sexton  for  I. 

Devil.  An  affectionate  wife  ! 

Last.  Yes;  they  are  a  main  happy  couple. — 
Sure  as  a  gun,  master,  when  I  corned,  his  face 
was  as  black  as  his  cassock  :  but,  howsomdever, 

I  took  out  my  lancelot,  and  forthwith  opened  a 
large  artifice  here  in  one  of  the  juglers.  The 
doctor  bled  like  a  pig. 

Devil.  I  dare  say. 

Last.  But  it  did  the  business,  howsomdever ; 

I  compassed  the  job. 

Devil.  What,  he  recovered  ? 

Last.  Recovered?  Lord  help  you!  why,  but 
last  Sunday  was  se’ennight — to  be  sure,  the  doc¬ 
tor  is  given  to  weeze  a  little,  because  why,  he  is 
main  opulent,  and  apt  to  be  tisicky— but  he 
composed  as  sweet  a  discourse — I  slept  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Devil.  That  was  composing,  indeed  ! 

Lust.  Ay,  warn’t  it,  master,  for  a  man  that  is 
strucken  in  years  ? 

Devil.  Oh,  a  wonderful  effort ! 

Last.  ’Well,  like  your  worship,  and,  besides  all 
this  I  have  been  telling  you,  I  have  a  pretty  tight 
hand  at  a  tooth. 

Devil.  Indeed  ! 

Last.  Ay ;  and  1 11  say  a  bold  word,  that,  in 
drawing  a  thousand,  I  never  stumpt  a  man  in 
my  life:  Now,  let  your  Rusperni’s,  and  all  your 
foreign  mounseers,  with  their  fine  dainty  freech- 
es,  say  the  like  if  they  can. 

Devil.  I  defy  them. 

Last.  So  you  may.  Then,  about  a  dozen 
years  ago,  before  these  here  Suttons  made  such  a 
noise,  1  had  some  thoughts  of  occupying  for  the 
small-pox. 

Devil.  Ay ;  that  would  have  wound  up  your 
bottom  at  once.  And,  why  did  not  you  ? 

Last.  Why,  1  don’t  know,  master;  the  neigh¬ 
bours  were  frightful,  and  would  not  consent; 
otherwise,  by  this  time,  ’tis  my  belief,  men,  wo- 
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men,  and  children,  I  might  have  occupied  twen¬ 
ty  thousand  at  last. 

Devil.  Upon  my  word !  But,  you  say  a  dozen 
years,  Master  Last  ?  As  you  have  practised  phy¬ 
sic  without  permission  so  long,  what  makes  you 
now  think  of  getting  a  licence  ? 

Last.  VV  hy,  it  is  all  along  with  one  Lotion,  a 
pottercarrier,  that  lives  in  a  little  town  hard  by 
we;  he  is  grown  old  and  lascivious,  I  think,  and 
threatens  to  present  me  at  size,  if  so  be  I  prac¬ 
tise  any  longer. 

Devil.  What,  I  suppose  you  run  away  with 
the  business? 

Last.  Bight,  master!  you  have  guessed  the 
matter  at  once.  So,  I  was  telling  my  tale  to 
Sawney  M’Oregor,  w'ho  comes  now  and  then  to 
our  town,  with  his  pack ;  God,  he  advised  me  to 
get  made  a  doctor  at  once,  and  send  tor  a  di- 
plummy  from  Scotland. 

Devil.  Why,  that  was  the  right  road,  Master 
Last. 

Last.  True  !  But  my  Master  Tyth’em  tells  me, 
that  I  can  get  it  done  for  pretty  near  the  same 
price  here  in  London  ;  so  I  had  rather,  d’ye  see, 
lay  out  my  money  at  home,  than  transport  it  to 
foreign  parts,  as  we  say  ;  because  why,  master,  I 
thinks  there  has  too  much  already  gone  that 
road. 

Devil.  Spoke  like  an  Englishman  ! 

Last.  I  have  a  pair  of  shoes  here,  to  carry 
home  to  farmer  Fallow’s  son,  that  lives  with  Mas¬ 
ter  Grogram,  the  mercer,  hard  by  here,  in  Cheap- 
side  ;  so  I  thought  I  might  as  well  do  both  busi¬ 
nesses  under  one. 

Devil.  True  !  Your  way,  Master  Last,  lies  be¬ 
fore  you  ;  the  second  street,  you  must  turn  to 
the  left;  then,  enter  the  first  great  gate  that 
you  see. 

Last.  And  who  must  I  aks  for? 

Devil.  Oh,  pull  out  your  purse;  you  will  find 
that  hint  sufficient:  It  is  a  part  of  the  world 
where  a  fee  is  never  refused. 

Last.  Thank  you,  master !  You  are  main 
kind  ;  very  civil,  ‘indeed  !  [Going,  returns .]  I 
wish,  master,  you  had  now  either  the  agar  or 
jaundarse ;  I  would  set  you  right  in  a  trice. 

Devil.  Thank  you,  Master  Last  !  but  I  am  as 
well  as  I  am. 

Last.  Or,  if  so  be  you  likes  to  open  a  vein,  or 
would  have  a  tooth  or  two  knocked  out  ot  your 
head,  I’ll  do  it  for  nothing. 

Devil.  Not  at  present,  I  thank  you !  when  I 
want,  I'll  call  at  vour  house  in  the  country.  [JJrit 
Last.]  Well,  my  young  couple,  and  what  say 
you  now  ? 

In.  Say,  sir !  that  I  am  more  afraid  of  being 
sick,  than  ever  I  was  in  my  lite. 

Devil.  Pho  !  you  know  nothing  as  yet.  But 
my  time  draws  nigh  for  possessing  the  president; 
If  I  could  but  get  some  intelligent  person,  to 


conduct  you  to  the  place  where  the  licentiates 
assemble — There  seems  a  sober,  sedate-looking 

lad  ;  perhaps,  he  may  answer  our  purpose. - 

Hark’ee,  young  man  ? 

Enter  Johny  Macpiierson, 

Mac.  What’s  your  wul,  sir  ?  would  you  spear 
aught  wi’  me  ? 

Devil.  Though  I  think  I  can  give  a  good 
guess,  pray,  from  what  part  of  the  wot  Id  may 
you  come  ? 

Mac.  My  name  is  Johney  Macpherson,  and  I 
came  out  of  the  north. 

Devil.  Are  you  in  business  at  present  ? 

Mac.  I  canna  say  that,  sir,  nor  that  I  am  in- 
teerely  dastitute  neither;  but  I  sail  be  unco  glad 
to  get  a  inair  solid  establishment. 

Devil.  Have  you  been  long  in  this  town? 

Mac.  Aboot  a  month  awa,  sir:  I  la  mded  fra 
Leith,  in  the  guide  ship  the  Traquair,  Davy  Do¬ 
naldson,  maister,  and  am  lodged  with  Sawney 
Sinclair,  at  the  sign  o’  the  city  of  Glascow,  not  far 
fra  the  Monument. 

Devil.  But  you  are  in  employment  ? 

Mac.  Ay,  for  some  part  of  the  day. 

Devil.  And  to  what  may  your  profits  a- 
mount  ? 

Mac.  Ah,  for  the  matter  of  that,  it  is  a  pratty 
smart  little  income. 

Devil.  Is  it  a  secret  how  much  ? 

Mac.  Not  at  aw;  I  get  three-pence  an  hour 
for  laming  Latin  to  a  physician  in  the  ceety. 

Devil.  The  very  man  that  we  want.  Latin  ! 
and,  what,  are  you  capable? 

Mac.  Cappable !  Hut  awa,  mon !  Ken  ye, 
that  I  was  heed  of  the  humanity-class  for  mair 
than  a  twalvemonth  ?  and  was  offered  the  ebair 
of  the  grammatical  professorship  in  the  colledge, 
which  arnunts  to  a  matter  of  sax  pounds  British 
a  year. 

Devil.  That’s  more  than  I  knew.  Can  you 
guess,  sir,  where  your  scholar  is  now ! 

Mac.  It  is  na  long,  sir,  that  I  laft  him  conning 
his  As  in  prasenti ;  after  which,  he  talked  of 
ganging  to  meet  some  friends  o’  the  faculty, 
aboot  *a  sort  of  a  squabble,  that  he  says  is 
sprang  up  amang  them  ;  he  wanted  me  to  ganga- 
lang  wi’  him,  as  I  had  gi’n  mysel  to  study  inadi- 
cine  a  little  before  I  quitted  the  north. 

Devil.  Do  you  know  the  public-house  where 
they  meet  ? 

Mac.  Yes,  yes;  unco  weel,  sir;  it  is  at  the  ta¬ 
vern  the  south  side  of  Paul’s  Kirk. 

Devil.  Will  you  take  the  trouble  to  conduct 
this  young  couple  thither  ?  they  will  amply  re¬ 
ward  you.  You  and  your  partner  will  follow 
this  lad.  Fear  nothing  !  by  my  art,  you  are  in¬ 
visible  to  all  but  those  that  you  desire  should  see 
yOU, - At  the  college  we  shall  rejoin  one  a- 
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nother : - for  thither  the  licentiates  will  lead 

you. 

In.  But  how  shall  we  he  able  to  distinguish 
you  from  the  rest  of  the  fellows  ? 


Devil.  By  my  large  wig,  and  superior  import¬ 
ance  ;  in  a  word,  you  must  look  for  me  in  the 
President. 

In,  Adieu !  [Exeunt, 


ACT  HI. 


SCENE  I. — A  Street. 

Fingereee,  Sligo,  Osasafras,  Broadrim, 

other  Doctors,  and  Macpherson,  discovered. 

Fin.  No;  I  can’t  help  thinking  this  was  by 
much  the  best  method.  If,  indeed,  they  refuse 
us  an  amicable  entrance,  we  are  then  justified 
in  the  use  of  corrosives. 

Sligo.  I  tell  you.  Dr  Fingerfee — I  am  sorry, 

d’ve  see,  to  differ  from  so  old  a  practitioner - 

but  1  don’t  like  your  prescription  at  all,  at  all ; 
For,  what  signifies  a  palliative  regimen,  with 
such  a  rotten  constitution  !  May  I  never  finger  a 
pulse  as  long  as  I  live,  if  you  get  their  voluntary 
consent  to  go  in,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  by  compul¬ 
sion. 

Osus.  I  entirely  coincide  with  my  very  capable 
countryman,  Dr  Sligo,  d’ye  see;  and  do  give  my 
advice,  in  this  consultation,  for  putting  the  whole 
college  under  a  course  of  steel  without  further 
delay. 

Sli.  I  am  much  obligated  to  you  for  your’kind 
compliment,  doctor.  But,  pray,  what  may  your 
ngme  be  ? 

Osas.  Dr  Osasafras,  at  your  humble  service. 

Sli.  I  am  your  very  obadient  alsho  !  I  have 
heard  tell  of  your  name.  But  what  did  you 
mane  by  my  countryman  ?  Pray,  doctor,  of  what 
nation  arc  you  ? 

Osas.  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  native  of 
Ireland. 

Sli.  Osasafras?  that’s  a  name  of  no  note;  he 
is  not  a  Melisian,  I  am  sure.  The  family,  1  sup¬ 
pose,  came  over  t’other  day  with  Strongbow,  not 
above  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  ago;  or, 
perhaps,  a  descendant  from  one  of  Oliver’s 
drummers — ’Pon  my  conscience,  doctor,  I  should 
hardly  belave  you  were  Irish  ! 

Osas.  What,  sir,  d’ye  doubt  my  veracity? 

Sli.  Not  at  all,  my  dear  doctor  !  it  is  not  for 
that :  but,  between  me  and  yourself,  you  have 
lived  a  long  time  in  this  town. 

Osas.  Like  enough. 

Sli.  Ay  !  and  was  here  a  great  while  before 
ever  I  saw  it. 

Osas.  What  of  that? 

Sli.  Very  well,  my  dear  doctor!  Then,  putting 
that  and  t’other  together,  my  notion  of  the  up¬ 
shot  is,  that  if  so  be  you  are  a  native  of  Ireland, 
upon  my  conscience,  you  must  have  been  born 
there  very  young. 

Osas.  Young?  ay,  to  be  sure  !  Why,  my  sotd, 
I  was  christeucd  there. 

Sli.  Ay  ! 


Osas.  Ay  was  I,  in  the  county  of  Meath. 

Sli.  Oh,  that  alters  the  property  !  that  makes 
it  as  clear  as  Fleet-Ditch.  I  should  be  glad, 
countryman,  of  your  nearer  acquaintance.  But 
what  little  slim  doctor  is  that,  in  his  own  head  of 
hair?  I  don’t  recollect  to  have  seen  his  features 
before. 

Osas.  Nor  I,  to  my  knowledge. 

Sli.  Perhaps,  he  may  be  able  to  tell  me,  if  I 
aks  him  himself.  I  am  proud  to  see  you,  doc¬ 
tor,  on  this  occasion;  becaase  why,  it  becomes 
every  jontleman  that  is  of  the  faculty — that  is, 
that  is  not  of  their  faculty,  you  understand  me  ? 
to  look  about  him  and  stir. 

Mac.  Oh,  by  my  troth,  you  are  right,  sir  ! 
The  leemiting  of  physic  aw  to  ae  hoose,  caw  it 
a  college,  or  by  what  denomination  you  wul,  it 
is  at  best  but  establishing  a  sort  of  monopoly. 

Sli,  ’Pon  my  conscience,  that  is  a  fine  obser¬ 
vation.  By  the  twist  of  your  tongue,  doctor,  (no 
offence)  I  should  he  apt  to  guess  that  you  might 
be  a  foreigner  born. 

Mac.  Sirr  ! 

Sli.  From  Russia,  perhaps,  or  Muscovy  ? 

Mac.  Hut  awa,  inon  !  not  at  aw !  Zounds,  I 
am  a  Breeton  ! 

Sli.  Then,  I  should  suppose,  doctor,  pretty  far 
to  the  northward  ? 

Mac.  Ay  ;  you  are  right,  sir. 

Sli.  And  pray,  doctor,  what  particular  branch 
of  our  business  may  have  taken  up  the  most  of 
your  time  ? 

Mac.  Botanv. 

Sli.  Botany  !  in  what  college  ? 

Mac.  The  university  of  St  Andrews. 

Osas.  Pray,  doctor,  is  not  botany  a  very  dry 
sort  of  a  study  ? 

Sli.  Most  damnably  so  in  those  parts,  my  dear 
doctor;  for  all  the  knowledge  they  have,  they 
must  get  from  dried  herbs,  because  the  devil  of 
any  green  that  will  grow  there. 

Mac.  Sir,  your  information  is  wrang. 

Sli.  Come,  my  dear  doctor,  hold  your  palaver, 
and  don’t  be  after  piuffing  on  us;  because  why, 
you  know  in  your  conscience  that  in  your  part  of 
the  world  you  get  no  cabbage  but  thistles;  and 
those  you  are  obliged  to  raise  upon  hotbeds. 

Mac.  Thistles !  zounds,  sir,  d’ye  mean  to  af¬ 
front  me  ? 

Sli.  That,  doctor,  is  as  you  plaases  to  take  it. 

Mac.  God’s  life,  sir,  I  would  ha’  you  to  ken, 
that  there  is  narra  a  mon  yvi’  his  heed  upon  his 
shoulders  that  dare - 

'  Fin.  Peace,  peace,  gentlemen  !  let  us  have  .n,» 
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civil  discord.  Doctor  Sligo  is  a  lover  of  plea¬ 
santry  ;  bat,  I  am  sure,  had  no  design  to  affront 
you  :  A  joke,  nothing  else. 

Mac.  A  joke  !  ah';  I  like  a  joke  weel  enough  ; 
but  I  did  na  understand  the  doctor’s  gibing  and 
jeering:  Perhaps  my  wut  may  not  be  aw  to¬ 
gether  as  sharp  as  the  doctor’s,  but  I  have  a 
sword,  sir - 

Sli.  A  sword,  sir  ! 

Fin.  A  sword  !  ay,  ay ;  there  is  no  doubt  you 
have  both  very  good  ones ;  but  reserve  them  for 
— Oh  !  here  comes  our  ambassador. 

Enter  Dyachylon. 

Well,  Dr  Dvachylon  ,  what  news  from  the  col- 
ege?  will  they  allow  us  free  ingress  and  egress? 

Dyac.  I  could  not  get  them  to  swallow  a  single 
demand. 

All.  No  ? 

Sli.  Then  let  us  drive  there,  and  drench  them. 

Dyac.  I  was  heard  with  disdain,  and  refused 
with  an  air  of  defiance. 

Sli.  There,  gentlemen  !  I  foretold  you  what 
would  happen  at  first. 

All.  He  did,  he  did  ! 

Sli.  Then  we  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  force 
our  passage  at  once. 

All.  By  all  means;  let  us  march  ! 

Broad.  Friend  Fingerfee,  would  our  brethren 
but  incline  their  ears  to  me  for  a  minute — 

Fin.  Gentlemen,  Dr  Broadbrim  desires  to  be 
heard. 

All.  Hear  him,  hear  him  ! 

Sli.  Paw,  honey,  what  signifies  hearing  ?  I  long 
to  be  doing,  my  jewel  ! 

Fin.  But  hear  Dr  Melchisedech  Broadbrim, 
however. 

All.  Ay,  ay;  hear  Dr  Broadbrim  ! 

Broad.  Fellow-labourers  in  the  same  vineyard  ! 
ve  know  well  how  much  I  stand  inclined  to  our 
cause  ;  forasmuch  as  not  one  of  my  brethren  can 
be  more  zealous  than  I - 

All.  True,  true. 

Broad.  But  ye  wot  also  that  I  hold  it  not  meet 
or  wholesome  to  use  carnal  weapon,  even  for 
the  defence  of  myself ;  much  more  unseemly, 
then,  must  I  deem  it,  to  draw  the  sword  for  the 
offending  of  others. 

Sli.  Paw  !  brother  doctors ;  don’t  let  him  bo¬ 
ther  us  with  his  yea  and  nay  nonsense  ! 

Broad.  Friend  Sligo,  do  not  be  choleric;  and 
know,  that  I  am  as  free  to  draw  my  purse,  in 
this  cause,  as  thou  art  thy  sword ;  And  thou 
wilt  find,  at  the  length,  notwithstanding  thy 
swaggering,  that  the  first  will  do  us  best  service . 

Sli.  Well,  but - 

All.  Hear  him,  hear  him  ! 

Broad.  It  is  my  motion,  then,  brethren,  that 
we  do  forthwith  send  lor  a  sinful  man  in  the 
flesh,  called  an  attorney. 

Sli.  An  attorney ! 

VOL,  III. 


Broad.  Ay, 'an  attorney;  and  that  we  do  di¬ 
rect  him  to  take  out  a  parchment  instrument, 
with  a  seal  fixed  thereto. 

Sli.  Paw,  pox  !  what  good  can  that,  do  ? 

Broad.  Don’t  be  too  hasty,  friend  Sligo.  And 
therewith,  I  say,  let  him  possess  the  outward  ta¬ 
bernacle  of  the  vain  man,  who  delighteth  to  call 
himself  president,  and  carry  him  before  the  men 
clothed  in  lambskin,  who,  at  Westminster,  are  now 
sitting  in  judgment. 

Sli.  Paw  !  a  law-suit !  that  won’t  end  with 
our  lives.  Let  us  march  ! 

All.  Ay,  ay. 

Sli.  Come,  Dr  Iiabakkuk,  will  you  march  in 
the  front  or  the  rear? 

Hab.  Pardon  me,  doctor !  I  cannot  attend 
you. 

Sli.  What,  d’ye  draw  back  when  it  comes  to 
the  push  ? 

Ilab.  Not  at  all;  I  would  gladly  join  input¬ 
ting  these  Philistines  to  flight;  for  I  abhor  them 
worse  than  hog’s  puddings,  m  which  tire  unclean 
beast  and  the  blood  are  all  jumbled  together. 

Sli.  Pretty  food,  for  all  that. 

Hab.  But  this  is  Saturday  ;  and  I  dare  no® 
draw  my  sword  on  the  Sabbath. 

Sli.  Then  stay  with  your  brother  Melchise¬ 
dech;  for,  though  of  different  religions,  you  are 
both  of  a  kidney.  Come,  doctors;  out  with  your 
swords  !  Huzza  !  and  now  for  the  lane  !  Huzza  l 

[Exeunt. 

Broad.  Friend  Habakkuk,  thou  seest  how 
headstrong  and  wilful  these  meil  are  ;  but  let  us 
use  discretion,  however.  Wilt  thou  step  to  the 
inn  that  taketh  its  name  from  the  city  of  Lincoln  ? 
enquire  there  for  a  man,  with  a  red  rag  at  his 
back,  a  small  black  cap  on  his  pate,  and  a  bushel 
of  hair  on  his  breast  ?  I  think  they  call  him  a  Ser¬ 
jeant. 

Hub.  They  do. 

Broad.  Then,  without  let  or  delay,  bring  him 
hither,  I  pray  thee. 

Hab.  I  will  about  it  this  instant. 

Broad.  His  admonition,  perhaps,  may  prevail. 
Use  dispatch,  I  beseech  thee,  friend  Habakkuk. 

Hab.  As  much  as  if  I  was  posting  to  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  to  obtain  a  large  subscription  in  a  new  loan, 
or  a  lottery. 

Broad.  Nay,  thepf  friend,  I  have  no  reason  to 
fear  thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II .—The  College. 

DevIl,  [as  Hellebore,  the  President .]  Cam- 

piiikfL,  Calomel,  Secretary,  and  Pupils,  dis¬ 
covered. 

Sec.  The  Licentiates,  sir,  will  soon  be  at  hand. 

Hel.  Let  them ! 

Cal.  We  will  do  our  duty,  however;  and,  like 
the  patricians  of  old,  receive  with  silence  these 
Visigoths  in  the  senate. 

Hel.  I  am  not,  Dr  Calomel,  of  so  pacific  a 
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turn.  Let  us  keep  the  evil  out  of  doors,  if  wc 
can:  if  not,  vim  vi,  repel  force  by  force — Barri- 
cado  the  gates ! 

See.  It  is  done. 

Hel.  Are  the  buckets  and  fire-engine  fetched 
from  St.  Dunstan’s? 

Sec.  They  have  been  here,  sir,  tin*  half-hour. 

Hel.  Let  twelve  apothecaries  be  olaced  at  the 
pump,  and  their  apprentices  supply  them  with 
water. 

Sec.  Yes,  sir. 

Hel.  But  let  the  engine  he  played  by  old  .Tol- 
lup,  from  James-street.  Not  one  of  the  trade 
has  a  better  hand  at  directing  a  pipe. 

i Sec.  Mighty  well,  sir. 

Hel.  In  the  time  of  siege,  every  citizen  ought 
in  duty  to  serve.  Having  thus,  brothers,  provid¬ 
ed  a  proper  defence,  let  us  coolly  proceed  to  our 
business  Is  there  any  body  here,  to  demand  a 
licence  to-day  ? 

Sec.  A  practitioner,  Mr  President,  out  of  the 
country. 

Hel.  Are  the  customary  fees  all  discharged? 

Sec.  All,  sir. 

Hel.  Then  let  our  censors,  Dr  Christopher 
Camphire,  and  Dr  Cornelius  Calomel,  introduce 
the  practitioner  for  examination. 

[Exeunt  Camphire  and  Calomel. 
After  this  duty  is  dispatched,  we  will  then  read 
the  college  and  students  a  lecture. 

Enter  Camphire  and  Calomel,  with  Last. 

Last.  First,  let  me  lay  down  my  shoes. 

[ They  advance ,  with  three  hows,  to  the  table. 

Hel.  Let  the  candidate  he  placed  on  a  stool. 
What’s  the  doctor’s  name  ? 

Sec.  Emanuel  Last,  Mr  President. 

Hel.  Dr  Last,  you  have  petitioned  the  college, 
to  obtain  a  licence  for  the  practice  of  physic ; 
and  though  we  have  no  doubt  of  your  great  skill 
and  abilities,  yet  our  duty  compels  us  previously 
to  ask  a  few  questions:  What  academy  had  the 
honour  to  form  you. 

Last.  Anan  ? 

Hel.  We  want  to  know  the  name  of  the  place 
where  you  have  studied  the  science  of  physic  ? 

Last.  Dunstable. 

Hel.  That’s  some  German  university;  so  he 
can  never  belong  to  the  College. 

All.  Never;  oh,  no! 

Hel.  Now,  sir,  with  regard  to  your  physiolo¬ 
gical  knowledge.  By  what  means,  Dr  Last,  do 
you  discover  that  a  man  is  not  well  ? 

Last.  By  his  complaint  that  he  is  ill. 

Hel.  Well  replied  !  no  surer  prognostic. 

All.  None  surer. 

Hel.  Then,  as  to  recovering  a  subject  that  is 
ill — Can  you  venture  to  undertake  the  cure  of  an 
ague  ? 

Last.  With  arra  a  man  in  the  country. 

Hel.  By  what  means  ? 


Last.  By  a  charm. 

He/,  And  pray,  of  what  materials  may  that 
charm  he  composed  ? 

Last.  I  won’t  tell ;  'tis  a  secret. 

Hel.  Well  replied  !  the  college  has  no  right  to 
pry  into  secrets. 

All.  Oh,  no  !  by  no  means  ! 

Hel.  But  now,  Dr  Last,  to  proceed  in  due 
form ;  are  you  qualified  to  administer  remedies 
to  such  diseases  as  belong  to  the  head? 

J.ust.  I  believe  1  may. 

Hel.  Name  some  to  the  college. 

Last.  The  tooth-ache. 

Hel.  What  do  you  hold  the  best  method  t» 
treat  it? 

Last.  I  pulls  ’em  up  by  the  roots. 

Hel.  Well  replied,  brothers  !  that,  without 
doubt,  is  a  radical  cure. 

All.  Without  doubt. 

Hel.  Thus  far  as  to  the  head  :  Proceed  we 
next  to  the  middle  !  When,  Dr  Last,  you  are  cal¬ 
led  in  to  a  patient  with  a  pain  in  his  bowels, 
what  then  is  your  method  of  practice  ? 

Last.  I  claps  a  trencher  hot  to  the  part. 

Hel.  Embrocation;  very  well !  But  if  this  ap¬ 
plication  should  fail,  what  is  the  next  step  that 
you  take  ? 

Last.  I  gi’s  a  vomit  and  a  purge. 

Hel.  Well  replied  !  for  it  is  plain  there  is  a 
disagreeable  guest  in  the  house  ;  he  has  opened 
both  doors;  if  he  will  go  out  at  neither,  it  is 
none  of  his  fault. 

All.  Oh,  no  !  by  no  means  ! 

Hel.  We  have  now  dispatched  the  middle,  and 
head  :  Come  we  finally  to  the  other  extremity, 
the  feet  !  Are  you  equally  skilful  in  the  disor¬ 
ders  incidental  to  them  ? 

L.ast.  I  believe  I  may. 

Hel.  Name  some. 

Last.  I  have  a  great  vogue  all  our  way  for 
curing  of  corns. 

Hel.  What  are  the  means  that  you  use  ? 

Last.  I  cuts  them  out. 

Hel.  Well  replied  !  extirpation :  No  better 
method  of  curing  can  be.  Well,  brethren,  I 
think  we  may  now,  after  this  strict  and  impartial 
inquiry,  safely  certify,  that  Dr  Last,  from  top  to 
toe,  is  an  able  physician. 

All.  Very  able,  very  able,  indeed  ! 

Hel.  And  every  way  qualified  to  proceed  in 
his  practice. 

All.  Every  way  qualified. 

Hel.  You  may  descend,  Dr  Last.  [Last  takes 
his  scat  among  them.]  Secretary,  first  read,  and 
then  cive  the  doctor  his  licence. 

Sec,  [IWs.]  ‘To  all  whom  these  presents 
*  may  come,  greeting.  Know  ye,  that,  after  a 
‘  most  strict  and  severe  inquisition,  not  only  into 
‘  the  great  skill  and  erudition,  hut  the  morals  of 
‘  Dr  Emanuel  Last,  We  are  authorised  to  grant 
‘  unto  the  said  doctor,  full  power,  permission, 
‘  and  licence,  to  pill,  bolus,  lotion,  potion,  draught, 
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‘  dose,  drench,  purge,  bleed,  blister,  clistcr,  cup, 

1  scarify,  syringe,  salivate,  couch,  flux,  sweat, 

‘  diet,  dilute,  tap,  plaster,  and  poultice,  all  per- 
‘  sons,  in  all  diseases,  of  all  ages,  conditions,  and 
‘  sexes.  And  we  do  strictly  command  and  enjoin 
‘  all  surgeons,  apothecaries,  with  their  apprenti- 
‘  ces,  all  midwives,  male,  female,  and  nurses,  at 
‘  all  times,  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  the  said 
‘  Dr  Emanuel  Last.  And  we  do  further  charge 
1  all  mayors,  justices,  aldermen,  sheriffs,  bailiffs, 
‘  headboroughs,  constables,  and  coroners,  not  to 
‘  molest  or  intermeddle  with  the  said  doctor,  if 
‘  any  party  whom  he  shall  pill,  bolus,  lotion,  po¬ 
rtion,  draught,  dose,  drench,  purge,  bleed,  blis- 
‘  ter,  clister,  cup,  scarify,  syringe,  salivate,  couch, 

*  flux,  sweat,  diet,  dilute,  tap,  plaster,  and  poul- 
‘  tice,  should  happen  to  die,  but  to  deem  that 

*  the  said  party  died  a  natural  death,  any  thing 
‘  appearing  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
‘  Given  under  our  hands,  &c.’  Hercules  Helle¬ 
bore,  Cornelius  Calomel,  Christopher  Camphire. 

Last.  Then,  if  a  patient  die,  they  must  not 
say  that  I  killed  him  ? 

Hel.  They  say?  Why,  how  should  they  know, 
when  it  is  not  one  time  in  twenty  that,  we  know 
it  ourselves? — Proceed  we  now  to  the  lecture! 
[They  all  rise,  and  come  forward  to  the  table.] 
Brethren  and  students,  I  am  going  to  open  to 
you  some  notable  discoveries  that  I  have  made, 
respecting  the  source,  or  primary  cause,  of  all 
distempers  incidental  to  the  human  machine  : 
And  these,  brethren,  I  attribute  to  certain  aui- 
malculas,  or  piscatory  entities,  that  insinuate 
themselves  through  the  pores  into  the  blood,  and, 
in  that  fluid,  sport,  toss,  and  tumble  about,  like 
Tnackarel  or  cod-fish  in  the  great  deep  :  And,  to 
convince  you  that  this  is  not  a  mere  gratis  dictum, 
an  hypothesis  only,  I  will  give  you  demonstrative 
proof.  Bring  hither  the  microscope  ! 

Enter  a  Servant  with  microscope. 

Doctor  Last,  regard  this  receiver.  Take  a  peep. 

Last.  W  here  ? 

Hel.  There.  Those  two  yellow  drops  there, 
were  drawn  from  a  subject  afflicted  with  the 
jaundice. — Well,  what  d’ye  see  ! 

Last.  Some  little  creatures,  like  yellow  flies, 
that  are  hopping  and  skipping  about. 

Hel,  Right.  Those  yellow  flies  give  the  tinge 
to  the  skin,  and  undoubtedly  cause  the  disease  : 
And  now  for  the  cure  !  I  administer  to  every  pa¬ 
tient  the  two-and-fiftieth  part  of  a  scruple  of  the 
ovaria  or  eggs  of  the  spider;  these  are  throwh 
by  the  digestive  powers  into  the  secretory,  there 
separated  from  the  alimentary,  and  then  preci¬ 
pitated  into-  the  circulatory ;  where,  finding  a 
proper  nidus  or  nest,  they  quit  their  torpid  state, 
and  vivify,  and  upon  vivifi<  ation  discerning  the 
flies,  their  natural  food,  they  immediately  fall 
foul  of  them,  extirpate  the  race  outot  the  blood, 
and  restore  the  patient  to  health. 


Last.  And  what  becomes  of  the  spiders  ? 

Hel.  Oh,  they  die,  you  know,  for  want  of  nu¬ 
trition.  Then  I  send  the  patient  down  to  Bright- 
helmston  ;  find  a  couple  of  dips  in  the  salt  water 
washes  the  cobwebs  entirely  out  of  the  blood. — • 
Now,  gentlemen,  with  respect  to  the - 

Enter  Servant. 

Scr.  Sir,  Mr  Forceps,  from  the  hospital. 

Hel.  The  hospital !  is  this  a  time  to - 

Enter  Forceps. 

Well,  Forceps,  what’s  your  will  ? 

For.  To  know,  sir,  what  you  would  have  done 
with  the  hospital  patients  to-day  ? 

Hel.  To-day  !  why,  what  was  done  yester¬ 
day  ? 

For.  Sir,  we  bled  the  west  ward,  and  jalloped- 
the  north. 

Hel,  Did  ye  ?  why  then,  bleed  the  north  ward, 
and  jailop  the  west,  to  day.  [Exit  For. 

Now,  I  say,  brethren - 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  The  licentiates  are  drawn  up  at  the  gate. 
Hel.  Who  leads  them  ? 

Ser.  They  are  led  on  by  Sligo  :  They  demand 
instant  entrance,  and  threaten  to  storm. 

Hel.  Doctors  Calomel  and  Camphire,  our 
two  aid-de-camps,  survey  their  present  posture, 
and  report  it  to  us. 

[ Without,]  Huzza! 

Hel,  Bid  old  Jollup  be  ready  to  unmask  the 
engine  at  the  word  of  command. 

Enter  Camphire. 

Now,  Dr  Camphire  ? 

Cam.  The  sledge  hammers  are  come,  and  they 
prepare  to  batter  in  breach. 

Hel.  Let  the  engine  be  played  off  at  the  very 
first  blow  !  [Exit  Camp. 

[Without.]  Huzza! 

Enter  Calomel. 

Now,  doctor  ? 

Cal.  The  first  fire  has  demolished  Dr  Finger- 
fee’s  foretop. 

Hel.  That’s  well.  [Exit  Cal. 

Enter  Campiiire. 

Now,  doctor  ? 

Cam.  The  second  fire  has  dropt  the  stiff  buckles 
of  Dr  Ossasafras. 

Hel.  Better  and  better  !  [Frit  Camphire. 
Enter  Calomel. 

Now,  doctor? 
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Cal.  Both  the  knots  of  Dr  Anodoyne’s  tye  are 
dissolved. 

Hel,  Best  of  all !  [Exit  Calomel. 

Enter  Camphire. 

Now,  doctor  ? 

Cam.  As  Dr  Sligo,  with  open  mouth,  drove  fu¬ 
riously  on,  lie  received  a  full  stream  in  his  teeth, 
and  is  retired  from  the  field  dropping  wet. 

Hel.  Then  the  day’s  our  own  ! 

[Exit  Camphire. 

Enter  Calomel. 

Now,  doctor? 

Cal.  All  is  lost  !  Dr  Sligo,  recruited  by  a 
bumper  of  Drogheda,  is  returned  with  fresh  vi¬ 
gour. 

Hel.  Let  our  whole  force  be  pointed  at  him  ! 

[Exit  Calomel. 

Enter  Camphire. 

Now,  doctor  ? 

Cam.  The  siege  slackens;  Dr  Broadbrim,  with 
serjeant  Demur,  are  arrived  in  the  camp.  [Exit. 
Hel.  What  can  that  mean? 

Enter  Calomel, 

Now,  doctor  ? 

Cal.  Serjeant  Demur  has  thrown  this  mani¬ 
festo  over  the  gate.  [Exit. 

Hel.  [Looking  at  the  parchment .]  Ha  !  “  Mid- 
dlesex,  to  wit.  John  Doe,  and -Richard  Roe.” 
It  is  a  challenge  to  meet  them  at  Westminster- 
hall ;  then  we  have  breathing-time  till  the  term. 

Enter  Last. 

Now,  doctor  ? 

Last.  I  have  forgot  my  shoes. 

[ Takes  them  up,  and  exit. 

Hel.  Oh ! 

Enter  Camphire. 

Cam.  The  licentiates  file  off  towards  Fleet- 
street. 

Hel.  Follow  all,  and  harass  the  rear  !  leave 
pot  a  dry  thread  among  them  !  Huzza  !  [Exeunt. 

lle-enter  Devil,  Invoice,  and  Harriet. 

Devil.  Well,  my  young  friends,  you  will  natu¬ 
rally  be  led  to  Westm - Oh! 

Inv.  Bless  me,  sir,  what’s  the  matter?  You 
change  colour,  and  faulter. 

Devil.  The  magician  at  Madrid  has  discovered 
my  flight,  and  recals  me  by  an  irresistible  spell : 
I  must  leave  you,  my  friends ! 


Inv.  Forbid  it,  fortune  !  it  is  now,  sir,  that  we 
most  want  your  aid. 

Devil.  lie  must,  he  will  be  obeyed.  Hereaf¬ 
ter,  perhaps,  I  may  rejoin  you  again. 

Inv.  But,  sir,  what  can  we  do  ?  how  live  ? 
what  plan  can  we  fix  on  for  our  future  support? 

Devil.  You  are  in  a  country  where  your  ta¬ 
lents,  with  a  little  application,  will  procure  you  a 
provision. 

Inv.  But  which  way  to  direct  them  ? 

Devil.  There  are  profitable  professions  that 
require  but  little  ability. 

Inv.  Name  us  one. 

Devil.  What  think  you  of  the  trade,  with  whose 
badge  I  am  at  present  invested  ? 

Inv.  Can  you  suppose,  sir,  after  what  I  have 
seen - 

Devil.  Oh,  sir,  I  don’t  design  to  engage  you  in 
any  personal  service  ;  I  would  only  recommend 
it  to  you  to  be  the  vender  of  those  infallible  re¬ 
medies  with  which  our  newspapers  arc  constant¬ 
ly  crowded. 

Inv.  Yrou  know,  sir,  I  am  possessed  of  no  se¬ 
cret. 

Devil.  Nor  they  either  A  few  simple  waters, 
dignified  with  titles  that  catch,  no  matter  how 
wild  and  absurd,  will  effectually  answer  your 
purpose  :  As,  let  me  see  now  :  Tincture  of  tin¬ 
der,  essence  of  eggshell,  or  balsam  of  broomstick. 

Inv.  You  must  excuse  me,  sir;  I  can  never 
submit. 

Devil.  I  think  you  are  rather  too  squeamish. 
What  say  you,  then,  to  a  little  spiritual  quackery? 
Inv.  Spiritual? 

Devil.  Oh,  sir,  there  are,  in  this  town,  moun¬ 
tebanks  for  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body.  How 
should  you  like  mounting  a  cart  on  a  common, 
and  becoming  a  Methodist  preacher  ? 

Inv.  Can  that  scheme  turn  to  account  ? 

Devil.  Nothing  better:  Believe  me,  the  abso¬ 
lute  direction  of  the  persons  and  purses  of  a  large 
congregation,  however  low  their  conditions  and 
callings,  is  by  no  means  a  contemptible  object. 
I,  for  my  own  part,  can  say,  what  the  conqueror 
of  Persia  said  to  the  Cynic;  “  If  I  was  not  Alex- 
“  under,  I  would  be  Diogenes  So,  if  I  was  not 
the  devil,  I  would  chuse  to  be  a  Methodist 
preacher. 

Inv.  But  then,  the  restraint,  the  forms,  I  shall 

be  obliged  to  observe - 

Devil.  None  at  all :  There  is,  in  the  whole  ca¬ 
talogue,  but  one  sin  you  need  to  be  at  all  shy  of 
committing. 

Inv.  What’s  that? 

Devil.  Simony. 

Inv.  Simony  !  I  don’t  comprehend  you. 

Devil.  Simony,  sir,  is  a  new  kind  of  canon,  de¬ 
vised  by  these  upstart  fanatics,  that  makes  it  sin¬ 
ful  not  to  abuse  the  confidence,  and  piously  plun¬ 
der  the  little  property,  of  an  indigent  man  and 
his  family. 

Inv.  A  most  noble  piece  of  casuistical  cookerj, 
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and  exceeds  even  the  sons  of  Ignatius  !  But  this 
honour  I  beg  to  decline. 

Devil.  What  think  you,  then,  of  trying  the 
stage?  You  are  a  couple  of  good  theatrical  figures; 
hut  how  are  your  talents  ?  can  you  sing  ? 

Inv.  I  can’t  boast  of  much  skill,  sir  ;  but  Miss 
Harriet  got  great  reputation  in  Spain. 

Har.  Oh,  Mr  Invoice  ! — My  father,  sir,  as  we 
seldom  went  out,  established  a  domestic  kind  ot 
drama,  and  made  us  perform  some  little  musical 
pieces,  that  were  occasionally  sent  us  from  Eng¬ 
land. 

Devil.  Come,  sir,  will  you  give  us  a  taste  of 
your — just  a  short — te  ti  te  tor  ? 

[Sings  a  short  preludio. 

Inv.  I  must  beg  to  be  excused,  sir ;  I  have  not 
a  musical  note  in  my  voice,  that  can  please  you. 

Devil.  No?  Why,  then,  I  believe  we  must 
trouble  the  lady  :  Come,  miss,  I’ll  charm  a  band 
to  accompany  you.  [Waves  his  stick. — Harriet 
sings.]  Exceedingly  well  !  You  have  nothing  | 
to  do  now,  but  to  offer  yourselves  to  one  of  the 
houses. 

Inv.  And  which,  sir,  would  you  recommend  ? 

Devil-  Take  your  choice ;  for  I  can  serve  you 
in  neither. 

Inv.  No?  I  thought,  sir,  you  told  me  just  now, 
that  the  several  arts  of  the  drama  were  under 
your  direction. 

Devil.  So  they  were  formerly ;  but  now  they 
are  directed  by  the  Genius  of  Insipidity  •.  He  has 


entered  into  partnership  with  the  managers  of 
both  houses,  and  they  have  set  up  a  kind  of  cir¬ 
culating  library,  for  the  vending  of  dialogue  no¬ 
vels.  1  dare  not  go  near  the  new  house,  for  the 
dannon  of  Power,  who  gave  me  this  lameness, 
has  possessed  the  pates,  and  sown  discord  among 
the  mock  monarclis  there ;  and  what  one  re¬ 
ceives,  the  other  rejects.  And,  as  to  the  other 
house,  the  manager  has  great  merit  himself,  with 
skill  to  discern,  and  candour  to  allow  it  in  others; 
but  I  can  be  of  no  use  in  making  your  bargain, 
for  in  that  he  would  be  too  many  for  the  cun- 
ningest  devil  amongst  us. 

Inv.  I  have  heard  of  a  new  playhouse  in  the 
Haymarket. 

Devil.  What,  Foote’s  ?  Oh,  that’s  an  eccentric, 
narrow  establishment  ;  a  mere  summer-fly  !  He  ! 
But,  however,  it  may  do  for  a  coup  d’essai,  and 
prove  no  bad  foundation  for  a  future  engage¬ 
ment. 

1  Inv.  Then  we  will  try  him,  if  you  please. 

Devil.  By  all  means :  And  you  may  do  it  this 
instant ;  he  opens  to-night,  and  will  be  glad  ot 
your  assistance.  I’ll  drop  you  down  at  the  door; 
'and  must  then  take  my  leave  for  some  time. 
Allons!  but  don’t  tremble;  you  have  nothing  to 
fear  :  The  public  will  treat  you  with  kindness  ; 
at  least,  if  they  shew  but  half  the  indulgence  to 
you,  that  they  have,  upon  all  occasions,  shewn  to 
that  manager. 

[Exeunt  onmes, 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONAL 


MEN 

Don  Diego,  guardian  to  Leonora. 
Leander,  attached  to  Leonora. 
Mungo,  servant  to  Don  Diego. 


WOMEN. 

Leonora,  attached  to  Leander. 

Ursula,  an  old  duenna,  altendwg  Leonora, 


Scene — Salamanca. 


ACT. 

SCENE  I. — A  garden  belonging  to  Don  Die¬ 
go’s  house. 

Enter  Don  Diego  musing, followed  by  Ursula. 

Bon  Biego.  Thoughts  to  council— let  me  see, 
Hum — to  be,  or  not  to  be 
A  husband,  is  the  question  : 

A  cuckold  !  must  that  follow  ? 

Say  what  men  will, 

Wedlock's  a  pill, 

Bitter  to  swallow, 

And  hard  of  digestion. 

But  fear  makes  the  danger  seem  dou¬ 
ble. 

Say,  Hymen,  what  mischief  can  trou¬ 
ble 

My  peace,  should  I  venture  to  try 
you  ? 


I. 

My  doors  shall  be  lock’d, 

My  windows  be  block’d ; 

No  male  in  my  house, 

Not  so  much  as  a  mouse : 

Then  horns,  horns,  I  defy  you  ! 

Don  Diego.  Ursula  ! 

Ursula.  Here,  an’t  please  your  worship. 

Don  Diego.  Where  is  Leonora? 

Ursula.  In  her  chamber,  sir. 

Don  Diego.  There  is  the  key  of  it ;  there  the 
key  ot  the  best  hall :  there  the  key  of  the  door 
upon  the  first  flight  of  stairs  ;  there  the  key  of 
the  door  upon  the  second  ;  this  double-locks  the 
hatch  below;  and  this  the  door,  that  opens  into 
the  entry. 

Ursula.  I  am  acquainted  with  every  ward  of 
them. 

Don  Diego.  You  know,  Ursula,  when  I  took 
Leonora  from  her  lather  and  mother,  she  was  to 
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live  in  the  house  with  me  three  months ;  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time,  I  entered  into  a  bond 
of  four  thousand  pistoles,  either  to  return  her  to 
them  spotless,  with  half  that  sum  for  a  dowry,  or 
make  her  my  true  and  lawful  wife. 

Ursula.  And  I  warrant  you,  they  came  secret¬ 
ly  to  enquire  of  me,  whether  they  might  venture 
to  trust  your  worship;  Lord  !  said  I,  I  have  lived 
with  the  gentleman  nine  years  and  three  quar¬ 
ters,  come  lammas,  and  never  saw  any  thing  un¬ 
civil  by  him  in  my  life;  nor  no  more  I  ever  did: 
and  to  let  your  worship  know,  if  I  had,  you 
would  have  mistaken  your  person ;  for,  I  bless 
Heaven,  though  I  am  poor,  I’m  honest,  and  would 
not  live  with  any  man  alive,  that  should  want  to 
handle  me  unlawfully. 

Don  Diego.  Ursula,  I  do  believe  it;  and  you 
are  particularly  happy,  that  both  your  age  and 
your  person  exempt  you  from  any  such  tempta¬ 
tion.  But,  be  this  as  it  will,  Leonora’s  parents, 
after  some  difficulty,  consented  to  comply  with 
my  proposal ;  and,  being  fully  satisfied  with  their 
daughter’s  temper  aud  conduct,  which  I  wanted 
to  be  acquainted  with,  thi3  day  being  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  term,  I  am  resolved  to  fulfil  my  bond, 
by  marrying  her  to-morrow. 

Ursula.  Heaven  bless  you  together  ! 

Don  Diego.  During  the  time  she  has  lived  with 
me,  she  has  never  been  a  moment  out  of  my 
sight;  and  now,  tell  me,  Ursula,  what  have  you 
observed  in  her  ? 

Ursula.  All  meekness  and  gentleness,  your 
worship  ;  and  yet,  I  warrant  you,  shrewd  and 
sensible;  egad  !  when  she  pleases,  she  can  be  as 
sharp  as  a  needle. 

D071  Diego.  You  have  not  been  able  to  disco¬ 
ver  any  particular  attachments? 

Ursula.  Why,  sir,  of  late  I  have  observed - 

Don  Diego.  Eh  !  how  !  what  ? 

Ursula.  That  she  has  taken  greatly  to  the 
young  kitten. 

Don  Diego.  O  !  is  that  all  ? 

Ursula.  Ay,  by  my  faith  !  I  don’t  think  she  is 
fond  of  any  thing  else. 

Don  Diego.  Of  me  !  Ursula? 

Ursula.  Ay,  ay,  of  the  kitten,  and  your  wor¬ 
ship,  and  her  birds,  and  going  to  mass.  I  have 
taken  notice  of  late,  that  she  is  mighty  fond  of 
going  to  mass,  as  your  worship  lets  her  early  of  a 
morning. 

Don  Diego.  Well !  I  am  now  going  to  her  pa¬ 
rents,  to  let  them  know  my  resolution.  I  will  not 
take  her  with  me  :  because,  having  been  used  to 
confinement,  and  it  being  the  life  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  she  shall  lead,  it  will  be  only  giving  her 
a  bad  habit.  I  shall  return  with  the  good  folks 
to-morrow  morning;  in  the  mean  time,  Ursula,  I 
confide  in  your  attention  ;  and  take  care,  as  you 
would  merit  mv  favour. 

Ursula.  I  will,  indeed,  your  worship;  nay,  if 
there  is  a  widow  gentlewoman  in  all  Salamanca 
fitter  to  look  after  a  young  maiden - 


Don  Diego.  Go,  and  send  Leonora  to  me. 

Ursula.  I  know  the  world,  sir,  though  I  say’t: 
I’m  cautious,  and  wise  ; 

And  they,  who  surprise 
My  prudence  nodding, 

Must  sit  up  late. 

Never  fear,  sir, 

Your  safety’s  here,  sir; 

Yes,  yes, 

I’ll  answer  for  miss : 

Let  me  alone  ; 

I  warrant  my  care 
Shall  weigh  to  a  hair 
As  much  as  your  own. 

[  Exit. 

Don  Diego.  I  dream’t  last  night,  that  I  was 
going  to  church  with  Leonora  to  be  married,  and 
that  we  were  met  on  the  road  by  a  drove  of  ox¬ 
en - Oxen - 1  don’t  like  oxen ;  I  wish  it  had 

been  a  Hock  of  sheep. 

Enter  Leonora  with  a  bird  on  her  finger,  which 
she  holds  in  the  other  hand  by  a  string. 

Leo.  Say,  little,  foolish,  flutt’ring  thing, 

Whither,  ah !  whither  would  you 
wing 

Your  airy  flight ; 

Stay  here,  and  sing, 

Your  mistress  to  delight. 

No,  no,  no, 

Sweet  llobin,  you  shall  not  go  • 
Where,  you  wanton,  could  you 
Half  so  happy  as  with  me  ? 

Don  Diego.  Leonora  ! 

Leo.  Here  1  am. 

Don  Diego.  Look  me  in  the  face,  and  listen  to 
me  attentively. 

Leo.  There. 

Don  Diego.  1  am  going  this  evening  to  your 
father  and  mother,  and  I  suppose  you  are  not  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  cause  of  my  journey  ?  Are  you  wil¬ 
ling  to  be  my  wife  ? 

Leo.  I  am  willing  to  do  whatever  you,  and  my 
father  arid  mother,  please. 

Don  Diego.  But  that’s  not  the  thing;  do  you 
like  me  ? 

Leo.  Y - es. 

Don  Diego.  What  do  you  sigh  for  ? 

Leo.  I  don’t  know. 

Don  Diego.  When  you  came  hither,  you  were 
taken  from  a  mean  little  house,  ill  situated,  and 
worse  furnished;  you  had  no  servants,  and  were 
obliged,  with  your  mother,  to  do  the  work  your¬ 
self. 
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Leo.  Yes,  but  when  we  had  done,  I  could  look 
out  at  the  window,  or  go  a  walking  in  the  fields. 

Don  Diego.  Perhaps  you  dislike  confinement  ? 

Leo.  No,  I  don’t,  I’m  sure. 

Don  Diego.  I  say,  then,  I  took  you  from  that 
mean  habitation,  and  hard  labour,  to  a  noble 
building,  and  this  fine  garden;  where,  so  far  from 
being  a  slave,  you  are  absolute  mistress ;  and 
instead  of  wearing  a  mean  stiff  gown,  look  at  your¬ 
self  I  beseech  you  ;  the  dress  you  have  on,  is  fit 
for  a  princess. 

Leo.  It  is  very  fine,  indeed. 

Don  Diego.  Well,  Leonora,  you  know  in  what 
manner  you  have  been  treated  since  you  have 
been  my  companion;  ask  yourself  again  now, 
whether  you  can  be  content  to  lead  a  life  with 
me  according  to  the  specimen  you  have  had  ? 

Leo.  Specimen ! 

Don  Diego.  Ay,  according  to  the  manner  I 
have  treated  you - according - 

Leo.  I’ll  do  whatever  you  please. 

Don  Diego.  Then,  my  dear,  give  me  a  kiss, 

Leo.  Good  b’ye  to  you. 

Don  Diego.  Here,  Ursula  ! 

By  some  I  am  told, 

That  I’m  wrinkled  and  old  ; 

But  I  will  not  believe  what  they  say  : 

I  fee!  my  blood  mounting, 

Like  streams  in  a  fountain, 

That  merrily  sparkle  and  play. 

For  love  I  have  will, 

And  ability  still ; 

Odsbobs,  I  can  scarcely  refrain  ! 

My  diamond,  my  pearl - 

Well,  be  a  good  girl, 

Until  I  come  to  you  again. 

[Exit. 

Leo.  Ileigho  ! - 1  think  I’m  sick. - He’s 

very  good  to  me  to  be  sure,  and  its  my  duty  to 
love  him,  because  we  ought  not  to  be  ungrate- 
,ful;  but  I  wish  I  was  not  to  marry  him  for  all 
that,  though  I  am  afraid  to  tell  him  so.  Fine 
feathers,  they  say,  make  fine  birds;  but,  I  am 
sure,  they  don’t  make  happy  ones ;  a  sparrow  is 
happier  in  the  fields,  than  a  gold- finch  in  a  cage. 
There  is  something  makes  me  mighty  uneasy. 
While  he  was  talking  to  me,  I  thought  I  never 

saw  any  thing  look  so  ugly  in  my  life - O  dear 

now  !  why  did  I  forget  to  ask  leave  to  go  to  mass 
to-morrow  ?  I  suppose,  because  he’s  abroad,  Ur¬ 
sula  won’t  take  me — I  wish  I  had  asked  leave  to 
go  to  mass. 

Was  I  a  shepherd’s  maid,  to  keep 
On  yonder  plains  a  flock  of  sheep, 

Well  pleas’d,  I’d  watch  the  live-long  day, 
My  ewes  at  feed,  my  lambs  at  play. 

Or  wou’d  some  bird,  that  pity  brings, 

But  for  a  moment  lend  its  wings. 
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My  parents  then  might  rave  and  scold, 

My  guardian  strive  my  will  to  hold : 

Their  words  are  harsh,  his  walls  are  high. 
But,  spite  of  all,  away  I’d  fly. 

SCF.NE  II. — Changes  to  a  street  in  Salamanca. 

Leander  enters  ticith  two  scholars ;  all  in  their 
university  gowns. 

Lean.  His  Dame  is  Don  Diego ;  there’s  his 
house,  like  another  monastery,  or  rather  prison  ; 
his  servants  are  an  ancient  duenna,  and  a  negro 
slave - 

1st  Sr  ho.  And  after  having  lived  fifty  years  a 
batchelor,  this  old  fellow  has  picked  up  a  young 
thing  of  sixteen,  whom  he  by  chance  saw  in  a 
balcony. 

Lean.  Yes;  her  parents  are  decayed  gentry, 
that  live  about  a  mile  or  two  from  Salamanca 
here  ;  and  he  has  made  the  most  ridiculous 
agreement  with  them  ! 

2 d  Scho.  And  you  are  in  love  with  the  girl  ? 

Lean.  To  desperation ;  and  I  believe  I  am 
not  indifferent  to  her  ;  for  finding,  that  her  jealous 
guardian  took  her  to  the  chapel  of  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  convent  every  morning  before  it  was  light,  I 
went  there,  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  planting  mv- 
self  as  near  her  as  I  could  ;  I  then  varied  my  ap¬ 
pearance,  continuing  to  do  so  from  time  to  time, 
till  I  was  convinced  she  had  sufficiently  remark¬ 
ed,  and  understood  my  meaning. 

1st  Scho.  Well,  Leander,  I’ll  say  that  for  you, 
there  is  not  a  more  industrious  lad  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Salamanca,  when  a  wench  is  to  be 
ferreted. 

2 d  Scho.  Butr  prithee,  tell  us  now,  how  did  you 
get  information  ? 

Lean.  First,  from  report,  which  raised  my 
curiosity ;  and  afterwards  from  the  negro  1  just 
now  mentioned  :  I  observed,  that,  when  the 
family  was  gone  to  bed,  he  often  came  to  air 
himself  at  yonder  grate.  You  know  I  am  no  bad 
chanter,  nor  a  very  scurvy  minstrel;  so,  taking  a 
guitar,  clapping  a  black  patch  on  my  eye,  and  a 
swathe  upon  one  of  ray  iegs,  I  soon  scraped  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  my  friend  Mungo.  He  adores 
my  songs  and  sarabands,  and,  taking  me  for  a 
poor  cripple,  often  repays  me  with  a  share  of 
his  allowance,  which  I  accept,  to  avoid  suspicion. 

1st  Scho.  And  so - 

Lean.  And  so,  sir,  he  has  told  me  all  the 
secrets  of  his  family,  and  one  worth  knowing ; 
for  he  informed  me  last  night,  that  his  master 
will  this  evening  take  a  short  journey  into  the 
country,  from  whence  he  proposes  not  to  return 
till  to-morrow,  leaving  his  young  wife  that  is  to 
he,  behind  him. 

2 cl  Scho.  Zounds  !  let’s  scale  the  wall ! 

Lean.  Fair  and  softly  !  I  will  this  instant  go 
and  put  on  my  disguise,  watch  for  the  Don’s 
going  out,  attack  my  negro  friend,  and  try  if,  by 
his  means,  I  cannot  come  into  the  house,  or,  at 
I  least,  get  a  sight  of  my  charming  angel. 
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ls£  Scho.  Angel  !  Is  she  then  so  handsome  ? 
Lean.  It  is  time  for  us  to  withdraw  :  come  to 
my  chambers,  and  there  you  shall  know  all  you 
can  desire. 

Hither,  Venus,  with  your  doves, 

Hither,  all  ye  little  loves ; 

Hound  me  light  your  wings  display, 

And  bear  a  lover  on  his  way. 

Oh,  could  I  but,  like  Jove  of  old, 

Transform  myself  to  showery  gold  ; 

Or  in  a  swan  my  passion  shroud, 

Or  wrap  it  in  an  orient  cloud  ; 

What  locks,  what  bars  should  then  impede, 

Or  keep  me  from  my  charming  maid  !  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — Changes  to  the  outside  of  Don 
Diego’s  house,  which  appears  with  windows 
larred  up,  and  an  iron  grate  before  an  entry. 

Don  Diego  enters  from  the  house,  having  first 
unlocked  the  door,  and  removed  two  or  three 
bars  which  assisted  in  fastening  it. 

Don  Diego.  With  the  precautions  I  have 
taken,  I  think  I  run  no  risk  in  quitting  my  house 
for  a  short  time.  Leonora  has  never  shewn  the 
least  inclination  to  deceive  me ;  besides,  my  old 
woman  is  prudent  and  faithful ;  she  has  all  the  keys, 
and  will  not  part  with  them  from  herself:  but, 
suppose — suppose — by  the  rood  and  saint  Fran¬ 
cis,  I  will  not  leave  it  in  her  power  to  do  mischief. 
A  woman’s  not  having  it  in  her  power  to  deceive 
you,  is  the  best  security  for  her  fidelity,  and  the 
only  one  a  wise  man  will  confide  in  ;  fast  bind, 
safe  find,  is  an  excellent  proverb  :  I’ll  even  lock 
her  up  with  the  rest ;  there  is  a  hasp  to  the  door, 
and  I  have  a  padlock  within,  which  shall  be  my 
guarantee.  I  will  wait  till  the  negro  returns 
with  provisions  he  is  gone  to  purchase  ;  and, 
clapping  them  all  up  together,  make  my  mind 
easy,  by  having  the  key  they  are  under  in  my 
pocket. 

Enter  Mungo  with  a  hamper. 

Mungo.  Go,  get  you  down,  you  damn  hamper, 
you  carry  me  now.  Curse  my  old  massa,  send¬ 
ing  me  always  here  and  dere  for  one  something 
to3make  me  tire  like  a  mule — curse  him  imper- 
ance — and  him  damn  insurance  ! 

Don  Diego.  How  now  ? 

Mungo.  Ah,  massa,  bless  your  heart ! 

Don  Diego.  What’s  that  you  are  muttering, 
sirrah  ? 

Mungo.  Nothing,  massa  5  only  me  say,  you 
very  good  massa. 

Don  Diego.  What  do  you  leave  your  load 
down  there  for  ? 

Mungo.  Massa,  me  lilly  tire. 

Don  Diego.  Take  it  up,  rascal. 

Mungo.  Yes,  bless  your  heart,  massa  l 

Vol.  Ill; 


Don  Diego.  No,  lay  it  down :  now  I  think 
on’t,  come  hither. 

Mungo.  What  you  say,  massa? 

Don  Diego.  Can  you  be  honest? 

Mungo.  Me  no  savee,  massa ;  you  never  ax 
me  before. 

Don  Diego.  Can  you  tell  truth  ? 

Mungo.  What  you  give  me,  massa? 

Don  Diego.  There’s  a  pistreen  for  you ;  now 
tell  me,  do  you  know  of  any  ill  going  on  in  my 
house  ? 

Mungo,  Ah,  massa,  a  damn  deal ! 

Don  Diego.  How  !  that  I’m  a  stranger  to  ? 

Mungo.  No,  massa,  you  lick  me  every  day 
with  your  ratian  :  I’m  sure  massa,  that’s  mis¬ 
chief  enough  for  poor  neger  man. 

Don  Diego.  So,  so. 

Mungo.  La,  massa,  how  could  you  have  a 
heart  to  lick  poor  neger  man,  as  you  lick  me  last 
Thursday  ? 

Don  Diego.  If  you  have  not  a  mind  I  should 
chastise  you  now,  hold  your  tongue. 

Mungo.  Yes,  massa,  if  you  no  lick  me  again. 

Don  Diego.  Listen  to  me,  I  say. 

Mungo.  You  know,  massa,  me  very  good  ser¬ 
vant. 

Don  Diego.  Then  you  will  go  on  ? 

Mungo.  And  ought  to  be  use  kine - 

Don  Diego.  If  you  utter  another  syllable - 

Mungo.  And  I’m  sure,  massa,  you  can’t  deny 
hut  I  worky  worky — I  dress  a  victuals,  and  run 
a  errands,  and  wash  a  house,  and  make  a  beds, 
and  scrub  a  shoes,  and  wait  a  table - 

Don  Diego.  Take  that — Now  will  you  listen 
to  me  ? 

Mungo.  La,  massa,  if  ever  I  saw- - 

Don  Diego.  I  am  going  abroad,  and  shall  not 
return  till  to-morrow  morning — During  this  night 
I  charge  you  not  to  sleep  a  wink,  but  be  watch¬ 
ful  as  a  lvnx,  and  keep  walking  up  and  down  the 
entry,  that,  if  you  hear  the  least  noise,  you  may 
alarm  the  family. 

Mungo.  So  I  must  he  stay  in  a  cold  all  night, 
and  have  no  sleep,  and  get  no  tanks  neither ; 
then  him  call  me  tief,  and  rogue,  and  rascal,  to 
temp  me. 

Don  Diego.  Stay  here,  perverse  animal,  and 
take  care,  that  nobody  approaches  the  door; 
I  am  going  in,  and  shall  be  out  again  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  [Exit. 

Mungo.  Dear  heart,  what  a  terrible  life  am  I  led  ! 

A  dog  has  a  better,  that’s  sheltered  and 
fed  : 

Night  and  day  ’tis  de  same, 

My  pain  is  dere  game ; 

Me  wish  to  de  Lord  me  was  dead  l 

Whate’er’s  to  be  done, 

Poor  black  must  run; 

Mungo  here,  Mungo  dere, 

Mungo  every  where ; 

3  R 
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Above  and  below, 

Sirrah  come,  sirrah  go  ! 

Do  so,  and  do  so. 

Oh,  oh  ! 

Me  wish  to  de  Lord  me  was  dead  ! 

[  Exit. 

Enter  Don  Dif.go  with  Ursula,  who,  after  the 
negro  goes  in,  appears  to  bolt  the  door  on  the 
inside  :  Then  Don  Dieco,  unseen  by  them, puts 
on  a  large  padlock,  and  goes  off.  After  which, 
Leander.  enters  disguised,  and  Mungo  comes 
to  the  grate. 

Lean.  So — my  old  Argus  is  departed,  and 
the  evening  is  as  favourable  for  im  design,  as  I 
could  wish.  Now  to  attract  mv  friend  Mungo; 
if  he  is  within  hearing  of  my  guitar,  I  am  sure  he 
will  quickly  make  his  appearance. 

Mungo.  Who  goes  dere  ? — Hip,  hollo  ! 

Lean.  Heaven  bless  you,  my  worthy  master, 
will  your  worship’s  honour  have  a  little  music 
this  evening  ?  and  1  have  got  a  delicious  bottle 
of  cordial  here,  given  me  by  a  charitable  monk 
of  a  convent  hard  by,  if  your  grace  will  please 
to  taste  it. 

Mungo.  Give  me  sup,  troo  a  grate;  come 
closee,  man  ;  don’t  be  fear ;  old  massa  gone  out, 
as  I  say  last  night,  and  he  no  come  back  before 
to-morrow  ;  come,  trikce  moosic,  and  give  us 
song. 

J.ean.  I’ll  give  your  worship  a  song  I  learn¬ 
ed  in  Barbary,  when  I  was  a  slave  among  the 
Moors. 

Mungo.  Ay,  do. 

Lean.  There  was  a  cruel  and  malicious  Turk, 
who  was  called  Heli  Abdallah  Mahomet  Scab. 
Now,  this  wicked  Turk  had  a  fair  Christian  slave 
named  Jezabel,  who,  not  consenting  to  his  beast¬ 
ly  desires,  he  draws  out  his  sabre,  and  is  going 
to  cut  oft  her  head.  Here’s  what  he  says  to  her. 
[Sings  and  plays.]  Now  you  shall  hear  the  slave’s 
answer.  [Sings  and  plays  again.]  Now  you  shall 
hear  how  the  wicked  Turk,  being  greatly  enrag¬ 
ed,  is  again  going  to  cut  off  the  fair  slave’s 
head.  [.Sings  and  plays  again.]  Now  you  shall 
hear - 

Mungo.  What  signify  me  hear  ? — Me  no  un¬ 
derstand. 

Lean.  Oh,  you  want  something  you  under¬ 
stand  !  If  your  honour  had  said  that- - 

Ursula  above. 

Ursula.  Mungo,  Mungo  ! 

Mungo.  Some  one  call  dere - - 

Ursula.  Mungo,  I  say  ! 

Mungo.  What  devil  you  want? 

Ursula.  What  lewd  noise  is  that  ? 

Mungo.  Lewd  you  self,  no  lewd  here ;  play 
away  ;  never  mind  her. 

Ursula.  I  shall  come  down,  if  you  go  on. 


Mungo.  Ay,  come  along,  more  merrier;  not¬ 
ing  here  but  poor  man  ;  he  sing  for  bit  of  bread. 

Ursula.  I’ll  have  no  poor  man  near  our  door : 
Hark’e,  fellow?  can  you  play  the  Forsaken  Maid’s 
Delight,  or  Black  Bess  of  Castile  ?  Ah,  Mungo, 
if  you  had  heard  me  sing,  when  I  was  young — 

Mungo.  Gad,  I’m  sure,  I  hear  you  voice  often 
enough,  now  you  old. 

Ursula.  I  could  quaver  like  any  black-bird. 

Mungo.  Come  throw  a  poor  soul  a  penny ;  he 
play  a  tunc  for  you. 

XJrsulu.  How  did  you  lose  the  use  of  your 
leg? 

Lean.  In  the  wars,  my  good  dame;  I  was 
taken  by  a  Barbary  corsair,  and  carried  into 
Sallee,  where  I  lived  eleven  years  and  three 
quarters  upon  cold  water  and  the  roots  of  the 
earth,  without  having  a  coat  on  my  back,  or 
laying  my  head  on  a  pillow ;  an  infidel  bought 
me  for  a  slave ;  he  gave  me  the  strappado  on  my 
shoulders,  and  the  bastinado  on  the  soles  of  my 
feet  :  now  this  infidel  Turk  had  fifty-three 
wives,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  concu¬ 
bines. 

Ursula.  Then  he  was  an  unreasonable  villain. 

Leonora  above. 

9 

Leo.  Ursula  ! 

Ursula.  Od’s  my  life,  what’s  here  to  do  ! 
Go  back,  go  back  :  fine  work  we  shall  have,  in¬ 
deed  !  good  man,  good  bye. 

Leo.  I  could  not  stay  any  longer  by  myself ; 
pray  let  me  take  a  little  air  at  the  grate  ? 

Lean.  Do,  worthy  madam ;  let  the  young 
gentlewoman  stay  ;  I’ll  play  her  a  love  song  for  ' 
nothing. 

Ursula.  No,  no,  none  of  your  love  songs  here; 
if  you  could  play  a  saraband  indeed,  and  there 
was  room  for  one’s  motions - 

Lean.  1  am  but  a  poor  man,  but  if  your  lady¬ 
ship  will  let  me  in  as  far  as  the  ha'll,  or  the 
kitchen,  you  may  all  dance,  and  1  shan’t  ask  any 
thing. 

Ursula.  Why,  if  it  was  not  on  my  master’s 
account,  I  should  think  no  harm  in  a"  little  in¬ 
nocent  recreation. 

Mungo.  Do,  and  let  us  dance. 

L.ean.  Ilaslma’am  the  keys,  then  ? 

Ursula.  Yes,  yes,  J  have  the  keys. 

Lean.  Have  you  the  key  of  this  padlock 
too,  madam  ?  Here’s  a  padlock  upon  the  door. 
Heaven  help  us,  large  enough  for  a  state  pri¬ 
son. 

I  Trsula.  Eh — how — what,  a  padlock  ! 

Mungo.  Here  it  is,  I  feel  it ;  adocl  its  a  tum- 
per  ! 

Ursula.  He  was  afraid  to  trust  me,  then  ? - 

Mungo.  And  if  de  house  was  a  fire,  we  none 
of  us  get  out  to  save  ourselves. 

Lean.  Well,  madam,  not  to  disappoint  you 
and  the  young  lady,  I  know  the  back  of  your 
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garden  wall,  and  I’ll  undertake  to  get  up  at 
the  outside  of  it,  if  you  can  let  me  clown  on  the 
other. 

Ursula.  Do  you  think  you  could  with  your 
lame  leg  ? 

Lean.  0  yes,  madam,  I’m  very  sure. 

Ursula.  Then,  by  my  faith,  you  shall !  for 

now  I  am  set  ou’t - A  padlock  !  Mungo,  come 

with  me  into  the  garden. 

[Exeunt  Mungo  and  Ursula. 

Leo.  Pray  let  me  go  with  you  ! 

Lean.  Stay,  charming  creature  !  why  will  you 
fly  the  youth  that  adores  you? 

Luo.  Oh,  Lord  !  I’m  frighted  out  of  my  wits  ! 

Lean.  Have  you  not  taken  notice,  beauteous 
Leonora,  of  the  pilgrim,  who  has  so  often  met 
you  at  church  ?  I  am  that  pilgrim  ;  one  who 
would  change  shapes  as  often  as  Proteus,  to  be 
blessed  with  a  sight  of  you. 

O  thou,  whose  charms  enslave  my 
heart ! 

In  pity  hear  a  youth  complain : 

Leo.  I  must  not  hear — dear  youth,  depart — 

I’m  certain  I  have  no  desert, 

A  gentleman  life  you  to  gain. 

Lean.  Then,  do  I  seek  your  love  in  vain  ? 

Leo.  It  is  another’s  right j 

Lean.  And  he, 

Distracting  thought !  must  happy  be, 
While  I  am  doomed  to  pain. 

A  C  r 

SCENE  I. — A  hall  in  Don  Diego’s  house. 

Enter  Leander.  in  a  rich  habit,  Ursula  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Ursula.  Oh,  shame  !  out  upon’t !  sir,  talk  to 
me  no  more ;  I,  that  have  been  famed  through¬ 
out  all  Spain,  as  I  may  say,  for  virtue  and  dis¬ 
cretion;  the  very  flower  and  quintessence  of  du¬ 
ennas  ;  you  have  cast  a  blot  upon  me ;  a  blot 
upon  my  reputation,  that  was  as  fair  as  a  piece 
of  white  paper ;  and  now  I  shall  be  reviled, 
pointed  at;  nay,  men  will  call  me  filthy  names 
upon  your  account ! 

Lean.  What  filthy  names  will  they  call  you  ? 

Ursula.  They’ll  say  I’m  an  old  procuress. 

Lean.  Fy,  fy  !  men  know  better  things ;  be¬ 
sides,  though  I  have  got  admittance  into  your 
house,  be  assured  I  shall  commit  no  outrage 
here;  and  if  I  have  been  guilty  of  any  indiscre¬ 
tion,  let  love  be  my  excuse. 

Ursula.  Well,  as  I  live,  he’s  a  pretty  young 
fellow !  [Aside. 

Lean.  You,  ray  sweet  Ursula,  have  known  what 
it  is  to  be  m  love;  and,  I  warrant,  have  had  ad¬ 
mirers  often  at  your  feet ;  your  eyes  still  retain 
fire  enough  to  tell  me  that. 


Euler  Ursula  and  Mungo. 

Ursula.  Come  round,  young  man,  I’ve  been  to 
try. 

Mungo.  And  so  have  I. 

I’m  sure  the  wall  is  not  too  high. 

If  you  please, 

You’ll  mount  with  ease. 

Lean.  Can  you  to  aid  my  bliss  deny  ? 

Shall  it  be  so  ? 

If  you  say  no, 

I  will  not  go. 

Leo.  I  must  consent,  however  loath  : 

But  whenever  we  desire, 

Make  him  promise  to  retire. 

Ursula.  Nay,  marry,  he  shall  take  his  oath. 
Lean.  By  your  eyes,  of  heavenly  blue ; 

By  your  lip’s  ambrosial  dew  ; 

Your  cheeks,  where  rose  and  lily 
blend ; 

Your  voice,  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
Mungo.  Lord  o’mercy,  how  he  swears  ! 

He  makes  my  hairs 
All  stand  an  end  ! 

Ursula.  Come,  that’s  enough  ;  ascend,  ascend. 
Let’s  he  happy  while  we  may  : 

Now  the  old  one’s  far  away, 

Laugh,  and  sing,  and  dance,  and  play; 
Harmless  pleasure  why  delay? 

[Exeunt. 


'  II. 

Ursula.  They  tell  you  no  lie ;  for,  to  be  sure, 
when  I  was  a  young  woman,  I  was  greatly  sought 
after ;  nay,  it  was  reported  that  a  youth  died  lor 
love  of  me  ;  one  Joseph  Perez,  a  tailor  by  trade, 
of  the  greyhound  make,  lank  ;  and,  it  my  memo¬ 
ry  fail  me  not,  his  right  shoulder,  about  the 
breadth  of  my  hand,  higher  than  his  left ;  but  he 
was  upright  as  an  arrow ;  and,  by  all  accounts, 
one  of  the  finest  workmen  at  a  button-hole  ! 

Lean.  But  where  is  Leonora? 

Ursula.  Where  is  she  1  By  my  troth,  I  have 
shut  her  up  in  her  chamber,  under  three  bolts, 
and  a  double  lock. 

Lean.  And  will  you  not  bring  us  together  ? 

Ursula.  Who,  I !  How  can  you  ask  me  such  a 
question?  Really,  sir,  I  take  it  extremely  un¬ 
kind. 

Lean.  Well,  but  you  misapprehend - ■ 

Ursula.  I  told  you  just  now,  that  if  you  men¬ 
tioned  that  to  me  again,  it  would  make  me  sick  ; 
and  so  it  has  turned  me  upside  down  as  it  were. 

Lean.  Indeed,  my  best  friend - 

Ursula.  Oh,  oh  !  hold  me,  or  1  shall  fall. 

Lean.  I  will  hold  you. 

Ursula.  And  do  you  feel  any  compassion  tor 
me  ? 

Lean.  I  do,  I  do. 
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Ursula.  Why,  truly,  you  have  a  great  deal  to 
answer  tor,  to  bring  tears  into  my  eyes  at  this 
time  o’  day.  ]’m  sure  they  are  the  first  I  have 
shed,  since  my  poor  dear  husband’s  death. 

Lean.  Nay,  don’t  think  of  that,  now. 

Ursula.  For  you  must  understand,  sir,  to  play 
a  trick  upon  a  grave,  discreet  matron — And  yet, 
after  all,  by  my  faith,  I  don’t  wonder  you  should 
love  the  young  thing  under  my  care  ;  for  it  is  one 
of  the  sweetest  conditioned  souls  that  ever  I  was 
acquainted  with;  and,  between  ourselves,  our 
Donn-ee  is  too  old  for  such  a  babe. 

Lean  Ursula,  take  this  gold. 

Ursula.  For  what,  sir  ? 

Lean.  Only  for  the  love  of  me. 

Ursula.  Nay,  if  that  be  all,  1  won’t  refuse  it, 
for  I  love  you,  I  assure  you  ;  you  put  me  so 
much  in  mind  of  my  poor  dear  husband.  lie  was 
a  handsome  man  !  F  remember  he  had  a  mole 
between  his  eye-brows,  about  the  bigness  of  a 
hazel  nut;  but,  I  must  say,  you  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  lower  part  of  the  countenance. 

Lean.  The  old  beldam  grows  amorous — 

Ursula ■  Lord  love  you,  you’re  a  well-looking 
young  man  ! 

Lean.  But,  Leonora. 

Ursula.  Ha  ha,  ha!  but  to  pretend  you  were 
lame— -I  never  saw  a  finer  leg  in  my  life. 

Lean.  Leonora ! 

Ursula.  Well,  sir,  I  am  a-going. 

Lean.  I  shall  never  get  rid  of  her  ! 

Ursula.  Sir - 

Lean.  How  now  ? 

Ursula.  Would  you  be  so  kind,  sir,  as  to  in¬ 
dulge  me  with  the  favour  of  a  salute  ? 

Lean.  Ugh  ! 

Ursula.  Gad-a-mercy,  your  cheek  !  well,  well, 
I  have  seen  the  day — but  no  matter,  my  w-ine’s 
upon  the  lees  now  ;  however,  sir,  you  might  have 
had  the  politeness,  when  a  gentlewoman  made 
the  offer — But  Heaven  bless  you! 

When  a  woman’s  front  is  wrinkled, 

And  her  hairs  are  sprinkled 
"With  grey, 

Lack-a-day  ! 

How  her  lovers  full  away  ! 

Like  fashions  past, 

Aside  she’s  cast, 

No  one  respect  will  pay  : 

Remember, 

Lasses,  remember, 

And  while  the  sun  shines  make  hay; 

You  must  not  expect  in  December 
The  flowers  you  gathered  in  May. 

[Exit  Ursula, 

Enter  Mungo. 

Mun.  Ah,  massa  !  You  brave  massa  now  ! 
what  you  do  here  witl  de  old  woman  ? 


Lean.  Where  is  your  -young  mistress,  Mungo  ? 
Mun.  By  Gog,  she  lock  her  up.  But  why  you 
no  tell  me  before  time,  you  a  gentleman  ? 

Lean.  Sure  1  have  not  given  the  purse  for  no- 
i  hing  ! 

Mun.  Purse!  What!  you  giving  her  money, 
den?  Curse  her  impurance,  why  you  no  give  it 
me  ?  you  give  me  something  as  well  as  she.  You 
know,  massa,  you  see  me  first. 

Lean.  There,  there — are  you  content? 

Mun.  Me  get  supper  ready,  and  now  me  go 
to  de  cellar — But  i  say,  massa,  ax  de  old  man 
now,  what  good  him  watching  do,  him  bolts,  and 
him  bars,  him  walls,  and  him  padlock  ? 

Lean.  Hist!  Leonora  comes. 

Mun.  But,  massa,  you  say  you  teach  me, 
play  ? 

Let  me,  when  my  heart  a  sinking, 

Hear  de  sweet  guitar  a  clinking; 

When  a  string  speak, 

Such  moosic  he  make, 

Me  soon  am  cured  of  tinking. 

Wid  de  toot,  toot,  toot, 

Of  a  merry  flute, 

And  cymbalo. 

And  tyinbalo, 

To  boot : 

We  dance  and  we  sins;, 

Till  we  make  a  house  ring, 

And,  tied  in  his  garters,  old  Massa  may  swung. 

[Exit  Mungo. 

Enter  Leonora  and  Ursula. 

Lean.  Oh,  charming  Leonora !  how  shall  I 
express  the  rapture  of  my  heart  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion  ?  I  almost  doubt  the  kindness  of  that  chance 
which  has  brought  me  thus  happily  to  see,  to 
speak  to  you,  without  restraint. 

Ursula.  Well,  but  it  must  not  be  without  re¬ 
straint;  it  can’t  be  without  restraint ;  it  can’t,  by 
my  faith  !  now  you  are  going  to  make  me  sick 
again. 

Leo.  La,  Ursula,  I  durst  to  say,  the  gentleman 

doesn’t  want  to  do  me  any  harm - Do  you,  sir? 

1  in  sure  1  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head,  nor 
nobody’s  else,  tor  the  lucre  of  the  whole  world. 

Ursula.  Come,  sir,  where  is  your  lute?  You 
shall  see  me  dance  a  saraband;  or,  if  you’d  ra¬ 
ther  have  a  song - or  the  child  and  I  will  move 

a  minuet,  il  you  chuse  grace  before  agility. 

Lean.  I  bis  fulsome  harridan - 

Leo.  I  don’t  know  what’s  come  over  her,  sir; 
l  never  saw  the  like  of  her,  since  I  was  born. 
J.ean.  I  wish  she  was  at  the  devil  ! 

Leo.  Ursula,  what’s  the  matter  w'ith  you  ? 
Ursula.  What’s  the  matter  with  me  !  Marry 
come  up,  what’s  the  matter  with  you?  Signior 
Diego  can’t  shew  such  a  shape  as  that;  well, 
there  is  nothing  I  like  better  than  to  see  a  young- 
fellow  with  a  well  made  leg.. 
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Lean.  Prithee,  let  us  go  away  from  her. 

Leo.  I  don’t  know  how  to  do  it,  sir. 

Lean.  Nothing  more  easy;  I  will  go  with  my 
guitar  into  the  garden  ;  ’tis  moon-light ;  take  an 
opportunity  to  follow  me  there :  I  swear  to  you, 
beautiful  and  innocent  creature,  you  have  no¬ 
thing  to  apprehend. 

Leo.  No,  sir,  1  am  certain  of  that,  with  a 
gentleman  such  as  you  are ;  and  that  have  taken 
so  much  pains  to  come  after  me;  and  I  should 
hold  myself  very  ungrateful,  if  I  did  not  do  any 
thing  to  oblige  you,  in  a  civil  way. 

Lean.  Then  you’ll  come? 

Leo.  I’ll  do  my  best  endeavours,  sir. 

Lean.  And  may  I  hope  that  you  love  me? 

Leo.  I  don’t  know  ;  as  to  that,  I  can’t  say. 
Ursula.  Come,  come,  what  colloguing’s  here  ? 

I  must  see  how  things  are  going  forward ;  be¬ 
sides,  sir,  you  ought  to  know,  that  it  is  not  man¬ 
ners  to  be  getting  into  corners,  and  whispering 
before  company. 

Lean.  Pshaw  ! 

Ursula.  Ay,  you  may  say  your  pleasure,  sir, 
but  I’m  sure  what  I  say  is  the  right  thing ;  I 
should  hardly  chuse  to  venture  in  a  corner  with 
you  myself :  nay,  I  would  not  do  it,  1  protest 
’’and  vow - 

Lean.  Beautiful  Leonora,  I  find  my  being  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  blessing  of  your  good  opinion ; 
do  you  desire  to  put  an  end  to  my  days? 

Leo.  No,  indeed,  indeed  I  don’t. 

Lean.  But  then - 

In  vain  you  bid  your  captive  live, 

While  you  the  means  of  life  deny; 

Give  me  your  smiles,  your  wishes  give, 

To  him  who  must  without  you  die. 

Shut  from  the  sun’s  enlivening  beam, 

Bid  flowers  retain  their  scent  and  hue ; 

Its  source  dried  up,  bid  flow  the  stream, 

And  me  exist,  deprived  of  you. 

[Exit  Lean. 

Ursula.  Let  me  sit  down  a  little  :  come  hither, 
ehild,  I  am  going  to  give  you  good  advice;  there¬ 
fore  listen  to  me,  for  I  have  more  years  over  my 
head  than  you. 

Leo.  Well,  and  what  then? 

Ursula.  What  then?  Marry,  then  you  must 
mind  what  I  say  to  you — as  I  said  betore  but, 
I  say — what  was  I  saying? 

Leo.  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know. 

Ursula.  You  see  the  young  man  that  is  gone 
out  there  ;  he  has  been  telling  me,  that  he  s  dy¬ 
ing  for  love  of  you;  can  you  find  in  your  heart  to 
let  him  expire  ? 

Leo.  I’m  sure  I  won’t  do  any  thing  bad. 
Ursula.  Why,  that’s  right;  you  learned  that 
from  me  ;  have  I  not  said  to  you  a  thousand 
times,  never  do  any  thing  bad  ?  Have  not  I  said 
it  ?  Answer  me  that. 


1  Leo.  Well,  and  what  then? 

I  Ursula.  Very  well,  listen  to  me;  your  guardi¬ 
an  is  old,  and  ugly,  and  jealous;  and  yet  he  may 
live  longer  than  a  better  man. 

Leo.  He  has  been  very  kind  to  me,  for  all 
that,  Ursula,  and  I  ought  to  strive  to  please  him. 

Ursula.  There  again  !  have  not  I  said  to  you  a 
thousand  times,  that  he  was  very  kind  to  you, 
and  you  ought  to  strive  to  please  him  ?  It  would 
be  a  hard  thing  to  be  preaching  from  morning 
till  night  without  any  profit. 

Leo.  Well,  Ursula,  after  all,  I  wish  this  gen¬ 
tleman  had  never  got  into  the  house;  Heaven 
send  no  ill  comes  of  it  ! 

Ursula.  Ay,  I  say  so,  too  ;  Heaven  send  it ; 
but  I’m  cruelly  afraid  ;  for  how  shall  we  get  rid 
of  him  ?  he’ll  never  be  able  to  crawl  up  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  wall,  whatever  he  did  the  out. 

Leo.  O  Lord  !  Won’t  he  ? 

Ursula.  No,  by  my  conscience,  won’t  he;  and 
when  your  guardian  comes  in,  if  we  had  fifty 
necks  a-piece,  he’d  twist  them  every  one,  if  he 
finds  him  here.  For  my  part,  the  best  I  expect, 
is  to  end  my  old  days  in  a  prison. 

Leo.  You  don’t  say  so  ! 

Ursula.  1  do  indeed  ;  and  it  kills  me  to  think 
of  it ;  but  every  one  has  their  evil  day,  and  this 
has  been  mine. 

Leo.  I  have  promised  to  go  to  him  into  the 
garden. 

Ursula.  Nay,  you  may  do  any  thing  now,  for 
we  are  undone  ;  though  I  think,  if  you  could  per¬ 
suade  him  to  get  up  the  chimney,  and  stay  on 
the  roof  of  the  house  till  to-morrow  night,  we 
might  then  steal  the  keys  from  your  guardian ; 
but  I’m  afraid  you  won’t  be  able  to  persuade 
him. 

Leo.  I’ll  go  down  upon  my  knees. 

Ursula.  Find  him  out,  while  I  step  up  stairs. 
Leo.  Pray  for  us,  dear  Ursula. 

Ursula.  I  will,  if  I  possibly  can. 

Leo.  Oh  me,  oh  me,  what  shall  we  do  ! 

The  fault  is  all  along  of  you  : 

You  brought  him  in,  why  did  you  so? 
’Twas  not  by  my  desire,  you  know. 

We  have  but  too  much  cause  to  fear, 

My  guardian,  when  he  comes  to  hear 
We’ve  had  a  man  with  us,  will  kill 
Me,  you,  and  all ;  indeed  he  will. 

No  penitence  will  pardon  procure, 

He’ll  kill  us  ev’ry  soul,  I’m  sure. 

[Exit  Leo. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Don  Diego,  groping  his  way,  with  the 
padlock  in  his  hand. 

Don  Diego.  All  dark,  all  quiet ;  gone  to  bed, 
and  fast  asleep,  I  warrant  them.  However,  I  am 
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not  sorry  that  I  altered  my  first  intention  of  stay¬ 
ing  out  the  whole  ni^ht ;  and  meeting  Leonora’s 
father  on  the  road  was,  at  any  rate,  a  lucky  in¬ 
cident.  I  will  not  disturb  them ;  but,  since  I 
have  let  myself  in  with  my  master-key,  go  softly 
to  bed  ;  I  shall  be  able  to  strike  a  light;  and 
then,  I  think,  I  may  say  my  cares  are  over. 
Good  Heavens  !  what  a  wonderful  deal  of  un¬ 
easiness  may  mortals  avoid  by  a  little  prudence  ! 
I  doubt  not  now,  there  are  some  men  who  would 
have  gone  out  in  my  situation,  and,  trusting  to 
the  goodness  of  Fortune,  left  their  (muse  and 
their  honour  in  the  care  of  an  inexperienced  girl, 
or  the  discretion  of  a  mercenary  servant.  While 
he  is  abroad,  he  is  tormented  with  fears  and  jea¬ 
lousies;  and  when  he  returns  home,  he  probably 
finds  disorder,  and,  perhaps,  shame.  But  what 
do  I  do  ? — I  put  a  padlock  on  my  door,  and  all  is 
safe. 

Enter  Mungo  from  the  cellar,  with  a  flask  in 
one  hand,  and  a  candle  in  the  other. 

Mungo.  Tol,  lol,  lol,  lol. 

Don  Diego.  Hold  !  did  not  I  hear  a  noise  ! 

Mungo.  Ilola ! 

Don  Diego.  Heaven  and  earth  !  what  do  I 
see  ! 

Mungo.  Where  are  you,  young  massa,  and 
missy  ?  Here  wine  for  sunper. 

Don  Diego.  I’m  thunder-struck  ! 

Mungo.  My  old  massa  little  tink  we  be  so 

merry - hie— hie — What’s  the  matter  with  me  ? 

the  room  turn  round. 

Don  Diego.  Wretch  !  do  you  know  me? 

Mungo.  Know  you - damn  you  ! 

Don  Diego.  Horrid  creature  ! - what  makes 

you  here  at  this  time  of  night?  is  it  with  a  de¬ 
sign  to  surprise  the  innocents  in  their  beds,  and 
murder  them  sleeping  ? 

Mungo.  Hush,  hush — make  no  noise - hie 

— hie. 

Don  Diego.  The  slave  is  intoxicated  ! 

Mungo.  Make  no  noise,  I  say ;  deres  young 
gentleman  wid  young  lady ;  he  play  on  guitar, 
and  she  like  him  better  dan  she  like  you.  Fal, 
ial,  lal  1 

Don  Diego.  Monster,  I’ll  make  an  example  of 
you  ! 

Mungo.  What  you  call  me  names  for,  you  old 
dog  ? 

Don  Diego.  Does  the  villain  dare  to  lift  his 
hand  against  me ! 

Mungo.  Will  you  fight? 

Don  Diego,  He’s  mad  ! 

Mungo.  Deres  one  in  de  house  you  little  tink. 
Gad,  he  do  you  business  ! 

Don  Diego.  Go,  ly  down  in  your  stye  and 
sleep  ! 

Mungo.  Sleep !  sleep  you  self ;  you  drunk — 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  look,  a  padlock  ;  you  put  a  padlock 
on  a  door  again,  will  you  ? - Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 


[Bickekstaff. 

Don  Diego.  Did  not  I  hear  music? 

Mungo.  Hie— hie - 

Don  Diego.  Was  it  not  the  sound  of  a  guitar? 

Mungo.  Yes,  he  play  on  de  guitar  rarely — 
Give  me  hand  ;  you’re  old  rascal - an’t  you  ? 

Don  Diego.  What  dreadful  shock  affects  me  ! 
I’m  in  a  cold  sweat ;  a  mist  comes  over  my  eyes; 
and  my  knees  knock  together,  as  if  I  had  got  a 
fit  of  the  shaking  palsy. 

Mungo.  I  tell  you  a  word  in  your  ear — 

Don  Diego.  Has  any  stranger  broke  into  my 
house  ? 

Mungo.  Yes;  by — hie — a  fine  young  gentle¬ 
man  ;  he  now  in  a  next  room  with  missy. 

Don  Diego.  Holy  saint  Francis  !  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  ? 

Mungo.  Go  you  round  softly - you  catch 

them  togeder. 

Don  Diego.  Confusion  !  distraction  !  I  shall 
run  mad  ! 

O  wherefore  this  terrible  flurry  ! 

My  spirits  are  all  in  a  hurry  ! 

And  above,  and  below, 

From  my  top  to  my  toe, 

Are  running  about  hurry  scurry. 

My  heart  in  my  bosom  a  bumping, 

Goes  thumping, 

And  jumping, 

And  thumping : 

Is’t  a  spectre  I  see  ! 

Hence,  vanish,  ah  me  ! 

My  senses  deceive  me  ; 

Soon  reason  will  leave  me  : 

What  a  wretch  am  I  destined  to  be. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  III. 

Mungo,  Ursula,  Leander,  Leonora. 

Urs.  O  shame,  monstrous  !  you  drunken  swab, 
you  have  been  in  the  cellar,  with  a  plague  to 
you  ! 

Mungo.  Let  me  put  my  hands  about  you 
neck - 

Urs.  Oh,  I  shall  be  ruined  !  Help,  help  !  ruin, 
ruin ! 

Lean.  Goodness  me,  what’s  the  matter  ? 

Urs.  O  dear  child,  this  black  villain  has  fright¬ 
ened  me  out  of  my  wits;  he  has  wanted - 

Mungo.  Me  !  curse  a  heart,  I  want  noting 
wid  her — what  she  say  1  want  for - 

Leo.  Ursula,  the  gentleman  says  he  has  some 
friends  waiting  for  him  at  the  other  side  of  the 
garden-wall,  that  will  throw  him  over  a  ladder 
made  of  ropes,  which  he  got  up  by. 

Lean.  Then,  must  I  go  ? 

Leo.  Yes ;  good  sir,  yes. 

Lean.  A  parting  kiss  ! 
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Leo.  No;  good  sir,  no. 

Lean.  It  must  be  so. 

By  this,  and  this, 

Here  I  could  for  ever  grow  ; 

’Tis  more  than  mortal  bliss. 

Leo.  Well,  now  good  night; 

Pray  ease  our  fright. 

You’re  very  bold,  sir  ! 

Let  loose  your  hold,  sir ! 

I  think  you  want  to  scare  me  quite. 

Lean.  Oh  Fortune’s  spight ! 

Leo.  Good  night,  good  night. 

Hark  !  the  neighbouring  convent’s  bell 

Tolls,  the  vesper  hour  to  tell ; 

The  clock  now  chimes; 

A  thousand  times, 

A  thousand  times,  farewell ! 

Enter  Don  Diego. 

Eon  Eiego.  Stay,  sir;  let  nobody  go  out  of  the 
room. 

Urs.  [ Falling  doam.]  Ah,  ah  !  a  ghost,  a 
ghost  I 

Eon  Eiego.  Woman,  stand  up  ! 

Urs.  I  won’t,  I  won’t:  murder!  don’t  touch 
me. 

Eon  Eiego.  Leonora,  what  am  I  to  think  of 
this  ? 

Leo.  Oh,  dear  sir,  don’t  kill  me  ! 

Eon  Eiego.  Young  man,  who  are  you,  who 
have  thus  clandestinely,  at  an  unseasonable  hour, 
broke  into  my  house  ?  Am  I  to  consider  you  as 
a  robber,  or  how  ? 

Lean.  As  one,  whom  love  has  made  indis¬ 
creet  ;  one,  whom  love  taught  industry  and  art 
to  compass  his  designs.  I  love  the  beautiful 
Leonora,  and  she  me ;  but,  farther  than  what 
you  hear  and  see,  neither  one  nor  the  other  have 
been  culpable. 

Mungo.  Hear  him,  hear  him  ! 

Lean.  Don  Diego,  you  know  my  father  well ; 
Don  Alphonso  de  Luna.  I  am  a  scholar  of  this 
university,  and  am  willing  to  submit  to  whatever 
punishment  he,  through  your  means,  shall  inflict; 
but  wreak  not  your  vengeance  here. 

Eon  Eiego.  Thus,  then,  my  hopes  and  cares 
are  at  once  frustrated !  Possessed  of  what  I 
thought  a  jewel,  1  was  desirous  to  keep  it  for 
myself;  I  raised  up  the  walls  of  this  house  to  a 
great  height;  I  barred  up  my  windows  towards 
the  street;  I  put  double  bolts  on  my  doors;  I 
banished  all  that  had  the  shadow  of  man,  or 
male  kind  ;  and  I  stood  continually  centinel  over 
it  myself,  to  guard  my  suspicion  lrorn  surprise : 
thus  secured,  I  left  my  watch  for  one  little  mo¬ 
ment,  and  in  that  moment - 

Leon.  Pray,  pray,  guardian,  let  me  tell  you 
the  story,  and  you’ll  find  I  am  not  to  blame. 

Eon  Eiego.  No,  child,  I  only  am  to  blame, 
who  should  have  considered,  that  sixteen  and 


sixty  agree  ill  together.  But,  though  I  was  too 
old  to  be  wise,  I  am  not  too  old  to  learn ;  and 
so,  I  say,  send  for  a  smith  directly,  beat  all  the 
grates  from  my  windows,  take  the  locks  from 
my  doors,  and  let  egress  and  regress  be  given 
freely. 

Leon.  And  will  you  be  my  husband,  sir  ? 

Eon  Eiego.  No,  child,  I  will  give  you  to  one 
that  will  make  you  a  better  husband  :  here, 
young  man,  take  her.  If  your  parents  consent, 
to-morrow  shall  see  you  joined  in  the  face  of  the 
church;  and  the  dowry,  which  I  promised  her, 
in  case  of  failure  on  my  side  of  the  contract, 
shall  now  go  with  her  as  a  marriage-portion. 

Lean.  Signior,  this  is  so  generous - 

Eon  Eiego.  No  thanks ;  perhaps  I  owe  ac¬ 
knowledgments  to  you  :  but  you,  Ursula,  have 
no  excuse,  no  passion  to  plead,  and  your  age 
should  have  taught  you  better.  I’ll  give  you  five 
hundred  crowns,  but  never  let  me  see  you  more. 

Mungo.  And  what  you  give  me,  massa  ? 

Eon  Eiego.  Bastinadoes  for  your  drunkenness 
and  infidelity.  Call  in  my  neighbours  and  friends. 
Oh,  man  1  man  !  how  short  is  your  foresight !  how 
ineffectual  your  prudence  !  while  the  very  means 
you  use  are  destructive  of  your  ends. 

Go  forge  me  fetters,  that  shall  bind 
The  rage  of  the  tempestu  ius  wind  ; 

Sound  with  a  needle  full  of  thread, 

The  depth  of  ocean’s  steepy  bed  ; 

Snap,  like  a  twig,  the  oak’s  tough  tree ; 
Quench  Etna  with  a  cup  of  tea; 

In  these  manoeuvres  shew  your  skill, 
Thqn  hold  a  woman,  if  you  will. 

Urs.  Permit  me  to  put  in  a  word  : 

My  master  here  is  quite  absurd  ; 

That  men  should  rule  our  sex,  is  meet, 
But  art,  not  force,  must  do  the  feat. 
Remember  what  the  fable  says; 

Where  the  sun’s  warm  and  melting  rays 
Soon  bring  about  what  wind  and  rain, 
With  all  their  fuss,  attempt  in  vain. 

Mung.  And,  massa,  be  not  angry,  pray, 

If  neger  man  a  word  should  say  : 

Me  have  a  fable  pat  as  she, 

Which  wid  dis  matter  will  agree  : 

An  owl  once  took  it  in  his  head, 

Wid  some  young  pretty  bird  to  wed  : 

But  when  his  worship  came  to  woo, 

He  could  get  none  but  de  cuckoo. 

Leon.  Ye  youth  select,  who  wish  to  taste 

The  joys  of  wedlock  pure  and  chaste ; 
Ne’er  let  the  mistress  and  the  friend, 

In  abject  slave  and  tyrant  end. 

While  each  with  tender  passion  burns, 
Ascend  the  throne  of  rule  by  turns; 

And  place  (to  love,  to  virtue  just) 
Security  in  mutual  trust. 
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Lean.  To  sum  up  all  you  now  have  heard, 

Young  men  and  old,  perusq  the  bard; 
A  female  trusted  to  your  care, 

His  rule  is  pithy,  short,  and  clear. 


Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind ; 

Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind  : 

Let  all  her  ways  be  unconfined  ; 

And  clap  your  padlock  on  her  mind. 

[ Exeunt  omnes^ 


DR  LAST  IN  HIS  CHARIOT 


BY 


BICKERSTAFF  and  FO()TE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


M  E  ft. 

Ailwould,  always  fancying  himself  ill. 
Dr  Last. 

Friendly,  brother-in-law  to  Ailwould.- 
Hargrave,  attached  to  Nancy. 

Wag,  his  servant. 


WOMEN. 

Mrs  Ailwould,  wife  to  Ailwould, 
Nancy,  daughter  to  Ailwould. 
Polly,  her  younger  sister. 
Prudence,  maid  to  Nancy; 
Rhysicians,  SfC. 


Scene — Ailwould’s  house  in  Londoru 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I* — A  parlour  in  Ailwould’s  house, 
with  a  table  and  chairs. 

Enter  Prudence,  followed  by  Wag. 

Wag.  Well,  but  Mrs  Prudence,  don’t  be  in  a 

passion !  . 

Pru.  Mr  Wag,  I  will  be  in  a  passion  ;  and  its 
.enough  to  put  any  one  in  a  passion  to  have  to  do 
with  such  indiscreet  people  as  your  master.  I 
believe  he’s  out  of  his  senses,  for  my  part. 

Wag.  He’s  in  love,  Mrs  Prudence,  and  that  s 

half  way;  ,  „  ,  . ,  .  , 

Pru.  So  often  as  he  has  been  forbid  either  to 

come  or  send  after  my  mistress,  to  persist,  in 

spite  of  all  our  cautions  and  interdictions - 

Wa".  He  does  not  come  or  send,  child. 

Pru.  No— What  do  you  do  here,  then,  and 
be  hanged  to  you  ! 

Wag.  I  only  bring  a  letter. 

Pru.  Very  prettv  jesting,  truly  !  I  was  afraid 
that  some  of  the  family  would  take  notice  ol  mv 
talking  to  you  in  the  hall.  But,  in  truth,  here  is 

no  place  of  safety  in  the  house ;  for  now  I  ve 
Vol.  III. 


brought  you  up  here,  I’m  afraid  every  moment 
of  mv  master’s  surprising  us. 

Wag.  Does  the  old  '‘gentleman  always  keep 
the  house,  then  ? 

Pru.  Keep  the  house  1 — he  generally  keeps  his 
chamber,  and  very  often  his  bed.  You  must 
know  he’s  one  of  those  folks,  that  are  always  sick, 
continually  complaining,  ever  taking  physic,  and, 
in  reality,  never  ailing  any  thing.  I’m  his  nurse, 
with  a  plague  to  him  !  and  he  worries  me  out  of 
my  life. 

Wag.  Would  I  were  sick  upon  the  Same  con¬ 
ditions  ! 

Pru.  Come,  come,  no  fooling.  You  said  you 
had  a  letter  from  your  master  to  my  young  lady: 
give  it  me,  and  I’ll  deliver  it  to  her. 

Wag.  There  it  is,  my  dear. 

Pru.  But  am  I  not  a  very  naughty  wench,  to 
be  accessary,  in  this  manner,  to  a  clandestine 
correspondence  ? 

Wag.  The  billet  is  perfectly  innocent,  I  can 
assure  you  ;  and  such  as  your  lady  will  read  with 
pleasure. 

Pru.  Well,  now,  go  away. 
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Wag.  I  won't,  without  you  give  me  a  kiss. 

Pru.  Poh,  you’re  a  fool. 

Wag.  I  won’t,  pox - 

Pru.  Then  you  may  stay  there  all  night. 

Wag.  Mrs  True — come. 

Pru.  Nay,  if  its  worth  having,  its  worth  fetch¬ 
ing. 

Wag.  Say  you  so,  my  girl — Thus,  then,  I  ap¬ 
proach  those  charming  lips. 

[Drawing  near  her  with  ridiculous  ceremo¬ 
ny.  A  bell  rings  violently.] 

Pru.  Confusion  !  away,  away,  away ! — be¬ 
gone,  as  quick  as  you  can,  or  vve  are  both  ruin¬ 
ed  ! 

Wag.  Ay  !  how  !  what  the  devil’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  ? 

Pru.  My  master’s  bell,  my  master’s  bell !  lie 
rings  again  !  Down  the  back  stairs,  and  let  your¬ 
self  out  at  the  street-door.  I  can’t  stay  to  talk 
to  you  any  longer  now — Adieu  ! 

[Exit. 

Wag.  [As  he  is  going  off'.]  Iley,  what  a  ring¬ 
ing’s  here  !  one  would  think  the  house  was  on 
tire.  [Exit. 

Ailwou’d  comes  through  the  back-scene  in  u 

night-gown  and  flannel-cap,  his  crutch  in  one 

hand,  and  a  small  bell  in  the  other. 

Ail.  O  lord,  O  lord,  here’s  usage  for  a  poor, 
helpless,  sick  man  !  There’s  nobody  in  the  house  ! 
sure,  there  can  be  nobody;  they’ve  all  deserted 
me,  and  left  me  alone  to  expire  without  assist- 

tanee. - 1  made  shift  to  muster  up  sufficient 

strength  to  crawl  thus  far;  and  now,  I  can  die 
here.  [Drops  into  the  arm-chair  'with  a  piteous 
groan;  then,  after  a  short  pause,  starting  and 
staring.]  Mercy  on  me,  what’s  the  matter  with 
me  !  I  am  suddenly  seized  with  a  shivering  fit  i 
And  now,  I  burn  like  a  red-hot  coal  of  fire!  — 
And  now  again— shiver,  shiver,  shiver  !  as  if  my 
blood  was  turned  into  snow-water !  Prudence, 
Nancy,  Mrs  Ailwou’d,  love,  wife  !  They’re  all 
deaf!  and  my  bell  is  not  loud  enough  neither  ! 
Prudence,  I  say  ! 

Enter  Prudence. 

Pru.  Here,  sir,  here  !  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Ail.  Ah,  you  jade,  you  slut ! 

Pru.  [Pretending  to  have  hurt  her  headf] — 
The  deuce  take  your  impatience  !  you  hurry 
people  so,  you  have  made  me  break  my  head  a- 
gainst  the  window-shutter. 

Ail.  You  baggage,  you - ’tis  above  an 

hour - 

Pru.  [Crying.]  Dear  me,  how  it  smarts  ! 

Ail.  Above  an  hour  that  I  have  been  wanting 
somebody. 

Pru.  Oh,  oh  ! 

Ail.  Hold  your  tongue,  hussy,  till  I  scold 
you ! 
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Pru.  Very  pretty,  in  troth,  after  the  blow  I 
have  got ! 

Ail.  You  have  left  me  to  bawl  and  call,  till  I 
am  hoarse  again. 

Pru.  And  you  have  made  me  get  a  great 
bump  on  my  forehead ;  so  put  one  against  the 
other,  and  we’re  quit. 

Ail.  How,  Mrs  Impudence? 

Pru.  If  you  scold,  I’ll  cry. 

Ail.  To  desert  me  in  such  a  mannner  ! 

Pru.  [Crying.]  Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

Ail.  Are  you  at  it  again?  Why  ,you  pert,  bra¬ 
zen,  audacious,  provoking,  abominable,  insolent 
— Shan’t  I  be  allowed  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
finding  fault  with  yon  ? 

Pru.  You  may  have  that  pleasure,  if  vou 
will  ;  and  it’s  as  fair  that  I  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  crying,  if  I  like  it. 

Ail.  Well,  well,  l  have  done.  Take  away 
these  things,  and  get  me  my  medicine.  It’s 

three  hours  and  two  minutes  since  I  took  it - 

and  don’t  you  know  the  prescription  says  every 
three  hours  ?  I  feel  the  bad  effect  of  my  omission 
already.. 

Pru.  Lord,  sir,  why  will  you  drench  yourself 
with  such  nasty  slops?  One  would  think  the  phy¬ 
sicians  and  apothecaries  could  find  sufficient  stuff 
for  your  craving  bowels;  but  you  must  go  to  the 
quacks,  too  :  and  this  Doctor  Last,  with  his  uni¬ 
versal,  balsamic,  restorative  cordial,  that  turns 
water  into  asses  milk. 

Ail.  That’s  a  good  girl !  go  on  ! 

Pru.  Methinks,  it  one  was  to  take  physic,  one 
would  rather  choose  to  go  to  a  regular  physician 
than  to  a  quack. 

Ail.  And  why  so,  my  dainty  adviser  ? 

Pru.  For  the  same  reason,  that,  if  1  wanted  a 
pair  of  shoes,  I  would  rather  go  to  an  established 
shoe-maker,  than  lay  out  my  money  at  a  York¬ 
shire  warehouse. 

Ail.  If  I  hear  any  more  of  your  impudence. 
I’ll  break  your  head  to  some  purpose;  it  shan't 
be  a  bump  in  the  forehead  will  serve  you. 

Pru.  Eh,  you  old  fanciful,  foolish - 

[Aside. 

Ail.  Go,  and  call  my  daughter  Nancy  to  me; 

I  have  something  to  say  to  her. 

Pru.  She’s  here,  sir. 

Enter  Nancy. 

Ail.  Come  here,  Nancy ;  I  want  to  speak 
with  you. 

Alan.  What’s  your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Ail.  Stay;  before  I  say  or  do  any  thing  fur¬ 
ther,  I’ll  go  into  the  next  room,  and  take  my  me¬ 
dicine' - 1  should  be  a  great  fool  to  forget 

that. 

Pru.  Ay,  sir,  so  you  would. 

Ail.  I  should,  indeed,  for  it  does  me  a  prodi¬ 
gious  deal  of  good;  though  I  must  take  a  little 
cooling  physic,  too,  in  order  to  correct  the  juices. 

[Exit 
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Nan.  Prudence. 

Pru.  Madam? 

Nan.  Look  on  me  a  little. 

Pru.  Well,  I  do  look  on  you. 

Nan.  Prudence  ! 

Pru.  Well,  what  would  you  have  with  1  ru- 
dence  ? 

Nan.  Can’t  you  guess  ? 

Pru.  Some  discourse,  I  suppose,  about  our 
new  acquaintance,  Mr  Hargrave;  for  you  have 

done  nothing  but  talk  of  him  lor  this  wee 


past. 


stood 


Nan.  And  can  you  blame  me  for  the  s 
opinion  I  have  ot  him  ? 

Pru.  Who  says  I  do? 

Nan.  Or  would  you  have  me  insensible  to  the 
tender  protestations  which  he  makes  me  ? 

Pru.  Heaven  forbid  !  , 

Nan  Prithee,  tell  me  now,  Prudence,  don  t 
you  really  think  there  was  something  of  destiny 
in  the  odd  adventure,  that  brought  us  acquaint¬ 
ed  ? 

Pru.  Certainly.  . 

Nan.  Was  there  not  something  uncommonly 
brave  and  gentleman-like  in  that  action  of  rescu¬ 
ing  me,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  me. 

Pru.  Very  genteel  and  gentleman -like,  in¬ 
deed  ! 

Nan.  And  was  it  possible  for  any  one  to 
make  a  more  generous  use  of  it  ? 

Pru.  Impossible. 

Nan.  Then,  Prue,  he  has  a  most  charming 
person.  Don’t  you  think  so  r 

Pru.  Who  can  think  otherwise  ? 

Nan.  Something  very  noble  in  his  air  . 

Pru.  Very  noble  ! 

Nan.  Then,  he  talks  like  an  angel. 

Pru  Ay,  and  writes  like  an  angel,  too,  1  ciare 

swear,  madam,  as  this  letter  will  show 

Nan.  From  Mr  Hargrave!  You  wicked  girl, 
whv  would  you  keep  it  from  me  so  long  ? 

[Snatches  it  from  her ,  and  reads  it  to 

herself.  I 

Pru.  Well,  madam,  what  does  the  gentleman 

Sayj Van.  Every  thing,  dear  Prue ;  every  thing  m 
the  world,  that  I  could  wish  or  desire.  e  savs 
he  can’t  live  happy  without  me ;  and  that  he 
will,  by  the  means  of  a  common  fne"d> 
ately  make  a  formal  proposal  for  me  to  my  ta- 

^Pru.  But  do  you  think,  madam,  that  your  fa¬ 
ther  will  listen  ?  p  i 

Nan.  He  can  have  no  objection,  Piudence 

Pru  No,  madam;  hut  your  mother-in-law 
may,  who  governs  him,  and  I  am  sure  bears  you 
no  good  will.  The  best  joke  is,  she  thinks  she  has 
wheedled  me  into  her  interests 


Nan.  Hush,  here’s  my  father  ! 

Enter  Ailwood. 

Ail.  Nancy,  child,  l  have  a  piece  of  news  to 


tell  you,  that,  perhaps,  you  little  expect  Here’s 
a  match  proposed  to  me  for  you.  You  smile  at 
that !  Ah,  nature,  nature  !  By  what  I  perceive, 
then,  I  need  not  ask  you  if  you  are  willing? 

Nan  I  am  ready  to  submit  to  your  commands 
in  every  thing,  sir.  Dear  Prue,  this  is  beyond 

my  hopes !  .  ,  .  , 

Pru.  Mr  Hargrave  has  kept  his  word,  ma¬ 
dam.  .  , 

Ail.  What  are  you  whispering  about  t 

Nan.  Nothing,  sir.  ■  .  , 

Ail.  Well,  child,  at  any  rate,  I  am  glad  to  hud 
you  in  so  complying  a  disposition  ;  for,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  was  resolved  on  the  thing  before 
I  mentioned  it  to  you,  and  bad  even  given  my 
word  to  put  it  as  expeditiously  as  possible  into  ex¬ 
ecution.  ,  .  , 

Pru.  I  am  sure  you  are  very  much  in  the 
right  of  it,  sir;  ’tis  the  wisest  thing  you  ever  did 

in  your  life.  ,  T 

Ail  1  have  not  seen  the  gentleman  yet,  cut  i 
am  told  he  will  be  every  way  to  the  satisfaction 

of  us  both.  .  .  T  i 

Nan.  That,  sir,  I  am  certain  of,  for  1  have 

seen  him  already. 

Ail.  Have  you? 

Nan.  Since  your  consent,  sir,  encourages  me 
to  discover  my  inclinations,  you  must  know,  that 
good  fortune  has  lately  brought  us  acquainted  ; 
and  that  the  proposal,  which  has  been  made  to 
you,  is  the  effect  of  that  esteem,  which,  at  the 
first  interview,  we  conceived  for  one  another. 

Ail.  That’s  more  than  I  knew,  but  no  mattei  , 
the  smoother  things  go  on,  the  bettor  I  am  plea¬ 
sed — He  is  hut  a  little  man  I  am  told. 

Nan.  He’s  well  made,  sir. 

Ail.  Agreeable  in  his  person  ? 

Nun.  Very  agreeable. 

Ail.  In  his  address  ? 

Nan.  Perfectly  elegant. 

Ail.  Really  that’s  much— V  ery  much,  upon  my 
word,  that  a  man  of  low  birth,  and  bred  up  to  a 
mean  profession — for,  though  the  doctor  has 
now  fifteen  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds,  and 
gets  eight  or  nine  hundred  a-year,  he  owes  all 
to  his  medicinal  secrets. 

Nan.  Sir!  ,  ,  . 

Ail.  At  least  so  Mr  Trash  the  book-seller, 
that  vends  his  medicines,  tells  me ;  through 
whose  mediation,  indeed,  this  proposal  is  made. 
Nan.  Mr  Trash  !  Has  Mr  Hargrave  any  thing 

to  do,  then -  T 

Ail.  Hargrave!  Who  the  devils  he?  I  am 
talking  of  the  person  you  are  to  marry,  Dr  Last, 
whose  cordial  has  done  me  so  much  service.  It 
seems  he  is  a  widower,  and  has  a  mind  to  get.  a 
second  wife,  that  may  do  him  some  credit;  such 
as  his  worldly  circumstances  intitle  him  to. 

Nan.  Well,  but  my  dear  sir— 

Ail.  Yes,  child,  I  know  it’s  very  well - Die 


Doctor  is  to  be  brought  here  to-day  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  me,  and  I  am  really  concerned  that  i 
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appointed  Dr  Coffin,  Dr  Skeleton,  and  Dr  Bul- 
ruudery,  to  hold  a  consultation  upon  my  case 
this  morning ;  for,  I  have  found  so  much  benefit 
in  n,  Dr  Last’s  medicine,  that  I  think  he  will  be 
the  properest  person  to  find  out  what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  me. 

]\uii  Well,  but,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
that  Dr  Last  was  very  far  from  my  thoughts, 
when  we  began  this  conversation.  In  short,  pa¬ 
pa,  till  this  while  you  have  been  talking  of  one 
person,  and  I  of  another. 

J  ru.  Fob,  poll,  madam,  make  yourself  easy; 
my  master  can  have  no  such  ridiculous  design  as 
he  has  been  mentioning  to  you— Marrv  a  young 
lady  of  family  and  fortune  to  a  scoundrel 
quack  ! 

Ail.  And  what  business  have  you  to  be  med- 
dljnr,  impudeiice  ! 

Pru.  No  business  at  all,  sir;  but,  if  yon  are 
ready  serious  in  your  design  about  this  marriage, 
give  me  leave  to  ask  you,  what  can  have  put  it 
into  your  head  ? 

Ait.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that - 1 

hrue  told  the  girl  the  party  I  propose  for  her  is 
rich;  but  if  you  must  know  what  most  inclined, 
and,  indeed,  determined  me,  as  it  were,  to  ac 
cept  of  Dr  Last  for  a  son-in-law,  is  the  number 
of  invaluable  secrets  he  possesses;  and  this  alli¬ 
ance  will  intitle  me  to  take  his  medicines  gratis, 

as  my  various  infirmities  may  require - a  thing 

that  w  e  ought  all  to  consider,  my  last  year’s  apo¬ 
thecary’s  bill  amounting  to  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  pounds  four  shillings  and  eleven-pence. 

ttru.  A  very  pretty  reason  for  marrying  your 
daughter  to  a  quack,  Indeed  !  But,  after  all,'  sir, 
tell  me,  upon  your  honour,  now,  does  any  thing 
ail  you  ?  J  b 


Ail.  Eh  !  how  !  any  thing  ail  me  ? 

Pru.  Ay,  sir,  are  you  sick  in  earnest  ?  and,  it 
so,  what’s  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Ail.  It’s  ray  misfortune  iiot  to  know — Would 
to  Heaven  I  did  .'—But  to  cut  short  all  these  im¬ 
pertinences,  look  you,  daughter,  I  lay  my  com¬ 
mands  upon  you  to  prepare  yourself  to  receive  the 
husband  I  propose  for  you. 

Piu.  And  J,  madam,  on  my  part,  command 
you  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 


...  .  [Going  off] 

Ail,  Why,  you  impudent  slut,  shall  a  chamber¬ 
maid  take  the  liberty - 

Pru.  She  shan’t  marry  the  quack. 

Ait.  Shan’t  she?  we’il  see  that,  if  I  get  near 
enough  to  lay  my  cane  across  your  shoulders. 


Nan.  Dear 


sir 


[Rising  in  a  fury. 


Pru.  Oh,  don’t  hinder  him,  madam  ;  give  him 
leave  to  come  ;  lie’s  welcome  to  do  his  worst. 
Ail,  If  I  lay  hold  of  you- - 


_  [Following  her. 

Pru.  I  say  I  won’t  let  you  do  a  foolish  thing 
if  I  can  help  it.  [Getting  behind  a  chair. 


Ail,  Come  hither,  come  hither.  [Still  follow¬ 
ing  her.]  Nancy,  stop  her  there ;  don’t  let  her 
pass. 

Pru.  I  believe  no  father  but  yourself  ever 
thought  of  such  a  thing. 

Ait.  Help  me  to  catch  her,  daughter,  or  I’ll  ne¬ 
ver  give  you  mv  blessing. 

Pru.  Never  mind  him,  madam, 

Ail.  An  audacious,  impudent,  insolent - 

Pru.  Ay,  ay,  you  may  abuse  me,  if  you  please ; 
hut  I  won’t  give  my  consent  to  the  match  for  all 
that 

Ail.  Cockatrice,  jade,  slut  !  [Chasing  her  round 
the  stage. ]  Oh,  oh,  I  can  support  it  no  longer;  she 
has  killed,  she  has  murdered  me. 

[Falls  into  his  chair. 

Pru.  Your  humble  servant,  sweet  sir — Come 
away,  madam.  [Exeunt  Pru.  end  Nan. 

Ail.  Love  !  wife  !  Mrs  Ailwou’d  ! 


Enter  Mrs  Ailwou’o, 


W  hat’s  the  matter  with  roy  poor 


Mrs  Ail.  How  now  ! 

Ail.  Oli,  lamb,  lamb !  come  hither,  if  you  love 
me !  J 

Mrs  Ail, 

dear  ! 

Ail.  Help  me,  sweetest! 

Mrs  Ail.  I  will  help  thee;  what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  ? 

Ail.  Lamb  ! 

Airs  Ail,  Well,  my  heart  ! 

Ait.  They  have  been  teazing  and  fretting  me 
here  out  of  the  small  portion  of  life  and  spirit  I 
have  left. 

Mrs  Ail.  No,  sweet,  I  hope  not!  Who  has 
angered  thee? 

Ait.  1  hat  jade,  Prudence.  She  is  grown  more 
sauev  and  impudent  than  ever  ! 

Mrs  Ait.  Don’t  put  yourself  in  a  passion  with 
her,  my  soul  ! 

AH.  [  don  t  believe  I  shall  ever  recover  it. 

Airs  Ail.  Yes,  yes,  compose  yourself. 

Ail.  She  has  been  contradicting  me _ 

Airs  Ail,  Don’t  mind  her. 

Ail.  And  has  had  the  impudence  to  tell  me 
1  m  not  sick;  when  you  know,  my  lamb,  how  it 
is  with  me. 

Mrs  Ail,  I  know,  ray  heart,  very  well,  you  arc 
feeble  and  weak — Heaven  help  thee  ! 

Ail.  That  jade  will  bring  me  to  my  grave 
She  is  the  cause  of  half  the  phlegm  I  breed~;  and 
I  have  desired,  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  times 
that  you  would  turn  her  off. 

Mrs  Ait.  My  child,  there  are  no  servants  but 
have  their  faults ;  and  we  must  endure  their  bad 
qualities,  that  we  may  have  the  use  of  their  good 
ones  However,  I  will  give  Mrs  Prudence  a  lec¬ 
ture  for  her  impertinence,  I  assure  you— Who’s 
there  ?  Prudence,  I  say  ! 
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Enter  Prudence. 

Pru.  Did  you  call  me,  madam  ? 

[Very  demurely. 
Mrs  Ail.  Come  hither,  mistress— What  is  the 
meaning,  that  you  fret  and  thwart  your  master, 
and  put  him  iuto  passions? 

Pru.  Who,  I,  madam  !  Bless  my  soul,  I  don’t 
know  what  you  mean  !  I’m  sure  ray  study,  morn¬ 
ing,  noon,  and  night,  is  how  to  please  and  obey 
him. 

Ail.  Don’t  believe  her,  my  dear  ;  she’s  a  liar  ; 
she  neither  pleases  nor  obeys  me,  and  has  beha¬ 
ved  in  the  most  insolent  manner. 

Mrs  Ail.  Well,  my  soul,  I'm  sure  what  you 
say  is  right;  but  compose  yourself.  Look  you, 
Prudence,  if  ever  you  provoke  your  master  again, 
I’ll  turn  you  out  of  doors.  Here,  give  me  his 
pillows,  and  help  me  to  settle  him  in  his  chair — 
He  sits  I  know  not  how — Pull  your  night-cap 
over  your  ears,  my  dear.  There’s  nothing  gives 
people  cold  so  much  as  letting  wind  in  at  their 
ears. 

Ail.  Ah  !  my  love,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  re¬ 
pay  all  the  care  you  take  of  me. 

Mrs  Ail.  Raise  yourself  a  little,  that  I  may 
put  this  under  you — this  behind  your  back — and 
this  to  lean  your  head  upon. 

Pru.  And  this  to  cover  your  brains. 

[Claps  a  pillow  rudely  on  his  head. 
Ail.  You  cursed  jade  !  do  you  want  to  stifle 
me  ? 

[Gets  up  in  a  passion,  throws  the  pillows  at 
her,  and  drives  her  outl\ 

Mrs  Ail.  Hold,  hold  !  what  did  she  do  to  you? 
Ail.  Do  to  me  !  the  serpent !  She’ll  be  the 
death  of  me,  if  you  continue  to  keep  her  in  the 
house. 

Mrs  Ail.  Well,  but,  jewel,  you  are  too  apt  to 
flurry  yourself. 

Ail.  My  sweet,  you  are  the  only  comfort  I 
have ;  and,  in  order  to  requite  your  tenderness 
in  the  best  manner  I  am  able,  I  have  resolved, 
as  I  have  told  you,  to  make  my  will. 

Mrs  Ail.  Ah  !  don’t  talk  to  me  in  that  man¬ 
ner  !  don’t,  Mr  Ailwould,  I  beseech  you,  unless 
you  have  a  mind  to  break  my  heart ! 

Ail.  Alas  !  my  love,  we  are  all  mortal ;  but 
don’t  cry,  Biddy,  for  you’ll  make  me  weep,  too. 
Mrs  Ail.  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! 

Ail.  Nay,  dearest- - 

Mrs  Ail.  You  said  something  of  your  will, 
did’nt  you  ? 

Ait.  I  desired  you  would  speak  to  your  attor¬ 
ney  about  it. 

Mrs  Ail.  Yes ;  but  I  cannot  speak  to  him 
about  any  such  thing  ;  it  would  cut  me  to  the 
heart. 

Ail.  It  must  be  done,  Biddy. 

Mrs  Ail.  No,  no,  no.  However,  I  have  de¬ 
sired  him  to  come  hither  to-day,  and  you  may 
speak  to  him  about  it  yourself. 


Ail.  I  would  fain  be  informed  in  what  man* 
ner  I  may  cut  oft’  my  children,  and  leave  all  to 
you. 

Mrs  Ail.  Alas  !  my  dear,  if  you  should  be  ta¬ 
ken  away,  I’ll  stay  no  longer  in  the  world. 

Ail.  My  only  concern,  when  I  die,  will  be, 
that  I  never  had  a  child  by  you ;  and  Dr  Bul- 
ruddery,  the  Irish  physician,  promised  me  I  should 
have  twins. 

Mrs  Ail.  But  do  you  think,  my  dear,  that  you 
will  be  able  to  cut  off  your  two  daughters,  and 
leave  me  all  ? 

Ail.  If  not  my  landed  estate,  at  any  rate  I  can 
leave  you  inv  ready  money ;  and,  by  way  of  pre¬ 
caution,  I  will  make  over  to  you  immediately 
four  thousand  pounds,  which  I  have  in  the  three 
per  cents,  and  bonds  for  near  the  same  sum, 
which  I  lent  to  sir  Timothy  Whisky. 

Mrs  Ail.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them 
indeed,  Mr  Ailwould;  you  shan’t  put  them  into 
my  hands,  I  assure  you  ;  all  the  riches  in  the 
world  will  be  nothing  to  me,  if  I  lose  you. — How 
much  do  you  say  you  have  in  the  three  per 
cents  ? 

Ail.  Four  thousaud  pounds,  my  love. 

Mrs  Ail.  To  talk  to  me  of  money,  when  I  am 
deprived  of  the  only  person,  with  whom  I  could 
enjoy  it  !  — And  how  much  more  in  bonds  ? 

Ail.  About  the  same  sum,  sweet — but  don’t 
take  on  so,  Biddy;  pray  now  don’t;  you’ll  throw 
yourself  into  some  illness;  and  to  have  us  both 
sick - 

Enter  Prudence. 

Pru.  Sir,  there  are  the  three  doctors  below,  in 
the  parlour,  that  were  to  call  upon  you  this  morn- 
ing. 

Ail.  Ay,  they  are  come  to  consult  upon  my 
case.  I’m  sorry  I  spoke  to  them ;  but  it’s  too 
late  now. 

Pru.  And  there’s  another  gentleman  at  the 
door,  in  a  chariot,  with  Mr  Trash  the  bookseller, 
who  desired  me  to  tell  you  he  had  brought  Dr 
Last. 

Ail.  I  hope  the  gentlemen  in  the  parlour  did 
not  see  him  ! 

Pru.  No,  sir;  no. 

Ail.  Very  well,  then  shew  the  physicians  up. 
Do  you,  my  love,  go  and  entertain  Dr  Last  till  I 
can  come  to  you.  I  will  dispatch  these  as  soon 
as  I  can  ;  but  one  must  keep  up  the  forms  of  ci¬ 
vility.  [ Exit  Mrs  Aiuwould. 

Enter  Dr  Coffin,  Dr  Skeleton,  Dr  Bul 

RUDDERY. 

Cof.  Mr  Ailwould,  your  servant.  I  have 
obeyed  your  commands,  you  see  ;  and  am  come, 
with  my  brothers  Skeleton  and  Bulruddery,  to 
have  a  consultation  upon  your  case. — How  do  you 
find  yourself  this  morning  ? 
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Ail.  Pray,  gentlemen,  be  seated — Why,  really, 
doctor,  I  find  myself  blit  very  indifferent. 

Ske.  How  do  you  sleep,  sir? 

Ail.  Very  indifferently,  doctor;  chiefly  broken 
slumbers. 

Bui.  And  pray,  how  is  your  appetite? 

Ail.  Indifferent,  very  indifferent,  indeed.  I 
have  made  shift  to  get  down  a  couple  of  dishes 
of  chocolate  this  morning  in  bed;  about  two 
hours  after,  I  had  some  tea  and  toast  with  my 
wile  ;  just  now,  I  swallowed,  with  much  difficulty, 
a  bason  of  soup  :  and  I  believe  I  shall  hardly 
take  any  thing  more  till  dinner. 

Ske.  But,  Mr  Ailwould,  what  are  your  chief 
complaints  ? 

Ail.  Beally,  doctor,  I  am  afraid  my  disorder  is 
a  complication.  Sometimes  I  think  it  is  the 
gout,  sometimes  the  rheumatism,  sometimes  the 
dropsy,  and  sometimes  I  feel  myself  in  a  high 
fever  :  however,  gentlemen,  Dr  Coffin  here  has 
been  long  my  good  friend  and  physician ;  and, 
by  the  help  of  the  intelligence  he  can  give  you 
about  my  constitution,  your  art  and  experience 
may  perhaps  enable  you  to  find  out  what’s  the 
matter  with  me  ;  so  I  leave  you  to  your  consul¬ 
tation.  Gentlemen,  your  servant.  [Ailwould, 
feeing  the  doctors  as  he  goes  out,  drops  a  guinea.] 
Stay,  doctor,  I’ll  take  it  up  for  you. 

Ske.  Sir,  l  thank  you  ;  but  I  think  there  was 
another  dropt. 

Ail.  No,  there  wasn’t. 

Ske.  Why,  I  have  but  two. 

Ail.  But  two  !  Oh  !  oh  ! 

[ Gives  him  another.  Exit. 

Dr  Coffin,  Dr  Skeleton,  and  Dii  Bul¬ 
ruddery,  seat  themselves  with  great 
ceremony  ;  then,  after  a  short  silence — 

Ske.  Brother  Coffin,  shall  [  trouble  you  for  a 
pinch  of  your — [ Taking  snuff'.]  Havannah,  ] 
see. 

Cof.  Brought  me  from  thence  by  a  captain, 
who  assisted  in  taking  the  place. 

Ske.  [Sneezes.]  Devilish  strong! 

Bui.  I  have  often,  Dr  Skeleton,  had  it  in  my 
head  to  ask  some  of  the  faculty,  what  can  be  the 
reason,  that,  when  a  man  happens  to  sneeze,  all 
the  company  bows. 

Ske.  Sneezing,  Dr  Bulruddery,  was  a  mortal 
symptom,  that  attended  a  pestilential  disease, 
which  formerly  depopulated  the  republic  of 
Athens;  ever  since,  when  that  convulsion  occurs, 
a  short  ejaculation  is  offered  up,  that  the  sneeze- 
ing  or  stemming  party  may  not  be  afflicted  with 
the  same  distemper. 

Bui.  Upon  my  conscience,  a  very  learned  ac¬ 
count !  Ay,  and  a  very  civil  institution,  too.  I 
can’t  help  thinking,  doctor,  but  the  gentlemen  of 
our  profession  must  thrive  much  better  in  them 
there  foreign  parts  than  at  home  :  Now,  because 
why,  one  hears  of  plagues  and  pestilences,  and 
such  like  kind  of  disorders,  that  attack  a  whole 
nation  at  once.  Now,  here,  you  know,  we  are 


obliged  to  pick  up  patients  one  by  one,  just  as  a 
body  can  get  them. 

Cof.  Ay,  doctor ;  and,  since  the  great  increase 
of  this  town,  the  sick  lie  so  scattered,  that  one 
pair  of  horses  are  scarce  sufficient  for  a  physician 
but  in  moderate  practice. 

Ske.  True ;  why,  there  was  yesterday,  the  first 
pulse  T  felt  belonged  to  a  lad  with  the  measles 
in  Dean’s  yard,  Westminster  :  from  thence  I  set 
out  between  seven  and  eight,  my  wig  fresh  pow¬ 
dered,  and  my  horses  in  spirits ;  I  turned  at  Cha- 
ringcross  for  the  New  Buildings ;  then  run  through 
the  Holborn  division,  crossed  the  Fleet-market, 
and  penetrated  into  the  city  as  far  as  White-cha¬ 
pel;  then  made  a  short  trip  to  the  wife  of  a  sales¬ 
man,  who  had  the  gout  in  herstomach,  at  Wapping; 
from  thence  returned  through  (Jornhill,  Temple- 
Bar,  and  the  Strand,  and  finished  my  last  pre¬ 
scription,  between  five  and  six,  for  a  tradesman 
in  Cockspur  street,  who  had  burst  a  vein  in  hal¬ 
looing  at  the  Brentford  election. 

Bui.  Upon  my  conscience,  a  long  tour  ! 

Ske.  Long  !  Why,  upon  the  most  moderate 
calculation,  I  could  not,  before  I  sat  down  to  my 
soup,  have  run  up  less  than  thirty  pair  of  stairs; 
and  my  horses  must  have  trotted,  taking  in  cross 
streets  and  turnings,  at  least  eighteen  miles  and 
th  ree  quarters. 

Bui.  Without  doubt.  But  you  was  talking  of 
Brentford.  Don’t  you  look  upon  a  contested 
election  as  a  good  thing  to  the  faculty,  doctor? 

Ske.  If  you  mean  to  us  of  the  college,  Dr 
Bulruddery,  little  or  nothing:  if,  indeed,  there 
should  happen  to  be  warm  work  at  the  hustings, 
the  corporation  of  surgeons  may  pick  up  some 
practice ;  though  I  don’t  look  upon  any  of  these 
public  transactions  as  of  any  great  use  to  our 
body  in  general.  Lord  mayor’s  day,  indeed,  has 
its  merit. 

Cof.  Yes;  that  turns  to  account. 

Ske.  Dr  Doseum  and  I  w  ere  making,  t’other 
morning  at  Batson’s,  a  short  calculation  of  what 
value  that  festival  might  be  to  the  w  hole  physical 
tribe. 

Bui.  Is  it  a  secret  to  what  you  made  it 
amount  ? 

Ske.  Why,  what  with  colds  caught  on  the  wa¬ 
ter  before  dinner,  repletion  and  indigestion  at 
dinner,  inebriety  after  dinner  (not  to  mention  the 
ball  in  the  evening),  we  made  that  day  and  its 
consequences — for,  you  know,  there  are  fine  foun¬ 
dations  laid  for  future  disorders,  especially  if  it 
turns  out  an  easterly  wind - 

Bui.  Does  that  make  any  difference? 

Ske.  Infinite ;  for  when  they  come  out  of  the 
hall,  in  a  fine  perspiration,  from  the  heat  of  the 
room  and  exercise,  should  the  wind  miss  them 
in  crossing  Cateaton  street,  it’s  sure  to  lay  hold 
of  them  in  turning  the  corner  into  Cheapside — 

Cof.  Without  doubt. 

Ske.  We  estimated  the  whole  profit  to  phy¬ 
sicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries,  chemists,  drug- 
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gists,  and  nurses,  at  eleven  thousand,  six  hundred, 
seventy-three  pounds,  fourteen  shillings,  and 
threepence  three-farthings. 

Enter  Ailwould. 

Ail.  Gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon  for  this  inter¬ 
ruption;  but  you  have  been  consulting  upon  my 
case,  and  I  have  some  particular  reasons  for  co¬ 
ming  thus  suddenly,  to  desire  to  know  what  opi¬ 
nion  you  have  vet  been  able  to  form  ? 

Cof.  [To  Skeleton.]  Come,  sir. 

Ske.  No,  sir;  pray  do  you  speak. 

Cof.  Before  my  senior  !  pray,  excuse  me. 

Ske.  [To  Bulruddery.]  Doctor — — 

Bui.  The  devil  burn  myself  if  I  do  ! 

Ail.  Nay,  pray,  gentlemen,  leave  these  cere¬ 
monies  ;  and,  if  you  have  been  able  to  form  any 
opinion,  instruct  me. 

Cof.  Why,  really,  sir,  to  tell  you  the  truth — 
Brother  Skeleton - 

Ske.  We  have  not  yet,  with  all  the  observa¬ 
tions  we  have  been  able  to  make  upon  your  case 
and  complaints— I  say,  sir — and,  after  the  most 
abstruse  disquisitions,  we  have  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  form  any  opinion  at  all. 

Ail.  Well,  this  is  all  I  want  to  be  acquainted 
with  ;  because,  if  you  have  not  been  able  to  form 
nny  opinion,  I  have  been  happy  enough  to  meet 
with  a  physician  that  has. — Pray,  sir,  do  me  the 
favour  to  walk  in  here. 

Enter  Dr  Last,  bowing  with  great  state  to  Dr 

Coffin,  Dr  Skeleton,  Dr  Bulruddery, 

and  Ailwould. 

Ail.  This,  gentlemen,  is  Dr  Last;  and  he  as¬ 
sures  me,  that  my  disorder  is  a  confirmed  jaun¬ 
dice. 

Doctors.  A  jaundice  ! — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Dr  Last.  What  do  you  grin  at?  I  says  he  has 
the  janders,  and  I’ll  uphold  it.  I’ll  lay  you  fifty 
pounds  he  has  the  janders,  and  the  gentleman 
shall  hold  the  stakes  himself. 

Cof.  Well,  but  Mr  Ailwould,  this  is  altogether 
ridiculous.  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  of  your  co¬ 
lour  with  the  jaundice? 

Ail.  Why,  that’s  true  ;  [Turning  to  Last.] 
every  one  tells  me,  that  I  have  a  florid  com¬ 
plexion  ;  now  the  jaundice  gives  a  yellow  hue  : 
Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  explain  that  ? 

Dr  Last.  Well,  so  I  can,  but  not  for  the  doc¬ 
tors.  If  I  does  it,  it’s  all  entirely  to  oblige  you. 

Ske.  We  shall  hear  how  the  impudent  rascal 
will  bring  himself  off. 

Dr  Last.  There  are  two  sorts  of  janders;  the 
yallar,  and  the  grey. 

Bui.  The  black,  I  believe  you  mean,  honey  ? 

Dr  Last.  No,  I  don’t. 

Cof.  But  you  must,  sir;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  grey  jaundice. 
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Ske.  Oh !  gentlemen,  the  doctor  means  the 
iron-grey,  and  that’s  almost  black,  you  know. 

Dr  Last.  They  only  does  this  to  put  me  out 
now,  because  I’m  no  collegion. 

Ail.  Well,  pray  doctor,  go  on  with  your  ex¬ 
planation. 

Dr  Last.  Well,  I  says  then — [To  Ailwould, 
who  turns  about  for  something .]  I  won’t  talk  with¬ 
out  you  minds — the  yallar  janders,  I  say,  is — 
the  yallar  janders  is,  as  if  so  be - 

Cof.  Why,  you  were  talking  of  the  grey  jaun¬ 
dice  this  moment. 

Dr  Last.  No,  I  was’nt ;  I  did’nt  say  a  word  of 
the  gray  janders — did  I,  Mr  Ailwould  ?— It’s  the 
yallar  janders. — I  knows  well  enough  what  I’m 
about,  if  you’ll  let  me  alone. 

Cof.  Well,  what  of  the  yallar  janders? 

Dr  Last.  Why,  I  won’t  tell  you - 1  won’t 

say  a  word  more  now ;  if  you  thinks  to  profit, 
you’re  mistaken  ;  you  shan’t  learn  nothing  from 
me. 

Cof.  You’re  a  bloody  impudent  fellow  ! 

Dr  Last.  I  does  my  cures  no  purchase  no  pay; 
and  which  of  you  can  say  that  ?  [Turning  to 
Ailwould.]  Many  a  one  of  them  comes  to  ax  my 
advice  and  assistance,  when  they  don’t  know  what 
to  do  themselves. 

Cof.  Come,  come,  friend,  we  know  you. 

Dr  Last.  Well,  and  I  knows  you — Pray,  Dr 
Coffin,  did’nt  you  attend  one  Mrs  Greaves,  a  tal¬ 
low-chandler’s  widow,  that  lodged  at  the  pork- 
shop  in  Fetter-lane  ?  and  did’nt  she  send  for  me 
after  you  gave  her  over  ? 

Cof.  Yes ;  and  she  died  in  two  days'. 

Dr  Last.  Well,  so  she  did  ; — but  that  was  no 
fauit  of  mine ;  she  should  have  sent  for  me  first. 
What  could  I  do  for  her,  after  you  had  killed  the 
poor  dear  soul  ? 

Cof  But,  Mr  Ailwould,  we  are  come  here  to 
consult  upon  your  case;  and  if  you  permit  us, 
we  are  willing. 

AH.  O  !  nothing  I  desire  so  much ;  and,  to  as¬ 
sist  you,  I’ll  leave  this  gentleman ;  he  may  give 
you  further  reasons  for  what  he  advances. 

Ske.  What,  sir  !  do  you  think  we’ll  consult 
with  a  quack  ? 

Bui.  Ay  !  do  you  think  we’ll  be  after  consult¬ 
ing  with  a  quack  ? 

Dr  Last.  I’m  no  quack. — I  have  been  regu¬ 
larly  submitted ;  and  I’ll  persecute  you  for  your 
words  in  Westminster-hall. 

Cof.  Mr  Ailwould,  we  are  your  humble  ser¬ 
vants. 

Ail.  Well,  but,  gentlemen,  your  fees;  you’ll 
return  them,  I  hope  ? 

Cof  Return  our  fees,  sir  ! 

Bui.  Return  our  fees  !  Arrah,  is  the  man 
mad  ? 

Ske.  Sir,  it  is  a  thing  entirely  out  of  the 
course  of  practice.  We  wish  you  a  good  mor¬ 
ning. 

[Cqf.  Bul.  and  Ske.  go  out  with  great  formality. 
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Ail.  Why  then,  gentlemen,  your  servant,  and 
good  morning  to  you.  Let  them  go ;  I’m  glad 
we  have  got  rid  of  them  at  any  rate. 

Dr  Last.  Here,  you  Coffin- — — 

Ail.  Pray  let  them  alone  now. 

Dr  Last.  I  would  send  him  a  challenge,  iff 
was  not  afraid  of  being  committed. 

Ail.  A  challenge  !  Why,  did  you  ever  fight? 

Dr  Last.  Yes;  I  had  like  to  be  killed  two  or 
three  times ;  but  I  never  was. 

Ail.  It  was  very  well  for  me,  I’m  sure. 

Dr  Last.  You  must  think  they  all  hates  me, 
because  I  out-does  them  in  curing;  and  they  are 
ostentious  in  their  own  way,  and  won’t  be  learn¬ 
ed. 

Ail.  And  so,  doctor,  you  are  really  of  opinion, 
that  1  have  a  disposition  to  the  jaundice  ? 

Dr  Last.  Yes,  you  have  ;  and  it’s  one  of  the 
six  and  twenty  disorders  specified  in  my  adver¬ 
tisement;  and  I  challenge  all  England  to  do 
the  like,  to  cure  six  and  twenty  disorders  with 
one  medicine,  without  confinement,  or  hinderance 
of  business,  or  knowledge  of  a  bedfellow.  You 
understand  me  ?  for  that’s  in  it  too,  if  you  have 
any  remains  lurking  in  your  blood  from  bad 
treatment. 

Ail.  No,  no  ;  Heaven  be  thanked  !  I  never  had 
any  such  thing  in  my  life. 

Dr  Last.  So  much  the  better  for  you;  but  if 
you  had,  1  could  soon  set  you  to  rights  again. 
— Why,  there  was  three  affidavys  in  the  paper 
last  Wednesday,  acknowledging  benefits  received 
from  me  ;  one  from  a  journeyman  tailor,  bed-rid 
w'ith  the  rheumatiss;  another  from  a  hacknev- 
coach-man  that  had  been  three  times  tapped  for 
the  dropsy,  and  one  from  a  child’s  mother  that 
I  cured  of  the  dry  gripes. 
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Ail.  Well,  doctor,  if  you  will  now  come  into 
the  next  room,  I  will  introduce  you  to  my  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Dr  Last.  What !  in  this  trim  ?  I  would  not 
for  fifty  guineas ;  besides  I  am  going  to  see  a 
gentlewoman,  that  I’ve  got  in  hand  for  an  impos¬ 
tor; — but,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do — I’ll  dress 
myself,  and  come  to  you  in  the  evening. 

Ail.  Well,  do  so,  then,  if  it  be  more  convenient 
to  you. — But  stay,  doctor,  your  paper  of  direc¬ 
tions  orders  your  medicine  to  be  taken  only 
every  three  hours ;  now,  as  I  have  some  spare 
time  on  my  hands,  suppose  I  was  to  take,  in  the 
intervals,  a  mug  or  two  of  the  dog  and  duck  wa¬ 
ter,  or  Islington  Spa,  or  Bagnige  Wells,  by  way 
of  diluting  ? 

Dr  Last.  You  must’nt  take  nothing  by  way  of 
dissolution,  but  a  few  broth  made  with  vermin’s 

My-  .  . 

Ail.  Have  you  any  objection,  then,  to  my 
going  to  Chelsea,  to  be  fumigated  at  Domini- 
cetti’s  ? 

Dr  Last.  Domini  devil’s  !  don’t  go  near  him. 
Is  it  to  be  sweated  you  wants?  If  that  be  all,  I 
can  sweat  you  myself.  Do  you  chuse  to  be 
sweated  ? 

Ail.  Why,  if  I  thought  it  would  do  me  any 
good - 

Dr  Last.  Well,  I’ll  consider  of  it; — but  re¬ 
member,  Mr  Ailwould,  I  have  taken  you  in  hand 
now,  and  if  you  go  to  be  purged,  or  puked,  or 
buy  a  sup  of  physic  from  any  one  else — but  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  knows  better  what  belongs  to  the  chu- 
rakter  of  a  gentleman.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I — Another  room  in  Ailwould’s  house. 

Enter  Prudence,  followed  by  Hargrave. 

Pru.  Come,  sir,  follow  me ;  I’ll  venture  to 
bring  you  in,  since  you’ve  ventured  to  knock  at 
the  door. 

Har.  But  tell  me,  my  best  girl,  cannot  you 
contrive  to  make  me  happy  in  die  sight  of  your 
charming  mistress? 

Pru.  No,  Mr  Hargrave,  I  cannot,  indeed  !  you 
have  been  told  so  a  thousand  times  already  :  I 
sent  you  word  so  by  your  servant  this  morning, 
but  you  wont  be  satisfied ;  and,  as  if  you  had 
not  been  imprudent  enough  already,  you  are  now 
come  here  in  person  to  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  our  ruin. 

Har.  No,  my  good  Prue,  I  was  aware  of  that, 
and  am  not  come  here  in  my  own  character,  but 
as  a  friend  of  your  young  lady’s  Italian  master, 


who  has  given  me  leave  to  say  he  has  sent  me  In 
his  place. 

Pru.  That’s  more  forecast  than  I  thought  you 
capable  of.  But  why  have  you  been  so  negli¬ 
gent  ?  did  not  you  tell  my  mistress,  that  you 
would  make  a  formal  proposal  to  her  father  ? 

Har.  True — Nor  is  it  my  fault  that  it  has  not 
been  done  ;  I  spoke  to  Mr  Friendly,  Mr  Ail— 
would’s  brother-in-law,  who  assured  me  he  would 
make  it  his  business  to  come  here  this  day  for 
that  purpose. 

Pru.  Ay ;  but  this  day  is  too  late,  it  should 
have  been  done  yesterday  :  for  now  her  father 
is  going  to  marry  her  to  another  person — a  rascal 
quack- — Though,  I  think,  if  we  could  set  my  mas¬ 
ter  against  him,  which  would  be  no  very  hard 
matter - 

Har.  As  how  ? 

Pru.  I  don’t  know  any  method  so  sure  as  by 
the  help  of  another  quack ;  for  lie  falls  in  love 
with  every  new  medicine  he  hears  of. 
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Har.  Say  you  so  ?  Gad  1  have  a  good  comical 
fellow  for  my  servant,  and  there  is  a  thought 
come  into  my  head - 

Pru.  Hush  !  here’s  my  master ;  step  into  the 
next  room  a  little,  while  I  prepare  him  tor  your 
reception.  [Exit  IIar. 

Enter  Ailwould. 

Ail.  Dr  Lust  directed  me,  during  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  his  medicine,  to  take  ten  or  twelve  turns 
about  the  room  ;  but  I  forgot  to  ask  him  whe¬ 
ther  it  would  be  most  efficacious,  the  long  way, 
or  the  broad — I  wish  I  had  asked  him  that. 

Pru.  Sir,  here  is  a - 

Ail.  Speak  low,  hussy  ;  you  are  enough  to 
shock  mv  brains — You  don’t  consider,  that  it  is 
not  fit  to  bawl  in  the  ears  of  sick  people  ! 

Pru.  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  sir - 

Ail.  Speak  low,  I  say. 

Pru.  Sir - [Speaks  so  low  as  not  to  be  heard. 

Ail.  Eh  ! 


Pru.  I  was  going  to  tell  you- 


[Very  loro. 

Ail.  What  is  it  you  sav  ? 

Pru.  [  Very  loud.]  I  say,  here’s  a  man  without 
wants  to  speak  with  you. 

Ail.  Well,  you  devil !  let  him  come  in. 

Pru.  [Js  loud  as  she  can  bawl.]  Come  in,  sir. 
Ail.  Oh  !  my  head,  my  head  ! 

Enter  Hargrave. 

Har.  Mr  Ailwould- 


Pru.  Don’t  speak  so  loud,  for  fear  of  shocking 
my  master’s  brains. 

Har.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  out  ot  bed, 
and  to  see  that  you  grow  better. 

Pru.  What  do  you  mean  by  growing  better  r 
— it’s  false,  mv  master’s  always  very  ill. 

Har.  I  don’t  know  how  that  may  be— but  L 
was  told  he  was  better;  and  I  think  he  looks 
pretty  well. 

Pru.  Poh  !  you’re  blind,  he  looks  as  bad  as 
possible;  and  they  are  impertinent  people,  that 
say  he  mends:  he  grows  worse  and  woise. 

Ail.  She’s  in  the  right  of  it. 

Pru.  He  walks,  eats,  and  drinks  like  other 
men  ;  but  that’s  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
in  a  bad  state  of  health. 

Ail.  ’Tis  very  true. 

Har.  I  can  only  say  then,  sir,  that  I  am  ex¬ 
tremely  sorry  for  your  indisposition;  and  hope 
you  will  soon  get  the  better  ot  it. 

Ail.  And  now  compliments  are  past,  sir  f  ray 
may  1  take  the  liberty  to  desire  to  know  who  you 
arc  ? 

Har.  Sir,  I  come  here  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Ail would’s  Italian  master,  who  is  gone  for  some 
time  into  the  country,  and  sends  me,  being  his 

intimate  friend,  to  continue  her  lessons;  lest,  by 

Vol.  nr. 


interrupting  them,  she  should  forget  what  she  has 
already  learned. 

Ail,  Very  well ;  call.  Nancy. 

Pru.  I  believe,  sir,  it  will  lie  better  to  take  the 
gentleman  into  her  chamber. 

Ail.  No,  let  her  come  here. 

Pru.  He  can’t  give  her  her  lesson  so  well,  u 

he  is  not  alone  with  her 
Ail.  I  warrant  you. 

Pru.  Besides,  it  will  only  disturb  you  m  the 
condition  you  are  in,  to  have  people  talking  in 

the  room.  ,  .  ,  , 

Ait.  Leave  that  to  me — Where  is  my  daugh¬ 
ter  ?— Hot  you,  get  out  of  my  sight,  and  let  me 
know  when  Dr  Last  comes  !  [Exit  I  rue. 

Enter  Nancy. 


Nancy,  my  dear,  your  Italian  master  is  gone  into 
the  country,  and  has  sent  a  gentleman  to  teach 
you  in  his  room. 

Nan.  Oh,  heavens !  .  , 

Ail.  What’s  the  matter?  Why  this  astonish 

ment  ? 

Nan.  Because,  papa - • 

Ail.  Because  what  ?  , 

Nan.  Lord,  sir  !  the  most  surprising  thing  hap¬ 
pens  here ! 

Ail.  So  it  seems,  indeed. 

Nan.  I  dreamt  last  night,  papa,  that  I  was  in 
a  crowd  coming  out  of  a  play-house,  where  a 
rude  fellow  attempted  to  lay  hold  ot  me  ;  when 
a  gentleman,  exactly  like  this,  came  to  my  assist¬ 
ance,  and  rescued  me  from  the  ruffian  s  hands  , 
and  I  am  surprised,  papa,  to  see  before  me  the 
very  same  person  I  fancied  in  my  dream  . 

Ail.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  an  idiot  as  it  is  . 
Har.  I  count  myself  extremely  fortunate,  ma¬ 
dam,  to  have  employed  your  thoughts  either 
sleeping  or  waking;  and  should  esteem  myself 
particularly  happy  to  relieve  you  from  any  dis¬ 
tress,  which  accident  might  throw  you  into  :  for, 

I  assure  you,  madam — 

Ail  Why  now,  sir,  you  are  rather  more  fool¬ 
ish  than  she -But,  pray,  have  done  with  your 
nonsense,  both  the  one  and  the  other  :  and  you, 
sir,  if  you  please,  give  the  girl  her  lesson. 

Har.  You  know,  ma’am,  a  great  mail  former¬ 
ly  said,  that  if  he  spoke  to  the  gods,  he  would 
speak  Spanish;  to  men,  French;  but  women, 
Italian,  as  the  properest  language  for  love. 

Ail.  A  strange  round-about  way  ot  beginning  . 
Har.  If  he  was  to  speak  to  his  horse,  indeed, 
he  said,  he  would  speak  high  Dutch;  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Das  dick  der  donder  schaiq. 

Ail.  So,  you  won’t  have  done  fooling? 

Har.  Pray,  sir,  give  me  leave ;  every  master 
has  his  method— No  doubt,  madam,  you  have 
been  informed,  that  the  adjective  must  agie® 
with  the  substantive;  as  thus— Nanetta  bella, 
beautiful  Nancy,  [Softly  to  her]  that  is  you,  my 
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charmer — Amante  fidelc,  Faithful  lover — [ Softly 
to  her.]  that’s  me,  my  charmer,  who  doats  upon 
you  more  than  life.  [Ailwould  cowing  dose  to 
listen,  Hargrave  raises  his  voice.]  Now  these, 
maam,  must  agree  in  gender,  number,  and  case. 

jdi/.  Ay,  that’s  right  enough ;  I  remember  that, 
when  I  was  learning  grammar  myself. 

Har.  Come,  madam,  we’ll  take  a  verb  active, 

and  begin,  if  you  please,  with  Amo,  to  love' - 

Have  you  any  objection  to  that  ? 

A tan.  By  no  means,  sir. 

Har.  Then,  pray  give  a  little  attention,  and 
conjugate  after  me,  that  you  may  catch  the  accent 
— Io  amo,  I  love. 

Nan.  Io  amo,  I  love. 

Har.  O  fy  !  that’s  not  a  proper  tone — You’ll 
pardon  me  for  reprimanding  miss  before  you. 

\  ou  must  pronounce  the  words  with  more 
tenderness,  ma’am:  take  notice  of  me— Io  amo,  1 
love. 

Nan.  [  Very  tenderly.]  Io  amo,  I  love. 

Ail.  I  wont  have  her  pronounce  it  any  more; 
I  don’t  know  what  words  you’ll  have  the  impu¬ 
dence  to  teach  her  presentfy  ! 

Enter  Prudence. 

Pru.  Sir ! 

Ail.  What  now  ? 

Pru.  Might  I  speak  with  you,  sir? 

Ail.  Speak  with  me  ! 

Pru.  If  it  won’t  disturb  you,  sir. 

Ail.  A  curse  light  on  you  !  What  is  it  you 
want  ? 

Pru.  To  tell  you  something,  sir,  if  you  won’t 
fly  in  a  passion. 

Ail.  Well,  tell  it. 

Pru.  Lord,  sir  !  one  does  not  know  how  to  face 
you  ;  you  really  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits. 

Ail.  She  won’t  speak  now  ! 

Pru.  Yes,  sir,  I— will  speak.  [. Altering  her 
tonei]  There’s  Dr  Last  below,  as  fine  as  a  moun¬ 
tebank. 

Ail.  Daughter,  go  into  your  chamber;  and  I 
must  beg  of  you,  sir,  to  take  your  leave ;  and 
pray  let  your  friend  know,  that  neither  he,  nor 
his  substitute,  need  continue  their  visits  for  the 
futuI-e-  .  [Exit  Nancy. 

Har.  [Aside]  Well,  my  good  old  gentleman, 
you  shall  hear  from  me  again  sooner  than  you 
imagine;  for,  since  the  way  lias  been  pointed 
out  to  me,  I  will  make  a  bold  push  to  drive  this 
quack  out  of  the  house.  [Exit. 

Enter  Doctor  Last,  drest  in  u  tawdry  manner , 
followed  by  a  black  boy. 

Dr  Last.  An  impudent  rascal  has  thrown  a 
dead  cat  into  my  chariot,  and  hit  me  such  a  douse 
on  the  nose,  besides  splotching  me  ! 

Ail.  Doctor  Last — 

Dr  Last.  Mr  Ailwould — Sir,  I  pay  you  my 
compliments— Pompey,  bring  the  carriage  for 


me  at  six  o’clock — and,  do  you  hear  ?  call  at  Co- 
ven-Garden  market  for  the  yerbs,  and  put  them 
into  the  boot. 

Ail.  Upon  my  word  !  [Admiring  Last.]  Lord, 
Lord  !  what  an  advantage  dress  is  ! 

Dr  Last.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  got  this  suit 
of  cloaths  a  bargain  :  they  belonged  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  as  died  under  my  hands. 

Ait.  Prudence,  go  and  desire  your  young  mis¬ 
tress  to  come  hither. 

Pru.  Dr  Last — sir,  your  most  obedient. 

[Exit. 

Ail.  You  impudent,  saucy — • 

Dr  Last.  Never  mind  her ;  Lord!  she  meant 
no  harm — I’m  too  good  natured  to  take  notice  of 
every  trifle — I’m  one  of  the  best  natured  fellows, 
I  believe,  that  ever  was  born — Why,  I’m  like  a 
dog  in  my  own  house  ;  I  never  troubles  myself 
about  nothing  ;  all  I  desire  is,  to  see  things  hand¬ 
some,  and  they  give  me  whatever  they  please. 

Ail.  Well,  1  think  my  daughter  will,  in  that 
respect,  match  you  to  a  tittle,  for  she’s  as  good- 
natured  a  girl  a*s  lives. 

Dr  Last.  I’ll  tell  you  a  thing  you’ll  be  glad  to 
hear;  I  believe  I  shall  come  out  with  a  new  me¬ 
dicine  in  a  day  or  two. 

Ail.  I’ll  take  it— What  is  it  ? 

Dr  Last.  Essence  of  cucumber. 

Ail.  Of  cucumber ! 

Dr  Last.  Ay,  for  the  heartburn. 

Ail.  1  m  very  often  troubled  with  that  disor¬ 
der;  but  will  it  be  good  for  nothing  else? 

Dr  Last.  Yes,  it  will  be  good  for  the  cramp. 
Ail.  I’ve  had  an  odd  pain  in  the  ball  of  my 
foot  all  day  ;  I  don’t  know  what  it  may  turn  to. 

Dr  Last.  I  wish  Miss  Nancy  would  come,  for 
I  think  we  should  prove  agreeable,  and  we’d  fix 
tilings  directly ;  I’ll  settle  whatever  you  please 
upon  her,  for  I  have  neither  chick  nor  child,  but 
my  old  mother. 

Ail.  Here  she  is; 

Enter  Nancy  and  Prudence. 

Nancy,  this  is  Dr  Last. 

Dr  Last.  No  offence,  miss,  I  hope?  [Goes  up, 
and  kisses  her.]  I  thinks,  Mr  Ailwould,  she’s 
very  much  like  you,  only  she  wants  a  scrap  of 
colour;  but  1 11  give  her  a  bottle  of  stuff  when 
we’re  married,  that  in  three  doses  will  make  her 
cheeks  as  red  as  a  rose. 

Ad.  Why  don’t  you  speak  to  the  doctor, 
Nancy  ? 

Nun.  I  don’t  know  what  to  say,  sir. 

Dr  Last.  Let  her  alone,  let  her  alone ;  we’ll 
talk  fast  enough,  when  we’re  better  acquainted 
-I  fancy,  Mr  Ailwould,  we  shall  have  very  fine 
children  ;  I  had  three  as  beautiful  babes  by  my 
last  spouse,  as  ever  a  woman  brought  into  the 
world. 

Ail.  I  hope  they’re  dead,  doctor  ? 

Dr  Last,  Yes,  yes ;  I  told  you  so  a  bit  agone. 
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Sweet  pretty  little  angels  !  they  all  lies  in  Pan- 
cridge  church-yard  with  their  poor  dear  mammy. 
Ail.  In  Pancras  church-yard  ! 

Dr  Last.  Yes,  there’s  tomb-stones  over  every 
one  of  them. 

Ail.  Tomb-stones  ! 

Dr  Last.  Ay. 

Ail.  Is  there  though  ? 

Dr  last.  Yes ;  what’s  the  matter  with  you  ? 
Ail.  Heigh  ho ! 

Dr  hast.  Have  you  got  the  colic . 

Ail.  No.  .  , 

Nan.  Has  any  sudden  illness  seized  you,  sir? 
Ail.  No,  only  low  spirits.  I  think  somehow, 
I  shall  be  buried  in  Pancras  church-yard  myself. 

Pru.  Lord  sir !  how  can  you  take  such  things 
into  your  head  ? 

Ail.  I  wish  there  had  been  no  talk  about  tomb¬ 
stones. 

Pru.  Here’s  my  lady. 

Enter  Mrs  Ailwould. 


Ail.  Mrs  Ailwould,  this  is  Dr  Last. 

Mrs  Ail.  I  have  seen  the  doctor  before,  my 
dear ;  but  what’s  the  matter  w'ith  you,  eh  . 

Dr  Last.  Nothing,  madam,  nothing;  he  has 
only  got  a  little  fit  of  the  horrors  ;  let  linn  alone, 
he’ll  come  to  himself  again  by  and  by. 

Mrs.  Ail.  I  hope,  daughter-in-law,  you  are 
sensible  of  the  goodness  of  this  gentleman,  in  ta¬ 
king  you  without  a  portion  ? 

Dr  Last.  Yes,  yes;  and  I  hope  my  parson 
proves  agreeable  to  her.  Have  you  seen  my 
picture,  miss,  that’s  in  the  expedition-room  at 
Spring-gardens?— every  one  says  its  monstrous 
like  me.  Take  her  to  see  it,  do,  it  will  cost  but 
a  shilling;  you’ll  easily  know  it— it’s  o’the  same 
side  with  the  image  there — Venus  the  methodist, 
I  thinks  they  call  it. 

Ail.  Well,  but,  doctor,  give  me  leave  to  ask 
you,  and  don’t  be.  offended  at  my  being  a  little 
particular,  on  account  of  my  girl ;  I  know  you 
have  realized  something  considerable  :  but,  bow 
have  you  laid  out  your  money  ?  Have  you  ever  a 

scrap  of  land  ?  , 

Dr  Last.  Why,  as  far  as  this  here,  there  s  my 
place  by  Hounslow,  I  bought  it  out  and  out;  the 
whole  concern  costs  me  upwards  ot  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  with  my  pond  and  my  pigeon-house, 

Pru.  Have  you  any  fish  in  your  pond,  doctor  ? 

Dr  Last.  No,  my  dear,  its  not  deep  enough; 
besides,  its  in  the  road,  and  I’m  afraid  tlieyd  be 
stole :  but  I  have  pigs  and  pigeons ;  find  next 
summer  I  shall  make  a  new  reproach  to  my 
house,  with  a  fistula  that  will  give  us  a  view  of 
all  the  gibbets  upon  the  heath — then  there  s  a 
large  running  ditch  that  I’ll  make  into  a  turpen¬ 
tine  river.  .  c  „ 

Ail.  Come,  Nancy,  let  me  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seeing  you  give  your  hand  to  Dr  Last. 


Nan.  Sir - 

Ail.  Nay,  nay,  no  coying. 

Nan.  Dear  sir,  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  be  so 
precipitate,  but  allow  the  gentleman  and  me  su  - 
ficient  time  to  know  one  another,  and  try  it  our 

inclinations  are  mutual. 

Dr  Last.  My  inclinations  are  mutual,  miss, 
and  not  to  he  changed;  for  the  fire  of  love,  as  I 
may  say,  is  shot  from  your  beautiful  eyes  into 
my  heart :  and  I  could  say  more-if  it  was  not 

out  of  respect  to  the  company. 

Mrs  Ail.  Perhaps,  my  dear,  Miss  Nancy  has 
fixed  her  inclinations  somewhere  else  ;  and,  like 
a  dutiful  daughter,  made  a  choice  for  herselt 
Nan.  If  I  had,  madam,  it  would  be  such  a 
one  as  neither  reason  nor  honour  would  make  me 

ashamed  of.  ,  , 

Mrs  Ail.  But  if  I  were  in  your  papas  place 
miss,  I  would  make  you  take  the  person  I 
thought  proper  for  your  husband,  or  i  know 

what  I’d  do.  ,  „■  „ 

Nan.  0,  madam,  nobody  doubts  your  affec¬ 
tion  ;  but,  perhaps,  you  may  be  baulked  m  the 

favour  you  design  me.  , 

Ail.  Well,  but  stay ;  methinks  I  make  but  a 
whimsical  sort  of  a  figure  between  you  both. 

Nan.  The  duty  of  a  daughter,  madam,  is  not, 
unlimited;  and  there  are  certain  cases,  to  whish 
neither  law  nor  reason  can  make  it  extend. 

Mrs  Ail.  That  is  to  say,  you  are  very  willing 

to  be  married,  but  you  are  not  walling  your  fa¬ 
ther  should  have  any  hand  in  the  matter  . 

Ail.  Dr  Last,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  all  tins. 
Dr  Last.  Let  them  go  on  !  1  hkes  to  heai 

Mrs  Ail.  Your  insolence  is  insufferable, 

ChlNan.  I  am  very  sensible,  madam,  you  would 
be  glad  to  provoke  me  to  make  you  some  imperti¬ 
nent  answer  ;  but  I  tell  you  before-hand,  I  shall 


be  careful  not  to  give 
me. 


you  that  advantage  over 

Mrs  Ail.  You  don’t  know,  my  dear,  that  you 

are  very  silly.  ,  T  i  n 

Nan.  'Tis  labour  lost,  madam;  I  shall  make 

Mrs  Ail.  You  have  a  ridiculous  pride  about 
you— a  vain  self-sufficiency,  which  makes  you 

shocking  to  every  body. 

Nan.  I  tell  you,  madam,  once  more,  it  won 
do  ;  I  will  preserve  my  temper  in  spite  ot  you 
and,  to  deprive  you  of  all  hopes  ot  succeeding 
against  me,  I’ll  take  myself  out  of  your  sight 

mediately.  , 

Ail.  Ilark’e,  Nancy,  no  more  words ;  resolve 
to  marry  this  gentleman  within  three  days,  oi 

I'll  *»"  yoa  in  the  “IS  Nancy. 

Mrs  Ail.  A  little  impudent,  saucy  minx  ! 

Dr  Last.  She  has  a  purdigious  deal  ol  tongue 

for  such  a  young  crater  ! 

Ail.  My  lamb,  don’t  make  yourself  uneasy 
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about  the  baggage;  I’ll  bring  her  to  her  senses. 
I’ll  " arrant  you. 

Mrs  Ail.  Indeed,  mv  dear,  you  don’t  know 
hov  I’m  shocked  at  her  behaviour. 

Ail.  Are  you  shocked,  lore? 

Mrs  Ail.  Yes,  that  I  am,  to  the  soul  !  I 
thought  she  wanted  to  insinuate  that  I  did  not 
love  you,  my  dear;  and  any  thing  of  that  kind  is 
worse  to  me  than  ten  thousand  daggers! 

Ail.  •She’s  going  to  faint. 

Dr  Last  Let  me  feel  her  pulse. 

Ail.  v  glass  ol  water  here  ! 

Di  Last.  No,  no,  give  her  a  glass  of  cherry 
brandy  ;  I’m  no  friend  to  drenching  Christians’ 
bowels  with  water,  as  it  they  were  the  tripes  of 
a  brute  beast. 

Mrs  Ail.  Mr  Ailwould,  permit  me  to  go  into 
my  own  room  a  little,  to  recover  myself. 

Ail.  Do  so,  my  love. 

Dr  Last.  And,  do  you  hear,  madam,  take  a 
dram,  as  I  bids  you  ;  a  little  rum  and  sugar,  it 
you  have  any  in  the  house;  that’s  what  I  gene¬ 
rally  swallows,  and  I  always  find  the  good  effects 
[Exit  Mrs  Ailwould. 

Enter  Prudence. 

Ail.  How  now  ? 

Pru.  Sir,  a  gentleman,  that  says  he  comes 
rrom  your  brother,  Mr  Friendly,  desires  to  see 
you. 

Ail.  Who  is  he  ?  what  would  he  have? 

Pru.  1  don’t  know — He  cuts  a  droll  figure _ 

Here  he  is,  sir. 

Ail.  Get  out  of  the  room. 

Enter  Wag,  in  disguise. 

Wag.  Sir,  I’m  your  most  obedient. 

Ail.  Four  servant,  sir. 

,  Wag.  By  what  I  perceive,  sir,  I  have  not  the 
honour  to  he  known  to  you — iny  name  is  Scower 
sir;  and  I  come  recommended  by  your  brother' 
Mi  I  1  icndly,  and  study  the  practice  of  physic. 

Ail.  Sir,  your  servant, 

.  Wag.  I  observe  you  look  very  earnestly  at  me 
sir;  what  age  do  you  think  I  am  of? 

Dr  Last.  Hold,  let  me  tell  him— What  a^e 
are  you  of— You  arc  about  four-and-twenty,  or 
thcreaways.  J 

Wag.  By  the  Lord,  I’m  above  fourscore  ! 

Dt  East.  ]  hats  a  damned  be,  I’m  sure  ^ 

Ail.  Hold,  doctor!  perhaps  he  has  lived  all  his 
life  upon  tincture  of  sage. 

Wag:  Sage!  a  fiddle  !  1  have  secrets  myself 
that  will  keep  me  alive  these  hundred  years 
Dr  Last.  I  suspect  this  is  the  soldier  that  lives 
in  the  Old  Bailey.  You’ll  see  how  I’ll  make  him 
expose  himself.  You  say  you’re  a  doctor?  who 
made  you  so  ? 

Wag.  Sir,  I  am  a  travelling  doctor ;  and,  at 
present,  have  the  honour  of  being  physician  in 


ordinary  to  one  emperor,  four  kings,  three  elec¬ 
tors,  and  I  don’t  know  how  many  prince  palan- 
rines,  margraves,  bishops,  and  vulgar  highnesses; 
passing  from  town  to  town,  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom,  to  find  out  patients  worthy  of  my  prac¬ 
tice,  and  lit  to  exercise  the  great  and  noble  se¬ 
crets  of  my  art.  I  scorn  to  "amuse  myself  with 
the  little  fry  of  common  distempers,  the  trifles  of 
rheumatisms,  scurvies,  and  megrims;  give  me 
your  diseases  of  importance,  good  purple  fevers, 
good  pleurisies,  with  inflammations  of  the  lungs  : 
these  are  what  please  me;  these  are  what  I 
triumph  over. 

Dr  Last.  Ax  him,  can  he  bleed  and  draw 
teeth  ? — I  dare  to  say  he  knows  nothing  of  cliirur- 
gery; 

Wag.  Have  you  never  heard  of  my  black  pow¬ 
der  that  is  taken  like  snuff,  and  purges  by  the 
smell,  provided  that,  at  the  same  time,  you 
swallow  three  large  glasses  of  laxative  tisan  ? 

Dr  Last.  Then  its  the  tisari  that  does  it! 
Mark  that  1  O  1  he’s  quite  a  cheat  1 

Wag.  Let  me  feel  vour  pulse— Come,  beat  as 
you  should  do — [ Feeling  his  pulse  in  a  ridiculous 
wanner  ;  at  the  same  tune  humming  a  tune .] 

Ail.  Why,  sir,  one  would  think  you  were  play¬ 
ing  upon  the  spinet? 

Wag.  Even  so,  sir;  for  I  do  not,  like  other 
physicians,  with  a  watch  in  my  hand,  determine 
the  state  of  the  pulse  by  that  fallible  measurer 
of  time. 

Ail.  How  then  ? 

Wag.  By  a  tune ;  which,  I  believe,  you  will 
allow  to  be  a  discovery  new,  aud  entirely  my 
own.  If  the  pulse  moves  in  concert  with  the 
minuet  in  Ariadne,  I  am  sure  that  the  patient  is 
well.  Let  me  see,  sir— Tol,  lol,  derol — there  we 
dropped  a  crotchet.  Tol,  lol,  de-rol— there  we 
mounted  a  minum.  lol,  lol,  lol — and  there  a 
semi-demi  quaver  is  missing. 

Ail.  A  semi-demi  quaver  1 
^  aS-  stay  ■ — Let  me  consider — two  bars  and 
a  halt — \\  ho  is  your  physician  ? 

Ail.  Dr  Last. 

Wag.  What!  that  little  fellow  ? 

Dr  Last.  Little  fellow?  What  do  you  mean 
by  that  ?  J 

Ail.  Nay,  gentlemen - 

Wag.  Come,  come,  let  us  mind  our  business. 
What  docs  he  say  is  the  matter  with  vou  ? 

Ail.  Why,  sir,  he  tells  me  I’ve  got  the  iaun- 
dice. 

Wag.  He’s  an  ass  ! 

Dr  Last.  Am  I  so  ? 

W  a§-  Mr  Ailwould,  look  in  mv  face.  [Touch¬ 
ing  him  here  and  there  with  his  finger.]  How  do 
you  find  yourself? 

Ail.  VVhy,  I  don  t  know!  I  find  myself  some¬ 
way  odd. 

Ifug.  Just  as  I  suspected:  you  have  got  the 
dropsy  1 

Ail.  Eh  1  the  dropsy  ? 
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Wag.  Why,  don’t  you  see  what  a  swelled 
belly  you  have,  and  your  eyes  starting  out  of 
your  head  ? 

Ail.  Really,  doctor,  I  always  thought  you  had 
mistaken  my  disorder. 

Dr  Last.  lie  has  no  dropsy — he  has  not  a  sup 
of  water  in  him.  Let  him  be  tapped  to  try;  I’ll 
stand  to  his  tapping. 

Wag.  You  are  an  ignoramus  ! — Let.  us  hear  a 
little  what  are  your  complaints. 

Ail.  1  have  every  now  and  then  a  pain  in  my 
head. 

Wag.  Dropsy. 

Ail.  Sometimes  a  mist  before  my  eyes. 

Wag.  Dropsy, 

Ail.  Sometimes  a  violent  palpitation  at  my 
heart. 

Wag.  Dropsy. 

Ail.  At  other  times  1  am  taken  with  a  violent 
pain  in  mv  bellv,  as  if  it  was  the  colic. 

Wag.  Dropsy  again.  You  have  a  good  appe¬ 
tite  to  what  you  eat  ? 

Ail.  Yes,  sir. 

Wag.  Dropsy.  Y'ou  love  to  drink  a  glass  of 
wine  ? 

Ail.  Yes. 

Wag.  That’s  the  dropsy.  You  take  a  com¬ 
fortable  nap  after  dinner? 

Ail.  True,  sir. 

Wag.  Dropsy!  dropsy !  dropsy  ! — All  dropsy! 

Dr  Last.  Well,  if  it  be,  can  you  cure  him  ? 

Wag.  A  quack  like  you  would  say,  ay :  but  I 
sincerely  tell  the  gentleman  at  once,  he’s  a  dead 
man. 

Ail.  Then,  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  ! 

Wag.  That  is,  I  mean,  he  would  be  dead  in 
twenty-four  hours,  if  I  was  not  to  help  him  ;  but 
I  have  the  only  remedy  in  the  world  for  it. 

Dr  Last.  Don’t  believe  him ;  he’s  a  cheat  ! 

Ail.  Give  it  to  me;  I’ll  take  it,  let  it  be  what 
it  will. 

Wag.  Then,  observe,  I  don’t  desire  a  brass 
farthing  without  you’re  cured. 

Ail.  Look  you  there,  doctor  ! 

Dr  Last.  Well,  don’t  I  do  the  same  ? 

Wag.  But,  if  you  are  cured,  you  must  give  me 
a  hundred  guineas. 

Ail.  Y’ou  shall  have  the  money. 

Dr  Last.  It’s  too  much ;  I’ll  do  it  for  five. 

Wag.  I  have  been  at  a  great  deal  of  pains  and 
trouble,  and  made  many  experiments,  in  order 
to  find  a  radical  cure  for  this  disease,  that  should 
be  at  once  safe,  cheap,  and  easy.  My  first  in¬ 
vention  was  a  pump ;  by  means  of  which,  fixed 
in  the  belly  of  the  patient,  I  meant  to  pump  out 
the  dropsical  humour,  as  you  would  water  out  of 
the  hold  of  a  ship  ;  threescore  and  eleven  people 
died  under  the  operation. 

Ail.  Well,  what  is  the  loss  of  a  few  individuals, 
for  the  general  good  of  mankind  ?  ou  brought  it 
to  perfection  at  last  ? 

Wag.  No  ;  at  last  I  found  it  was  impractica¬ 


ble;  vetl  would  have  gone  on  in  hopes,  but 
people  grew  chicken-hearted,  and  would  not  let 
me  try. 

Dr  Last.  So  they  well  might — You  should 
not  pump  me  in  that  manner  for  five  thousand 
pound. 

Wag.  Well,  sir,  my  next  experiment  was  cal¬ 
led  the  soaking  operation  ;  which  was  contrived 
thus :  I  made  the  patient  swallow  a  piece  of 
spunge  fastened  to  a  string,  which,  going  down  his 
throat  into  his  stomach,  I  let  lie  there  till  I  had 
absorbed  or  soaked  up  the  watery  humours,  and 
ther  drew  it  up  again,  with  all  it’s  contents;  re¬ 
peating  the  operation  till  I  had  left  the  body  as 
dry  as  an  empty  decanter. 

Ail.  Well,  and  what  success? 

Wag.  Why,  I  had  a  great  deal  better  success 
with  this  than  the  former :  for  I  think  it  killed 
but  four-and-twenty. 

Dr  Last.  Well,  take  my  advice,  Mr  Ail- 
would,  neither  be  pumped  nor  soaked. 

Wag.  The  gentleman  has  nothing  to  fear ; 
what  1  shall  make  use  of  upon  this  occasion  is 
my  great  driver,  or  essence  internalis. — You  see 
this  little  phial  ? 

Dr  Last.  Let  me  see  it — and  I’ll  make  bold 
to  taste  it,  too.- — Don’t  touch  it,  Mr  Ailwould  ! 
don’t  touch  it  !  it’s  corroding  supplement,  and 
will  throw  you  into  a  salvation. 

Wag.  Not  a  grain  of  mercury  in  it,  upon  my 
honour  !  nothing  but  simples. 

Ail.  Pray  give  the  phial  to  me ;  I  think  I  can 
distinguish :  for  I  have  taken  a  great  many  of 
these  things  — I  vow  to  man,  it  tastes  to  me  like 
strong  beer  or  porter  ! 

Wag.  [ Aside .]  By  the  Lord  he  has  guessed 
it ! — Observe  me,  sir,  it  is  a  tincture  drawn  from 
ratsbane,  arsenic,  laudanum,  verdigrise,  copper¬ 
as,  with  a  convenient  mixture  of  the  juice  of 
hemlock.  Y’ou  see,  sir,  I  despise  quackery;  I 
tell  you  fairly  what  my  medicines  are. 

Dr  Last.  Medicines,  do  you  call  them? 

Wag.  Give  it  cat,  dog,  mouse,  rat ;  or,  in  short, 
any  creature,  biped  or  quadruped,  of  the  brute 
creation,  they  are  immediately  thrown  into  the 
most  intolerable  torments,  swell  like  a  tun,  and 
burst  before  your  eyes. 

Ail.  A  fine  medicine,  indeed  ! 

Wag.  Well,  I’ll  Jet  you  take  the  contents  of 
this  whole  bottle  ;  and  if  it  does  you  any  more 
harm  than  so  much  new  milk,  I’ll  give  you  leave 
to  knock  me  down. 

Ail.  Knock  you  down  ! 

Wag.  Nay,  more;  if  you  had  infirmities  from 
head  to  foot,  the  first  dose  will  cure  you  of  every 
one  of  them. 

Dr  Last.  Yes,  indeed,  I  believe  it  would. 

Wag.  Tell  me,  Mr  Ailwould,  what  do  you  do 
with  this  arm  ? 

Ail.  My  arm  ! 

Wag.  "lake  my  advice,  cut  off  this  arm  im¬ 
mediately. 
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Ail.  The  deuce  !  Cut  off  my  arm  ! 

Wag.  It  is  the  new  method  of  practice  that 
I  mean  to  introduce.  Don’t  we  prune  trees  of 
their  brandies,  to  make  them  more  healthy  ? 
And,  don’t  you  see  that  this  arm  draws  all  the 
nourishment  to  itself,  and  hinders  the  other  from 
thriving  ? 

Ail.  Ay,  but  I  have  occasion  for  my  arm. 

Wag.  Here’s  an  eye,  too,  which  I  would  have 
instantly  plucked  out,  were  I  in  your  place. — 

Ail.  Pluck  out  my  eye  ! 

Wag.  Don’t  you  see  it  injures  the  other,  and 
occasions  these  mists  you  complained  of  but 
now  Be  guided  by  me,  and  have  it  taken 
away  directly ;  you’ll  see  the  better  with  your 
left. 

Dr  Last.  I  tell  you,  Mr  Ail  would,  this  is  some 
dieat. 

Ail.  I  begin  to  suspect  so. — Hark'e,  sirrah, 
who  sent  you  here  ?  Are  you  come  to  murder 
me  ? 

Wag.  Oh !  Sir,  if  you’re  in  a  passion,  your 
servant. 

Dr  Last.  Ay,  but  you  shan’t  get  off  so. — Stop 
thief! 

Wag.  Nay,  then,  T  must  take  to  mv  heels. 

[Th  rows  his  wig  at  Last,  and  runs  off. 

Ail.  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  impudent 
scoundrel? 

Dr  Last.  Do  you  keep  the  wig — we  can  swear 
to  the  wig — while  I  follow,  and  find  out  who  he 
is — I’m  almost  sure  he’s  the  soldier  in  the 
Old  Bailey;  for  he  has  a  spite  against  me,  and 
employs  old  women  to  tear  down  my  advertise¬ 
ments. 

Enter  Friendly  and  Prudence. 

Ail.  Ah  ! — I’m  quite  overcome  !  I  can’t  sup¬ 
port  myself  any  longer. 

Pru.  Your  brother,  Mr  Friendly,  sir. 

Friend.  IIow  now  !  What’s  the  matter? 

Ail.  O  !  Mr  Friendly,  your  servant — but  I 
wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  to  see  my  face  : 
did  you  think  my  sickly  habit  would  not  put  me 
out  of  the  world  soon  enough,  but  you  must  join 
with  wretches  to  drive  me  hence  ? 

Friend.  I  don’t  understand  you. 

Ail.  How  could  you  send  me  that  wicked 
monster,  who,  under  the  name  of  a  doctor,  want¬ 
ed  to  give  me  poison  ;  to  cut  off  my  arms, 
thrust  out  my  eyes,  and  so  make  me  blind  and 
lame  ? 

Friend.  I  never  sent  you  any  physician  ! 

Ail.  No?— he  pretended  became  by  your  re¬ 
commendation. 

Friend,  lie’s  some  impostor— and  indeed, 
my  dear  brother,  you  lay  yourself  too  open  to 
the  practice  of  such  fellows,  who  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  your  weakness,  and  take  advantage  of 
it. 


Ail.  My  weakness  is  great,  indeed,  as  you  may 
see. 

Friend.  IIow  do  you  find  yourself  to-day, 
then  ? 

Ail.  Extremely  ill,  indeed. 

Friend.  How  !  extremely  ! 

Ail.  In  a  condition  so  faint  and  feeble,  that  I 
am  not  able  to  stir. 

Friend.  Indeed  ! 

Ail.  1  have  scarce  strength  enough  to  speak 
to  you. 

Friend.  I’m  heartily  sorry  for  it,  brother,  be¬ 
cause  I  came  to  talk  to  yon  upon  a  matter  of 
consequence;  no  less  than  to  propose  a  match 
for  my  niece. 

Ail.  [Rises  in  a  violent  pass  ion .]  Brother, 
don’t  talk  to  me  of  that  hussy;  she’s  an  im¬ 
pudent,  ungrateful  jade  ;  1  detest,  I  renounce 
her ;  and  will  own  nobody  for  my  friend,  that 
speaks  a  word  in  her  favour. 

Friend.  However,  brother,  I’m  glad  to  find, 
that  your  strength  returns  a  little,  and  that  you 
have  still  got  spirits  enough  to  exert  yourself: 
my  visit  has  done  you  so  much  good  at  least ; 
and  to  do  you  still  more,  I  insist  upon  your  com¬ 
ing  with  me  into  the  garden  immediately. 

Ail.  Into  the  garden  ! 

Friend.  Ay;  a  walk  there  will  do  you  good. 

Ail.  I  have  not  been  in  the  open  air  these  two 
months. 

Friend.  So  much  the  worse  for  you. 

Pru.  So  it  is,  Mr  Friendly.  Do,  sir,  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  by  your  brother. 

Ail.  I  know  I  shall  catch  my  death  of  cold. 

Friend.  I  warrant  you. 

Ail.  Well,  come  then.  Prudence,  give  me  my 
furred  gown. 

Friend.  What !  to  go  into  the  garden  in  the 
middle  of  July? 

Ail.  Ay,  ay,  I’ll  take  care  of  myself  in  spite 
of  you  all. 

Pru.  Get  him  out  at  any  rate.  [Aside.] - 

Here’s  your  gown,  sir. 

Ail.  So — Let  me  wrap  it  close  about  me - 

Where  are  my  flannel  gloves. 

Pru.  Here,  sir. 

Ail.  Now,  pull  down  my  night-cap,  and  put  on 
my  hat. 

Friend.  Why,  brother,  you’re  wrapt  up  like 
a  Russian  courier  for  a  winter  journey  into  Si¬ 
beria  ? 

Ail.  You  may  say  what  you  please. — Here, 
Prudence,  tie  a  handkerchief  about  my  neck. 

Friend.  Is  that  necessary,  too  ? 

Ail.  Come,  now,  brother,  I’ll  go  with  you, 
though  I’m  sure  it  will  be  the  death  of  me. 

[Going  off. 

Pru.  Well,  but,  sir - 

Ail.  What’s  the  matter  ?  4 

Pru.  You  forgot,  sir,  that  you  can’t  Walk  with¬ 
out  your  cane. 

Ail.  That’s  true ;  give  it  me.  [Exeunt. 


Foote.] 
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SCENE  I. — A  room  in  A  jlwould’s  house  with  a 
door  in  the  back. 

Ailwould,  and  Mrs  Ailwould. 

Ail.  Where  art  thou  going  abroad,  my  life  ? 

Mrs  Ail.  To  the  Temple,  my  dear,  to  Mr 
Juggle  the  lawyer,  to  desire  him  to  come  here 
and  make  your  will,  since  you  will  have  it  so. 

Ail.  That’s  right,  lamb,  that’s  right - 

Mrs  Ail.  But  an  accident  has  happened,  dear¬ 
est,  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  of 
before  1  went. — As  I  passed  by  your  daughter 
Nancy’s  chamber,  I  saw  a  young  fellow  there  in 
earnest  conference  with  her. 

Ail.  IIow  !  with  my  daughter  ! 

Mrs  Ail.  Yes;  and  I’m  sure  I  saw  the  same 
young  fellow,  a  little  before,  talking  with  your 
brother  in  the  parlour. 

Ail.  And  could  you  overhear  what  she  and 
the  young  fellow  were  saying  together  ? 

Mrs  Ail.  No,  sweetest;  but  your  little  daugh¬ 
ter  Polly  was  with  them. 

Ail.  The  child  ? 

Mrs  Ail.  Aye,  the  child,  my  dear — forward 
enough  of  her  age  ;  I  assure  you  she  knows  as 

much  at  five,  as  I  did  at  fifteen - But  I  dare 

swear  you  may  get  every  thing  out  of  her. 

Ail.  Go,  prithee,  and  send  the  little  slut  to  me 
this  instant. 

Mrs  Ail.  My  dear,  I  will— Polly  !  your  papa 
wants  you. 

Ail.  Bye,  Biddy -  [Exit. 

Enter  Polly. 

Pol.  Do  you  want  me,  papa  ? — My  mamma 
says  you  want  me. 

Ail.  Yes,  hussy;  come  here - nearer. - 

What  do  you  turn  away  for  ? — Look  me  in  the 
face. 

Pol.  Well,  papa. 

Ail.  So - 

Pol.  What,  papa  ? 

Ail.  Have  you  nothing  to  tell  me  ? 

Pol.  What  should  I  tell  you  ? 

Ail.  You  know  well  enough,  hussey. 

Pol.  Not  I,  indeed,  and  upon  my  word. 

Ail.  Is  this  the  way  you  do  what  you’re  bid  ? 

Pol.  What? 

Ail.  Did  not  I  order  you  to  come  and  tell  me 
immediately  whatever  you  saw  ? 

Pol.  Yes,  papa. 

Ail.  And  have  you  done  so  ? 

Pol.  Yes ;  I’m  come  to  tell  you  every  thing 
I’ve  seen. 

Ail.  Very  well. — What  have  you  seen  to-day  ? 

Pol.  I  saw  my  lord  mayor  go  by  in  his  coach. 


Ail.  And  nothing  else  ? 

Pol.  No,  indeed,  indeed  ! 

Ail.  I  shall  make  you  alter  your  tone  a  little, 

I  fancy,  if  I  fetch  a  rod. 

Pol.  Oh,  dear  papa  ! 

Ail.  You  baggage,  you,  why  don’t  you  tell  me 
you  saw  a  man  in  your  sister’s  chamber  ? 

Pol.  Why,  my  sister  bid  me  not,  papa;  but 
I’ll  tell  you  every  thing. 

Ail.  Take  care,  then,  for  I  have  a  way  of 

knowing  all;  and  if  you  tell  me  a  lie - - 

Pol.  But  pray,  papa,  don’t  you  go  and  tell  my 
sister  that  I  told  you  ! 

Ail.  Never  fear. 

Pol.  Well,  then,  papa,  there  came  a  man  into 
my  sister’s  chamber  as  1  was  there  ;  I  asked  him 
what  he  wanted,  and  he  told  me  he  was  her  Ita¬ 
lian  master. 

Ail.  Oh,  the  matter’s  out,  then  ! 

Pol.  My  sister  came  in  afterwards. 

Ail.  Well,  and  what  did  your  sister  say? 

Pol.  Why,  first  the  man  kissed  her. 

Ail.  Did  he  so? 

Pol.  Yes,  two  or  three  times,  but  she  was  not 
willing;  and  then  she  said  to  him,  go  away,  go 
away — and  she  said,  she  was  frightened  out  ot 
her  wits — and  she  said,  she  was  afraid  you 
would  come  and  catch  her. 

Ail.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Pol.  Why,  he  would  not  go  away. 

Ail.  And — What  did  he  say  to  her  ? 

Pol.  Say  !  He  said — I  don’t  know  how  many 
things  to  her. 

Ail.  Ay,  but  what  ? 

Pol.  Why,  he  said  this  and  that,  and  t’other; 
he  said,  he  loved  her  mightily  ;  and  that  she  was 
the  prettiest  creature  in  the  world. 

Ail.  Well — and  after  that? 

Pol.  Why,  after  that,  he  took  her  by  the 
hand. 

Ail.  And  after  that  ? 

Pol.  After  that,  he  kissed  her  again. 

Ail.  And  after  that  ? 

Pol.  After  that — Stay;  O,  after  that,  my 
mamma  caine,  and  he  ran  away. 

Ail.  And  you  saw  no  more  ? 

Pol.  No;  indeed,  and  indeed,  papa. 

Ail.  There’s  something,  however,  whispers  in 
my  ear  that  you  have  not  told  me  all.  This  lit¬ 
tle  finger - 

Pol.  O,  that  little  finger’s  a  story-teller. 

Ail.  Have  a  care  ! 

Pol.  Don’t  believe  it,  papa ;  it  fibs,  indeed  ! 
Ail.  Well,  get  you  gone,  then,  and  remember 
what  I  have  said  to  you. 

Pol.  Yes,  papa,  yes;  I’ll  remember.  I  am 
glad  he  did  not  whip  me ;  I  was  afraid  he  would 
have  whipped  me.  [Exit- 
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Enter  Friendly. 

Friend.  Como  now,  brother,  I  must  insist 
upon  it,  that  you  will  not  put  yourself  in  a  pas¬ 
sion  ;  but  sit  down  here,  and  let  me  resume  the 
conversation  which  we  just  now  broke  off. 

Ail.  Well,  come,  let  it  be  so. 

Friend.  You  are  to  be  cool  now,  remember. 

Ail.  Ay,  ay,  I’ll  be  cool. 

Friend.  And  to  answer  me  without  prevarica¬ 
tion. 

Ail.  Good  lord,  yes  !  here’s  a  terrible  pream¬ 
ble,  sure ! 

Friend.  IIow  comes  it,  then,  brother,  give  me 
leave  to  ask  you  once  more,  that,  being  in  the 
circumstances  you  are,  and  having  no  other  chil¬ 
dren  but  two  daughters,  you  can  entertain  the 
strange  design  of  marrying  your  eldest  in  the 
manner  you  are  going  to  dispose  of  her  ? 

Ail.  Pray,  brother,  how  comes  it,  that  I  am 
master  of  my  own  family,  and  dispose  of  my 
children  as  I  like? 

Friend.  Your  wife,  no  doubt,  is  glad  to  get  rid 
of  her  at  any  rate. 

Ail.  Oh  !  ay,  now  it  comes - and  the  poor 

wife  is  to  be  dragged  in  !  ’tis  she  does  all  the 
mischief,  to  be  sure,  and  all  the  world  will  have 
it  so. 

Friend.  No,  no,  brother;  we’ll  leave  her  out 
of  the  question  ;  she’s  a  good  woman,  that  has 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world  for  your  family, 
is  free  from  all  manner  of  self-interest,  has  a 
marvellous  tenderness  for  you,  and  shows  an  in¬ 
conceivable  affection  to  your  children,  that’s  cer¬ 
tain.  We’ll  say  no  more,  therefore,  of  her,  but 
return  to  your  daughter;  but,  pray,  let  me  ask 
you,  with  what  view  would  you  marry  her  to  this 
Dr  Last  ? 

Ad.  With  a  yiew  of  having  so  skilful  a  physi¬ 
cian  as  Dr  Last  related  to  me. 

Friend.  Heavens,  brother  !  how  can  you  talk 
so?  Skilful!  I  never  saw  the  man;  but  I  am 
told,  that,  of  all  the  quacks  in  town,  numerous  as 
they  are,  he  is  the  most  ignorant  as  well  as  the 
most  impudent :  but  it  is  really  shocking  to  hu¬ 
manity,  to  consider  to  what  a  head  these  dange¬ 
rous  cheats  are  arrived  in  this  great  city  :  and  it 
is  not  less  amazing,  that  people  should  confide 
their  health,  their  most  valuable  possession,  to 
wretches  they  would  not  trust  with  any  thing 
else.  In  short,  I  know  no  way  of  putting  a  stop 
to  their  progress,  but  bv  an  unlimited  act  against 
the  vending  of  poisons,  which,  I  think,  would 
very  fairly  comprehend  them. 

Ail.  Ila  !  You  have  made  a  very  fine  speech, 
now.  Do  you  think,  if  the  cures  they  perform 
were  not  wonderful,  people  would  take  their 
medicines  so  kindly?  What  has  essence  of  wa¬ 
ter-dock  done  for  the  scurvy?  What  balsam  of 
honey,  in  colds  and  consumptions?  The  stomach 
pills  for  colicky  compluiuts  ?  Then,  you  senseless 
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idiot  you,  d’ye  think  his  majesty  would  give  his 
royal  letters  patent  for  pills,  essences,  electu¬ 
aries,  cordials,  tinctures,  quintessences,  to  poison 
his  subjects?  But  to  strike  you  dumb  at  once, 
is  not  that  blessed  medicine,  baume  de  vie,  in 
itself,  a  remedy  for  all  disorders  under  Hea¬ 
ven  ? 

Friend.  All  ! 

Ail.  Look  at  the  list  of  cures — then  the  rea¬ 
soning’s  good — All  disorders  spring  from  the  sto¬ 
mach - bcaume  de  vie  is  a  sovereign  remedy 

for  the  stomach — -and,  therefore,  cures  all  dis¬ 
orders. 

Friend.  If  so,  why  don’t  you  take  it,  and  get 
rid  of  yours  ? 

Ail.  Why !  why !  there’s  no  general  rule 
without  an  exception. 

Friend.  Come,  come,  brother,  the  truth  of  it 
is,  there’s  nothing  the  matter  with  you  at  all — 
and  I  desire  no  better  proof  of  the  excellency  of 
your  constitution,  than  that  all  the  slops  you 
have  been  taking  these  ten  years  have  not  burst, 
or  otherwise  destroyed  you. 

Ail.  Here’s  Dr  Last !  he  is  so  good  as  to  come 
on  purpose  to  administer  his  medicine  to  me 
himself.  Pray  now,  brother,  behave  yourself 
properly. 

Enter  Dr  Last,  with  a  vial  in  one  hand,  and  a 
glass  of  water  in  the  other. 

F)r  Last.  Come,  Mr  Ailwould - 

Ail.  Brother,  with  your  leave. 

Friend.  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ? 

Ail.  To  take  some  of  Dr  Last’s  cordial ;  and 
let  me  prevail  upon  you  to  take  a  glass,  too. 

Dr  Last.  Do,  sir,  one  dose ;  its  as  natural  to 
a  man’s  constitution  as  breast-milk  :  and,  if  vou 
will  take  it  for  a  contineney,  once  you  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  manured  to  it,  it  will  work  the  most  surpri- 
singest  difference - 

Friend.  Pray,  sir,  what  is  it  ? 

Dr  Last.  Sir,  I  would  not  tell  you,  if  you 
were  my  father ;  no,  nor  king  George — but  I’ll 
show  you — You  see  this  glass  of  New  River  wa¬ 
ter — -its  as  transparent  as  rock  crystal — Now,  I 

puts  twelve  drops  of  my  cordial  into  it - and 

there — its  as  tine  asses  milk  as  ever  was  tasted — 

1  vow  to  the  lord,  there’s  worse  sold  for  a  shil¬ 
ling  a  pint,  that  comes  from  the  beastis  them¬ 
selves  ! 

Ail.  Well,  I  believe  that’s  very  true. 

Dr  Last.  I  presume,  by  your  wig,  sir,  that  you 
belong  to  the  law;  and  if  you’ll  put  yourself  un¬ 
der  my  care,  I’ll  give  you  something,  for  which 
you  will  bo  obliged  to  me;  and  yet  its  nothing 
but  the  juice  of  a  simple  yerb:  but  I’ve  tried  it 
upon  several  gentlemen  in  your  way,  who,  from 
being  sheep,  as  it  were,  have  become  as  bold  as 
lions. 

Ail.  Attend  to  this,  brother,  for  it  is  worth 
listening  to. 
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Dr  Last.  Then  it  is  one  of  the  beautifullest 
things  upon  yearth  tor  the  memory — ’There  was 
a  little  boy,  seven  years  of  age,  dirt  not  know  one 
of  his  letters — His  papa  was  angry,  his  mamma 

was  uneasy - —They  bought  him  the  pretty 

books  for  children,  letters  in  sweetmeats,  ginger¬ 
bread,  ivory,  all  manner  of  play-things  to  make 
him  take  his  laming,  but  it  would  not  do  :  hear¬ 
ing  of  my  secret,  they  applied  to  me;  I  gave  the 
child  a  dose,  and,  will  you  believe  it,  upon  the 
■word  of  an  honest  man— -he  could  say  his  criss¬ 
cross-row  in  a  fortnight. 

Ail.  Now,  that’s  very  amazing  !  I’ll  make  use 
of  it  myself,  and  begin  to  read  immediately ;  for 
I  never  remember  a  word  after  the  book  is  shut; 
and  that’s  vexatious,  you  know. 

Dr  Last.  And  would  you  believe,  that  this 
fine  remedy  was  invented  by  my  old  mother  ? 

Ail.  Your  mother  ! 

Dr  Last.  Why,  she  knows  as  much  of  physic 
as  I  do  ;  it  is  a  gift  in  our  family  :  and  she  has 
invented  things  to  take  spots  out  of  cloaths,  and 
iron  moulds  out  of  linen. 

Ail.  I  long  to  be  acquainted  with  her. 

Dr  Last.  Well,  will  you  swallow  this  now  ? 

Ail.  Ay,  come  give  it  to  me. 

Friend.  You  jest  sure — Can’t  you  be  a  moment 
without  some  nasty  slop  or  another  ?  put  it  oft 
to  a  more  convenient  time,  and  give  nature  a  lit¬ 
tle  respite. 

Ail.  Well,  then,  this  evening,  Dr  Last,  or  to¬ 
morrow  morning. 

Dr  Last.  Pray,  sir,  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ax 
if  your  name  aint  Groggins? 

Friend.  No,  sir;  my  name’s  Friendly. 

Dr  Last.  Then,  sir,  I  desire  to  know,  sir, 
what  business  you  have  to  hinder  me  in  my  oc¬ 
cupation  ?  I  say  the  gentleman  shall  take  it  now, 
and  I  warrant  it  will  do  him  good. 

Friend.  Prithee,  man,  what  d’ye  mean  ? 

Dr  Last.  I  means  what  Isays.  MrAilwould, 
will  you  take  it?  If  you  don’t  take  it,  I’ll  go  a- 
wav  directly. 

Friend.  Well,  do  go  away,  sir  ;  we  desire  it. 

Dr  Last.  O,  with  all  my  heart ! 

[E.r it  Dr  Last. 

Ail.  Brother,  you’ll  be  the  cause  of  some  mis¬ 
chief  here. 

Friend.  What  mischief?  No,  no,  brother,  I 
shall  be  the  cause  of  no  mischief,  but  a  great 
deal  of  good;  and  1  wish  I  could  drive  away  all 
the  physic-mongers  that  come  after  you,  with 
their  cursed  drug1,  in  the  same  manner ;  you’d  live 
the  longer  for  it. 

Ail.  Some  dreadful  mischief  will  come  of  it, 

indeed - 1  must  call  him  back - Dr  Last,  Dr 

Last ! 

Friend.  Brother,  for  shame  ! 

Ail.  Don’t  talk  to  me ;  you  want  to  send  me 
to  my  grave - Dr  Last,  pray  come  back  ! 
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-  Re-enter  Dr  Last. 

Dr  Last.  [ Fiercely  to  Friendly.]  Did  you 
call  me,  sir  ? 

Friend.  No,  doctor,  but  Mr  Ailwouhl  did. 

Dr  Last.  Mr  Ailwou’d,  I  aui  not  used  polite¬ 
ly  here  at  all. 

Ail.  Indeed,  sir,  it  was  not - 

Dr  Last.  I  have  given  that  there  thing  to  la¬ 
dies ;  nay,  to  children,  that  have  been  troubled 
with  the  worms,  who  never  made  a  wry  face,  but 
licked  their  lips  after  it  as  pleasantly  as  if  it  had 
been  so  much  treacle  or  sugar-candy. 

Ail.  It  was  not  I - 

Dr  Last.  And  when  I  took  the  trouble  of  co¬ 
ming  mvself - - 

Ail.  ’Twas  he - 

Dr  Last.  In  my  own  chariot - - 

Ail.  He  was  the  cause - 

Dr  Last.  Without,  demanding  nothing  extra¬ 
ordinary  for  my  trouble—!  have  a  good  mind 
not  to  marry  your  daughter  ! 

Ail.  I  tell  you  it  was  all  my  brother;  it  was, 
upon  my  word  and  credit — But  give  me  the  cor¬ 
dial;  and,  to  make  you  amends,  I’ll  take  double 
the  quantity. 

Friend.  Are  you  mad  ? 

Dr  Last.  No,  he’s  not — I  insist  upon  his  ta¬ 
king  it  for  the  honour  of  my  medicine — And  if 
you  don’t  take  a  glass,  too,  you  shall  hear  further 
from  me. 

Friend.  Very  well,  doctor;  I  fear  your  sword 
less  than  your  poison. 

Dr  Last.  O,  ay,  poison,  poison,  we  shall  see 
whether  its  poison. 

Ail.  Give  it  to  me,  doctor. 

Dr  Last.  Here,  Mr  Ailwou’d. 

Ail.  Pray  now,  brother,  let  me  prevail  upon 
you,  in  compliment  to  the  doctor - 

Friend.  Nay,  good  brother,  don’t  be  absurd. 

Dr  Last.  Now  I’m  satisfied;  and  I’ll  call  up¬ 
on  you  again  in  an  hour. 

Enter  Prudence, 

Ail.  Prudence  ! 

Pru.  Sir  ! 

Ail.  Get  me  my  armed  chair  here — Its  incon¬ 
ceivable  what  a  warmth  this  medicine,  diffuses  all 
over  my  body. 

Friend.  Well,  but,  brother,  did  not  you  bear 
Dr  Last  say  just  now,  that  he  was  in  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  he  would  marry  your  daughter  or  not?  and 
after  so  slighting  an  expression,  surely  you  will 
not  persist  in  your  design  !  but  let  me  talk  to 
you  of  this  gentleman  who  wishes  to  have  my 
niece. 

Ail.  No,  brother,  if  Dr  Last  won’t  have  her. 
I’ll  send  her  to  France,  and  put  her  into  a  con- 
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vent;  T  am  sure  slie  has  an  amorous  inclination 
for  somebody  :  and  to  let  you  know,  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  secret  interviews  in  my  house,  which 
some  people  don’t  think  I’ve  discovered. 

Friend.  I  dare  swear,  brother,  my  niece  has 
no  attachment  but  to  the  gentleman  1  have  men¬ 
tioned  to  you ;  in  which  case,  you  have  nothing 
to  be  angry  with,  all  tending  to  the  honourable 
purpose  of  marriage. 

Ail.  I  don’t  care  for  what  you  say ;  I’ll  send 
her  over  to  France ;  I  am  determined  on  it. 

Friend.  There’s  somebody  you  want  to  please, 
"brother,  by  that,  I  doubt. 

Ail.  I  know  your  meaning,  sir;  you’re  always 
harping  upon  the  same  strain.  My  wife  is  a 
strange  hobgoblin  in  your  eyes,  brother. 

Friend.  Yes,  brother,  since  ’tis  necessary  to  be 
plain  with  you,  ’tis  your  wife,  that  I  mean  ;  and 
I  can  no  more  bear  your  ridiculous  fondness  for 
her,  than  that  you  have  for  physic ;  nor  endure 
to  see  you  run  hand  over-head  into  all  the  snares 
she  lays  for  you. 

Prii.  O,  dear  sir,  don’t  speak  so  of  my  lady — 
she’s  a  woman,  that  nobody  can  say  any  thing  a- 
gainst ;  a  woman  without  the  least  grain  of  arti¬ 
fice  or  design,  and  loves  my  master  ! — there’s  no 
saying  how  much  she  loves  him. 

Ail.  Ay,  only  ask  her  how  excessive  fond  she 
is  of  me. 

Pru.  Most  excessive ! 

Ail.  How  much  concern  my  illness  gives  her. 

Pru.  Yes. 

Ail.  And  the  care  and  pains  she  takes  about 
me. 

Pru.  Right, — Shall  we  convince  you  now,  Mr 
Friendly,  and  show  you  directly  what  a  surprising 
affection  my  lady  has  for  my  master  ? — Permit 
me,  sir,  to  undeceive  him,  and  let  him  see  his 
mistake.  [Aside. 

Ail.  As  how,  Prudence  ? 

Pru.  Hark  !  my  lady  is  just  returned.  Do 
you  step  into  the  next  room  there — stretch  your¬ 
self  out,  and  feign  yourself  dead  :  he  may  slip 
into  the  closet:  I’ll  set  the  doors  open,  and  you’ll 
see  what  violent  grief  she’ll  be  in,  when  1  tell  her 
the  news. 

Ail.  Hey — hum  ! — I  profess  I  have  a  mind  to 
take  her  advice — but,  no;  I  can  never  bear  to 
hear  the  shrieks  and  lamentations  she’ll  make 
over  me;  and  yet,  ’twill  be  a  comfort  to  me  to 
hear  them  too,  to  feel  her  virtuous  tears  bedew 
my  face,  and  her  sweet  lips  kissing  my  cheeks  a 
thousand  times,  to  bring  me  back  again  to  life: 
and  her — Ah,  verily,  I’ll  do  it;  verily,  I’ll  do  it; 
and  then,  sir,  what  will  become  of  your  fine  sur¬ 
mises? — But,  Prudence,  art  thou  not  afraid,  that 
her  very  thinking  me  dead  will  break  her  heart  ? 

Pru.  To  be  sure,  sir,  if  you  should  keep  her  in 
her  fright  too  long. 

Ail.  O,  let  me  alone  for  that;  I’ll  make  the 
experiment  this  very  minute  ;  this  very  minute. 


But  is  there  no  danger  in  feigning  one’s  self 
dead  ? 

Pru.  No,  no;  what  danger  should  there  be  ? 
’Tis  only  shutting  your  eyes,  and  stretching  your¬ 
self  out.  [To  Ailwould.]  Now,  sir,  we  shall 
show  you  your  error,  and  convince  you  how  much 
you  have  injured  the  best  of  wives.  [7b  Friend¬ 
ly.]  ’Twill  be  pleasant  enough  afterwards,  to 
see  how  blank  he  will  look — Ilere’s  my  lady ; 
quick,  quick,  both  of  you  away  ! 

[Exeunt  Ailwould  and  Friendly. 

Enter  Mrs  Ailwould. 

Oh  !  Heavens  !  Oh  !  fatal  misfortune  !  w'hat  a 
strange  accident  is  this  ! 

Mrs  Ail.  What’s  the  matter,  Prudence  ! 

Pru.  [Cryingi\  Ah  !  madam  ! 

Mrs  Ail.  What  is  it  ?  what  do  you  mean  by 
blubbering,  prithee  ? 

Pru.  My  master’s  dead,  madam. 

Mrs  Ail.  Dead  ! 

Pru.  [ Sobbing. ]  Ye-yc-yes. 

Mrs  Ail.  Are  you  sure  of  it  ? 

Pru.  Too  sure,  alas  !  No  body  yet  knows  any 
thing  of  this  accident:  There  was  not  a  soul  but 
myself  to  help  him;  he  sunk  down  in  my  arms, 

and  went  olf  like  a  child - See  there,  madam, 

he  lies  stretched  out  in  the  next  room. 

Mrs  Ail.  Now,  Heaven  be  praised  ! — What  a 
simpleton  art  thou  to  cry  ? 

Pru.  Cry,  ma’am  !  why,  I  thought  we  were  to 
cry  ? 

Mrs  Ail.  And  for  what,  pray  !  I  know  of  no 
loss  he  is — Was  he  of  any  use  upon  earth  ?  A 
man  troublesome  to  all  the  world;  odious  in  his 
person;  disgusting  in  his  manners;  never  without 
some  filthy  medicine  in  his  mouth  or  his  sto¬ 
mach  ;  continually^coughinc,  hawking,  and  spit¬ 
ting;  a  tiresome,  peevish,  disagreeable  monster! 

Pru.  An  excellent  funeral  sermon,  truly  ! 

[Aside. 

Mrs  Ail.  Prudence,  you  must  assist  me  in  the 
execution  of  my  design  ;  and  you  may  depend 
upon  it.  I  will  amply  reward  your  services.  Since, 
by  good  fortune,  no  one  is  yet  apprised  of  this 
accident,  beside  ourselves,  let  us  keep  his  death 
a  secret  a  few  days,  till  I  have  been  able  to  settle 
my  affairs  on  a  sure  foundation  :  there  are  pa¬ 
pers  and  money  of  which  I  would  possess  my¬ 
self — Nor,  indeed,  is  it  just,  that  all  I  have  suf¬ 
fered  with  him  living  should  not  be  rewarded  by 
some  advantage  at  his  death. 

Pru.  To  be  sure,  madam. 

Mrs  Ail.  In  the  mean  time,  I’ll  go  and  secure 
his  keys,  tor  I  know  he  has  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  his  scrutoire,  which  he  received  yes¬ 
terday. 

Mrs  Ailwould  going  to  the  door,  meets 
Friendly  and  Ailwould. 

Airs  Ail.  Ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  [ Screaming . 
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All.  O  !  devil  of  a  help-mate  !  have  I  found 
you  out  ? 

Friend.  Your  servant,  madam. 

Mrs  Ail.  Lord  !  my  dear,  I’m  so  disappointed 
— so  pleased,  I  mean,  and  so  frightened — -This 
wicked  girl  told  me  you  were  dead. 

Ail.  Yes,  and  a  fine  oration  you  pronounced 
over  me  ! 

Mrs  Ail.  Nay,  but,  my  dear,  this  is  the  most 
unreasonable  thing — [Turning  to  Friendly.] — 
some  slight  conversation,  that  I  have  had  with 
my  maid  here,  which  Mr  Ailwould  takes  in  a 
w  rong  sense  :  but,  1  dare  swear,  when  he  has 
considered  the  matter  a  little,  he  will  think  dif¬ 
ferently. 

Ail.  Get  out  of  my  sight,  get  out  of  my  sight ! 

Mrs  Ail.  Well,  but,  lovely,  let  me  explain  the 
matter  to  you. 

Ail.  I’ll  never  hear  a  word  from  you  again  as 
long  as  I  live. 

Mrs  Ail.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  bear  yourself  so 
haughtily,  you’ll  find  me  a  match  for  you.  It  is 
not  to-day,  my  dear,  I  am  to  learn,  that  your 
brain  is  full  of  maggots  ;  however,  you  shall  call 
me  more  than  once  before  I  come  back  to  you, 
I  assure  you.  [Exit. 

Ail.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  an  impudent 
creature  ?  Od's  my  life,  with  what  an  air  she  car¬ 
ried  it ! — But  do’st  think  she  was  in  earnest, 
Prudence  ? 

Pru.  Troth  do  I,  sir. 

Friend.  Come,  brother,  to  tell  you  the  plain 
truth,  Prudence  devised  this  method  in  order  to 
open  your  eyes  to  your  wife’s  perfidy — She  has 
long  deceived  you  with  a  show  of  false  tender¬ 
ness,  but  now  you  see  her  in  her  genuine  colours. 

Ail.  I  profess  my  eyes  were  dazzled,  and  all 
my  senses  confused  ;  I  know  not  what  1  either 
hear  or  see  :  but,  in  the  first  place,  I  renounce 
physic - 

Enter  Nancy  und  Hargrave. 

Pru.  Lord  !  sir,  here’s  miss  Nancy  and  Mr 
Hargrave. 

Nan.  Dear  papa,  what’s  the  matter? 

Ail.  The  matter,  child  !  I  don’t  know,  child. 
[. Seeing  Hargrave.]  What  brings  you  here,  sir? 

Friend.  This,  brother,  is  the  young  gentleman 
I  propose  as  a  match  for  your  daughter;  and, 
after  what  I  have  said,  and  what  has  happened, 
I  hope  you  will  no  longer  refuse  to  listen  to  his 
pretensions. 

Ail.  Why,  really,  sir,  my  chief  objection  to 
you,  is  your  total  ignorance  of  the  medicinal  art ; 
jf  you  can  think  of  any  method  to  remove  that — 

Har.  I  must  own,  sir,  I’m  afraid  I’m  rather  too 
far  advanced  in  life  to  make  any  progress  in  so 
deep  and  abstracted  a  study. 

Ail.  Why,  with  regard  to  the  more  capital 
branches,  I  grant  you ;  but  in  the  subaltern  of- 
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flees,  I’m  of  a  contrary  opinion  :  Suppose,  now, 
you  were  to  bind  yourself  apprentice  for  a  year 
or  two  to  some  skilful  apothecary?  surely,  in, 
that  time  you  might  learn  to  decypher  a  prescrip¬ 
tion,  and  make  up  a  medicine  with  a  very  few 
blunders. 

Har.  D’ye  think  so,  sir  ? 

Ail.  You  might,  indeed,  now  and  then,  give  a 
dose  of  arsenic  for  salts  ;  but  that’s  an  accident 
might  happen  to  the  oldest  practitioner. 

Friend.  Ah,  brother,  brother,  what’s  this  I 
hear  !  It  was  but  this  moment  you  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  renounce  physic,  and  here  you  are  talk¬ 
ing  as  warmly  and  absurdly  about  it  as  ever  ! 

Ail.  Fih  !  It’s  vei  y  true,  indeed,  brother. 
However,  let  it  suffice,  I  give  the  young  man  my 
daughter  without  any  conditions  at  all  :  And 
now  I’ll  go  and  get  effectually  rid  of  that  other 
plague,  my  wife  ;  for  I  shall  not  be  easy,  while 
we  are  under  the  same  roof.  [Exit. 

Friend.  If  wm  can’t  cure  him  of  his  love  for 
drugs,  we  have  done  nothing. 

Nun.  I  doubt,  sir,  that  will  be  impossible. 

Friend.  Hist,  here  comes  Dr  Last — I’ll  take 
the  opportunity  of  your  father’s  absence  to  have 
some  sport  with  him ;  put  on  melancholy  coun¬ 
tenances,  and  take  your  cues  from  me. 

Pru.  I  know  what  you’d  be  at,  sir,  and  I’ll  se¬ 
cond  you. 

Enter  Dr  Last. 

Dr  Last.  Mr  Ailwould,  where  are  you  ?  I  hav& 
brought  you  some  of  my  essence  of  cucumber,  by 
way  of  a  taste. 

Friend.  O,  Dr  Last,  you’re  come  !  your  ser¬ 
vant,  sir,  I’m  glad  to  see  you. 

Dr  Last.  Sir,  I’m  obliged  to  you — Where  is 
Mr  Ailwould  ? 

Friend.  Where  is  he,  sir? - - 

Dr  Last.  Ay ;  because  I  wants  to  speak  to 
him. 

Friend.  He’s  dead,  sir, 

Pru.  [ Bursting  ridiculously  into  tears. ]  Oh  ! 
Oh!  Oh  I 

Dr  Last.  What’s  the  matter,  Mrs  Prudence  ? 
I  warrant  your  master  is  only  in  a  sound;  and 
I’ve  a  bottle  of  stuff  in  my  pocket  that  will  fetch 
him  in  a  whiff. 

Friend.  Hold,  sir,  no  more  of  your  stuff! 

Dr  Last.  Well,  then,  let  me  go  and  feel  his 
pulse. 

Friend.  Nor  that  neither;  you  shan’t  go  near 
him  :  but  we  insist  upon  your  telling  us  what  you 
gave  him  out  of  your  vial  just  now  ! 

Dr  Last.  How  !  tell  you  my  secret — A  book¬ 
seller  offered  me  a  thousand  pounds  for  it. 

Har.  A  bookseller  offered  you  a  thousand 
pounds!  That  maybe,  sir,  but  Mr  Ailwould  died 
a  few  minutes  after  you  administered  it;  we, 
therefore,  take  it  for  granted,  that  it  has  ppison- 
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ed  him ;  and,  unless  you  prove  very  clearly  to 
the  contrary,  vve  shall  consider  you  as  his  mur¬ 
derer,  and  treat  you  accordingly. 

Dr  Last.  O,  don’t  think  to  humbug  me  so  ! 

Enter  Ailwould,  behind. 

Ail.  What  are  they  doing  here  ? 

Nun.  Dear  sir,  have  patience — Stop  where  you 
?re  a  little,  and  let  them  go  on. 

Friend.  Within  there;  seize  this  fellow. 

Dr  Last.  Liberty — I’m  a  free-born  Briton,  in 
my  native  city — If  any  one  lays  a  finger  upon  me, 
I’ll  put  him  into  the  crown-office. 

Friend.  Ay,  but  we’ll  put  you  into  Newgate 
first— Carry  him  before  a  justice  !  I’ll  go  and  be 
a  witness. 

Pru.  Ay,  and  so  will  I. 

Dr  Last.  [In  a  great  passion .]  Well,  but 
stay;  let  me  go  a  bit — What  will  you  be  a  wit¬ 
ness  of? 

Pru.  That  you  poisoned  my  master. 

Dr  Last.  It  can’t  be. 

Friend.  We’ll  prove  it. 

Dr  Last.  It’s  a  fictitious  report ;  for,  to  let 
you  see  the  difference  now — what  I  gave  him 
was  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  little  chalk  and 
vinegar;  and,  if  it  could  do  him  no  good,  it  could 
do  him  no  harm. 

Ail.  And  so,  sirrah,  this  is  the  way  you  take 
people  in  ?  Your  famous  cordial,  then,  is  chalk 
and  vinegar  ? 

Dr  Lust.  What!  Mr  Ailwould,  aren’t  vou 
dead  ? 

Ail.  No,  sirrah;  but  no  thanks  to  you  for 
that— so,  get  you  out  of  my  house,  or  I’ll  chalk 
and  vinegar  you  with  a  vengeance,  you  pretend¬ 
ing,  quacking,  cheating - 

Dr  Lust.  Don’t  strike  me  ! 

Ail.  I’ll  break  every  bone  in  your  skin,  if  you 
don’t  get  out  of  my  house. 

Friend.  Nay,  brother - - 
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Dr  Last.  My  own  chariot's  below. 

Ail.  A  cart,  a  wheel-barrow  for  such  scoun¬ 
drels  ! 

Dr  Last.  Don’t  call  me  out  of  my  name. 

Ail.  I  can’t,  sirrah  ! 

Dr  Last.  You  did,  you  did,  and  I’ll  make  yoa 
pay  for  it. 

Ail.  Get  out  of  my  house  ! 

Dr  Last.  That’s  all  1  want — He  has  pushed 
me — I  call  you  every  one  to  witness' — I’ll  swear 
to  the  assault. 

Friend,  Take  him  away  ! 

Dr  Last.  [As  they  are  taking  him  auayi]  I’ll 
swear  to  the  assault — and  if  I  don  t  get  redemni- 
fication -  [Hurried  off. 

Enter  Polly. 

Pol.  Papa  !  papa  ! 

Ail.  What’s  the  matter,  my  dear? 

Pol.  My  mamma’s  gone  abroad,  and  says,  she’ll 
never  come  home  no  more ;  so  she  won’t. 

Ail.  A  good  riddance  !  a  good  riddance  ! 

Pol.  La,  papa  !  if  that  isn’t  the  man  I  saw  just 
now  kissing  my  sister  ! 

Pru.  Ah  !  you  little  tell-tale  ! 

Pol.  Indeed,  Prudence,  but  I  am  no  tell-tale, 
so  I  ari’t  !  for  he  kissed  me  too,  and  I  never  said 
a  word  of  it. 

Friend.  Well,  my  dear,  lie’s  to  be  married  to 
your  sister  now. 

Pol.  Is  he? — And  won’t  vou  get  somebody  to 
marry  me,  papa?  You  have  been  promising  me 
a  husband  a  great  w  bile,  and  I’m  tired  of  old 
John  the  butler. 

Ail.  Ay,  my  dear,  I  dare  swear  you’ll  lose  no 
time — But,  come,  brother,  let  us  now  go  in — I 
have  got  rid  of  my  wife  — I  have  forsworn  quacks 
and  physic — and  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  see  our  friends  contented. 

[Eitunt  v nines. 
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Sie  Luke  Limp,  the  Lame  Lover. 
Serjeant  Circuit,  a  lawyer. 

Colonel  Secret. 

Jack,  son  to  Serjeant  Circuit. 

Mr  Woodford,  attached  to  Charlotte. 
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Charlotte,  her  daughter. 

Mrs  Simper. 

Betty,  servant  to  Mrs  Circuit. 
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SCENE  I. 

Enter  Serjeant  Circuit  and  Charlotte. 

Char.  1  tell  you,  sir,  his  love  to  me  is  all  a 
pretence;  it  is  amazing  that  you,  who  are  so 
acute,  so  quick  in  discerning  on  other  occasions, 

should  be  so  blind  upon  this. 

Ser  But  where  are  your  proofs,  Charlotte. 
What  signifies  your  opening  matters  which  your 

evidence  cannot  support  ?  . 

Char.  Surely,  sir,  strong  circumstances  in  every 

court  should  have  weight.  .  . 

Ser.  So  they  have  collaterally,  child ;  that  is, 
by  way,  as  it  were,  of  corroboration,  or  where 
matters  are  doubtful ;  then,  indeed,  as  Plowden 
wisely  observes,  ‘  Les  circonstunces  ajout  beau- 
f  coup  dcpoids  aux  faits.’  You  understand  me. 


Char.  Not  perfectly  well. 

Ser.  Then  to  explain  by  case  in  point :  A,  we 
will  suppose,  my  dear,  robs  B  of  a  watch  upon 
Hounslow-heath — d’ye  mind,  child  ? 

Char.  I  do,  sir. 

Ser.  A  is  taken  up  and  is  indicted  ;  B  swears 
positively  to  the  identity  of  A.  D’ye  observe? 

Char.'  Attentively. 

Ser.  Then  what  does  me  A,  but  sets  up  the 
alibi  C  to  defeat  the  affidavit  of  B.  You  take 
me  ? 

Char.  Clearly. 

Ser.  So  far  you  see,  then,  the  balance  is  even. 

Char.  True. 

Ser  But  then,  to  turn  the  scale,  chnd,  against 
A,  in  favour  of  B,  they  produce  the  circumstance 
D,  viz.  B’s  watch,  found  in  the  pocket  ot  A ;  up¬ 
on  which  the  testimony  of  C  being  contradicted 
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by  B—  no,  by  D— why  then,  A,  that  is  to  say,  C 
— no,  D — joining  B,  they  convict  C  -  no,  no,  A — 
against  the  affidavit  of  C.  So,  this  being  pretty 
clear,  child,  I  leave  the  application  to  you. 

Chur.  Very  obliging,  sir.  But  suppose  now, 
Sir,  it  should  appear,  that  the  attention  of  sir 
Luke  Litnp  is  directed  to  some  other  object, 

would  not  that  induce  you  to - 

Ser.  Other  object !  Where? 

Chur.  In  this  very  house. 

Ser.  Here!  why  the  girl  is  non  compos; 
there’s  nobody  here,  child,  but  a  parcel  of  Abi¬ 
gails. 

Char.  No,  sir  ! 

Ser.  No. 

Char.  Yes,  sir,  one  person  else. 

Ser.  Who  is  that? 

Char.  But  remember,  sir,  my  accusation  is 
confined  to  Sir  Luke. 

Ser.  Well,  well. 

Char.  Suppose  then,  sir,  those  powerful  charms 
which  made  a  conquest  of  you,  may  have  ex¬ 
tended  their  empire  over  the  heart  of  Sir  Luke? 

Ser.  Why,  hussy,  you  don’t  hint  at  your  mo¬ 
ther-in-law  ? 

Chur.  Indeed,  sir,  but  I  do. 

Ser.  Ay !  why  this  is  point  blank  treason 
against  my  sovereign  authority !  but  can  you, 
Charlotte,  bring  proof  of  any  overt  acts  ? 

Char.  O  vert  acts  ! 

Ser.  Ay;  that  is,  any  declaration  by  writing, 
or  even  word  of  mouth,  is  sufficient;  then  let 
them  demur  if  they  dare. 

Char.  I  can’t  say  that,  sir;  but  another  organ 
•has  been  pretty  explicit. 

Ser.  Which  ? 

Char.  In  those  cases  a  very  infallible  one — 
the  eye. 

Ser.  Pshaw  !  nonsense  and  stuff! — The  eye  ! 
The  eye  has  no  authority  in  a  court  of  law. 

Char.  Perhaps  not,  sir ;  but  it  is  a  decisive 
evidence  in  a  court  of  love. 

Ser.  Hark  you,  hussy  ?  why  you  would  not  file 
an  information- against  the'  virtue  of  madam 
your  mother?  you  would  not  insinuate  that  she 
has  been  guilty  of  crim.  con.  ? 

Char.  Sir,  you  mistake  me ;  it  is  not  the  lady, 
but  the  gentleman,  1  am  about  to  impeach.  ’ 
Ser.  Have  a  care,  Charlotte  !  I  see  on  what 
ground  your  action  is  founded— jealousy. 

Char.  You  were  never  more  deceived  in  your 
life;  for  it  is  impossible,  my  dear  sir,  that  jea¬ 
lousy  can  subsist  without  love. 

Ser.  Well? 

Char.  And  from  that  passion,  (thank  Heaven) 

I  am  pretty  free  at  present, 

Ser.  Indeed  ! 

Char.  A  sweet  object  to  excite  tender  desires  ! 
Ser.  And  why  not,  hussy? 

Char,  hirst,  as  to  his  years. 

Ser.  What  then  ? 

Char.  I  own,  sir,  age  procures  honour,  but  I 
bchevc  it  is  very  rarely  productive  oflovc. 


Ser.  Mighty  well  ! 

Chur.  And  though  the  loss  of  a  leg  can’t  be  im¬ 
puted  to  sir  Luke  Limp  as  a  fault - - 

Ser.  How ! 

Char.  I  hope,  sir,  at  least  you  will  allow  it  x 
misfortune  ? 

Ser.  Indeed  ! 

Char.  A  pretty  thing  truly,  for  a  girl,  at  my 
time  of  life,  to  he  tied  to  a  man  with  one  foot 
in  the  grave. 

Ser.  One  foot  in  the  grave  !  the  rest  of  his 
body  is  not  a  whit  the  nearer  for  that.  There 
has  been  only  an  execution  issued  against  part 
of  his  personals;  his  real  estate  is  unincumbered 

and  free - besides,  you  see  he  does  not  mind 

it  a  whit,  but  is  as  alert,  and  as  merry,  as  a  de¬ 
fendant  after  non-suiting  a  plaintiff  for  omitting 
an  S.  a 

Char.  O,  sir  !  I  know  how  proud  sir  Luke  i* 
of  his  leg,  and  have  often  heard  him  declare, 
that  he  would  not  change  his  bit  of  timber  for 
the  best  flesh  and  bone  in  the  kingdom. 

Ser.  There’s  a  hero  for  you  ! 

C  har.  To  be  sure,  sustaining  unavoidable  evils 
with  constancy,  is  a  certain  sign  of  greatness  of 
mind. 

Ser.  Doubtless. 

Char.  But  then  to  derive  a  vanity  from  a  mis¬ 
fortune,  will  not,  1  m  afraid,  be  admitted  as  a 
vast  instance  of  wisdom,  and  indeed  looks  as  if 
the  man  had  nothing  better  to  distinguish  hint- 
self  by. 

Ser.  How  does  that  follow  ? 

Char.  By  inuendo. 

Ser.  Negatur. 

Char.  Besides,  sir,  I  have  other  proofs  of  your 
hero’s  vanity,  not  inferior  to  that  I  have  men¬ 
tioned. 

Ser.  Cite  them. 

Char.  The  paltry  ambition  of  levying  and  fol¬ 
lowing  titles. 

Ser.  Titles  !  I  don’t  understand  you. 

Char.  I  mean  the  poverty  of  fastening  in  pub¬ 
ic  upon  men  of  distinction,  for  no  other  reason 
but  because  ot  their  rank ;  adhering  to  sir  John 
till  the  baronet  is  superseded  by  mv  lord  •  quit¬ 
ting  the  puny  peer  for  an  earl;  and  sacrific’ino-  all 
three  to  a  duke. 

Ser.  Keeping  good  company!  a  laudable  am¬ 
bition  ! 

Char.  True,  sir,  if  the  virtues  that  procured 
the  father  a  peerage  could  with  that  be  entailed 
on  the  son. 

Sit.  Have  a  care,  hussy! — there  are  sever® 
laws  against  speaking  evil  of  dignities _ 

Chur.  Sir  ! 

Ser.  Scandalum  magnatum  is  a  statute  must 
not  be  trifled  with  :  why,  you  are  not  one  of 
those  vulgar  sluts  that  think  a  man  the  worse  for 
being  a  lord  ? 

i  ^/>ar' ,^0> s’r>  ^  am  contented  with  only  not 
thinking  turn  the  better. 
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Ser.  For  all  this,  I  believe,  hussy,  a  right  ho¬ 
nourable  proposal  would  soon  make  you  alter 
your  mind. 

Char.  Not  unless  the  proposer  had  other  qua¬ 
lities  than  what  he  possesses  by  patent.  Be- 
sides,  sir,  you  know  sir  Luke  is  a  devotee  to  the 
bottle. 

Ser.  Not  a  whit  the  less  honest  for  that. 

Char.  It  occasions  one  evil  at  least;  that  when 
under  its  influence,  he  generally  reveals  all,  some¬ 
times  more  than  he  knows. 

Ser.  Proofs  of  an  open  temper,  you  baggage  ! 
but,  come,  come,  all  these  arc  but  trifling  ob¬ 
jections. 

Char.  You  mean,  sir,  they  prove  the  object  a 
trifle  ? 

Ser.  Why,  you  pert  .jade,  do  you  play  on  my 

words?  I  say  sir  Luke  is - 

Char.  Nobody, 

Ser.  Nobody  !  how  the  deuce  do  you  make 
that  out?  He  is  neither  person  attainted  or  out¬ 
lawed  ;  may,  in  any  of  his  majesty’s  courts,  sue 
or  be  sued,  appear  by  attorney,  or  in  propria 
persona :  can  acquire,  buy,  procure,  purchase, 
possess,  and  inherit,  not  only  personalities,  such 
as  goods  and  chattels,  but  even  realities,  as  all 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  whatsoever 
and  wheresoever. 

Char.  But,  sir -  . 

Ser.  Nay,  further,  child,  he  may  sell,  give,  be¬ 
stow,  bequeath,  devise,  demise,  lease,  or  to  farm, 
let,  ditto  lands,  to  any  person  whomsoever— 

and -  . 

Char.  Without  doubt,  sir;  but  there  are,  not- 
withstanding,  in  this  town,  a  great  numbei  of 
nobodies,  not  described  by  Lord  Coke. 

Ser.  Hey? 

Char.  There  is  your  next-door  neighbour,  sir 
Harry  Hen,  an  absolute  blank. 

Ser.  How  so,  Mrs  Pert?  . 

Char  What,  sir  !  a  man  who  is  not  suffered 
to  hear,  see,  smell,  or,  in  short,  to  enjoy  the  tree 
use  of  any  one  of  his  senses;  who,  instead  ot 
having  a  positive  will  of  his  own,  is  denied  even 
a  paltry  negative  ;  who  can  neither  resolve  or 
reply,  consent  or  deny,  without  first  obtaining 
the  leave  of  his  lady:  an  absolute  monarch  to 
sink  into  the  sneaking  state  of  being  a  slave  to 
one  of  his  subjects — Oh  fye  ! 

Ser.  Why,  to  be  sure,  sir  Harry  Hen  is,  as  1 

m*Char.  Nobody,  sir,  in  the  fullest  sense  ot  the 
word — Then  your  client,  Lord  Solo. 

Ser  Heyday  !  Why,  you  would  not  annihilate 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  with  a  prodigious  estate, 
and  an  allowed  judge,  too,  of  the  elegant  arts. 

Char.  O  yes,  sir,  I  am  no  stranger  to  that  no¬ 
bleman’s  attributes ;  but  then,  sir,  please  to  con¬ 
sider,  his  power  as  a  peer  he  gives  up  to  a  proxy  ; 
the  direction  of  his  estate  to  a  rapacious,  arttul 
attorney  :  and,  as  to  his  skill  in  the  elegant  arts, 
I  presume  you  confine  them  to  painting  and  mu¬ 


sic.  He  is  directed,  in  the  first,  by  Mynheer  Van 
Eisel,  a  Dutch  dauber  ;  and,  in  the  last,  ^is  hut 
the  echo  of  Signora  Florenza,  his  lordship  s  mis¬ 
tress,  and  an  opera  singer. 

Scr.  Mercy  upon  us  !  at  what  a  rate  the  jau© 

runs!  .  , 

Char.  In  short,  sir,  I  define  every  individual, 
who,  ceasing  to  act  for  himself,  becomes  the  tool, 
the  mere  engine,  of  another  man  s  will,  to  be  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  cypher. 

Ser.  At  this  rate  the  jade  will  halt  unpeople 
the  world  :  but  what  is  all  this  to  sir  Luke  ?  to 
him  not  one  of  your  cases  apply. 

Char.  Every  one' — sir  Luke  has  not  a  first 
principle  in  his  whole  composition;  not  only  ln$ 
pleasures,  but  even  his  passions,  are  prompted 
by  others;  and  lie  is  as  much  directed  to  the 
objects  of  his  love  and  his  hatred,  as  in  his  eat- 
in°',  drinking,  and  sleeping.  Nay,  though  he  is 
active,  and  eternally  busy,  yet  his  own  private 
affairs  are  neglected  ;  and  he  would  not  scruple 
to  break  an  appointment  that  was  to  determine  a 
considerable  part  of  his  property,  in  order  to  ex- 
change  a  couple  of  hounds  for  a  lord,  or  to  buy 
a  pad- nag  for  a  lady.  In  a  word— but  he  s  at 
hand,  and  will  explain  himself  best ;  I  hear  his 
stump  on  the  stairs. 

Ser.  I  hope  you  will  preserve  a  little  decency 
before  your  lover  at  least  ? 

Char.  Lover  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Enter  Sip,  Luke  Limp. 

Sir  Luke.  Mr  Serjeant,  your  slave  !— Ah  !  are 
you  there,  my  little— O  Lord  !  Miss,  let  me  tell 
‘you  something  for  fear  of  forgetting— Do  you 
know  that  you  are  new-christened,  and  have  nad 
me  for  a  gossip  ? 

Char.  Christened!  I  don’t  understand  you. 

Sir  Luke.  Then  lend  me  your  ear— W  hy,  last 
nioht,  as  colonel  Kill  ’em,  sir  William  Weezy, 
lord  Frederick  Foretop  and  I,  were  carelessly 
sliding  the  Ilanelagh  round,  picking  our  teeth, 
after  a  damned  muzzy  dinner  at  Boodle’s,  who 
should  trip  by  but  an  abbess,  well  known  about 
town,  with  a  smart  little  nun  in  her  suit.  Says 
Weezy  (who,  between  ourselves,  is  as  husky  as  hell) 
Who  is  that  ?  odds  flesh,  she’s  a  delicate  wench ! 
Zounds !  cried  lord  Frederick,  where  can  Weezy 
have  been,  not  to  have  seen  the  Ilarrietta  be¬ 
fore'1  for  you  must  know  Frederick  is  a  bit  ot  a 
Macaroni,  aud  adores  the  soft  Italian  termma- 
tion  in  a. 

Char.  He  does?  _  -  , 

Sir'  Luke.  Yes,  a  dilletanti  all  over.  Before  ? 
replied  Weezy;  crush  me  if  ever  I  saw  any  thing 
half  so  handsome  before!— No!  replied  Ini  an 
instant;  colonel,  what  will  Weezy  say  when  lie 
sees  the  Charlotta? — Hey  !  you  little 
Char.  Meaning  me,  1  presume  ? 

Sir  Luke.  Without  doubt;  and  you  have  been 
toasted  by  that  name  ever  since. 
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Ser.  What  a  vast  fund  of  spirits  he  has  ! 

Sir  Luke.  And  why  not,  my  old  splitter  of 
causes  r  r 

Ser.  I  was  just  telling  Charlotte,  that  you  was 
not  a  whit  the  worse  for  the  loss. 

Sir  Luke.  The  worse  !  much  the  better,  my 
dear.  Consider,  f  can  have  neither  strain,  splint, 
spavin,  or  gout ;  have  no  fear  of  corns,  kibes,  or 
that  another  man  should  kick  my  shins,  or  tread 
on  iny  toes. 

Ser.  Right. 

Sir  Luke.  What,  d’ye  think  I  would  change  with 
.  Spindle  for  one  of  his  drumsticks,  or  chop 
with  Lord  Lumber  for  both  of  his  logs? 

Ser.  No  ! 

Sir  Luke.  No,  damn  it,  I  am  much  better — 
Look  there— Ha  !— What  is  there  [  am  not  able 
to  do  !  Io  be  sure  I  am  a  little  auk  ward  at  run- 
nintr ;  but  then,  to  make  me  amends,  I’ll  hop 
with  any  man  in  town  for  his  sum. 

Ser.  Av,  and  I’ll  go  his  halves. 

Sir  Luke.  I  ben  as  to  your  dancing,  I  am  cut 
out  at  Madam  Cornelly’s,  I  grant,  because  of  the 
crowd ;  but  as  tar  as  a  private  set  of  six  couple, 
or  moving  a  chair-minuet,  match  me  who  can  ! 

Char.  A  chair-minuet !  I  don’t  understand 
you. 

Sir  Luke.  Why,  child,  all  grace  is  confined  to 
the  motion  of  the  head,  arms,  and  chest,  which 
may,  sitting,  he  as  fully  displayed  as  if  one  had  as 
many  legs  as  a  polypus— As  thus— tol  de  rul- 
don  t  you  see  ? 

Ser.  Very  plain. 

Sir  Luke.  A  leg  !  a  redundancy  !  a  mere  no¬ 
thing  at  all.  Man  is  from  nature  an  extravagant 
creature.  In  mv  opinion,  we  might  all  he  full 
as  well  as  we  are  with  but  half  the  things  that 
we  have. 

Char.  Ay,  sir  Luke  ?  how  do  you  prove  that  ? 

Sir  Luke.  Bv  constant  experience.— You  must 
have  seen  the  man  who  makes  and  uses  pens 
without  hands?  r 

Ser.  I  have. 

Sir  Luke.  And  not  a  twelvemonth  a^one  I 
lost  mv  way  in  a  fog,  at  Mile-end,  and  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  my  house  in  May-fair  by  a  man  as  blind 
as  a  beetle. 

Ser,  Wonderful  ! 

Sir  Luke.  And  as  to  hearing  and  speaking 
those  organs  are  of  no  manner  of  use  in  the 
world. 

Ser.  How  ! 

Sir  Luke  If  you  doubt  it,  I  will  introduce 
you  to  a  whole  family,  dumb  as  oysters,  and  deaf 
as  the  dead,  who  charter  from  morning  till  ni«ht 
by  only  the  help  of  their  fingers. 

Ser.  W  hy,  Charlotte,  these  are  cases  in  point. 

Sir  Luke  Oh  !  clear  as  a  trout-stream;  and 
>t  is  nor  only,  my  little  Charlotte,  that  this  piece 
ot  timber  answers  every  pm  pose,  but  it  has  pro- 
me  many  a  bit  of  fun  in  my  time 
)er.  Ay  ! 
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Sir  Luke.  Why,  it  was  but  last  snmmer  at 
Tunbridge,  we  were  plagued  the  whole  season 
with  a  bullet-headed  Swiss  from  the  canton  of 
Berne,  who  was  always  boasting  what  and  how 
much  he  dared  do;  and  then,  as  to  pain,  no  Stoic, 
not  Diogenes,  held  it  more  in  contempt.  Bv 
gods,  he  vas  ne  more  minds  it  dan  nothings  at  ail 
—So,  foregad,  I  gave  my  German  a  challenge. 
Ser.  As  how  ! — Mind,  Charlotte. 

Sir  Luke.  Why,  to  drive  a  corkin-pin  into  the 
calves  of  our  legs. 

Ser.  Well,  well  ? 

Sir  Luke.  Mine,  you  may  imagine,  was  easily 

done — but  when  it  came  to  the  baron _ 

Ser.  Ay,  ay  ? 

Sir  Luke.  Our  modern  Cato  soon  lost  his  cool¬ 
ness  and  courage,  screwed  his  nose  up  to  his 
roretop,  rapped  out  a  dozen  oaths  in  High  Dutch, 
limped  away  to  his  lodgings,  and  was  there  laid 
up  for  a  month— Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Enter  a  Servant,  and  delivers  a  card  to  Sir 
Luke. 

^lr  Euke.  [Reads.] — ‘  Sir  Gregory  Goose  de- 
(  sires  the  honour  of  sir  Luke  Limp’s  company 
‘to  dme.  An  answer  is  desired.’  Gadso  !  ii 
little  unlucky ;  I  have  been  engaged  for  these 
three  weeks. 

Scr.  VVhat,  I  find  sir  Gregory  is  returned  for 
the  corporation  of  Fleesum. 

Sir  Luke.  Is  he  so  ?  Oh  ho  .'—That,  alters  the 
case— George,  give  my  compliments  to  sir  Gre¬ 
gory,  and  I’ll  certainly  come  and  dine  there. 
Order  Joe  to  run  to  alderman  Inkle’s  in  Thread- 
needle-street  ;  sorry  can’t  wait  upon  him,  but 
confined  to  bed  two  days  with  new  influenza. 

Chur.  You  make  light,  sir  Luke,  of  these  sort  of 
engagements  ? 

Sir  Luke.  What  can  a  man  do  ?  These  damned 
follows  (when  one  has  the  misfortune  to  meet 

them)  take  scandalous  advantages — teaze _ when 

wiil  you  do  me  the  honour,  pray,  sir  Luke,  to 
take  a  bit  of  mutton  with  me  ?  do  you  name  the 
day  l  hey  are  as  bad  as  a  beggar,  who  attacks 
your  coach  at  the  mounting  of  a  hill ;  there  is  no 
getting  rid  of  them,  without  a  penny  to  one  and 
a  promise  to  t’other. 

Ser.  1  rue ;  and  then  for  such  a  time,  too — 
three  weeks  !  I  wonder  they  expect  folks  to  re¬ 
member.  It  is  like  a  retainer  in  Michaelmas 
term  tor  t he  summer  assizes. 

SiisfLuke.  Not  but  upon  these  occasions,  no 
man  in  Lngland  is  more  punctual  than _ 

Enter  a  Servant,  who  gives  Sir  Luke  a  letter. 


curei 
Ser.  Ay 


The  servant  waits 


From  whom  ? 

Serv.  Earl  of  Brenford. 
for  an  answer. 

.  Sir  Luke-  Answer !— Bv  vour  leave,  Mr  Ser¬ 
jeant  and  Charlotte  [Reads]  ‘  Taste  for  music 
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- — Mons.  Duport — fail — Dinner  upon  table  at 
‘  five— Gadso  !  I  hope  sir  Gregory’s  servant  an’t 
gone  ? 

Serv.  Immediately  upon  receiving  the  answer. 

Sir  Luke.  Run  after  him  as  fast  as  you  can — - 
tell  him,  quite  in  despair — recollect  an  engage¬ 
ment  that  can’t  in  nature  be  missed — and  return 
in  an  instant. 

Char.  You  see,  sir,  the  knight  must  give  way 
for  my  lord. 

Sir  Luke.  No,  faith,  it  is  not  that,  my  dear 
Charlotte ;  you  saw  that  was  quite  an  extempore 
business. — No,  hang  it,  no,  it  is  not  for  the  ti¬ 
tle;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Brentford  has 
more  wit  than  any  man  in  the  world  ;  it  is  that 
makes  me  fond  of  his  house. 

Char.  By  the  choice  of  his  company  he  gives 
an  unanswerable  instance  of  that. 

Sir  Luke.  You  are  right,  my  dear  girl.  But 
now  to  give  vou  a  proof  ot  his  wit.  \ou  know 
Brentford’s  finances  are  a  little,  out  ot  repair, 
which  procures  him  some  visits  that  he  would 
very  gladly  excuse. 

Ser.  What  need  he  fear  ?  Ills  person  is  sa¬ 
cred;  for,  by  the  tenth  of  William  and  Mary — - 

Sir  Luke.  He  knows  that  well  enough  ;  but 
for  all  that — 

Ser.  Indeed,  by  a  late  act  of  his  own  house, 
(which  does  them  infinite  honour)  his  goods  or 
chattels  may  he — 

Sir  Luke.  Seized  upon,  when  they  can  find 
them  ;  but  he  lives  in  ready-furnished  lodgings, 
and  hires  his  coach  by  the  month. 

Ser.  Nay,  if  the  sheriff  return  ‘non  inven- 
‘  tus’ - 

Sir  Luke.  A  poxo’yourlaw,  you  make  me  lose 
sight  of  my  story  !  One  morning,  a  Welch  coach- 
maker  came  with  ins  bill  to  my  lord,  whose  name 
was  unluckily  Loyd.  My  lord  had  the  man  up. 
You  are  called,  I  think,  Mr  Loyd  ? — At  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  service,  my  lord. — What  !  Loyd  with  an  L? 
— It  was  with  an  L  indeed,  my  lord. — Because  in 
your  part  ot  the  world,  I  have  heard  that  Loyd 
and  Floyd  were  synonymous,  the  very  same 
names.— Very  often,  indeed,  my  lord. — But  you 
always  spell  yours  with  an  L? — Always. —  I  hat, 
Mr  Loyd,  is  a  little  unlucky;  for  you  must  know 
I  am  now  paying  my  debts  alphabetically,  and  in 
four  or  five  years  you  might  have  come  in  with 
an  F  ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  can  give  you  no  hopes 
for  your  L. — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  There  was  no  overtaking  the  servant. 

Sir  Luke.  That  is  unlucky  !  Tell  my  lord  I’ll 
attend  him.  I’ll  call  on  sir  Gregory  myself. 

Ser.  Why,  you  won’t  leave  us,  sir  Luke  ? 

Sir  Luke.  Pardon,  dear  Serjeant  and  Char¬ 
lotte  !  have  a  thousand  things  to  do  for  halt  a 
million  of  people,  positively  :  promised  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  husband  for  lady  Cicely  Sulky,  and  match 
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a  coach-horse  for  brigadier  Whip ;  after  that 
must  run  into  the  city  to  borrow  a  thousand  for 
young  At-all  at  Almack’s ;  send  a  Cheshire 
cheese,  by  the  stage,  to  sir  Timothy  Tankard  in 
Suffolk  ;  and  get,  at  the  Herald’s  office,  a  coat  of 
arms  to  clap  on  the  coach  of  Billy  Bengal,  a  na¬ 
bob  newly  arrived  :  so  you  see  I  have  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  lose. 

Ser.  True,  true. 

Sir  Luke.  At  your  toilet  to-morrow,  at  ten, 
you  may - 

Enter  a  servant  abruptly,  and  runs  against 
Sir  Luke. 

Can’t  you  see  where  you  are  running;  you  ras¬ 
cal  ! 

Serv.  Sir,  his  grace,  the  duke  of - 

Sir  Luke.  Grace!  where  is  he? — Where — 

Serv.  In  his  coach  at  the  door.  If  you  an’t 
better  engaged,  would  be  glad  of  your  company 
to  go  into  the  city,  and  take  a  dinner  at  Dolly’s. 

Sir  Luke.  In  his  own  coach,  did  you  say? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Luke.  With  the  coronets — nr — 

Serv.  I  believe  so. 

Sir  Luke.  There’s  no  resisting  of  that. — Bid 
Joe  run  to  sir  Gregory  Goose’s. 

Serv.  He  is  already  gone  to  alderman  Inkle’s. 

Sir  Luke.  Then  do  you  step  to  the  knight— 
hey ! — no — you  must  go  to  my  lord’s — hold,  hold, 
no — I  have  it — Step  first  to  sir  Greg’s,  then  pop 
in  at  lord  Brentford’s  just  as  the  company  are 
going  to  dinner — 

Serv.  What  shall  I  say  to  sir  Gregory  ? 

Sir  Luke.  Any  thing — what  I  told  you  before. 

Serv.  And  what  to  my  lord  ? 

Sir  Luke.  What ! — Why,  tell  him,  that  my 
uncle  from  Epsom — no — that  won’t  do,  for  he 
knows  I  don’t  care  a  farthing  for  him — hey  ! — 
Why,  tell  him — hold,  I  have  it.  Tell  him,  that, 
as  I  was  going  into  my  chair  to  obey  his  com¬ 
mands,  I  was  arrested  by  a  couple  of  bailiffs, 
forced  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  carried  to  the 
Pyed  Bull  in  the  borough;  I  beg  ten  thousand 
pardons  for  making  his  grace  wait,  but  bis  grace 
knows  my  misfor -  [Exit. 

Char.  Well,  sir,  what  d’ye  think  of  the  proofs? 
[  flatter  myself  I  have  pretty  well  established  my 
case. 

Ser.  Why,  hussy,  you  have  hit  upon  points; 
but  then  they  are  but  trilling  flaws,  they  don’t 
vitiate  the  title,  that  stands  unimpeached  ;  and — 
But,  madam,  your  mother. 

Enter  Mrs  Circuit. 

Mrs  Cir.  What  have  you  done  with  the  knight? 
— Why,  you  have  not  let  him  depart? 

Char.  It  was  not  in  my  power  to  keep  him. 

Mrs  Cir.  I  don’t  wonder  at  that;  but  what 
took  him  away? 
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Char.  What  will  at  any  time  take  him  away — 
a  duke  at  the  door. 

Mrs  Cir.  Are  you  certain  of  that? 

Serj.  Why,  truly,  chuck,  his  retreat  was  rather 
precipitate  for  a  man,  that  is  just  going  to  be 
married. 

Mrs  Cir.  The  prospect  of  marriage  does  not 
always  prove  the  strongest  attachment. 

Serf.  Pardon  me,  lovee  :  the  law  allows  no  high¬ 
er  consideration  than  marriage. 

Mrs  Cir.  Pshaw  ! 

Serj.  Insomuch,  that  if  duke  A  was  to  inter¬ 
marry  with  chambermaid  B,  difference  of  condi¬ 
tion  would  prove  no  bar  to  the  settlement. 

Mrs  Cir.  Indeed ! 

Serj.  Ay ;  and  this  was  held  to  be  law  by 
chief  baron  Bind’em,  in  the  famous  case  of  the 
marquis  of  Cully  and  Fanny  Flip-tlap,  the  French 
dancer. 

Mrs  Cir.  The  greater  blockhead  the  baron  : — 
but  don’t  pester  me  with  your  odious  law-cases. 
Did  not  you  tell  me  you  was  to  go  to  Kingston 
to-day  to  try  the  crown  causes  ? 

Serj.  I  was  begged  to  attend  for  fear  his  lord- 
ship  should  not  be  able  to  sit ;  but,  if  it  proves 
inconvenient  to  you - 

Mrs  Cir.  To  me  !  Oh,  by  no  means  in  the 
world ;  I  am  too  good  a  subject  to  desire  the 
least  delay  in  the  law’s  execution.  And  when 
d’ye  set  out  ? 

Serj.  Between  one  and  two.  I  shall  only  just 
give  a  law  lecture  to  Jack. 

Mrs  Cir.  Lord  !  I  wonder,  Mr  Circuit,  you 
would  breed  that  boy  up  to  the  bar. 

Serj.  VVhy  not,  chuck  ?  He  has  fine  steady 
parts,  and  for  his  time  moots  a  point - 

Mrs  Cir.  Steady  !  stupid,  you  mean:  nothing, 
sure,  could  add  to  his  heaviness  but  the  being 
loaded  with  law.  Why  don’t  you  put  him  into 
the  army  ? 

Serj.  Nay,  chuck,  if  you  choose  it,  I  believe  I 
have  interest  to  get  Jack  a  commission. 

Mrs  Cir.  Why,  Mr  Circuit,  you  know  he  is  no 
son  of  mine :  perhaps,  a  cockade  may  animate 
the  lad  with  some  fire. 

Serj  True,  lovee  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  law 
mayn’t  be  amiss  to  restrain  his  fire  a  little. 

Mrs  Cir.  I  believe  there  is  very  little  danger 
of  his  exceeding  in  that  way. 

Serj.  Charlotte,  send  hither  your  brother. 

[Exit  Char. 

Mrs  Cir.  I’ll  not  interrupt  you. 

Serj.  Far  from  it,  lovee;  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  you  a  witness  of  Jacky’s  improvement. 

Mrs  Cir.  Of  that  I  am  no  judge;  besides,  I 
am  full  of  business  to-day — There  is  to  be  a 
ballot  at  one  for  the  Ladies  Club  lately  establish¬ 
ed,  and  lady  Bab  Basto  has  proposed  me  for  a 
member.  Pray,  my  dear,  when  will  you  let  me 
have  that  money  to  pay  my  lord  Loo  ? 

Serj.  The  three  hundred  you  mean? 

Mrs  Cir.  And  besides,  there  is  my  debt  to 


[Foote. 

Kitty  Cribbage.  I  protest  I  almost  blush  when¬ 
ever  I  meet  them. 

Serj.  Why  really,  lovee,  'tis  a  large  sum  of 
money.  Now,  were  I  worthy  to  throw  in  a  little 
advice,  we  might  make  a  pretty  good  hand  of 
this  business. 

Mrs  Cir.  I  don’t  understand  you. 

Serj.  Bring  an  action  against  them  on  the  sta¬ 
tute  in  the  name  of  my  clerk;  and  so  not  only 
rescue  the  debt  from  their  hands,  but  recover 
likewise  considerable  damages. 

Mrs  Cir.  A  pretty  conceit,  Mr  Serjeant !  but 
docs  it  not  occur  to  your  wisdom,  that  as  I 
have  (by  the  help  of  captain  Dog)  been  oftener 
a  winner  than  loser,  the  tables  may  be  turned 
upon  us? 

Serj.  No,  no,  chuck,  that  did  not  escape  me — 
I  have  provided  for  that.  Do  you  know,  by  the 
law,  both  parties  are  equally  culpable  ;  so  that, 
lovee,  we  shall  be  able  to  fleece  your  friends  not 
only  of  what  they  have  won  of  poor  dearee,  but 
likewise  for  what  they  have  lost. 

Mrs  Cir.  Why,  what  a  paltry,  pettifogging 
puppy  art  thou  !  And  could  you  suppose  that  I 
would  submit  to  the  scandalous  office? 

Serj.  'Scandalous !  I  don’t  understand  this 
strange  perversion  of  words.  The  scandal  lies 
in  breaking  the  laws,  not  in  bringing  the  offen¬ 
ders  to  justice. 

Mrs  Cir.  Mean-spirited  wretch  !  What,  do 
you  suppose  that  those  laws  could  be  levelled  a- 
gainst  people  of  their  high  rank  and  condition? 
Can  it  be  thought  that  any  set  of  men  would 
submit  to  legal  restraints  on  themselves?  Absurd 
and  preposterous  ! 

Serj.  Why,  by  their  public  practice,  my  love, 
one  would  suspect  that  they  thought  themselves 
excepted  by  a  particular  clause. 

Mrs  Cir.  Oh,  to  be  sure  !  not  the  least  doubt 
can  be  made. 

Serj.  True,  chuck - But,  then,  your  great 

friends  should  never  complain  of  highwaymen 
stopping  their  coaches,  or  thieves  breaking  into 
their  houses. 

Mrs  Cir.  Why,  what  has  that  to  do  with  the 
business  ? 

Serj.  Oh,  the  natural  consequence,  lovee;  for, 
whilst  the  superiors  are  throwing  away  their  for¬ 
tunes,  and  consequently  their  independence,  a- 
bove — you  can’t  think  but  their  domestics  are 
following  their  examples  below'. 

Mrs  Cir.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Serj.  Then  !  the  same  distress  that  throws 
the  master  and  mistress  into  the  power  of  any 
who  are  willing  to  purchase  them,  by  a  regu¬ 
lar  gradation  seduces  the  servants  to  actions, 
though  more  critical,  perhaps  not  more  atro¬ 
cious. 

Mis  Cir.  Pshaw!  stuff!  I  have  no  need  to 
examine  your  dirty  distinctions— Don’t  tease  me 
with  your  jargon — I  have  told  you  the  sums  I 
shall  want,  so  take  care  they  are  ready  at  your 
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returning  from  Kingston.  Nay,  don’t  hesitate  ; 
recollect  your  own  state  of  the  case,  and  re¬ 
member  my  honour  is  in  pawn,  and  must  some 
way  or  other  be  redeemed  by  the  end  of  the 
week.  [Frit. 

Serj.  [5'o/i/s.]  My  honour  is  in  pawn  !  Good 
Lord  !  how  a  century  will  alter  the  meaning  of 
words  !  Formerly,  chastity  was  the  honour  ol 
women,  and  good  faith  and  integrity  the  honour 
of  men  :  but  now,  a  lady  who  ruins  her  family 


by  punctually  paying  her  losses  at  play,  and  a 
gentleman  who  kills  his  best  friend  in  some  tri¬ 
fling  frivolous  quarrel,  are  your  only  tip-toe  peo¬ 
ple  of  honour.  Well,  let  them  go  on,  it  brings 
grist  to  our  mill ;  for  whilst  both  the  sexes  stick 
firm  to  their  honour,  we  shall  never  want  busi¬ 
ness  either  at  Doctor’s  Commons  or  the  Old  Bai¬ 
ley. 

J  [Exit. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Serjeant  Circuit,  and  Jack. 

Serj.  Jack,  let  Will  bring  the  chaise  to  the 
■door. 

Jack.  Mr  Fairplay,  sir,  the  attorney,  begs  to 
speak  a  few  words. 

Serj.  How  often  have  I  told  you,  that  I  will 
see  none  of  these  sort  of  folks  but  at  chambers? 
you  know  how  angry  your  mother  is  at  their  rap¬ 
ing,  and  littering  the  house. 

Jack.  He  says,  sir,  he  will  not  detain  you  five 
minutes. 

Serj.  Well,  bid  him  walk  in. 

Enter  Fairplay. 

Well,  Mr  Fairplay,  what’s  your  will  ? 

Fair.  I  just  called,  Mr  Serjeant,  to  know  your 
opinion  upon  the  case  of  young  Woodford,  and 
if  you  like  the  proposal  of  being  concerned. 

Serj.  If  it  turns  out  as  you  state  it,  and  that 
the  father  of  the  lad  was  really  a  minor,  the  Es¬ 
sex  estate  may,  without  doubt,  be  recovered,  and 
so  may  the  lands  in  the  North. 

Fair.  We  have  full  proofs  to  that  fact. 

Serj.  May  be  so;  but  really,  Mr  Fairplay, 
you  know  the  length  of  time  that  these  kind  of 
suits - 

Fair.  True,  sir,  but  then  your  experience  will 
shorten,  I  appreh - 

Serj.  That’s  more  than  I  know  ;  and,  then,  not 
only  my  fees  lying  dormant,  but,  perhaps,  an  ex¬ 
pectation  of  money  advanced. 

Fair.  The  property,  sir,  is  of  very  great  value, 
and,  upon  the  recovery,  any  acknowledgement 
shall  be  readily  made. 

Serj.  There  again,  any  !  do  you  know,  that  in 
law,  the  word  any  has  no  meaning  at  all  ? 
besides,  when  people  are  in  distress,  they  are  la¬ 
vish  enough  of  their  offers;  but  when  their  busi¬ 
ness  is  done,  then  we  have  nothing  but  grum¬ 
bling  and  grudging. 

Fair.  You  have  only  to  dictate  your  terms. 

Serj.  Does  the  lad  live  in  town  ? 

Fair.  He  has  been  under  my  care  since  the 
death  of  his  father.  I  have  given  him  as  good 


education  as  my  narrow  fortune  would  let  me. 
He  is  now  studying  the  law  in  the  Temple,  in 
hopes,  that,  should  he  fail  of  other  assistance,  he 
may  be  able  one  day  to  do  himself  justice. 

Serj.  In  the  Temple  ? 

Fair.  Yes,  sir,  in  those  little  chambers  just 

over  your  head - 1  fancy  the  young  gentleman 

knows  him. 

Jack.  Who?  Mr  Woodford  ?  Lord,  as  well  as 
myself!  He  is  a  sweet,  sober  youth,  and  will  one 
day  make  a  vast  figure,  I  am  sure. 

Serj.  Indeed  ! 

Jack.  I  am  positive,  sir,  if  you  were  to  hear 
him  speak  at  the  Robinhood  in  the  Butcher-row, 
you  would  say  so  yourself.  Why,  he  is  now 
reckoned  the  third.  Except  the  hreeches-maker 
from  Barbican,  and  Sawney  Sinclair,  the  snuff- 
man,  there  is  not  a  mortal  can  touch  him. 

Serj.  Peace,  puppy  !  Well,  Mr  Fairplay,  leave 

the  papers  a  little  longer  with  me,  and - pray, 

who  is  employed  against  you  ? 

Fair.  A  city  attorney,  one  Sheepskin. 

Serj.  A  cunning  fellow;  I  know  him.  Well, 
sir,  if  you  will  call  at  Pump-court  in  a  week — 

Fair.  I  shall  attend  you. 

Serj.  Jack,  open  the  door  for  Mr - [ Exeunt 

Fairplay  and  Jack.]  Something  may  be  made 
of  this  matter.  I’ll  see  this  Sheepskin  myself. — 
So  much  in  future  for  carrying  on  the  suit,  or  so 
much  in  hand  to  make  it  miscarry.  A  wise  maa 
should  well  weigh  which  party  to  take  for. 

Enter  Jack. 

So,  Jack,  any  body  at  chambers  to-day  ? 

Jack.  Fieri  Facias  from  Fetter-lane,  about  the 
bill  to  be  filed  by  Kit  Crape  against  Will  Vizard 
this  term. 

Serj.  Praying  for  an  equal  partition  of  plun¬ 
der  ? 

Jack.  Yes,  sir. 

Serj.  Strange  world  we  live  in,  that  even  high¬ 
waymen  can’t  be  true  to  each  other!  [Half 
aside  to  himself.']  But  we  shall  make  master  Viz¬ 
ard  refund  ;  we’ll  show  him  what  long  hands  the 
law  has. 

Jack.  Facias  says,  that,  in  all  the  books,  he 
can’t  hit  a  precedent. 
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Serj.  Then  I'll  make  one  myself ;  aut  inveni- 
tnn  autfaciam,  has  been  always  my  motto.  The 
charge  must  be  made  for  partnership  profit,  by 
bartering  lead  and  gun-powder  against  money, 
watches,  and  rings,  on  Epping-forest,  Hounslow- 
heath,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Jack.  lie  says,  if  the  court  should  get  scent  of 
the  scheme,  the  parties  would  all  stand  commit¬ 
ted. 

Serj.  Cowardly  rascal  !  but,  however,  the 
caution  mayn’t  prove  amiss,  [yls/tfe.]  I’ll  not  put 
my  own  name  to  the  bill. 

Jack.  The  declaration,  too,  is  delivered  in  the 
cause  of  Roger  Rapp’em  against  sir  Solomon 
Simple. 

Serj.  What,  the  affair  of  the  note  ? 

Jack.  Yes. 

Serj.  Why,  he  is  clear  that  his  client  never 
gave  such  a  note. 

Jack.  Defendant  never  saw  plaintiff  since  the 
hour  he  was  born;  but,  notwithstanding,  they 
have  three  witnesses  to  prove  a  consideration 
and  signing  the  note. 

Seij.  They  have  ? 

Jack.  He  is  puzzled  what  plea  to  put  in. 

Serj.  Three  witnesses  ready,  you  say  ? 

Jack.  Yes. 

Serj.  Tell  him,  Simple  must  acknowledge  the 
note.  [Jack  starts  j  and  bid  him,  against  the 
trial  comes  on,  to  procure  four  persons  at  least 
to  prove  the  payment  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
the  10th  of  December. 

Jack.  But,  then,  how  comes  the  note  to  re¬ 
main  in  plaintiff’s  possession  ? 

Serj.  Well  put,  Jack  !  but  we  have  a  salvo 
for  that;  plaintiff  happened  not  to  have  the  note 
in  his  pocket,  but  promised  to  deliver  it  up  when 
called  thereunto  by  defendant. 

Jack.  That  will  do  rarely. 

Serj.  Let  the  defence  be  a  secret ;  for  I  see 
we  have  able  people  to  deal  with.  But  come, 
child,  not  to  lose  time,  have  you  carefully  con¬ 
ned  those  instructions  I  gave  you  ? 

Jack.  Yes,  sir. 

Serj.  Well,  that  we  shall  see.  How  many 
points  are  the  great  object  of  pratice? 

Jack.  Two. 

Serj.  Which  are  they  ? 

Jack.  The  first  is  to  put  a  man  into  possession 
,pf  what  is  his  right. 

Serj.  The  second  ? 

Jack.  Either  to  deprive  a  man  of  what  is  real¬ 
ly  his  right,  or  to  keep  him  as  long  as  possible 
out  of  possession. 

Serj.  Good  boy  !  To  gain  the  last  end,  what 
are  the  best  means  to  be  used  ? 

Jack.  Various  and  many  arc  the  legal  modes 
of  delay. 

Serj.  Name  them  ! 

Jack.  Injunctions,  demurrers,  sham-pleas, 
yvrits  of  error,  rejoinders,  sur-rejoinders,  rcbul- 


[Foote. 

ters,  sur-reb utters,  replications,  exceptions,  es- 
soigns,  and  imparlance. 

Serj.  [2b  himself. ]  Fine  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  knows  how  to  use  them  ! — 
But  now,  Jack,  we  come  to  the  point:  If  an  a- 
ble  advocate  has  his  choice  in  a  cause  (which  if 
he  is  in  reputation  he  may  readily  have),  which 
side  should  he  choose,  the  right  or  the  wrong? 

Jack.  A  great  lawyer’s  business  is  always  to 
make  choice  of  the  wrong. 

Serj.  And  prithee,  why  so? 

Jack.  Because  a  good  cause  can  speak  for  it¬ 
self,  whilst  a  bad  one  demands  an  able  counsel¬ 
lor  to  give  it  a  colour. 

Serj.  Very  well.  But  in  what  respects  will 
this  answer  to  the  lawyer  himself? 

Jack,  In  a  twofold  way.  First,  his  fees  will 
be  large,  in  proportion  to  the  dirty  work  he  is  to 
do. 

Serj.  Secondly? 

Jack,  llis  reputation  will  rise,  by  obtaining  the 
victory  in  a  desperate  cause. 

Serj.  Right,  boy  !  Are  you  ready  in  the  case 
of  the  cow  ? 

Jack.  Pretty  well,  I  believe. 

Serj.  Give  it,  then. 

Jack.  First  of  April,  anno  seventeen  hundred 
and  blank,  John  a  Noakes  was  indicted  by  blank, 
before  blank,  in  the  county  ol  blank,  fur  stealing 
a  cow,  contra  pacem,  etcet,  and  against  the 
statute  in  that  case  provided  and  made,  to  pre¬ 
vent  stealing  of  cattle. 

Serj.  Go  on. 

Jack.  Said  Noakes  was  convicted  upon  the  said 
statute. 

Serj.  W  hat  followed  upon  ? 

Jack.  Motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  made  by 
counsellor  Puzzle.  First,  because  the  field  from 
whence  the  cow  was  conveyed  is  laid  in  the  in¬ 
dictment  as  round,  but  turned  out,  upon  proof, 
to  he  square. 

Serj.  That  s  well:  a  valid  objection. 

Jack.  Secondly,  because,  in  said  indictment, 
the  colour  of  the  cow  is  called  red,  there  being 
no  such  things,  in  rerutn  natura,  as  red  cows,  no 
more  than  black  lions,  spread  eagles,  flying  grif¬ 
fins,  or  blue  boars. 

Serj.  Well  put. 

Jack.  Thirdly,  Said  Noakes  has  not  offended 
against  form  of  the  statute  ;  because  stealing  of 
cattle  is  there  provided  against :  whereas  we  are 
only  convicted  of  stealing  a  cow.  Now,  though 
cattle  may  be  cows,  yet  it  does  by  no  means  fol¬ 
low  that  cows  must  lie  cattle. 

Serj.  Bravo,  bravo  1  buss  me,  you  rogue;  you 
are  yout  fathers  own  son  !  go  on  and  prosper.  I 
I  am  sorry,  dear  Jack,  I  must  leave  thee.  If 
Providence  but  sends  thee  life  and  health,  I  pro- 
phccy  thou  wilt  wrest  as  much  land  from  the 
owners,  and  save  as  many  thieves  from  the  gal- 
lows,  ns  any  practitioner  since  the  days  of  kino- 
Alfred.  J  10 
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Jack.  I’ll  do  my  endeavour.  [Exit  Serjeant.] 

So  !  father  is  set  off.  Now,  if  1  can  but  lay  eyes 
on  our  Charlotte,  just  to  deliver  this  letter,  be¬ 
fore  madam  comes  home.  There  she  is  !  Hist, 
sister  Charlotte ! 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Char.  What  have  you  got  there,  Jack? 

Jack.  Something  for  you,  sister. 

Char.  For  me  !  Prithee  what  is  it? 

Jack.  A  thing. 

Char.  What  thing? 

Jack.  A  thing  that  will  please  you,  I’m  sure. 
Char.  Come,  don’t  be  a  boy,  let  me  have  it. 
[Jack  gives  the  letter .]  How’s  this!  a  letter! 
from  whom  ? 

Jack.  Can’t  you  guess  ? 

Char.  Not  I;  I  don’t  know  the  hand. 

Jack.  May  be  not;  but  you  know  the  inditer. 
Char.  Then  tell  me  his  name. 

Jack.  Break  open  the  seal,  and  you’ll  find  it. 
Char.  [Opening  the  letter .]  ‘  Charles  Wood¬ 
ford  ?’ — I  am  sure  I  know  nothing  of  him. 

Jack.  Ay,  but,  sister,  you  do. 

Char.  How  !  when,  and  where  ? 

Jack.  Don’t  you  remember  about  three  weeks 
ago,  when  you  drank  tea  at  our  chambers,  there 
was  a  young  gentleman  in  a  blue  sattin  waist¬ 
coat,  who  wore  his  own  head  of  hair? 

Char.  Well  ? 

Jack.  That  letter’s  from  he. 

Char.  What  can  be  his  business  with  me  ? 

Jack.  Bread  that,  and  you’ll  know. 

Char.  [Beads.]  ‘  Want  words  to  apologize— 

‘  hum,  hum — very  first  moment  I  saw  you — hum, 

‘  hum - smothered  long  in  my  breast — hum, 

*  hum — happiest,  or  else  the  most  wretched,  of 
‘  men.’— So,  sir,  you  have  undertaken  a  pretty 
commission  !  and  what  do  you  think  my  father 
will - 

Jack.  Why,  I  hope  you  won’t  go  for  to  tell 
him  ? 

Char.  Indeed,  sir,  but  I  shall. 

Jack.  No,  sister,  I’m  sure  you  won’t  be  so 
cross.  Besides,  what  could  I  do  ?  The  poor 
young  lad  begged  so  hard ;  and  there,  for  this 
fortnight,  he  has  gone  about  sighing,  and  musing, 
and  moping :  1  am  satisfied  it  would  melt  you 
to  see  him.  Do,  sister,  let  me  bring  him  this 
evening,  now  father  is  out. 

Char.  Upon  my  word! — The  young  man  has 
made  no  bad  choice  of  an  agent :  you  are  for 
pushing  matters  at  once.- — But,  hackee,  sir,  who 
is  the  spark  you  are  so  anxious  about  ?  and  how 
long  have  you  known  him? 

Jack.  Oh  !  a  prodigious  long  while ;  above  a 
month,  I  am  certain.  Don’t  you  think  him 
mightv  genteel?  I  assure  you  he  is  vastly  liked 
hy  the  ladies, 

Cy  ti  cl  T'  U  0  i  s  I 

Jack.  Yes,  indeed.  Mrs  Congo,  at  the  Greci- 
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an  coffee-house,  says  lie’s  the  soberest  youth  that 
comes  to  the  house  ;  and  all  Mrs  Mittens’s  'pren¬ 
tices  throw  down  their  work,  and  run  to  the 
window  every  time  he  goes  by. 

Char.  Upon  my  word  ! 

Jack.  And  moreover,  besides  that,  he  has 
several  great  estates  in  the  country;  but  only, 
for  the  present,  he  is  kept  out  of  them  all  by  the 
owners. 

Char.  Ah  !  Jack,  that’s  the  worst  part  of  the 
story. 

Jack.  Pshaw  !  that’s  nothing  at  all.  His 
guardian,  Mr  Fairplay,  has  been  with  father  to¬ 
day,  and  says  he  is  certain  that  he  can  set  all  to 
rights  in  a  trice. 

Char.  Well,  Jack,  when  that  point  is  deter¬ 
mined,  it  will  be  time  enough  to - 

Jack.  Then,  Lord  of  mercy  !  why,  sister  Char¬ 
lotte,  it  is  my  private  opinion,  that  if  you  don  t 
give  him  some  crumbs  of  comfort,  he  won  t  live 
till  Midsummer  term. 

Char.  I  warrant  you.  Either  Cupid’s  darts 
were  always  but  poetical  engines,  or  they  have 
been  lately  deprived  of  their  points.  Love 
holds  no  place  in  the  modern  bills  of  moita- 
lity.  However,  Jack,  you  may  tell  your  friend 
that  I  have  observed  his  frequent  walks  in  our 
street. 

Jack.  Walks  !  Why,  one  should  think  he  was 
appointed  to  relieve  the  old  watchman ,  foi  no 
sooner  one  is  off,  but  the  other  comes  on. 

Char.  And  that  from  his  eyes  being  constant¬ 
ly  fixed  on  my  window  (for  the  information  of 
which  I  presume  he  is  indebted  to  you) 

Jack.  He,  he,  he  !  . 

Char.  I  had  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  at  his  busi¬ 
ness  ;  but  tell  him,  that  unless  my  fa— Hush ! 
our  tyrant  is  returned.  Dont  leave  the  house 
till  I  see  you. 

Enter  Mrs  Circuit  and  Betty. 

Mrs  Cir.  So,  sir,  what  makes  you  loitering 
from  chambers? — I  thought  I  told  you,  you 
should  never  be  here  but  at  meals  ?  [Exit  Jack.] 
One  spy  is  enough  in  a  family. — Miss,  you  may 
go  to  your  room;  and,  d’ye  hear?  I  shall  have 
company,  so  you  need  not  come  down.  [Exit 
Charlotte.] — Betty,  no  message  or  letter? 

Bet.  None,  madam. 

Mrs  Cir.  That  is  amazing  ! — You  know  I 
expect  colonel  Secret  and  Mrs  Simper  every  in¬ 
stant. 

Bet.  Yes,  madam. 

Mrs  Cir.  Put  the  fruit  and  the  wine  on  the 
table  in  the  next  room. 

Bet.  Very  well,  madam. 

Mrs  Cir.  And,  Betty,  order  the  fellow  to  let 
nobody  in  but  sir  Luke. 

Bet.  Madam,  I  shall  take  care.  [Exit. 

Mrs  Cir.  [Sits  down.]  The  ballot  must  be 
over  by  this  time.  Sure  there  is  nothing  sq 
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dreadful  as  a  state  of  suspence  :  but  should  they 
black-ball  me  ! — No,  there’s  no  danger  of  that : 
Miss  Mattadore  has  insured  me  success. — Well, 
this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  institu¬ 
tions;  it  positively  supplies  the  only  point  of 
time  one  does  not  know  how  to  employ.  From 
twelve,  the  hour  of  one’s  rising,  to  dinner,  is  a 
most  horrible  chasm  ;  for  though  teasing  the 
mercers  and  milliners,  by  tumbling  their  wares, 
is  now  and  then  an  entertaining  amusement,  yet, 
upon  repetition,  it  palls. — But  every  morning 
to  be  sure  of  a  party,  and  then  again  at  night, 
after  a  rout,  to  have  a  place  to  retire  to;  to 
be  quite  freed  from  all  pain  of  providing ;  not 
to  be  pestered  at  table  with  the  odious  company 
of  clients  and  country  cousins  ;  for  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  to  dine  and  sup  at  that  club  every  day. 
I  can  tell  them  they’ll  have  but  very  few  forfeits 
from  me. 

Enter  Betty,  in  haste,  with  a  letter. 

Bet .  By  a  chairman,  madam,  from  the  Thatched 
House. 

Mrs  Cir.  Give  it  me,  Betty,  this  instant ! — 
Ay— this  is  Mattadore’s  hand.'  [Opens,  and  reads 
the  letter .]  ‘  My  dear  Circuit— it  is  with  the  ut- 
‘  most  concern  and  confusion  I  find  myself  obli- 
‘  Ped  t0  acquaint  you,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  pains  I  have  taken,  the  club  have  thought  fit 
to  1  eject  Oh!  [She  faints. 

Bet.  Bless  my  soul  !  my  lady  is  gone  !— John  ! 
Will !  Kitty  !  run  hither  this  instant ! 


Enter  two  Maids,  and  a  man  servant. 

All.  What,  what’s  the  matter? 

Bet.  Quick  !  quick  !  some  hartshorn  and  wa¬ 
ter.  [ Bats  her  hand.]  Madam  !  madam _ 

Serv.  Here,  here,  here  !  [Bringing  water. 


Bet.  John, 


go  for  the  potter-carrier  this 


stant— I  believes  to  my  soul  she  is  dead — Kitty, 
fetch  some  feathers  to  burn  under  her  nose.— 
There,  stand  further  off,  and  give  her  some  air _ 

Enter  Sir  Luke. 

Sir  Luke.  Iley  day !  what  the  deuce  is  the 
matter?  What’s  the  meaning  of  all  this,  Mrs 
Betty  ? 

Bet.  Oh,  sir,  is  it  you? — my  poor  lady!  f  Cries.] 
l>lap  the  bottle  hard  to  her  nose. 

Sir  Luke.  But  how  came  it  about? 

Bet.  Some  of  the  continents  of  that  cursed 
letter  she  has  there  in  her  hand. 

Sir  Luke ,  Ileie,  here,  take  some  of  my  eau  de 

UC„  ,  .  [Offering  a  bottle. 

Jict.  1  here  !  she  recovers  a  little — some  w  a- 
*er — I  believe  it  is  nothing  but  a  satirical  fit  •  I 
have  had  them  myself— Now  she  opens  her  eyes 

so,  so — bend  her  forward  a  little. 

Sir  Luke.  My  sweet  Mrs  Circuit ! 


Mrs  Cir.  Who  is  that ! 

Bet.  Nobody  at  all,  madam,  but  only  sir 
Luke. 

Mrs  Cir.  Oh,  sir  Luke,  such  a  stroke,  so  fa¬ 
tal,  so  sudden  !  it  is«ot  in  nature  I  should  ever 
survive  it. 

Sir  Luke.  Marry,  Heaven  forbid  !  But  what 

cause — what  could - 

Mrs  Cir.  Leave  the  room.  [To  the  servants, 
who  go  out.]  Only  look  over  that  letter. 

Sir  Luke.  Ilum,  hum — [Reads. J  ‘  fit  to  reject 

‘  you’ — this - 

Mrs  Cir.  There,  there,  there  ! 

Sir  Luke.  I  own  this  is  the  utmost  malice  of 
fortune — but  let  me  finish  the  letter. — ‘  This  ca- 
‘  lamity,  dear  Circuit,  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
‘  baffles  all  advice  or  interposition  of  friends  :  I 

*  shall  therefore  leave  you  to  time  and  your  own 

•  good  understanding.’— Pretty  and  sensible. - 

‘  Yours,  &c.’ - But  let  us  see,  what  says  the 

postscript?  [jRe«r/$.]  ‘  Perhaps  it  may  give  you 
‘  some  comfort  to  know,  that  you  had  sixteen  al- 
‘  monds,  and  but  two  raisins  against  you.’ 

Mrs  Cir.  But  two  ! 

Sir  Luke.  No  more. 

Mrs  Cir .  1  his  must  be  Kitty  Cribbage’s  doing; 
she  has  been  tattling  about  the  paltry  trifle  I  owe 
her. 

Sir  Luke.  Not  unlikely  :  but  come,  bear  up, 

my  dear  madam,  and  consider,  that  two - 

Mrs  Cir.  Is  as  bad  as  two  thousand. 

Sir  I.uke.  Granted  ;  but  perhaps  it  may  not 
be  too  late  to  repair.  Gatlso  !  I  have  thought 
of  a  scheme — I’ll  be  elected  myself,  and  then  I 

warrant  we  manage - 

Mrs  Cir.  Yrou,  sir  Luke  ?  that  never  can  be. 

Sir  Luke.  No,  madam;  and  why  not? — Why, 
you  don’t  suppose  that  they  would  venture  to — - 
Mrs  Cir.  It  would  not  only  be  against  the 
spirit,  but  the  very  letter  of  their  constitution,  to 
choose  you  a  member. 

Sir  Luke.  Ay,  madam,  how  so  ! 

Mrs  Cir.  Their  statutes  are  selected  from  nil 
the  codes  that  ever  existed  from  the  days  of  Ly- 
curgus  to  the  present  Czarina. 

Sir  Luke.  Well. 

Mrs  Cir.  1  he  law  that  relates  to  your  case 
they  have  borrowed  from  the  Roman  religion. 

Sir  Luke.  As  how  ? 

Mrs  Cir.  As  no  man  can  be  admitted  a  monk, 
who  has  the  least  corporeal  spot  or  defect ;  so,  no 
candidate  can  be  received  as  a  member,  who  is 
deprived  of  the  use  of  any  one  of  his  limbs. 

Sir  Luke.  Nay,  then,  indeed,  I  am  clearly  cut 
out;  that  incapacity  can  never  be  got  over. 

Mrs  Cir.  Indeed,  the  serjeant  says,  if  the  club 
could  be  induced  to  resolve  in  your  favour,  then 
the  original  law  would  signify  nothing. 

Sir  Luke.  Well,  well,  we’ll  see  what  can  be 
done.  [A  loud  knocking.]  But,  hush  !  the  com¬ 
pany’s  conic  ;  collect  yourself,  sweet  Mrs  Cir¬ 
cuit  ;  don’t  give  your  enemies  the  malicious  plea- 
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sure  of  seeing  how  this  disappointment  affects 
you. 

Mrs  Cir.  Never  fear ;  I  know  a  little  too  much 
of  the  world  not  to  turn  this  defeat  to  my  credit. 

Enter  Colonel  Secret  and  Mrs  Simper. 

Mrs  Sim.  Your  servant,  sir  Luke.  My  dear 
Circuit,  I  am  frightened  to  death — your  people 

tell  me  you  are  but  just  recovered  from  a - 

Mrs  Cir .  Oil !  nothing  at  all  !  a  faintness,  a 
kind  of  swimming — hut  those  people  are  ever 
swelling  mole-hills  to  mountains. 

Mrs  Si?n.  I  protest  I  was  afraid  that  you  had 
suffered  your  late  disappointment  to  lay  hold  of 
your  spirits  ? 

Mrs  Cir.  What  disappointment,  my  dear  ? 

Col.  Mrs  Simper  hints  at  the  little  mistake 
made  this  morning  at  the  Thatched  House. 

Mrs  Cir.  That !  ridiculous  !  I  could  have  told 

you  that  a  fortnight  ago,  child - all  my  own 

doing. 

Mrs  Sim.  How ! 

Sir  Lu ke.  Entirely. 

Mrs  Cir.  Oh  !  I  always  detested  the  thoughts 
of  the  thing — They  would  put  me  up;  let  me  say 
what  I  would,  so  I  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  prevailing  upon  two  of  my  friends  to  black¬ 
ball  me. 

Mrs  Sim.  That,  indeed,  alters  the  case. 

Col .  I  am  vastly  happy  to  hear  it ;  your  old 
acquaintances  were  afraid  they  should  lose  you. 

Mrs  Cir.  It  is  a  sign  they  know  but  little  of 
me — But  come,  my  good  folks,  I  have  prepared 
a  small  collation  in  the  next  room ;  will  you — 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Jack  and  Woodford. 

Jack.  I’ll  watch,  sister,  to  see  that  nobody 
comes.  Now,  Woodford,  make  good  use  of  your 
time.  [Exit  Woodford.]  There,  I  have  left 
them  together;  if  I  had  staid,  I  don’t  believe 
they  would  have  opened  their  mouths  for  a 
month  :  I  never  saw  such  an  alteration  in  a  lad 
since  the  day  I  was  born.  Why,  if  I  had  not 
known  him  before,  I  should  not  have  thought  he 
had  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dog ;  but  I  remember 
the  old  proverb, 

True  lovers  are  shy, 

When  people  are  by. 

I’ll  take  a  peep  to  see  how  they  go  on  ' There 
they  are,  just  in  the  same  posture  I  left  them; 
she"  folding  her  fingers,  and  he  twirling  his  hat. 
Why,  they  don’t  even  look  at  each  other.  Was 

there  ever  such  a  couple  of - Stay,  stay,  now 

he  opens  his  mouth — pshaw  !  Lord  !  thei  e  he 
shuts  it  again— hush  !  1  hear  somebody  coming- 
no— nothing  at  all  -.—Mother  is  safe  I  am  sure, 

there  is  no  danger  from  her - -Now  let  us  take 

t'other - [Peeps  at  the  door.]  Hum  ! — gadso, 


matters  are  mightily  mended - There,  there  ! 

very  well — there  he  lays  down  the  law — Now  he 
claps  his  hand  on  his  heart — vastly  pretty,  I  vow 
— There  he  swops  with  both  his  knees  on  the 
ground — Charming  ! — And  squeezes  his  hat  with 
both  hands  like  one  of  the  actors — Delightful ! 
She  wants  him  to  rise,  and  he  won’t — Prodigious 
moving,  indeed  ! 

Enter  Betty. 

Bet.  So,  sir,  what  are  you  doing  there? 

Jack.  There  !  where  ? 

Bet.  With  your  eyes  glewed  close  to  the  key* 
hole. 

Jack.  I  wanted  to  speak  a  word  to  my  sister. 
Bet.  Then  why  don’t  you  open  her  door  ? 

Jack.  I  did  not  know  but  she  might  be  saying 
her  prayers. 

Bet.  Prayers  !  a  likely  story  !  Who  says  their 
prayers  at  this  time  of  the  day  !  No,  no;  that 
won’t  pass  upon  me.  Let  me  look — Very  pretty  ! 
So,  so,  I  see  there’s  somebody  else  at  his  prayers 

too - fine  doings  ! - As  soon  as  the  company 

goes,  I  shall  take  care  to  inform  madam  your 
mother. 

Jack.  Nay,  but  Mrs  Betty,  you  won’t  be  so¬ 
iled.  Indeed,  Mr  John,  but  I  shall — I’ll  swal¬ 
low  none  of  your  secrets,  believe  me. 

Jack.  What,  perhaps  your  stomach  is  over¬ 
loaded  already  ? 

Bet.  No  matter  for  that,  I  shall  be  even  with 
miss  for  telling  master  about  and  concerning  my 
drums. 

Jack.  Why,  Mrs  Betty,  surely  sister  could  not — 
Bet.  When  she  very  well  knows  that  I  have 
not  sent  cards  but  twice  the  whole  season: 

Jack.  Lord  !  w-hat  signi - 

Bet.  What  would  she  say,  if  she  visited  the 
great  families  I  do  ?  For  though  I  am,  as  I  may 
sav,  but  a  commoner,  no  private  gentlewoman’s 
gentlewoman  has  a  more  prettier  set  of  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

Jack.  Well,  but - 

Bet.  My  routs  indeed  !  There  is  Mrs  All¬ 
spice,  who  lives  with  lady  Cicely  Sequence,  has 
six  tables  every  Sunday,  besides  loners  and  brag 
gers ;  and  moreover,  proposes  giving  a  masque¬ 
rade  the  beginning  of  June,  and  I  intends  being 
there. 

Jack.  Well,  but  to  talk  calmly. 

Bet.  And  as  miss  is  so  fond  of  fetching  and 
carrying,  you  may  tell  her  we  are  to  have  a  pri¬ 
vate  play  among  ourselves,  as  the  quality  have  : 
the  Distrustful  Mother,  ’tis  called— Pylades,  by 
Mr  Thomas,  lord  Catastrophe’s  butler— Her- 
mione,  Mrs  Allspice;  and  I  shall  do  Andromache 
myself. 

Jack.  A  play  !  Lord,  Mrs  Betty,  will  you  give 
me  a  ticket  ? 

Bet.  All’s  one  for  that — and  so  you  may  tell 
miss  that.  [Bell  rings.]  Coming,  madam,  this 
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minute - 'And  that,  Mr  John,  is  the  long  and 

the  short  on’t.  [ Bell  rings  again.]  Lord,  I  am 
coming -  "  [Exit. 

Enter  Woodford. 

Wood.  What’s  the  matter? 

Jack.  Here,  Betty,  my  mother’s  fac-totum,  has 
just  discovered  your  haunts,  and  is  gone  to  lay 
an  information  against  you — so,  depend  upon  it, 
a  search-warrant  will  issue  directly. 

Wood.  Stay  but  a  moment  till  I  take  leave  of 
your  sister. 

Jack.  Zooks  !  I  tell  you  the  constables  will  be 
here  in  a  trice,  so  you  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose. 

Wood.  How  unlucky  this  is  ! 

Jack.  But  I  hope  you  have  obtained  a  verdict, 
however  ? 


Wood.  No. 

Jack.  No  ! 

Wood.  It  would  not  have  been  decent  to  have 
pressed  the  judge  too  soon  for  a  sentence. 

Jack.  Soon  !  You  are  a  ninny,  I  tell  you  so  : 
Here  you  will  suffer  judgment  to  go  by  default. 
You  are  a  pretty  practitioner  indeed  ! 

Wood.  This,  you  may  know,  my  dear  Jack,  is 
an  equity  case  :  I  have  but  just  filed  my  bill ; 
one  must  give  the  parties  time  to  put  in  an  an¬ 
swer. 

Jack,  'l  ime  !  How  you  may  come  off  in  court 
I  can’t  tell,  but  you  will  turn  out  but  a  poor 
chamber-counsel,  I  fear.  Well,  come  along,  per¬ 
haps  I  may  be  able  to  procure  another  hearing 
before  it  is — But,  Lord  o’mercy  !  there  is  father 
crossing  the  hall — should  he  see  us,  all’s  over — 
we  have  nothing  for’t  but  taking  shelter  with  sis¬ 
ter.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Sir  Luke  Limp,  Mrs  Circuit,  Colo¬ 
nel  Secret,  and  Mrs  Simper,  discovered  at 

a  table ,  with  a  collation  before  them. 

Mrs  Cir.  Oh  !  by  the  by,  sir  Luke — take 
some  of  these  sweetmeats,  my  dear — [To  Mrs 
Sim.]' — Did  not  you  promise  to  introduce  to  me 
that  little  agreeable  piece  of  imperfection  that 
belongs  to  the  opera?  Colonel,  won’t  you  taste 
the  champaign  ? 

Sir  Luke.  Who,  Signior  Piano  ?  Let  me  assist 
Mrs  Simper.  Why,  madam,  I  made  an  attempt ; 
but  at  present — shan’t  I  send  you  a  biscuit? — 
he  is  in  the  possession  of  a  certain  lady,  who  ne¬ 
ver  suffers  him  out  of  her  sight  for  a  moment. 

Mrs  Sim.  Oh  !  the  curmudgeon  !— I  am  vastly 
fond  of  these  custards. 

Sir  Luke.  Yes,  they  have  a  delicate  flavour — 
but  he  promised,  if  possible,  to  escape  for  an 
hour — won’t  you  ?  [To  Mrs  Circuit.] 

Mrs  Cir.  No,  it  gives  me  the  heart-burn — 
Then  let  us  leave  him  a  cover. 

Col.  By  all  means  in  the  world. 

Mrs  Cir.  But  there  is,  likewise,  another  party, 
for  whom  a  place  ought  to  be  kept. 

Mrs  Sim.  Another :  who  can  that  be,  1  won¬ 
der  ? 

Mrs  Cir.  A  small  appendix  of  mine. 

Sir  Luke.  IIow,  madam  ! 

Mrs  Cir.  You  need  not  be  jealous,  sir  Luke. 
Taste  that  tart,  Mrs  Simper.  It  is  only  my  hus¬ 
band  the  serjeant — Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Betty  makes 
them  herself. 

Mrs  Sim.  Oh  !  you  abominable  creature  !  how 
could  such  a  thought  come  into  your  head? 

Sir  Luke.  Madam — [Offering  sweetmeats  to 
Mrs  Simper.] 


Mrs  Sim.  Not  a  hit  more,  I  thank  you.  I 
swear  and  vow  I  should  swoon  at  the  sight. 

Mrs  Cir.  And  1  should  receive  him  with  the 
polite  indifference  of  an  absolute  stranger. 

Sir  Luke.  Well  said,  my  good  Lady  Intrepid  ! 
But,  notwithstanding,  I  would  venture  a  trifle 
that  his  appearance  would  give  you  such  an  eleo 
trical  shock - 

Mrs  Cir.  You  are  vastly  deceived. 

Sir  Luke.  Dare  you  come  to  the  proof?  Will 
you  give  me  leave  to  introduce  Mr  Serjeant  ? 
He  is  not  far  off. 

Mrs  Cir.  What,  my  husband  ? 

Sir  Luke.  Even  he  !  I  saw  him  as  I  entered 
the  hall. 

Mrs  Cir.  Impossible  ! 

Sir  Luke.  Nay,  then  I  must  fetch  him. 

[Exit  Sir  Luke. 

Col.  I  can’t  conceive  what  the  knight  would 
be  at. 

Mrs  Sim.  Why,  he  is  mad. 

Mrs  Cir.  Or  turned  fool. 

Enter  Sir  Luke,  with  the  Serjeant’s  peruke  on 
a  block. 

Sir  Luke.  Now,  madam,  have  I  reason?  Is 
this  your  husband  or  not  ? 

Mrs  Sim.  It  is  he  !  not  the  least  doubt  can  be 
made. 

Col.  \  es,  yes,  it  is  the  Serjeant  himself. 

Mrs  Cir.  I  own  it;  1  acknowledge  the  lord  of 
my  wishes.  [Kisses  the  block. 

Mrs  Sim.  All  his  features  are  there  ! 

Col.  The  grave  cast  of  his  countenance  ! 

Sir  Luke.  The  vacant  stare  of  his  eye  ! 

Mrs  Cir.  The  livid  hue  of  his  lips  ! 

Mrs  Sim.  The  rubies  with  which  his  cheeks 
are  enriched  ! 
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Col.  The  silent  solemnity  when  he  sits  on  the 
bench  ! 

Mrs  Cir.  We  must  have  him  at  table;  but 
pray,  good  folks,  let  my  husband  appear  like  him¬ 
self.  I’ll  run  for  the  gown.  [Exit. 

Mrs  Sim.  By  all  means  in  the  world  ! 

Sir  Luke.  Dispatch,  I  beseech  you  ! 

Mrs  Ctrcuit  returns  with  a  gown  and  band. 

Mrs  Cir.  Sir  Luke,  lend  your  assistance. 

Col.  There,  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
table. 

[They  fix  the  head  at  the  back  of  a  chair,  and 
place  it  at  table  ;  then  all  sit.] 

Mrs  Sim.  Madam,  you’ll  take  care  of  your 
husband. 

Mrs  Cir.  I  don’t  want  to  be  put  in  mind  ot 
my  duty. 

Mrs  Sim.  Oh,  madam  !  I  know  that  very  well. 

.  Sir  Luke.  Come,  Hob  or  Nob,  Mr  Circuit- 
let  us  try  if  we  can’t  fuddle  the  Serjeant. 

Col.  O  fye  !  have  a  proper  respect  for  the 

coif.  .  •  T  i 

Mrs  Sim.  Don’t  be  too  facetious,  sir  Luke  : 

it  is  not  quite  so  safe  to  sport  with  the  heads  of 
the  law ;  you  don’t  know  how  soon  you  may  have 
a  little  business  together. 

Sir  Luke.  But  come,  the  Serjeant  is  sulky.  I 
have  thought  of  a  way  to  divert  him  :  You  know 
he  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  hearing  a 
cause :  suppose  we  were  to  plead  one  before 
him :  Mrs  Circuit  and  I  to  be  counsel,  the  colo¬ 
nel  the  clerk,  and  Mrs  Simper  the  crier  ? 

Mrs  Cir.  The  finest  thought  in  the  world  ! 
And,  stay,  to  conduct  the  trial  with  proper  so¬ 
lemnity,  let’s  rummage  his  wardrobe;  we  shall 
there  be  able  to  equip  ourselves  with  suitable 
dresses. 

Sir  Luke.  Allons  !  allons  ! 

Mrs  Sim.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 

[All  rise. 

Mrs  Cir.  [Stopping  short  as  they  are  going 
out.]  But  won’t  my  husband  be  angry,  if  we  leave 

him  alone  ?  B’ye,  dearee - we  shall  soon  return 

to  thee  again.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Serjeant  Circuit,  not  perceiving  the  col¬ 
lation. 

Ser.  So,  my  lord  not  being  able  to  sit,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  me.  I  can  t  put  that  girl  s 
nonsense  out  of  my  head — my  wife  is  young,  to 
be  sure,  and  love’s  pleasure,  I  own  ;  but,  as  to  the 
main  article,  I  have  not  the  least  ground  to  sus¬ 
pect  her  in  that — No,  no  ! — And  then,  snT.uk  e  . 
mv  prosien  ami,  the  dearest  friend  I  have  in  the 
—Heyday  !  [Seeing  the  collation. J  What  the 
deuce  have  we  here  ? — A  collation  !  So,  so 
I  see  madam  knows  how  to  divert  herself  during 
my  absence.  What’s  this?  [Seeing  the  block  J 
Oh,  hi !  ha,  ha,  ha  !— Well,  that’s  pretty  enough, 
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I  protest— Poor  girl  !  I  see  she  could  not  be 
happy  without  having  something  at  table  that  re¬ 
sembled  me.  How  pleased  she  will  be  to  find 
me  here  in  propria  persona !  By  your  leave, 
Mrs  Circuit — [Sifs  dozen  and  eats. ]  Delicate  eat¬ 
ing,  in  troth — and  the  wine  [Drinks.]—  Cham- 
paign,  as  I  live  ! — must  have  t’other  glass — They 
little  think  how  that  gentleman  there  regales 
himself  ill  their  absence — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — quite 
convenient,  I  vow — the  heat  ot  the  weathei  has 

made  me- - Come,  brother  coif,  here’s  your 

health — [Drinks.]  I  must  pledge  myself  I  be- 
lieve — [ Drinks  again .] — devilish  strong  pshut  . 
Somebody’s  coming — [Gets  up,  and  goes  towards 
the  wings.]  Y\  hat  do  I  see?  hour  lawyers! 
What  the  devil  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?  I 
should  be  glad  to  get  at  the  bottom  of— Iley  ! 
By  your  leave,  brother  Serjeant — I  must  crave 
the  use  of  your  robe — '  Sits  clozon ,  and  gets  under 
the  gozvn.]  Between  ourselves,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  this  gown  has  covered  a  fraud. 

Enter  Sir  Luke,  Colonel,  Mrs  Circuit,  and 
Mrs  Simper,  dressed  as  Counsellors. 

Sir  Luke.  Come,  come,  gentlemen,  dispatch, 
the  court  has  been  waiting  some  time.  Brother 
Circuit,  you  have  looked  over  your  brief? 

Mrs  Cir.  What,  do  you  suppose,  sir,  that,  like 
some  of  our  brethren,  I  defer  that  till  I  come 
into  court  ?  No,  no  ! 

Sir  Luke.  This  cause  contains  the  whole  mar¬ 
row  and  pith  of  all  modern  practice. 

Mrs  Cir.  One  should  think,  sir  Luke,  you  had 
been  bred  to  the  bar. 

Sir  Luke.  Child,  I  was  some  years  in  the 
temple  ;  but  the  death  of  my  brother  robbed  the 
robe  of  my  labours. 

Mrs  Sim.  What  a  loss  to  the  public  ! 

Sir  Luke.  You  are  smart,  Mrs  Simper.  I  can 
tell  you,  Serjeant  Snuffle,  whose  manner  I  studied, 
pronounced  me  a  promising  youtn. 

Mrs  Sim.  I  don’t  doubt  it. 

Sir  Luke.  But  let  us  to  business.  And,  first, 
for  the  state  of  the  case  :  The  parties,  you  know, 
are  Hobson  and  Nobson?  the  object  of  litigation 
is  a  small  parcel  of  land,  which  is  to  decide  the 
fate  of  a  borough, 

Mrs  Cir.  True;  called  Turnbury  Mead. 

Sir  Luke.  Very  well.  Then,  to  bring  matters 
to  a  short  issue,  it  was  agreed,  that  Nobson 
should  on  the  premises  cut  down  a  tree,  and 
Hobson  bring  his  action  of  damage. 

Mrs  Cir.  True,  true. 

Sir  Luke.  The  jury  being  sworn,  and  the  coun¬ 
sellors  feed,  the  court  may  proceed. — Take  your 
seats— But  hold— I  hope  no  gentleman  has  been 
touched  on  both  sides  ? 

All.  Oh  !  fye  ! 

Sir  Luke.  Let  silence  be  called. 

Mrs  Sim.  Silence  in  the  court ! 

Sir  Luke.  But  stop.  To  be  regular,  and  pro.- 
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vide  for  fresh  causes,  we  must  take  no  notice  of 
the  borough  and  lands,  the  real  objects  in  view, 
but  stick  fast  to  the  tree,  which  is  of  no  import¬ 
ance  at  all. 

All.  True,  true. 

Sir  Luke.  Brother  Circuit,  you  may  proceed. 

Airs  Cir.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury. — I  am  in 
this  cause  counsel  for  Hobson  the  plaintiff. — The 
action  is  brought  against  Nebuchadnezzar  Nob- 
son,  that  he  the  said  Nobson  did  cut  down  a 
tree,  value  twopence,  and  to  his  own  use  said 
tree  did  convert — Nobson  justifies,  and  claims 
tree  as  his  tree.  We  will,  gentlemen,  first  state 
the  probable  evidence,  and  then  come  to  the  po¬ 
sitive  ;  and,  first  as  to  the  probable. — When  was 
this  tree  here  belonging  to  Hobson,  and  claimed 
by  Nobson,  cut  down?  W'as  it  cut  down  publicly 
in  the  day,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  men,  women, 
and  children,  all  the  world  looking  on? — No;  it 
was  cut  down  privately,  in  the  night,  in  a  dark 
night,  nobody  did  see,  nobody  could  see. — Hum 
— And  then  with  respect  and  regard  to  this  tree, 
I  am  instructed  to  say,  gentlemen,  it  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  an  ornamental  tree  to  the  spot  where  it 
grew.  Now,  can  it  be  thought  that  any  man 
would  come  for  to  go  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
nobody  seeing,  nobody  did  see,  nobody  could  see, 
and  cut  down  a  tree,  which  tree  was  an  orna¬ 
mental  tree,  if  tree  had  been  his  tree  ?— Certainly 
no. — And  again,  gentlemen,  we  moreover  insist, 
this  tree  was  not  only  ornamental  to  the  spot 
where  it  grew,  but  it  was  a  useful  tree  to  the 
owner;  it  was  a  plumb-tree,  not  only  a  plumb- 
tree,  but  I  am  authorized  to  say,  the  best  of 
pluinb-trees;  it  was  a  damsin  plumb.  Now,  can  it 
be  thought,  that  any  man  would  come  for  to 
an  the  middle  of  the  night,  nobody  seeing,  nobody 
did  see,  nobody  could  see,  and  cut  down  a  tree; 
which  tree  was  not  only  an  ornamental  tree,  but 
a  useful  tree;  and  not  only  a  useful  tree,  but  a 
a  plumb-tree  ;  and  not  only  a  plumb-tree,  but  the 
best  of  plumb-trees,  a  damsin-plumb  ?  Most  assu¬ 
redly  no.— If  so  be  then  that  this  be  so,  and  so  it 
most  certainly  is,  I  apprehend  no  doubt  will  re¬ 
main  with  the  court,  but  my  client  a  verdict  will 
have,  with  full  costs  of  suit,  in  such  a  manner, 

and  so  forth,  as  may  nevertheless  appear  notwith¬ 
standing. 

Sir  Luke.  Have  you  done,  Mr  Serjeant? 

Airs  Cir.  You  may  proceed. 

Sir  Luke.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury — I  am  in 
this  cause  counsel  for  Hob — Zounds  !  I  think 
the  head  moves. 

All.  Hey  ! 

Col.  No,  no,  Mrs  Simper  jogged  the  chair 
with  her  foot,  that  was  all. 

Sir  Luke.  For  Hercules  Hobson — (I  could 
have  sworn  it  had  stirred)— I  shan’t,  gentlemen 
upon  this  occasion,  attempt  to  move  your  pas¬ 
sions,  by  flowing  periods  and  rhetorical  flowers 
as  Mr  Serjeant  has  done;  no,  gentlemen,  if  I 
get  at  your  hearts,  I  will  make  my  way  through 


your  heads,  however  thick  they  may  be.— In  or¬ 
der  to  which,  I  will  pursue  the  learned  gentleman 
through  what  he  calls  his  probable  proofs  :  and, 
first,  as  to  this  tree’s  being  cut  down  in  the  night; 
in  part  we  will  grant  him  that  point,  but,  under 
favour,  not  a  dark  night,  Mr  Serjeant;  no,  quite 
the  reverse;  we  can  prove  that  the  moon  shone 
bright,  with  uncommon  lustre  that  night — So  that 
if  so  be  as  how  people  did  not  see,  that  was  none 
— [Shpjeant  sneezes.]  Nay,  Mrs  Circuit,  if  you 
break  the  thread  of  my — 

Airs  Cir.  Me  break  ! - 1  said  nothing  I’m 

sure. 


fur  Luke.  1  hat  s  true,  but  you  sneezed. 

Airs  Cir.  Not  I. 

Sir  Luke.  I  am  sure  somebody  did ;  it  could 
not  be  the  head — consider  the  least  interruption 
puts  one  out  of  one’s — None  of  our  faults,  they 
might  have  looked  on,  and  seen  if  they  would. 
And  then  as  to  this  beautiful  tree,  with  which 
Mr  Serjeant  lias  ornamented  his  spot — no,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  no  such  matter  at  all ;  I  am  instructed  to 
say  quite  the  reverse  :  a  stunted  tree,  a  blighted, 
blasted  tree  ;  a  tree,  not  only  limbless,  and  leaf¬ 
less,  but  very  near  lifeless;  that  was  the  true 
state  of  the  tree ;  and  then  as  to  its  use,  we  own 
it  was  a  plumb-tree  indeed,  but  not  of  the  kind 
Mr  Serjeant  sets  forth,  a  damsin  plumb;  our 
proof's  sav  loudly  a  bull-plumb;  but  if  so  be,  and 
it  had  been  a  damsin  plumb,  will  any  man  go  for 
to  say,  that  a  damsin  plumb  is  the  best  kind  of 
plumb?  not  a  whit.  I  take  upon  me  to  say,  it  is 
not  a  noun  substantive  plumb — with  plenty  of 
sugar  it  does  pretty  well  indeed  in  a  tart  ;  but  to 
eat  it  by  itself,  will  Mr  Serjeant  go  to  compare 
it  with  the  queen-mother,  the  padrigons _ 

Ser  [Appearing  suddenly  from  under  the 
gown.]  The  green  gages,  or  the’orlines  ? 

Airs  Cir.  As  I  Jive  ’tis  my  husband  ! 

Ser.  Nay,  sir  Luke,  don’t  you  run  away,  too _ 

give  me  a  buss— since  I  was  born,  I  never  heard 
a  finer  reply ;  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  hear  your  ar¬ 
gument  out — but  I  could  not  resist. 

Sir  Luke.  This,  I  own,  was  a  little  surprise _ 

Had  you  been  long  here,  Mr  Serjeant? 

Ser.  But  the  instant  you  entered. 

Sir  Luke.  So,  then,  all  is  safe.  [Aside. 

Ser.  But,  come  !  won’t  you  refresh  you,  sir 
Luke — you  have  hard  duty  to-day. 

Sir  Luke.  1  drank  very  freely  at  table. 

Ser  Nay,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  han’t  been 
idle.  [Both  dnnk.]  But  come,  throw  off  your 
gown,  and  let  us  finish  the  bottle:  I  han’t  had 
such  a  nnnd  to  be  merry  I  can’t  tell  the  day 
when.  J 

Sir  Luke.  Nay,  then,  Mr  Serjeant,  have  at  vou! 
—Come,  here’s  long  life  and  health  to  the  law. 

r,r  ,  ‘  that  toast  111  *  bumper. - 

[Drinks  ]—  I  II  take  Charlotte’s  hint,  and  see  if 
cant  draw  the  truth  out  of  the  knight  by  a 
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Sir  Luke.  I’ll  try  if  I  can’t  fuddle  the  fool,  and 
get  rid  of  him  that  way.  [Aside. 

Ser.  I  could  not  have  thought  it :  why,  where 
the  deuce  did  you  pick  up  all  this?  But  by  the 
by,  pray  who  was  the  crier  ? 

Sir  Luke.  Did  not  you  know  her?  Mrs  Sim¬ 
per,  your  neighbour. 

Ser.  A  pestilent  jade !  she’s  a  good  one,  I 
warrant. 

Sir  Luke.  She  is  thought  very  pretty :  what 
say  you  to  a  glass  in  her  favour? 

Ser.  By  all  means  in  the  world!  [ They  drink.] 
And  that  spark  the  clerk  ? 

Sir  Luke.  Colonel  Secret,  a  friend  to  the  lady 
you  toasted. 

Ser.  A  friend  !  oh,  ay — I  understand  you — 
Come,  let  us  join  them  together. 

Sir  Luke.  Allons  !  [ Drinks .]  Egad,  I  shall  be 
caught  in  my  own  trap  !  I  begin  to  feel  myself 
flustered  already.  [Aside. 

Ser.  Delicate  white  wine,  indeed  !  I  like  it 
better  every  glass.  [Sing*. 

Drink  and  drive  care  away, 

Drink  and  be  merry. 

Sir  Luke.  True,  my  dear  Serjeant — this  is  the 
searcher  of  secrets — the  only  key  to  the  heart. 
Ser.  Right  boy,  in  veritas  vino. 

Sir  Luke.  No  deceit  in  a  bumper.  [Sirags.] 
Drink  and  be  merry. 

Ser.  Merry !  damme,  what  a  sweet  fellow 
you  are!  what  would  L  give  to  be  half  so  jolly  and 
gay  ! 

Sir  Luke.  [Appearing  very  drunk.]  Would 
you  ?  and  yet  do  you  know,  Serjeant,  that  at 
this  very  juncture  of  time,  there  is  a  thing  has 
popped  into  my  bead,  that  distresses  me  very 
much. 

Ser.  Then  drive  it  out  with  a  bumper  [Drinks.] 
Well,  how  is  it  now  ? 

Sir  Luke.  Now  !- - the  matter  is  not  mended 

at  all. 

Ser.  What  the  deuce  is  the  business  that  so 
sticks  in  your  stomach  ? 

Sir  Luke.  You  know,  my  dear  Serjeant,  I  am 
your  friend,  your  real,  your  affectionate  friend. 
Ser.  I  believe  it,  sir  Luke. 

Sir  Luke.  And  yet,  for  these  six  months  I 
have  concealed  a  secret,  that  touches  you  near, 
very  near - 

Ser.  Me  near!  That  was  wrong,  very  wrong! 
friends  should  have  all  things  in  common. 

Sir  Luke.  That’s  what  1  said  to  myself  ;  sir 
Luke,  says  I,  open  your  heart  to  your  friend. 
But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  what  sealed  up  my  lips, 
was  the  fear  that  this  secret  should  make  you 
sulky  and  sad. 

Ser.  Me  sulky  and  sad  !  ha  !  ha !  how  little 
you  know  of  me  ! 

Sir  Luke.  Swear,  then,  thou  won’t  be  uneasy. 
Ser.  Well,  I  do. 


Sir  Luke.  [Rising.]  Soft  I  let  us  see  that  all’s 
safe.  Well,  Mr  Serjeant,  do  you  know  that  you 
are — a  fine,  honest  fellow. 

Ser.  Is  that  such  a  secret  ? 

Sir  Luke.  Be  quiet;  a  damned  honest  fellow 

- but  as  to  your  wife - 

Ser.  Well? 

Sir  Luke.  She  is  an  infamous  strum - 

Ser.  How  !  it  is  a  falsehood,  sir  Luke  !  my  wife 

is  as  virtuous  a  worn - 

Sir  Luke.  Oh  !  if  you  are  angry,  your  servant 

- 1  thought  that  the  news  would  have  pleased 

y0U — for,  after  all,  what  is  the  business  to  me  ! 
What  do  I  get  by  the  bargain  ? 

Ser.  That’s  true ;  but  then,  would  it  not  vex 
any  man  to  hear  his  wife  abused  in  such  a — 

Sir  Luke.  Not  if  its  true,  you  old  fool ! 

Ser.  I  say,  it  is  false  :  prove  it ;  give  me  that 
satisfaction,  sir  Luke. 

Sir  Luke.  Oh  !  you  shall  have  that  pleasure  di¬ 
rectly;  and  to  come  at  once  to  the  point — you 
remember  last  new-year’s  day  how  severely  it 
froze  ? 

Ser.  I  do  recollect. 

Sir  Luke.  Very  well ;  we  were  all  invited  to 
dine  at  alderman  Inkle’s. 

Ser.  Very  right. 

Sir  Luke.  Well,  and  I  did  not  go  :  Mrs  Cir¬ 
cuit  made  me  dine  here  in  this  house — Was  it 
my  fault  ? 

Ser.  No,  no,  sir  Luke,  no. 

Sir  Luke.  At  table,  says  she — she  said,  I  was 
the  picture  of  you — Was  it  my  fault? 

Ser.  Well,  and  suppose  you  are  ?  where’s  the 
mischief  in  that? 

Sir  Luke.  Be  quiet,  I  tell  you. — Then,  throw¬ 
ing  her  arms  round  my  neck — it  is  my  husband 
himself  I  embrace  ;  it  is  my  little  old  man  that  I 

kiss  ! - for  she  has  a  prodigious  affection  for 

you  at  bottom - Was  it  my  fault? 

Ser.  But  what  is  there  serious  in  this?  dost 
think  I  mind  such  trifles  ? 

Sir  Luke.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool,  for  a 
moment — Then,  throwing  her  teresa  aside — upon 
my  soul  she  is  prodigious  fine  every  where  here 
- Was  it  ray  fault  ? 

Ser.  My  fault !  my  fault !  I  see  no  fault  in  all 
this. 

Sir  Luke.  [Hatching  a  cry.] — No  !  why  then, 
my  dear  friend,  do  you  know  that  1  was  so  un¬ 
worthy,  so  profligate,  so  abandoned — as  to — 
[Rises.]  say  no  more,  the  business  is  done. 

Ser.  Ay,  indeed  ? 

Sir  Luke.  Oh  !  fact !  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  of  the  matter;  this  is  no  hear-say,  dy’e 
see  ;  I  was  by  all  the  while. 

Ser.  Very  pretty  !  very  fine,  upon  my  word  ! 
Sir  Luke.  Was  it  my  fault?  what  could  f  do? 
put  yourself  in  my  place ;  I  must  have  been 
more  or  less  than  man  to  resist. 

Ser.  Your  fault,  sir  Luke  !  no,  no— you  did  hut 
your  duty — But  as  to  my  wife - 
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Sir  Luke.  She’s  a  diabolical  fiend;  I  shall 
hate  her  as  long  as  I  live. 

Scr,  And  I  too. 

Sir  Luke.  Only  think  of  her  forcing  me,  as  it 
were  with  a  sword  at  my  breast,  to  play  such  a 
trick  ;  you,  my  dear  Serjeant,  the  best,  truest 
friend  1  have  in  the  world! 

[  Weeps. 

Ser.  [Weepingi]  Dry  your  tears,  dear  sir  Luke; 
I  shall  ever  gratefully  acknowledge  your  confi¬ 
dence  in  trusting  me  with  the  secret — [Taking 
him  forward]  But  I  think  it  might  be  as  well 
kept  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Sir  Luke.  My  dear  soul,  do  you  think  I  would 
tell  it  to  any  mortal  but  you  ?  No,  no,  not  to  mv 
brother  himself— You  are  the  only  man  upon 
earth  I  would  trust. 

Ser.  Ten  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  friend  ! 
sure  there  is  no  comfort,  no  balsam  in  life  like 
a  friend — but  I  shall  make  madam  Circuit  re¬ 
member — 

Sir  Luke.  We  neither  of  us  ought  to  forgive 
her — Were  I  you,  I’d  get  a  divorce. 

Ser.  So  I  will— provided  you  will  promise  not 
to  marry  her  after. 

Sir  Luke.  Me  !  I’ll  sooner  be  torn  to  pieces 
by  wild  horses — No,  my  dear  friend,  we  will  re¬ 
tire  to  my  house  in  the  country  together,  and 
there,  in  innocence  and  simplicity,  feeding  our 
pigs  and  pigeons,  like  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  we 
will  live  the  paragons  of  the  age. 

Ser.  Agreed  ;  we  will  be  the  whole  earth  to 
each  other;  for,  as  Mr  Shakespur  says, 

‘  The  friend  thou  hast,  and  his  adoption  tried, 

1  Clasp  to  thy  soul,  and  quit  the  world  beside.’ — 

Sir  Luke.  Zouns,  here  comes  Madam  Serjeant 
herself ! 

Enter  Mrs  Circuit. 

Mrs  Cir.  So,  gentlemen  !  a  sweet  tete-a-tete 
you  have  been  holding — But  I  know  it  all;  not  a 
syllable  you  have  said  has  been  lost. 

Sir  Luke.  Then  I  hope  you  have  been  well 
entertained,  Mrs  Circuit  ? 

Mrs  Cir.  And  you,  you  mean  spirited,  das¬ 
tardly  wretch,  to  lend  a  patient  ear  to  his  in¬ 
famous,  improbable  taies,  equally  shameful  both 
to  you  and  me  ! 

Ser.  How,  madam  ?  have  you  the  assurance — 

Mrs  Cir.  Yes,  sir,  the  assurance  that  in¬ 
nocence  gives.  There  is  not  a  soul,  I  thank 
heaven,  that  can  lay  the  least  soil,  the  least  spot, 
on  my  virtue ;  nor  is  there  a  man  on  earth  but 
yourself  would  have  sat,  and  silently  listened  to 
the  fictions  and  fables  of  this  intemperate  sot. 

Ser.  Why,  to  be  sure,  the  knight  is  overtaken  a 
little;  very  near  drunk. 

Sir  Luke.  I  hope  he  believes  it’s  a  lie. 

[Aside. 


Mrs  Cir.  Do  me  instant  justice  on  this  defa- 
mer,  this  liar,  or  never  more  expect  to  see  me  in 
your  house. 

Ser.  I  begin  to  find  out  the  fraud;  this  is  all  a 
flam  of  the  knight’s  ! 

Mrs  Cir.  I’ll  drive  this  instant  to  a  friend  of 
mine  in  the  Commons,  and  see  if  no  satis¬ 
faction  can  be  had,  for  blasting  the  reputation 
of  a  woman  like  me — And,  hark  you,  sir,  what 

inducement,  what  devil  could  prompt - 

Ser.  Ay ;  what  devil  could  prompt - 

Sir  Luke.  Heyday  ! 

Mrs  Cir.  But  I  guess  at  your  motive  ;  you  flat¬ 
tered  yourself,  that,  by  marrying  Charlotte,  and 
discarding  of  me,  you  should  engross  all  his  af¬ 
fections  and - 

Ser.  True,  true - Stop,  my  life,  let  me  come 

at  him  a  little  :  Hark  you,  Mr  Knight  ?  I  begin 
to  discover  that  you  are  a  very  sad  dog. 

Sir  Luke.  FA  tu,  Brute  ! 

Ser.  Brute  ! — you’ll  find  I  am  not  the  brute 
you  would  have  made  me  believe — -  I  have 
considered  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Sir  Luke.  Both  sides  of  the  question  ! 

Ser.  Both.  If  your  story  is  true,  you  are  a 
scoundrel  to  debauch  the  wife  of  your  friend  ; 
and  if  it  is  false,  you  are  an  infamous  liar. 

Sir  Luke.  Weli  argued  ! 

Ser.  So,  in  both  cases,  get  out  of  my  house  ! 

Sir  Jjuke.  Nay,  but,  Serjeant - 

Ser.  Troop,  I  tell  you,  and  never  again  enter 

these  walls - you  have  libelled  my  wife,  and  I 

will  see  you  no  more. 

Sir  Luke.  Was  there  ever  such  a - - 

Ser.  March  !  And  as  to  my  daughter,  I  would 
as  soon  marry  her  to  a  forma  pauperis  client. 

[Exit  Sir  Luke. 
Mrs  Cir.  Do  you  consider,  Mr  Circuit,  where 

you  are  pushing  the  fellow  ? - That  chamber 

is  Charlotte’s. 

Enter  Sir  Luke,  Woodford,  Charlotte,  and 
Jack. 

Sir  Luke.  Heyday !  who  the  deuce  have  we 
here? — Pray  waik  in,  my  good  folks — Your  ser¬ 
vant,  Miss  Charlotte  ;  your  servant,  Air  What- 
dy’e-call-um.— Mr  Serjeant,  you  need  not  trouble 
yourselt  to  cater  tor  Miss;  your  family,  you  see, 
can  provide  for  themselves. 

Ser.  Heyday  !  What  the  deuce  is  all  this? 
Who  are  you,  sir,  and  how  came  you  here? 

[To  Woodford, 

Jack.  It  was  I,  father,  that  brought  him. 

Ser.  IIow,  sirrah  ! 

Sir  Luke.  Well  said,  my  young  limb  of  the 
law  ! 

Jack.  Come,  let  us  have  none  o’ your — though 
I  hi  ought  Mr  Woodford,  you  could  not  persuade 
me  to  do  the  same  office  for  you — Father,  never 
stir  if  he  did  not  make  me  the  proffer,  if  I  would 
let  him  into  the  house  the  night  you  was  at 
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Kingston,  of  a  new  pair  of  silk  stockings,  and  to 
learn  me  a  minuet. 

Sir  Luke.  Me  !  T  should  never  have  got  you 
to  turn  out  your  toes. 

Jack.  Ay,  and  moreover,  you  made  me  push 
out  my  chest,  and  do  so  with  my  fingers,  as  if  I 
was  taking  two  pinches  of  snuff. 

Sir  Luke.  You  see,  Mr  Serjeant,  what  a  fond¬ 
ness  I  have  for  every  twig  of  your  family. 

Ser.  I  shall  thank  you  hereafter — But  from 
you,  Charlotte,  I  expected  other  guess - 

Char.  When,  sir,  you  hear  this  whole  matter 
explained,  you  will  acquit  me  I  am  sure. 

Wood.  Indeed,  sir,  1  am  wholly  to  blame ;  my 
being  here  was  as  much  a  surprise  upon  Miss 
Charlotte  as - 

Ser.  But  now  you  are  here,  pray  what’s  your 
business  ? 

Jack.  O  !  father,  I  can  acquaint  you  with  that 
— he  wanted  me  to  hring  a  love-letter  to  Char¬ 
lotte  ;  so  1  told  him  he  might  bring  it  himself,  for 
that  I  would  not  do  any  such  thing  for  never  so 
much,  for  fear  of  offending  you. 

Ser.  You  mended  the  matter,  indeed - But, 

after  all,  who,  and  what  are  you  ? 

Jack.  Its  the  young  gentleman  that  lives 
over  our  heads,  to  whom  Mr  Fairplay  is  guar¬ 
dian. 

Ser.  Who,  Woodford  ? 

Jack.  The  same. 

Ser.  And  are  you,  young  man,  in  a  situation 
to  think  of  a  wife? 

Wood.  I  am  flattered,  sir,  that  as  justice  is 
with  me,  I  shall  one  day  have  no  contemptible 
fortune  to  throw  at  her  feet. 

Ser.  Justice  is!  What  signifies  justice? — Is 
the  law  with  you,  you  fool? 

Wood.  With  your  help,  sir,  I  should  hope  for 
their  union,  upon  this  occasion  at  least. 

Ser.  Well,  sir,  I  shall  re-consider  your  papers; 
and  if  there  are  probable  grounds,  I  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  hear  your  proposals. 

Wood.  Nay  then,  sir,  the  recovering  my  pater¬ 
nal  possessions  makes  me  anxious  indeed.' - 


Could  I  hope  that  the  young  lady’s  good  wishes 
would  attend  me  ? 

Char.  I  have  a  father,  and  can  have  no  will  of 
my  own. 

Sir  Luke.  So,  then,  it  seems  poor  Pil  Garlick 
here  is  discarded  at  once  ! 

Ser.  Why,  could  you  have  the  impudence, 
after  what  has  happened  to  hope  that - 

Mrs  Cir.  He  has  given  wonderful  proofs  of 
his  modesty. 

Sir  Luke.  Be  quiet,  Mrs  Circuit — Come, 
good  folks,  I  will  set  all  matters  to  rights  in  a 
minute;  and  first,  Mr  Serjeant,  it  becomes  me 
to  tell  you,  that  1  never  intended  to  marry  your 
daughter. 

Ser.  How  1  never ! 

Sir  Luke.  Never.  She  is  a  fine  girl,  I  allow; 
but  would  it  now,  Mr  Serjeant,  have  been 
honest  in  me,  to  have  robbed  the  whole  sex 
of  my  person,  and  confined  my  favours  to  her  ? 

Ser.  How  ! 

Sir  Luke.  No  !  I  was  struck  with  the  im¬ 
morality  of  the  thing;  and  therefore,  to  make  it 
impossible  that  you  should  ever  give  me  your 
daughter,  I  invented  the  story  1  told  you  con¬ 
cerning  Mrs  Circuit  and  me. 

Ser.  How  ! 

Sir  Luke.  Truth,  upon  my  honour. - Your 

wife  there,  will  tell  you  the  whole  was  a  lie. 

Ser.  Nay,  then,  indeed - But  with  what 

face  can  I  look  up  to  my  dear?  I  have  injur¬ 
ed  her  beyond  the  hopes  of  forgiveness. — Would 
you,  lovee,  but  pass  an  act  of  oblivion - 

Sir  Luke.  See  me  here  prostrate  to  implore 
your  clemency  in  behalf  of  my  friend. 

Mrs  Cir.  Of  that  I  can’t  determine  directly. — 
But  as  you  seem  to  have  some  sense  of  your  guilt, 
I  shall  grant  you  a  reprieve  for  the  present, 
which  contrition  and  amendment  may,  perhaps, 
in  time  swell  into  a  pardon  -. 

But  if  again  offending  you  are  caught ! 

Ser.  Then  let  me  suffer,  dearee,  as  I  ought. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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MEN 

Sir  Christopher  Cripple,  an  old  debauchee. 
Mr  Flint,  a  miser , 

Major  Racket,  a  man  of  fashion. 

Billy  Button,  a  tailor. 

Peter  Poultice,  an  apothecary. 

Fillup,  an  inkeeper. 

Mynheer  Sour  Crout. 

Mons.  de  Jarsey. 

John. 

Scene 


AC 

SCENE  I. — The  Fear  Inn  at  Bath. 

Enter  Fillup. 

Til.  Why,  John,  Roger,  Raphy,  Harry  Buckle  ! 
what  a  dickens  are  become  of  the  lads  ?  Can’t 

you  hear  ? - Zure,  zure,  these  whelps  are  enow 

to  make  a  man  mazed  ! 

Enter  several  Waiters. 

All.  Coming,  sir. 

Fill.  Coming  !  ay,  zo  be  Christmass,  I  think— 
where  be’st  thee  gwain,  boy  ?  What,  I  reckon  thou 


WOMEN. 

Lady  Catherine  Coldstream,  a  Scotch  lady  of 
quality. 

Mrs  Linnet. 

Miss  Linnet,  the  Maid  of  Bath. 

Maid. 

Waiters,  fc. 


Bath. 


:  i. 

ca’st  not  zee  for  thy  eyes— here,  take  the  candle 
and  light  the  gentlefolk  in. 

Enter  John. 

John.  Carry  a  couple  of  candles  into  the 

DaPh,ne-  ,  [Exit  Waiter, 

hi.  John,  who  is  it  be  a  come  ? 

John.  Major  Racket,  in  a  chay  and  four,  from 
the  Devizes. 

Ful.  What,  the  young  youth,  that  last  zeason 
carried  away  we’un  MrsMuzlinzes  prentice?— 
John.  Miss  Patty  Prim  from  the  grove. 
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Fil.  Ay,  zure — thee  dost  know  her  well  enow. 

John.  The  same. 

Fil.  Zure,  zure  !  then  we  shall  have  odd  doings 
by  and  by ;  he’s  a  deadly  wild  spark'  thee  dost 
know — 

John.  But  as  good  a  customer  as  comes  to  the 
Bear. 

Fil.  That’s  zure  enough :  then,  why  dost  not 
run  and  light  them  in  ?  Stay,  gy  I  the  candle,  I 
woole  go,  and  light  ’em  in  myzelf. 

Racket  without. 

Rac.  Give  the  post-boys  half  a  guinea  between 
them. 

John.  Ay,  there  is  some  life  in  this  chap!  these 
are  your  guests  that  give  spirit  to  Bath  :  your 
parylytical  people,  that  come  down  to  be  par¬ 
boiled  and  pumped,  do  no  good,  that  I  know,  to 
the  town,  unless  indeed  to  the  physical  tribe. 
How  I  hate  to  see  an  old  fellow  hobble  into  the 
house,  with  his  feet  wrapt  in  flannel,  pushing 
forth  his  fingers  like  a  cross  in  the  hands  to 

point  out  the  different  roads  on  a  common - 

hush  ! 

Enter  Racket  and  Fillup. 

Fil.  I  hope,  mester,  you  do  zee  your  wav ; 
there  be  two  steps  you  do  know ;  well,  zure,  I  be 
heartily  glad  to  zee  your  honour  at  Bath. 

Rac.  I  thank  you,  my  honest  friend  Fillup ; 
what,  have  you  many  people  in  town  ? 

Fil.  There  ben’t  a  power,  please  your  honour, 
at  present ;  some  zick  folk  that  do  no  zort  of  zar- 
vis,  and  a  few  layers  that  be  come  off  a  zircuit, 
that’s  all. 

Rac.  Birds  of  passage,  ha,  Fillup? 

John.  True,  sir;  for  at  the  beginning  of  term, 
when  the  woodcocks  come  in,  the  others  fly  off 

Rac.  Are  you  there,  honest  Jack? 

John.  And  happy  to  see  your  honour  in  town. 

Rac.  Well,  master  Fillup,  and  how  go  you  on  ? 
— Any  clubs  fixed  as  yet? 

Fil.  No,  zir,  not  to  zay  fixed ;  there  be  par¬ 
son  Pulruddock  from  the  Land’s  End;  Master 
Evan  Thomas,  a  Welch  attorney,  two  Bristol 
men,  and  a  few  port  drinking  people  that  dine 
every  day  in  the  Lion  ;  the  claret  club  ben’t  ex¬ 
pected  down  till  the  end  of  next  week. — 

Rac.  Any  body  in  the  house  that  I  know  ? 

Fil.  Yes,  zure — behind  the  bar,  there  be  sir 
Christopher  Cripple,  fresh  out  of  a  fit  of  the  gout, 
drinking  a  drop  of  punch  along  wi  mester  Peter 
Poultice,  the  potter  carrier  on  the  Parade. 

Rac.  The  gazettes  of  Bath,  the  very  men  I 
want;  give  my  compliments  to  the  gentlemen, 
and  tell  them  I  should  be  glad  of  their  company 
— but  perhaps  it  may  be  troublesome  for  sir 
Christopher? 

Fil.  No,  no,  not  at  all ;  at  present  he  is  a 
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little  tender  for  zure,  but  I  warrant  un  he’ll 
make  a  shift  to  hobble  into  the  room. 

[Exit  Fillup. 

Rac.  Well,  Jack,  and  how  fares  it  with  you? 
you  have  throve,  I  hope,  since  I  saw  you  ? 

John.  Throve  !  no,  no,  sir ;  your  honour  knows 
that  during  the  summer,  taverns  and  turnspits 
have  but  little  to  do  at  Bath. 

Rac.  True  ;  but  what  is  become  of  your  col¬ 
league,  honest  Ned?  I  hope  he  has  not  quitted 
his  place  ? 

John.  The  share  he  had  in  your  honour’s  in¬ 
trigue  with  Miss  Prim,  soon  made  this  city  too 
hot  for  poor  Ned. 

Rac.  Then  why  did  not  the  fool  go  to  London 
with  me  !  The  fellow  has  humour,  spirit,  and 
sings  a  good  song.  I  intended  to  have  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  one  of  the  theatres. 

John.  Why,  sir,  Ned  himself  had  a  bias  that 
way :  but  his  uncle,  alderman  Surcingle  the 
saddler,  a  piece  of  a  puritan,  would  not  give  his 
consent. 

Rac.  Why  not  ? 

John.  He  was  afraid  that  kind  of  life  might 
corrupt  or  endanger  Ned’s  morals  ;  so  he  has  set 
him  up  in  a  bagnio  at  the  end  of  Long-Acre. 

Rac.  Nay,  if  the  fellow  falls  after  such  a  se¬ 
curity^ - ■ 

Enter  Sir  Christopher  Cripple,  Fillup,  and 
Peter  Poultice. 

Sir  Chris.  [With out At  what  a  rate  the  ras¬ 
cal  is  running ;  Zounds  !  I  believe  the  fellow 
thinks  I  can  foot  it  as  fast  as  Eclipse  ;  slower 

and  be - Where  is  this  rakehelly  rantipole  ? — 

Jack,  set  me  a  chair.  So,  sir;  you  must  pos¬ 
sess  a  good  share  of  assurance  lo  return  to  this 
town  after  the  tricks  you  have  played — Fillup, 
fetch  in  the  punch — Well,  you  ungracious  young 
dog,  and  what  is  become  of  the  wench  ?  Poor 
Patty  !  and  here  too  my  reputation  is  ruined,  as 
well  as  the  girl’s. 

Rac.  Your  reputation  !  that’s  a  good  jest. 

Sir  Chris.  Yes,  sirrah,  it  is;  and  all  owing  to 
my  acquaintance  with  you ;  I,  forsooth,  am  cal¬ 
led  your  adviser  !  as  if  your  contriving  head  and 
profligate  heart  stood  in  need  of  any  assistance 
from  me. 

Rac.  Well,  but  my  dear  sir  Kit,  how  can  this 
idle  stuff  affect  you  ? 

Sir  Chris.  How  ?  easy  enough ;  T  will  be 
judged  now  by  Poultice — Peter,  speak  the  truth  ; 
before  this  here  blot  in  my  escutcheon,  have  you 
not  observed  when  I  went  to  either  a  ball  or 
breakfasting,  how  eager  all  the  girls  gathered 
round  me,  gibing,  and  joking,  and  giggling;  gad 
take  me,  as  facetious  and  free  as  if  I  were  their 
father. 

Paul.  Nothing  but  truth. 

Fil.  That’s  truth,  to  my  zertain  knowledge, 
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for  I  have  zeen  the  women  folk  tittering  till 
they  were  ready  to  break  their  zides  when  your 
honour  was  throwing  your  double  tenders  about. 

Sir  Chris.  True,  honest  Fillup— before  your 
curst  affair,  neither  maid,  widow,  or  wife  was 
ashamed  of  conversing  with  me  :  but  now,  when 
I  am  wheeled  into  the  room,  not  a  soul  under 
seventy  will  venture  within  ten  yards  of  my 
chair;  I  am  shunned  worse  than  a  leper  in  the 
days  of  kingLud;  an  absolute  hermit  in  the  midst 
of  a  croud.  Speak,  Fillup,  is  not  this  a  melancholy 
truth? 

Fil.  Very  molycholly  zure. — 

Sir  Chris.  But.  this  is  not  all ;  the  crop-eared 
curs  of  the  city  have  taken  into  their  empty 
heads  to  neglect  me ;  formerly,  Mr  Mayor  could 
not  devour  a  custard,  but  1  received  a  civil  card 
to  partake;  but  now,  the  rude  rascals,  in  their 
bushy  bobs,  brush  by  me  without  deigning  to 
bow  ;  in  short,  I  do  not  believe  I  have  had  a 
corporation  crust  in  my  mouth  for  these  six 
months.  You  might  as  well  expect  a  minister  of 
state  at  the  Mansion  House,  as  see  me  at  one  of 
their  feasts. 

Fil.  llis  honour  tells  nothing  but  truth. 

Sir  Chris.  So  that  I  am  almost  famished,  as 
well  as  forsaken. 

Fil.  Quite  famished,  as  a  body  may  zay,  mas¬ 
ter. 

Sir  Chris.  Oh  !  Tom,  Tom,  you  have  been  a 
cursed  acquaintance  to  me  !  what  a  number  of 
fine  turtle  and  fat  haunches  of  venison  has  your 
wickedness  lost  me  ! 

Hue.  My  dear  sir  Kit,  for  this  I  merit  your 
thanks;  how  often  has  Dr  Carawitchet  told  you, 
that  your  rich  food  and  champaigne  would  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  but  poor  health  and  real  pain  ? 

Sir  Chris.  What  signifies  the  prattle  of  such  a 
punning  puppy  as  he  ?  What,  I  suppose  you 
would  starve  me,  you  scoundrel  ?  When  I  am  got 
out  of  one  fit,  how  the  devil  am  I  to  gather 
strength  to  encounter  the  next  ?  Do  vou  think  it 
is  to  be  done  by  sipping  and  slopping?  [ Frinks .] 
But  no  matter;  look  you,  major  Racket,  all  be¬ 
tween  us  is  now  at  an  end  ;  and,  sir,  I  should 
consider  it  as  a  particular  favour,  if  you  would 
take  no  further  notice  of  me;  I  sincerely  desire 
to  drop  your  acquaintance  ;  and,  as  for  myself,  I 
am  fixed,  positively  fixed,  to  reform. 

line.  Reform—  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Chris.  Reform!  and  why  not?  You  shall 
see,  the  whole  city  shall  see;  as  soon  as  ever  1 
get  to  my  lodgings,  I  will  send  for  Luke  Lattitat 
and  Codicil,  and  make  a  handsome  bequest  to 
the  hospital. 

Rac.  Stuff! 

Sir  Chris.  Then  I  am  resolved  to  be  carried 
every  day  to  the  twelve  o’clock  prayers,  at  the 
Abbey,  and  regularly  twice  of  a  Sunday. 

Jiac.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Chris.  11a,  ha,  ha!  you  may  laugh,  but  I’ll 
be  damned  if  I  don't !  and,  if  alfthis  don’t  reco¬ 
ver  my  credit,  I  am  determined,  besides,  to  hire 
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a  house  in  Harlequin-Row,  and  be  a  constant 
hearer  at  the  countess’s  chapel - 

Rac.  And  so,  perhaps,  turn  out  a  field  preach¬ 
er  in  time  ? 

Sir  Chris.  1  don’t  know  hut  I  may. 

Rac.  Well,  then,  my  dear  sir  Christopher,  a- 
dieu  !  but,  if  we  must  part,  let  us  part  as  friends 
should,  not  with  dry  lips,  and  in  anger;  Fillup, 
cake  care  of  the  knight.  [Fillup  fills  the  glas¬ 
ses .]  Well,  faith,  my  old  croney,  i  can’t  say  but 
I  am  heartily  sorry  to  lose  you ;  many  a  brave 
batch  have  we  broached  in  our  time. 

Sir  Chris.  True,  Tom  ;  true  ! 

Rac.  Don’t  you  remember  the  bout  we  had  at 
the  Tuns,  in  the  days  of  Plump  Jack  ?  I  shall 
never  forget,  after  you  had  felled  old  Falstaff 
with  a  pint  bumper  of  burgundy,  how  you  be¬ 
strode  the  prostrate  hero,  and  in  his  own  manner 
cried,  ‘Crown  me,  ye  spirits,  that  delight  in  ge¬ 
nerous  wine  !’ 

Sir  Chris.  Vanity,  mere  vanity,  Tom  !  nothing 
but  vanity  ! 

Rac.  And  then,  another  day  at  the - but 

replenish,  Fillup  ;  the  bowl  is  not  empty. 

Sir  Chris.  Enough,  enough  ! 

Rac.  What,  don’t  flinch,  man!  it  is  but  to  fi¬ 
nish  the - Come,  sir  Christopher,  one  tender 

squeeze  ! 

Sir  Chris.  Take  care  of  my  hand;  none  of 
your  old  tricks,  you  young  dog  ! 

Rac.  Gentle  as  the  lick  of  a  lap-dog  !  there — 
What  a  clock  is  it,  Fillup  ? 

Fill.  I’ll  tell  you,  mester,  [Looks  on  his  uatch .] 
just  turned  a  zix - 

Rac.  So  soon  !  hang  it,  sir  Kit  !  it  is  too  early 
to  part  !  come,  what  say  you  to  one  supper 
more?  but  one  to  the  sacred  feelings  of  friend¬ 
ship — honest  F’illup  knows  your  taste,  he  will 
toss  you  up  a — — 

Sir  Chris.  Not  a  morsel,  Tom,  if  you  would 
give  me  the  universe. 

Rac.  Poh,  man  !  only  a  Sandwich  or  so - 

Fillup,  what  hast  got  in  the  house? 

Fill.  A  famous  John  Dorey,  two  pair  of  soles, 
and  there  be  a  joint  of  Lansdown  mutton  ;  and, 
then,  you  do  know,  my  Molly  be  vamous  in  ma¬ 
king  marrow-puddings. 

Rac.  A  fine  bill  of  fare  !  Come,  knight,  what 
do  you  choose  ? 

Sir  Chris.  Me  !  why  you  seem  to  have  forgot 
what  I  told  you  just  now - 

Rac.  Your  design  to  reform - not  at  all — 

and  1  think  you  quite  right;  perfectly  so,  as  I 
hope  to  be  saved  ;  but  wluit  needs  all  this  hurry  ? 
to-morrow  is  a  new  day ;  it  will  then  he  ear¬ 
ly  enough - Fillup,  send  us  in  just  what  you 

will. 

Sir  Ch  ris.  You  are  a  coaxing,  cajoling  voung 
dog.  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  Fillup,  it  must;  Fil¬ 
lup,  got.  me  an  anchovy  toast,  and — do  you  hear — 
and  a  red  herring  or  two,  for  my  stomach  i^ 
damnably  weak. 
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Fill.  I  shall,  to  he  zure.  [Exit. 

Rac.  So,  that’s  settled — now,  Poultice,  come 
forward  :  well,  my  blades,  and  what  news  have 
you  stirring  amongst  you  ? 

Paul.  Except  a  little  run  of  sore  throats  about 
the  beginning  of  autumn,  and  a  few  feeble  fel¬ 
lows,  that  dropt  off  with  the  leaves  of  October, 
the  town  is  intolerable - - 

Rac.  Pox  of  the  dead  and  the  dying !  but 
what  amusements  have  you  got  for  the  living? 

Poul.  There  is  the  new  play-house,  you 
know - 

Rac.  True  ;  but  as  to  the  musical  world,  what 
hopes  have  we  there  ?  any  of  the  opera  people  a- 
mong  you?  apropos — what  is  become  of  mv  lit¬ 
tle  flame,  La  Petite  Rosignole,  the  lively  iittle 
Linnet?  is  she  still - 

Sir  Chris.  Lost,  totally  lost ! - - — 

Rac.  Lost!  what,  left  you?  I  am  sorry  for 
that. 

Sir  Chris.  Worse,  worse  ! 

Rac.  I  hope  she  an’t  dead  ? 

Sir  Chris.  Ten  thousand  times  worse  than  all 
that. 

Rac.  How  the  deuce  can  that  be  ? 

Sir  Chris.  Just  going  to  be  buried  alive— to 
be  married  ! 

Rac.  Poh !  is  that  all !  That  ceremony  was, 
indeed,  formerly  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  meta¬ 
physical  grave,  but  the  system  is  changed,  and 
marriage  is  now  considered  as  an  entrance  to  a 
new  and  better  kind  of  life. 

Sir  Chris.  Indeed  ! 

Rac.  Pshaw  !  who  talks  now  of  the  drudgery 
of  domestic  duties,  ot  nuptial  chains,  and  ot 
bonds — mere  obsolete  words;  they  did  well  e- 
nough  in  the  dull  days  of  Queen  Bess;  but  a 
modern  lass  puts  on  fetters  to  enjoy  the  more 
freedom,  and  pledges  her  faith  to  one,  that  she 
may  be  at  liberty  to  bestow  her  favours  on  all. 

Sir  Chris.  What  vast  improvements  are  daily 
made  in  our  morals  !  what  an  unfortunate  dog 
am  I,  to  come  into  the  world  at  least  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  too  soon  !  what  would  I  give  to  he  born 
twenty  years  hence  !  there  will  be  damned  fine 
doings,  then,  hey,  Tom  !  But  I’m  afraid  our  poor 
little  girl  won’t  have  it  in  her  power  to  profit  by 
these  prodigious  improvements. 

Rac.  Why  not? 

Sir  Chris.  Oh,  when  once  you  hear  the  name 
of  her  partner - 

Rac.  Who  is  it  ? 

Sir  Chris.  An  acquaintance  of  yours — only 
that  old  fusty,  shabby,  shuffling,  money-loving,  wa¬ 
ter-drinking,  mirth-marring,  amorous  old  hunks, 
Master  Solomon  Flint. 

Rac.  He,  that  enjoys— 1  mean,  owns,  half  the 
farms  in  the  country  ? 

Sir  Chris.  He,  even  he  ! 

Rac.  Why,  he  is  sixty  at  least;  what  a  filthy 
old  goat !  but,  then,  how  does  this  design  suit 
with  his  avarice  ?  the  girl  has  no  fortune. 

Vpir.  IIP. 
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Sir  Chris.  No  more  than  what  her  talents  will 
give  her. 

Rac.  Why,  the  poltroon  does  not  mean  to 
profit  by  them  ? 

Sir  Chris,  Perhaps,  if  his  family  should  chance 
to  increase— but  I  believe  his  main  motive  is 
the  hopes  of  an  heir. 

Rac.  For  which  he  must  be  indebted  to  some 
of  his  neighbours  ;  in  that  point  of  light,  indeed, 
the  matter  is  not  so  much  amiss;  it  is  impossible 
she  can  be  fond  of  the  fellow;  and  it  is  very 
hard,  with  the  opportunities  that  this  place  will 
afford,  if  in  less  than  a  month  I  don’t - - - - 

Sir  Chris.  This  place  1  why  you  don  t  think 
he’ll  trust  her  here  for  ail  hour? 

Rac.  How  ! 

Sir  Chris.  Not  a  moment;  the  scheme  is  all 
settled;  the  rumbling  old  family-coach  carries 
her  immediately  from  the  church  door  to  his 
moated,  haunted  old  house  in  the  country. 

Rac.  Indeed  ! 

Sir  Chris.  Where,  besides  the  Argus  himself, 
she  will  be  watched  by  no  less  than  two  brace 
of  his  sisters,  four  as  malicious,  musty  old  maids, 
as  ever  were  soured  by  solitude,  and  the  ne¬ 
glect  of  the  world. 

Rac.  A  guard  not  to  be  corrupted  or  cozened. 
Why,  sir  Christopher,  in  a  Christian  country,  this 
must  not  be  suffered — What  !  a  miserable  tat¬ 
tered  old  fellow  like  him  to  monopolize  such  a 
tempting  creature  as  her  ! 

Sir  Chris.  A  diabolical  plan  ! 

Rac.  Besides,  the  secluding  and  immuring  a 
girl  possessed  of  her  elegant  talents,  is  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  robbing  the  world. 

Su'  Chris.  Infamous  !  worse  than  a  rape  !  but 
where  are  the  means  to  prevent  it  ? 

Rac.  Much  might  be  done,  if  you  would  lend 
us  your  aid. 

Sir  Chris.  Me!  of  what  use  can  I — and  so, 
yon  rascal,  you  want  to  employ  me  again  as  your 
pimp? 

Rac.  You  take  the  thing  wrong;  I  only  wish 
you  to  stand  forth,  my  dear  knight,  and,  like  my¬ 
self,  be  the  protector  of  innocence,  and  a  true 
friend  to  the  public. 

Sir  Chris.  A  true  friend  to  the  public  !  a  fine 
stalking  horse  that!  but  I  fear,  like  other  pre¬ 
tenders,  Tom,  when  your  own  private  purpose  is 
served,  the  poor  public  will  be  left  in  the  lurch : 
but,  however,  the  poor  girl  does  deserve  to  be 
saved,  and  if  I  could  do  any  thing  not  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  toy  plan  of  reforming - * 

Rac.  That  was  spoke  like  yourself - upon 

what  terms  are  you  and  Flint  at  present  ? 

Sir  Chris.  Oil  and  vinegar  are  not  so  oppo- 

site.  . 

Rac.  Poultice,  you  smoke  a  pipe  with  him 
sometimes ;  pray,  who  are  your  party  ? 

Poul.  Mynheer  Sour  Croat,  Monsieur  de  Jar- 

sey,  the  port  manufacturer,  Billy  Button,  the  tgi- 
S  Z 
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lor,  Master  Flint  and  I,  most  evenings  take  a 
whiff  here. 

Rac.  Are  you  all  in  his  confidence  on  this 
great  occasion  ? 

Paul.  Upon  this  case  we  have  had  consulta¬ 
tions  ;  but  Billy  Button  is  first  in  his  favour;  he 
likes  his  prescription  the  best. 

Rac.  From  this  quarter  we  must  begin  the  at¬ 
tack.  Could  we  not  contrive  to  convene  this  il¬ 
lustrious  senate  to-night? 

Pout.  I  should  think  easily  enough. 

Rac.  But  before  you  meet  here  ? 

Paul.  Without  doubt. 

Rac.  My  dear  Poultice,  will  you  undertake 
the  commission? 

Foul.  L  will  feel  their  pulses,  to  oblige  sir 
Christopher  Cripple. 

Sir  Chris.  But,  Peter,  dost  really  think  this 
rash  fool  is  determined  ? 

Paul.  I  believe,  sir  Christopher,  he  is  firmly 
persuaded,  that  nothing  will  allay  this  urn  oin- 
rnon  heat  in  his  blood,  but  swallowing  the  pill 
matrimonial. 

Rac.  We  must  contrive  at  least  to  take  off 
the  gildiug,  and  see  what  effect  that  will  have  on 
his  courage.  [Exit  Poultice. 

Sir  Christ.  Well,  major,  unfold  ;  what  can 
you  mean  by  this  meeting  ? 

Rac.  Is  it  possible  you  can  be  at  a  loss,  you, 
who  have  so  long  studied  mankind  ! 

Sir  Chris.  Explain. 

Rac.  Can’t  you  conceive  what  infinite  strug¬ 
gles  must  have  been  felt  by  this  fellow,  before  he 
could  muster  up  courage  to  engage  in  this  dread¬ 
ful,  perilous  state  ?  How  often  have  you  heard 
the  proverbial  puppy  affirm,  that  marriage  was 
fishing  for  a  single  eel  among  a  barrel  of  snakes  ? 
What  infinite  odds,  that  you  laid  hold  of  the  eel, 
and  theu  a  million  to  one  but  he  slipt  through 
your  fingers  ? 

Sir  Chris.  True,  true  ! 

Rac.  Can’t  you,  then,  guess  what  will  be  his 
feelings  and  fears,  when  it  comes  to  the  push  ? 
Do  you  think  the  public  opinion,  his  various 
doubts  of  himself,  and  of  her,  the  pride  of  his 
family,  and  the  loud  claims  of  avarice,  his  ruling 
passion  ’till  now,  won’t  prove  near  an  equipoise  to 
his  love  ? 

Sir  Chris.  Without  doubt. 

Rac.  At  the  critical  period,  won’t  the  concur- 
yin.  advice  of  all  his  associates,  think  you,  de¬ 
stroy  the  balance  at  once  ? 

Sir  Chris.  Very  probably,  Tom,  I  confess. 
Rac.  As  to  our  engines,  there  is  no  fear  ot 
tit  cm.  Billy  Button  you  have  under  your  thumb  : 
I’ll  purchase  a  pipe  of  port  of  De  Jarsey,  and 
wr  ire  sure  of  old  Sour  Grout  for  a  hamper  01 
hock. 

Sir  Chris.  Right,  right ;  but,  after  all,  what  is 
to  become  of  the  girl  ?  Come,  Tom,  I’ll  have  no 
foul  play  shown  to  her. 


Rac.  Iler  real  happiness  is  part  of  my  pro¬ 
ject. 

Enter  Fillup. 

Fill.  Here  be  Mynheer  Sour  Grout  and  Mon¬ 
seer  De  Jarsey  a  come. 

Sir  Chris.  We  will  attend  them — only  think, 
Tom,  what  a  villain  you  will  be  to  make  me  the 
secret  instrument  of  any  more  mischief  ! 

Rac.  Never  fear. 

Sir  Chris.  Particularly,  too,  now  I  am  fixed  to 
reform. 

Rue.  It  would  be  criminal  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree. 

Sir  Chris.  Ay,  rot  your  hypocritical  face  !  I 
am  half  afraid,  Tom,  to  trust  you;  I’ll  be  hang¬ 
ed,  if  you  han’t  some  wicked  design  yourself  on 
the  girl  ;  but,  however,  I  wash  my  hands  of  the 
guilt. 

Rac.  My  dear  knight,  don’t  be  so  squeamish  ; 
but — the  gentlemen  within — stay — who  have  we 
here — Ah,  my  old  friend  Master  Button - 

Enter  Button. 

But.  Your  w’orship  is  welcome  to  town — but 
where  is  sir — Oh — I  understood  as  how  your 
honour  had  sent  for  me  all  in  a  hurry.  I  should 
have  brought  the  patterns  before,  if  I  had  them  ; 
the  u  orst  of  my  enemies  can’t  say  but  Billy  But¬ 
ton  is  punctual ;  here  they  be  !  I  received  them 
to-night  by  Wiltshire’s  waggon,  that  flies  in  eight 
days. 

Sir  Chris.  To-morrow,  Billv,  will  do;  take  a 
seat. 

But.  T  had  rather  stand - 

Sir  Chris.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  upon  ano¬ 
ther  affair - -what,  I  suppose,  you  are  very 

busy  at  present? 

But.  Vast  busy,  your  honour. 

Sir  Chris.  This  marriage,  I  reckon,  takes  up 
most  of  vour  time  ? 

But.  Your  honour ! 

Rac.  Miss  Linnet,  and  your  old  Master  Flint, 
you  know. 

But.  Oh,  ay!  but  the  squire  does  not  intend 
to  cut  a  dash  till  the  spring. 

Sir  Chris.  No!  nothing  happened?  I  hope 
aft'  ill's  are  all  fixed  ? 

But.  As  a  rock;  I  am  sure  now,  it  cannot 
fai  ;  because  why  l  have  peremptory  orders  to 
scour  and  new  line  the  coachman  and  footman’s 
old  frocks  :  and  am,  besides,  to  turn  the  lace, 
and  fresh  button  the  suit  his  honour  made  up 
twenty  years  ago  comes  next  Lent,  when  he  was 
sheriff  for  the  county. 

Rac.  Nav,  then,  it  is  determined. 

But.  Or  he  would  never  have  gone  to  such  an 
expence. 

Sir  Christ.  Well,  Billy  !  and  what  is  your  pri¬ 
vate  opinion,  after  all,  of  this  match? 
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But.  It  is  not  becoming,  your  honour  knows, 
for  a  tradesman  like  me  to  give  his - 

Rac.  Why  not?  don’t  you  think  now,  Billy,  it 
is  a  bold  undertaking  for  a  man  at  his  time  of 
life  ? 

But.  Why,  to  be  sure,  his  honour  is  a  little 
stricken  in  years,  as  a  body  may  say;  and  take 
all  the  care  that  one  can,  time  will  wear  the  nap 
from  even  superfine  cloth  :  stitches  tear,  and  el¬ 
bows  will  out,  as  they  say. 

Sir  Chris.  And  besides,  Bill,  the  bride’s  a 
mere  baby  ! 

But.  Little  better,  your  honour  !  but  she  is  a 
light  bit  of  stuff,  and  1  am  confident  will  turn 
out  well  in  the  wearing — I  once  had  some 
thoughts  myself  of  taking  measure  of  miss. 

Rac.  Indeed  ! 

But.  Yes;  and,  to  my  thinking,  had  made  a 
pretty  good  progress;  because,  why,  at  church 
of  a  Sunday,  she  suffered  me  to  look  tor  the  les¬ 
sons,  and  moreover,  many  time  and  oft  we  have 
sung  psalms  out  of  the  very  same  book. 

Rac.  That  was  going  a  great  way. 

But.  Nay,  besides  and  more  than  all  that,  she 
has,  at  this  precious  minute  of  time,  a  pincushion 
by  her  side  of  my  own  presentation. 

Rac.  Ay  !  and  how  came  the  treaty  broke 
off? 

But.  Why,  who  should  step  in,  in  the  nick,  but 
the  very  squire  himself  ? 

Sir  Chris.  I  am  afraid,  Bill,  your  beauty  is  a 
little  bit  of  the  jilt. 

But.  No,  your  worship,  it  is  all  along  with  her 
mother ;  cause  her  great  aunt,  by  her  father’s 
side,  was  a  clergyman’s  daughter,  she  is  as  prag¬ 
matic  and  proud  as  the  Pope  ;  so,  forsooth,  no¬ 
thing  will  please  her  for  miss,  but  a  bit  of  quality 
binding. 

Rac.  I  knew  the  refusal  could  not  come  from 
the  girl ;  for,  without  a  compliment,  Billy,  there 
is  no  comparison  between  you  and  she — why 
you  are  a  pretty,  slight,  tight,  light,  nimble - 

But.  Yes — very  nimble  and  slight,  and  we  are 
both  of  a  height — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Chris.  Why,  love  has  made  Billy  a  poet! 

But.  No,  no;  quite  an  accident,  as  1  hope  to 
be  kissed. 

Rac.  And  your  rival  is  a  fusty,  foggy,  lumber¬ 
ing  log. 


But.  For  all  the  world  like  my  goose  :  plaguy 
hot,  and  damned  heavy,  your  honour  ! 

Sir  Chris.  Why  Billy  blazes  to-day  ! 

But.  And  though  my  purse,  mayhap,  ben’t  so 
heavy  as  his’n,  yet  I  contrive  to  pay  every  body 
their  own. 

Rac.  I  dare  say. 

But.  Ay,  and  have  besides  two  bouses  id 
Avon-Street;  and,  perhaps,  a  bit  or  two  of  land 
in  a  corner. 

Sir  Chris.  O  !  the  curmudgeonly  rogue  ! 

But.  And,  moreover,  if  Madam  Linnet  talks 
of  families,  I  would  have  her  to  know,  that  I 
have  powerful  relations  as  well  as  herself — 
there’s  Tommy  Button,  my  uncle’s  own  son,  that 
has  an  employment  Under  the  government - 

Sir  Chris.  Ay,  Billy,  what  is  it  ? 

But.  At  this  very  time  he  is  an  exciseman  at 
Wapping :  and,  besides,  there  is  my  cousin  Paul 
Puff,  thdt  kept  the  great  pastry-cook’s  shop  in 
the  Strand,  now  lives  at  Brentford,  and  is  made  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

Rac.  As  this  is  the  case,  I  don't  think  it  will 
be  difficult  yet  to  bring  matters  to  bear. 

Sir  Chris'.  If  Billy  will  but  follow  directions. 

But.  I  hope  your  honour  never  found  me  de¬ 
ficient. 

Sir  Chris.  We  will  instruct  you  farther  within. 
Major  Racket,  your  hand. 

But.  Let  me  help  you  ;  folks  may  go  farther 
and  fare  worse,  as  they  say — why,  I  have  some 
thoughts,  if  I  can  call  in  my  debts,  to  retire  into 
the  country,  and  set  up  for  a  gentleman. 

Rac.  Why  not !  one  meets  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  them,  who  were  never  bred  to  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

But.  I  an’t  much  of  a  mechanic  at  present ;  I 
does  but  just  measure  and  cut. 

Rac.  No  ! 

But.  I  don’t  think  that  I  have  sat  cross-legged 
for  these  six  years. 

Rac.  Indeed  ! 

But.  And  who  can  tell,  your  honour,  in  a  few 
years,  if  I  behaves  well,  but,  like  cousin  Puff,  I 
nav  get  myself  put  in  the  commission. 

Sir  Chris.  The  worshipful  William  Button, 
Esquire — it  sounds  well.  lean  tell  you,  Billy; 
thcie  have  been  magistrates  made  of  fall  as  bad 
materials  as  you. 

[Rxeunt. 
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ACT  ir. 


SCENE  I.  1 

Enter  Mrs  Linnet  and  Miss. 

Mrs  Lin.  Yes,  Kitty,  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  it.  1 
am  convinced  there  is  some  little,  low,  paltry 
passion,  that  lurks  in  your  heart. 

Miss  Lin.  Indeed,  my  dear  mother,  you  wrong 

in  6. 

Mrs  Lin.  Indeed,  my  dear  miss,  but  I  don’t ; 
what  else  could  induce  you  to  reject  the  addresses 
of  a  lover  like  this?  Ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  ! 
Gads  my  life  !  there  is  not  a  lady  in  town  would 
refuse  him,  let  her  rank  be  ever  so - 

Miss  Lin.  Not  his  fortune,  I  firmly  believe. 

Mrs  Lin.  Well ;  and  who,  now-a-days,  marries 
any  thing  else?  Would  you  refuse  an  estate,  be¬ 
cause  it  happened  to  be  a  little  encumbered? 
You  must  consider  the  man  in  this  case  as  a 
kind  of  mortgage. 

Miss  Lin.  But  the  disproportion  of  years — 

Airs  Lin.  In  your  favour,  child ;  the  incum¬ 
brance  will  be  the  sooner  removed. 

Aliss  Lin.  Then,  my  dear  mother,  our  minds  ; 
how  very  widely  they  differ  !  my  nature  is  liberal 
and  frank,  though  I  am  but  a  little  removed  from 
mediocrity ;  his  heart,  in  the  very  bosom  of 
wealth,  is  shut  to  every  social  sensation - 

Airs  Lin.  And  yet,  miss,  this  heart  you  have 
had  the  good  luck  to  unlock.  I  hope  you  don’t 
urge  his  offers  to  you  as  a  proof  of  his  passion 
for  money  ?  why,  you  forget  yourself,  Kate ; 
who,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  do  you  think  you 
are  ?  what,  because  you  have  a  baby  face,  and 
can  bawl  a  few  ballads - 

Miss  Lin.  Nay,  madam,  you  know  I  was  never 
vain  of  my  talents ;  if  they  can  procure  me  a 
decent  support,  and  in  some  measure  repay  my 
father  and  you  for  their  kind  cultivation - 

Mrs  Lin.  And  how  long  are  you  9ure  your 
talents,  as  you  call  them,  will  serve  you  ?  Are  a 
set  of  features  secure  against  time  ?  won't  a  single 
sore  throat  destroy  the  boasted  power  of  your 
pipe?  But  suppose  that  should  not  fail,  who  can 
insure  you  against  the  whim  of  the  public  ?  will 
they  always  continue  their  favour? 

Miss  Lin.  Perhaps  not. 

Mrs  Lin.  What  must  become  of  you  then  ? 
now,  by  this  means  you  are  safe,  above  the  reach 
of  ill-fortune.  Besides,  child,  to  put  your  own 
interest  out  of  the  question,  have  you  no  tender 
feelings  for  us  ?  Consider,  my  love,  you  don’t 
want  for  good  nature ;  your  consent  to  this 
match  will,  in  the  worst  of  times,  secure  a  firm 
and  able  friend  to  the  family. 

Aliss  Lin.  You  deceive  yourself,  indeed,  my 
dear  mother;  he,  a  friend  !  I  dare  believe  the 
first  proof  you  will  find  of  his  friendship,  will  be 


his  positive  commands  to  break  off  all  correspond¬ 
ence  with  every  relation  I  have. 

A  Its  Lin.  That’s  a  likely  story,  indeed  ! - 

Well,  child,  I  must  set  your  father  to  work;  I 
find  what  little  weight  my  arguments  have. 

[Lady  Catherine  Coldstream  without .] 

Is  Mrs  Linnet  within  ? 

Airs  Lin.  Oh  !  here  comes  a  protectress  of 
yours,  lady  Catherine  Coldstream  ;  submit  the 
matter  to  her ;  she  can  have  no  t  iews,  is  well 
read  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  has  your  in¬ 
terest  sincerely  at  heart. 

Enter  Lady  Catharine  Coldstream. 

Lady  Cath.  flow  is  aw  wi  you,  Mestress  Lin¬ 
net  and  miss  ?  what  a  dykens  is  the  matter  wi 
miss?— she  seems  got  quite  in  the  dumps.  I 
thought  you  were  aw  ready  to  jump  out  of  your 
skins  at  the  bonny  prospect  afore  you. 

Ah  \9  Lin.  Indeed,  I  wish  your  ladyship  would 
take  Kitty  to  task,  for  what  I  can  say  signifies 
nothing. 

Lady  Cath.  Ah,  that’s  aw  wrang ;  what  has 
been  the  matter,  Miss  Kitty  ?  you  ken  well  enow 
that  children  owe  an  implicit  concession  to  their 
parents — it  is  na  for  bairns  to  litigate  the  will  of 
their  friends? 

Airs  Lin.  Especially,  my  lady,  in  a  case  where 
their  own  happiness  is  so  nearly  concerned ; 
there  is  no  persuading  her  to  accept  Mr  Flint’s- 
offers. 

Lady  Cath.  Gad’s  mercy,  miss,  how  comes  aw 
this  about?  dinna  you  think  you  hae  drawm  a 
braw  ticket  in  the  lottery  of  life?  do  na  you  ken 
that  the  mon  is  the  laird  of  aw  the  land  in  the 
country  ? 

Aliss  Lin.  Your  ladyship  knows,  madam,  that 
real  happiness  does  not  depend  upon  wealth. 

Lady  Cath.  Ah,  miss,  but  it  is  a  bonnv  in¬ 
gredient  !  don’t  you  think,  Mrs  Linnet,  the  lass 
has  got  some  other  lad  in  her  head  ? 

Airs  Lin.  Your  ladyship  joins  in  judgment 
with  me ;  I  have  charged  her,  but  site  stoutly 
denies  it. 

Lady  Cath.  Miss,  you  munna  be  bashful ;  an 
you  solicit  a  cure,  your  physician  must  ken  the 
cause  of  your  malady. 

Aliss  Lin.  Your  ladyship  may  believe  me,  ma¬ 
dam,  l  have  no  complaint  of  that  kind. 

Lady  Cath.  The  lass  is  obstinate;  Mestress 
Linnet,  cannot  yoursel  gi  a  guess  ? 

Airs  Lin.  I  can’t  say  that  I  have  observed — 
indeed,  some  time  ago,  I  was  inclined  to  believe 
Mr  Button - - 

Lady  Cath.  What,  yon  taylor  in  Stall-street? 
ah,  Mrs  Linnet,  you  are  aw  out  in  your  guess ; 
the  lass  is  ow’r  weel  bred,  and  ow’r  saucy  to  gi  her 
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heart  to  sik  a  burgis  as  he.  Willy  Button  !  nae, 
he  is  nae  the  lad  avaw. 

Mrs  Lm.  Major  Ilacket,  I  once  thought— but 
your  ladyship  knows  his  affairs  took  a  different 
turn. 

Lady  Cath.  Ah,  Ilacket !  that’s  another  man’s 
matter ;  lasses  are  apt  enow  to  set  their  hearts 
upon  scarlet  ;  a  cockade  has  muckle  charms  wi 
our  sex  :  well,  miss,  comes  the  wind  fra  that 
corner ! 

Miss  Lin.  Does  your  ladyship  think,  to  dislike 
Mr  Flint,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  pre¬ 
possession  for  somebody  else  ? 

Lady  Cath.  Mrs  Linnet,  an  you  will  withdraw 
for  a  while,  perhaps  miss  may  throw  aff  her  re¬ 
serve,  when  there’s  nobody  by7  but  ourselves ;  a 
mother,  you  ken  weel,  may  prove  ane  ow’r  mony 
sometimes. 

Mrs  Lin.  Your  ladyship  is  most  exceedingly 
kind — d’ye  hear,  Kitty,  mind  what  her  ladyship 
says  ;  do,  my  dear,  and  be  ruledby  your  friends  ; 
they  are  older  and  wiser  than  you.  [Exit. 

Lady  Cath.  Well,  miss,  what’s  the  cause  of  aw 
this?  what  makes  you  so  averse  to  the  will  of 
your  friends? 

Miss  Lin.  Your  ladyship  knows  Mr  Flint? 
Lady  Cath.  Ah,  unco  week 
Miss  Lin.  Can  your  ladyship  then  be  at  a  loss 
for  a  cause  ? 

Lady  Cath.  I  canna  say  Mr  Flint  is  quite  an 
Adonis  ;  but  w-ha  is  it  that  in  matrimony  gets  aw 
they  wish?  \Vhen  I  intermarried  w  ith  sir Lnuncclot 
Coldstream,  I  was  een  sick  a  spree  lass  as  your- 
sel;  and  the  baronet  bordering  upon  his  grand 
climacteric;  you  mun  ken,  miss,  my  father  was 
so  unsonsy  as  to  gang  out  with  Charley  in  the 
forty-five,  after  which,  his  fidelity  was  rewarded 
in  France  by  a  commission,  that  did  na  bring  in 
a  bawbee,  and  a  pension,  that  he  never  was  paid. 
Miss  Lin.  Infamous  ingratitude  ! 

Lady  Cath.  Ay,  but  I  dinna  think  they  wdl 
find  ony  mare  sic  tools  in  the  north. 

Miss  Lin.  I  hope  not. 

Lady  Cath.  After  this,  you  canna  think,  nuss, 
there  was  mickle  siller  for  we  poor  bairns  that 
were  left;  so  that,  in  troth,  I  was  glad  to  get  an 
establishment;  and  ne’er  heetled  the  disparity 
between  my  guidman  and  mysel. 

Miss  Lin .  Your  ladyship  gave  great  proots 
of  your  prudence;  but  my  affairs  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  so  desperate. 

Lady  Cath.  Gad’s-mercy,  miss  !  I  hope  you 
dinna  make  any  comparison  between  lady  Ca¬ 
tharine  Coldstream,  wha  has  the  best  blood  in 
Scotland  that  rins  in  her  veins — 

Miss  Lin.  I  hope  your  ladyship  does  not  sup- 

V°SLady  Cath.  A  lady  lineally  descended  from 
the  great  Ossian  himself,  and  allied  to  aw  the 
illustrious  houses  abroad  and  at  home  - 

Miss  Lin.  I  beg,  madam,  your  ladyship - 


Lady  Cath.  And  Kitty  Linnet !  a  little  play 
actor,  wha  gets  applauded,  or  hissed,  just  e’en  as 
the  mobility  wulls  ! 

Miss  Lin.  I  am  extremely  concerned  that — 
Lady  Cath.  Look’e,  miss,  I  will  cut  matters 
shorti'you  ken  well  enow,  the  first  notice  thate’er 
1  took  of  you,  was  in  your  acting  in  Allan  Ram¬ 
say’s  play  of  Patie  and  Roger  ?  ere  sine  I  hae 
been  your  fast  friend  ;  but  an  you  continue  obsti¬ 
nate,  and  will  na  succumb,  I  shall  straitwith 
withdraw  my  protection. 

Miss  Lin.  I  shall  be  extremely  unhappy  in 
losing  your  ladyship’s  favour. 

Lady  Cath,  Miss,  that  depends  entirely  on 
yoursel. 

Miss  Lin.  Well,  madam,  as  a  proof  how  highly 
I  rate  it,  and  how  desirous  I  am  ot  obeying  the. 
commands  of  my  parents,  it  shan’t  be  my  fault  it 
their  wishes  are  not  accomplished. 

Lady  Cath.  That’s  aw  right  now,  Kitty  ;  gi  me 
a  kiss,  you  are  the  prudent  lass  that  I  thought 
you.  Love,  miss,  is  a  pastime  for  boys  and  grown 
girls;  aw  stutf  fit  for  nathing  but  novels  and  ro¬ 
mances;  there  is  nathing  solid,  nae  stability. 

Miss  Lin.  Madam - - 

Lady  Cath.  But  to  fix  your  fortune  at  once,  to 
get  above  the  power  of  the  w7orld ;  that,  child,  is 
a  serious  concern. 

Mrs  Linnet  [Without] 

With  your  ladyship’s  leave - 

Lady  Cath.  You  may  come  in,  Mrs  Linnet ; 
your  daughter  is  brought  to  a  proper  sense  ot  her 
duty,  and  is  ready  to  coincide  with  your  wish. 

Mrs  Lin.  We  are  infinitely  obliged  to  your 
ladyship  ;  this  is  lucky  indeed  ;  Mr  Flint  is  now, 
madam,  below,  and  begs  to  be  admitted. 

Lady  Cath.  Ah  !  the  mon  comes  in  the  nick  : 
shew  him  in  in  the  instant. 

[Exit  Mrs  Linnet. 
Now  Kitty’s  your  time;  dinna  be  shy,  lass,  but 
throw  out  aw  your  attractions,  and  fix  him  that 
he  canna  gang  back. 

Miss  Lin.  Madam,  I  hope  to  behave - 

Lady  Cath.  Gad’s  mercy,  how  the  girl  trembles 
and  quakes  !  come,  pluck  up  a  heart,  and  consi¬ 
der  your  aw  is  at  stake. 

Miss  Lin.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  hardly  able 
to  say  a  single - 

Lady  Cath.  Suppose,  then,  you  sing ;  gi’  him  ti 
sang;  there  is  nothing  moves  a  love-sick  loon  mair 
than  a  sang — [JVoise  without .]  I  hear  the  lad 
on  the  stairs;  but  let  the  words  be  aw  melting 
and  saft — the  Scotch  tunes,  you  ken,  are  unco 
pathetic ;  sing  him  the  Birks  of  Endermay,  or 
the  Braes  of  Ballendine,  or  the - 

Enter  Flint  and  Mrs  Linnet. 

Maister  Flint,  your  servant.  There,  sir,  you  kea 
the  lass  of  your  heart ;  I  have  laid  for  you  a 
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pretty  solid  foundation  ;  but,  as  to  the  edifice, 
you  must  e’en  erect  it  yoursel. 

'[&  vit  Lady  Catherine. 

Flint.  Please  your  ladyship,  I  will  do  my  en¬ 
deavour.  Madam  Linnet,  I  have  made  bold  to 
bring  you  a  present,  a  small  paper  of  tea,  in  my 
pocket — you  will  order  the  tea-kettle  on. 

Mrs  Lin.  O,  sir,  you  need  not  have - 

Flint.  I  won’t  put  you  to  any  cxpence. 

[Exit  Mrs  Linnet. 
Well,  miss,  I  understand  here  by  my  lady,  that 
that  she,  that  is,  that  you,  with  respect  and  re¬ 
gard  to  the - ah,  ah — won’t  you  please  to  be 

seated  ? 

Miss  Lin.  Sir  ! — my  lover  seems  as  confused 
as  myself.  [Aside. 

Flint.  I  say,  miss,  that,  as  I  was  saying,  your 
friends  here  have  spoke  to  you  all  how  and  about 
it. 

Miss  Lin.  About  it !  about  what  ? 

Flint.  About  this  here  business,  that  I  come 
about.  Pray,  miss,  are  you  fond  of  the  country? 

Miss  Lin.  Of  the  country  ? 

Flint.  Ay ;  because  why,  I  think  it  is  the 
most  prettiest  place  for  your  true  lovers  to  live 
in — something  so  rural ;  for  my  part,  1  can’t  see 
what  pleasure  pretty  misses  can  take  in  gallop¬ 
ing  to  plays,  and  to  balls,  and  such  expensive  va¬ 
garies ;  there  is  ten  times  more  pastime  in  fetch¬ 
ing  walks  in  the  fields,  in  plucking  of  daisies — 

Miss  Lin.  Haymaking,  feeding  the  poultry, 
and  milking  the  cows? 

Flint.  Right,  miss. 

Miss  Lin.  It  must  be  owned  they  are  pretty 
employments  for  ladies. 

Flint.  Yes;  for  my  mother  used  to  say,  who, 
between  ourselves,  was  a  notable  housewife, 

Your  folks  that  are  idle, 

May  live  to  bite  the  bridle. 

Miss  Flint.  What  a  happiness  to  have  been 
bred  under  so  prudent  a  parent ! 

Flint.  Ay,  miss,  you  will  have  reason  to  sav 
so;  her  maxims  have  put  many  a  pound  into  my 
pocket. 

Miss  Lin.  How  does  that  concern  me  ? 

Flint.  Because  why,  as  the  saying  is. 

Though  I  was  the  maker, 

You  may  be  the  partaker. 

Miss  Lin.  Sir,  you  are  very  obliging. 

Flint.  I  can  tell  you,  such  offers  are  not  every 
day  to  be  met  with ;  only  think,  miss,  to  have 
victuals  and  drink  constantly  found  you,  without 
cost  or  care  on  your  side ;  especially,  now,  meat 
is  so  dear. 

Miss  Lin.  Considerations  by  no  means  to  be 
slighted. 

Flint.  Moreover,  that  you  may  live,  and  ap¬ 
pear  like  my  wife,  I  fully  intend  to  keep  you  a 
coach. 

Miss  Lin.  Indeed ! 


Flint.  Yes;  and  you  shall  command  the  horses 
whenever  you  please,  unless  during  the  harvest, 
and  when  they  are  employed  in  ploughing  and 
carting;  because  the  main  chance  must  be  mind¬ 
ed,  you  know. 

Miss  Lm.  True,  true. 

Flint.  Though  1  don’t  think,  you  will  he  vastly 
fond  of  coaching  about;  for  wbv,  vve  are  off  of 
the  turnpike,  and  the  roads  are  deadly  deep 
about  we. 

Miss  Lin.  What,  you  intend  to  reside  in  the 
country  ? 

Flint.  Without  doubt ;  for  then,  Miss,  I  shall 
be  sure  to  have  you  all  to  myself. 

Miss  Lin.  An  affectionate  motive — hut  even 
in  this  happy  state,  where  the  most  perfect  union 
prevails,  sume  solitary  hours  will  intrude,  and 
the  time,  now  and  then,  hang  heavy  on  our 
hands. 

Flint .  What,  in  the  country,  my  dear  miss? 
not  a  minute — you  will  find  all  pastime  and  jol¬ 
lity  there ;  for  what  with  minding  the  dairy, 
dunning  the  tenants,  preserving  and  pickling, 
nursing  the  children,  scolding  the  servants,  mend¬ 
ing  and  making,  roasting,  boiling,  and  baking,  you 
won’t  have  a  moment  to  spare ;  you  will  he  merry 
and  happy  as  the  days  ate  long. 

Miss  Lin.  I  am  afraid  the  days  will  he  hardly 
long  enough  to  execute  so  extensive  a  plan  of 
enjoj  merit. 

Flint.  Never  you  fear !  T  am  told,  miss,  that 
you  write  an  exceeding  good  hand. 

Miss  Lin.  Pretty  well,  I  believe. 

Flint.  Then,  miss,  there  is  more  pleasure  in 
store;  for  you  may  employ  any  leisure  time  that 
you  have  in  being  my  clerk,  as  a  justice  of  peace 
— you  shall  share  sixpence  out  of  every  warrant, 
to  buy  any  little  thing  that  you  want. 

Miss  Lin.  That’s  finely  imagined  !  As  your 
enjoyments  are  chiefly  domestic,  I  presume  vou 
have  contrived  to  make  home  as  convenient  as 
can  he ;  you  have,  sir,  good  gardens,  no  doubt  ? 

Flint.  Gardens!  ay,  ay;  why,  before  the  great 
parlour  window  there  grows  a  couple  of  yews,  as 
tall  as  a  mast,  and  as  thick  as  a  steeple  ;  and  the 
boughs  cast  so  delightful  a  shade,  that  you  can’t 
see  your  hand  in  any  part  of  the  room. 

Miss  Lin.  A  most  delicate  gloom  ! 

Flint.  And  then  there  constantly  roosts  in 
the  trees,  a  curious  couple  of  owls,  which  I  won’t 
suffer  our  folks  to  disturb,  as  they  make  so  rural 
a  noise  in  the  night - 

Miss  Lin.  A  most  charming  duet ! 

Flint.  And  besides,  miss,  they  pay  for  their 
lodgings,  as  they  are  counted  very  good  mousers 
you  know. 

Miss  Lin.  True;  hut  within  doors,  your  man¬ 
sion  is  capacious,  and - 

Flint.  Capacious  !  yes,  yes,  capacious  enough  ; 
you  may  stretch  your  legs  without  crossing  the 
threshold  ;  why,  we  go  up  and  down  stairs  into 
every  room  of  the  house — to  be  sure,  at  present, 
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it  is  a  little  out  of  repair;  not  that  it  rains  in, 
where  the  casements  are  whole,  at  above  five  or 
six  places  at  present. 

Miss  Lin.  Your  prospects  are  pleasing? 

Flint.  From  off  the  top  of  the  leads  ;  for  why, 

I  have  boarded  up  most  of  the  windows,  in  or¬ 
der  to  save  paying  the  tax;  but,  to  my  thinking, 
our  bed-chamber,  miss,  is  the  most  pleasantest 
place  in  the  house. 

Miss  Lin.  Oh,  sir,  you  are  very  polite. 

Flint.  No,  miss,  it  is  not  for  that;.  but  you 
must  know,  that  there  is  a  large  bow  window  fa¬ 
cing  the  east,  that  does  finely  for  drying  of  herbs; 
it  is  hung  round  with  hatchments  of  all  the  folks 
that  have  died  in  the  family  ;  and  then  the  pi¬ 
geon-house  is  over  our  heads. 

Miss  Lin.  The  pigeon-house  ! 

Hint.  Yes;  and  there,  every  morning,  we  shall 
be  waked  by  day-break,  with  their  murmuring, 
cooing,  and  courting,  that  will  make  it  as  fine  as 
can  be. 

Miss  Lin.  Ravishing  !  Well,  sir,  it  must  be 
confessed,  you  have  given  me  a  most  bewitching 
picture  of  pastoral  life;  your  place  is  a  peifect 
Arcadia— but  1  am  afraid  half  the  charms  are 
derived  from  the  painter’s  flattering  pencil.. 

Flint.  Not  heightened  a  bit,  as  yourself  shall 
be  judge — and  then,  as  to  the  company,  miss, 
you  may  have  plenty  of  that  when  you  will,  for 
we  have  as  pretty  a  neighbourhood  as  a  body  can 
wish. 

Miss  Lin.  Really  ? 

Flint.  There  is  the  widow  Kilderkin,  that 
keeps  the  Adam  and  Eve  at  the  end  of  the  town, 
quite  an  agreeable  body,  indeed — the  death  of 
her  husband  has  drove  the  poor  woman  to  tipple 
a  bit— Farmer  Dobbins’  daughters,  and  doctor 
Surplice,  our  curate,  and  wife,  a  vast  conversable 
woman,  if  she  was  not  altogether  so  deaf.  _ 

Miss  Lin.  A  very  sociable  set  !— why,  sir,  pla¬ 
ced  in  this  paradise,  there  is  nothing  left  you  to 
wish. 

Flint.  Yes,  miss,  but  there  is - 

Miss  Lira.  Ay  ?  what  can  that  be? 

Flint.  The  very  same  that  our  grandfather 
had— to  have  a  beautiful  Five  by  my  side — Could 
I  lead  the  lovely  Linnet,  nothing  loath,  to  that 
bower - 

Miss  Lin.  Oh,  excess  of  gallantry  ! 

Flint.  Would  her  sweet  breath  but  deign  to 
kindle,  and  blow  up  my  hopes  ! 

Miss  Lin.  Oh,  Mr  Flint!  I  must  not  sutler 
this,  for  your  sake;  a  person  of  your  importance 

and  rank- -  . 

Flint.  A  young  miss  of  your  great  merit  and 

HL  Lin.  A  gentleman  so  accomplished  and 

Flint.  Whose  perfections  are  not  only  the  talk 
of  Bath,  but  of  Bristol,  and  the  whole  country 
round. 

Mrs  Lin.  Oh,  Mr  Flint,  this  is  too - 


Flint.  Her  goodness,  her  grace,  her  duty,  her 
decency,  her  wisdom,  and  wit;  her  shape,  slim¬ 
ness,  and  size,  with  her  lovely  black  eyes;  so  ele¬ 
gant,  engaging,  so  modest,  so  prudent,  so  pious ; 
and,  if  1  am  rightly  informed,  possessed  of  a 
sweet  pretty  pipe. 

Miss  Lin.  This  is  such  a  profusion - 

Flint.  Permit  me,  miss,  to  solicit  a  specimen 
of  your  delicate  talents. 

Miss  Lin.  Why,  sir,  as  your  extravagant  com¬ 
pliments  have  left  me  nothing  to  say,  I  think  the 
best  thing  1  can  do  is  to  sing. 

SONG. 

The  smiling  morn,  the  breathing  spring, 

Invite  the  tuneful  birds  to  sing; 

And,  as  they  warble  from  each  spray, 

Love  melts  the  universal  lay,  &c. 

Flint.  Enchanting  !  ravishing  sounds !  not  the 
nine  Muses  themselves,  nor  Mrs  Baddeley,  is 
equal  to  you. 

Miss  Lin.  Oh,  fie  ! 

Flint.  May  I  flatter  myself,  that  the  words  of 
that  song  were  directed  to  me  ? 

Miss  Lin.  Should  I  make  such  a  confession,  I 
should  ill  deserve  the  character  you  have  been 
pleased  to  bestow. 

Enter  Lady  Catharine  Coldstream. 

Lady  Cath.  Come,  come,  Maister  Flint,  I’ll 
set  your  heart  at  rest  in  an  instant — you  ken  well 
enow,  lasses  are  apt  to  be  modest  and  shy ;  then 
take  her  answer  fra  me— prepare  the  minister, 
and  aw  the  rest  of  the  tackle,  and  you  will  find 
us  ready  to  gang  to  the  kirk. 

Flint.  Miss,  may  I  rely  on  what  her  ladyship 
says  ? 

'Lady  Calk.  Gad’s  mercy  !  I  think  the  man  is 
bewitched  !  he  wonna  take  a  woman  of  quality’s 
word  for  sik.a  trifling  thing  as  a  wife  ! 

Flint.  Your  ladyship  will  impute  it  all  to  my 

fears - then  I  will  strait  set  about  getting  the 

needful. 

Lady  Cath.  Gang  your  gait  as  fast  as  you 
list. 

Flint.  Lord  bless  us  !  I  had  like  to  have  for- 
<r0t — I  have,  please  your  ladyship,  put  up  here 
iu  a  purse,  a  few  presents,  that,  if  miss  would 
deign  to  accept - - 

Lady  Cath.  Ah!  that’s  aw  right,  quite  in  the 
order  of  things  ;  as  matters  now  stand,  there  is 
no  harm  in  her  accepting  presents  fra  you,  mas¬ 
ter  Flint ;  you  may  produce. 

Flint,  litre  is  a  Porto  Bello  pocket-piece  of 
Admiral  Vernon,  with  his  image  a  one  side,  and 
six  men  of  war,  all  in  full  sail,  on  the  other 
Lady  Cath.  That’s  a  curious  medallion. 

Flint.  And  here  is  half  a  crown  of  queen 
Anne’s,  as  fresh  as  when  it  came  from  the  mint 
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Lady  Cath.  Yes,  yes,  it  is  in  very  fine  preser¬ 
vation. 

Flint.  In  this  here  paper,  there  are  two  mourn¬ 
ing  rings ;  that,  which  my  aunt  Bother’em  left 
me,  might  serve  very  well.  I  should  think,  for  the 
approaching  happy  occasion. 

Lady  Cath.  How  !  a  mourning - 

Flint.  Because  why,  the  motto’s  so  pat ; 

‘  True  till  death  shall  stop  my  breath.’ 

Lady  Cath.  Ay,  ay,  that  contains  mickle  mo¬ 
rality,  miss. 

Flint.  And  here  is,  fourthly,  a  silver  coral  and 
bells,  with  only  a  bit  broke  off  the  coral  when  I 
was  cutting  my  grinders.  This  was  given  me  by 
my  godfather  Shngsby,  and  I  hope  will  be  in  use 
again  before  the  year  comes  about. 

Lady  Cath.  Na  doubt,  na  doubt;  leave  that 
matter  to  us — 1  warrant  we  impede  the  Flint  fa¬ 
mily  from  fawing  into  oblivion. 

Flint.  I  hope  so — I  should  he  glad  to  have  a 
son  of  my  own,  if  so  be,  but  to  leave  him  my 
fortune;  because  why,  at  present,  there  is  no  mor¬ 
tal  that  I  care  a  farthing  about. 


[Foote. 

Lady  Cath.  Quite  a  philosopher  ! - then  dis¬ 

patch,  master  Flint,  dispatch ;  for  you  ken,  at 
your  time  of  life,  you  hanna  a  moment  to  lose. 

Flint.  True,  true;  your  ladyship’s  entirely  de¬ 
voted — Miss,  I  am  your  most  affectionate  slave. 

[Exit. 

Lady  Cath.  A  saucy  lad,  this  Master  Flint; 
you  see,  miss,  he  has  a  meaning  in  aw  that  he 
does. 

Miss  Lin.  Might  I  be  permitted  to  alter  your 
ladyship’s  words,  I  should  rather  say,  meanness. 

Lady  Cath.  It  is  na  mickle  matter  what  the 
mon  is  at  present;  wi’  a  little  management,  you 
may  mold  him  into  any  form  that  you  list. 

Miss  Lin.  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  made  of  such 
pliant  materials;  but,  however,  I  have  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced  to  retire ;  the  die  is  cast — I  have  no 
chance  now,  unless  my  Corydon  should  happen 
to  alter  his  mind - 

Lady  Cath.  Na,  miss;  there  is  na  danger  in 
that;  you  ken  the  treaty  is  concluded  under  mv 
mediation;  an  he  should  dare  to  draw  back,  lady 
Catharine  Coldstream  would  soon  find  means  to 
punish  his  perfidy - Come  away,  miss. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — Sm  Christopher  Cripple,  Sour 

Crout,  De  Jarsey,  Major  Racket,  and 

Poultice,  discovered  sitting  at  a  table. 

Sir  Chr.  We  must  take  care,  that  Flint  does 
not  surprise  us,  for  the  scoundrel  is  very  suspi¬ 
cious. 

Rac.  There  is  no  danger  of  that — 1  lodged 
him  safely  at  Linnet’s — Button  stands  centry  at 
the  end  of  the  street,  so  that  we  shall  be  instant¬ 
ly  apprised  of  every  motion  he  makes. 

Poul.  Well  managed,  my  Major  ! 

Sir  Chr.  Yes,  yes ;  the  cunning  young  dog 
knows  very  well  what  he  is  about. 

Sour  Crout.  LTpon  my  word,  Major  Racket 
has  very  fine  disposition  to  make  a  figure  at  de 
head  ot  de  army ;  five  or  six  German  campaigns 
will — ah,  dat  is  de  best  school  in  de  vorld  for 
make  de  var. 

Sir  Chr.  Five  or  six  German  campaigns  ! 

Sour  Crout.  Ay,  Chevalier  ;  vat  you  say  to 
dat  ? 

Sir  Chr.  O  Mynheer  !  nothing  at  all - a 

German  war,  for  ought  I  know,  may  he  a  very 
good  school,  but  it’s  a  damned  expensive  educa¬ 
tion  for  us. 

De  Jar.  C’est  vrai,  Chevalier,  dat  is  all  true, 
cct  pay  la  dal  place  is  the  grave  for  the  French¬ 
man  and  de  fine  English  guinea. 

Sir  Chr.  True,  Monsieur;  but  our  guineas  are 
rather  worse  off  than  your  men,  for  they  stand 
no  chance  of  rising  again. 

De  Jar.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  dat  is  very  well - le 


Chevalier  have  beaucoup  d’esprit,  great  deal  of 
wit,  ma  foi. 

Rac.  I  think  the  knight  is  in  luck — but  don’t 
let  us  lose  sight  of  our  subject.  You,  gentle¬ 
men,  are  all  prepared,  perfect  in  the  several 
parts  you  are  to  play  ? 

All.  Ay,  ay. 

Rac.  You,  Mynheer  Sour  Crout? 

Sour  Crout.  I  understand — I  will  pique  his 
honour — the  pride  of  his  famille. 

Rac.  Right;  Poultice - 

Poul.  I  will  alarm  him  on  the  side  of  his 
health. 

Sir  Chr.  Next  to  his  money,  the  thing  in  the 
world  he  most  minds. 

Rac.  You,  De  Jarsey,  and  Button,  will  em¬ 
ploy  all  your  eloquence  on  the  prudential  side  of 
the — Oh,  dear  Jarsey  !  here  is  a  draft  for  the 
pipe  of  port  that  I  promised. 

De  Jar.  Dat  is  right. 

Rue.  The  only  receipt  to  get  bawds,  boroughs, 
or  Frenchmen.  [Aside.] — Oh,  here  Billy  comes — 

Enter  Button. 

Well,  Billy,  what  news  ? 

But.  I  am  vast  afraid  all  matters  are  con¬ 
cluded  at  last. 

Rac.  Ay  !  prithee,  why  so  ? 

But.  Because  why,  in  ten  minutes  after  you 
went,  out  bolted  the  squire,  and  hurry  scurried 
away  to  lawyer  Lattitat’s,  who,  you  know,  arrests 
his  tenants,  and  does  all  his  concerns. 
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Rac.  True;  well — 

But.  I  suppose  to  give  him  orders  about  draw¬ 
ing  the  writings. 

\Sir  Chr.  Not  unlikely— but  you  think  Hint 
will  come  to  the  club  ? 

But.  There  is  no  manner  of  doubt ;  because 
why,  he  hallooed  to  me,  from  over  the  way— 
what,  Billy,  I  suppose  you  are  bound  to  the 
Bear?  well,  boy,  I  shall  he  hard  at  your  heels— 
and  he  seemed  in  prodigious  vast  spints. 

Rac.  I  am  mistaken  if  we  don’t  lower  them  a 
little.  Well,  gentlemen,  the  tunc  ot  action 
draws  nigh.  Knight,  we  must  decamp. 

Sir  Chr.  When  you  will. 

Rac.  I  think,  sir  Christopher,  you  lodge  m 
the  same  house  with  the  Linnets  ? 

Sis  Chr.  Just  over  their  heads. 

Rac.  Then  thither  we’ll  go— ten  to  one,  it  out 
plot  operates  as  l  expect,  the  hero  will  return 
to  their  house. 

Sir  Chr.  Most  likely.  .  . 

Rac.  We  are  come  to  a  crisis,  and  the  catas¬ 
trophe  of  our  piece-  can’t  be  very  tar  ott. 

Sir  Chr.  I  wish,  like  other  plays,  it  don  t  end 

in  a  marriage.  ,  ,,  v  •. 

Rac.  Then  I  shall  be  most  confoundedly  bit 

— but  come,  knight. 

Sir  Chr.  Hot  vou,  I  do,  as  fast  as  1  can——! 
can’t  think,  Racket,  what  the  deuce  makes  thee 
so  warm  in  this  business  ;  there  is  certainly 
something  at  bottom,  that  1  don’t  comprehend.— 
But,  do,  Major,  have,  pity  on  the  poor jprl , 
upon  my  soul  she  is  a  sweet  little  syren, 

nocent  and - ,  ,  ,  ,  u  t 

Rac.  Pooh,  pooh  ;  don  t  be  absurd.  I 


thought  that  matter  had  been  fully  explan: icc 1 ; 
this  knight,  is  no  time  to  look  back.  but 
suppose  now  I  should  have  a  little  mischief  in 

hand  ?  ,  ,, 

Sir  Chr.  How  !  of  what  kind  r 
Rac.  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest 
knight,  till  done,  and  then  applaud  the  deed 
Sir  Chr.  It  is  very  extraordinary,  Majoi  Kac 
ket,  if  you  are  determined  to  make  the  devi  a 
visi’t,  that  you  can’t  pay  it  alone;  or  i  you  must 
have  company,  what  a  pox  makes  yo 

fiX£°Hey  day  !  ha,  ha  !  What,  in  the  vapours 
aaain  ? — We  must  have  some  more  punch. 

g Sr  Chr.  You  are  mistaken;  that  won  t  have 
power  to  change  the  state  of  my  mind;  my  re- 

^"nd  vvho  wishes  to  break  them  ?  I 
only  ask  your  assistance  to-night;  and  your^re- 
formation,  you  recollect,  don  t  begin 

r°sir  Chr.  That’s  true,  indeed ;  but  no  human 
power  shall  prevail  to  put  it  off  any  longer  than 
to-morrow. 

Rac.  Or  the  next  day  at  farthest. 

Sir  Chr.  May  I  be - -u  *  ho. 

*  [SellVcKET  and  Sie  Chkistopher. 

Vol.  III. 


Paul.  Come,  lads,  light  your  pipes-which  of 
us  shall  be  first  to  attack  ?  Billy  . 

But.  Won’t  it  be  rather  too  bold  loi  me  to 

bG&.  Then  let  us  leave  it  to  chance— Hush i ! 

I  hear  him  lumbering  in— compose  your  looks  , 
let  his  reception  he  solemn  and  grave. 

But.  Leave  that  chair  for  him. 

Enter  Flint. 

Flint.  How  fares  it,  my  ^cls? 
matters  are  settled  at  last-the 
complied,  and  to  morrow  is  fixed  tor  the  d,  y. 
Foul.  You  have  settled  it,  then  . 

Flint.  As  firm  as  a  rock.  _ 

Foul.  So  you  can’t  retreat  if  you  would  . 

Flint.  Retreat !  I  have  no  such  design. 

Paul.  You  han’t?  ...  ,  . 

Flint.  No,  to  be  sure,  you  great  fool .  wha 

the  deuce  would  Poultice  be  at  r 

Foul.  Nay  then,  neighbours,  what  we  ha 
been  saying  will  .just  signify  nothing. 

Flint.  Saving?  why  you  have  not  heard 

nothing”  very  material  Only  but 

“  k' "  t“f.r  “la  hopeyou  h»v.  Pot  fond 

out  ?in v  flaw- — Kitty  has  not- 

Pol  No,  no,  nothing  of  that-no  upon  my 
word— I  believe  a  very  modest,  prudent,  goo 

girl,  neighbour. 

All.  No  manner  of  doubt. 

Flint  Well  then — but  what  a  plague  is 
meaning  of  this?  You  all  sit  as  silent  and  glum- 
why  can’t  yon  speak  out,  with  a  P°*  •  fi 

Paul.  Why,  Squire,  as  we  are  all  vom 

i _  iwmn  nanvassmir  this  matte i 


friends,  we  have  been  canvassing 
among  us. 

Flint  You  have  ?  • 

Foul.  Marriage,  you  know  vei7^cl'>  1S  , 
trifling  affair;  too  much  caution  and  caie  cant 

h6  Flint.  That  I  firmly  believe,  which  has  made 

me  defer  it  so  long.  .  .  , 

Foul  Pray  lend  me  your  hand  ,  how  is  the 

stale  of  you,  health?  do  you  find  yourself  hearty 

aUMBTl  think  so;  that  is  I-you  han’t  obser- 

ved  anv  bad  symptoms  of  late. 

Foul  No ;  but  you  used  to  have  pains  flyin0 

ab£°UFormerly;  but  since  I  have  fixed  my 
gout  to  a  fit  they  are  gone- — that,  indeed,  J 

me  ud  four  or  five  months  in  a  year. 

pLl  A  pretty  long  spell ;  and  m  such  a  case, 

do  you  think  now,  that  a  marriage- 

Flint  The  most  best  receipt  m  the  world 
whv  that  man,  was  one  of  my  motives— wives, 
you  know,  are  allowed  to  make  very  good  nurses. 

Paul.  That  indeed.  ,  . 

Flint.  Ay,  and  then  they  are  always  at  hand  , 
and  besides  they  don’t  cost  one  a  farthing. 

4  A 
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jy,TT’  true;  wll3r>  you  look  very  jolly 

and  fresh;  does  not  lie?  y 

All.  Exceedingly. 

Pout.  Yet  he  can’t  be  less  than— let  me  see— 
wasn  t  you  under  old  Syntax  at  Wells  ? 

Flint.  He  died  the  year  I  left  school. 

:  I_hat  mi'st  be  a  good  forty  year  since. 

Lome  sheep-shearing  next. 

-fW/.  1  hen,  squire,  you  are  hard  upon  sixty  ? 

Flint.  Not  far  away.  Master  Poultice. 

Foul.  And  Miss  Linnet  sixteen  !  you  are  a 
bold  man— not  but  that  there  are  instances,  in¬ 
deed,  where  men  have  survived  many  years  such 
disproportionate  marriages  as  these. 

Flint.  Survived  !  why  should  they  not? 

Foul.  Lut,  then,  their  stamina  must  be  prodi¬ 
giously  strong.  r 

Flint.  Stamina ! 

Foul.  Let  us  see  !  Button,  there  was  doctor 
iJotage,  that  married  the  Devonshire  girl,  he 
had  a  matter  of - 

But.  No,  no;  he  dropped  off  in  six  months. 

i  oul.  True,  true,  I  had  forgot. 

Flint.  Lord  have  mercy  ! 
n,£u*‘  Incj?ed>  an  old  master  of  mine,  sir  Harry 
,  Luo,  is  alive,  and  walks  about  to  this  day. 

Flint.  Hey ! 

Foul.  But  you  forgot  where  sir  Harry  was 
born,  and  how  soon  his  lady  eloped  ! 

But.  In  the  honey  moon  ;  with  captain  Pike  of 
the  guards;  I  rnind  it  full  well. 

Foul.  That,  indeed,  alters  the  case. 

Flint.  Well,  but,  Billy,  you  are  not  serious  in 

death  ^  d°nt  th'nk  there  is  anT  danger  of 

But.  As  to  the  matter  of  death,  the  doctor 
Knows  better  than  I ;  because  why,  that  lies  in  his 
way ;  but  I  shall  never  forget  colonel  Crazy,  one 
of  the  best  customers  that  ever  I  had ;  I  never 
think  of  him  without  dropping  a  tear 
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Flint.  Why;  what  was  the  matter  with  him? 

But.  Married  lady  Barbary  Bonnie,  as  it  might 
be  about  midnight  oil  Monday- - 

Flint.  Well - 

But.  But  never  more  saw  the  sweet  face  of 
the  sun. 

Flint.  What !  did  he  die  ? 

But.  Within  an  hour  after  throwing  the  stock¬ 
ing.  = 

Flint.  Good  lord  !  that  was  dreadful  indeed— 
Of  what  age  might  he  he  ? 

But.  About  your  time  of  life. 

Flint.  That  is  vastly  alarming.  Lord  bless  me, 
Bilk  I  am  all  of  a  tremble  ! 

But.  Ay,  truly,  it  behoves  vour  honour  to  con¬ 
sider  what  you  are  about. 

Flint.  True. 

But.  J  hen  what  a  world  of  money  must  go  ! 
running  forwards  and  backwards  to  town,  and 
jaunting  to  see  all  the  fine  sights  in  the  place. _ 

Flint.  I  shan’t  take  her  to  many  of  them ;  per¬ 


haps  I  may  show  her  the  parliament-house,  and 
plays,  and  Boodle’s,  and  bedlam,  and  my  lord  ma¬ 
yor,  and  the  lions. 

But.  1  lien  the  vast  heap  of  fine  clothes  you 

must  make - 

Flint.  What  occasion  for  that? 

But.  As  you  arn’t  known,  there  is  no  doing 
without;  because  why,  everybody  passes  there 
for  what  they  appear. 

Flint.  Right,  Billy  ;  but  I  believe  I  have  found 
out  a  way  to  do  that  pretty  cheap. 

But.  V\  hich  way  may  be  that  ? 

Flint.  You  have  seen  the  minister  that’s  come 
down  to  tack  us  together? 

But.  I  have — Is  he  a  fine  man  in  the  pulpit? 
Flint.  He  don’t  care  much  to  meddle  with  that  ; 
hut  he  is  a  prodigious  patriot,  and  a  great  politi¬ 
cian  to  boot. 

But.  Indeed  ! 

Flint.  And  has  left  behind  him,  at  Paris,  a 
1 hoice  collection  of  curious  rich  clothes,  which 
he  has  promised  to  sell  me  a  pen  north. 

i  oul.  Pooh,  what  Billy  talks  of  are  trifles  to 

the  evils  you  are  to  expect - to  have  a  girl  to 

break  in  upon  your  old  ways  !  your  afternoon’s 
nap  interrupted,  and  perhaps  not  suffered  to  take 
your  pipe  of  a  night! 

F'lint.  No  ! 

Foul.  All  your  former  friends  forbidden  your 
house — 

Flint.  The  fewer  come  in,  the  less  will  go 
out  I  shan’t  be  sorry  for  that. 

Foul.  To  make  room  for  her  own  numerous 
clan — 

Flint.  Not  a  soul  of  them  shall  enter  the  doors. 

I  oul.  A  brood  of  babes  at  your  board,  whose 

fathers  she  herself  won  t  find  it  easy  to  name _ 

FUnt.  To  prevent  that,  I’ll  lock  her  up  in  a 
room. 

Foul.  The  King’s-Bench  will  break  open  the 
door - 

Flint.  Then  I’ll  turn  her  out  of  the  house. 

1  out.  1  hen  her  debts  will  throw  you  into 
gaol -  J 

FUnt.  Who  told  you  so? 

Foul.  A  dozen  of  proctors. 

Flint.  Then  I  will  hang  myself  out  of  the  way. 

1  oul.  So  she  will  become  possessed  of  her 
jointure,  and  her  creditors  will  foreclose  vour 
i  estate. 

Flint.  What  a  miserable  poor  toad  is  a  hus¬ 
band,  whose  misfortunes  not  even  death  can  re- 
lieve ! 

But.  Think  of  that,  squire,  before  it  be  too 
late  ! 

Flint.  \\  ell,  but,  friends,  neighbours,  what  the 
deuce  can  I  do?  Are  you  all  of  a  rnind  ? 

De  Jur.  All,  all ;  dcre  is  no  question  at  ail :  What ' 
a  garyon  of  your  ancient  famille  to  take  up  with 
a  pauvre  petite  bourgeoise  ? 

Flint.  Does  that  never  happen  in  France  ? 
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Be  Jar.  Never,  but  when  Monsieur  le  Baron 
is  very  great  beggar,  and  le  bourgeoise  has  damn¬ 
ed  deal  de  guinea. 

Poul.  That  is  none  of  our  case. 

Flint.  No,  no— Mynheer,  do  your  people  ne¬ 
ver  make  up  such  matches  ? 

Sour  Crout.  Never,  never— what,  a  German 
dishonour  his  stock!  why,  Mester  Hint,  should 
Mistress  Linnet  bring  you  de  children  for  de  ten 
generations  to  come,  they  could  not  be  chose  de 
canons  of  Strasburgh. 

Flint.  No?  ... 

Poul.  So,  squire,  take  it  which  way  you  will, 

what  dreadful  danger  you  run  ! 

Flint.  I  do. 

Poul.  Loss  of  friends - 

But.  Pipe  and  afternoon’s  nap— 

Sour  Crout.  Your  famille  gone  to  de  dogs— 

De  Jar.  Your  peace  of  mind  to  de  devil— 
Poul.  Your  health — 

But.  Your  wealth — 

Poul.  Plate,  money,  and  manors 

All.  Your —  ,  T 

Fli'nt.  Enough,  dear  neighbours,  enough— 1 
feel  it  I  feel  it 'too  well.  Lord  have  mercy,  what 
a  miserable  scrape  am  I  in  !  and  here,  too,  not 
an  hour  ago,  it  has  cost  me,  the  Lord  knows  what, 

in  making  her  presents  ! 

Poul.  Never  mind  that;  you  had  better  pait 
with  half  you  are  worth  in  the  world. 

Flint.  True,  true — well,  then,  1 11  go  and  bieak 
off  all  matters  this  minute. 

Poul.  The  wisest  tiling  you  can  do. 

But.  The  sooner  the  better.  _ 

Flint.  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  in  the~ and  yRt 
Button,  she  is  a  vast  pretty  girl— I  should  be 
heartily  sorry  to  lose  her— dost  think  one  could 
not  get  her  on  easier  terms  than  on  marriage? 
But.  It  is  but  trying,  however 
Flint.  To  tell  truth,  Billy,  I  have  always  had 
that  in  my  head ;  and,  at  all  events,  I  have  thought 
of  a  project  that  will  answer  my  purpose. 

But.  Ay,  squire,  what  is  it? 

Flint.  No  matter— and,  do  you  heai,  B.lly^ 
should  I  get  her  consent,  if  you  will  take  hei  ott 
my  hands,  and  marry  her,  when  I  begin  to  grow 


SCENE  II. 
Enter  Miss  Linnet. 


Illy  lldllUo)  ciin-*  j  / 

tired,  I’ll  settle  ten  pounds  a-year  upon  you, 
both  your  lives. 

But.  Without  paying  the  taxes. 

Flint.  That  matter  we  will  talk  of  hereafter.^ 

Poul.  So,  so,  we  have  well  settled  this  busi- 

No  more  thoughts  of  his  taking  a  wife. 
Poul.  lie  would  sooner  be  tied  to  a  gibbet , 
but,  Billy,  step  after  him,  they  will  let  you  in  at 
Sir  Christopher  Cripple  s ;  and  bring  us,  Bill,  a 


faithful  account.  ,  „  ,  f 

But  I  will,  I  will :  but  where  shall  you  be  ? 
iW.  Above,  in  the  Phoenix;  we  won’t  stir 
out  of  the  house  ;  but  be  very  exact. 

But.  Never  fear.  [Exeunt 


Miss  Lin.  Heigh  ho!  what  a  sacrifice  am  I 
going  to  make  !  but  it  is  the  wilL  of  those  who 
have  a  right  to  all  my  obedience,  and  to  that  I 
will  submit.  [Loud  knocking  at  the  door  ]  Bless 
me  1  who  can  that  be  at  this  time  of  night .  Our 
friends  may  err  ;  and  projects  the  most  pruden- 
tially  pointed,  may  miss  of  their  aim,  but  a„e 
andy experience  demand  respect  and  attention, 
and  the  undoubted  kindness  of  our  patents  de¬ 
signs  claims,  on  our  parts  at  least,  a  giatetul  ai  d 
ready  compliance. 

Enter  Nancy. 

Miss  Lin.  Nancy,  who  was  that  at  the  door  ? 
Nun.  Mr  Flint,  miss,  begs  the  favour  of  speak- 

in°*  five  words  with  you.  ,  ,  .  •  i  . 

°Mm  Lin.  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  had  this  night, 

at  least,  to  myself-Where  is  my  ™ther? 

Nan.  In  the  next  room  with  lady  Catharine, 
consulting  about  your  clothes  for  the  morning. 
Miss  Lin.  He  is  here-very  well,  you  may  jg. 

Enter  Flint. 

Flint.  She  is  alone,  as  I  wished— Miss,  I  beg 
pardon  for  intruding  at  this  time  of  night,  but 

jRinf.^You  can’t  wonder  that  I  desire  to  en- 
ioy  vour  good  company  every  minute  I  can. 

J  VMiss  IJn.  Those  minutes,  a  short  space  wfil 
place,  Mr  Flint,  in  your  power ;  if,  till  then,  you 

hap£mS“eBu^Say  the  truth  I  wanted 

to  have  a  little  serious  talk  with 

about  it.  I  think,  miss,  you  agree,  if  we  many, 

to  ao  off  to  the  country  directly/ 

Mil  Lin.  If  we  n/arry  !  Is  it,  then,  a  matter 

0t  'jpi'int  Why,  I  tell  you,  miss;  with  regard  to 
myself, ^you  know,  I  am  one  of  the  most  ancient- 
est  families  in  all  the  country  round  ■ 

Miss  Lin.  Without  doubt. 

Flint.  And,  as  to  money  and  lands  in  these 

parts,  I  believe  few  people  can  match  me. 

Miss  Lin.  Perhaps  not,  ,  j  a 

Flint.  And  as  to  yourself— I  d°nts.P)k  d 
disparaging  way-your  friends  are  low  folks,  and 

vour  fortune  just  nothing.  ,  j:-_ 

y  Miss  Lin.  True,  sir;  but  this  is  no  new  dis 

yH«k *» 

proofs  of  my  gratitude. 
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Flint.  Your  gratitude,  miss  ! — but.  we  talk  of 
your  love  !  and  ot  that,  if!  marry,  I  must  liave 
plain  and  positive  proofs. 

Miss  Lin.  Proofs  !  of  what  kind  ? 

Flint.  To  steal  away  directly  with  me  to  mv 
lodgings. 

Alisa  Lin.  Your  lodgings  ! 

Flint.  There  pass  the  night,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  very  minute  we  rise,  we  will  march  away 
to  the  abbey. 

Aliss  Lin.  Sir ! 

Flint.  In  short,  miss,  I  must  have  this  token 
of  love,  or  not  a  syllable  more  of  the  marriage. 

Aliss  Lin.  Give  me  patience! 

Flint.  Come,  miss,  we  have  not  a  minute  to 
lose;  the  coast  is  clear — should  somebody  come, 
you  will  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  do  what  I  de- 
sign. 

Aliss  Lin.  Power!  Hands  off,  Mr  Flint!  Pow¬ 
er  !  I  promise  you,  sir,  you  shall  never  have  me 
in  your  power. 

Flint.  Here,  miss - 

Miss  Lin.  Despicable  wretch  !  from  what  part 
of  my  character  could  your  vanity  derive  a  hope, 
that  I  would  submit  to  your  infamous  purpose? 

Flint.  Don’t  be  in  a - 

Aliss  Lin.  To  put  principle  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  not  a  creature,  that  had  the  least  tincture  of 
pride,  could  fall  a  victim  to  such  a  contemptible — 

Flint.  Why,  but,  miss - 

Miss  LAn.  It  is  true,  in  compliance  with  the 
earnest  request  of  my  friends,  I  bad  consented  to 
sacrifice  my  peace  to  their  pleasure;  and,  though 
reluctant,  would  have  given  you  my  hand. 

Flint.  Vastly  well  ! 

Miss  Lin.  What  motive,  hut  obedience  to  them, 
could  I  have  had  in  forming  an  union  with  you  ? 
Did  you  presume  I  was  struck  with  your  personal 
merit,  or  think  the  sordidness  of  your  mind  and 
manners  would  tempt  me? 

Flint.  Really,  miss,  this  is  carrying - 

Aliss  Lin.  You  have  wealth,  I  confess ;  but 
where  could  have  been  the  advantage  to  me,  as 
a  reward  for  becoming  your  drudge?  I  might, 
perhaps,  have  received  a  scanty  subsistence,  for 
I  can  hardly  suppose  you  would  grant  the  free 
use  of  that  to  your  wife,  which  your  meanness 
has  denied  to  yourself. 

Flint.  So,  so,  so  ! — by  and  by  she  will  alarm  the 
whole  house  ! 

Aliss  Lin.  The  whole  house  !  the  whole  town 
shall  he  told.  Sure  the  greatest  misfortune,  that 
poverty  brings  in  its  train,  is  the  subjecting  us  to 
the  insults  of  wretches  like  this,  who  have  no 
other  merit  but  what  their  riches  bestow  on  them. 

Flint.  What  a  damnable  vixen  !  [Aside. 

Miss  Lin.  Go,  sir !  leave  the  house  !  I  am 
ashamed,  sir,  you  have  had  the  power  to  move 
me;  and  never  more  let  me  be  shocked  with  vour 
sight.  J 


[Foo-te. 

Fnter  Lady  Catharine  and  Mrs  Linnet. 

Lady  Cath.  How’s  aw  wi  you  within  ? — Gad’? 
mercy!  what’s  the  matter  wi'miss?  I  will  hope, 
Maister  Flint,  it  is  na  you,  wha  ha  set  her  a  wail¬ 
ing  ? 

Airs  Lin.  Kitty,  my  love  ! 

Miss  Lin.  A  modest  proposal  of  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  making - 

Lady  Cath.  Of  what  kind  ? 

Miss  Liu.  Only  this  moment  to  quit  my  father 
and  you,  and  take  up  my  lodging  with  him. 

Lady  Cath.  To  night !  aw,  that  is  quite  out  of 
the  order  of  things;  that  is  ne’er  done,  Maister 
Hint,  till  after  the  ceremony  ot  the  nuptials  is 
said. 

Llinf.  No?  Then,  I  can  tell  your  ladyship,  it 
will  never  be  done. 

Lady  Cath.  How  ? 

Enter  Major  Racket,  Sir  Christopher 
Cripple,  and  Button. 

Sir  Chris.  We  beg  pardon  for  taking  the  liber¬ 
ty  to  come  in,  Mrs  Linnet,  but  we  were  afraid 
some  accident  might  have  happened  to  miss — 

Airs  Lin.  There  has,  sir. 

Rue.  Of  what  kind  ? 

Airs  Lin.  I  hat  worthy  gentleman,  under  pre¬ 
tence  ot  friendship  to  us,  and  honourable  views 
to  my  daughter,  has  hatched  a  treacherous  de¬ 
sign  to  inevitably  ruin  my  child  ! 

Sir  Chris.  What,  he?  Flint? 

Mrs  Lin.  Even  he. 

Sir  Chris.  An  impudent  son  of  a - Billy,  lead 

me  up,  that  I  may  take  a  peep  at  the  puppy - 

Your  servant,  young  gentleman  !  what,  is  it  true 
that  we  hear  ?  A  sweet  swain  this,  to  tempt  a  virgin 
to  sin  !  Why,  Old  Nick  has  made  a  mistake  here; 
he  used  to  be  more  expert  in  his  angling;  for  what 
female  on  earth  can  he  got  to  catch  this  bait? 

Lady  Cath.  Haud,  baud  you,  sir  Christopher 
C  ripple,  let  Maister  T  lint  and  I  have  a  short  con¬ 
ference  upon  this  occasion — I  find,  Maister  Flint, 
you  ha  made  a  little  mistake,  but  marriage  will 
set  aw  matters  right  in  the  instant.  I  suppose  you 
pei-severe  to  gang  vvi  miss  to  kirk  in  the  morn¬ 
ing?  _ 

Flint.  No,  madam,  nor  the  evening  neither. 

Lady  Cath.  Mercy  a  Gad  !  what,  do  you  re¬ 
fuse  to  ratify  the  preliminaries? 

Flint.  I  don’t  say  that  neither. 

Sir  Chris.  Then  name  the  time  in  which  you 
will  tulfil  them — a  week? 

Lady  Cath.  A  fortnight? 

Mrs  Lin.  A  month? 

Flint.  I  won’t  be  bound  to  no  time. 

Rac.  A  rascally  evasion  of  his,  to  avoid  an  ac¬ 
tion  at  law. 

Sir  Chris.  But,  perhaps,  he  may  be  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  that. 
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Lady  Cqth.  Well ;  but,  Maister  Hint,  are  you 
willing  to  make  miss  a  pecuniary  acknowledgment 
for  tlie  damage  ? 

Flint.  I  have  done  her  no  damage,  and  I’ll 
make  no  reparation. 

Rac.  Twelve  honest  men  of  your  country  may 
happen  to  differ  in  judgment. 

Flint.  Let  her  try,  if  she  will. 

Sir  Chris.  And,  I  promise  you,  she  shan’t  be 
to  seek  for  the  means. 

Lady  Cath.  If  you  be  nae  afraid  of  the  laws, 
ha  you  nae  sense  of  shame  ? 

Rac.  He  sense  of  shame  ! 

Lady  Cath.  Gad’s  wull  !  it  shall  cum  to  the 
proof;  you  mun  ken,  good  folk,  at  Edinburgh,  last 
winter,  I  got  acquainted  with  Maister  Fout  the 
play-actor  — I  will  get  him  to  bring  the  filthy  loon 
on  the  stage — 

Sir  Chris.  And  expose  him  to  the  contempt  of 
the  world  ?  he  richly  deserves  it. 

Flint.  Ay,  he  may  write,  you  may  rail,  and  the 
people  may  hiss,  and  what  care  I  ?  I  have  that 
at  home,  that  will  keep  up  my  spirits. 

Lady  Cath.  At  hame  ? 

Rac.  The  wretch  means  his  money. 

Flint.  And  what  better  friend  can  any  man 
have  ?  Tell  me  the  place  where  its  influence 
fails  ?  Ask  that  gentleman  how  he  got  his  cock¬ 
ade?  Money  !  I  know  its  worth  ;  and,  theietore, 
can’t  too  carefully  keep  it.  At  this  very  instant, 

I  have  a  proof  of  its  value ;  it  enables  me  to 
laugh  at  that  squeamish  impertinent  girl,  and  de¬ 
spise  the  weak  efforts  of  your  impotent  malice 
Call  me  forth  to  your  courts  when  you  please, 
that  will  procure  me  able  defenders,  and  good 
witnesses,  too,  if  they  are  wanted.  [Exit. 

Sir  Chris.  Now,  there’s  a  fellow  that  will  ne¬ 
ver  reform.  .  . 

Rac.  You  had  better  let  him  alone  ;  it  is  in  vain 
to  expect  justice  or  honour  from  him  !  What  a 
most  contemptible  cur  is  a  miser  ! 

Sir  Chris.  Ten  thousand  times  worse  than  a 
highwayman;  that  poor  devil  only  pilfeis  from 
Peter  or  Paul,  and  the  money  is  scattered  as 
soon  as  received;  but  the  wretch,  that  accumu¬ 
lates  for  the  sake  of  secreting,  annihilates  what 
was  intended  for  the  use  of  the  world,  and  is  a 
robber  of  the  whole  human  race. 

Rac.  And  of  himself,  too,  into  the  bargain. 

But.  For  all  the  world  ;  like  a  magpye,  he  steals 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  hiding. 

Rac.  Well  observed,  little  Bill !  ... 

But.  Why,  he  wanted  to  bring  me  into  his 
plot — yes;  he  made  proposals  for  me  to  marry 
miss,  after  his  purpose  was  served  ! 

Sir  Chris.  How  !  . 

But.  But  he  was  out  in  his  mar,— let  him  give 
his  cast  clothes  to  his  coachman.  Billy  Button 
can  afford  a  new  suit  of  his  own. 

Rac.  I  don’t  doubt  it  at  all. 

But.  Fellow— I  am  almost  resolved  never  to 
set  another  stitch  for  him  as  long  as  I  live. 

Sir  Chris.  Right,  Button,  right ;  but  where  rs 
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Miss  Kitty  ?  Come  hither,  my  chicken  :  Faith,  I 
am  heartily  glad  you  are  rid  of  this  scoundrel ; 
and,  if  such  a  crippled  old  fellow  as  me  was  wor¬ 
thy  of  your  notice — but  hold,  Kate,  there  is  an¬ 
other  chap  I  must  guard  you  against' - ■ 

Miss  Lin.  Another,  sir!  Who? 

Sir  Chris.  Why,  this  gentleman. 

Rac.  Me  !  , 

Sir  Chris.  Ay,  you  ;  come,  come,  major,  dont 
think  you  can  impose  upon  a  cunning  old  sports¬ 
man  like  me. 

Rac.  Upon  my  soul,  sir  Christopher,  you  make 
me  blush. 

Sir  Chris.  Oh  !  you  are  devilish  modest,  I  know 
— but  to  come  to  the  trial  at  once.  I  have  some 
reason  to  believe,  major,  you  are  fond  of  this 
girl ;  and,  that  her  want  of  fortune  mayn’t  plead 
your  excuse,  I  don’t  think  I  can  better  begin  my 
plan  of  reforming,  than  by  a  compliment  paid  to 
her  virtue — then  take  her,  and,  with  her,  two 
thousand  guineas  in  hand. 

Mrs  Lin.  How,  sir! 

Sir  Chris.  And  expect  another  good  spell  when 
Monsieur  le  Fevre  sets  me  free  from  the  gout. 

But.  Please  your  worship,  I’ll  accept  her  with 
half - 

Lady  Cath.  Gi  me  leave,  sir  Christopher,  to 
throw  in  the  widow’s  mite  on  the  happy  occa¬ 
sion  ;  the  bride  garment,  and  her  dinner  shall  be 
furnished  by  me. 

Sir  Chris.  Cock-a-leeky  soup  ? 

Laady  Cath.  Sheep’s  head  singed,  and  a  haggles 
in  plenty. 

Sir  Chris.  Well  said,  lady  Catharine  ! 

Miss  Lin.  How,  sir,  shall  I  acknowledge  this 
goodness? 

Sir  Chris.  By  saying  nothing  about  it — Well, 
sir,  we  wait  your  answer. 

Rac.  I  think  the  lady  might  first  be  consult¬ 
ed  :  I  should  be  sorry  a’ fresh  persecution  should 

follow  so  fast  on  the  heels  of  the - - 

Sir  Chris.  Come,  come,  no  trifling;  your  reso¬ 
lution  at  once. 

Rac.  I  receive,  then,  your  offer  with  pleasure. 
Sir  Chris.  Miss  ? 

Miss  Lin.  Sir,  there  is  a  little  account  to  be 
first  settled  between  this  gentleman  and  an  old 
unhappy  acquaintance  of  mine. 

Sir  Chris.  Who? 

Miss  Lin.  The  major  can  guess — the  unhappy 
Miss  Prim. 

Sir  Chris.  You  see,  major,  your  old  sins  are  ri¬ 
sing  in  judgment. 

Rac.  I  believe,  madam,  I  can  satisfy  that. 

Miss  Lin.  I  sha’n’t  give  you  the  trouble — but, 
first,  let  me  return  you  all  my  most  grateful 
thanks  for  your  kind  intentions  towards  me.  I 
know  your  generous  motives,  and  feel  their  value, 
I  hope,  as  I  ought;  but  might  I  be  permitted  to 
chuse,  I  beg  to  remain  in  the  station  I  am ;  my 
little  talents  have  hitherto  received  the  public 
protection;  nor,  whilst  I  continue  to  deserve,  am 
I  the  least  afraid  of  losing  my  patrons,  [ Exeunt # 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — Whittle’s  house. 

Enter  Bates  and  Servant. 

Bates.  Is  he  gone  out?  his  card  tells  me  to 
come  directly — I  did  but  lock  up  some  papers, 
take  my  hat  and  cane,  and  away  I  hurried. 

Ser.  My  master  desires  you  will  sit  down,  he 
will  return  immediately ;  he  had  some  business 
with  his  lawyer,  and  went  out  in  great  haste, 
leaving  the  message  I  have  delivered.  Here  is 
my  young  master.  [Exit  Servant. 

Enter  Nephew. 

Bates.  What,  lively  Billy  ! — hold,  I  beg  your 
pardon— melancholy  William,  I  think — Here's  a 
fine  revolution — I  hear  your  uncle,  who  was  last 
month  all  gravity,  and  you  all  mirth,  have  changed 
characters  ;  he  is  now  all  spirit,  and  you  are  in 
the  dumps,  yotuig  man. 


Neph.  And  for  the  same  reason.  This  jour¬ 
ney  to  Scarborough  will  unfold  the  riddle. 

Bates.  Come,  come,  in  plain  English,  and  be¬ 
fore  your  uncle  comes,  explain  the  matter. 

Neph.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  undone. 

Bates.  In  love,  I  know — I  hope  your  uncle  is 
not  undone,  too — that  would  be  the  devil ! 

Neph.  He  has  taken  possession  of  him  in  every 
sense.  In  short,  he  came  to  Scarborough  to  see 
the  lady  I  had  fallen  in  love  with - 

Bates ,  And  fell  in  love  himself? 

Neph.  Yes,  and  with  the  same  lady. 

Bates.  That  is  the  devil  indeed  ! 

Neph.  O,  Mr  Bates  !  when  I  thought  my  hap¬ 
piness  complete,  and  wanted  only  my  uncle’s 
consent,  to  give  me  the  independence  he  so  often 
has  promised  me,  he  .came  to  Scarborough  for 
that  purpose,  and  wished  me  joy  of  my  choice  ; 
but,  in  less  than  a  week,  his  approbation  turned 
into  a  passion  for  her :  he  now  hates  the  sight  of 
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me,  and  is  resolved,  with  the  consent  of  the  fa¬ 
ther,  to  make  her  his  wife  directly. 

Bates.  So  he  keeps  you  out  of  your  fortune, 
won’t  give  his  consent,  which  his  brother’s  foolish 
will  requires,  and  he  would  marry  himself  the 
same  woman,  because  right,  title,  conscience, 
nature,  justice,  and  every  law,  divine  and  human, 
are  against  it ! 

Neph.  Thus  he  tricks  me  at  once  both  of  wife 
and  fortune,  without  the  least  want  of  either. 

Bates.  Well  said,  friend  Whittle  !  but  it  can’t 
be,  it  shan’t  be,  and  it  must  not  be  ! — this  is 
murder  and  robbery  in  the  strongest  sense,  and 
he  shan’t  be  hanged  in  chains,  to  be  laughed  at 
by  the  whole  town,  if  I  can  help  it. 

Neph.  I  am  distracted,  the  widow  is  distressed, 
and  we  both  shall  run  mad  ! 

Bates.  A  widow  too  !  'gad  a  mercy,  threescore 
and  rive ! 

Neph.  But  such  a  widow  !  She  is  now  in  town 
with  her  father,  who  wants  to  get  her  oft  his 
hands ;  ’tis  equal  to  him  who  has  her,  so  she  is 
provided  for — l  hear  somebody  coining— I  must 
away  to  her  lodgings,  where  she  waits  tor  me  to 
execute  a  scheme  directly  for  our  delivery. 

Bates..  What  is  her  name,  Billy  ? 

Neph.  Brady. 

Bates.  Brady  !  Is  not  she  daughter  to  sir  Pat¬ 
rick  O’Neale  ! 

Neph.  The  same.  She  was  sacrificed  .  to  the 
most  senseless  drunken  profligate  in  the  whole 
country:  He  lived  to  run  out  his  fortune ;  and 
the  only  advantage  she  got  from  the  union  was, 
he  broke  that  and  his  neck  before  he  had  broke 
her  heart. 

Bates.  The  affair  of  marriage  is,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  put  upon  the  easiest  footing;  there  is  neither 
love. or  hate  in  the  matter;  necessity  brings  them 
•together;  they  are  united  at  first  for  their  mutual 
'"convenience,  and  separated  ever  after  for  their 

particular  pleasures — O  rare  matrimony  ! - 

Where  does  she  lodge  ? 

Neph.  In  Pall  Mall,  near  the  hotel. 

Bales.  I’ll  call  in  my  way,  and  assist  at  the 
consultation;  I  am  for  a  bold  stroke,  if  gentle 
methods  should  fail. 

Neph.  We  have  a  plan,  and  a  spirited  one,  it 
my  sweet  widow  is  able  to  go  through  it — pray 
let  us  have  your  friendly  assistance- — ours  is  the 
cause  of  love  and  reason. 

Bates.  Get  you  gone,  with  your  love  and  rea¬ 
son  !  they  seldom  pull  together  now-a-days.  I’ll 
give  your  uncle  a  dose  first,  and  then  I’ll  meet 
you  at  the  widow’s— What  says  your  uncle’s 
privy  counsellor,  Mr  Thomas,  to  this? 

Neph.  He  is  greatly  our  friend,  and  will  enter 
sincerely  into  our  service — he  is  honest,  sensible, 
ignorant,  and  particular;  a  kind  of  half  coxcomb, 
with  a  thorough  good  heart — but  he’s  here. 

Bates,  Do  you  go  about  your  business,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me. 

[EH?  Nephew. 


Enter  Thomas. 

Bates.  Mr  Thomas,  I  am  glad  to  9ee  you ; 
upon  my  word,  you  look  charmingly — you  wear 
well,  Mr  Thomas. 

Tho.  Which  is  a  wonder,  considering  how 
times  go,  Mr  Bates — they’ll  wear  and  tear  me 
too,  if  I  don’t  take  care  of  myself — my  old  mas¬ 
ter  has  taken  the  nearest  way  to  wear  himself 
out,  and  all  that  belong  to  him. 

Bates.  Why,  surely  this  strange  story  about 
town  is  not  true,  that  the  old  gentleman  is  fallen 
in  love  ? 

Tho.  Ten  times  worse  than  that  !- 

Bates.  The  devil ! 

Tho.  And  his  horns — going  to  be  married ! 

Bates.  Not  if  I  can  help  it. 

Tho.  You  never  saw  such  an  altered  man  in 
your  born  days  ! — he’s  grown  young  again  ;  he 
frisks,  and  prances,  and  runs  about,  as  if  he  had 
a  new  pair  of  legs — he  has  left  off  his  brown 
camlet  surtout,  which  he  wore  all  the  summer, 
and  now,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  he  goes 
open  breasted,  and  he  dresses,  and  powders,  and 
smirks,  so  that  you  would  take  him  for  the  mad 
Frenchman  in  Bedlam — something  wrong  in  his 
upper  story — Would  you  think  it? — he  wants 
me  to  wear  a  pig-tail  ! 

Bates.  Then  he  is  far  gone  indeed  ! 

Tho.  As  sure  as  you  are  there,  Mr  Bates,  a 
pig-tail ! — we  have  had  sad  work  about  it — I 
made  a  compromise  with  him  to  wear  these 
ruffled  shirts  which  he  gave  me ;  but  they  stand 

in  my  way - T  am  so  listless  with  them - - 

thougtrihave  tied  up  my  hands  for  him,  I  won’t 
tie  up  my  head,  that  I  am  resolute. 

Bates.  This  it  is  to  be  in  love,  Thomas  ? 

Tho.  He  may  make  free  with  himself,  he 
shan’t  make  a  fool  of  me — he  has  got  his  head 
into  a  bag,  but  I  won’t  have  a  pig-tail  tacked  to 
mine — and  so  I  told  him. 

Bates.  What  did  you  tell  him  ? 

Tho.  That  as  I,  and  my  father,  and  his  father 
before  me,  had  wore  their  own  hair  as  heaven 
had  sent  it,  1  thought  myself  rather  too  old  to 
set  up  for  a  monkey  at  my  tune  of  life,  and  wear 
a  pig-tail — he,  he,  he  ! — he  took  it. 

Bates.  With  a  wry  face,  for  it  was  wormwood. 

Tho.  Yes,  he  was  frumped,  and  called  me  old 
blockhead,  and  would  not  speak  to  me  the  rest 
of  the  day— -but  the  next  day  he  was  at  it  again 
— he  then  put  me  into  a  passion — and  I  could" 
not  help  telling  him,  that  I  was  an  Englishman 
born,  and  had  my  prerogative  as  well  as  he;  and 
that  as  long  as  I  had  breath  in  mv  body  I  was 
for  liberty,  and  a  strait  head  of  hair  ! 

Bates.  Well  said,  Thomas  ! — he  could  not  an¬ 
swer  that. 

Tho.  The  poorest  man  in  England  is  a  match 
for  the  greatest,  if  he  will  but  stick  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  the  statute  books,  as 
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they  are  delivered  down  to  us  from  our  fore¬ 
fathers. 

Bates.  You  are  right — we  must  lay  our  wits 
together,  and  drive  the  widow  out  of  your  old 
master’s  head,  and  put  her  into  your  young 
master’s  hands. 

Thu.  With  all  my  heart ! — nothing  can  be  more 
meritorious — marry  at  his  years  !  what  a  terri¬ 
ble  account  would  he  make  ot  it,  Mr  Bates  ! — 
Let  me  see — on  the  debtor  side  sixty-live — and 
per  contra  creditor,  a  buxom  widow  of  twenty- 
three — He’ll  be  a  bankrupt  in  a  fortnight— he, 
he,  he  ! 

Bates.  And  so  he  would,  Mr  Thomas — what 
have  you  got  in  your  hand  ? 

Tho.  A  pamphlet,  my  old  gentleman  takes  in 
— he  has  left  off  buying  histories  and  religious 
pieces  by  numbers,  as  he  used  to  do ;  and  since 
he  has  got  this  widow  in  his  head,  he  reads  no¬ 
thing  but  the  Amorous  Repository,  Cupid’s 
Revels,  Call  to  Marriage,  Hymen’s  Delights, 
Love  lies  a  Bleeding,  Love  in  the  Suds,  and  such 
like  tender  compositions. 

Bates.  Here  he  comes,  with  all  his  folly  about 
him. 

Tho.  Yes,  and  the  first  fool  from  Vanity-fair 
— Heaven  help  us  ! — love  turns  man  and  woman 
topsy  turvy  !  [Exit  Thomas. 

Whit.  [ Without .]  Where  is  he?  where  is  my 
good  friend  ? 

Enter  Whittle. 

Ha  !  here  he  is — give  me  your  hand. 

Bates.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  such  spirits, 
my  old  gentleman. 

Whit.  Not  so  old  neither — no  man  ought  to 
be  called  old,  friend  Bates,  if  he  is  in  health, 
spirits,  and - 

Bates.  In  his  senses — which  I  should  rather 
doubt,  as  I  never  saw  you  half  so  frolicksome  in 
my  life. 

Whit.  Never  too  old  to  learn,  friend  ;  and  if 
I  don’t  make  use  of  my  philosophy  now,  I  may 
wear  it  out  in  twenty  years — I  have  been  always 
bantered  as  of  too  grave  a  cast — you  know, 
when  I  studied  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  they  used  to 
call  me  Young  Wisdom. 

Bates.  And  if  they  should  call  you  Old  Folly, 
it  will  be  a  much  worse  name. 

Whit.  No  young  jackanapes  dares  to  call  me 
so,  while  I  have  this  friend  at  my  side.  [Touches 
his  sword.] 

Bates.  A  hero,  too  !  what  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  is  come  to  you,  my  friend  ? — high 
spirits,  quick  honour,  a  long  sword,  and  a  bag  ! 
— you  want  nothing  but  to  be  terribly  in  love, 
and  then  you  may  sally  forth  Knight  of  the 
Woeful  Countenance.  11a,  ha,  ha  ! 

Whit.  Mr  Bates — the  ladies,  who  are  the  best 
judges  of  countenances,  are  not  of  your  opinion  ; 
and  unless  you’ll  be  a  little  serious,  I  must  beg 


pardon  for  giving  you  this  trouble,  and  I’ll  open 
my  mind  to  some  more  attentive  friend. 

Bates.  Well,  come  !  unlock  then,  you  wild, 
handsome,  vigorous  young  dog  you — I  will  please 
you  if  I  can. 

Whit.  1  believe  you  never  saw  me  look  better, 
Frank,  did  you? 

Bates.  O  yes,  rather  better  forty  years  ago. 

Whit.  What,  when  I  was  at  Merchant  Taylors’ 
■School  ? 

Bates.  At  I.incoln’s-Inn,  Tom. 

Whit.  It  can’t  be — I  never  disguise  my  age, 
and  next  February  I  shall  be  fifty-four. 

Bates.  Fifty-four  !  Why  I  am  sixty,  and  you 
always  licked  me  at  school — though  I  believe  I 
could  do  as  much  for  you  now,  and  ’ecod  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  deserve  it  too. 

Whit.  I  tell  you  I  am  in  my  fifty-fifth  year. 

Bates.  O,  you  are  ? — let  me  see — we  were  to¬ 
gether  at  Cambridge,  anuo  domini  twenty-five, 

which  is  near  fifty  years  ago - you  came  to  the 

college,  indeed,  surprisingly  young;  and,  what  is 
more  surprising,  by  this  calculation,  you  went  to 
school  before  you  was  born — you  was  always  a 
forward  child. 

Whit.  I  see  there  is  no  talking  or  consult¬ 
ing  with  you  in  this  humour;  and  so,  Mr  Bates, 
when  you  are  in  temper  to  show  less  of  vour  wit, 
and  more  of  your  friendship,  I  shall  consult  with 
you. 

Bates.  Fare  you  well,  my  old  boy — young  fel¬ 
low,  I  mean — when  you  have  done  sowing  your 
wild  oats,  and  have  been  blistered  into  your  right 
senses;  when  you  have  half  killed  yourself  with 
being  a  beau,  and  return  to  your  woollen  caps, 
flannel  waistcoats,  worsted  stockings,  cork  soles, 
and  gallochies,  I  am  at  your  service  again.  So 

bon  jour  to  you,  Monsieur  Fifty-four - ha, 

ha !  [Exit. 

Whit.  He  has  certainly  heard  of  mv  affair — 
but  he  is  old  and  peevish — he  wants  spirits,  and 
strength  of  constitution  to  conceive  my  happi¬ 
ness — I  am  in  love  with  the  widow,  and  must 

have  her :  Every  man  knows  his  own  wants - 

let  the  world  laugh,  and  my  friend  stare  !  let 
them  call  me  imprudent,  and  mad,  if  they  please 

- 1  live  in  good  times,  and  among  people  of 

fashion  ;  so  none  of  my  neighbours,  thank 
Heaven,  can  have  the  assurance  to  laugh  at 
me. 

Enter  Old  Kecksey. 

Keck.  What,  my  friend  Whittle  !  joy,  joy,  to 
you,  old  boy — you  are  going,  a  going,  a  going  !  a 
fine  widow  lias  bid  for  you,  and  will  have  you — 
hah,  friend?  all  for  the  best — there  is  nothing 
like  it — hugh,  hugh,  hugh  ! — a  good  wife  is  a 
good  thing,  and  a  young  one  is  a  better — hah — 
who’s  afraid  ?  If  I  had  not  lately  married  one,  I 

should  have  been  at  death’s  door  by  this  time - 

hugh,  hugh,  hugh  ! 
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Whit.  Thank,  thank  you,  friend  !  I  was  com¬ 
ing  to  advise  with  you — I  am  got  into  the  pound 
again — in  love  up  to  the  ears — a  fine  woman, 
faith;  and  there’s  no  love  lost  between  us. 

Am  1  right,  friend  ? 

Keck.  Right  !  ay,  right  as  my  leg,  Tom  !  Life  s 
nothing  without  love — luigh,  hugh  !  I  am  happy 
as  the  day’s  long  !  my  wife  loves  gadding,  and  I 
can’t  stay  at  home ;  so  we  are  both  of  a  mind 
She’s  every  night  at  one  or  other  of  the  garden 
places;  but  among  friends,  I  am  a  little  ah  aid 
of  the  damp  ;  luigh,  liugh,  hugh  !  She  has  got  an 
Irish  gentleman,  a  kind  ot  cousin  ot  hers,  to  take 
care  of  her;  a  fine  fellow  !  and  so  good-natured  ! 

_ It  is  a  vast  comfort  to  have  such  a  triend  in  a 

family  !  Hugh,  hugh,  hugh  ! 

Whit.  You  are  a  bold  man,  cousin  Ivecksey . 

Keck.  Bold  ay,  to  be  sure  ;  none  but  the 

brave  deserve  the  fair - Hugh,  hugh  !  who  s 

afraid  ? 

Whit.  Why  your  wife  is  five  feet  ten  ! 

Keck.  Without  her  shoes.  I  hate  your  little 
shrimps  ;  none  of  your  lean,  meagre  French 
frogs  for  me  ;  L  was  always  fond  of  the  majestic, 
give  me  a  slice  of  a  good  F.nglisli  surloin]  cut 
and  come  again;  hugh,  hugh,  hugh!  that  s  my 

Whit.  I’m  glad  you  have  so  good  a  stomach — 
And  so  you  would  advise  me  to  marry  the  widow 
directly  ? 

Keck.  To  be  sure !— you  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose;  I  always  mind  what  the  poet  says, 

’Tis  folly  to  lose  time,  _ 

When  man  is  in  his  prime  : 

Hugh  !  hugh  !  hugh  ! 

Whit.  You  have  an  ugly  cough,  cousin. 

Keck.  Marriage  is  the  best  lozenge  for  it 

Whit.  You  have  raised  me  from  the  dead— I 
am  glad  you  came— Frank  Bates  had  almost  kill¬ 
ed  me  with  his  jokes— but  you  have  comforted 
me,  and  we  will  walk  through  the  Iaik;  and  I 
will  carry  vou  to  the  widow  in  Pall-mall. 

Keck.  With  all  my  heart !— - I’ll  raise  her  spi¬ 

rits,  and  yours  too.  Courage,  lorn  come  along 
- who’s  afraid  ?  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II .—The  Widow’s  lodging , 

Enter  Widow,  Nephew,  and  Bates. 

Kates.  Indeed,  madam,  there  is  no  other  way 
but  to  cast  off  your  real  character,  and  assume 
a  feigned  one;  it  is  an  extraordinary  occasion, 
and  requires  extraordinary  measures  ;  pluck  up  a 
spirit,  and  do  it  for  the  honour  ot  your  sex. 

Neph.  Only  consider,  my  sweet  widow,  tfiat 
our  all  is  at  stake. 

Wid.  Could  1  bring  my  heart  to  act  contrary 
to  its  feelings,  would  not  you  hate  me  fot  oemg 
a  hypocrite,  though  it  is  done  for  your  sake  . 

Vgl.  III. 


Neph.  Could  I  think  myself  capable  of  such 
ingratitude - 

Wid.  Don’t  make  fine  speeches !  You  men  are 
strange  creatures ;  you  turn  our  heads  to  your 
purposes,  and  then  despise  us  for  the  folly  you 
teach  us.  ’Tis  hard  to  assume  a  character  con¬ 
trary  to  my  disposition  :  I  cannot  get  rid  ot  my 
unfashionable  prejudices  till  I  have  been  mar¬ 
ried  in  England  some  time,  and  lived  among  my 

betters.  .  , 

Neph.  Thou  charming,  adorable  woman  .  what 
shall  we  do  then  ?  I  never  wished  for  a  lortune 

till  this  moment.  .  . 

Wid.  Could  we  live  upon  affection,  1  would 
give  your  fortune  to  your  uncle,  and  thank  him 

for  taking  it ;  and  then - - 

Neph.  What  then,  my  sweet  widow  ?  _ 

Wid.  I  would  desire  you  to  run  away  with  me 
as  fast  as  you  can — What  a  pity  it  is,  that  this 
money,  which  my  heart  despises,  should  hinder 
its  happiness,  or  that,  for  want  of  a  few  dirty 
acres,  a  poor  woman  must  be  made  miserable, 
and  sacrificed  twice  to  those  who  have  them  .  _ 
Neph.  Heaven  forbid  !  these  exquisite  senti¬ 
ments  endear  you  more  to  me,  and  distract  me 
with  the  dread  of  losing  you. 

Bates.  Young  folks  ;  let  an  old  man,  who  is 
not  quite  in  love,  and  yet  wiil  admire  a  fine  wo¬ 
man  to  the  day  of  his  death,  throw  in  a  little  ad¬ 
vice  among  your  flames  and  darts. 

Wid.  Though  a  woman,  a  widow,  and  in  love 
too,  I  can  hear  reason,  Mr  Bates. 

Bates.  And  that’s  a  wonder - You  have  no 

time  to  lose;  for  want  of  a  jointure  you  are  still 
your  father’s  slave ;  he  is  obstinate,  and  has  pro¬ 
mised  you  to  the  old  man :  Now,  madam,  if  you 
will  not  rise  superior  to  your  sex’s  weakness,  to 
secure  a  young  fellow  instead  ot  an  old  one,  youi 
eyes  are  a  couple  of  hypocrites. 

Wid.  They  are  a  couple  of  traitors,  I  m  sure, 
and  have  led  their  mistress  into  a  toil,  from  which 
all  her  wit  cannot  release  her. 

Neph.  But  it  can,  if  you  will  but  exert  it.  My 
uncle  adored,  and  fell  in  love  with  you  for  your 
beauty,  softness,  and  almost  speechless  reserve. 
Now,"  if,  amidst  all  his  rapturous  ideas  of  your 
delicacy,  you  would  bounce  upon  him  a  wild, 
ranting,  buxom  widow,  he  will  grow  sick  of  his 
bargain,  and  give  me  a  fortune  to  take  you  on  Ins 
hands. 

Wid.  I  shall  make  a  very  bad  actress. 

Neph.  You  are  an  excellent  mimic;  assume 
but  the  character  of  your  Irish  female  neighbour 
in  the  country,  with  which  you  astonished  us  so 
agreeably  at  Scarborough  ;  you  will  frighten  my 
uncle  to  terms  and  do  that  tor  us  which  neither 
my  love  nor  your  virtue  can  accomplish  without 

Wid  Now  for  a  trial — [Mimicking  a  strong 
brogue.] — Fait  and  trot,  if  you  will  be  alter 
brimdng  me  before  the  old  jontleman,  i  he  lov  es 
his  ears  with  a  little  ot  the 
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brogue,  and  some  dancing  too,  into  the  bargain, 

it  loves  capering - O  bless  me  !  my  heart  fails 

me,  and  I  am  frightened  out  of  my  wits;  I  can 
never  go  through  it. 

[Nephew  and  Bates  both  laugh. - 

Nephew,  kneeling,  and  kissing  her 
hand , 

O,  ’tis  admirable!  Love  himself  inspires  you,  and 
we  shall  conquer.  What  say  you,  Mr  Bates  ? 

Bates.  I’ll  insure  you  success;  I  can  scarce  be¬ 
lieve  my  own  cars :  such  a  tongue  and  a  brogue 
would  make  Hercules  tremble  at  five-and-twen- 
ty  !  But  away,  away,  and  give  him  the  first  broad¬ 
side  in  the  Park  ;  there  you’ll  find  him  hobbling 
with  that  old  cuckold,  Kecksev. 

I!  id.  But  will  my  dress  suit  the  character  I 
play? 

Neph.  The  very  thing  !  Is  your  retinue  ready, 
and  your  part  got  by  heart? 

IT  ill.  All  is  ready ;  'tis  an  act  of  despair  to 
punish  folly  and  reward  merit ;  'tis  the  last  ef¬ 
fort  ot  pure,  honourable  love  ;  and  if  every  wo¬ 
man  would  exert  the  same  spirit  for  the  same 
out-of-tashion  rarity,  there  would  be  less  busi¬ 
ness  for  Doctors-Commons.  Now  let  the  critics 
laugh  at  me,  if  they  dare.  [Exit  with  spirit. 

Neph.  Bravo  !  bravissimo  !  sweet  widow  ! 

[Exit  ufter  her. 

Bates.  Huzza  !  huzza  !  *  [ Exit. 

SCENE  III. —  The  Bark. 

Enter  Whittle  and  Ivecksey. 

TI  hit.  Yes,  yes,  she  is  Irish;  but  so  modest, 
so  mild,  and  so  tender,  and  just  enough  of  the 
accent  to  give  a  peculiar  sweetness  to  her  words, 
which  drop  from  her  in  monosyllables,  with  such 
a  delicate  reserve,  that  1  shall  have  all  the  com¬ 
fort,  without  the  impertinence  of  a  wife. 

Keck.  There  our  taste  differs,  friend  ;  I  am  for 
a  lively  smart  girl  in  my  house,  hugh  !  hugh  !  to 
keep  up  my  spirits,  and  make  me  merry.  1  don’t 
admire  dumb  waiters,  not  I;  no  still  life  for  me; 
I  love  the  prittle  prattle;  it  sets  me  to  sleep,  and 
I  can  take  a  sound  nap,  while  my  Sally  and  her 
cousin  are  running  and  playing  about  the  house 
like  young  cats. 

Whit.  I  am  for  no  cats  in  my  house ;  I  cannot 
sleep  with  a  noise;  the  widow  was  made  on  pur¬ 
pose  for  me;  she  is  so  bashful,  has  no  acquaint¬ 
ance.  and  she  never  would  stir  out  of  doors  if 
her  friends  were  not  afraid  of  a  consumption, 
and  so  force  her  into  the  air:  Such  a  delicate 
creature!  yon  shall  see  her;  you  were  alwavs 
for  a  tall,  chattering,  frisky  wench;  now,  for  my 
part,  I  am  with  the  old  saying, 

Wife  a  mouse, 

Quiet  house ; 

Wife  a  cat, 

Preudful  that ! 


[Garrick. 

Keck.  I  don’t  care  for  your  sayings - who’s 

afraid  ? 

Whit.  There  goes  Bates :  let  ns  avoid  him,  he 
will  only  be  joking  with  us :  when  I  have  taken 
a  serious  thing  into  my  head,  I  can’t  hear  to  have 
it  laughed  out  again.  This  way,  friend  Keck¬ 
sev — What  have  we  got  here  ? 

Keck.  [Looking  out.~\  Some  fine  prancing 
wench,  with  tier  lovers  and  footmen  about  her; 
she’s  a  gay  one,  by  her  motions. 

Whit.  W  ere  she  not  so  flaunting,  I  should  take 
it  for — No,  it  is  impossible;  and  yet  is  not  that 
my  nephew  with  her  ?  I  forbad  him  speaking  to 
her;  it  can’t  be  the  widow  !  I  hope  it  is  not. 

Enter  Widow,  followed  bp  Nephew,  three 
Footmen,  and  a  black  Boy. 

Wid.  Don’t  bother  me,  young  man,  with  your 
darts,  your  cupids,  and  your  pangs;  if  you  had 
halt  of  them  about  you  that  you  swear  you  have, 
they  would  have  cured  you,  by  killing  you  long 
ago.  Would  you  have  me  faitless  to  your  uncle, 
hah  !  young  man  ?  Was  not  I  faitful  to  you,  ’dll 
I  was  ordered  to  be  faitful  to  him?  but  T  must 
know  more  of  vour  English  wavs,  and  live  more 
among  the  English  ladies,  to  learn  how  to  be 
faitful  to  two  at  a  time — and  so  there’s  my  an¬ 
swer  for  you. 

Neph.  Then  I  know  my  relief,  for  I  cannot 
live  without  you.  '  [Exit. 

Wid.  Take  what  relief  you  plase,  young  jontle- 
man,  what  have  I  to  do  with  dat  ?  He  is  certainly 
mad,  or  out  ot  his  sinses,  for  he  swears  he  can’t 
live  without  me,  and  yet  he  talks  of  killing  him¬ 
self  ?  how  does  he  make  out  dat?  if  a  country¬ 
man  of  mine  had  made  such  a  blunder,  they 
would  have  put  it  into  all  the  newspapers,  and 
Faulkner’s  Journal  beside;  but  an  Englishman 
may  look  over  the  hedge,  while  an  Irishman  must 
not  stale  a  horse. 

Keck.  Is  this  the  widow,  friend  Whittle? 

Whit.  1  don’t  know;  [Signing-.]  it  is,  and  it  is 
not. 

Will.  Your  servant,  Mr  Whittol ;  I  wish  you 
would  spake  to  your  nephew  not  to  be  whinin'1, 
and  dangling  after  me  all  day  in  his  green  coat, 
like  a  parrot:  It  is  not  for  my  reputation  that 
he.  should  follow  me  about  like  a  beggar-man, 
and  ask  me  for  what  I  had  given  him  long  ago, 
but  have  since  bestowed  upon  you,  Mr  Whittol. 

Whit.  lie  is  an  impudent  beggar,  and  shall  be 
really  so  tor  his  disobedience. 

B  id.  As  lie  can’t  liv  e  without  me,  you  know, 
it  will  be  charity  to  starve  him:  I  wish  the  poor 
young  man  dead  with  all  my  heart,  as  he  thinks 
it  will  do  him  a  grate  deal  of  good. 

Keck.  [To  Whittle.]  She  is  tender,  indeed  ! 
and  I  think  she  has  the  brogue  a  little — hugh  ! 
hugh  ! 

U  hit.  It  is  stronger  to-day  than  ever  1  heard 
lt-  [Staring, 
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Wid,  And  are  you  now  talking  of  my  brogue  ? 
It  is  always  the  most  fullest  when  the  wind  is 
aesterly ;  it  has  the  same  effect  upon  me  as  upon 
stammering  people — they  can’t  spake  for  their 
impediment,  and  my  tongue  is  fixed  so  loose  in 
my  mouth,  I  can’t  stop  it  for  the  life  of  me. 

Whit.  What  a  terrible  misfortune,  friend 
Kecksey  ! 

Keck,  Not  at  all;  the  more  tongue  the  better, 
say  I. 

Wid.  When  the  wind  changes,  I  have  no  brogue 
at  all,  at  all.  But  come,  Mr  Whittol,  don’t  let 
us  be  vulgar,  and  talk  of  our  poor  relations  :  It 
is  impossible  to  be  in  this  metropolis  of  London, 
atld  have  any  thought  but  of  operas,  plays,  mas¬ 
querades,  and  pantaons,  to  keep  up  one’s  spirits 
in  the  winter;  and  Ranelagh,  Vauxhall,  and  Ma- 
rybone  fireworks,  to  cool  and  refresh  one  in  the 
summer.  La  !  la  !  la  !  [Sings. 

Whit.  I  protest  she  puts  me  into  a  sweat  !  we 
shall  have  a  mob  about  us. 

Keck.  The  more  the  merrier,  I  say — who’s 
afraid  ? 

Wid.  How  the  people  stare  !  as  if  they  never 
saw  a  woman’s  voice  before  ;  but  my  vivacity  has 
got  the  better  of  my  good  manners.  This,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  this  strange  gentleman,  is  a  near  friend  and 
relation  ?  and,  as  such,  notwithstanding  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  I  shall  always  trate  him,  though  I 
might  dislike  him  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance. 

Keck.  Madam,  you  do  me  honour  !  I  like  your 
frankness,  and  I  like  your  person,  and  I  envy  my 
friend  Whittle;  and  if  you  were  not  engaged, 
and  I  were  not  married,  I  would  endeavour  to 

make  myself  agreeable  to  you,  that  1  would - 

hugh  !  hugh  ! 

Wid.  And  indeed,  sir,  it  would  be  very  agra- 
able  to  me  ;  for  if  I  should  hate  you  as  much  as 
I  did  my  first  dare  husband,  I  should  always 
have  the  comfort,  that,  in  all  human  probability, 
my  torments  would  not  last  long. 

Keck.  She  utters  something  more  than  mono¬ 
syllables,  friend  !  this  is  better  than  bargain:  she 
has  a  fine  bold  way  of  talking. 

Whit.  More  bold  than  welcome !  I  am  struck 
all  of  a  heap  ! 

Wid.  What,  are  you  low  spirited,  my  dare  Mr 
Whittol  ?  When  you  were  at  Scarborough,  and 
winning  my  affections,  you  were  all  mirth  and 
oriety ;  and  now  you  have  won  me,  you  are  as 
thoughtful  about  it  as  if  we  had  been  married 
some  time  ! 

Whit.  Indeed,  madam,  I  can’t  but  say  I  am  a 
little  thoughtful  !  we  take  it  by  turns;  you  were 
very  sorrowful  a  month  ago  for  the  loss  of  your 
husband  :and  that  you  could  dry  up  your  tears  so 
soon  naturally  makes  me  a  little  thoughtful. 

Wid,  Indeed,  I  could  dry  up  my  tears  for  a 
dozen  husbands  when  I  was  sure  ol  having  a  tir- 
teenth  like  Mr  Whittol  :  that’s  very  natural, 
sure,  both  in  England  and  Dublin,  too  !  _ 

Keck.  She  won’t  die  of  a  consumption ;  she 


has  a  fine  fulLtoned  voice,  and  you’ll  be  very 
happy,  Tom — Hugh  !  hugh  ! 

Whit.  O  yes,  very  happy. 

Wid,  But  come,  don’t  let  us  be  melancholy- 
before  the  time :  I  am  sure  I  have  been  moped 
up  for  a  year  and  a  half — I  was  obliged  to  mourn 
for  my  first  husband,  that  I  might  be  sure  of  a 
second  ;  and  my  father  kept  my  spirits  in  subjec¬ 
tion,  as  the  best  receipt  (he  said)  for  changing  a 
widow  into  a  wife  ;  but  now  I  have  my  arms 
and  legs  at  liberty,  I  must  and  will  have  my 
swing:  Now,  I  am  out  of  my  cage,  I  could  dance 
two  nights  together,  and  a  day,  too,  like  any  sing¬ 
ing  bird  ;  and  I’m  in  such  spirits,  that  I  have  got 
rid  of  my  father,  I  could  fly  over  the  moon  with¬ 
out  wings,  and  back  again,  before  dinner.  Bless 
my  eyes  !  and  don’t  I  see  there  Miss  Nancy  O’- 
Flarty,  and  her  brother  captain  O’Flarty  ?  He 
was  one  of  my  dying  Strephons  at  Scarborough. 

I  have  a  very  great  regard  for  him,  and  must 
make  him  a  little  miserable  with  my  happiness. 
[Curtseys^\  Come  along,  Skips  !  [To  the  servants .] 
don’t  you  be  gostring  there ;  show  your  liveries, 
and  bow  to  your  master  that  is  to  be,  and  to  his 
friend,  and  hold  up  your  heads,  and  trip  after 
me  as  lightly  as  if  you  had  no  legs  to  your  feet. 

I  shall  be  with  you  again,  jontlemen,  in  the  crack 
of  a  fan — O,  I’ll  have  a  husband,  ay,  marry  ! 

[Exit  singing. 

Keck.  A  fine  buxom  widow,  faith !  no  ac¬ 
quaintance-delicate  reserve — mopes  at  home — 
forced  into  the  air — inclined  to  a  consumption — • 
What  a  description  you  gave  of  your  wife  !  Why, 
she  beats  my  Sally,  Torn  ! 

Whit.  Yes,  and  she’ll  beat  me,  if  I  don’t  take 
care.  What  a  change  is  here  !  I  must  turn  about, 
or  this  will  turn  my  head.  Dance  for  two  nights 
together  !  and  leap  over  the  moon  !  you  shall 
dance  and  leap  by  yourself,  that  I  am  resolved. 

Keck.  Here  she  comes  again;  it  does  my 
heart  good  to  see  her — You  are  in  luck,  Tom. 

Whit.  I  would  give  a  finger  to  be  out  of  such 
luck. 

Enter  Widow,  <§-c, 

Wid.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  poor  captain  is  marched 
off  in  a  fury  :  he  can’t  bear  to  hear  that  the 
town  has  capitulated  to  you,  Mr  Whittol.  I  have 
promised  to  introduce  him  to  you:  he  will 
make  one  of  my  danglers  to  take  a  little  exercise 
with  me,  when  you  take  your  nap  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

Whit.  You  shan’t  catch  me  napping,  I  assure 
you.  What  a  discovery  and  escape  I  have  made  ! 
I  am  in  a  sweat  with  the  thought  of  my  danger  ! 

[Aside. 

Keck.  I  protest,  cousin,  there  goes  my  wife, 
and  her  friend  Mr  Mac  Brawn.  What  a  fine 
stately  couple  they  arc  !  I  must  after  them,  and 
have  a  laugh  with  them — now  they  giggle  and 
walk  quick,  that  I  mayn’t  overtake  them.  Ma- 
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dam,  your  servant.  You’re  a  happy  man,  Tom  ! 
Keep  up  your  spirits,  old  boy  !  Hugh  !  hugh  ! — 
who’s  afraid  ! 

[Exit. 

Wid.  I  know  Mr  Mac  Brawn  extremely  well, 
lie  was  very  intimate  at  our  house  in  my  first 
husband’s  time ;  a  great  comfort  he  was  to  me, 
to  be  sure  !  lie  would  very  often  leave  his  claret 
and  companions  for  a  little  conversation  with 
me  :  lie  was  bred  at  the  Dublin  university  ;— 
and,  being  a  very  deep  scholar,  has  fine  talents 
for  a  tate  a  tate. 

Whit.  She  knows  him,  too  !  I  shall  have  my 
house  over-run  with  the  Mac  Brawns,  O’Shoul- 
ders,  and  the  blood  of  the  Backwells  :  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me  ! 

Wid.  Pray,  Mr  Whittol,  is  that  poor  spindle- 
legged  crater  of  a  cousin  of  yours  lately  marri¬ 
ed  '?  ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  don’t  pity  the  poor  crater  his 
w  ife,  for  that  agreable  cough  of  his  will  soon  re¬ 
ward  her  for  all  her  sufferings. 

Whit.  What  a  delivery  !  a  reprieve  before  the 
knot  was  tied  !  [Aside. 

Wid.  Are  you  unwell,  Mr  Whittol?  I  should 
be  sorry  you  would  fall  sick  before  the  happy 
day.  Your  being  in  danger  afterwards  would 
he  a  great  consolation  to  me,  because  I  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  nursing  you  myself. 

Whit.  I  hope  never  to  give  you  that  trouble, 
madam. 

Wid.  No  trouble  at  all,  at  all  !  I  assure  you, 
sir,  from  my  soul,  that  I  shall  take  great  delight 
in  the  occasion. 

Whit.  Indeed,  madam,  I  believe  it. 

Wid.  I  don’t  care  how  soon  ;  the  sooner  the 
better;  and  the  more  danger  the  more  honour: 
I  spake  from  my  heart. 

Whit.  And  so  do  I  from  mine,  madam. 

[Sighs. 

Wid.  But  don’t  let  us  think  of  future  pleasure, 
and  neglect  the  present  satisfaction.  My  man- 
tua-maker  is  waiting  for  me  to  choose  my  clothes, 
in  which  I  shall  forget  the  sorrows  of  Mrs  Brady 
in  the  joys  of  Mrs  Whittol.  Though  I  have  no 
fortune  myself,  I  shall  bring  a  tolerable  one  to 
you,  in  debts,  Mr  Whittol;  and  which  I  will  pay 
you  tinfold  in  tinderness  :  Your  deep  purse,  and 
my  open  heart,  will  make  us  the  envy  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  grate  ones,  and  the  grate  little  ones ;  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  quality,  with  no  souls,  and  grate  souls 
with  no  cash  at  all.  I  hope  you’ll  meet  me  at 
the  pantaon  this  evening.  Lady  Rantiton,  and 
her  daughter  Miss  Nettleduwn,  and  Nancy  Tit¬ 
tup,  with  half  a  dozen  Maccaronies,  and  two  Sa¬ 
voury  Vit  ers,  are  to  take  me  there ;  and  we 
propose  tt  grate  deal  of  chat  and  merriment,  and 
dancing  all  night,  and  all  other  kind  of  reci  ca¬ 
utions.  I  am  quite  another  kind  of  a  crater, 
now  1  am  a  bird  in  the  fields :  I  can  junket  a¬ 


bout  a  week  together :  I  have  a  fine  constitu' 
tion,  and  am  never  molested  with  your  nasty  va¬ 
pours.  Are  you  ever  troubled  with  vapours,  Mr 
Whittol  ? 

Whit.  A  little  notv  and  then,  madam. 

Wid.  I’ll  rattle  them  away  like  smoke  !  there 
are  no  vapours  where  I  come.  I  hate  your 
dumps,  and  your  nerves,  and  your  megritns;  and 
I  had  much  rather  break  your  rest  with  a  little 
racketting,  than  let  any  thing  get  into  your  head 
that  should  not  be  there,  Mr  Whittol. 

Whit.  I  will  take  care  that  nothing  shall  be  in 
my  head,  but  what  ought  to  be  there  :  W  hat  a 
deliverance ! 

[Aside. 

Wid.  [Looking  at  her  watch.]  Bless  me  !  how 
the  hours  of  the  clock  creep  away  when  we  are 
plased  with  our  company  !  But  I  must  lave  you, 
for  there  are  half  a  hundred  people  w  aiting  for  me 
to  pick  your  pocket,  Mr  Whittol.  And  there  is 
my  own  brother,  lieutenant  O’Neale,  is  to  arrive 
this  morning;  and  he  is  so  like  me,  you  would 
not  know  us  asunder  when  we  are  together.  You 
will  be  very  fond  of  him,  poor  lad  !  He  lives  by 
his  wits,  as  you  do  by  your  fortune,  and  so  you 
may  assist  one  another.  Mr  Whittol,  your  oba- 
dient,  ’till  we  meet  at  the  pantaon.  Follow  me, 
Pompey  !  and  Skips,  do  you  follow  him. 

Pom.  The  Baccararo  white  man  no  let  blacky 
boy  go  first  after  you,  missis ;  they  pull  and 
pinch  me. 

Foot.  It  is  a  shame,  your  ladyship,  that  a 
black  negro  should  take  place  of  English  Chris¬ 
tians — We  can’t  follow  him,  indeed. 

Wid.  Then  you  may  follow  one  another  out 
of  my  sarvice  :  if  you  follow  me,  you  shall  follow 
him,  for  he  shall  go  before  me  :  Can’t  I  make 
him  your  superior,  as  the  laws  of  the  land  have 
made  him  your  equal  ?  therefore,  resign  as  fast 
as  you  plase;  you  shan’t  oppose  government,  and 
keep  your  places,  too  ;  that  is  not  good  politics  in 
England  or  Ireland  either ;  so,  come  along,  Pnm- 

pev,  be  after  going  before  me - Mr  Whittol, 

most  tinderly  yours. 

[Exit. 

Whit.  Most  tinderly  yours"  [ Mimicks  her.] — 
Ecod,  I  believe  you  arc,  and  any  body’s  else. — 
O  what  an  escape  have  I  had  !  But  how  shall  I 
clear  myself  of  this  business?  I’ll  serve  her  as  I 
would  bad  money,  put  her  olT  into  other  hands  : 
My  nephew  is  fool  enough  to  be  in  love  with 
her,  and  if  I  give  him  a  fortune,  he’ll  take  the 
good  and  the  bad  together — lie  shall  do  so,  or 
starve.  I’ll  send  for  Bates  directly,  confess  my 
folly,  ask  his  pardon,  send  him  to  my  nephew, 
write  and  declare  off  with  the  widow,  and  so  get 
rid  of  her  tinderness  as  fast  as  I  can. 

[Exit. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — A  room  in  Whittle’s  house. 
Enter  Bates  and  Nephew. 


Neph.  \Tahing  him  by  the  hand-]  We  are 
bound  to  you  for  ever,  Air  Bates  :  1  can  say  no 
more  ;  words  but  ill  express  the  real  feelings  ot 

they;r  I  know  you  are  a  good  lad  or  I  would 
not  have  meddled  in  the  matter;  but  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  yet  completed  till  signatum  et  sigil- 

Neph.  Let  me  fly  to  the  widow,  and  tell  her 

bow  prosperously  we  go  on.  , 

Bates.  Don’t  be  in  a  hurry,  young  man  She 
is  not  in  the  dark,  I  assure  you,  nor  has  she  yet 
finished  her  part :  so  capital  an  actress  should  not 

be  idle  in  the  last  act.  ..  . 

Neph.  I  could  wish  that  you  would  let  me 
come  into  my  uncle’s  proposal  at  once,  without 
vf*xuiff  him  farther. 

Ba%s.  Then  I  declare  off.  Thou  silly  young 
man  are  you  to  be  duped  by  your  own  weak 
”od  nature,  ami  his  worldly  craft  > 1h.s  c tars .rot 

arise  from  his  love  and  justice  to  you,  but  from 
his  own  miserable  situation;  be  must  be  tortu¬ 
red  into  justice :  He  shall  not  only  give  up  your 

whole  estate,  which  he  is  loth  to  part  with,  but 

you  must  now  have  a  premium  for  agreeing  to 
Lur  own  happiness.  What,  shall  your  widow 
with  wit  and  spirit,  that  would  do  the  greatest 
honour  to  our  sex,  go  through  her  task  cheerful¬ 
ly  and  shall  your  courage  give  way,  and  be 
outdone  by  a  woman’s?— he  fbr  shame.  ? 

Neph.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mi  Bates  .1  will 
follow  your  directions:  be  as  hard-hearted  s 
my  uncle,  and  vex  Ins  body  and  mind  tor  the 

g°ite.hl That’s  a  good  child!  and  remember 
that  your  own,  and  the  widow’s  future  happiness, 
depends  upon  your  both  going  through  this  busi¬ 
es  with  spirit;  make  your  uncle  feel  for  Inn - 
self,  that  he  may  do  justice  to  other  people.  I 

the  widow  ready  for  the  last  experiment? 

Neph.  She  is.  But  think  what  anxiety  I  shall 

feel  while  she  is  in  dangeiy! 

Bates.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  she’ll  be  in  no  danger  , 
besides  shan’t  we  he  at  hand  to  assist  her . 
Hark'  I  bear  him  coming  :  I’ll  probe  Ins  callous 

^tottequickJand,  if««not  |^  for 

our  trouble,  _  say  I  am  no  politician.  1  ly  •  »ow 
we  shall  do  !  Nephew. 

Enter  Whittle. 

Whit  Well,  Mr  Bates,  have  you  talked  with 
my  nephew  ?  is  not  lie  overjoyed  at  the  propo¬ 
sal  ? 


Bates.  The  demon  of  discord  has  been  among 
you,  and  has  untuned  the  whole  family;  you 
have  screwed  him  too  high:  the  young  man  is 
out  of  his  senses,  I  think:  he  stares  and  mopes 
about,  and  sighs— looks  at  me,  indeed,  but  gives 
very  absurd  answers.  I  don  t  like  him 
Whit.  What’s  the  matter,  think  you  . 

Bates.  What  I  have  always  expected  There 
is  a  crack  in  your  family,  and  you  take  it  by 
turns  !  you  have  had  it,  and  now  transfer  it  to 
your  nephew  ;  which,  to  your  shame  be  it  spo¬ 
ken,  is  the  only  transfer  you  have  ever  made 

hl,lI7uT  But  am  not  I  going  to  do  lnm  more 

tU  Baief* As  you  have  done  him  much  less  than 
justice  hitherto,  you  can’t  begin  too  soon 
i'  Whit.  Am  not  I  going  to  give  him  the  laly 
he  likes,  and  which  I  was  going  to  marry  my- 

Bates.  Yes,  that  is,  you  are  taking  a  perpetu¬ 
al  blister  off  your  own  back,  to  clap  it  upon 
What  a  tender  uncle  you  are  . 

Whit.  But  you  don’t  consider  the  estate  which 

I  shall  give  him  ?  ,  .  ,  - 

Bates.  Restore  to  him,  you  mean,  tis 
own,  and  you  should  have  given  it  up  long  ago  . 
you  must  do  more,  or  Old  Nick  will  have  you. 
Your  nephew  won’t  take  the  widow  off  your 
hands  without  a  fortune - throw  him  ten  thou- 

sand  into  the  bcirgnm.  ,111  a 

Whit.  Indeed,  but  I  shan’t ;  he  shall  run  mad, 
and  I’ll  marry  her  myself,  rather  than  do  that. 
Mr  Bates,  be  a  true  friend,  and  sooth  my  ne¬ 
phew  to  consent  to  my  proposal. 

P  Bates.  You  have  raised  the  fiend,  and  ought 
to  lay  him;  however,  I’ll  do  my  best  for  you  • 
When  the  head  is  turned,  nothing  can  bring  it 
right  again  so  soon  as  ten  thousand  poun  s. 

Shall  I  promise  for  you  ? 

Whit  I’ll  sooner  go  to  Bedlam  myself. 

-A  t-  ..  '•  ~  /'onnifmn 


Whit.  L  II  soouei  ^  .  “V  .  .  v  t 

Bates]  Why,  I  am  in  a  worse  condition  than  1 

was  before !  if  this  widow’s  father  »>  not  et  me 
be  off  without  providing  for  his  daughter,  I  ny 
lose  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  none  of  us  be 
the  better  for  it.  My  nephew  half  mad  -  niy- 
self  half  married  !  and  no  remedy  tor  cither  ot 

us ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir  Patrick  O’Neale  is  come  to  wait  up¬ 
on  vou  ;  would  you  please  to  see  him  ? 

Whit.  By  all  means,  the  very  person  I  want¬ 
ed  •  don’t  let  him  wait.  [Exit  Servant.]  I  won¬ 
der  if  he  has  seen  my  letter  to  the  widow  ;  I 
will  sound  him  by  degrees,  that  I  may  be  sure  of 
my  mark  before  I  strike  my  blow. 
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Enter  Sir  Patrick. 

Sir  Pat.  Mr  Whizzle,  your  humble  servant. — 
It  gives  me  reat  pleasure,  that  an  old  jontleman 
ol  your  property,  will  have  the  honour  of  being 
united  with  the  family  of  the  O’M ales  !  We  have- 
been  too  much  jontlemen  not  to  spend  our  es¬ 
tate,  as  you  have  made  yourself  a  kind  of  joutle- 
man  by  getting  one.  One  runs  out  one  way, 
and  t’other  runs  in  another;  which  makes  thein 
both  meet  at  last,  and  keeps  up  the  balance  of 
Europe. 

Whit.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir  Patrick; 
I  am  an  old  gentleman,  you  say  true;  and  I  was 
thinking - 

Sir  Pat.  And  I  w  as  thinking,  if  you  were  ever 
so  old,  my  daughter  can’t  make  you  young  again  : 
She  has  as  rich  fine  thick  blood'  in  her  veins  as 
any  in  all  Ireland.  1  wish  you  had  a  swate  cra¬ 
ter  of  a  daughter  like  mine,  that  we  might  make 
a  double  cross  of  it. 

E hit.  That  would  be  a  double  cross,  indeed  ! 

[Aside. 

Sir  1  at.  Though  I  was  miserable  enough  with 
my  first  wife,  who  had  the  devil  of  a  spirit— and 
the  very  model  of  her  daughter— yet  a  brave  man 
never  shrinks  from  danger,  and  I  may  have  bet¬ 
ter  luck  another  time. 

Whit.  Yes;  but  I  am  no  brave  man,  sir  Pa¬ 
trick  ;  and  I  begin  to  shrink  already. 

Sir  Pat.  I  have  bred  her  up  in  great  subjec¬ 
tion  ;  she  is  as  tame  as  a  young  colt,  and  as  tin¬ 
der  as  a  sucking  chicken.  You  will  find  her  a  true 
jontlewoman  ;  and  so  knowing,  that  you  can 
teach  her  nothing  :  She  brings  every  thing  but 
money,  and  you  have  enough  of  that,  if  you  have 
nothing  else;  and  that  is  what  I  call  the  balance 
of  things. 

Whit.  But  I  have  been  considering  your 
daughter  s  great  deserts,  and  my  great  atte- _ 

Sir  Pat.  She’s  a  charming  crater;  I  would 
venture  to  say  that,  if  [  was  not  her  father. 

II  hit.  I  sav,  sir,  as  I  have  been  considering 
your  daughter’s  great  deserts,  and  as  I  own  I 
have  great  demerits - 

Sir  Pat.  To  be  sure  you  have  ;  but  you  can’t 
help  that :  And  if  my  daughter  was  to  mention 
any  thing  of  a  fleering  at  your  age,  or  your  stin¬ 
giness,  by  the  balance  of  power,  hut'  I  would 
j ii tike  her  repate  it  a  hundred  times  to  your  face, 
to  make  her  ashamed  of  it.  But  mum,  old  jon¬ 
tleman,  the  devil  a  word  of  your  infirmities  will 
she  touch  upon :  I  have  brought  her  up  to  soft¬ 
ness,  and  to  gentleness,  as  a  kitten  to  new  milk  ; 
she  will  spake  nothing  but  no,  and  yes,  as  if  she 
were  dumb;  and  no  tame  rabbit  or  pigeon  will 
keep  house,  or  he  more  inganious  with  her  needle 
and  tamboiuine. 

Whit.  She  is  vastly  altered  then,  since  I  saw 
her  last,  or  I  have  lost  my  senses;  and,  in  either 
case,  we  had  much  better,  since  I  must  speak 
plain,  not  come  together. 


Sir  Pat.  Till  you  are  married,  you  mane  ? _ _ 

With  all  my  heart,  it  is  the  more  gentale  for 
that,  and  like  our  family.  I  never  saw  lady 
O’Nale,  your  mother-in-law,  who,  poor  crater, 
is  dead,  and  can  never  be  a  mother-in-law  again, 
’till  tiie  week  before  I  married  her ;  and  1  did 
not  care  if  [  had  never  seer,  her  then  ;  which  is 
a  comfort,  too,  in  case  of  death,  or  accidents  in 
life. 

Whit.  But  you  don’t  understand  me,  sir  Pa¬ 
trick.  1  say - 

Sir  Pat.  I  say,  how  can  that  be,  when  we  both 
spake  English? 

Whit.  But  you  mistake  my  meaning,  and  don’t 
comprehend  me. 

Sir  Pat.  Then,  you  don't  comprehend  vour- 
self,  Mr  Whizzle  ;  and  1  have  not  the  gift  of  pro¬ 
phecy  to  find  out,  after  you  have  spoke,  what 
never  was  in  you* 

Whit.  Let  me  intreat  you  to  attend  to  me  a 
little. 

Sir  Pat.  I  do  attend,  man  ;  I  don’t  interrupt 
you — out  with  it ! 

T!  hit.  Your  daughter — 

Sir  Pat.  Your  wife  that  is  to  be.  Go  on _ 

Whit.  My  wife  that  is  not  to  be— Zounds ! 
will  you  hear  me  ? 

Sir  Pat.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  is  that  the 
questbnj  I  can  swear,  too,  if  he  wants  a  little 
of  that. 

Whit.  Dear  sir  Patrick,  hear  me  !  I  confess 
myself  unworthy  of  her;  I  have  the  greatest  re¬ 
gard  for  you,  sir  Patrick  ;  I  should  think  myself 
honoured  by  being  in  your  family ;  but  there  are 
many  reasons — 

Sir  Pat.  To  be  sure,  there  are  many  reasons 
why  an  old  man  should  not  marry  a  young  wo¬ 
man  ;  but  that  was  your  business,  and' not  mine. 

Whit.  I  have  wrote  a  letter  to  your  daughter, 
which  1  was  in  hopes  you  had  seen,  and  brought 
me  an  answer  to  it. 

fr  Put-  What  the  devil,  Mr  Whizzle  !  do  you 
make  a  letter-porter  of  me?  Do  you  imagine, 
you  dirty  fellow,  with  your  cash,  that  sir  Patrick 
G‘Nale  would  carry  your  letters?  I  would  have 
you  know  that  I  despise  your  letters,  and  all  that 
belong  to  them;  nor  would  I  carry  a  letter  to 
the  king,  Heaven  bless  him  !  unless  it  came 
from  myself. 

Whit.  But,  dear  sir  Patrick,  don’t  be  in  a  pas- 
sion  tor  nothing  !  r 


of/-  rai.  \\  nat . 


is  ic  nounntr  t0  make 


„  s  . «  penny 

postman  of  me?  Bur  l’ll  go  to  my  daughter  di- 
rectly,  for  I  have  not  seen  her  to-day;  and,  if  I 
find  that  you  have  written  any  thing  "that  I  won’t 
understand,  I  shall  take  it  as  an  affront  to  tny 
family;  and  you  shall  either  let  out  the  noble 
b  ood  of  the  ()‘Nales,  or  1  will  spill  the  last  drop 
of  the  red  puddle  of  the  Whizzles.  [Got eg,  and 

wtf-T']  “a,;k’c’  -you  Mr  Whizzle,  Whcezle, 
rustle,  what  s  your  name  ?  You  must  not  stir, 
till  I  come  back ;  if  you  offer  to  ate,  drink,  or 
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sleep,  till  my  honour  is  satisfied,  ’twill  be  the 
worst  male  you  ever  took  in  your  life  ;  you  had 
better  fast  a  year,  and  die  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  than  dare  to  lave  your  house.  So  now, 
Mr  VVeezle,  you  are  to  do  as  you  plase. 

[Exit  Sin  Pax. 

Whit.  Now  the  devil  is  at  work,  indeed  !  II 
some  miracle  don’t  save  me,  I  shall  run  mad, 
like  my  nephew,  and  have  a  long  Irish  sword 
through  me  into  the  bargain.  While  I  am  in  my 
senses,  I  won’t  have  the  woman;  and,  therefore, 
he  that  is  out  of  them  shall  have  her,  it  I  give 
half  my  fortune  to  make  the  match.  Thomas  ! 


of  bedlam  as  soon  as  possible  ;  you  must  provide 
yourself  with  another  servant. 

Whit.  The  whole  earth  conspires  against  me  ! 
You  shall  stay  with  me  till  I  die,  and  t  n  you 
shall  have  a  good  legacy  ;  and  I  won’t  live  long, 
I  promise  you  ! 

[Knocking  at  the  door. 

Tho.  Here  are  the  undertakers  already. 

[Exit  Tno. 

Whit.  What  shall  I  do  ?  mv  head  can’t  bear 
it;  I  will  hang  myself  for  tear  ot  being  run 
through  the  body. 

Thomas  returns  with  bills. 


Enter  Thomas.  I 

Whit.  Sad  work,  Thomas  ! 

Tho.  Sad  work,  indeed  !  why  would  you  think 
of  marrying?  1  knew  what  it  would  come  to. 

Whit.  Why,  what  is  it  come  to? 

Tho.  It  is  in  all  the  papers. 

Whit.  So  much  the  better ;  then  nobody  will 
believe  it. 

Tho.  But  they  come  to  me  to  inquire. 

Whit.  And  you  contradict  it  ? 

Tho.  What  signifies  that?  I  was  telling  lady 
Gabble’s  footman  at  the  door  just  now,  that  it 
was  all  a  lie ;  and  your  nephew  looks  out  of  the 
two- pair-of-stairs  window,  with  eyes  all  on  fire, 
and  tells  the  whole  story:  Upon  that,  there  ga¬ 
thered  such  a  mob  ! 

Whit.  I  shall  be  murdered,  and  have  my  house 
pulled  down  into  the  bargain  ! 

Tho.  It  is  all  quiet  again.  I  told  them  the 
young  man  was  out  ot  his  senses,  and  that  you 
were  out  of  town ;  so  they  went  away  quietly, 
and  said  they  would  come  and  mob  you  another 
time. 

Whit.  Thomas,  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Tho.  Nothing  you  have  done,  if  you  will  have 
matters  mend. 

Whit.  I  am  out  of  my  depth,  and  you  won’t 
lend  me  your  hand  to  draw  me  out. 

Tho.  You  are  out  of  your  depth  to  fall  in 
love;  swim  away  as  fast  as  you  can;  you  11  be 
drowned,  if  you  marry. 

Whit.  I’m  frightened  out  of  my  wits.  Yes, 
yes,  ’tis  all  over  wdth  me  ;  I  must  not  stir  out  ot 
my  house;  but  am  ordered  to  stay  to  be  mui- 
dered  in  it.  for  aught  I  know.  What  are  you 
muttering,  Thomas?  Prithee  speak  out,  and  com¬ 
fort  me  ! 

Tho.  It  is  all  a  judgment  upon  you;  because 
your  brother’s  foolish  will  says,  the  young  man 
must  have  your  consent,  you  won’t  let  him  have 
her,  but  will  marry  the  widow  yourself  !  That’s 
the  dog  m  the  manger;  you  can  t  eat  the  oats, 
and  won’t  let  those  who  can. 

Whit.  But  I  consent  that  he  shall  have  both 
the  widow  and  the  fortune,  if  we  can  get  him  in¬ 
to  his  right  senses. 

Tho.  For  fear  I  should  lose  mine,  I’ll  get  out 


Tho.  Half  a  score  people  I  never  saw  before, 
vith  these  bills  and  drafts  upon  you  for  pay- 
nent,  signed  Martha  Brady. 

Whit.  I  wish  Martha  Brady  was  at  the  bottom 
af  the  Thames  !  What  an  impudent  extravagant 
baggage,  to  begin  her  tricks  already  !  Send  them 
to  the  devil,  and  say  I  won’t  pay  a  farthing  ! 

Tho.  You’ll  have  another  mob  about  the  door. 

[Going. 

Whit.  Stay,  stay,  Thomas;  tell  them  I  am  ve¬ 
ry  busy,  and  they  must  come  to  morrow  morn¬ 
ing.  Stay,  stay  !  that  is  promising  payment.  No, 
no,  no;  tell  them  they  must  stay  till  I  am  mar¬ 
ried,  and  so  they  will  be  satisfied,  and  tricked  in¬ 
to  the  bargain. 

Tho.  When  you  are  tricked,  we  shall  all  be  sa¬ 
tisfied.  [Aside. 

[Exit  Tho. 

Whit.  That  of  all  dreadful  things  I  should 
think  of  a  woman,  and  that  woman  should  be  a 
widow,  and  that  widow  should  be  an  Irish  one  ! 
quern  E)eus  vult  perdere— Who  have  we  here? 
Another  of  the  family,  I  suppose  ? 

[Whit,  retires. 

Enter  Widow,  as  Lieutenant  O’NTeale,  seem¬ 
ingly  fluttered,  and  putting  up  his  sworcl,  Tho¬ 
mas  following. 


Tho.  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,  captain  ? 

Wid.  O  not  at  all,  at  all;  ’tis  well  they  run 
away,  or  I  should  have  made  them  run  faster :  I 
shall  teach  them  how  to  snigger,  and  look  through 
glasses  at  their  betters.  These  are  your  Macca- 
roons,  as  they  call  themselves:  By  my  soul,  but  I 
would  have  stood  till  I  had  overtaken  them. 
These  whipper-snappers  look  so  much  more  like 
girls  in  breeches,  than  those  I  see  in  petticoats, 
that,  fait  and  trot,  it  is  a  pity  to  hurt  them  :  The 
fair  sex  in  London  here,  seem  the  most  masculine 
of  the  two.  But  to  business  :  friend,  where  is 
vour  master  ? 

Tho.  There,  captain ;  I  hope  he  has  not  offend¬ 
ed  you. 

f Vid.  If  you  are  impartinent,  sir,  you  will  of¬ 
fend  me.  Lave  the  room. 

Tho.  I  value  my  life  too  much  not  to  do  that. 
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— What  a  raw-boned  Tartar  !  I  wish  he  had  not 
been  caught  and  sent  here. 

[Aside  to  his  master,  and  exit. 

Whit.  Her  brother,  by  all  that’s  terrible  !  And 
as  like  her  as  two  tygers  !  I  sweat  at  the  sight  of 

him  ;  I’m  sorry  Thomas  is  gone - lie  has  been 

quarrelling  already. 

Wid.  Is  your  name  Whittol  ? 

Whit.  My  name  is  Whittle,  not  Whittol. 

Wid.  We  shan’t  stand  for  trifles - And  you 

were  born  and  christened  by  the  name  of  I  ho- 
mas  ? 

Whit.  So  they  told  me,  sir. 

Wid.  Then  they  told  no  lies,  fait !  so  far,  so 
good. — [ Takes  out  a  letter .] — -Do  you  know  that 
hand-writing  ? 

Whit.  As  well  as  I  know  this  good  friend  of 
mine,  who  helps  me  upon  such  occasions. 

[Showing  his  right  hand,  and  smiling. 

Wid.  You  had  better  not  show  your  teeth,  sir, 

till  we  come  to  the  jokes - the  hand-writing  is 

yours  ? 

Whit.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  mine.  [StgA.s. 

Wid.  Death  and  powder !  What  do  you  sigh 
for  ?  are  you  ashamed  or  sorry  for  your  handy- 
\vork  ? 

Whit.  Partly  one,  partly  t’other. 

Wid.  Will  you  be  plased,  sir,  to  rade  it 
aloud,  that  you  may  know  ic  again  when  you 
hare  it? 

Whit.  [ Takes  his  letter,  and  reads.]  Madam — 

Wid.  Would  you  be  plased  to  let  us  know 
what  madam  you  mane  ?  for  women  of  quality, 
and  women  of  no  quality,  and  women  of  all 
qualities,  are  so  mixt  together,  that  you  don’t 
know  one  from  t’other,  and  are  all  called 
madams.  You  should  always  read  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  before  you  open  the  letter. 

Whit.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  don’t  like 
this  ceremony.  [Aside.]  To  Mrs  Brady  in  Pall- 
Mall. 

Wid.  Now’  prosade - Fire  and  powder,  but 

I  would - 

Whit.  Sir !  what’s  the  matter  ? 

Wid.  Nothing  at  all,  sir;  pray  go  on. 

Whit.  [Re«rfs.]  ‘  Madam — as  I  prefer  your 
'  happiness,  to  the  indulgence  of  my  own  pas- 
‘  sions’ - 

Wid.  I  will  not  prefer  your  happiness  to  the 

indulgence  of  my  passions - Mr  Whittol ;  rade 

on. 

Whit.  ‘  I  must  confess,  that  I  am  unworthy  of 
‘  your  charms  and  virtues - ' 

Wid.  Very  unworthy,  indeed.  Rade  on,  sir. 

Whit.  ‘  I  have  for  some  days  had  a  severe 
‘  struggle  between  my  justice  and  my  passion’ — 

Wid.  I  have  had  no  struggle  at  all:  My  jus¬ 
tice  and  passion  are  agreed. 

Whit.  ‘  The  former  has  prevailed ;  and  I  beg 
‘  leave  to  resign  you,  with  all  your  accomplish- 
‘  merits,  to  some  more  deserving,  though  not 


1  more  admiring  servant,  than  your  most  miser- 
‘  ble  and  devoted,’ 

‘  Thomas  Whittle. 

Wid.  And  miserable  and  devoted  you  shall  be 
— To  the  postscript;  rade  on. 

Whit.  ‘  Postscript :  Let  me  have  your  pity, 
‘  but  not  your  anger.’ 

Wid,  In  answer  to  this  love  epistle,  you  piti¬ 
ful  fellow,  my  sister  presents  you  with  her 
tinderest  wishes;  and  assures  you,  that  you  have, 
as  you  desire,  her  pity,  and  she  generously  throws 
her  contempt,  too,  into  the  bargain. 

Whit.  I’m  infinitely  obliged  to  her. 

Wid.  I  must  beg  lave,  in  the  name  of  all  our 
family,  to  present  the  same  to  you. 

Whit.  I  am  ditto  to  all  the  family. 

Wid.  But  as  a  brache  of  promise  to  any  of 
our  family  was  never  suffered  without  a  brache 
into  somebody’s  bodv,  I  have  fixed  upon  mvself 
to  lie  your  operator;  and  I  believe  that  you  will 
find  that  I  have  as  fine  a  hand  at  this  work,  and 
will  give  you  as  little  pain,  as  any  in  the  three 
kingdoms. 

[Sifs  down  and  loosens  her  knee  bands. 

Whit.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  captain,  what  are 
you  about  ? 

Wid.  I  always  loosen  my  garters  for  the 
advantage  of  lunging:  it  is  for  your  sake,  as  well 
as  my  own  ;  for  I  will  be  twice  through  your 
body  before  you  shall  feel  me  once. 

Whit.  What  a  bloody  fellow  it  is  !  I  wish 
Thomas  would  come  in. 

Wid.  Come,  sir,  prepare  yourself;  you  are 
not  the  first,  by  half  a  score,  that  I  have  run 
through  and  through  the  heart,  before  they  knew 
what  was  the  matter  with  them. 

Whit.  But,  captain,  suppose  I  will  marry, 
3'our  sister  ! 

Wid.  I  have  not  the  laste  objection,  if  you 
recover  of  your  wounds.  Callagon  O’Connor 
lives  very  happy  with  my  great  aunt,  Mrs  Debo¬ 
rah  O’Nale,  in  the  county  of  Galway;  except 
a  small  asthma  he  got  by  my  running  him 
through  the  lungs  at  the  Currough:  He  would 
have  forsaken  her,  if  I  had  not  stopped  his 
perfidy,  by  a  tbmous  family  styptic  I  have  here. 
O  ho  !  my  little  old  boy,  but  you  shall  get  it. 

[Draws. 

Whit.  What  shall  I  do? - Well,  sir,  if  I 

must,  I  must :  I’ll  meet  you  to-morrow  morning 
in  Ilyde-Park,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it 
will. 

Wid.  For  fear  you  might  forget  that  favour,  I 
must  beg  to  be  indulged  with  a  little  pushing 
now'.  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  it ;  and  two 
birds  in  hand  is  worth  one  in  the  bushes,  Mr 
Whittol.- — Come,  sir. 

Whit.  But  I  have  not  settled  my  matters. 

Wid,  O  we’ll  settle  them  in  a  trice,  I  war¬ 
rant  you. 

[Puts  herself  in  a  position. 
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Whit..  But  T  don’t  understand  the  sword  ;  I 
had  rather  fight  with  pistols. 

Wid.  I  am  very  happy  it  is  in  my  power  to 
oblige  you.  There,  sir,  take  your  choice;  I  will 
plase  you  if  I  can. 

1  '  [Offers  pistols. 

Whit.  Out  of  the  pan  into  the  fire  !  there’s  no 
putting  him  off:  If  I  had  chosen  poison,  I  dare 
swear  he  had  arsenic  in  his  pocket.  Look  e, 
-y 011112  gentleman,  I  am  an  old  man,  and  you 
get  no  credit  by  killing  me;  but  I  have  a 
nephew  as  young  as  yourself,  and  you  11  get  more 
honour  in  facing  him. 

Wid.  Ay,  and  more  pleasure  too - 1  expect 

ample  satisfaction  from  him,  after  I  have  done 
your  business.  Prepare,  sir  ! 

Whit.  What  the  devil !  won’t  one  serve  your 
turn  ?  I  can’t  fight,  and  I  won’t  fight :  I’ll  do  any 
thing  rather  than  fight.  I’ll  marry  your  sister. 
My  "nephew  shall  marry  her  :  I’ll  give  him  all  my 
fortune.  What  would  the  fellow  have  .  Here, 
Nephew  !  Thomas  !  murder,  murder  ! 

T  He  flies,  and  she  pursues. 

Enter  Bates  and  Nephew. 


Neph.  What’s  the  matter,  uncle  ? 

Whit.  Murder,  that’s  all :  That  ruffian  there 
would  kill  me,  and  eat  me  afterwards 

Neph.  I’ll  find  a  way  to  cool  him  !  Come  out, 
sir,  I  am  as  mad  as  yourself.  I’ll  match  you,  I 

warrant  you.  . 

[Going  out  with  him. 

Wid.  I’ll  follow  you  all  the  world  over. 

[Going  after  him. 

Whit.  Stay,  stay,  nephew  ;  yon  shan’t  fight : 
We  shall  be  exposed  all  over  the  town  ;  and  you 
may  lose  your  life,  and  I  shall  be  cursed  from 
morning  to  night.  Do,  nephew,  make  yourself 
and  me  happy;  be  the  olive-branch,  and  bring 
peace  into  my  family.  Return  to  the  widow. 

I  will  give  you  my  consent  and  youV  fortune,  and 
a  fortune  for  the  widow  !  five  thousand  pounds  . 
Do  persuade  him,  Mr  Bates.  .  .  .  - 

Bates.  Do,  sir ;  this  is  a  very  critical  point  ot 
your  life.  I  know  you  love  her;  ’tis  the  only 
method  to  restore  us  all  to  our  senses. 

Neph.  I  must  talk  in  private  first  with  this 

hot  young  gentleman. 

Wid.  As  private  as  you  plase,  sir. 

Whit  Take  their  weapons  away,  Mr  Bates; 
and  do  you  follow  me  to  my  study  to  witness  my 
proposal :  It  is  all  ready,  and  only  wants  signing. 
Come  along,  come  along  !  [Exit. 

Bates.  Victoria,  victoria  !  give  me  your  swords 
and  pistols  :  And  now  do  your  worst,  you  spirit¬ 
ed,  loving,  young  couple;  I  could  leap  out  of  my 

skin!  .  L  yU|- 

Tho.  [Peeping  in  ]  Joy,  jov  to  you,  ye  fond, 
charming  pair  !  the  fox  is  caught,  and  the  young 
lambs  may  skip  and  play.  I  leave  you  to  your 
transports! 

You  III, 


Neph.  O  my  charming  widow  !  what  a  day 
have  we  gone  through  ! 

Wid.  I  would  go  through  ten  times  as  much 
to  deceive  an  old  amorous  spark  like  your 
uncle,  to  purchase  a  young  one  like  Ins  nephew. 

Neph.  I  listened  at  the  door  all  this  last  scene; 
my  heart  was  agitated  with  ten  thousand  tears. 
Suppose  my  uncle  had  been  stout,  and  drawn 

his  sword  ?  ,  ,. , 

Wid.  I  should  have  run  away  as  he  did. 
When  two  cowards  meet,  the  struggle  is,  who 
shall  run  first ;  and  sure  I  can  beat  an  old  man 

at  any  thing.  . 

Neph.  Permit  me  thus  to  seal  my  happiness; 
[ Kisses  her  hand.]  and  be  assured,  that  1  am  as 
sensible  as  I  think  myself  undeserving  of  it. 

Wid.  i’ll  tell  you  what,  sir ;  were  I  not  sure 
you  deserved  some  pains,  1  would  not  have 
taken  any  pains  for  you:  And  don  t  imagine 
now,  because  I  have  gone  a  little  too  far  tor  the 
man  I  love,  that  I  shall  go  a  little  too  far  when 
I’m  your  wife.  Indeed  I  shan’t:  I  have  done 
more  than  I  should  before  I  am  your  wife,  be¬ 
cause  I  was  in  despair;  but  I  won’t  do  as  much 
as  I  may  when  I  am  your  wife,  though  every 
Irish  woman  is  fond  of  imitating  English  fa- 

shions.  .  . 

]Seph .  Thou  divine  adorable  woman  . 

[Kneels  and  kisses  her  hand. 


Enter  W  hittle  and  Bates. 


Bates.  Confusic 


[Aside. 


Whit.  [ Turning  to  Bates.]  Heyday  !  I  am 
afraid  his  head  is  not  right  yet !  he  was  kneeling, 
and  kissing  the  captain’s  hand. 

[Aside  to  Bates. 

Bates.  Take  no  notice;  all  will  come  about. 

[Aside  to  Whittle. 

Wid.  I  find,  Mr  Whittol,  your  family  loves 
kissing  better  than  fighting  :  He  swears  1  am  as 
like  my  sister  as  two  pigeons.  1  could  excuse 
his  raptures,  for  I  had  rather  fight  the  best 
friend  I  have,  than  slobber  and  salute  him  a  la 
Francoise. 

Enter  Sir  Patrick.  O’Neale. 

Sir  Pat.  I  hope,  Mr  Whizzle,  you’ll  excuse  my 
coming  back  to  give  you  an  answer,  without 
having  any  to  give.  I  hear  a  grate  dale  of  news 
about  myself,  and  came  to  know  it  it  he  true. 
They  say  my  son  is  fin  London,  when  he  tells  me 
himself  by  letter  here,  that  he’s  at  Limerick  ; 
and  I  have  been  with  my  daughter  to  tell  tier 
the  news,  but  she  would  not  stay  at  home  to  re¬ 
ceive  it,  so  I  am  come— 0  gra  nut  chree,  my 
little  din  ousil  craw,  what  have  we  got  here .  a 
piece  of  mummery  !  Here  is  my  son  and  daughter 
too,  fait!  What,  are  you  wearing  the  breeches, 
Pat,  to  see  how  they  become  you  when  you  arc 
Mrs  Wetzel  ? 

4  C 
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Wid.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  that,  sir  !  I  wear 
them  before  marriage,  because  I  think  they  be¬ 
come  a  woman  better  than  after. 

Whit.  What,  is  not  this  your  son  ? 

[ Astonished . 

Sir  Pat.  No,  but  it  is  my  daughter,  and  that’s 
the  same  thing. 

Wid.  And  your  niece,  sir,  which  is  better  than 
either. 

Whit.  Mighty  well !  and  I  suppose  you  have 
not  lost  your  wits,  young  man  ! 

Neph.  I  sympathize  with  you,  sir ;  we  lost 
them  together,  and  found  them  at  the  same 
time. 

Whit.  Here’s  villainy  !  Mr  Bates,  give  me  the 
paper.  Not  a  farthing  shall  they  have  ’till  the 
law  gives  it  them. 

Bates.  We’ll  cheat  the  law,  and  give  it  them 
now.  [Gives  Nephew  the  paper. 

Whit.  He  may  take  his  own,  but  he  shan’t 
have  a  sixpence  of  the  five  thousand  pounds  I 
promised  him. 

Bates.  Witness,  good  folks,  he  owns  to  the 
promise. 

Sir  Pat.  Fait  I’ll  witness  dat,  or  any  thing 
else  in  a  good  cause. 

Whit.  What!  am  I  choused  again? 

Bates.  Why  should  not  my  friend  be  choused 
out  of  a  little  justice  for  the  first  time?  Your  hard 
usage  has  sharpened  your  nephew’s  wits;  there¬ 
fore  beware,  don’t  play  with  edge-tools - you’ll 

only  cut  your  fingers. 

Sir  Pat.  And  your  trote,  too  :  which  is  all  one: 
Therefore,  to  make  all  azy,  marry  my  daughter 
first,  and  then  quarrel  with  her  afterwards ;  that 
will  be  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 

Whit.  Here,  Thomas  !  where  are  you  ? 

Enter  Tiiomas. 

Whit.  Here  are  fine  doings  !  I  am  deceived, 
tricked,  and  cheated  .' 

Tho.  I  wish  you  joy,  sir;  the  best  thing  could 
have  happened  to  you  ;  and,  as  a  faithful  servant, 
I  have  done  my  best  to  check  you. 

Whit.  To  check  me  ! 

Tho.  You  were  galloping  full  speed,  and  down 
hill,  too;  and,  if  we  had  not  laid  hold  of  the 
bridle,  being  a  bad  jockey,  you  would  have  hung 
by  your  horns  in  the  stirrup,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  whole  town. 

Whit.  What,  have  you  helped  to  trick  me  ? 

Tho.  Into  happiness.  You  have  been  foolish 
a  long  while,  turn  about  and  be  wise.  He  has 
got  the  woman  and  his  estate:  Give  them  your 
blessing,  which  is  not  worth  much,  and  like  live  a 
Christian  for  the  future. 

W hit.  I  will,  if  I  can:  But  I  can’t  look  at 
them;  I  can’t  hear  the  sound  of  my  voice,  nor 
the  sight  of  my  own  face.  Look  ye,  I  am  dis¬ 
tressed  and  distracted  !  and  can’t  come  to  yet: 


I  will  be  reconciled,  if  possible :  but  don’t  let 
me  see  or  hear  from  you,  if  you  would  have  me 
forget  and  forgive  you — I  shall  never  lift  up  my 
head  again  ! 

Wid.  I  hope,  sir  Patrick,  that  my  preferring 
the  nephew  to  the  uncle  will  meet  with  your 
approbation  :  Though  we  have  not  so  much 
money,  we  shall  have  more  love ;  one  mind,  and 
half  a  purse  in  marriage,  are  much  better  than 
two  minds  and  two  purses.  I  did  not  come  to 
England,  nor  keep  good  company,  till  it  was  too 
late  to  get  rid  of  my  country  prejudices. 

Sir  Pat.  You  are  out  of  my  hands,  Pat;  so,  if 
you  won’t  trouble  me  with  your  afflictions,  I 
shall  sincerely  rejoice  at  your  felicity. 

Neph.  It  would  be  a  great  abatement  of  my 
present  joy,  could  I  believe  that  this  lady  should 
be  assisted  in  her  happiness,  or  be  supported  in 
her  afflictions,  by  any  one  but  her  lover  and 
husband. 

Sir  Pat.  Fine  notions  are  fine  tings,  but  a  fine 
estate  gives  every  ting  but  ideas ;  and  them  too, 
if  you’ll  appale  to  those  who  help  you  to  spend 
it — What  say  you,  widow  ? 

Wid.  By  your  and  their  permission,  I  will  tell 
my  mind  to  this  good  company ;  and  for  fear 
my  words  should  want  ideas  too,  I  w  ill  add  an 
Irish  tune,  that  may  carry  off  a  bad  voice  and 
bad  matter. 

SONG. 

A  widow  bewitched  with  her  passion, 

Though  Irish,  is  now  quite  ashamed, 

To  think  that  she’s  so  out  of  fashion, 

To  marry,  and  then  to  be  tamed  : 

’Pis  love  the  clear  joy, 

That  old  fashioned  boy, 

Has  got  in  my  breast  with  his  quiver; 

The  blind  urchin  he 
Struck  the  Cush  la  maw  cree, 

And  a  husband  secures  me  for  ever  ! 

Ye  fair  ones  I  hope  will  excuse  me  ; 

Though  vulgar,  pray  do  not  abuse  me; 

I  cannot  become  a  fine  lady, 

O  love  has  bewitched  Widow  Brady. 

Ye  critics,  to  murder  so  willing, 

Pray  see  all  our  errors  with  blindness ; 

For  once  change  your  method  of  killin'!, 

And  kill  a  fond  widow  with  kindness. 

It  you  look  so  severe, 

In  a  fit  of  despair, 

Again  I  will  draw  forth  my  steel,  sirs: 

You  know  I’ve  the  art. 

To  be  twice  through  your  heart, 

Before  I  can  make  you  to  feel,  sirs. 

Brother  soldiers,  I  hope  you’ll  protect  me, 
Nor  let  cruel  critics  dissect  me; 

To  favour  my  cause  be  but  ready, 

And  grateful  you  11  find  V\  tdovv  Brady. 
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Ye  leaders  of  dress  and  the  fashions, 

Who  gallop  post-haste  to  your  ruin, 

Whose  taste  has  destroyed  all  your  passions, 
Pray,  what  do  you  think  ol  my  wooing . 

You  call  it  damned  low, 

Your  heads  and  arms  so,  [Mmicks  them. 
So  listless,  so  loose,  and  so  lazy ; 

But  pray,  what  can  you 
That  I  cannot  do  ? 

O  fie,  my  dear  craters,  be  azy  ■ 

Ye  patriots  and  courtiers  so  heai  ty, 

To  speech  it,  and  vote  for  your  party , 

Tor  once  be  both  constant  and  stea  y, 

And  vote  to  support  Widow  Brady, 


To  all  that  I  see  here  before  me, 

The  bottom,  the  top,  and  the  middle  , 

For  m  us  ip  we  now  must  implore  you. 

No  wedding  without  pipe  and  hudle. 

If  all  are  in  tune, 

Pray  let  it  be  soon  ; 

My  heart  in  my  bosom  is  prancing  . 

If  your  hands  should  unite, 

To'  give  us  delight,  .  . 

0  that’s  the  best  piping  and  dancing  . 

Your  plaudits  to  me  are  a  treasure,  . 

Your  smiles  are  a  dower  for  a  lady , 

O  joy  to  you  all  in  lull  measure  . 

So  wishes  and  prays  Widow  Brady.  ^ 
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Ismena,  S  ac*ics  °J  the  seraglio. 
IIoxalana,  an  English  captive. 

Scene —  Constantinople. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.  An  apartment  in  the  seraglio;  a 
t  hrone,  in  manner  of  a  couch,  with  a  canopy,  on 
the Jront  of  which  is  an  escutcheon  fixed,  with 
the  Ottoman  arms  crowned  with  feathers  ;  in 
the  back  scenes  the  sultan’s  doof  covered  with 
a  curtain. 

Enter  Osmyn  and  Elmira. 

Osm.  Tell  me,  what  right  have  you  to  be  dis- 
Contented  ? 

Elm.  When  first  I  came  within  these  walls  I 
found  myself  a  slave  ;  and  the  thoughts  of  being 
shut  up  for  ever  here,  terrified  me  to  death  •  n, 
tears  flowed  incessantly.  Solyman  was  moved 
with  them,  and  solemnly  promised  to  restore  me 
t0  W  ‘lbfT>  ,n?  Parents>  and  my  country. 

vn,,L  tn  pyet’  When  the  sultan  to  send 

you  back  to  Georgia,  you  did  not  avail  yourself 
©t  his  generosity.  J 


')Ut  lns  muni(‘cence,  and,  above 
•  ’  le  tenderness  and  love  he  expressed  to  me 
since,  have  reconciled  me  to  this  place,  and  I 

vainly  thought  my  charms  could  have  attached 
turn  to  me, 

i;a^.Why  then  complain?  You  still  possess 

.  A  ft  -  read'V,^u  *1;lve  keen  twice  honour¬ 
ed  with  the  imperial  handkerchief 

Elm  His  heart !  does  not  this  place  contain  a 
hunored  hcaut.es,  who  equally  share  his  love? 

ell  the  sultan  I  m  determined,  and  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  my 
friends  and  country.  y 

Osim  I  shall  Procure  you  an  answer  this  morn¬ 
ing  But,  hark  !  the  sultan  approaches. 

[ Exit  Elmira. 

The  curtain  is  drawn,  and  the  Sultan  enters,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  Mutes,  c.  A  grand  march  played. 
Sul.  Osmyn, 
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Osm.  The  humblest  of  your  slaves  attends. 

[Bo?cs  to  the  ground. 
Sul.  My  friend,  quit  this  style  of  servitude;  I 
am  weary  of  it. 

Osm.  And  of  the  seraglio,  too,  sir  ? 

Sul.  It  is  even  so — and  yet,  upon  reflection,  I 
cannot  tell  whv,  unless  that,  having  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  noise  of  camps,  and  the  business  ot 
war,  I  know  not  how  to  relish  pleasures,  which, 
though  varied,  appear  insipid,  through  the  ease 
and  tranquillity  with  which  they  are  attained, — 
Your  voice  used  to  charm  me. 

Osmyn  sings. 

Behold  yonder  zephyr,  how  lightly  it  blows  ! 

And,  copying  of  lovers,  it  ne’er  seeks  repose, 

But  flies  to  the  pink,  to  the  lily,  the  rose, 

Caressing  each  flower  of  the  garden  and  grove. 

Then  still  let  your  pleasure  variety  crown, 

MVlongst  the  different  beauties  that  rove  up  and 
down, 

Court  the  charms  of  the  fair,  of  the  black,  of  the 
brown, 

They’re  the  flowers  that  embellish  the  garden 
of  love. 

Sul.  I  have  often  told  you  I  am  not  touched 
with  mere  caressing  machines,  who  are  taught  to 
love  or  fear  by  interest. 

Osm.  And  yet,  your  highness  must  confess, 
vour  servant  has  neglected  nothing  perfectly  to 
content,  particularly  in  one  object  he  procured 
you. 

Sul.  Who  is  that  ? 

Osm.  The  Circassian  beauty— the  sultana  El¬ 
mira. 

Sul.  And,  truly,  she  possesses  all  the  charms 
that  can  adorn  her  sex. 

Osm.  You  thought  so  once. 

Sul.  Once  !  I  think  so  still. 

Osm.  Indeed  ! 

Sul.  Positively — why  should  you  doubt  it  r 
Osm ,  Your  word  is  my  law.  But,  sir,  there  is 
matter  I  must  acquaint  you  with  :  I  cannot  ma¬ 
nage  the  seraglio  ;  and,  by  the  beard  ot  Ileli,  I 
would  rather  quit  the  helm  I  can  no  longer  guide. 
That  English  slave,  lately  brought  here,  is  quite 
ungovernable;  she  is  sure  to  do  every  thing  she 
is  forbid;  she  makes  a  joke  ot  our  threats,  and 
answers  our  most  serious  admonitions  with  a 
laugh  :  Besides,  she  is  at  variance  with  the  rest 
of  the  women,  and  shows  them  such  an  example, 
that  I  cannot  longer  rule  them. 

Sul.  That  is  your  business— I  will  have  them 
all  agree — How  do  you  call  her? 

Osm.  Since  she  has  been  here,  we  have  called 
her  Roxalana. 

Sul.  Well— you  must  endeavour  to  bring  her 
to  reason. 

Osm.  Shall  the  sultana  Elmira  throw  herseit 
at  your  highness’s  feet,  then  ? 


Sul.  Let  her  come — And,  do  you  bear,  Osmyn  ? 
go  to  the  apartment  of  that  Persian  slave  you 
spoke  of  yesterday,  she  that  sings  so  well,  and 
send  her  hither. 

Osm.  I  will,  most  sublime  sultan. 

[Exit  Osmyn, 

Enter  Elmira.  She  kneels. 

Sul  I  know  before-hand,  that  you  come  to  up¬ 
braid  me — We  have  not  met  so  often  lately,  as 
our  mutual  inclinations  would  have  made  agree¬ 
able  ;  but  don’t  attribute  that  to  coldness,  which 
has  been  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  affairs 
— the  business  ot  the  divan  has  taken  up  so  much 
of  my  time. 

Elm.  I  don’t  presume  to  complain;  for  your 
image  is  so  imprinted  on  my  heart,  that  you  are 
always  present  to  my  mind. 

Sul.  [impatiently]  Nay,  dear  Elmira,  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt.  _  . 

Elm.  How  does  my  sovereign  like  this  robe 
which  1  have  put  on,  on  purpose  to  please  him  ? 

Sul.  Ob,  [Yawning.]  Elmira,  you  love  music 
—I  have  sent  for  the  Persian  slave,  who,  I  am 
told,  sings  so  well;  if  she  answers  the  desciip- 
tion,  she  will  afford  you  entertainment. 

Elm.  I  want  none,  when  you  are  present 
your  company  suffices  for  every  thing. 

Sul.  Yonder  comes  our  singer. 

Enter  Ismena. 

Ism.  [Kneeling]  Your  slave  attends  your  plea- 

ure.  .  ,  _  , 

[The  Sultan  makes  a  sign  to  the  Eunuchs, 
icho  bring  two  stools ,  und  beckon  El¬ 
mira  to  sit. 

Ehn.  This  is  an  honour  I  did  not  expect. 

[Taking  her  seat. 

Ismena  sings. 

Blest  hero,  who,  in  peace  and  war, 

Triumph  alike,  and  raise  our  wonder  : 

In  peace,  the  shafts  of  love  you  bear  ; 

In  war,  the  bolts  of  Jove’s  own  thunder. 

[While  Ismena  sings,  Solyman  takes  El¬ 
mira’s  hand. 

Sul.  Beautiful  Ismena,  metbougbt  that  song 
did  not  so  well  express  the  effects  of  love  Ma¬ 
dam,  [To  Elmira.]  we  will  hear  her  again— I  ne¬ 
ver  heard  any  thing  so  charming —  her  voice  is 
exquisite — What  do  you  think  of  her  ? 

Elm.  If  she  hears  all  this,  'twill  make  her  vain 
_ I  cannot  bear  all  this— I  am  ready  to  burst 

with  indignation  and  anger.  . 

[Aside  and  Exit. 

Sul.  There  is  something  in  this  slave  that  in¬ 
terests  me  in  her  favour;  she  shall  be  received 
among  the  sultana’s  attendants,  .and  by  that 
means  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  ot  heannjj 
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her  often - [ Turning ,  perceives  Elmira  gone.] 

hut  where’s  the  sultana?  I  did  not  perceive  she 
had  left  us — Follow  her,  Isrnena,  and  endeavour 
to  amuse  her. 

[Exit  ISMENA. 

Enter  Osmyn, 

Osm.  I  come  to  tell  your  highness,  there  is  no 
hearing  that  English  slave;  she  says  such  things, 
and  docs  such  things,  that - 

Sul.  Why,  what  is’t  she  does? 

Osm.  She  mimics  me — nay,  and  mimics  you, 
too. 

Sul.  Pho,  pbo  ! 

Osm.  Advice  is  lost  upon  her — When  I  attempt 
to  give  it,  she  falls  a  singing  and  dancing — There 
is  no  enduring  it,  it  you  do  not  permit  me  to  cor¬ 
rect  her. 

Sul.  You  take  these  things  in  too  serious  a 
light — She  seems,  indeed,  a  singular  character. 

Osm.  She  has  the  impudence  of  the  devil :  but 
just  now,  [  threatened  to  complain  to  you  of  her, 
she  said  she  would  complain  of  me — And  here 
she  comes. 

Enter  Roxalana. 

Sul.  How  now  ! 

Rox.  Well,  Heaven  be  praised,  at  least  here  is 
something  like  a  human  figure.  You  are,  sir,  I 
suppose,  the  sublime  sultan,  whose  slave  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  :  if  so,  pray  oblige  me  so  far, 
as  to  drive  from  your  presence  that  horrid  ugly 
creature  there ;  for  he  shocks  my  sight. — [2b  Os¬ 
myn.]  Do  you  hear  ?  Go  ! 

Sul.  [Gravely]  They  complain,  Roxalana,  of 
your  irreverent  behaviour;  you  must  learn  to 
treat  the  officers  of  our  seraglio,  whom  we  have 
set  over  you,  with  more  deference.  All,  in  this 
place,  honour  their  superiors,  and  obey  in  si¬ 
lence. 

Rox.  In  silence  !— and  obey  !  is  this  a  sample 
of  your  Turkish  gallantry  ?— You  must  be  vastly 
loved  indeed,  if  you  address  women  in  that  strain. 

Sul.  Consider  you  are  not  now  in  your  own 
country. 

Rox.  No,  indeed;  you  make  me  feel  the  dif¬ 
ference  severely - There,  reigns  ease,  content, 

and  liberty;  every  citizen  is  himself  a  king,  where 
the  king  is  himself  a  citizen. 

Sul.  Have  a  humour  more  gentle  and  pliable; 
I  advise  you  to  alter  your  behaviour  for  very 
good  reasons;  and  it  is  for  your  good  :  there  are 
very  rigorous  laws  in  the  seraglio  for  such  as  arc 
refractory. 

Rox.  Upon  my  word,  you  have  made  a  very 
delicate  speech,  and  I  admire  the  gravity  with 
which  it  was  uttered. 

Sul.  Roxalana,  I  am  serious. 

Osm.  What  does  your  highness  think  now? 
Did  1  toll  you  the  truth? 
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Rox.  Oh,  whispering — What  is  it  that  monster 
says  ? — that  what-do-you-call  him,  that  good-for- 
nothing  amphibious  animal,  who  follows  us  like 
sheep  here,  and  is  for  ever  watching  us  with  his 
frightful  glaring  eyes,  as  it  he  would  devour  us — 

Is  this  the  confidante  of  your  pleasures - the 

guardian  of  our  chastity  ? — I  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  confess,  that  if  you  give  him  money  for 
making  himself  hated,  he  certainly  does  not  steal 
his  wages.  We  can’t  step  one  step  but  he  is  af¬ 
ter  us;  by  and  by,  I  suppose,  he  will  weigh  out 
air,  and  measure  light  to  us;  he  won’t  let  us  walk 
in  the  .gardens,  lest  it  should  rain  men  upon  us; 
and,  if  it  did,  ’tis  a  blessing  we’ve  been  long  wish¬ 
ing  for. 

Osm.  There  now  !  don’t  she  go  on  at  a  fine 
rate  ? 

Rox.  Don’t  mind  that  ugly  creature,  but  listen 
to  me. — If  you  follow  my  counsel,  I  shall  make 
you  an  accomplished  prince — I  wish  to  make  you 
beloved — Let  your  window-bars  be  taken  down 
— let  the  doors  of  the  seraglio  be  thrown  open — 
let  inclination  alone  keep  your  women  within  it; 
and,  instead  of  that  ugly,  odious  creature  there, 
send  a  handsome  smart  young  officer  to  us  every 
morning ;  one  that  will  treat  us  like  ladies,  and 
lay  out  the  pleasure  of  the  day. 

[While  she  is  speaking,  Solymax  admires  her. 

Sul.  [To  Osmyn.]  Did  you  ever  see  so  expres¬ 
sive  a  countenance. — [To  Roxalana.]  Have  you 
any  more  to  say  ? 

Rox.  Yes,  sir,  this— To  desire  you  will  not 
mind  him,  but  attend  to  me — Men  were  not  born 
to  advise — the  thing  is  expressly  the  contrary — 
We  women  have  certainly  ten  thousand  times 
more  sense — Men,  indeed  ! — Men  were  born  for 
no  other  purpose  under  heaven,  but  to  amuse  us; 
and  he,  who  succeeds  best,  perfectly  answers  the 
end  of  his  creation — Now,  sir,  farewell.  If  I  find 
you  profit  by  my  first  lesson,  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
tempted  to  give  you  another.  [Exit. 

Osm.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like,  sir  ? — Her  in¬ 
solence  is  not  to  be  borne. 

Sul.  I  think  it  amusing. 

Osm.  I  shall  certainly  lose  all  my  authority  in 
the  seraglio,  if  she  is  not  corrected. 

Sul.  ’Tis  a  girl — a  fool  of  a  disposition,  that 
chastisement  would  make  worse — Go  after  her, 
Osmyn;  bid  her  come  back  and  drink  sherbet 
with  me. 

Osm.  Sherbet  with  you  !  sir? 

Sul.  I  have  said  it — 

[Goes  on  the  throne ,  takes  a  pipe. 

Osmyn  sings. 

Ali !  Ali !  Ali!  Ali! 

From  the  flippant  English  slave 

Him,  our  nation’s  glory,  save  ; 

If  thus  he  storms  and  raves  for  her, 

Soon  he  will  adore  her. 

Laws,  customs,  prophet,  emperor, 

Will  sink  down  all  before  her.  [Exit. 
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Well,  for  my  life,  I  can’t  get  the  better  of  my 
astonishment  at  hearing  a  slave  talk  in  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  a  manner — [Smofces.] — And  the  more 
I  think  of  it,  my  astonishment  is  the  greater — 
She’s  not  handsome,  that  is,  what  is  called  a 
beauty;  yet  her  little  nose,  cocked  in  the  air, 
her  laughing  eyes,  and  the  play  of  her  features, 
have  an  effect  altogether — Elmira  has  something 
more  soft  and  more  majestic — yet,  methinks,  I 
have  a  mind  to  sift  Roxalana’s  character;  mere 
curiosity,  and  nothing  else- — It  is  the  first  time 
we  have  seen  in  this  place  a  spirit  of  caprice  and 
independence — I’ll  try,  at  least,  what  she’ll  say 
to  me  farther — There  can  be  no  harm  to  divert 
myself  with  her  extravagance. 

Re-enter  Osmyx. 

Osin.  I  have  delivered  your  message. 

■Sul.  Delivered  my  message  !  Where’s  Roxa- 
lana  ? 

Osm.  In  her  chamber,  where  she  has  locked 
herself  in. 

Sul.  No  matter  for  her  being  in  her  chamber 
— What  did  she  say? 

Osm.  Treasure  of  Light,  said  I — through  the 
key-hole — I  come  from  the  Sublime  Sultan  to 
kiss  the  dust  beneath  your  feet,  and  desire  you 
will  come  and  drink  sherbet  with  him.  She  an¬ 
swered  through  the  key-hole,  Go  tell  your  master, 

I  have  no  dust  on  my  feet,  and  I  don’t  like  sher¬ 
bet. 

Sul.  In  effect,  Osmyn,  the  fault  is  your’s— 
vou  took  your  time  ill,  as  you  commonly  do — 
You  should  have  waited  some  time — don’t  you 
owe  her  respect  ? 

Osm.  And  after  this,  would  you  have  her 
come  again  ? 

Sul.  Perhaps  I  would. 

Osm.  Shall  I  fetch  the  sultana  Elmira,  too  ? 

Sul.  What’s  the  meaning  of  this,  Osmyn  ?  I 
tell  you  once  more,  go  and  bring  me  Roxalana. 

[ Curtain  moves. 

Osm.  Who  is  it  that  meddles  with  the  great 
curtain  ? 

Sul.  Who  is  it  lifts  that  portal  there? 

Rox.  [Coming  from  behind .]  Tis  I. 

Sul.  You  !  and  how  dare  you  take  that  liber¬ 
ty  ? 

Osm.  Ay,  how  dare  you  ? — Don’t  you  know 
’tis  death  for  any  to  enter  there  but  the  sultan, 
without  being  conducted  ? 

Sul.  Come,  come  ;  she’s  not  acquainted  with 
the  customs  of  the  seraglio ;  so  let  it  pass.  Rox¬ 
alana,  I  beg  your  pardon — I  am  afraid  he  has 
disturbed  you  now. 

Rot.  Oh,  it  is  only  what  I  expected — You 
Turks  are  not  reckoned  very  polite — In  my  coun¬ 
try,  a  gallant  waits  upon  a  lady ;  but  the  custom 

is  quite  different  here,  I  find - 

[Sui.tan  offers  her  the  pipe ,  she  strike's 
it  down.] 

What,  do  you  think  I  smoke  ? 


Sul.  IIow’s  this !  Does  your  insolence  go  so 
far  ? 

Osm.  What  do  you  command,  sir? 

Sul.  Silence  ! 

Rox.  What  !  angry  before  a  woman  ?  I’m 
quite  ashamed  of  you. 

Sul.  This  is  not  to  be  suffered — and  yet,  there’s 
something  so  foolish  in  it  too — Come  hither, 
Roxalana,  I  want  to  speak  to  you. 

Rox.  No,  I  thank  you ;  I  am  very  well  where 
I  am. 

Sul.  Tell  me  then,  is  it  in  this  light  manner 
women  behave  in  England  ? 

Rox.  Pretty  near  it. 

Sul.  And  suppose  I  should  for  once  forget 
your  national  vivacity,  would  it  make  you  more 
cautious  for  the  future  ? — Come,  give  me  your 
hand  ;  and  you  may  imagine  I  have  forgot  all 
you  have  said  to  me. 

Rox.  So  much  the  worse  for  you.  I  told  you 
a  great  many  good  things;  I  see  my  frankness  is 
disagreeable  :  but  you  must  grow  used  to  it. 
Don’t  you  think  yourself  very  happy  to  find  a 
friend  in  a  slave  ?  one  that  will  teach  you  how 
to  love,  too ;  for  ’tis  in  my  country  love  is  in  its 
element.  It  is  there  all  life  and  tenderness,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  free  ;  and  yet,  even  there,  a  husband 
beloved  is  next  to  a  prodigy.  If  it  be  then  so 
difficult  to  love  a  husband,  what  must  it  be  to 
love  a  master?  I  am  your  friend;  I  tell  you 
truth  :  and  do  you  know  why  you  dislike  to  hear 
it  ?  because  it  is  a  language  your  ears  are  unac¬ 
customed  to — But  I  don’t  mind  that  ;  I  shall 
make  you  well  acquainted  with  it — Happy  would 
it  be  for  every  prince,  had  they  a  friend  near 
them  to  tell  them  the  truth  ! 

Sul.  But  you  must  treat  me  with  respect. 

Rox.  I  treat  you  with  respect !  that  would  be 
worse  still. 

Sul.  Indeed  ! 

Rox.  Oh,  your  notions  are  horrid  ! — I  shall  cor¬ 
rect  you. 

Sul.  Correct  me  !  In  what,  pray  ? 

Rox.  In  what  concerns  you. 

Sul.  She  is  the  strangest  mortal,  sure  ! — But 
let’s  have  no  more  of  this. 

Rox.  Nay,  though  you  don’t  take  my  lessons 
as  patiently  as  I  could  wish,  I  hope  you  are  not 
displeased  with  me  ?  I  should  be  sorry  to  offend 
you. 

Sul.  You  may  easily  avoid  it  then. 

Rox.  It  will  be  nothing  in  time. 

Sul.  Why,  won’t  you  consider  who  I  am,  and 
who  you  are  ? 

Rox.  Who  I  am,  and  who  you  are  !  Yes,  sir,  I 
do  consider  very  well,  that  you  are  the  Grand  Sul¬ 
tan  ;  I  am  your  slave;  but  1  am  also  a  tree-born 
woman,  prouder  ot  that  than  all  the  pomp  and 
splendour  eastern  monarchs  can  bestow. 

Sul.  As  far  as  I  can  perceive,  then,  you  would 
be  very  glad  to  get  away  from  me? 

Rox.  Yrou  never  were  more  right  in  your  life. 
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Sul.  Well,  but  if  I  endeavour  to  render  the 
seraglio  agreeable  to  vou — if  I  study  to  make 
you  happy,  might  you  not,  in  your  turn,  try  to 
deserve  my  favour? 

Rox.  No. 

Sul.  Do  you  speak  that  sincerely  ? 

Rox.  As  I  think  it. 

Sul.  And  yet  there  is  something  that  whispers 
me - 

Rox.  Don’t  believe  it - 1  tell  you,  it  deceives 

you. 

Sul.  And  must  I  never  expect - 

Rox.  Never — caprice  and  fancy  decide  all. 

Sul.  In  caprice  and  fancy,  then,  I  rest  my 
hopes;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  you  shall  sup  with 
me. 

Rox.  No - 1  beg  to  be  excused — I’d  rather 

not. 

Sul.  Why  so?  ’tis  an  honour  that  you  ought — 

Rox.  An  honour  that  I  ought !  Sir,  you  ought 
to  lay  aside  these  humiliating  phrases;  for,  while 
they  teach  us  your  superior  greatness,  they  rob 

you  of  the  pleasure  of  being  agreeable - 

But,  to  be  in  good  humour,  sir,  I  ought  not  to 
accept  your  proposals;  for  I  know  that  suppers 
here  tend  to  certain  things — that  I  can’t — in¬ 
deed,  sir. 

Sul.  Well,  as  you  please. 

Ro  v.  That  is  very  well  said  ;  you  are  my  pupil, 
vou  know,  and  should  give  up  every  point  to  me; 
and,  since  that  is  the  case,  instead  of  my  supping 
with  you,  you  shall  dine  with  me. 

Sul.  With  all  my  heart— be  it  it  so — Osmyn! 

Enter  Osmyn. 

Sul.  Osmyn - 

ilox.  Osmyn,  I  say,  hear  my  directions! — -You 

know  I  am  to  speak - Go  to  the  clerk  of  the 

kitchen,  and  desire  him  to  provide  a  handsome 
entertainment  in  my  apartment,  as  the  sultan 
dines  with  me. 


A  C  r 

SCENE  I  .—Banquet,  4*e. 

Enter  Roxai.ana. 

Rax.  Ay,  let  me  alone;  now  I  have  got  the 
reins  in  my  own  hands,  there  shall  soon  he  a  re¬ 
formation  in  this  place,  I  warrant.  Hey-day  ! 
what  have  we  got  here?  Cushions!  what,  do 
they  think  we  are  going  to  prayers?  Let  me  die, 
but  I  believe  it  is  their  dinner.  What,  do  they 
mean  to  make  me  sit  squat  like  a  baboon,  and 
tear  my  meat  with  my  fingers? — Take  away  all 
this  trumpery,  and  let  us  have  tables  and  chairs, 
knives  and  forks,  and  dishes  and  plates,  like 
Christians.  And,  d’ye  hear,  lest  the  Lest  part  of 
the  entertainment  should  be  wanting,  get  us  some 
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Ocm.  Did  your  highness  order - 

Sul.  What  do  you  stand  for  ?  Do  as  she  bids 
you.  [Exit  OsMYNf  bowing. 

Ror.  Are  there  not  some  females  here,  that 
would  enliven  the  conversation  ?  for  example,  the 
beautiful  sultana  Elmira,  that  accomplished  fa¬ 
vourite  you  love  so  well  ;  her  company  must  be 
agreeable ;  and  the  Persian  slave,  Ismena,  who, 

T  am  told,  sings  enchantingly,  and  whom  you 
love  a  little. 

Sul.  Yes — but - 

Ror.  I  understand  you - you  will  have  her 

too  ? 

Sul.  It  is  not  necessary — we’ll  be  alone. 

Rox.  Alone — a  tete-a-tete  would  be  a  great 
pleasure,  to  be  sure  ! — Oh  no  ! 

Sul.  I  promise  you  I  expect  it. 

Enter  Osmy'N. 

Osm.  Madam,  your  orders  are  obeyed, 

Sul.  Go  to  Elmira's  apartment,  and  tell  her  I 
shall  see  her  this  evening.  This  evening,  do  you 
hear  ? 

Rox.  I  don’t  like  that  whispering  there - 

What’s  that  you  say  ?  you  know  I  have  told  you 
of  that  ugly  trick. 

Sul.  Nothing — I’ll  come  to  her — go. 

Rox.  Stay,  I  say  !  I  have  some  business  with 
you. 

Sul.  Stay  ! — Certainly  there  never  was  any 
thing  half  so  pleasant  as  this  creature.  [Exit. 

Rox.  Go,  Osmyn,  to  the  apartments  of  the 
sultana  Elmira,  and  to  the  chamber  of  the  slave 
Ismena,  and  tell  them  to  come  and  dine  with  the 
sultan.  If  you  neglect  obeying  my  orders,  vour 
head  shall  answer  for  it.  And,  do  you  hear? 
don’t  let  them  know  you  came  from  me  with 
this  invitation.  Take  care  of  your  head. 

[Exeunt. 


II. 

wine  —  [Mules  lift  up  their  hands.] — Mercy  on 
us,  what  a  wonder  !  I  tell  you,  wine  must  be  had. 
If  there  is  none  here,  go  to  the  mufti ;  he  is  a 
good  fellow,  and  has  some  good  wine,  I  warrant 
him  :  let  the  church  alone  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves;  they  are  too  good  judges  of  more  solid 
things,  not  to  be  provided  with  them.  [Things 
are  removed,  and  table,  Sc.  brought  on.]  Oh, 
here  comes  some  of  my  guests - I’ll  hide. 

aside. 

Enter  Elmira  and  Osmyn. 

Elm.  It  is  impossible - A  pretty  thing,  truly, 

she  is,  to  dispute  the  sultan’s  heart  with  me  ! 

Osm.  I  tell  you,  her  ascendancy  over  him  is 
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such,  that  it  requires  the  greatest  art  and  caution 
to  counteract  it. 

Elm.  Well,  Osmyn,  be  my  friend :  and  here, 
take  this  locket,  Osmyn  ;  and  be  sure  speak  ill 
of  all  my  rivals,  and  all  the  good  you  possibly  can 
ef  me. 

Roxalana  appears. 

Osm.  Death  and  hell !  we  are  perceived. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 
Rox.  Take  this  locket,  Osmyn,  and  be  sure 
you  speak  ill  of  all  my  rivals.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Elm.  Insipid  pleasantry  !  Know  this,  however, 
madam,  I  was  the  first  possessor  of  the  sultan’s 
heart ;  and,  as  such,  will  maintain  my  rights,  and 
employ  my  power  to  keep  it. 

Rox.  By  a  locket  ?  Holloa !  who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  Osmyn. 

Go  tell  the  grand  signior  to  come  here. 

Osm.  I  will,  madam— I’ll  be  your  friend,  you 
may  depend  on  me.  [Aside. 

Rox.  Go.  [Exit  Osmyn.]  Elmira,  I  don’t  in¬ 
tend  to  dispute  the  sultan’s  heart  with  you  ;  and, 
to  prove  it,  you  must  know,  thst  it  was  I  invited 
you  to  dine  with  him  here  :  therefore,  make  the 
best  use  you  can  of  the  opportunity. 

Elm.  Is  it  possible  ! 

Enter  Sultan  on  one  side;  Ismena  and  Osmyn 
on  the  other. 

Rox.  Slaves,  bring  the  dinner. 

Sul.  What  do  I  see  ?  Ismena  and  Elmira  too  ! 
Rox.  What  is  the  matter,  sir? 

Sul.  I  thought  you  would  have  been  alone. 

Rox.  Not  when  good  company  is  to  be  had. — 
Come,  salute  the  ladies:  [He  fcozus.]  A  little 
lower.  [She  stoops  his  head.]  There  now— Ladies, 
my  guest  is  a  little  awkward;  but  he’ll  improve. 
Elm.  Indeed,  Roxalana,  you  go  great  lengths. 
Sul.  Let  her  alone  ;  she  knows  it  diverts  me. 

Rox.  Well,  let’s  be  seated - 1  am  to  do  the 

honours. 

Sul.  But  what  is  all  this?  I  never  saw  any 
thing  like  it  before. 

Rox.  Where  should  you  ? — Come- - 

Enter  Carver,  with  a  long  knife. 

Who  is  that?  what  does  that  horrid  fellow  want? 
Osm.  It  is  the  grand  carver. 

Rox.  The  grand  carver  !  I  thought  he  came 
to  cut  off  our  heads— Pray,  Mr  Carver,  be  so 
vood  as  to  carve  yourself  away.  Come,  Ismena, 
cut  up  that,  and' help  the  sultan.  The  ladies  of 
my  country  always  carve. 

'Sul.  Why,  I  think  this  custom  is  much  better 
than  ours. — [To  the  Carver.]  We  shall  have  no 
occasion  fctr  you. 

Vol.  III. 
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Rox.  Come,  some  wine. 

Sul.  Wine  ! 

Rox.  Dinner  is  nothing  without  wine.  Bring 

it  here,  Osmyn.  ■ 

Osm.  Must  I  touch  the  horrible  potion  ! 

[Takes  the  bottle  between  the  skirts  of  his  robe.] 
There  it  is. 

Rox.  Well,  Osmyn,  as  a  reward  for  your  ser¬ 
vices,  you  shall  have  the  first  ot  the  bottle. 

Here,  drink. 

Osm.  I  drink  the  hellish  beverage  !  I,  who  am 
a  true  believer,  a  rigid  Mussulman  ? 

Rox.  [To  the  Sultan.]  Sir,  he  disobeys  me, 

Sul.  Drink,  as  you  are  ordered. 

Osm.  I  must  obey,  and  taste  the  horrible  li- 
qunr — Oh  !  Mahomet,  shut  thy  eyes— Tis  done 
— I  have  obeyed. 

Rox.  Ismena,  hold  your  glass  there.— Elmira, 
fill  yours  and  the  Sultan’s  glass. 

Sul.  Nay,  pray  dispense  with  me. 

Rox.  Dispense  with  you,  sir  !  why  should  we 
dispense  with  you  ?  Oh,  I  understand  you  ;  per¬ 
haps  you  don’t  chuse  those  gentlemen  should  see 

yOU — X  WU1  soon  turn  them  off. - Gentlemen, 

you  may  go ;  we  shall  have  no  occasion  for  you, 

I  believe.  Come,  ladies,  talk  a  little ;  it  you 
don’t  talk,  you  must  sing.  Ismena,  oblige  ua 
with  a  song. 

Ismena  sings. 

In  vain  of  their  wisdom  superior, 

The  men  proudly  make  such  a  fuss ; 

Though  our  talents,  forsooth,  are  inferior^ 

The  boasters  are  governed  by  us. 

Peer  or  peasant,  ’tis  the  same. 

They’re  our  masters  but  in  name ; 

Let  them  say  whate’er  they  will, 

Woman,  woman  rules  them  still, 

At  courts  who  would  seek  for  promotion^ 

To  us  his  petition  should  bring : 

The  state  puppets  are  at  our  devotion, 

And  move  just  as  we  pull  the  string. 
Favourites  rise,  or  tumble  down, 

As  we  deign  to  smile  or  frown  ; 

Let  men  say  whate’er  they  will, 

Woman,  woman,  rules  them  still. 

Though  assembled  in  grave  convocation, 

Men  wrangle  on  matters  of  state  : 

Our  sex  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 

As  well  as  themselves,  could  debate. 

We  let  them  talk,  but  'tis  most  certain 
That  we  decide  behind  the  curtain  ; 

Let  them  say  whate’er  they  will*. 

Woman,  woman,  rules  them  still, 

Rox.  Come,  sir,  I  insist  upon  your  drinking, 
Sul.  I  must  do  as  you  bid  me.  [ Drinks , 

Rox.  That’s  clever ! 

Sul.  [Aside.]  How  extraordinary  is  the  con* 
4  D 
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duct  of  this  creature,  endeavouring  thus  to  dis-  I 
play  the  accomplishments  of  her  rivals  !  but,  in 
every  thing  she  is  my  superior.  I  can  rest  no 
longer. 

[Gives  the  handkerchief  to  Roxalana. 

Rox.  To  me  !  Oh,  n<5 — Ismena,  ’tis  yours  ; — 
the  sultan  gives  it  as  a  reward  for  the  pleasure 
you  have  given  him  with  your  charming  song. 

[Gives  the  handkerchief  to  Ismena. 

Elm.  Oh!  '  [Faints. 

Sul.  [Snatching  the  handkerchief  from  Isme¬ 
na,  gives  it  to  Elmira.]  Elmira!  ’tis  yours - 

look  up,  Elmira  ! 

Elm.  Oh,  sir  !  [Recovering. 

Sul.  [To  Roxalana.]  For  you,  out  of  my 
sight,  audacious  !  Let  her  be  taken  away  imme¬ 
diately,  and  degraded  to  the  rank  of  the  lowest 
slave.  [ Exit  Roxalana,  guarded.^  But  she  shall 
be  punished,  madam,  and  you  sufficiently  reven¬ 
ged. 

Elm.  I  do  not  wish  it;  in  your  love  all  my  de¬ 
sires  are  accomplished. 

Sul.  If  we  chastise  her,  it  must  be  severely. — 
Go,  order  her  to  be  brought  hither. 

Elm.  What  is  your  design,  sir  ? 

Sul.  I  would,  before  her  face,  repair  the  in¬ 
justice  I  was  going  to  do  you  ;  excite  her  envy ; 
and,  rendering  her  punishment  complete,  leave 
her  in  everlasting  jealousy. 

Elm.  I  beseech  you  think  no  more  of  her. 

Sul.  Pardon  me,  I  think  differently.  Let  her 
be  brought  hither,  I  say  ! 

Osm.  Sir,  they  have  not  had  time  to  put  on 
her  slave’s  habit  yet. 

Sul.  No  matter — fetch  her  as  she  is;  and  now, 
Elmira,  let  our  endearments  be  redoubled  in  her 
sight. 

Elm.  Is  that  necessary,  sir? 

Sul.  Oh,  it  will  gall  her — I  know  it  will  gall 
her.  We  feel  our  misfortunes  with  tenfold  an¬ 
guish,  when  we  compare  what  we  are  with  what 
we  might  have  been. 

Elm.  It  will  have  no  effect!  she  is  a  giddy 
creature — her  gaiety  is  her  all. 

Sul.  No,  no,  the  contrary;  that’s  the  thing 

that  strikes  me  in  Roxalana’s  character. - 

Through  what  you  will  call  her  frivolous  gaiety, 
candour  and  good  sense  shine  so  apparent - 

Elm.  There  is  an  end  on’t — if  you  justify  her. 

[ Proudly ■ 

Sul.  I  justify  her  !  far  from  it ;  and  you  shall 
presently  be  convinced  I  mean  to  make  her  feel 
the  utmost  rigour  of  my  resentment. 

Enter  Roxalana. 

Here  she  comes — she’s  in  affliction;  and  her 
left  hand,  there,  endeavours  to  hide  a  humiliated 
countenance.  [To  Roxalana.]  Approach — El¬ 
mira  !  have  you  determined  how  you  will  dispose 
of  her  ? 

Elm.  I  shall  not  add  to  what  she  suffers. 
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Sul.  IIow  that  sentiment  charms  me  !  Indeed, 
Elmira,  I  blush  to  think  that  so  unworthy  an  ob¬ 
ject  should  have  been  able  for  a  moment  to  sur¬ 
prise  me  to  a  degree,  ever  to  make  me  forget 
your  superior  merit;  but  I  am  now  your’s  for 
ever  and  ever. 

Rox.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sul.  Death  and  hell !  she  laughs  ! 

Rox.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  ’Tis  involuntary,  I  assure 
you ;  therefore,  pray  forgive  me :  I  beg  your 
pardon. 

Sul.  ’Tis  impudence  beyond  bearing  !  but  I 
want  to  know  the  meaning  of  all  this? 

Rox.  The  meaning  is  plain,  and  any  body 
may  see  with  half  an  eye  you  don’t  love  Elmi¬ 
ra. 

Sul.  Whom  do  I  love,  then? 

Rox.  Me. 

Sul.  You  are  the  object  of  my  anger. 

Rox.  That  don’t  signify ;  love  and  anger  of¬ 
ten  go  together ;  I  am  the  object  of  your  an¬ 
ger,  because  I  treat  you  with  the  sincerity  of  a 
friend :  but,  with  your  highness’s  permission,  I 
shall  take  myself  away  this  moment  for  ever. 

Sul.  Go,  then,  and  prefer  infamy  to  gran¬ 
deur  ! 

Rox.  I  will  instantly  get  out  of  your  sublime 
presence.  [Going. 

Sul.  No,  you  shan’t  go  !  Elmira,  do  you  with¬ 
draw.  [Exit  Elmira.]  Were  I  to  give  wav  to 
my  transports,  I  should  make  you  feel  the  weight 
of  my  displeasure  ;  but  I  frame  excuses  for  you, 
that  you  scorn  to  make  tor  yourself — W  hat,  des¬ 
pise  ray  favours,  insult  my  condescension  !  Sure, 
you  can’t  be  sensible  of  your  own  folly  !  Pro¬ 
ceed  !  go  on  !  continue  to  enrage  your  too  indul¬ 
gent  master. 

Rox.  You  are  my  master,  it  is  true  !  but 
could  the  robber,  that  sold  me  to  you  for  a 
thousand  sequins,  transfer  my  mind  and  incli¬ 
nations  to  you,  along  with  my  person?  No,  sir; 
let  it  never  be  said  that  the  great  Solyman  mean- 
lv  triumphed  over  the  person  of  the  slave,  whose 
mind  he  could  not  subdue. 

Sul.  Tell  me  who  you  are  ?  what  species  of 
inconsistent  being,  at  once  so  trifling  and  respec¬ 
table,  that  you  seduce  my  heart,  while  you  teach 
me  my  duty  ? 

Rox.  I  am  nothing  but  a  poor  slave,  who  is 
your  friend. 

Sul.  Be  still  my  friend,  my  mistress  !  for  hi¬ 
therto  I  have  know  n  only  flatterers.  I  here  de¬ 
vote  myself  to  you,  and  the  w  hole  empire  shall 
pay  you  homage. 

Rox.  But,  pray,  tell  me,  then,  by  what  title 
am  I  to  govern  here  ? 

Sul.  By  what  title  ?  I  don’t  understand  you — 
Come,  come,  no  more  of  this  affected  coyness 
and  dissembling.  1  see,  I  know  you  love  me. 

Rox.  As  Solyman  1  do,  but  not  as  emper¬ 
or  of  the  Turks — nor  will  I  ever  consent  to  as- 
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cend  bis  bed  at  night,  at  whose  feet  I  must  fall 
in  the  morning. 

Sul-  If  it  depended  upon  me,  Koxalana,  1 
swear  by  our  holy  prophet,  that  I  should  be  hap¬ 
py  in  calling  you  my  queen. 

Rox.  That’s  a  poor  excuse.  Had  the  man  1 
loved  but  a  cottage,  I  would  gladly  partake  it 
with  him  ;  would  sooth  his  vexations,  and  soften 
his  cares  :  but,  were  he  the  master  ot  a  throne,  1 
should  expect  to  share  it  with  him,  or  he  has  no 

love  for  me.  .  ... 

Sul.  Or,  if  you  will  wait,  perhaps  time  will 

bring  it  about.  .  ,  „  .r 

Rox.  Wait,  indeed!  No,  sir!  lour  wife,  or 

humble  servant - My  resolution  is  fixed 

fix  yours. 

Sul.  But  an  emperor  of  the  lurks—— 

Ro.v,  May  do  as  he  pleases,  and  should  be 
despotic  sometimes  on  the  side  ot  reason  and 
virtue. 

Sul.  Then,  there  is  our  law - 

Rox.  Which  is  monstrous  and  absurd. 

Sul.  The  mufti,  the  vizirs,  and  the  agas— - 

Rox.  Are  your  slaves— Set  them  a  good  ex- 

Sul.  Besides,  what  would  the  people  say  . 

Rox.  The  people  !  are  they  to  govern  you . 
Make  the  people  happy,  and  they  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  your  being  so.  They  would  be  pleased  o 
see  you  raise  to  the  throne  one  that  you  love, 
and  would  love  you,  and  be  beloved  by  your  peo¬ 
ple.  Should  she  interpose  in  behalf  ot  the  un¬ 
fortunate,  relieve  the  distressed  by  her  muni¬ 
ficence,  and  diffuse  happiness  through  the  pa 
lace,  she  would  be  admired— she  would  be  ado¬ 
red— she  would  be  like  the  queen  of  the  country 
from  whence  I  came. 

Sul.  It  is  enough— my  scruples  are  at  an  end 

my  prejudices,  like  clouds  before  the  rising 


sun,  vanish  before  the  lights  of  your  superior  rea¬ 
son — My  love  is  no  longer  a  foible— you  are 
worthy  of  empire. 

Enter  Osmyn. 

Osm.  Most  sublime  sultan  !  the  sultana  El¬ 
mira  claims  your  promise  for  liberty  to  depart. 

Rox.  Is  that  the  case?  Let,  then,  the  first 
instance  of  my  exaltation  be  to  give,  her  liber¬ 
ty _ let  the  gates  of  the  seraglio  be  thrown 

01’!sM/.  And  as  for  Elmira,  she  shall  go  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  her  rank. 

[Exit  Osmyn. 

Osmyn  returns. 

Osm,  Sir,  the  dwarfs  and  bostangis  your  high¬ 
ness  had  ordered,  attend.  .  . 

Sul.  Let  them  come  in — This  day  is  devoted 

to  festivity;  and  you,  who  announce  my  decree, 
proclaim  to  the  world,  that  the  sultana  lloxalana 
reigns  the  unrivalled  partner  ol  our  diadem. 

Osm.  There’s  an  end  of  my  office- - Who 

would  have  thought,  that  a  little  cocked-up  nose 
would  have  overturned  the  customs  ol  a  mighty 

G1  Sul.  Now,  my  lloxalana,  let  the  world  observe, 
by  thy  exaltation,  the  wonderful  dispensation  ot 
Providence,  which  evinces,  that 

The  liberal  mind,  by  no  distinction  bound. 
Through  Nature’s  glass  looks  all  the  world  a- 

round ;  .  . 

Would  all  that’s  beautiful  together  join, 

And  find  perfection  in  a  mind  like  thine. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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MEN. 

Lord  Minikin,  a  modern  man  of  fashion. 

Sir  John  Trotley,  devoted  to  old  times. 
Colonel  Tivy,  pretending  love  to  Miss  Tittup. 

Mignon'  \  wrvants  1°  Lord  Minikin. 

Davy,  servant  to  Sir  John  Trotley. 


WOMEN. 

Lady  Minikin,  wife  to  Lord  Minikin. 
Miss  Tittup,  niece  foSiR  John  Trotley. 
Gymp,  maid  fa  Lady  Minikin. 


Scene — London. 


A  C  T  I. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Lady  Minikin  and  Miss  Tittup. 

Lady  Min.  It  is  not,  my  dear,  that  I  have  the 
least  regard  for  my  lord.  I  had  no  love  for  him, 
before  L  married  him  ;  and  you  know,  matrimony 
is  no  breeder  of  affection;  but  it  hurts  my  pride, 
that  he  should  neglect  me,  and  run  after  other 
women. 

Miss  Tit.  I  la,  ha,  ha  !  how  can  you  be  so  hy¬ 
pocritical,  lady  Minikin,  as  to  pretend  to  uneasi¬ 
ness  at  such  trifles?  but  pray,  have  you  made  any 
new  discoveries  of  my  lord’s  gallantry  ? 

Lady  Min.  New  discoveries  !  whv,  I  saw  him 
myself  yesterday  morning  in  a  hackney-coach, 
with  a  minx  in  a  pink  cardinal ;  you  shall  abso¬ 
lutely  burn  yours,  Tittup,  for  I  shall  never  bear 
^o  see  one  of  that  colour  again. 


Miss  Tit.  Sure  she  does  not  suspect  me: 
[AstV/e.]  And  where  was  your  ladyship,  pray, 
when  you  saw  him  ? 

Lady  Min.  Taking  the  air  with  colonel  Tivy 
in  his  vis  a  vis. 

Miss  Tit.  But,  my  dear  lady  Minikin,  how  can 
you  be  so  angry,  that  my  lord  was  hurting  your 
pride,  as  you  call  it,  in  the  hackney-coach,  when 
vou  had  him  so  much  in  your  power,  in  the  vis- 
a-vis  ? 

Lady  Min.  What,  with  my  lord’s  friend,  and 
my  friend’s  lover  !  ['Takes  her  by  the  hand.]  O 
fy,  Tittup ! 

Miss  Tit.  Pooh,  pooh,  love  and  friendship  are 
very  fine  names,  to  be  sure ;  but  they  are  mere 
visiting  acquaintances ;  we  know  their  names,  in¬ 
deed,  talk  of  them  sometimes,  and  let  them  knock 
at  our  doors,  but  we  never  let  them  in,  you  know. 

£  Looking  roguishly  at  her . 
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Lady  Min.  I  vow,  Tittup,  you  are  extremely 
polite.  ,  . 

Miss  Tit.  I  am  extremely  indifferent  in  these 
affairs,  thanks  to  my  education.  We  must  mar¬ 
ry,  you  know,  because  other  people  ot  fashion 
marry  ;  but  I  should  think  very  meanly  of  my¬ 
self,  if,  after  I  was  married,  I  should  feel  the 
least  concern  at  all  about  my  husband. 

Lady  Min.  I  hate  to  praise  myself;  and  yet  I 
may,  with  truth,  aver,  that  no  woman  ot  quality 
ever  had,  can  have,  or  will  have,  so  consummate 
a  contempt  for  her  lord,  as  I  have  tor  my  most 
honourable  and  puissant  earl  ot  Minikin,  viscount 
Perriwinkle,  and  baron  Titmouse — TIa,  ha,  ha  ! 

Miss  Tit.  But,  is  it  not  strange,  lady  Minikin, 
that  merely  his  being  your  husband  should  create 
such  indifference  ?  for  certainly,  in  every  other 
eye,  his  lordship  has  great  accomplishments. 

Lady  Min.  Accomplishments  1  thy  head  is 
certainly  turned  ;  if  you  know  any  of  them,  pray 
let’s  have  them ;  they  are  a  novelty,  and  will 
amuse  me. 

Miss  Tit.  Imprimis,  he  is  a  man  of  quality. 

Lady  Mrn.  Which,  to  be  sure,  includes  all 
the  cardinal  virtues— poor  girl ! — go  on  ! 

Miss  Tit.  He  is  a  very  handsome  man. 

Lady  Min.  He  has  a  very  bad  constitution. 
Miss  Tit.  He  has  wit. 

Lady  Min.  He  is  a  lord,  and  a  little  goes  a 
great  way. 

Miss  Tit.  He  has  great  good  nature. 

Lady  Min.  No  wonder — lie’s  a  fool. 

Miss  Tit.  And  then  his  fortune,  you’ll  allow — 
Lady  Min.  Was  a  great  one — but  he  games, 
and,  if  fairly,  he’s  undone  ;  if  not,  he  deserves  to 
be  hanged — and  so,  exit  my  lord  Minikin.  And 
now,  let  your  wise  uncle,  and  my  good  cousin,  sir 
John  Trotley,  baronet,  enter;  where  is  he,  pray? 

Miss  Tit.  In  his  own  room,  I  suppose,  read¬ 
ing  pamphlets  and  newspapers  against  the  enor¬ 
mities  of  the  times.  If  he  stays  here  a  week 
longer,  notwithstanding  my  expectations  tiom 
him,  I  shall  certainly  affront  him. 

Lady  Min.  I  am  ‘  a  great  favourite  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  much  longer  to  act  up  to  hisveiy 
righteous  ideas  of  things.  Isn’t  it  pleasant  to  hear 
him  abuse  every  body,  and  every  thing,  and  yet 
always  finishing  with  a  4  You’ll  excuse  me,  cou¬ 
sin  ?’  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Miss  Tit.  What  do  you  think  the  Goth  said  to 
rne  vesterday?  one  of  the  knots  of  his  tye  hang¬ 
ing  down  his  left  shoulder,  and  his  fringed  cravat 
nicely  twisted  down  his  breast,  and  thrust  through 
his  gold  button-hole,  which  looked  exactly  like 
mv  "little  Barbet’s  head  in  his  gold  collar 

<  Niece  Tittup,’  cries  he,  drawing^  himself  up, 

<  X  protest  against  this  manner  of  conducting 
‘  yourself  both  at  home  and  abroad.’ — ‘  What 
‘are  your  objections,  sir  John?’  answered  I,  a 
little  pertly — 4  Various  and  manifold,’  replied  he ; 

<  I  have  no  time  to  enumerate  particulars  now, 
{  but  I  will  venture  to  prophecy,  if  you  keep 
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«  whirling  round  the  vortex  of  pantheons,  operas, 

4  festinos,  coteries,  masquerades,  and  all  the  de- 
4  vilades  in  this  town,  your  head  will  be  giddy, 

4  down  you  will  fall,  lose  the  name  of  Lucretia, 

‘  and  be  called  nothing  but  Tittup  ever  after 
4  You’ll  excuse  me,  cousin  !’— and  so  he  left  me. 
Lady  Alin.  O,  the  barbarian  ! 

Enter  Gymp. 

Gymp.  A  card,  your  ladyship,  from  Mrs 

Pewitt.  ,  . 

Lady  Min.  Poor  Pewitt !  If  she  can  but  be 
seen  at  public  places  with  a  woman  of  quality, 
she’s  the  happiest  of  plebeians. 

[ Reads  the  card. 

4  Mrs  Pewitt’s  respects  to  lady  Minikin,  and 
4  Miss  Tittup ;  hopes  to  have  the  pleasure  of  at- 
4  tending  them  to  lady  Filligree’s  ball  this  even- 

4  ing _ Lady  Daisy  sees  masks.’  We’ll  certainly 

attend  her— Gynip,  put  some  message-cards  upon 
my  toilet,  I’ll  ‘send  an  answer  immediately ;  and 
tell  one  of  my  footmen,  that  he  must  make  some 
visits  for  me  to-day  again,  and  send  me  a  list  ot 
those  he  made  yesterday :  he  must  be  sure  to 
call  at  lady  Pettitoes,  and  if  she  should  unluckily 
be  at  home,  he  must  say  that  he  came  to  en¬ 
quire  after  her  sprained  ankle.  * 

Miss  Tit.  Ay,  ay,  give  our  compliments  to  her 

sprained  ankle. 

Lady  Min.  That  woman’s  so  tat,  she  11  never 
get  well  of  it,  and  I  am  resolved  not  to  call  at 
her  door  myself,  till  I  am  sure  of  not  finding  her 
at  home.  I  am  horribly  low  spirited  to-day  .  do 
send  your  colonel  to  play  at  chess  with  me 
since  he  belonged  to  you,  Titty,  I  have  taken  a 
kind  of  liking  to  him ;  I  like  every  thing  that 
loves  my  Titty.  losses  her. 

Miss  Tit.  1  know  you  do,  my  dear  lady  - 

[Kisses  her. 

Lady  Alin.  That  sneer  I  don’t  like ;  if  she 
suspects,  I  shall  hate  her !  [Aside]  Well,  dear 
Titty,  I'll  go  and  write  my  cards,  and  dress  for 
the  masquerade ;  and,  it  that  won  t  raise  my 
spirits,  you  must  assist  me  to  plague  my  lord  a 
little.  ,  ,  l^it. 

Miss  Tit.  Yes,  and  I’ll  plague  my  lady  a  little, 
or  I  am  much  mistaken.  My  lord  shall  know 
every  tittle  that  has  passed  :  what  a  poor,  blind, 
half-witted,  self-conceited  creature  this  dear 
friend  and  relation  of  mine  is!  and  what  a  fine, 
spirited,  gallant  soldier  my  colonel  is  !  My  lady 
Minikin  likes  him,  he  likes  my  fortune;  my  lord 
likes  me,  and  I  like  my  lord;  however,  not  so 
much  as  he  imagines,  or  to  play  the  fool  so 
rashly  as  he  may  expect;  she  must  he  very  silly 
indeed,  who  can’t  flutter  about  the  flame,  with¬ 
out  burning  her  wings.  What  a  great  revolution 
in  this  family  in  the  space  of  fifteen  months  .•  - 
We  went  out  of  England,  a  very  aukward,  regu¬ 
lar,  good  English  family ;  hut  half  a  year  in 
France,  and  a  winter  passed  in  the  warmer  ch- 
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mate  of  Italy,  lmve  ripened  our  minds  to  every 
refinement  of  ease,  dissipation,  and  pleasure. 

Enter  Colonel  Tivy. 

Col.  Tivy.  May  I  hope,  madam,  that  your 
humble  servant  had  some  share  in  your  last 
reverie  ? 

Miss  Tit.  How  is  it  possible  to  have  the  least 
knowledge  of  colonel  Tivy,  and  not  make  him 
the  principal  object  of  one’s  reflections  ? 

Col.  Tivy.  That  man  must  have  very  little 
feeling  and  taste,  who  is  not  proud  of  a  place  in 
the  thought;  of  ;'>e  finest  woman  in  Europe. 

Miss  Tit.  C  f  e,  colonel ! 

[ Curtsies ,  and  blushes. 

Col.  Tivy.  By  my  honour,  madam,  I  mean 
what  I  say  ! 

Aliss  Tit.  By  your  honour,  colonel  !  why  will 
you  pass  off  your  counters  to  me?  don’t  I  know 
that  you  fine  gentlemen  regard  no  honour  but 
that  which  is  given  at  the  gaming  table,  and 
which  indeed  ought  to  be  the  only  honour  you 
should  make  free  with  ? 

Col.  Tivy.  How  can  you,  miss,  treat  me  so 
cruelly?  have  I  not  absolutely  forsworn  dice, 
mistresses,  every  thing,  since  I  dared  to  offer  my¬ 
self  to  you  ? 

Miss  Tit.  Yes,  colonel ;  and  when  I  dare  to 
receive  you,  you  may  return  to  every  thing  again, 
and  not  violate  the  laws  of  the  present  happy 
matrimonial  establishment. 

Col.  Tivy.  Give  me  but  your  consent,  madam, 
and  your  life  to  come - 

Miss  Tit.  Do  you  get  my  consent,  colonel, 
and  I’ll  take  care  of  my  life  to  come. 

Col.  Tivy.  How  shall  1  get  your  consent? 

Miss  Tit.  By  getting  me  in  the  humour. 

Col.  Tiv.  But  how  to  get  you  in  the  humour? 

Miss  Tit.  O,  there  are  several  ways ;  I  am 
very  good-natured. 

Col.  Tivy.  Are  you  in  the  humour  now? 

Aliss  Tit.  Try  me. 

Col.  Tivy.  How  shall  I? 

Miss  Tit.  How  shall  I  ! — you  a  soldier,  and 
not  know  the  art  military? — how'  shall  I  ! — I’ll 
tell  you  how — when  you  have  a  subtle,  treacher¬ 
ous,  politic  enemy  to  deal  with,  never  stand 
shilly-shally,  and  lose  your  time  in  treaties  and 
parlies,  but  cock  your  hat,  draw  your  sword — 
march,  beat  drum — dub,  dubadub — present,  fire, 
piff,  pauff- — ’tis  done  !  they  fly,  they  yield — Vic¬ 
toria  !  Victoria! —  [Running  off". 

Col.  Tivy.  Stay,  stay,  my  dear,  dear  angel ! 

[ Bringing  her  back. 

Miss  Tit.  No,  no,  no,  I  have  no  time  to  be 
killed  now;  besides,  lady  Minikin  is  in  the  va¬ 
pours,  and  wants  you  at  chess,  and  my  lord  is 
low-spirited,  and  wants  me  at  picquct;  my  uncle 
is  in  an  ill  humour,  and  wants  me  to  discard  you, 
pud  go  with  him  into  the  country. 

Col.  Tivy,  And  will  you,  miss? 


Miss  Tit.  Will  I  ! — no,  I  never  do  as  I  am 
bid  :  but  you  ought — so,  go  to  my  lady. 

Col.  Tivy.  Nay,  but,  miss - 

Miss  Tit.  Nay,  but,  colonel,  if  you  won’t  obey 
your  commanding  officer  you  should  be  broke, 
and  then  my  maid  won’t  accept  of  you  ;  so  march, 
colonel ! — look’e,  sir,  I  will  command  before  mar¬ 
riage,  and  do  what  I  please  afterwards,  or  I  have 
been  well  educated  to  very  little  purpose. 

[Exit  Mrss  Tittup. 

Col.  Tivy.  What  a  mad  devil  it  is  ! — Now,  if  I 
had  the  least  affection  for  the  girl,  I  should  be 
damnably  vext  at  this  ! — but  she  has  a  fine  for¬ 
tune,  and  I  must  have  her  if  I  can — To],  lol, 
lol,  &c.  [Exit  singing. 

Enter  Siu  John  Trotley  and  Davy. 

Sir  John.  Hold  your  tongue,  Davy  ;  you  talk 
like  a  fool ! 

Davy.  It  is  a  fine  place,  your  honour,  and  I 
could  live  here  for  ever. 

Sir  John.  More  shame  for  you — live  here  for 
ever! — what,  among  thieves  and  pickpockets! — 
What  a  revolution  since  my  time!  the  more  I  see, 
the  more  I’ve  cause  for  lamentation ;  what  a 
dreadful  change  has  time  brought  about  in  twen¬ 
ty  years  !  1  should  not  have  known  the  place 
again,  nor  the  people — all  the  signs,  that  made 
so  noble  an  appearance,  are  all  taken  down — 
not  a  bob  or  tye-wig  to  be  seen  !  all  the  degrees, 
from  the  parade  in  St  James’s  Park,  to  the  stool 
and  brush  at  the  corner  of  every  street,  have 
their  hair  tied  up — the  mason  laying  bricks,  the 
baker  with  his  basket,  the  post-boy  crying  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  doctors  prescribing  physic,  have 
all  their  hair  tied  up  !  and  that’s  the  reason  so 
many  heads  are  tied  up  every  month. 

Davy.  I  shall  have  my  head  tied  up  to-mor¬ 
row  ;  Mr  Wisp  will  do  it  for  me — your  honour 
and  I  look  like  Philistines  among  them. 

Sir  John.  And  I  shall  break  your  head  if  it  is 
tied  up!  I  hate  innovations:  all  confusion,  and 
no  distinction  ! — the  streets  now  are  as  smooth 
as  a  turnpike  road  !  no  rattling  and  exercise  in 
the  hackney-coaches;  those  who  ride  in  them 
are  all  fast  asleep;  and  they  have  strings  in 
their  hands,  that  the  coachman  must  pull  to  wake 
them,  when  they  are  to  be  set  down — what  luxury 
and  abomination  ! 

Davy.  Is  it  so,  your  honour? — ’feckins,  I  like 
it  hugely  ! 

Sir  John.  But  you  must  hate  and  detest  Lon¬ 
don. 

Davy.  How  can  I  manage  that,  your  honour, 
when  there  is  every  thing  to  delight  my  eye,  and 
cherish  my  heart? 

Sir  John.  ’Tis  all  deceit  and  delusion  ! 

Davy.  Such  crowding,  coaching,  carting,  and 
squeezing!  such  a  power  of  fine  sights!  fine 
shops  full  ol  fine  things !  and  then  such  fine  illu¬ 
minations  all  of  a  row !  and  such  fine,  dainty 
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ladies  iti  the  streets,  so  civil  and  so  graceless  !— 
they  talk  of  country  girls  !  these  here  look  more 
healthy  and  rosy  by  half. 

Sir  John.  Sirrah,  they  are  prostitutes,  and  are 
civil  to  delude  and  destroy  you  :  they  are  paint¬ 
ed  Jezabels!  and  they  who  hearken  to  them, 
like  Jezabel  of  old,  will  go  to  the  dogs  !  if  you 
dare  to  look  at  them,  you  will  be  tainted  ;  and  it 
you  speak  to  them,  you  are  undone. 

Davy.  Bless  us,  bless  us  !— how  does  your  ho¬ 
nour  know  all  this  '.—were  they  as  bad  in  your 
time  ? 

Sir  John.  Not  by  half,  Davy— In  my  time 
there  was  a  sort  of  decency  in  the  worst  of  wo¬ 
men  ;  but  the  harlots,  now,  watch  like  tygers  for 
their  prey,  and  drag  you  to  their  dens  of  infamy 
—See,  Davy,  how  they  have  torn  my  neckcloth! 

[SAea-'s  his  neckcloth. 
Davy.  If  you  had  gone  civilly,  your  honour, 
they  would  not  have  hurt  you. 

Sir  John.  Well,  we’ll  get  away  as  fast  as  we 

CWJJavy.  Not  this  month,  I  hope,  for  I  have  not 
had  half  my  belly-full  yet. 

Sir  John.  I’ll  knock  you  down,  Davy,  it  you 
grow  profligate;  you  sha’nt  go  out  again  to¬ 
night,  and  to-morrow  keep  in  my  room,  and  stay 
tilt  I  can  look  over  my  things,  and  see  they 
don’t  cheat  you. 

Davy.  Your  honour,  then,  wont  keep  your 
word  with  me?  .  [Sulkily. 

Sir  John.  Why,  what  did  I  promise  you  ? 

Davy.  That  I  should  take  sixpen  oth  ot  one  ot 
the  theatres  to-night,  and  a  shilling-place  at  the 

other  to-morrow.  .  , 

Sir  John.  Well,  well,  so  I  did  :  is  it  a  moral 

piece,  Davy  ?  .  • 

Davy.  O  yes,  and  written  by  a  clergyman ;  it 
is  called  the  Rival  Cannanites,  or  the  Tragedy  of 
Bragadocia. 

Sir  John.  Be  a  good  lad,  and  I  won  t  be  worse 
than  my  word;  there’s  money  for  y°u  -[Gzt’e.s 
him  some.]  but  come  strait  home,  tor  1  shall 
want  to  go  to  bed. 

Davy.  To  be  sure,  your  honour— as  1  am  to  go 

soon,  I’ll  make  a  night  of  it.  . 

[Aside,  and  exit. 

Sir  John.  This  fellow  would  turn  rake  and 
maccaroni  if  he  was  to  stay  here  a  week  longer— 
Bless  me,  what  dangers  are  in  this  town  at  every 
step  '  O,  that  I  were  once  settled  safe  again  at 
Trotl'ey  Place  !  nothing  but  to  save  my  country 
should  bring  me  back  again.  My  niece  Lucretia 
is  so  be-fashioned  and  bedevilled,  that  nothing, 
I  fear,  can  save  her ;  however,  to  ease  my  con¬ 
science,  I  must  try.  But  what  can  be  expected 
from  the  young  women  of  these  times,  but  sallow 
looks,  wild  schemes,  saucy  words,  and  loose  mo¬ 
rals  !  They  lie  a-bed  all  day,  sit  up  all  night ;  it 
they  are  silent,  they  are  gaming;  and,  it  they 
talk,  ’tis  either  scandal  or  infidelity;  and  that 
they  may  look  what  they  are,  their  heads  are  all 


feather,  and  round  their  necks  are  twisted  rattle¬ 
snake  tippets— O  tempora,  O  mores  ! 

[Exit. 


SCENE  II. 

Lord  Minikin  discovered  in  his  powdering- 
gown,  with  Jessamy  and  Mignon. 

Lord  Min.  Prithee,  Mignon,  don’t  plague  me 
any  more  !  dost  think  that  a  nobleman’s  head 
has  nothing  to  do  but  be  tortured  all  day 
under  thy  infernal  fingers  ?  give  me  my  cloaths. 

Mig.  Ven  you  loss  your  monee,  my  lor,  you 
no  goot  humour;  the  devil  may  dress  your  che- 

veau  for  me  !  ,  \-Lx\L. 

Lord  Min.  That  fellow’s  an  impudent  rascal . 
but  he’s  a  genius,  so  1  must  bear  with  him.  Our 
beef  and  pudding  enriches  their  blood  so  much, 
that  the  slaves  in  a  month  forget  their  misery 

and  soup-maigre - -0,  my  head  !  a  chair,  Jes- 

samy!  I  must  absolutely  change  my  wine-mer¬ 
chant  :  I  can’t  taste  his  champaigne  without  dis¬ 
ordering  myself  for  a  week  !  heigho 

°  J  [Sighs. 

Enter  Miss  Tittup. 

Miss  Tit.  What  makes  you  sigh,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Min.  Because  you  were  so  near  me, 

child.  ...  ,  i 

Miss  Tit.  Indeed  ! - 1  should  rather  have 

thought  my  lady  had  been  with  you— by  your 
looks,  my  .lord, ‘I  am  afraid  fortune  jilted  you 
last  night. 

Lord  Min.  No,  faith  !  our  champaigne  was 
not  good  yesterday,  and  I  am  vapoured  like  our 
English  November;  but  one  glance  ot  my  tit¬ 
tup"  can  dispel  vapours  like — like— 

Miss  Tit.  Like  something  very  tine  to  be  sure  ; 
but  pray  keep  your  simile  for  the  next  time ;  and 
hark’e — a  little  prudence  will  not  be  amiss;  Mr 
Jessamy  will  think  you  mad,  and  me  worse. 

[Half  aside. 

Jes.  0,  pray  don’t  mind  me,  madam. 

Lord  Min.'  Gadso,  Jessamy,  look  out  my  do¬ 
mino,  and  I’ll  ring  the  bell  when  I  want  you. 

Jes.  I  shall,  my  lord.  Miss  thinks  that  every 

body  is  blind  in  the  house  but  herself. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 

Miss  Tit.  Upon  my  word,  my  lord,  you  must 
be  "a  little  more  prudent,  or  we  shall  become  the 

town-talk.  .  ,  , 

Lord  Min.  And  so  I  will,  my  dear !  and, 
therefore,  to  prevent  surprise,  I’ll  lock  the  door. 
Miss  Tit.  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord . 

Lord  Min.  Prudence,  child,  prudence  !  I  keep 
all  my  jewels  under  lock  and  key. 

Miss  Tit.  You  are  not  in  possession,  yet,  my 
lord  :  I  can’t  stay  two  minutes ;  I  only  came  to 
tell  you,  that  lady  Minikin  saw  us  yesterday  m 
the  hackney-coach ;  she  did  not  know  me,  I  be- 
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lieve.  She  pretends  to  be  greatly  uneasy  at  your 
neglect  of  her ;  she  certainly  has  some  mischief 
in  her  head. 

Lord  Alin.  No  intentions,  I  hope,  of  being 
fond  of  me  ? 

Miss  Tit.  No,  no;  make  yourself  easy;  she 
hates  you  most  unalterably. 

Lord  Min.  You  have  given  me  spirits  again. 

Miss  Tit.  Her  pride  is  alarmed,  that  you  should 
prefer  any  of  the  sex  to  her. 

Lord  Min.  Her  pride  then  has  been  alarmed, 
ever  since  I  had  the  honour  of  knowing  her. 

Miss  Tit.  But,  dear  my  lord,  let  us  be  merry 
and  wise;  should  she  ever  be  convinced,  that  we 
have  a  tendre  for  each  other,  she  certainly 
would  proclaim  it,  and  then' - - 

Lord  Min.  We  should  be  envied,  and  she 
would  be  laught  at,  my  sweet  cousin. 

Miss  Tit.  Nay,  I  would  have  her  mortified, 
too;  for,  though  I  love  her  ladyship  sincerely,  I 
cannot  say  but  I  love  a  little  mischief  as  sin¬ 
cerely;  but,  then,  if  my  uncle  Trotley  should 
know  of  our  affairs,  he  is  so  old-fashioned,  pru¬ 
dish,  and  out-of-the-way,  he  would  either  strike 
me  out  of  his  will,  or  insist  upon  my  quitting  the 
house. 

Lord  Min.  My  good  cousin  is  a  queer  mortal, 
that’s  certain ;  I  wish  we  could  get  him  hand¬ 
somely  into  the  country  again — he  has  aline  for¬ 
tune  to  leave  behind  him - 

Miss  Tit.  But,  then,  he  lives  so  regularly,  and 
never  makes  use  of  a  physician,  that  he  may  live 
these  twenty  years. 

Lord  Min.  What  can  we  do  with  the  barbari¬ 
an  ? 

Miss  Tit.  I  don’t  know  what’s  the  matter 
with  me,  but  I  am  really  in  fear  of  him  :  I  sup¬ 
pose  reading  his  formal  books,  when  I  was  in 
the  country  with  him,  and  going  so  constantly  to 
church,  with  my  elbows  stuck  to  my  hips,  and 
my  toes  turned  in,  has  given  me  these  foolish 
prejudices. 

Lord  Min.  Then,  you  must  affront  him,  or 
you’ll  never  get  the  better  of  him. 

Sir  John  Trotley  knocking  at  the  door. 

Sir  John.  My  lord,  my  lord,  are  you  busy  ? 

[My  lord  goes  to  the  door  softly. 

Miss  Tit.  Heavens  !  ’tis  that  detestable  brute, 
my  uncle  ! 

Lord  Min.  That  horrid  dog,  my  cousin  ! 

Miss  Tit.  What  shall  we  do,  my  lord? 

[Softly. 

Sir  John.  [At  the  door .]  Nay,  my  lord,  my 
lord,  I  heard  you !  pray  let  me  speak  with 
you  ? 

Lord  Min,  Ho,  sir  John,  is  it  you?  I  beg 
your  pardon ;  I’ll  put  up  my  papers,  and  open 
the  door. 

Miss  Tit.  Stay,  stay,  my  lord  !  I  would  not 
meet  him  now  for  the  world;  if  he  sees  me  here, 
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alone  with  you,  he’ll  rave  like  a  madman ;  put 
me  up  the  chimney :  any  where  ! 

[Alarmed. 

Lord  Min.  [Aloud]  I’m  coming,  sir  John  ! — 
here,  here,  get  behind  my  great  chair  !  he  shan’t 
see  you,  and  you  may  see  all ;  I’ll  be  short  and 
pleasant  with  him. 

[Puts  her  behind  the  chair f  and  opens 
the  door.] 

Enter  Sir  John. 

[During  this  scene,  my  lord  turns  the  chair ,  as 
Sir  John  moves,  to  conceal  Tittup. 

Sir  John.  You’ll  excuse  me,  my  lord,  that  I 
have  broken  in  upon  you  ;  I  heard  you  talking 
pretty  loud;  what,  have  you  nobody  with  you? 
what  were  you  about,  cousin  ? 

[Looking  about. 

Lord  Min.  A  particular  affair,  sir  John;  I  al¬ 
ways  lock  myself  up  to  study  my  speeches,  and 
speak  them  aloud  for  the  sake  of  the  tone  and 
action.  • 

Sir  John.  Ay ,  ay,  it  is  the  best  way ;  I’m 
sorry  I  disturbed  you;  you  will  excuse  me,  cou¬ 
sin  ! 

Lord  Alin.  I  am  rather  obliged  to  you,  sir 
John  ;  intense  application  to  these  things  ruins 
my  health ;  but  one  must  do  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  nation. 

Sir  John.  May  be  so,  and  I  hope  the  nation 
will  be  the  better  for  it — you’ll  excuse  me  ! 

Lord  Min.  Excuse  you,  sir  John  !  I  love 
your  frankness;  but  why  won’t  you  be  franker 
still?  we  have  always  something  for  dinner,  and 
you  will  never  dine  at  home. 

Sir  John.  You  must  know,  my  lord,  that  I 
love  to  know  what  I  eat ;  I  hate  to  travel,  where 
I  don’t  know  my  way;  and  since  you  have 
brought  in  foreign  fashions  and  figaries,  every 
thing  and  every  body  are  in  masquerade;  your 
raen  and  manners  too,  are  as  much  frittered  and 
fricaseed,  as  your  beef  and  mutton ;  I  love  a 
plain  dish,  my  lord. 

Miss  Tit.  I  wish  I  was  out  of  the  room,  or  he 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames. 

[Peeping. 

Sir  John.  But  to  the  point.  I  came,  my  lord, 
to  open  my  mind  to  you  about  my  niece  Tittup  ; 
shall  I  do  it  freely  ? 

Aliss  Tit.  Now  for  it ! 

Lord  Alin.  The  freer  the  better;  Tittup’s  a 
fine  girl,  cousin,  and  deserves  all  the  kindness 
you  can  show  her. 

[Lord  Minikin  and  Tittup  make  signs  at 
each  other. 

Sir  John.  She  must  deserve  it  though,  before 
she  shall  have  it;  and  I  would  have  her  begin 
with  lengthening  her  petticoats,  covering  her 
shoulders,  and  wearing  a  cap  upon  her  head. 

Aliss  Tie .  O,  frightful !  [Asit/c, 
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Lord  Min.  Don’t  you  think  a  taper  leg,  fal¬ 
ling  shoulders,  and  fine  hair,  delightful  objects, 

sir  John  ?  ,  ,  , 

Sir  John.  And,  therefore,  ought  to  be  conceal- 
ed ;  ?tis  their  interest  to  conceal  them.  ion 
you  take  from  the  men  the  pleasure  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  husbands ;  am 
then  taper  legs,  falling  shoulders,  and  fine  hair, 

may  be  had  for  nothing.  ,  ,  , 

Lord  Min.  Well  said,  sir  John!  ha,  ha,  ha 
your  niece  shall  wear  a  horsemans  coat  and 
jack-boots  to  please  you — ha,  ha,  ha  . 

Sir  John.  You  may  sneer,  my  lord  ;  but,  for  all 
that,  I  think  my  niece  in  a  bad  way  ;  she  must 
leave  me  and  the  country,  forsooth,  to  see  good 
company  and  fashions;  I  have  seen  them  too, 
and  wish  from  my  heart,  that  she  is  not  much 
worse  for  her  journey — you’ll  excuse  me  . 

Lord  Min.  But  why  in  a  passion,  sir  John.— 

[ My  lord  nods  and  laughs  at  Miss  Iittlp,  who 
peeps  from  behind.]  Don’t  you  think,  that  my  la¬ 
dy  and  I  shall  be  able  and  willing  to  put  her  into 

the  road  ?  ,  .  r 

Sir  John.  Zounds,  my  lord,  you  are  out  of  it 

yourself!  This  comes  of  your  travelling ;  al  the 
town  know  how  you  and  my  lady  live  together, 
and  I  must  tell  you— you’ll  excuse  me  .  that  my 
niece  suffers  by  the  bargain.  Prudence,  my  lord, 

is  a  very  fine  thing.  ,  .  .  ,  ..  •  , 

Lord  Min.  So  is  a  long  neckcloth  nicely  twist¬ 
ed  into  a  button-hole;  but  I  don  t  chuse  to  weai 

©ne — you’ll  excuse  me  !  .  j 

Sir  ^ John.  I  wish  that  he,  who  first  changed 
long  neckcloths  for  such  things  as  you  wear  had 
the  wearing  of  a  twisted  neckcloth,  that  1 

§" Lord  Min.  Prithee,  baronet,  don’t  be  so  so 
horridly  out  of  the  way  !  Prudence  is  a  very  vul¬ 
gar  virtue,  and  so  incompatible  with  our  Present 
ease  and  refinement,  that  a  prudent  man  of  fash¬ 
ion  is  now  as  great  a  miracle  as  a  pale  woman  of 
quality  •  we  got  rid  of  our  mauvais  honte,  at  the 
time  we  imported  our  neighbours  rouge,  and 
their  morals.  ,  f  t 

Sir  John.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like- 
am  not  surprised,  my  lord,  that  you  think  so 
lightly,  andPtalkso  vainly,  who  are  so  polite s  « 
husband ;  your  lady,  my  cousin,  is  a  fine  woman, 
and  brought  you  a  fine  fortune,  and  deserves  e  - 

tClLordeMin.  Will  you  have  her,  sir  John?  she 
“  jou  marry  her 

f"i3'£  Convenience—-  Marriage  »  no. 
now-a-days,  an  affair  of  inclination,  but  con e 
nience;  and  they  who  marry  for  lo**  as 

those^who^Mv&rtise^m-  an  agreeable  companion 

inLPSfTh'ave  done,  my  lord!  Miss  Tittup 
shall  either  return  with  me  into  the  country,  01 
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not  a  penny  shall  she  have  from  sir  John  Trot- 
lev,  baronet.  [' Whistles  and  walks  about . 

" Miss  Tit.  I  am  frightened  out  of  my  wits  . 

[Lord  Minikin  sings,  and  sits  dozen . 
Sir  John.  Pray,  my  lord,  what  husband  is  this 
you  have  provided  for  her  r 

Lord  Min.  A  friend  of  mine  ;  a  man  of  wit 

and  a  fine  gentleman.  ,  ,  . 

Sir  John.  May  be  so,  and  yet  make  a  damned 
husband  for  all  that— You’ll  excuse  me  .—What 
estate  has  he,  pray  ? 

Lord  Min.  He’s  a  colonel;  his  elder  brother, 
sir  Tan  Tivy,  will  certainly  break  his  neck  ;  and 
then  my  friend  will  be  a  happy  mari. 

Sir  John.  Here’s  morals  !  a  happy  man,  when 
his  brother  has  broke  his  neck  !-a  happy  man  ! 

— mercy  on  me !  .  ,  , 

Lord  Min.  Why,  he’ll  have  six  thousand  a- 

year,  sir  John !  ,  ,  ,,,  ,  . 

'  Sir  John.  I  don’t  care  what  he  ll  have,  not 
don’t  care  what  he  is,  nor  who  my  niece  marries; 
she  is  a  fine  lady,  and  let  her  have  a  fine  gentle¬ 
man  :  1  shan’t  hinder  her.  Ill  away  into  the 
country  to-morrow,  and  leave  you  to  your  fane  do¬ 
ings  •  I  have  no  relish  for  them,  not  I ;  1  can  t 
live  among  you,  nor  eat  with  you,  nor  game  wit 
you ;  I  hate  cards  and  dice ;  \  will  neither  rob, 

nor  be  robbed;  I  am  contented  with  what  I  have ; 

and  am  very  happy,  my  lord,  though  my  hi  other 
has  not  broke  his  neck— You’ll  excuse  me  .  ^ 

Lord  Min.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Come,  fox;  come  out 

of  your  hole  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  , 

Miss  Tit.  Indeed,  iny  lord,  you  have  undone? 
me;  not  a  foot  shall  I  have  of  Trolley manor- 
that’s  positive  !-But  no  matter  ;  there  s  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  his  breaking  his  neck  ;  so,  1 11  ®  en  make 
myself  happy  with  what  I  have,  anc  e.ia'.e 
him  for  the  future,  as  if  he  was  a  poor  relation. 

Lord  Min.  [ Kneeling ,  snatching  her  hand,  ana 
kissing  it.]  I  must  kneel,  and  adore  you  tor  youi 
spirit,  my  sweet,  heavenly  Lucretia  . 

Re-enter  Sir  John. 


Sir  John.  One  thing  I  had  forgot-  [Start!. 
Miss  Tit.  Ha  !  he V here  again! 

Sir  John.  Why,  what  the  devil .— he^ho 
my  niece  Lucretia,  and  my  virtuous  lord, ^  study 
\nl  speeches  for  the  good  of  the  nation  .  Y e  , 
yes,  you  have  been  making  fine  speeches,  indeed, 
L  lord  !  and  your  arguments  have  prevailed,  I 
2  11  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  mean  to  inter¬ 
rupt  your  studies— you’ll  excuse  me,  my  lord 

Uni  Min.  [Smiling,  and  mocking  him.]  \oull 

excuse  me,  sir  John  !  v  -ifnid  the 

Sir  John.  O  yes,  my  lord;  but  1  m  afraid 1  the 

devil  won’t  excuse  you  at  the  proper  time  !-Miss 
Lucretia,  how  do  you,  child?  Jou  are  to  be 
married  soon— I  wish  the  gentleman  joy ,  Miss 
Lucretia,  he  is  a  happy  man  to  be  sui’e  and  will 
want  nothing  but  the  breaking  of  his  brothers 
neck  to  be  completely  so  . 
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Miss  Tit.  Upon  inv  word,  uncle,  you  are  al¬ 
ways  putting  bad  constructions  upon  things;  my 
lord  has  been  soliciting  me  to  marry  his  friend — 
and  having  that  moment — extorted  a  consent 
from  me — lie  was  thanking — and- — and — wishing 
me  joy — in  his  foolish  manner -  [Hesitating. 

Sir  John.  Is  that  all  ? — But  how  came  you  here, 
child  ?  did  you  ilv  down  the  chimney,  or  in  at  the 
window  ?  for  I  don’t  remember  seeing  you,  when 
I' was  here  before. 

Miss  Tit.  How  can  you  talk  so,  sir  John  ? — 
You  really  confound  me  with  your  suspicions  ; 
and  then,  you  ask  so  many  questions,  and  I  have 
so  many  things  to  do,  that — that — upon  my  word, 
if  I  don’t  make  haste,  I  shan’t  get  my  dress  rea¬ 
dy  for  the  ball ;  so  I  must  run- — You’ll  excuse 
me,  uncle  !  [Exit  running. 

Sir  John.  A  fine  hopeful  young  lady  that,  my 
lord  r 

Lord  Min.  She’s  well  bred,  and  has  wit. 

Sir  ohn .  She  has  wit  and  breeding  enough  to 
laugh  at  her  relations,  and  bestow  favours  on 
your  lordship  !  but,  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  my 
lord — you’ll  excuse  me — that  your  marrying  your 
lady,  my  cousin,  to  use  her  ill,  and  sending  for  my 
niece,  your  cousin,  to  debauch  her - 

Lord  Min.  You’re  warm,  sir  John,  and  don’t 
know  the  world,  arid  I  never  contend  with  igno¬ 
rance  and  passion;  live  with  me  some  time,  and 
you’ll  be  satisfied  of  my  honour  and  good  inten¬ 
tions  to  you  and  your  family.  In  the  mean  time, 
command  my  house ;  I  must  away  immediately 
to  lady  Filligree’s — and  I  am  sorry  you  won’t 
make  one  with  us. — Here,  Jessamy,  give  me  my 
domino,  and  call  a  chair;  and  don’t  let  my  uncle 
want  for  any  thing — You’ll  excuse  me,  sir  John  ; 
tol,  lol,  derol,  &c.  [Exit  singing. 

Sir  John.  The  world’s  at  an  end  1 — here’s  fine 
work  !  here  are  precious  doings  !  This  lord  is  a 
pillar  of  the  state,  too  !  no  wonder  that  the  build¬ 
ing  is  in  danger  with  such  rotten  supporters  ! — 
heigh  ho  ! — And  then  my  poor  lady  Minikin, 
what  a  friend  and  husband  she  is  blessed  with  ! 
let  me  consider  1 — Should  T  tell  the  good  woman 
of  these  pranks  f  I  may  only  make  more  mis¬ 
chief,  and,  mayhap,  go  near  to  kill  her ;  for  she’s 
as  tender  as  she’s  virtuous — Poor  lady  !  I’ll  e’en 
go  and  comfort  her  directly,  and  endeavour  to 
draw  her  from  the  wickedness  of  this  town  into 
the  country,  where  she  shall  have  reading,  fow  l¬ 
ing,  and  fishing,  to  keep  up  her  spirits;  and,  when 
I  die,  I  will  leave  her  that,  part  of  my  fortune, 
with  which  I  intended  to  reward  the  virtues  of 
Miss  Lucretia  Tittup,  with  a  plague  to  her  ! 

[£.«'f. 

SCENE  III.— La  in  Minikin's  apartment. 

Lady  Minikin  mid  Colonel  Tivy  discovered. 

Lady  Min.  Don’t  urge  it,  colonel !  I  can’t 
think  of  coming  home  from  the  masquerade  this 


evening.  Though  I  should  pass  for  my  niece,  it 
would  make  an  uproar  among  the  servants;  and, 
perhaps,  from  the  mistake,  break  off  your  match 
with  Tittup. 

Col.  Tivy.  My  dear  lady  Minikin,  you  know 
my  marriage  with  your  niece  is  only  a  secondary 
cousideration ;  my  first  and  principal  object  is 
you — you,  madam  ! — therefore,  my  dear  lady, 
give  me  your  promise  to  leave  the  ball  with  me. 
You  must,  lady  Minikin ;  a  bold  young  fellow,  and 
a  soldier  as  I  am,  ought  not  to  be  kept  from 
plunder,  when  the  town  has  capitulated  ! 

Lady  Alin.  But  it  has  not  capitulated,  and, 
perhaps,  never  will ;  however,  colonel,  since  you 
are  so.  furious,  I  must  come  to  terms,  I  think — 
Keep  your  eyes  upon  me  at  the  ball — I  think  I 
may  expect  that — and  when  I  drop  my  handker¬ 
chief,  ’tis  your  signal  for  pursuing ;  I  shall  get 
home  as  fast  as  I  can,  you  may  follow  me  as  fast 
as  you  can ;  my  lord  and  Tittup  w  ill  be  other¬ 
wise  employed :  Gymp  will  let  us  in  the  back 
way — No,  no,  my  heart  misgives  me  ! 

Col.  Tivy.  Then  I  am  miserable  ! 

Lady  Min.  Nay,  rather  than  you  should  be 
miserable,  colonel,  I  will  indulge  your  martial 
spirit;  meet  me  in  the  field  ;  there’s  my  gaunt¬ 
let.  [Throws  down  her  glove. 

Col.  Tivy.  [Seizing  if.]  Thus  I  accept  your 
sweet  challenge  ;  and,  if  I  fail  you,  may  I,  here¬ 
after,  both  in  love  and  war,  be  branded  with  the 
name  of  coward  !  [Kneels,  und  kisses  her  hand. 

Enter  Sir.  John,  opening  the  door. 

Sir  John.  May  I  presume,  cousin — 

Lady  Min.  Ha  !  [Squalls. 

Sir  John.  Mercy  upon  us,  what  are  we  at  now ! 

[Zooks  astonished. 

Truly  Alin.  How  can  you  be  so  rude,  sir  John, 
to  come  into  a  lady’s  room  without  first  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  door  ?  you  have  frightened  me  out  of 
mv  wits  ! 

Sir  John.  I  am  sure  you  have  frightened  me 
out  of  mine  ! 

Col.  Tivy.  Such  rudeness  deserves  death  ! 

Sir  John.  Death,  indeed  !  for  I  never  shall  re¬ 
cover  myself  again — All  pigs  of  the  same  sty  ! 
all  studying  for  the  good  of  the  nation ! 

Lady  Alin.  We  must  sooth  him,  and  not  pro¬ 
voke  him.  [Half  aside  to  the  Colonel. 

Col.  Tivy.  I  would  cut  his  throat,  if  you’d  per¬ 
mit  me.  [Aside  to  Lady  Minikin. 

Sir  John.  The  devil  has  got  his  hoof  in  the 
house,  and  has  corrupted  the  whole  family  !  I’ll 
get  out  of  it  as  fast  us  I  can,  lest  he  should  lay 
hold  of  me,  too  !  [Going. 

Lady  Aim.  Sir  John,  I  must  insist  upon  your 
not  going  away  in  a  mistake. 

Sir  John.  No  mistake,  my  lady ;  I  am  thorough¬ 
ly  convinced— Mercy  on  me  ! 

Lady  Alin.  I  must  beg  you,  sir  John,  not  to 
o 
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make  any  wrong  constructions  upon  this  acci¬ 
dent  !  you  must  know,  that  the  moment  you  was 
at  the  door — I  had  promised  the  colonel  no  longer 
to  be  his  enemy  in  his  designs  upon  Miss  I  ittup 
—this  threw  him  into  such  a  rapture — that,  upon 
my  promising  my  interest  with  you — and  wisli- 
ing  him  joy — he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  and 
[ Laughing.~\ — Ha,  ha.  ha  ! 

Col.  Tivy.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  yes,  yes,  I  fell  upon 
my  knees — and — and - 

’ Sir  John.  Ay,  ay,  fell  upon  your  knees,  and 
and — ha,  ha! — A  very  good  joke,  faith  !  and  the 
best  of  it  is,  that  they  are  wishing  joy  all  ever  the 
house,  upon  the  same  occasion  ! — and  my  lord  is 
wishing  joy  ;  and  I  wish  him  joy,  and  you,  with 
all  my  heart ! 

Lady  Min.  Upon  my  word,  sir  John,  your  cruel 
suspicions  affect  me  strongly  ;  and,  though  my  re¬ 
sentment  is  curbed  by  my  regard,  my  tears  can- 


AC 

SCENE  I. 

Enter  Sir  John  and  Jessamy. 

Sir  John.  There  is  no  bearing  this  !  what  a 
land  are  we  in  !  Upon  my  word,  Mr  Jessamy, 
you  should  look  well  to  the  house  ;  there  are  cer¬ 
tainly  rogues  about  it;  for  I  did  but  cross  the 
wav  just  now  to  the  pamphlet-shop,  to  buy 
Touch  of  the  Times,  and  they  have  taken  my 
hanger  from  my  side;  ay,  and  had  a  pluck  at  my 
watch,  too ;  but  I  heard  of  their  tricks,  and  had 
it  sewed  to  my  pocket. 

Jes.  Don’t  be  alarmed,  sir  John;  tis  a  veiy 
common  thing  ;  and,  it  you  walk  the  streets  with¬ 
out  convoy,  you  will  be  picked  up  by  privateers 
of  ail  kinds — Ha,  ha  !  . 

Sir  John.  Not  be  alarmed,  when  I  m  robbed  . 
why,  they  might  have  cut  my  throat  with  my  own 
hanger  !  1  shan’t  sleep  a  wink  all  night;  so,  piay 
lend  me  some  weapon  of  defence;  for  I  am  sure, 
if  they  attack  me  in  the  open  street,  they  11  be 
with  me  at  night  again. 

Jes.  I’ll  lend  you  my  own  sword,  sir  John  :  be 
assured  there’s  no  danger ;  there’s  robbing  and 
murder  cried  every  night  under  my  window  but 
it  no  more  disturbs  me,  than  the  ticking  ot  my 
watch  at  my  bed’s  head.  . 

Sir  John.  Well,  well,  be  that  as  it  will,  I  must 
be  upon  my  guard.  What  a  dreadful  place  this 
is  '  but  ’tis  all  owing  to  the  corruption  of  the 
times  ;  the  great  folks  game,  and  the  poor  folks 
rob  ;  no  wonder  that  murder  ensues— sad,  sac , 
sad  1  Well,  let  me  but  get  over  to-night,  and  1 11 
leave  this  den  of  thieves  to-morrow— How  long 
will  your  lord  and  lady  stay  at  this  masking  and 
mummery,  before  they  come  home  ? 

Jes.  ’Tis  impossible  to  say  the  time,  sir;  that 
merely  depends  upon  the  spirits  of  the  company, 
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not  he  restrained;  ’tis  the  only  resource  my  in- 
nocence  has  left.  _  [Exit,  crying. 

Col.  Tivy.  I  reverence  you,  sir,  as  a  relation  to 
that  lady ;  but,  as  her  slanderer,  I  detest  you  : 
Her  tears  must  be  dried,  and  my  honour  satisfied , 
you  know  what  I  mean  ;  take  your  choice— time, 
place,  sword,  or  pistol;  consider  it  calmly,  and 
determine  as  you  please.  I  am  a  soldier,  sir  John . 

[Exit. 

Sir  John.  Very  fine,  truly  !  and  so,  between 
the  crocodile  and  the  bully,  my  throat  is  to  be 
cut !  They  are  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  iniquity  ;  and, 
when  they  are  discovered,  no  humility,  no  repent¬ 
ance  ! — The  ladies  have  recourse  to  their  tongues 
or  their  tears,  and  the  gallants  to  their  swords  ! 
—That  I  mav  not  be  drawn  in  by  the  one,  or 
drawn  upon  by  the  other,  I’ll  hurry  into  the 
country,  while  I  retain  my  senses,  and  can  sleep 
in  a  whole  skin !  ‘  [Exit. 


II. 

and  the  nature  of  the  entertainment :  for  my  own 
part,  I  generally  make  it  mysell  till  four  or  five 
in  the  morning. 

Sir  John.  Why,  what  the  devil,  do  you  make 
one  at  these  masqueradings ! 

Jes.  I  seldom  miss,  sir;  I  may  venture  to  say, 
that  nobody  knows  the  trim  and  small  talk  of  the 
place  better  than  I  do ;  I  was  always  reckoned 
an  incomparable  mask. 

Sir  John.  Thou  art  an  incomparable  coxcomb, 

I  am  sure.  [Aside. 

Jes.  An  odd,  ridiculous  accident  happened  to 
me  at  a  masquerade  three  years  ago ;  1  was  in 
tip-top-spirits,  and  had  drank  a  little  too  freely  ot 
the  chain paigne,  t  believe — 

Sir  John.  You’ll  be  hanged,  I  believe  .  j [Aside. 

Jes.  Wit  flew  about— in  short,  I  was  in  spirits 
— At  last,  from  drinking  and  rattling,  to  vary  the 
pleasure,  we  went  to  dancing;  and  who,  do  you 
think,  I  danced  a  minuet  with?  He  !  he  !  Pray, 
guess,  sir  John  ! 

Sir  John.  Danced  a  minuet  with  . 

[  Half  aside. 

Jes.  My  own  lady,  that’s  all.  The  eyes  of  the 
whole  assembly  were  upon  us  ;  my  lady  dances 
well,  and,  I  believe,  lam  pretty  tolerable  :  After 
the  dance,  I  was  running  into  a  little  coquettiy 
and  small  talk  with  her — 

Sir  John.  With  your  lady  ? - Chaos  is  come 

again  !  '  [Aside- 

Jes.  With  my  lady— but,  upon  my  turning  my 
hand  thus — [ Conceitedly .] — egad  !  she  caught 
me;  whispered  me  who  I  was :  I  would  lain  have 
laughed  her  out  of  it ;  but  it  would  not  do— No, 
no,  Jessamy,  says  she,  I  am  not  to  be  deceived  : 
pray,  wear  gloves  for  the  future;  for  you  may  as 
well  go  bare-faced,  as  show  that  hand  and  dia¬ 
mond  ring.  .  . 

Sir  John.  What  a  sink  of  iniquity  ! — I  rosctu- 
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tion  on  all  sides !  from  the  lord  to  the  pickpock¬ 
et!  [Aside] — Pray,  Mr  Jessamy,  among  your 
other  virtues,  I  suppose  you  game  a  littie,  eh,  Mr 
Jessamy  ? 

Jes.  A  little  whist  or  so; — but  I  am  tied  up 
from  the  dice;  I  must  never  touch  a  box  again. 

Sir  John.  I  wish  you  was  tied  up  somewhere 
else. — [Aside]  I  sweat  from  top  to  toe  !  Pray, 
lend  me  your  sword,  Mr  Jessamy;  I  shall  go  to 
my  room  ;  and  let  my  lord  and  lady,  and  iny  niece 
Tittup,  know,  that  I  beg  they  will  excuse  cere¬ 
monies  ;  that  I  must  be  up,  and  gone,  before  they 
go  to  bed;  that  1  have  a  most  profound  respect 
and  love  for  them;  and — and — thatl  hope  w7e  shall 
never  see  one  another  again  as  long  as  wc  live  ! 

Jes.  I  shall  certainly  obey  your  commands — 
What  poor  ignorant  wretches  these  country  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  !  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Sir  John.  If  1  stay  in  this  place  another  day,  it 
would  throw  me  into  a  fever  ! — Oh! — 1 


country  as  many  vices  as  will  corrupt  the  whole 
parish  ! 

Davy.  I’ll  take  what  I  can,  to  be  sure,  your 
worship. 

Sir  John.  Get  away,  you  beast  you  !  and  sleep 
off  the  debauchery  you  have  contracted  this  fort¬ 
night,  or  I  shall  leave  you  behind,  as  a  proper 
person  to  make  one  of  his  lordship’s  family. 

Davy.  So  much  the  better - give  me  more 

wages,  less  work,  and  the  key  of  the  ale  cellar, 
and  I  am  your  servant;  if  not,  provide  yourself 
with  another.  [Sfrwfs  about. 

Sir  John.  Here’s  a  reprobate  ! — this  is  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  my  misery  !  but  hark’ee,  villain  !  go  to 
bed — and  sleep  off  your  iniquity,  and  then  pack 
up  the  things,  or  I’ll  pack  you  off  to  Newgate, 


was  morning  ! — This 
tions  ! 


comes  of  visiting  my  n 


and  transport  you  for  life,  you  rascal  you  ! 

[_E.rtf. 

Dav>/.  That  for  you,  old  codger !  [Snaps  his 
wish  it  \  fingers]  I  know  the  law  better  than  to  be  fright- 


el  a- 


Enter  Davy,  drunk. 

So,  you  wicked  wretch  you — where  have  you 
been,  and  what  have  you  been  doing  ? 

Davy.  Merry-making,  your  honour — London 
for  ever ! 

Sir  John.  Did  I  not  order  you  to  come  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  play,  and  not  be  idling  and  raking 
about  ? 

Davy.  Servants  don’t  do  what  they  are  bid,  in 
London. 

Sir  John.  And  did  I  not  order  you  not  to  make 
a  jackanapes  of  yourself,  and  tie  your  hair  up 
like  a  monkey  ? 

Davy.  And  therefore  I  did  it — No  pleasing 
the  ladies  without  this — My  lord’s  servants  call 
you  an  old  out-of-fashioned  codger,  and  have 
taught  me  what’s  what. 

Sir  John.  Here’s  an  imp  of  the  devil  !  he  is  un¬ 
done,  and  will  poison  the  whole  country  ! — Sir¬ 
rah,  get  every  thing  ready  ;  I’ll  be  going  directly. 

Davy.  To  bed,  sir  ?  I  want  to  go  to  bed  my¬ 
self,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Why,  how  now— you  are  drunk,  too, 
sirrah ! 

Davy.  Iam  a  little,  your  honour;  because  I 
have  been  drinking. 

Sir  John.  That  is  not  all — but  you  have  been 
in  bad  company,  sirrah  ! 

Davy.  Indeed,  your  honour’s  mistaken,  I  ne 
ver  kept  such  good  company  in  all  my  life. 

Sir  John.  The  fellow  does  not  understand  me 
- — Where  have  you  been,  you  drunkard  ? 

Davy.  Drinking,  to  be  sure,  if  I  am  a  drun¬ 
kard;  and,  if  you  had  been  drinking,  too,  as  1 
have  been,  you  would  not  be  in  such  a  passion 
with  a  body — it  makes  one  so  good-natured. 

Sir  John.  There  is  another  addition  to  my  mis- 
-fortpnes !  I  shall  have  this  fellow  carry  into  the 


ened  with  moon-shine.  I  wish  that  I  was  to  live 
here  all  my  days — this  is  life  indeed  !  a  servant 
lives  up  to  his  eyes  in  clover;  they  have  wages, 
and  board  wages,  and  nothing  to  do,  but  to  grow 
fat  and  saucy — they  are  as  happy  as  their  mas¬ 
ters;  they  play  for  ever  at  cards,  swear  like  em¬ 
perors,  drink  like  fishes,  and  go  a  w  enching  with 
as  much  ease  and  tranquillity,  as  if  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  a  sermon  !  Oh,  ’tis  a  fine  life  ! 

[Exit  reeling. 

SCENE  IV. — A  chamber  in  Lord  Minikin’s 
house. 

Enter  Lord  Minikin  and  Miss  Tittup  in 
masquerade  dresses,  lighted  by  Jessamy. 

Lord  Min.  Set  down  the  candles,  Jessamy; 
and  should  your  lady  come  home,  let  me  know — 
be  sure  you  are  not  out  of  the  way. 

Jes.  I  have  lived  too  long  with  your  lordship 
to  need  the  caution — who  the  devil  have  we  got 
now?  but  that’s  my  lord’s  business,  and  not  mine. 

\Exit. 

Aliss  Tit.  [Fulling  off  her  mask]  Upon  mv 
word,  my  lord,  this  coming  home  so  soon  from 
the  masquerade  is  very  imprudent,  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  observed— I  am  most  inconceivably 
frightened,  I  can  assure  you- — my  uncle  Trotley 
has  a  light  in  his  room;  the  accident  this  morn¬ 
ing  will  certainly  keep  him  upon  the  w  atch - 

pray,  my  lord,  let  us  defer  our  meetings  till  lie 
goes  into  the  country — I  find  that  my  English 
heart,  though  it  has  ventured  so  far,  grows  fear¬ 
ful,  and  awkward  to  practise  the  freedoms  of 
warmer  climes — [My  lord  takes  her  by  the  hand] 
— If  you  w  ill  not  desist,  my  lord — we  are  sepa¬ 
rated  for  ever !  The  sight  of  the  precipice  turns 
my  head;  i  have  been  giddy  with  it  too  long,  and 
must  turn  from  it  while  I  can — pray  be  quiet,  my 
lord  !  1  will  meet  you  to-morrow. 

Lord  Alin.  To-morrow  !  'yg  an  age  in  my  si- 
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tuation— let  the  weak,  bashful,  coyish  whiner  he 
intimidated  with  these  faint  alarms,  but  let  the 
bold,  experienced  lover  kindle  at  the  danger,  ant , 
like  the  eagle,  in  the  midst  ot  storms,  thus  pouni  c 
upon  his  prev.  [Takes  hold  of  her. 

Miss  Tit.  'Dear  Mr  Eagle,  be  merciful  !  pray 
let  the  poor  pigeon  fly  for  this  once. 

Lord  Min.  If  I  do,  my  dove,  may  I  be  cursed 
to  have  my  wife  as  fond  of  me,  as  I  am  now  ot 
thee.  [Offers  to  kiss  her. 

Jes.  [Without,  knocking  at  the  door.]  My 
lord,  my  lord  ! 

Miss  Tit.  [Screams.]  Ha  ! 

Lord  Min.  Who’s  there  ! 

Jes.  [Peeping.]  Tis  I,  my  lord  ;  may  I  come 

ill  ?  , 

.Lord  Min.  Damn  the  fellow  !  What’s  the 

matter?  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

Jes.  Nay,  not  much,  my  lord— only  my  lady  s 

come  home. 

Miss  Tit.  Then  I’m  undone— what  shall  i  do . 
I’ll  run  into  mv  own  room. 


Lord  Min.  Then  she  may  meet  you- 


Jes.  There’s  a  dark,  deep  closet,  my  lord , 

miss  may  hide  herself  there. 

Miss  Tit.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  put  me  into  it, 
and  when  her  ladyship’s  safe,  let  me  know,  my 
l01-d. — What  an  escape  have  I  had  .  . 

Lord  Min.  The  moment  her  evil  spirit  is  laid, 
I’ll  Jet  my  angel  out — [Puts  her  into  the  closet. J 
lock  the  ‘door  on  the  inside— Come  softly  to  my 
room,  Jessamy— 

Jes.  If  a  board  creaks,  your  lordship  shall  never 

give  me  a  laced  waistcoat  again. 

*  [Exeunt  on  tiptoes. 

Enter  Gymp,  lighting  in  Lady  Minikin  and 
Colonel  Tivy,  in  masquerade  dresses. 

Gymp.  Pray,  my  lady,  go  no  farther  with  the 
colonel ;  I  know  you  mean  nothing  but  innocence, 
but  I’m  sure  there  will  be  bloodshed,  for  my  lord 
is  certainly  in  the  house— I’ll  take  my  affadavy 

that  I  heard - -  ,  . 

Col.  Tivy.  It  can’t  be,  I  tell  you ;  we  left  him 
this  moment  at’the  masquerade  ;  I  spoke  to  him 
before  I  came  out. 

Lady  Min.  He’s  too  busy,  and  too  wel  em¬ 
ployed  to  think  of  home— but  don’t  tremble  so, 
Gymp  There  is  no  harm,  I  assure  you  the 
colonel  is  to  marry  my  niece,  and  it  is  proper  to 
settle  some  matters  relating  to  it  they  are  lei 
to  us. 

'  Gymp.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  to  be  sure  it  is  pro¬ 
per,  that  you  talk  together-I  know  you  mean 
nothing  but  innocence — but,  indeed,  there  wi 

be  bloodshed.  , 

Col.  Tivy.  The  girl’s  a  fool  !  I  have  no  sword 

by  my  side.  .... 

Gymp.  But  my  lord  has,  and  you  may  kill  one 

another  with  that— I  know  you  mean  nothing 
Jjut  innocence,  but  I  certainly  heard  him  go  up 


the  back  stairs  into  his  room,  talking  with  Jes- 

samy.  .  , 

Lady  Min.  ’Tis  impossible  but  the  girl  must 
have  fancied  this — Can’t  you  ask  Whisp,  01  Mig- 
non,  if  their  master  is  come  in  ? 

Gymp.  Lord,  my  lady,  they  are  always  drunk 
before  this,  and  asleep  in  the  kitchen. 

Lady  Min.  This  frightened  fool  has  made  me 
as  ridiculous  as  herself  !  hark  !  Colonel,  1 11 
swear  there  is  something  upon  the  stairs  now  I 
am  in  the  field,  I  find  1  am  a  coward. 

Gymp.  There  will  certainly  be  bloodshed  ! 

Col  Tivy.  I’ll  slip  down  with  Gymp  this  back 

way,  then.  ,  .  iGo'^- 

Gymp.  O  dear,  my  lady,  there  is  something 

coming  up  them  too  ! 

Col.  Tivy.  Zounds  !  I’ve  got  between  two 
fires ! 

Lady  Min.  Ttun  into  the  closet. 

Col.  Tivy.  [Runs  to  the  closet.]  There’s  no  re¬ 
treat;  the  door  is  locked  ! 

Lady  Min.  Behind  the  chimney-board,  Gymp. 
Col.  Tivy.  I  shall  certainly  be  taken  prisoner. 
[Gets  behind  the  board.]  You’ll  let  me  know 
when  the  enemy’s  decamped  ? 

Lady  Min.  Leave  that  to  me— do  you,  Gymp, 
(T0  down  the  back  stairs,  and  leave  me  to  face 
my  lord;  I  think  I  can  match  him  at  hypocrisy.  . 
J  [Sits  dozen. 


Enter  Lord  Minikin. 

Lord  Min.  What,  is  your  ladyship  so  soon  re¬ 
turned  from  lady  Filligree’s  ? 

Lady  Min.  I  hm  sure,  my  lord,  I  ought  to  be 
more  surprised  at  your  being  here  so  soon,  when 
I  saw  you  so  well  entertained  in  a  tete-a-tete 
with  a  lady  in  crimson — such  sights,  my  lord,  will 
always  drive  me  from  my  most  lavouiite  amuse¬ 
ments.  ,  ,  ,  . 

Lord  Min.  You  find,  at  least,  that  the  lady, 
whoever  she  was,  could  not  engage  me  to  stay, 
when  I  found  vour  ladyship  had  left  the  ball. 

Lady  Min.  Your  lordship’s  sneering  upon  my 
unhappy  temper  may  be  a  proof  of  your  wit,  but 
it  is  none  of  your  humanity;  and  this  behaviour 
is  as  great  an'  insult  upon  me,  as  even  your  false¬ 
hood  itself.  [Pretends  to  weep. 

Lord  Min.  Nay,  my  dear  lady  Minikin,  if  you 
are  resolved  to  play  tragedy,  I  shall  roar  away 
too,  and  pull  out  my  cambric  handkerchief. 

Lady  Min.  I  think,  my  lord,  we  had  better 
retire  to  our  apartments ;  my  weakness  and  your 
brutality  will  only  expose  us  to  our  servants  * 

Where  is  Tittup,  pray  ? 

Lord  Min.  I  left  her  with  the  colonel- - a 

masquerade  to  young  folks,  upon  the  point  ot 
matrimony,  is  as  delightful  as  it  is  disgusting  to 
those  who  are  happily  married,  and  are  wise 
enough  to  love  home,  and  the  company  ot  their 
wivesb  [  Takes  hold  of  her  hand. 

Lady  Min.  False  man  !  I  had  as  lieve  a  toad 
touched  me. 
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I.orcl  Min.  She  gives  me  the  frisson — I  must 
propose  to  stay,  or  I  shall  never  get  rid  of  her. 
[Aside.]— I  am  aguish  to-night— he— he— do,  my 
dear,  let  us  make  a  little  fire  here,  and  have  a 
family  tete-a-tete,  by  way  of  novelty. 

[Rings  a  bell. 

Enter  Jessamy. 

Let  them  take  away  that  chimney-board,  and  light 
a  fire  here  immediately. 

Lady  Min.  What  shall  I  do  ?  [Aside,  and 
greatly  alarmed .] — Here,  Jessamy,  there  is  no 
occasion  ;  I  am  going  to  my  own'  chamber,  and 
my  lord  won’t  stay  here  by  himself. 

[Exit  Jessamy. 
Lord  Min.  How  cruel  it  is,  lady  Minikin,  to 
deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  a  domestic  duetto 

■ - ~A  g°°d  escape,  faith  !  [Aside. 

Lady  Min.  I  have  too  much  regard  for  lord 
Minikin,  to  agree  to  any  thing  that  would  afford 
him  so  little  pleasure— I  shall  retire  to  my  own 
apartment. 

Lord  Min.  Well,  if  your  ladyship  will  be 
cruel,  I  must  still,  like  the  miser,  starve  and  sigh, 
though  possessed  of  the  greatest  treasure.  [ Bows.] 

1  wish  your  ladyship  a  good  night - 

[He  takes  one  candle,  and  Lady  Minikin 
the  other. 

May  I  presume- -  [Salutes  her. 

Lady  Min.  Lour  lordship  is  too  oblicino- _ 

naVty  T,.  f  Aside. 

.Lord  Mm*  Disagreeable  woman  !  [Aside. 

[They  wipe  their  lips,  and  exeunt  different 
ways,  ceremoniously. 

Miss  Tit.  [Peeping  out  of  the  closet .]  All’s 
silent  now,  and  quite  dark ;  what  has  been  doing 
here,  I  cannot  guess — 1  long  to  be  relieved ;  I 
wish  my  lord  was  come — but  ]  hear  a  noise  !  ’ 

[She  shuts  the  door. 
Lot.  I  my.  [  Peeping  over  the  chimney-board.] 

I  wonder  my  lady  does  not  come— I  would  not 
have  miss  Tittup  know  of  this—' Would  be  ten 
thousand  pounds  out  of  my  way,  and  I  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  give  so  much  for  a  little  gallantry. 

Miss  Tit,  [Comes forward.]  What  would  mv 
colonel  say,  to  find  his  bride,  that  is  to  be,  in  this 
critical  situation  ! 


Lord  Min.  This  way. 

Lady  Min.  Softly. 

[They  all  grope  till  Loud  Minikin  has 
got  Lady  Minikin,  and  the  Colonel, 
Miss  Tittup. 

Sir  John.  [Speaks  without .]  Lights  this  way,  I 
say  !  I  ain  sure  there  are  thieves';  get  a  blunder¬ 
buss  ! 

Jcs.  Indeed  you  dreamt  it;  there  is  nobody 
but  the  family.  [All  stand  and  stare. 

Enter  Sir  John,  in  his  night-cap,  and  hanger 
drawn,  with  Jessamy. 

Sir  John.  Give  me  the  candle,  I’ll  ferret  them 
out,  I  warrant;  bring  a  blunderbuss,  I  say  !  they 
have  been  skipping  about  that  gallery  in  the  dark 
this  half  hour;  there  must  be  mischief— I  have 
watched  them  in  this  room — ho,  ho,  are  you 
there?  If  you  stir,  you  are  dead  men— [They re¬ 
tire.]—  and  [Seeing  the  ladies.]  women,  too  ! — 
egad— ha  !  what’s  this  ?  the  same  party  again  ! 
and  two  couple  they  are  of  as  choice  mortals  as 
ever  were  hatched  in  this  righteous  town — you’ll 
excuse  me,  cousins  ! 

[They  all  look  confounded. 

Lot  d  Min.  in  the  name  of  wonder,  how  comes 
all  this  about  ? 

Sir  John.  Well,  but  hark’e,  my  dear  cousins, 
have  you  not  got  wrong  partners  ? — here  has' 
been  some  mistake  in  the  dark;  I  am  mighty 
glad  that  I  have  brought  you  a  candle  to  seT  ail 
to  rights  again— you’ll  excuse  me,  gentlemen  and 
ladies ! 

Enter  Gymp,  rcith  a  candle. 


Enter  Lord  Minikin  at  one  door,  in  the  dark. 

Lord  Min.  Now  to  release  my  prisoner. 

[Comes  forward. 

Enter  Lady  Minikin  at  the  other  door. 

Lady  Min.  My  poor  colonel  will  he  as  miser¬ 
able,  as  if  he  were  besieged  in  garrison  ;  I  must 
release  him.  [ Going  towards  the  chimney. 

Lord  Min.  Hist !  hist  ! 

Miss  Tit.  Lady  Min.  and  Col.  Tivy.  Here  1 
here . 


Gymp.  \\  hat,  in  the  name  of  mercy,  is  the 
matter?  J 

Sir  John.  \\  hv,  the  old  matter,  and  the  old 
game,  Mrs  Gymp;  and  I’ll  match  my  cousins 
here  at  it  against  all  the  world,  and  I  say  done 
first.  J 

..L°;d  Min.  What  is  the  meaning,  sir  John,  of 
all  this  tumult  and  consternation?  may  not  lady 
Minikin  and  I,  and  the  colonel  and  your  niece 
be  seen  m  my  house  together,  without  your 
raising  the  family,  and  making  this  uproar" and 
confusion  ? 

Sir  John.  Come,  come,  good  folks,  I  see  you 
are  all  confounded ;  I’ll  settle  this  matter  in  a 
moment.  As  for  you,  colonel— though  you  have 
not  deserved  plain  dealing  from  me,"  I  will  now 
be  serious— you  imagine  this  young  lady  lias  an 
independent  fortune,  besides  expectations  from 
me.  ’I  is  a  mistake.  She  has  no  expectations 
from  me,  if  she  marry  you  ;  and  if  I  don’t  con¬ 
sent  to  her  marriage,  she  will  have  no  fortune  at 
all. 

i  ol.  Tivy.  Plain  dealing  is  a  jewel ;  and  to 
shew  you,  sir  John,  that  I  can  pav  you  in  kind,  I 
am  most  sincerely  obliged  to  you  for  your  intelli- 
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gence ;  and  I  am,  ladies,  your  most  obedient 

humble  servant - 1  shall  see  you,  my  lord, 

at  the  club  to-morrow  ? 

[Exit. 

Lord  Min.  Sans  doute,  mon  cher  colonel - - 

I’ll  meet  you  there  without  fail. 

Sir  John.  My  lord,  you’ll  have  something  else 
to  do. 

Lord  Min.  Indeed  !  what  is  that,  good  sir 
John? 

Sir  John.  You  must  meet  your  lawyers  and 
creditors  to-morrow,  and  be  told  what  you  have 
always  turned  a  deaf  ear  to - that  the  dissi¬ 

pation  of  your  fortune  and  morals  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  years  of  parsimony  and  repentance. 
As  you  are  fond  of  going  abroad,  you  may  in¬ 
dulge  that  inclination  without  having  it  in  your 
power  to  indulge  any  other. 

Lord  Min.  The  bumpkin  is  no  fool,  and  is  J 
damned  satirical !  [Aside. 

Sir  John.  This  kind  of  quarantine  for  pesti¬ 
lential  minds  will  bring  you  to  your  senses,  and 
make  you  renounce  foreign  vices  and  follies,  and 
return  with  joy  to  your  country  and  property  a- 

gain- - read  that,  my  lord,  and  know  your 

fate.  [Gives  a  paper. 

Lord  Min.  What  an  abomination  is  this  !  that 
a  man  of  fashion,  and  a  nobleman,  shall  be  obli¬ 
ged  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  his  country  ! 

Sir  John.  Thank  Heaven,  my  lord,  we  are  in 
that  country  !  You  are  silent,  ladies ;  if  repen¬ 
tance  has  subdued  your  tongues,  I  shall  have 


hopes  of  you  ;  a  little  country  air  might  perhaps 
do  well ;  as  you  are  distressed,  I  am  at  your  ser¬ 
vice  ;  what  say  you,  my  lady  ? 

Lady  Min.  However  appearances  have  con¬ 
demned  me,  give  me  leave  to  disavow  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  those  appearances.  My  mind  has 
been  tainted,  but  not  profligate - your  kind¬ 

ness  and  example  may  restore  me  to  my  former 
natural  English  constitution. 

Sir  John.  Will  you  resign  your  lady  to  me,  my 
lord,  for  a  time  ? 

Lord  Min.  For  ever,  dear  sir  John,  without  a 
murmur. 

Sir  John.  Well,  miss,  and  what  say  you? 

Miss  Tit.  Guilty,  uncle. 

[Curtsying. 

Sir  John.  Guilty  !  the  devil  you  are  ?  of 
what  ? 

Miss  Tit.  Of  consenting  to  marry  one,  whom 
my  heart  does  not  approve,  and  coquetting  with 
another,  which  friendship,  duty,  honour,  morals, 
and  every  thing,  but  fashion,  ought  to  have  for 
bidden. 

Sir  John.  Thus,  then,  with  the  wife  of  one  un¬ 
der  this  arm,  and  the  mistress  of  another  under 
this,  I  sally  forth  a  knight  errant,  to  rescue  dis¬ 
tressed  damsels  from  those  monsters,  foreign  vi¬ 
ces,  and  Bon  Ton,  as  they  call  it ;  and  I  trust 
that  every  English  hand  and  heart  here  will  as¬ 
sist  me  in  so  desperate  an  undertaking.  You’ll 
excuse  me,  sirs  ! 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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MEN. 

Sir  Charles  Racket,  a  man  of  fashion. 
Drugget ,  father  to  Lady  Racket. 
Lovelace,  friend  IoSir  Charles  Racket. 
Woodley',  attached  to  Nancy'. 


WOMEN. 

Lady  Racket,  wife  to  Sir  Charles  Racket 
Mrs  Drugget,  wife  to  Drugget. 

Nancy,  her  daughter. 

Dimity,  maid  to  Mrs  Drugget. 

Servants ,  SfC. 


Scene — London. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Woodley  and  Dimity. 

Dim.  Pho,  pho  !  no  such  thing  ! — I  tell  you, 
Mr  Woodley,  you  are  a  mere  novice  in  these 
affairs  ! 

Wood.  Nay,  but  listen  to  reason,  Mrs  Dimity ; 
has  not  your  master,  Mr  Drugget,  invited  me 
down  to  his  country-seat,  in  order  to  give  me  his 
daughter  Nancy  in  marriage?  and  with  what 
pretence  can  he  now  break  off? 

Dim.  What  pretence  ! — you  put  a  body  out 
of  all  patience — But  go  on  your  own  way,  sir ; 
my  advice  is  all  lost  upon  you. 

“Wood.  You  do  me  injustice,  Mrs  Dimity — 
your  advice  has  governed  my  whole  conduct — 
Have  not  I  fixed  an  interest  in  the  young  lady’s 
heart  ? 

Dim.  An  interest  in  a  fiddlestick  !  you  ought 
to  have  made  love  to  the  father  and  mother — 
what,  do  you  think  the  way  to  get  a  wife,  at  this 
time  of  day,  is  by  speaking  fine  things  to  the  lady 
you  have  a  fancy  for  ? — That  was  the  practice, 


indeed ;  but  things  are  altered  now — you  must 
address  the  old  people,  sir;  and  never  trouble 
your  head  about  your  mistress — None  of  your 
letters,  and  verses,  and  soft  looks,  and  fine 
speeches — ‘  Have  compassion,  thou  augelic  crea¬ 
ture,  on  a  poor  dying’ — Pshaw  !  stuff!  nonsense  ! 
all  out  of  fashion — go  your  ways  to  the  old  cur¬ 
mudgeon;  humour  his  whims - ‘  I  shall  esteem 

it  an  honour,  sir,  to  be  allied  to  a  gentleman  of 
your  rank  and  taste.’  ‘Upon  my  word,  he’s  a 
pretty  young  gentleman.’  Then,  wheel  about  to 
the  mother  :  ‘  \  our  daughter,  madam,  is  the  very 
model  of  you,  and  I  shall  adore  her  for  your 
sake.’  ‘  Here,  come  hither,  Nancy,  take  this  gen¬ 
tleman  for  better  or  worse.’  ‘  La,  mamma,  I  can 

never  consent.’ - ‘  1  should  not  have  thought 

of  your  consent — the  consent  of  your  relations  is 
enough  ••  why,  how  now,  hussy  !’  So,  away  you 
go  to  church,  the  knot  is  tied,  an  agreeable  ho¬ 
ney-moon  follows,  the  charm  is  then  dissolved  ; 
you  go  to  all  the  clubs  in  St  James’s  street :  your 
lady  goes  to  the  Coterie;  and,  in  a  little  time, 
you  both  go  to  Doctor’s  Commons ;  and,  if  faults' 
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on  both  sides  prevent  a  divorce,  you'll  quarrel 
like  contrary  elements  all  the  rest  of  your  lives : 
that's  the  way  of  the  world  now. 

Wood.  But  you  know,  my  dear  Dimity,  the  old 
couple  have  received  every  mark  of  attention 
from  me. 

Dim.  Attention  !  to  be  sure  you  did  not  fall 
asleep  in  their  company;  but  what  then  ?  You 
should  have  entered  into  their  characters,  played 
with  their  humours,  and  sacrificed  to  their  absur¬ 
dities. 

Wood.  But  if  my  temper  is  too  frank - 

Dim.  Frank,  indeed  !  yes,  you  have  been  frank 
enough  to  ruin  yourself.  Have  you  not  to  do 
with  a  rich  old  shopkeeper,  retired  from  business 
with  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket, 
to  enjoy  the  dust  of  the  London  road,  which  he 
calls  living  in  the  country — and  yet  you  must  find 
fault  with  his  situation  !  What  if  he  has  made 
a  ridiculous  gimcrack  of  his  house  and  gardens, 
you  know  his  heart  is  set  upon  it;  and  could  not 
you  commend  his  taste?  But  you  must  be  too 
frank  !  Those  walks  and  alleys  are  too  regular — 
those  evergreens  should  not  be  cut  into  such  fan¬ 
tastic  shapes  !  And  thus  you  advise  a  poor  old 
mechanic,  who  delights  in  every  thing  that’s 
monstrous,  to  follow  nature — Oh,  you  are  likely 
to  be  a  successful  lover  ! 

Wood.  But  why  should  I  not  save  a  father-in- 
law  from  being  a  laughing  stock  ? 

Dim.  .Make  him  your  father-in-law  first. 

Wood.  Why,  he  can’t  open  his  windows  for 
the  dust— he  stands  all  day  looking  through  a 
pane  of  glass  at  the  carts  and  stage-coaches  as 
they  pass  by;  and  he  calls  that  living  in  the  fresh 
air,  and  enjoying  his  own  thoughts  ! 

Dim.  And  could  not  you  let  him  go  on  in  his 
own  way?  You  have  ruined  yourself  by  talking 
sense  to  him ;  and  all  your  nonsense  to  the 
daughter  won’t  make  amends  for  it.  And  then 
the  mother;  how  have  you  played  your  cards  in 
that  quarter  ? — She  wants  a  tinsel  man  of  fa¬ 
shion  for  her  second  daughter — ‘  Don’t  you  see,’ 
(says  she)  ‘  how  happy  my  eldest  girl  is  made  by 
marrying  sir  Charles  Racket?  She  has  been 
married  three  entire  weeks,  and  not  so  much  as 

one  angry  word  has  passed  between  them - 

Nancy  shall  have  a  man  of  quality,  too  !’ 

Wood.  And  yet  I  know  sir  Charles  Racket 
perfectly  well. 

Dim.  Yes,  so  do  I ;  and  I  know  he’ll  make  his 
lady  wretched  at  last.  But  what  then?  You 
should  have  humoured  the  old  folks  ;  you  should 
have  been  a  talking,  empty  fop,  to  the  good  old 
lady;  and  to  the  old  gentleman,  an  admirer  of 
his  taste  in  gardening.  But  you  have  lost  him  : 
he  is  grown  fond  of  this  beau  Lovelace,  who  is 
here  in  the  house  with  him;  the  coxcomb  ingra¬ 
tiates  himself  by  flattery,  and  you  are  undone  by 
frankness ! 

Wood.  And  yet,  Dimity,  I  won’t  despair. 

Dim.  Andjyet  you  have  reason  to  despair;  a 
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million  of  reasons — To-morrow  is  fixed  for  the 
wedding-day;  sir  Charles  and  his  lady  are  to  be 
here  this  very  night ;  they  are  engaged  indeed 
at  a  great  route  in  town,  but  they  take  a  bed 
here,  notwithstanding.  The  family  is  sitting  up 
for  them;  Mr  Drugget  will  keep  you  all  up  in 
the  next  room  there,  till  they  arrive;  and  to¬ 
morrow  the  business  is  over;  and  yet  vou  don’t 
despair  !  hush  !  hold  your  tongue  ;  here  comes 
Lovelace.  Step  in,  and  I’ll  advise  something,  I 
warrant  you.  [Exit  Woodley.]  The  old  folks 
shall  not  have  their  own  way;  ’tis  enough  to  vex 
a  body,  to  see  an  old  father  and  mother  marrying 
their  daughter  as  they  please,  in  spite  of  all  I 
ca»  do.  ‘  [Exit. 

Enter  Drugget  and  Lovelace. 

Drug.  And  so  you  like  my  house  and  gardens, 
Mr  Lovelace? 

Love.  Oh  !  perfectly,  sir  ;  they  gratify  my 
taste  of  all  things.  One  sees  villas,  where  na¬ 
ture  reigns  in  a  wild  kind  of  simplicity  ;  but 

then,  they  have  no  appearance  of  art - no  art 

at  all. 

Drug.  Very  true,  rightly  distinguished  ; - 

now,  mine  is  all  art;  no  wild  nature  here  ;  I  did 
it  myself. 

Love.  What !  had  you  none  of  the  great  pro¬ 
ficients  in  gardening  to  assist  you  ? 

Drug.  Lack-a-day  !  no — ha,  ha  !  I  under¬ 
stand  these  things — i  love  my  garden.  The  front 
of  my  house,  Mr  Lovelace,  is  not  that  very 
pretty? 

Love.  Elegant  to  a  degree  ! 

Drug.  Don’t  you  like  the  sun-dial,  placed  just 
by  my  dining-room  windows  ? 

Love.  A  perfect  beauty! 

Drug.  I  knew  you’d  like  it — and  the  motto  is 
so  well  adapted — Tempus  eda.v  4*  index  rerum. 
And  I  know  the  meaning  of  it — Time  eateth,  and 
discovered  all  things — ha,  ha  !  pretty,  Mr  Love¬ 
lace? — I  have  seen  people  so  stare  at  it  as  they 
pass  by — ha,  ha  ! 

Love.  Why  now,  I  don’t  believe  there’s  a  no¬ 
bleman  in  the  kingdom  has  such  a  thing  ? 

Drug.  Oh  no— they  have  got  into  a  false 
taste.  I  bought  that  bit  of  ground,  the  other 
side  of  the  road — and  it  looks  very  pretty — I 
made  a  duck-pond  there,  for  the  sake  of  the 
prospect. 

Love.  Charmingly  imagined  ! 

Drug.  My  leaden  images  are  well — 

Love.  They  exceed  ancient  statuary. 

Drug.  I  love  to  be  surprised  at  the  turning  of 
a  walk  with  an  inanimate  figure,  that  looks  you 
full  in  the  face,  and  can  say  nothing  to  you, 
while  one  is  enjoying  one’s  own  thoughts — ha, 
ha ! — Mr  Lovelace,  I’ll  point  out  a  beauty  to 
you — Just  by  the  haw-haw,  at  the  end  of  my 
ground,  there  is  a  fine  Dutch  figure,  with  a  scythe 
in  his  hand,  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth — that’s  a 
jewel,  Mr  Lovelace, 
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Love.  That  escaped  me  :  a  thousand  thanks 
for  pointing  it  out — 1  observe  you  have  two  very 
line  yew-trees  before  the  house. 

Drug.  Lack-a-dav,  sir,  they  look  uncouth - 

I  have  a  design  about  them — I  intend — ha,  ha  ! 
it  will  be  very  prettv,  Mr  Lovelace — I  intend  to 
have  them  cut  into  the  shape  of  the  two  giants 
at  Guildhall— -ha,  ha  ! 

Love.  Nobody  understands  these  things  like  you, 
Mr  Drugget. 

Drug.  Lack-a-day  !  it’s  all  my  delight  now 
— this  is  what  1  have  been  working  for.  I  have 
a  great  improvement  to  make  still — I  propose  to 
have  my  evergreens  cut  into  fortifications ;  and 
then  l  shall  have  the  Moro  Castle,  and  the 
Havauna ;  and  then  near  it  shall  be  ships  of 
myrtle,  sailing  upon  seas  of  box  to  attack  the 
town :  won’t  that  make  my  place  look  very  rural, 
Mr  Lovelace  ? 

Love.  Why  you  have  the  most  fertile  inven¬ 
tion,  Mr  Drugget - 

Drug.  Ha,  ha  !  this  is  what  I  have  been  work¬ 
ing  for.  I  love  my  garden - but  I  must  beg 

your  pardon  for  a  few  moments.  I  must  step 
and  speak  with  a  famous  nursery-man,  who  is 
come  to  offer  me  some  choice  things.-— Do,  go 

and  join  the  company,  Mr  Lovelace - my 

daughter  Racket  and  sir  Charles  will  be  here 

presently' - 1  shan’t  go  to  bed  till  I  see  them 

- ha,  ha  ! - my  place  is  prettily  variegated 

— this  is  what  I  have  been  working  for — I  fined 
for  sheriff  to  enjoy  these  things — ha,  ha!  [Exit. 

Lore.  Poor  Mr  Drugget  !  Mynheer  Van 
Thundertentnmck,  in  his  little  box  at  the  side 

of  a  dike,  has  as  much  taste  and  elegance - 

However,  if  I  can  but  carry  of!'  his  daughter,  if  I 

can  but  rob  his  garden  of  that  flower - why,  1 

then  shall  say,  ‘  This  is  what  I  have  been  work¬ 
ing  for.’ 

Enter  Duviity. 

Dim.  Do  lend  us  your  assistance,  Mr  Love¬ 
lace — you’re  a  sweet  gentleman,  and  lor  e  a  good 
natured  action. 

Love.  Why,  how  now  !  what’s  the  matter  ? 
Dim.  My  master  is  going  to  cut  the  two  yew- 
trees  into  the  shape  of  two  devils,  I  believe  ;  and 
my  poor  mistress  is  breaking  her  heart  for  it. — 
Do  run  and  advise  him  against  it — she  is  your 
friend,  you  know  she  is,  sir. 

Love.  Oh,  if  that’s  all - I’ll  make  that  mat¬ 

ter  easy  directly. 

Dim.  My  mistress  will  be  for  ever  obliged  to 
vou ;  and  you’ll  marry  her  daughter  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

Love.  Oh,  my  rhetoric  shall  dissuade  him. 
Dim.  And,  sir,  put  him  against  dealing  with 
that  nursery-man  ;  Mrs  Drugget  hates  him. 
Love.  Does  she  ? 

Dim.  Mortally. 
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Love.  Say  no  more,  the  business  is  done. 

[Exit. 

Dim.  If  he  says  one  word,  old  Drugget  will 

never  forgive  him- - My  brain  was  at  its  last 

shift  ;  but  if  this  plot  takes — So,  here  comes  our 
N  ancy. 

Enter  Nancy. 

Nan.  Well,  Dimity,  what’s  to  become  of 
me  ? 

Dim..  My  stars  !* what  makes  you  up,  Miss? 
— I  thought  you  w'ere  gone  to  bed  ! 

Nan.  What  should  I  go  to  bed  for?  Only  to 
tumble  and  toss,  and  fret,  and  be  uneasy — they 
are  going  to  marry  me,  and  I  am  frighted  out  of 
my  wits. 

Dim.  Why  then,  you’re  the  only  young  lady, 
within  fifty  miles  round,  that  would  be  frighten¬ 
ed  at  such  a  thing. 

Nan.  Ah  !  if  they  would  let  me  chuse  for  my¬ 
self. 

Dim.  Don’t  you  like  Mr  Lovelace  ? 

Nan.  My  mamma  does,  but  I  don’t;  I  don’t 
mind  his  being  a  man  of  fashion,  not  I. 

Dim.  And,  pray,  can  you  do  better  than  fol¬ 
low  the  fashion  ? 

Nan.  Ah  !  I  know  there’s  a  fashion  for  new 

bonnets,  and  a  fashion  for  dressing  the  hair - 

but  I  never  heard  of  a  fashion  for  the  heart. 

Dim.  Why  then,  my  dear,  the  heart  mostly 
follows  the  fashion  now. 

Nan.  Does  it ! — pray  who  sets  the  fashion  of 
the  heart  ? 

Dim.  All  the  fine  ladies  in  London,  o’  my  con¬ 
science. 

Nan.  And  what’s  the  last  new  fashion,  pray  ? 

Dim.  Why,  to  marry  any  fop,  that  has  a  few 
deceitful,  agreeable  appearances  about  him ; 
something  of  a  pert  phrase,  a  good  operator  for 
the  teeth,  and  tolerable  tailor. 

Nan.  And  do  they  marry  without  loving  ? 

Dim.  Oh  !  marrying  for  love  has  been  a  great 
while  out  of  fashion. 

Nan.  Why,  then,  I'll  wait,  till  that  fashion 
comes  up  again. 

Dim.  And  then,  Mr  Lovelace,  I  reckon - 

Nan.  Pshaw  !  I  don’t  like  him  :  he  talks  to  me 
as  if  he  was  the  most  miserable  man  in  the  world, 
and  the  confident  thing  looks  so  pleased  with 
himself  all  the  while  !  I  want  to  marry  for  love, 
and  not  for  card-playing — I  should  not  be  able 
to  bear  the  fife  my  sister  leads  with  sir  Charles 
Racket — and  I’ll,  forfeit  my  new  cap,  if  they 
don’t  ([uarrel  soon. 

Dim.  Oh  fie  !  no  !  they  won’t  quarrel  yet  a 
while. - A  quarrel  in  three  weeks  after  mar¬ 
riage  would  he  somewhat  of  the  quickest - By 

and  by  we  shall  hear  of  their  whims  and  their 
humours.  Well,  but  if  you  don’t  like  Mr  Love¬ 
lace,  what  say  you  to  Mr  Woodley  ? 
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Nan.  Ah  !  I  don’t  know  what  to  say - But 

I  can  sing  something  that  will  explain  my  mind. 

SONG. 

When  first  the  dear  youth,  passing  by, 

Disclosed  his  fair  form  to  my  sight, 

I  gazed,  but  could  not  tell  why; 

My  heart  it  went  throb  with  delight. 

As  nearer  he  drew,  those  sweet  eyes 
Were  with  their  dear  meaning  so  bright, 

I  trembled,  and  lost  in  surprize, 

My  heart  it  went  throb  with  delight. 

When  his  lips  their  dear  accents  did  try 
The  return  of  my  love  to  excite, 

1  feigned,  yet  began  to  guess  why 
My  heart  it  went  throb  with  delight. 

We  changed  the  stolen  glance,  the  fond  smile, 
Which  lovers  alone  read  aright; 

We  looked,  and  we  sighed,  yet  the  while 
Our  hearts  they  went  throb  with  delight. 

Consent  I  soon  blushed,  with  a  sigh, 

My  promise  I  ventured  to  plight; 

Come,  Hymen,  we  then  shall  know  why 
Our  hearts  they  go  throb  with  delight. 

Enter  Woodley. 

Wood.  My  sweetest  angel  !  I  have  heard  all, 
and  my  heart  overflows  with  love  and  grati¬ 
tude. 

Nan.  Ah  !  but  T  did  not  know  you  was  listen¬ 
ing  !  You  should  not  have  betrayed  me  so,  Di¬ 
mity:  I  shall  be  angry  with  you. 

Dim.  Well,  I’ll  take  my  chance  for  that. - 

Hun  both  into  my  room,  and  say  all  your  pretty 
things  to  one  another  there,  for  here  comes  the 
old  gentleman — make  haste  !  away  ! 

[E.  veunt  Woodley  mid  Nancy. 

Enter  Drugget. 

Drug.  A  forward,  presuming  coxcomb  !  Di¬ 
mity,  do  you  step  to  Mrs  Drugget,  and  send  her 
hither. 

Dim.  Yes,  sir ;  it  works  upon  him,  I  see. 

[Exit. 

Drug.  The  yew-trees  ought  not  to  be  cut,  be¬ 
cause  they’ll  help  to  keep  off  the  dust,  and  1  am 
too  near  the  road  already — a  sorry,  ignorant  fop  ! 
When  1  am  in  so  fine  a  situation,  and  can  see 
every  carriage  that  goes  by.  And  then  to  a- 
buse  the  nursery-man’s  rarities  !  A  finer  sucking 
pig  in  lavender,  with  sage  growing  in  his  belly, 
was  never  seen  !  And  yet  he  wants  me  not  to 
have  it — But  have  it  I  will  !  There’s  a  fine  tree 
of  knowledge,  too,  with  Adam  and  Eye  in  juni¬ 
per  ;  Eve’s  nose  not  quite  grown,  but  it  is  thought 


in  the  spring  will  be  very  forward — I’ll  have 

that,  too,  with  the  serpent  in  ground  ivy - 

two  poets  in  wormwood — I’ll  have  them  both. — 
Ay;  and  there’s  a  lord  mayor’s  feast  in  honey 
suckle ;  and  the  whole  court  of  aldermen  in 
hornbeam  :  and  three  modern  beaux  in  jessamine, 
somewhat  stunted:  they  all  shall  be  in  my  gar¬ 
den,  with  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  in  box — all — all 
— I’ll  have  them  all,  let  my  wife  and  Mr  Love¬ 
lace  say  what  they  will - 

Enter  Mas  Drugget. 

Mrs  Drug.  Did  you  send  for  me,  lovey  ? 

Drug.  The  yew-trees  shall  be  cut  into  the  gi¬ 
ants  of  Guildhall,  whether  you  will  or  not. 

Mrs  Di-ug,  Sure  my  own  dear  will  do  as  he 
pleases. 

Drug.  And  the  pond,  though  you  praise  the 
green  banks,  shall  be  walled  round,  and  I’ll  have 
a  little  fat  boy  in  marble,  spouting  up  water 
in  the  middle. 

Mrs  Drug.  My  sweet,  who  hinders  you  ? 

Drug.  Yes,  and  I’ll  buy  the  nursery-man’s 
whole  catalogue — Do  you  think,  after  retiring  to 
live  all  the  way  here,  almost  four  miles  from 
London,  that  I  won’t  do  as  I  please  in  my  own 
garden  ? 

Mrs  Drug.  My  dear,  but  w  hy  are  you  in  such 
a  passion  ? 

Drug.  I’ll  have  the  lavender  pig,  and  the  A- 
dam  and  Eve,  and  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  and 
all  of  them ;  and  there  shan’t  be  a  more  roman¬ 
tic  spot  on  the  London  road  than  mine. 

Mrs  Drug.  I  am  sure  it's  as  pretty  as  hands 
can  make  it. 

Mrs  Di'ug.  I  did  it  all  myself,  and  I’ll  do 

more - And  Mr  Lovelace  shan’t  have  my 

daughter. 

Mrs  Drug.  No !  what’s  the  matter  now,  Mr 
Drugget? 

Drug.  He  shall  learn  better  manners  than  to 
abuse  my  house  and  gardens.  You  put  him  in 
the  head  of  it,  but  I’ll  disappoint  ye  both — And 
so  you  may  go  and  tell  Mr  Lovelace,  that  the 
match  is  quite  off. 

Mrs  Drug.  I  can’t  comprehend  all  this,  not  I ; 
hut  I’ll  tell  him  so,  if  you  please,  my  dear.  I 
am  willing  to  give  myself  pain,  if  it  will  give  you 
pleasure:  must  I  give  myself  pain?  Don’t  ask 
me,  pray  don’t ;  I  don’t  like  pain. 

Drug.  I  am  resolved,  and  it  shall  be  so. 

Mrs  Drug.  Let  it  be  so,  then.  [Cries.]  Ok, 
oh,  cruel  man  !  I  shall  break  my  heart,  if  the 
match  is  broke  off—  if  it'  is  not  concluded  to¬ 
morrow,  send  for  an  undertaker,  and  bury  me 
the  next  day. 

Drug.  How  !  I  don’t  want  that  neither. 

Mrs  Drug.  Oh,  oh  ! 

Drug.  I  am  your  lord  and  master,  my  dear, 

but  not  your  executioner - Before  George,  it 

must  never  be  said,  that  my  wife  died  of  too 
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much  compliance - Chearup,  my  love - and 

this  affair  shall  be  settled  as  soon  as  sir  Charles 
and  lady  Racket  arrive. 

Miss  Drug.  You  bring  me  to  life  again.  You 
know,  my  sweet,  what  an  happy  couple  sir 
Charles  and  his  lady  are — Why  should  not  we 
make  our  Nancy  as  happy  ? 

Enter  Dimity. 

Dim.  Sir  Charles  and  his  lady,  madam. 

Mrs  Drug.  Oh,  charming  !  I’m  transported 
with  joy  !  Where  are  they?  I  long  to  see  them  ! 

[Exit. 

Dim.  Well,  sir !  the  happy  couple  are  arri¬ 
ved. 

Drug.  Yes,  they  do  live  happy,  indeed  ! 

Dim.  But  how  long  will  it  last? 

Drug.  How  long  !  Don’t  forebode  any  ill,  you 
jade  !  don’t,  I  say  !  it  will  last  during  their  lives, 

I  hope  ! 

Dim.  Well,  mark  the  end  of  it.  Sir  Charles, 

I  know,  is  gay  and  good  humoured - but  he 

can’t  bear  the  least  contradiction,  no,  not  in  the 
merest  trifle. 

Drug.  Hold  your  tongue — hold  your  tongue  ! 
Dim.  Yes,  sir,  1  have  done — and  yet  there  is, 
in  the  composition  of  sir  Charles,  a  certain  hu¬ 
mour,  which,  like  the  flying  gout,  gives  no  dis¬ 
turbance  to  the  family,  till  it  settles  in  the  head 
— When  once  it  fixes  there,  mercy  on  every  body 
about  him  !  but  here  he  comes.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  My  dear  sir,  I  kiss  your  hand — but 
why  stand  on  ceremony?  To  find  you  up  thus 
late,  mortifies  me  beyond  expression. 

Drug.  His  but  once  in  a  way,  sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  My  obligations  to  you  are  inexpres¬ 
sible  ;  you  have  given  me  the  most  amiable 
of  girls ;  our  tempers  accord  like  unisons  in  mu¬ 
sic. 

Drug.  Ah,  that’s  what  makes  me  happy  in  my 
old  days  !  my  children  and  my  garden  are  all  my 
care. 

Sir  Cha.  And  my  friend  Lovelace — he  is  to 
have  our  sister  Nancy,  I  find. 

Drug.  Why,  my  life  is  so  minded. 

Sir  Cha.  Oh,  by  all  means,  let  her  be  made 
happy  !  A  very  pretty  fellow,  Lovelace  !  and,  as 
to  that  Mr — Woodley,  I  think  you  call  him — he 
is  but  a  plain,  underbred,  ill-fashioned  sort  of  a 
— nobody  knows  him  ;  he  is  not  one  of  US' — Oh, 
by  all  means,  marry  her  to  one  of  us. 

Drug.  I  believe  it  must  be  so — Would  you 
take  any  refreshment? 

Sir  Cha.  Nothing  in  nature — it  is  time  to  re- 
t  re. 

Drug.  Well,  well  !  good  night,  then,  sir 

Charles - Ha!  here  comes  my  daughter - 

Good  night,  sir  Charles  ! 


Sir  Cha.  Bon  repos. 

Drug.  [Going  out  ]  My  lady  Racket,  I’m 
glad  to  hear  how  happy  you  are  ;  I  won’t  detain 
you  now ;  there’s  your  good  man  waiting  for 
you  ;  good  night,  my  girl ! 

[Exit . 

Sir  Cha.  I  must  humour  this  old  putt,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  remembered  in  his  will. 

Enter  Lady  Racket. 

Lari 'g  Eac.  0  la  !  I  am  quite  fatigued  ;  I  can 
hardly  move — why  don’t  you  help  me,  you  bar¬ 
barous  man  ? 

Sir  Cha.  There  !  take  my  arm - “  Was 

ever  thing  so  pretty  made  to  walk  ?” 

Lady  Rac.  But  I  won’t  be  laughed  at - 1 

don’t  lore  you. 

Sir  Cha.  Don’t  you  ? 

Lady  Rac.  No ;  dear  me  !  this  glove !  why 
don’t  you  help  me  off  with  my  glove?  pshaw  ! — 
You  aukward  thing,  let  it  alone  !  you  an’t  fit  to 
be  about  me;  I  might  as  well  not  be  married, 
for  any  use  you  are  of.  Reach  me  a  chair ;  you 
have  no  compassion  for  me — I  am  so  glad  to  sit 
down  !  why  do  you  drag  me  to  routes?  You  know 
I  hate  them  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Oh,  there’s  no  existing,  no  breathing, 
unless  one  does  as  other  people  of  fashion  do. 

Lady  Rac.  But  I’m  out  of  humour ;  I  lost  all 
my  money. 

Sir  Cha.  How  much  ? 

Lady  Rac.  Three  hundred. 

Sir  Cha.  Never  fret  for  that - 1  don’t  va¬ 

lue  three  hundred  pounds  to  contribute  to  your 
happiness. 

Lady  Rac.  Don’t  you  ?  not  value  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  to  pleasure  me  ? 

Sir  Cha.  You  know  I  don’t. 

Lady  Rac.  Ah,  you  fond  fool !  But  I  hate 
gaming.  It  almost  metamorphoses  a  woman  in¬ 
to  a  fury  !  Do  you  know  that  I  was  frighted  at 
myself  several  times  to-night  ?  I  had  a  huge  oath 
at  the  very  tip  of  my  tongue. 

Sir  Cha.  Had  ye  ? 

Lady  Rac.  I  caught  myself  at  it;  and  so  I 
bit  my  lips;  and  then  I  was  crammed  up  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  with  such  a  strange  party  at 
a  whist-table,  looking  at  black  and  red  spots; 
did  you  mind  them  ? 

Sir  Cha.  You  know  I  was  busy  elsewhere. 
Lady  Rac.  There  was  that  strange  unaccoun¬ 
table  woman,  Mrs  Nightshade.  She  behaved 
so  strangely  to  her  husband,  a  poor,  inoffensive, 
good-natured,  good  sort  of  a  good-for-nothing 
man;  but  she  so  teazed  him — ‘How  could  you 
‘  play  that  card  ?  Ah,  you  have  a  bead,  and  so 
‘  has  a  pin  !  You  arc  a  numscull,  you  know  you 
‘  are — Madam,  be  has  the  poorest  head  in  the 
‘world;  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  about — 

‘  you  know  you  don’t - Ah,  fye  !  I  am  asha- 

‘  med  of  you  1’ 
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Sir  Cha.  She  has  served  to  divert  you,  I  see. 

Lady  Rac.  And  then,  to  crown  all,  there  was 
my  lady  Clackit,  who  runs  on  with  an  eternal  vo¬ 
lubility  of  nothing,  out  of  all  season,  time,  and 
place.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  game,  she  be¬ 
gins - ‘  Lard,  madam,  I  was  apprehensive  I 

‘  should  not  be  able  to  wait  on  your  ladyship - 

‘  my  poor  little  dog,  Pompey - the  sweetest 

‘  thing  in  the  world — a  spade  led  ! — there’s  the 
‘  knave — I  was  fetching  a  walk,  me’m,  the  other 
‘  morning  in  the  Park — a  fine  frosty  morning  it 
‘  was — I  love  frosty  weather  of  all  things — let  me  ’ 
‘  look  at  the  last  trick — and  so,  me’m,  little  Pom- 
(  Pe.y — ar>d  if  your  ladyship  was  to  see  the  dear 
‘  creature  pinched  with  the  frost,  and  mincing 
‘  his  steps  along  the  Mall — with  his  pretty  little 

‘  innocent  face - T  vow  I  don't  know  what  to 

‘  play — and  sp,  me’m,  while  I  was  talking  to. 
‘  captain  Flimsey — Your  ladyship  knows  captain 
‘  Flimsey  ? — Nothing  but  rubbish  in  my  hand — 

‘  I  can’t  help  it - and  so,  me’m,  five  odious 

*  frights  of  dogs  beset  my  poor  little  Pompey - 

‘  the  dear  creature  has  the  heart  of  a  lion,  but 
‘who  can  resist  live  at  once?  And  so  Pompey 

‘  barked  for  assistance - the  hurt  he  received 

‘  was  upon  his  chest — the  doctor  would  not  ad- 
‘  vise  him  to  venture  out  till  the  wound  was  healed, 

‘  for  fear  of  an  inflammation. - Pray,  what’s 

‘  trumps  ?’ 

Sir  Cha.  My  dear,  you  would  make  a  most 
excellent  actress! 

Lady  Rac.  Well,  now  let  us  go  to  rest - but, 

sir  Charles,  how  shockingly  you  played  that  last 
rubber,  when  I  stood  looking  over  you  ! 

Sir  Cha.  My  love,  I  played  the  truth  of  the 
game. 

Lady  Rac.  No,  indeed,  my  dear,  you  played  it 
wrong. 

Sir  Cha.  Pho  !  nonsense !  you  don’t  under¬ 
stand  it. 

Lady  Rac.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  am  allowed 
to  play  better  than  you. 

Sir  Cha.  All  conceit,  my  dear;  I  was  perfectly 
.right. 

Lady  Rac.  No  such  thing,  sir  Charles;  the  dia¬ 
mond  was  the  play. 

Sir  Cha.  Pho,  pho,  ridiculous  !  the  club  was 
the  card  against  the  w'orld. 

Lady  Rac.  Oh,  no,  no,  no  !  I  say,  it  was  the 
diamond  ! 

Sir  Cha.  Zounds,  madam  !  I  say  it  was  the 
club  ! 

Lady  Rac.  What  do  ’you  fly  into  such  a  pas¬ 
sion  for? 

Sir  Cha.  ’Sdeath  and  fury,  do  you  think  I 
don’t  know  what  I  am  about  ?  I  tell  you  once 
more,  the  club  was  the  judgment  of  it. 

Lady  Rac.  May  be  so — have  it  your  own  way. 

[IP  alhs  about,  and  sings. 

Sir  Cha.  Vexation  !  you  are  the  strangest  wo¬ 
man  that  ever  lived  !  there’s  no  conversing  with 
you — Look’e  here,  my  lady  Racket — it’s  the 
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clearest  case  in  the  world ;  I’ll  make  it  plain  in  a 
moment. 

Lady  Rac.  Well,  sir  !  ha,  ha,  ha! 

[With  a  sneering  laugh. 

Sir  Cha.  I  had  four  cards  left— a  trump  was 
led — they  were  six — no,  no,  no  ;  they  were  seven, 
and  we  nine — then  you  know — the  beauty  of  the 
play  was  to - 

Lady  Rac.  Well,  now,  it’s  amazing  to  me  that 
you  can’t  see  it — give  me  leave,  sir  Charles — your 
left  hand  adversary  had  led  his  last  trump — and 
he  had  before  finessed  the  club,  and  roughed  the 
diamond — now,  if  you  had  put  on  your  dia¬ 
mond — 

Sir  Cha.  Zounds  !  madam,  but  we  played  for 
the  odd  trick  ! 

Lady  Rac.  And  sure,  the  play  for  the  odd 
trick — 

Sir  Cha.  Death  and  fury  !  can’t  you  hear  me? 

Lady  Rac.  Go  on,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  Zounds  !  hear  me,  I  say — Will  you 
hear  me  ? 

Lady  Rac.  I  never  heard  the  like  in  my  life. 

[ Hums  a  tune,  and  walks  about  fretfully. 

Sir  Cha.  Why,  then,  you  are  enough  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  patience  of  a  Stoick. — [ Looks  at  her, 
and  she  zealks  about,  and  laughs  uneasy.\  Very 
well,  madam — you  know  no  more  of  the  game 
than  your  father’s  leaden  Hercules  on  the  top  of 
the  house — You  know  no  more  of  whist,  than  he 
does  of  gardening. 

Lady  Rac.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Takes  out  a  glass,  and  settles  her  hair. 

Sir  Cha.  You’re  a  vile  woman,  and  I’ll  not 
sleep  another  night  under  the  same  roof  with 
you. 

Lady  Rac.  As  you  please,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  Madam,  it  shall  be  as  I  please — I’ll 
order  my  chariot  this  moment — [Going.]  I  know 
how  the  cards  should  he  played  as  well  as  any 
man  in  England,  that  let  me  tell  you — [Going.] 
And  when  your  family  were  standing  behind 
counters,  measuring  out  tape,  and  bartering  for 
Whitechapel  needles,  my  ancestors,  madam, ‘.my 
ancestors  were  squandering  away  whole  estates 
at  cards;  whole  estates,  my  lady  Racket — [S/u5 
hums  a  tune,  and  he  looks  at  her.]  Why  then, 
by  all  that’s  dear  to  me,  I’ll  never  exchange  an¬ 
other  word  with  you,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ! 

- Look’e,  my  lady  Racket,  thus  it  stood — the 

trump  being  led,  it  was  then  my  business — 

Lndy  Rac.  To  play  the  diamond,  to  he  sure. 

Sir  Cha.  Damn  it !  I  have  done  with  you  for 
ever,  and  so  you  may  tell  your  father. 

[Exit  Sir  Ciu. 

Lady  Rac.  What  a  passion  the  gentleman’s  in  ! 
ha,  ha  !  [Laughs  in  a  peevish  manner.]  I  promise, 
him,  I’ll  not  give  up  my  judgment. 

Enter  Str  Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  My  lady  Racket,  look’e,  ma’am — 
once  more,  out  of  pure  good  nature— 
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Lack/  Rac.  Sir,  I  am  convinced  of  your  good¬ 
nature. 

Sir  Cha.  That,  and  that  only,  prevails  with  me 
to  tell  you,  the  cluh  was  the  play. 

Lady  Rac.  Well,  be  it  so — I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion. 

Sir  Cha.  It’s  the  clearest  point  in  the  world — 
we  were  nine,  and — 

Lady  Rac.  And  for  that  very  reason— You 
know  the  club  was  the  best  in  the  house  ! 

Sir  Cha.  There  is  no  such  tiling  as  talking  to 
you— You’re  a  base  woman— I’ll  part  from  you 
for  ever ;  you  may  live  here  with  your  father, 
and  admire  his  fantastical  evergreens,  till  you 

AC' 

SCENE  I. 

Enter  Dimity. 

Dim.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Oh,  Heavens  !  I  shall  ex¬ 
pire  in  a  fit  of  laughing  ! — this  is  the  modish  cou¬ 
ple,  that  were  so  happy — such  a  quarrel  as  they 
have  had  —the  whole  house  is  in  an  uproar  ! — ha, 
ha  !  a  rare  proof  of  the  happiness  they  enjoy  in 
high  life  !  I  shall  never  hear  people  of  fashion 
mentioned  again,  but  I  shall  be  ready  to  die  in 
a  fit  of  laughter — ho,  ho,  ho  !  this  is  Thuee 
Weeks  after  Marriage,  I  think  ! 

Enter  Drugget. 

Drug.  Hey !  how  !  what’s  the  matter,  Dimity  ? 
What  am  I  called  down  stairs  for? 

Dim.  Why,  there’s  two  people  of  fashion — 

[Stifles  a  laugh. 

Drug.  Why,  you  saucy  minx ! - Explain 

this  moment. 

Dim.  The  fond  couple  have  been  together  by 
the  ears  this  half  hour — are  you  satisfied  now  ? 

Drug.  Ay  ! — what  !  have  they  quarrelled  ? — 
what  was  it  about  ? 

Cyn.  Something  above  my  comprehension,  and 
your’s  too,  I  believe — People  in  high  life  under¬ 
stand  their  own  forms  best — And  here  comes  one, 
that  can  unriddle  the  whole  affair.  [ Exit  Dim. 

Enter  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  [To  the  people  within.]  I  say,  let  the 
horses  be  put  to  this  moment — So,  Mr  Drugget. 

Drug.  Sir  Charles,  here’s  a  terrible  bustle — I 
did  not  expect  this — what  can  be  the  matter  ? 

Sir  Cha.  1  have  been  used  by  your  daughter 
in  so  base,  so  contemptuous  a  manner,  that  1  am 
determined  not  to  stay  in  this  house  to-night. 

Drug.  This  is  a  thunder-bolt  to  me  !  after  see¬ 
ing  how  elegantly  and  fashionably  you  lived  to¬ 
gether,  to  find  now  all  sunshine  vanished — Do, 
sir  Charles,  let  me  heal  this  breach,  if  possible  ! 
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grow  as  fantastical  yourself— I’ll  set  out  for  Lon¬ 
don  this  instant — [Stops  at  the  door.]  The  club 
was  not  the  best  in  the  house. 

Lady  Rac.  How  calm  you  are  !  Well  ! — I’ll 
goto  bed;  will  you  come  ? — You  had  better — 
come  then — you  shall  come  to-bed — not  come  to 
bed  when  I  ask  you  ? — Poor  sir  Charles  ! 

[Looks  and  laughs,  then  exit. 

Sir  Cha.  That  ease  is  provoking.  [Crosses  to 
the  door  -where  she  went  out .] — I  tell  you  the  dia¬ 
mond  was  not  the  play,  and  here  I  take  my  final 
leave  of  you — ,[  Walks  back  as  fast  as  he  can.] — 
I  am  resolved  upon  it,  and  I  know  the  club  was 
not  the  best  in  the  house.  [Exit. 


II. 

Sir  Cha.  Sir,  ’tis  impossible— I’ll  not  live  with 
her  a  day  longer. 

Drug.  Nav,  nay,  don’t  be  over  hasty,  let  me 
intreat  you — go  to  bed,  and  sleep  upon  it — in  the 
morning,  when  you’re  cool — 

Sir  Cha.  Oh,  sir,  I  am  very  cool,  I  assure  you, 
ha,  ha  ! — it  is  not  in  her  power,  sir,  to — a— a — 
to  disturb  the  serenity  of  my  temper — Don’t  ima¬ 
gine  that  I’m  in  a  passion — I’m  not  so  easily  ruf¬ 
fled  as  you  may  imagine — But,  quietly  and  deli¬ 
berately,  I  can  repay  the  injuries  done  me  by  a 
false,  ungrateful,  deceitful  wife. 

Drug.  The  injuries  done  you  by  a  false,  un¬ 
grateful  wife  !  not  my  daughter,  I  hope — 

Sir  Cha.  Her  character  is  now  fully  known  to 
me — she’s  a  vile  woman  !  that’s  all  I  have  to  say, 
sir. 

Drug.  Ilev,  how  ! — a  vile  woman — what  has 
she  done  ? — I  hope  she  is  not  capable — 

Sir  Cha.  I  shall  enter  into  no  detail,  Mr  Drug¬ 
get;  the  time  and  circumstances  won’t  allow  it  at 
present — But  depend  upon  it,  I  have  done  with 
her — a  low,  unpolished,  uneducated,  false,  impo¬ 
sing — See  if  the  horses  are  put-to  ! 

Drug.  Mercy  on  me  !  in  my  old  days  to  hear 
this ! 

Enter  Mrs  Drugget. 

Mrs  Drug.  Deliver  me  !  I  am  all  over  in  such 
a  tremble — sir  Charles,  I  shall  break  my  heart, 
if  there’s  any  thing  amiss  ! 

Sir  Cha.  Madam,  I  am  very  sorry,  for  your 
sake ;  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  living  with 
her. 

Mrs  Drug.  My  poor,  dear  giri !  What  can  she 
have  done  ! 

Sir  Cha.  What  all  her  sex  can  do  !  the  very 
spirit  of  them  all. 

D  rug.  Ay,  ay,  ay  !  she’s  bringing  foul  dis¬ 
grace  upon  us — This  comes  of  her  marrying  a 
man  of  fashion ! 

Sir  Cha.  Fashion,  sir  ! — that  should  have  in¬ 
structed  her  better — she  might  have  been  sensi¬ 
ble  of  her  happiness-— Whatever  you  may  think 
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of  the  fortune  you  gave  her,  my  rank  commands 
respect — claims  obedience,  attention,  truth,  and 
love,  from  one  raised  in  the  world,  as  she  has 
been,  by  an  alliance  with  me. 

Drug.  And  let  me  tell  you,  however  you  may 
estimate  your  quality,  my  daughter  is  dear  to 
me. 

Sir  Cha.  And,  sir,  my  character  is  dear  to 
me ! 

Drug.  Yet,  you  must  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you-— 

Sir  Cha.  I  won’t  hear  a  word  ! 

Drug.  Not  in  behalf  of  my  own  daughter  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Nothing  can  excuse  her — ’tis  to  no 
purpose— she  has  married  above  her;  and  if  that 
circumstance  makes  the  lady  forget  herself,  she 
shall  at  least  see,  that  1  can  and  will  support 
my  own  dignity. 

Drug.  But,  sir,  I  have  a  right  to  ask — 

Mrs  Drug.  Patience,  my  dear ;  be  a  little 
calm. 

Drug.  Mrs  Drugget,  do  you  have  patience  ; 
I  must  and  will  enquire. 

Mrs  Drug.  Don’t  be  so  hasty,  my  love ;  have 
some  respect  for  sir  Charles’s  rank  ;  don’t  be  vio¬ 
lent  with  a  man  of  his  fashion. 

Drug.  Hold  your  tongue,  woman,  I  say ! — 
your’e  not  a  person  of  fashion,  at  least — My 
daughter  was  ever  a  good  girl. 

Sir  Cha.  I  have  found  her  out. 

Drug.  Oh  !  then  it  is  all  over — and  it  does  not 
signify  arguing  about  it. 

Mrs  Drug.  That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  this 
hour  !  how  the  unfortunate  girl  could  take  such 
wickedness  in  her  head,  I  can’t  imagine — I’ll  go 
and  speak  to  the  unhappy  creature  this  moment. 

[ Exit r  Mrs  Dur. 

Sir  Cha.  She  stands  detected  now — detected 
in  her  truest  colours  ! 

Drug.  Well,  grievous  as  it  may  be,  let  me 
hear  the  circumstances  of  this  unhappy  business. 

Sir  Cha.  Mr  Drugget,  I  have  not  leisure  now; 
but  her  behaviour  has  been  so  exasperating,  that 
I  shall  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  town — My 
mind  is  fixed — She  sees  me  no  more ;  and  so, 
your  servant,  sir.  [Exit  Sir  Cha. 

Drug.  What  a  calamity  has  here  befallen  us  ! 
a  good  girl,  and  so  well  disposed,  till  the  evil 
communication  of  high  life,  and  fashionable  vices, 
turned  her  to  folly  ! 

Enter  Lovelace. 

Love.  Joy,  joy  !  Mr  Drugget,  I  give  you  joy  ! 

Drug.  Don’t  insult  me,  sir  !  I  desire  you 
won’t. 

Love.  Insult  you,  sir  !  is  there  any  thing  in¬ 
sulting,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  take  the  liberty  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on — 

Drug.  There  !  there  ! — the  manners  of  high 
life  for  you  !— he  thinks  there’s  nothing  in  all  this 
—the  ill  behaviour  of  a  wife  he  thinks  an  orna¬ 
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ment  to  her  character — Mr  Lovelace,  you  shall 
have  no  daughter  of  mine. 

Love.  My  dear  sir,  never  bear  malice — I  have 
reconsidered  the  thing ;  and  curse  catch  me,  if  I 
don’t  think  your  notion  of  the  Guildhall  giants, 
and  the  court  of  aldermen  in  hornbeam— 

Drug.  Well,  well,  well !  there  maybe  people 
at  the  court  end  of  the  town  in  hornbeam,  too. 

Love.  Yes,  faith,  so  there  may — and  I  believe 
I  could  recommend  you  to  a  tolerable  collection 
—however,  with  your  daughter  I  am  ready  to 
venture — 

Drug.  But  I  am  not  ready — I’ll  not  venture 
my  girl  with  you — no  more  daughters  of  mine 
shall  have  their  minds  depraved  by  polite  vices. 

Enter  Woodley. 

Mr  Woodley — you  shall  have  Nancy  to  your 
wife,  as  I  promised  you — take  her  to-morrow 
morning. 

Wood.  Sir,  I  have  not  words  to  express — 

Love.  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  the 
old  haberdasher  now  ? 

Drug.  And  hark  ye,  Mr  Woodley? — I’ll  make 
you  a  present  for  your  garden,  of  a  coronation 
dinner  in  greens,  with  the  champion  riding  on 
horseback,  and  the  sword  will  be  full  grown  be¬ 
fore  April  next. 

Wood.  I  shall  receive  it,  sir,  as  your  favour. 

Drug.  Ay,  ay  !  I  see  my  error  in  wanting  an 
alliance  with  great  folks — I  had  rather  have  you, 
Mr  Woodley,  for  my  son-in-law,  than  any  court¬ 
ly  fop  of  them  all.  Is  this  man  gone  ? — Is  sir 
Charles  gone  ? 

Wood.  Not  yet — he  makes  a  bawling  yonder 
for  his  horses — I’ll  step  and  call  him  to  you. 

[Exit  Wood, 

Drug.  I  am  out  of  all  patience — l  am  out  of 
my  senses — I  must  see  him  once  more — Mr 
Lovelace,  neither  you  nor  any  person  of  fashion 
shall  ruin  another  daughter  of  mine. 

[Exit  Drug. 

L,ove.  Droll  this! — damned  droll;  and  every 
syllable  of  it  Arabic  to  me — the  queer  old  putt 
is  as  whimsical  in  his  notions  of  life  as  of  garden¬ 
ing.  If  this  be  the  case— I’ll  brush,  and  leave 
him  to  his  exotics.  [Exit  Love. 

Enter  Lady  Racket,  Mrs  Drugget,  and 
Dimity. 

Lady  Rac.  A  cruel,  barbarous  man  !  to  quar¬ 
rel  in  this  unaccountable  manner ;  to  alarm  the 
whole  house,  and  expose  me  and  himself,  too  ! 

Mrs  Drug.  Oh  !  child,  I  never  thought  it 
would  have  come  to  this—  your  shame  wont  end 
here  !  it  will  be  all  over  St  James’s  parish  before 
to-morrow  morning ! 

Lady  Rac.  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  there’s  ore 
comfort,  the  story  will  tell  more  to  his  disgrace 
than  mine. 
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Dim..  As  I’m  a  sinner,  and  so  it  will,  madam, 
lie  deserves  what  he  has  met  with,  I  think. 

Mrs  Drug.  Dimity,  don’t  you  encourage  her 
— you  shock  me  to  hear  you  speak  so — I  did  not 
think  you  had  been  so  hardened. 

Lack/  Rac.  Hardened,  do  you  call  it? — I  have 
lived  in  the  world  to  very  little  purpose,  if  such 
trifles  as  these  arc  to  disturb  my  rest. 

Mrs  Drug.  You  wicked  girl  ! — Do  you  call  it 
a  trille,  to  be  guilty  of  falsehood  to  your  husband’s 
bed  ? 

Lady  Rac.  How  ! 

[  Turns  short,  and  stares  at  her. 

Dim.  That !  that’s  a  mere  trifle,  indeed  ! — I 
have  been  in  as  good  places  as  any  body,  and  not 
a  creature  minds  it  now,  I’m  sure. 

Mrs  Drug.  My  lady  Racket,  my  lady  Racket, 
I  never  could  think  to  see  you  come  to  this  de¬ 
plorable  shame  ! 

Lady  Rac.  Surely  the  base  man  has  not  been 
capable  of  laying  any  thing  of  that  sort  to  my 
charge.  [Aside.]  All  this  is  unaccountable  to 
me — ha,  ha  ! — ’tis  ridiculous  beyond  measure  ! 

Dim.  That’s  right,  madam — laugh  at  it — you 
served  him  right. 

Mrs  Drug.  Charlotte  !  Charlotte  !  I’m  asto¬ 
nished  at  your  wickedness  ! 

Lady  Rac.  Well,  I  protest  and  vow  I  don’t 
comprehend  all  this.  Has  sir  Charles  accused 
me  of  any  impropriety  in  my  conduct  ? 

Mrs  Drug.  Oh  !  too  true,  he  has — he  has  found 
you  out;  and  you  have  behaved  basely,  he  says. 

Lady  Rac.  Madam  ! 

Mrs  Drug.  You  have  fallen  into  frailty,  like 
many  others  of  your  sex,  he  says ;  and  he  is  resol¬ 
ved  to  come  to  a  separation  directly. 

Lady  Rac.  Why,  then,  if  he  is  so  base  a  wretch 
as  to  dishonour  me  in  that  manner,  his  heart  shall 
ache  before  I  live  with  him  again. 

Di  m.  Hold  to  that,  madam,  and  let  his  head 
ache  into  the  bargain. 

Mrs  Drug.  Your  poor  father  heard  it  as  well 
as  me. 

Lady  Rac.  Then  let  your  doors  be  opened  for 
him  this  very  moment — let  him  return  to  London 
— if  he  does  not,  I’ll  lock  myself  up,  and  the  false 
one  shan’t  approach  me,  though  he  beg  on  his 
knees  at  my  very  door — a  base,  injurious  man  ! 

Ait. 

Mrs  Drug.  Dimity,  do  let  us  follow,  and  hear 
what  she  has  to  say  for  herself.  [Exit. 

Dim.  She  has  excuse  enough,  I  warrant  her. 
What  a  noise  is  here,  indeed  !  1  have  lived  in 
polite  families,  where  there  was  no  such  bustle 
made  about  nothing.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  and  Drugget. 

Sir  Cha.  ’Tis  in  vain,  sir  ;  my  resolution  is  ta- 
pken. 

Drug.  Well;  but,  consider  I  am  her  father — 


indulge  me  only,  till  we  hear  what  the  girl  has  to 
say  in  her  defence. 

Sir  Cha.  She  can  have  nothing  to  say — no  ex¬ 
cuse  can  palliate  such  behaviour. 

Drug.  Don’t  be  too  positive  :  there  may  be 
some  mistake. 

Sir  Cha.  No  mistake — did  1  not  see  her,  hear 
her  myself? 

Drug.  Lackaday  !  then  I  am  an  unfortunate 
man  ! 

Sir  Cha.  She  will  be  unfortunate,  too — with  all 
my  heart — she  may  thank  herself— — she  might 
have  been  happy,  had  she  been  so  disposed. 

Drug.  Why,  truly,  I  think  she  might. 

Enter  Mrs  Drugget. 

Mrs  Drug.  I  wish  you’d  moderate  your  anger 
a  little,  and  let  us  talk  over  this  affair  with  tem¬ 
per - my  daughter  denies  every  tittle  of  your 

charge. 

Sir  Cha.  Denies  it !  denies  it ! 

Mrs  Drug.  She  does,  indeed. 

Sir  Cha.  And  that  aggravates  her  fault. 

Mrs  Drug.  She  vows  you  never  found  her  out 
in  any  thing  that  was  wrong. 

Sir  Cha  So  !  she  does  not  allow  it  to  be  wrong, 
then  ? — Madam,  I  tell  you  again,  I  know  her  tho¬ 
roughly  ;  I  say,  I  have  found  her  out ;  and  I  am 
now  acquainted  with  her  character. 

Mrs  Drug.  Then  you  are  in  opposite  stories — 
she  swears,  my  dear  Mr  Drugget,  the  poor  girl 
swears  she  never  was  guilty  of  the  smallest  in¬ 
fidelity  to  her  husband  in  her  born  days. 

Sir  Char.  And  what  then  ? — what  if  she  does 
say  so  ? 

Mrs  Drug.  And  if  she  says  truly,  it  is  hard 
her  character  should  be  blown  upon  without  just 
cause. 

Sir  Char.  And  is  she,  therefore,  to  behave  ill 
in  other  respects  ?  I  never  charged  her  with  in¬ 
fidelity  to  me,  madam — there,  I  allow  her  inno¬ 
cent. 

Drug.  And  did  you  not  charge  her,  then? 

Sir  Char.  No,  sir;  I  never  dreamt  of  such  a 
thing. 

Drug.  Why,  then,  if  she’s  innocent,  let  me  tell 
you,  you’re  a  scandalous  person. 

Mrs  Drug.  Prithee,  my  dear - 

Drug.  Be  quiet.  Though  he  is  a  man  of  qua¬ 
lity,  I  will  tell  him  of  it — did  I  not  fine  for  she¬ 
riff?  Yes,  you  are  a  scandalous  person  to  de¬ 
fame  an  honest  man’s  daughter. 

Sir  Char.  What  have  you  taken  into  your  head 
now  ? 

Drug.  You  charged  her  with  falsehood  to  your 
bed. 

Sir  Char.  No — never — never. 

Drug.  But  I  say  you  did — you  called  yourself 
a  cuckold — Did  not  he,  wife  ? 

Mrs  Drug.  Yes,  lovey;  I’m  witness. 
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Sir  Cha.  Absurd  !  I  said  no  such  thing. 

Drug.  But  I  aver  you  did. 

Mrs  Drug.  You  did  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  But  I  tell  you  no — positively,  no. 

Drug,  and  Mrs  Drug.  And  I  say  yes — posi¬ 
tively,  yes. 

Sir  Cha.  ’Sdeath  !  this  is  all  madness  ! 

Drug.  You  said,  she  followed  the  ways  of  most 
of  her  sex. 

Sir  Cha.  I  said  so — and  what  then  ? 

Drug.  There  !  he  owns  it — owns  that  he  called 
himself  a  cuckold — and  without  rhyme  or  reason 
into  the  bargain  ! 

Sir  Cha.  I  never  owned  any  such  thing. 

Drug.  You  owned  it  even  now — now — now — 
now ! 

Enter  Dimity  in  a  fit  of  laughing. 

Dim.  What  do  you  think  it  was  all  about  ? - 

ha,  ba  !  The  whole  secret  is  come  out — ha,  ha  ! 
It  was  all  about  a  game  of  cards — ha,  ha  ! 

Drug.  A  game  of  cards  ! 

Dim.  [ Laughing -]  It  was  all  about  a  club  and 
a  diamond.  [Runs  out  laughing. 

Drug.  And  was  that  all,  sir  Charles? 

Sir  Cha.  And  enough,  too,  sir. 

Drug.  And  was  that  what  you  found  her  out 

in  ? 

Sir  Cha.  I  can’t  bear  to  be  contradicted,  when 
I’m  clear  that  I’m  in  the  right. 

Drug.  I  never  heard  such  a  heap  of  nonsense 
in  all  my  life! — Woodley  shall  marry  Nancy. 

Mrs  Drug.  Don’t  be  in  a  hurry,  my  love  ;  this 
will  all  be  made  up. 

Drug.  Why  does  he  not  go  and  beg  her  par¬ 
don,  then  ? 

Sir  Cha.  I  beg  her  pardon  !  I  won’t  debase 
myself  to  any  of  you — I  shan’t  forgive  her,  you 
may  rest  assured.  [Exit. 

Drug.  Now,  there — there’s  a  pretty  fellow  for 
you  ! 

Mrs  Drug.  I’ll  step,  and  prevail  on  my  lady 
Racket  to  speak  to  him — then  all  will  be  well. 

[Exit. 

Drug.  A  ridiculous  fop  !  I’m  glad  it’s  no  worse, 
however. 

Enter  Nancy. 

So,  Nancy,  you  seem  in  confusion,  my  girl? 

Nan.  How  can  one  help  it,  with  all  this  noise 
in  the  house  ?  and  you’re  going  to  marry  me  as 
ill  as  my  sister.  I  hate  Mr  Lovelace. 

Drug.  Why  so,  my  child  ? 

Nan.  I  know  these  people  of  quality  despise 
us  all,  out  of  pride,  and  would  be  glad  to  marry 
us  out  of  avarice. 

Drug.  The  girl’s  right. 

Nan.  They  marry  one  woman,  live  with  ano¬ 
ther,  and  love  only  themselves. 

Drug.  And  then  quarrel  about  a  card  ! 
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Nan.  I  don’t  w  ant  to  be  a  gay  lady ;  I  want 
to  be  happy. 

Drug.  And  so  you  shall— don’t  fright  your¬ 
self,  child;  step  to  your  sister;  bid  her  make  her¬ 
self  easy — go,  and  comfort  her,  go. 

Nan.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Drug.  I’ll  step,  and  settle  the  matter  with  Mr 
Woodley  this  moment.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Charles,  with  a  pack  of  cards  in  his 
hand. 

Sir  Cha.  Never  was  any  thing  like  her  behavi¬ 
our — I  can  pick  out  the  very  cards  I  had  in  my 
hand,  and  then  ’tis  as  plain  as  the  sun — there,  now 
— there — no — damn  it — no — there  it  was — now, 
let’s  see — they  bad  four  by  honours — and  we 
played  for  the  odd  trick — damnation  ! — honours 
were  divided — ay  ! — honours  were  divided  and 
then  a  trump  was  led — and  the  other  side  had  the 
— Confusion  ! — this  preposterous  woman  has  put 
it  all  out  of  my  head.  [Futs  the  cards  into  his 
pocket. ]  Mighty  well,  madam  ;  I  have  done  with 
you. 

Enter  Mrs  Drugget. 

Mrs  Drug.  Come,  sir  Charles,  let  me  prevail 
— Come  with  me,  and  speak  to  her. 

Sir  Cha.  I  don’t  desire  to  see  her  face. 

Mrs  Drug.  If  you  were  to  see  her  all  bathed 
in  tears,  I  am  sure  it  would  melt  your  very  heart. 

Sir  Cha.  Madam,  it  shall  be  my  fault,  if  ever  I 
am  treated  so  again — I’ll  have  nothing  to  say  to 
her.  [Going,  stops.]  Does  she  give  up  the  point  ? 

Mrs  Drug.  She  does ;  she  agrees  to  any  thing. 

Sir  Cha.  Does  she  allow,  that  the  club  was  the 
play  ? 

Mrs  Drug.  Just  as  you  please ;  she’s  all  sub¬ 
mission. 

Sir  Cha.  Does  she  own,  that  the  club  was  not 
the  best  in  the  house  ? 

Mrs  Drug.  She  does — she  does. 

Sir  Cha.  Then  I’ll  step  and  speak  to  her — I 
never  was  clearer  in  any  thing  m  my  life.  [Exit. 

Mrs  Drug.  Lord  love  them  !  they’ll  make  it 
up  now;  and  then  they’ll  be  as  happy  as  ever. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Nancy. 

Nan.  Well !  they  may  talk  what  they  will  of 
taste  and  genteel  life — —  t  don’t  think  its  natural. 
Give  me  Mr  Woodley— La  !  there’s  that  odious 
tiling  coming  this  way  ! 

Enter  Lovelace. 

Love.  My  charming  little  innocent,  I  have  not 
seen  you  these  three  hours. 

Nan.  I  have  been  very  happy  these  three  hours. 
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Love.  My  sweet  angel!  you  seem  disconcert¬ 
ed — and  you  neglect  your  pretty  figure  !  No 
matter  for  the  present ;  in  a  little  time  I  shall 
make  you  appear  as  graceful  and  genteel  as  your 
sister. 

Nan.  That  is  not  what  employs  my  thoughts, 
sir. 

Love.  Ay;  but,  my  pretty  little  dear,  that 
should  engage  your  attention — to  set  off  and  adorn 
the  charms  that  nature  has  given  you,  should  be 
the  business  of  your  life. 

Nan.  Ah  !  but  I  have  learnt  a  new  song,  that 
contradicts  what  you  say;  and,  though  1  am  not 
in  a  very  good  humour  for  singing,  yet  you  shall 
hear  it. 

Love.  By  all  means — don’t  check  your  fancy — 
I  am  all  attention. 

Nan.  It  expresses  my  sentiments;  and,  when 
you  have  heard  them,  you  won’t  teaze  me  any 
more. 

SONG. 

To  dance,  and  to  dress,  and  to  flaunt  it  about. 
To  run  to  park,  play,  to  assembly  and  rout, 

To  wander  for  ever  in  whim’s  giddy  maze, 

And  one  poor  hair  torture  a  million  of  ways ! 

To  put,  at  the  glass,  every  feature  to  school, 

And  practise  their  art  on  each  fop  and  each  fool. 
Of  one  thing  to  think,  and  another  to  tell — 
These,  these  are  the  manners  of  each  giddy  belle  ! 

To  smile,  and  to  simper,  white  teeth  to  display ; 
The  time,  in  gay  follies,  to  trifle  away ; 

Against  every  virtue  the  bosom  to  steel, 

And  only  of  dress  the  anxieties  feel ; 

To  be  at  Eve’s-ear  the  insidious  decoy, 

The  pleasure  ne’er  taste,  yet  the  mischief  enjoy  ; 
To  boast  ot  soft  raptures  they  never  can  know. — 
These,  these  are  the  manners  of  each  giddy  beau  ! 

[Exit. 

Love.  I  must  hate  her,  notwithstanding  this ; 
for  though  I’m  not  in  love,  yet  I’m  in  debt. 

Enter  Drugget.  • 

Drug.  So  !  Mr  Lovelace.  Any  news  from 
above  stairs  ?  Is  this  absurd  quarrel  at  an  end  ? 
Have  they  made  it  up  ? 

Love.  Oh  !  a  mere  bagatelle,  sir — these  little 
fracas  among  the  better  sort  of  people  never  last 
long— elegant  trifles  cause  elegant  disputes,  and 
we  come  together  elegantly  again,  as  you  see  ; 
for  here  they  come,  in  perfect  good  humour. 

Enter  Srn  Charles  and  Lady  Racket. 

Sir  Cha.  Mr  Drugget,  I  embrace  you  ;  sir,  you 
see  me  now  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  of  spi¬ 
rits. 

Drug.  What,  all  reconciled  again  ? 


[Murphy; 

Lady  Rac.  All  made  up,  sir;  I  knew  how  to 
bring  him  to  my  lure.  This  is  the  first  ditfer- 
erence,  I  think,  we  ever  had,  sir  Charles  ? 

Sir  Cha .  And  I’ll  be  sworn  it  shall  be  the  last. 

Drug.  I  am  happy  at  last  !  sir  Charles,  I  can 
spare  you  an  image  to  put  on  the  top  of  your 
house  in  London. 

Sir  Cha.  Infinitely  obliged  to  you  ! 

Drug.  Well,  well!  Its  time  to  retire  now;  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  reconciled  ;  aud  now,  I’ll  wish 
you  a  good  night,  sir  Charles— Mr  Lovelace,  this 
is  your  way.  Fare  ye  well  both  ;  I  am  glad  your 
quarrels  are  at  an  end.  This  wav,  Mr  Lovelace. 

[Exeunt  Lovelace  and  Drugget. 

Lady  Rac.  Ah  !  you're  a  sad  man,  sir  Charles, 
to  behave  to  me  as  you  have  done  ! 

Sir  Cha.  My  dear,  I  grant  it ;  and  such  an 
absurd  quarrel,  too — ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  Rue.  Yes — ha,  ha  !  about  such  a  trifle  ! 

Sir  Cha,  Its  pleasant  how  we  could  both  fall 
into  such  an  error — ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  Rac.  Ridiculous  beyond  expression  ! — 
ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Cha.  And  then  the  mistake  your  father 
and  mother  fell  into — ha,  ha  I 

Lady  Rac.  That,  too,  is  a  diverting  part  of 
the  story — ha,  ha  !  But,  sir  Charles,  must  I  stay 
and  live  with  my  father  till  I  grow  as  fantastical 
as  his  own  ever-greens? 

Sir  Cha.  No,  no;  prithee  don’t  remind  me  of 
my  folly. 

Lady  Rac.  Ah  !  my  relations  were  all  stand; 
ing  behind  counters  selling  Whitechapel  needles* 
while  your  family  were  spending  great  estates  ! 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  nay,  spare  my  blushes. 

Lady  Rac.  How  could  you  say  so  liars 
thing  ?  I  don’t  love  you  ! 

Sir  Cha.  It  was  indelicate,  I  grant  it. 

Lady  Rac.  Am  I  a  vile  woman  ? 

Sir  Cha.  How  can  you,  my  angel  ? 

Lady  Rac.  I  shan’t  forgive  you  ! — I’ll 
you  on  your  knees  for  this  !  f Sings  and  p. 
with  him.]  ‘  Go,  naughty  man.’  Ah  !  sirCharle 

Sir  Cha.  The  rest  of  my  life  shall  aim  at  con¬ 
vincing  you  how  sincerely  I  love - 

Lady  Rac.  *  Go,  naughty  man,  I  can’t 

abide  you.’  Well !  come  let  us  go  to  rest, 
[Going.]  Ah  !  sir  Charles — now  it  is  all  over, 
the  diamond  was  the  play. 

Sir  Cha.  Oh  !  no,  no,  no,  my  dear — ha,  ha, 
ha  ! — it  was  the  club  indeed. 

Lady ^  Rac.  Indeed,  my  love,  you’re  mistaken. 

Sir  Cha.  No!  no,  no,  no  ! 

Lady  Rac.  But  I  say,  yes,  yes,  yes  ! 

[Both  laughing. 

Sir  Cha.  Pshaw  !  no  such  thing — ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  Rac.  T’is  so,  indeed — ha,  ha  I 

Sir  Cha.  No,  no,  no — you’ll  make  me  die  with 
laughing. 

Lady  Rac.  Ay,  and  you  make  me  laugh  too— 
ha,  ha ! 

[Toying  with  him. 
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Enter  Footman. 

Foot.  Your  honour’s  cap  and  slippers. 

Sir  Cha.  Ay,  lay  down  my  night-cap;  and 
here,  take  these  shoes  off.  [He  takes  them  off", 
and  leaves  them  at  a  distance .]  Indeed  my  lady 
Racket,  you  make  me  ready  to  expire  with 
laughing — ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  Rac.  You  may  laugh;  but  Fm  right 
notwithstanding. 

Sir  Cha.  How  can  you  say  so  ? 

Lady  Rac.  How  can  you  say  otherwise  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  now  mind  me,  my  lady  Racket ; 
we  ean  now  talk  of  this  matter  in  good  humour. 

We  can  discuss  it  coolly - 

Lady  Rac.  So  we  can,  and  its  for  that  reason 
I  venture  to  speak  to  you ;  are  these  the  ruffles 
I  bought  for  you  ? 

Sir  Cha.  They  are,  my  dear. 

Lady  Rac.  They  are  very  pretty ;  but  indeed 
you  played  the  card  wrong. 

Sir  Cha.  Pho,  there  is  nothing  so  clear — if  you 
will  but  hear  me — only  hear  me. 

Lady  Rac.  Ah  !  but  do  you  hear  me — the 
thing  was  thus — the  adversary’s  clab  being  the 

best  in  the  house - 

Sir  Cha.  How  can  you  talk  so  ! - 

[Somezvhat  peevish. 

Lady  Rac.  See  there  now- - 

Sir  Cha.  Listen  to  me ;  this  was  the  affair - 

Lady  Rac.  Pshaw  !  fiddlestick  !  hear  me  first. 
Sir  Cha.  Pho  !  no,  damn  it,  let  me  speak. 

Lady  Rac.  Well,  to  be  sure,  you’re  a  strange 
man. 

Sir  Cha.  Plague  and  torture  !  there  is  no  such 
ding  as  conversing  with  you. 

Lady  Rac.  Very  well,  sir  !  fly  out  again. 

Sir  Cha.  Look  here  now  ;  here’s  a  pack  of 

ards — now  you  shall  be  convinced - 

Lady  Rac.  You  may  talk  till  to-morrow ;  I 
how  I’m  right. 

a  A  [Walks  about. 

Sir  Cha.  Why,  then,  by  all  that’s  perverse,  you 
■  are  the  most  headstrong — Can’t  you  look  here 
now — here  are  the  very  cards. 

Lady  Rue.  Go  on;  you’ll  find  it  out  at  last. 

Sir  Cha.  Damn  it !  will  you  let  a  man  shew 
you  ?  Pho  !  its  all  nonsense  !  I’ll  talk  no  more 
about  it.  [Puts  up  the  cards.]  Come,  we’ll  go  to 
bed.  [GoingA  Now  only  stay  a  moment.  [Takes 

«ut  the  cards .]  Now,' mind  me,  see  here - 

Lady  Rac.  No,  it  does  not  signify ;  your  head 
will  be  clearer  in  the  morning — I’ll  go  to  bed. 

Sir  Cha.  Stay  a  moment,  can’t  ye. 

Lady  Rac.  No — my  head  begins  to  ache - 

[Affectedly. 

Sir  Cha.  Why,  then,  damn  the  cards ! — there, 
there  !  [Throwing  the  cards  about.]  And  there, 
and  there — You  may  go  to  bed  by  yourself;  and 
confusion  seize  me  if  I  live  a  moment  longer 
with  you  ! 

[Putting  on  his  shoes  again. 


Enter  Dimity. 

Dim.  Do  you  call,  sir  ? 

Sir  Cha.  No,  never,  madam. 

Dim.  [In  a  fit  of  laughing.]  What,  at  it  again  ! 
Lady  Rac.  Take  your  own  way,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  Now,  then,  I  tell  you  once  more, 
you  are  a  vile  woman  ! 

Dim.  La,  sir  ! — -This  is  charming — I’ll  run  and 
tell  the  old  couple.  [Exit. 

Sir  Cha.  [Still  putting  on  his  shoes.]  You  are 
the  most  perverse,  obstinate,  nonsensical — 

Lady  Rac.  Ha,  ha !  don’t  make  me  laugh 
again,  sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  Hell  and  the  devil  ! — Will  you  sit 
down  quietly,  and  let  me  convince  you  ? 

Lady  Rac.  I  don’t  chuse  to  hear  any  more 
about  it. 

Sir  Cha.  Why  then  I  believe  you  are  pos¬ 
sessed — it  is  in  vain  to  talk  sense  and  reason  to 
you. 

Lady  Rac.  Thank  you  for  your  compliment, 
sir — such  a  man  [With  a  sneering  laugh.]  I  never 
knew  the  like — [Sifs  dozon.] 

Sir  Cha.  I  promise  you,  you  shall  repent  of 
this  usage,  before  you  have  a  moment  of  my 
company  again — it  shan’t  be  in  a  hurry,  you  may 
depend,  madam — Now,  see  here — I  can  prove  it 
to  a  demonstration  [Sits  dozen  by  her,  she  gets 
up.]  Look  ye  there  again,  now — you  have  the 
most  perverse  and  peevish  temper — I  wish  I  had 
never  seen  your  face — I  wish  I  was  a  thousand 
miles  from  you — sit  down  but  one  momeut. 

Lady  Rac.  I’m  disposed  to  walk  about,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  Why  then,  may  1  perish,  if  ever — a 
blockhead — an  idiot  I  was  to  marry  [Walks 
about.]  such  a  provoking — impertinent — [S/ie 
sits  down.]  Damnation  ! — I  am  so  clear  in  the 
thing — she  is  not  worth  my  notice — [Sits  dozen, 
turns  his  back,  and  looks  uneasy. ]  I’ll  take  no 
more  pains  about  it. — [Pauses  for  some  time, 
then  looks  at  her.]  Is  it  not  very  strange,  that  you 
won’t  hear  me  ? 

Lady  Rac.  Sir,  I  am  very  ready  to  hear  you. 

Sir  Cha.  Very  well  then — very  well — my  dear 
— you  remember  how  the  game  stood  ? 

Lady  Rac.  I  wish  you’d  untie  my  necklace ;  it 
hurts  me. 

Sir  Cha.  Why  can’t  you  listen  ? 

Lady  Rac.  I  tell  you  it  hurts  me  terribly. 

Sir  Cha.  Death  and  confusion  !  there  is  no 

bearing  this - you  may  be  as  wrong  as  you 

please  ;  and  may  1  never  hold  four  by  honours,  if 
I  ever  endeavour  to  set  you  right  again. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Mr  and  Mrs  Drugget,  Woodley, 
Lovelace,  and  Nancy. 

Drug.  What’s  here  to  do  now  ? 

Lady  Rac.  Never  was  such  a  man  born - 1 

did  not  say  a  word  to  the  gentleman - and  yet 
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he  has  been  raving  about  the  room  like  a  mad¬ 
man. 

Drug.  And  about  a  club  again,  I  suppose? — 
Come  hither,  Nancy;  Mr  Woodley,  she  is  your’s 
for  life. 

Mrs  Drug.  My  dear,  how  can  you  be  so — 

Drug.  It  shall  be  so — take  her  for  life,  Mr 
Woodley. 

Wood.  My  whole  life  shall  be  devoted  to  her 
happiness. 

Love.  The  devil !  and  so  I  am  to  be  left  in 
the  lurch  in  this  manner,  am  I  ? 

Lady  Rac.  Oh  !  this  is  only  one  of  those  po¬ 
lite  disputes  which  people  of  quality,  who  have 
nothing  else  to  differ  about,  must  always  be 
liable  to — This  will  all  be  made  up. 

Drug.  Never  tell  me — it’s  too  late  now — Mr 
Woodley,  I  recommend  my  girl  to  your  care — I 
shall  have  nothing  now  to  think  of,  but  my  greens, 

and  my  images,  and  my  shrubbery - -though, 

mercy  on  all  married  folks,  say  1  !  for  these 
wranglings  are,  I  am  afraid,  what  we  must  all 
come  to. 

Lady  Racket,  coming  forward. 

What  we  must  all  come  to  ?  What  ? — Come  to 
what  ? 

Must  broils  and  quarrels  be  the  marriage  lot? 

If  that’s  the  wise,  deep  meaning  of  our  poet. 

The  man’s  a  fool  !  a  blockhead  !  and  I’ll  shew  it. 

What  could  induce  him  in  an  age  so  nice, 

So  famed  for  virtue,  so  refined  from  vice, 

To  form  a  plan  so  trivial,  false  and  low  ? 

As  if  a  belle  could  quarrel  with  a  beau : 


[Murphy. 

As  if  there  were — in  these  thrice  happy  days, 
One  who  from  nature,  or  from  reason  strays  ! 
There’s  no  cross  husband  now ;  no  wrangling 
wife— 

The  man  is  downright  ignorant  of  life. 

’Tis  the  millennium  this — devoid  of  guile, 

Fair  gentle  Truth,  and  white  robed  Candour, 
smile. 

From  every  breast  the  sordid  love  of  gold, 

Is  banished  quite — no  boroughs  now  are  sold  ! 
Pray  tell  me,  sirs, — (for  I  don’t  know  I  vow,) 
Pray — is  there  such  a  thing  as  gaming  now? 

Do  peers  make  laws  against  the  giant  vice  ? 

And  then  at  Arthur’s  break  them  in  a  trice  ? 

No — no — our  lives  are  virtuous  all,  austere  and 
hard ; 

Pray,  ladies — do  you  ever  see  a  card  ? 

Those  empty  boxes  shew-  you  don’t  Jove  plays; 
The  managers,  poor  souls  !  get  nothing  now-a- 
days. 

If  here  you  come — by  chance,  but  once  a  week. 
The  pit  can  witness  that  you  never  speak  : 
Pensive  Attention  sits  with  decent  mien  ; 

No  paint,  no  naked  shoulders,  to  be  seen ! 

And  yet  this  grave,  this  moral,  pious  age, 

May  learn  one  useful  lesson  from  the  stage. 

Shun  strife,  ye  fair,  and  once  a  contest  o’er, 

Wake  to  a  blaze  the  dying  flame  no  more — 

From  fierce  debate  fly  all  the  tender  loves ; 

And  Venus,  cries,  ‘  Coachman,  put  to  my  doves.’ 
The  genial  bed  no  blooming  Grace  prepares, 

‘  And  every  day  becomes  a  day  of  cares.’ 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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